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LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 27. Page 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
The ParxiamEnt opened by Commission. 


Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech delivered by The Lorp CuancEtLor 3 
Rout or THE Lorps— 

Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the Second Session of the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom: The same was 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 


™SelectV estries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 
Tue tate Eart or IppEstEigGe—Observations, The Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 63 ee of — 
Earl Granville, Earl Fortescue 6 


o > Ayoress to Her PMajesty on Her Most Gracious Speech— 
The Quezn’s Sprecu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsry thereon moved by The Earl of Erne—(the 
Motion being seconded by Viscount Torrington) 10 
After debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


> Onarrman or Commitrees—The Duke of Bucxiycuam and Onanpos ap- 
ointed, nemine contradicente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this 
ouse for this Session. 


: Cohnea FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
Appeal CoMMITTEE—appointed. [8.0. ] 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 27. 


Exections—Bexrast (WESTERN Division) —(Judges’ Certificate and Report) 


Dovate Return—Be rast Boroven (Western Division) anv Suico County 
(Sovtnern Drviston) ELecrions— 
Mr. Sexton elects to sit for the Western Division of Belfast 


Exxctions—Lonponperry Ciry—(Judges’ Certificate and Report) 
Exzcrions—Yorx, East Rivixe (Buckrose Drvision)—(Judges’ Certificate 
and Report) .. ee ee ; ee 


Dovsrz Rerurn—Lonponperry Ciry anp Lonororp (Nortn)— 
Letter received by Mr. Speaker from Justin M‘Carthy, esquire, electing 
to serve for Derry City. 





Exxecrions—SeEssionaL OrnpERs— 


Moved, ‘ That it is a high infringement of the liberties and privileges of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, or other Peer or Prelate, not 
being a Peer of Ireland at the time elected, and not having declined to serve 
for any county, city, or borough of Great Britain, to concern himself in the 
Election of Members to serve for the Commons in Parliament, except only any 
Peer of Ireland, at such Elections in Great Britain respectively where such Peer 
shall appear as a Candidate, or by himself, or any others, be proposed to be elected ; 
or for any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any county to avail himself of any 
authority derived from his Commission, to influence the election of any Member to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament” oe ee .- 


Motion agreed to. 
PaivitecEes— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 
Outlawries Bill— 


Bill, ‘‘ for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time; to be read a second time. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


——- 


ParuiAMENTARY ProcepurE—Notice of Motion, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ~ os oe 


RESIGNATION OF THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Ranpotrn Cuurcuit1—Personal 
Explanation, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Observations, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) va - 


Tue Late Eart or InppresteicH — Observations, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), Mr. W. E. Gladstone .. - 


Avoress s Her Majesty on Ber Most Gracious Speech — [ims 
Nieut |— 

Tue Queen’s Srercu having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 

Address thereon moved by Viscount Weymouth—(the Motion being 


seconded by Mr. G. W. Balfour) es os oe 
After long debate, J/oved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Colonel Saunderson:)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till TZo- 


morrow. 


PartiaMENT—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Henry H. Fowler; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) / 4 
12.30. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 28. 


CommiTTEE oF SELECTION nominated :—List of the Committee ad 
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[January 28. ] 
Miurrary ARMAMENTS AND ORGANIZATION—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Wemyss, Lord Ellenborough, The Earl of Northbrook, 
Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, The Under lopeetaanns of State for War 





(Lord Harris) fe 
Probation of First Offenders Bill 3 is. Sneen bic Eari of Belmore) ; read 1* 
(No. 3) o ee ee 
Christchurch (Southampton) Charter (Correction of Error) Bill [#.1.]—Pre- 
sented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 4) ee ee ee 
Women’s Suffrage Bill [1.t.]—Presented (The Lord Denman) ; read 1+ (No. 5) ee 
[5.30.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 
QUESTIONS. 


— 0 —— 


Burman (Upper)—Mutirary Occupation oF THE Rusy Mives—Question, 
Mr. Cremer; -tabhii The Under Secretary of State for India ay 
John Gorst) . 

Tue TREASURY AND THE BANK OF «Rennie. Question, Mr. Watt ; Answeb, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) be 

Army (Avuximuiary Forces)—Tue Voiunreer Capitation ComMMITTEE — 
Question, Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) pi 

ApmiraLty—AccounTANT GENERAL’s Duranruans—Question, Mr. Burt; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Tue CHariry CommissioneERs—Non-REPRESENTATIVE Bopies — Question, 
Mr. Howell; Answer, The First Lord of the saben ral (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) oe 

Marriace Law (ENGLAND AND - Scortamp)—Question, Mr. Kaowles: An- 
swer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

CaNnADA AND THE Unirep Srates—Tue Fisnerres’ Dispures—Question, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) ‘ 

Evictions (IrELaND)—Tue GLENBEIGH Evicrions—Question, Mr. T. Fry ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Lanp Acr (Iretanp)—Report oF THE Commisston—Question, Mr. Lea; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Irish Lanp Commission — Jupician Renrs—Tue Returns — Question, 
Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). . 

Evictions (IrELAND)—TuHE Rarvaws—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis ; Anewers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) , 

Dispensary Districts (IrELAND)—MonicEreLra — Question, Dr. Tanner; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Tue Betrast Riots—TxHeE Rerort or THE Royat Commisstion—Questions, 
Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) 

Mines ReGuLation Act—Lacutasion—Queation, Mr. Burt; Answer, Tho 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Tux CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcnEquER—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Avdress in Ansiver is fMajestu’s fHost Gracious Speech—Avsouryep 
DesatEe [Szconp 1anT]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th 
January ; |—Question agaiu proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”— (Mr. 
Bradlaugh :;—Motion ‘agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next, 


MOTIONS. 


—_ --—— 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring i in a Bill to amend ‘ The Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act 1877,” —(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Mr. Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


Arbitration of Poor Law Questions (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mason, Mr. 
E. R. Russell, Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Mr. Watt, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Lacaita) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] ° oe oe 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Connolly, Mr. Sheil): presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 3] ee . 


Hares Preservation Bill—Ordered (Colonel Dawnay, Sir John Lubbock, Lord Ficho, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Beach, Mr. — Hill) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 4] ° ° oe es 

Places of Worship (Sites) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Borlase, Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘ Arthur, Mr. temne Wilson) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 5] oe ee ee 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norton, Viscount 
Folkestone, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Hoyle); presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] 


Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) Relief Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’ Kelly, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Arthur ore ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 7] ee 


Limited Owners (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Avthur 
Elliot, Mr. Ferguson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] ‘a es 


Returning Officers’ Expenses (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Provand, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. J. Bolton, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Watt, Mr. Tee ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 9} ee ° ee 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Coz, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’ Doherty, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Henry 


Campbell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 10] ee ee 
Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. J. 
A, Campbell) ; presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11] oe ee 


County Government (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James O’Brien, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy); presented, and read the 


first time [Bill12]. ., ‘ Me ie 
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[ January 28. ] 
Personal Property (Exemption from Sale) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
Mr. Picton, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Howorth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 13] 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Dwyer Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] oe 


Theatres (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. Woodall, Mr. —e 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 15] ae oe . 


Herb and Ginger Beer Makers’ Licence Bill—Considered in Committee: — 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. H. 8. Wright, Colonel Eyre, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Broadhurst, Colonel Anstruther, Mr. Byron Reed) ; presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 16] a * ad is 


Police Force Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Radeliffe Cooke, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Howard Vineent, 
Lord Claud Hamilton, Colonel Laurie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] .. 


Burial Grounds Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :-— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Woodall); presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] .. . 


Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Barclay, Sir George 
Balfour, Dr. Farquharson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] ee 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ovdered (Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Channing, Mr. Burt, Mr. Mason); pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 20] ee oe oe 


Truck Law Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Mason, Mr. Edmund Robertson) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] oe a ee 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :— Bill ordered (Mr. Lyell, Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Lacaita, Dr. Clark, Mr. Ferguson); 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] oe ee ee 


Mining Royalties Bill— Ordered (Mr. Conybeare,” Mr. Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Abraham, 
Mr. Borlase, Mr. Blake) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] i 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Carew, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. E. D. Gray, Sir Thomas Esmonde); presented, and read the first time 


- [Bill 24] ae oe oe oe oe 
Land Law (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Bryn Roberts, Mr. John Roberts, Mr. 
Warmington, Mr. Bowen axa Mr. Thomas Ellis) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 25] oe . oe oo - 


Leaseholds (Facilities of Purchase of Fee Simple) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. J. Rowlands, Mr. Warmington, Mr. Reid, Mr. Puleston, Mr. T. 


E. Ellis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] oe os 


Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sexton, Mr, Timothy 
Harrington, Mr. Chance, Mr. Healy, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Donal Sullivan) ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 27] ee ee ee ee 


Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Matthew Kenny, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O° Connor, Mr. Tuite, Mr. Lalor); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 28] ‘ os a ee 
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School Board for London (Pensions) Bill—Ordered (Sir Richard Temple, Sir Guyer 
Hunter, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. 
Gent-Davis); presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] s on 


Houses in Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Crilly, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, Colonel Nolan, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Leahy) ; presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 30] ee : ee ee 
Accumulations Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 31} és ee a. 


Parliamentary Elections Bill— Ordered (Mr. Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Fenwick, Dr. Clark, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Warmington) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] oe me 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ulster) Bill—Considered in Committee :— Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Johnston, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. De 
Cobain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] .. oe ee 


Justices of Peace Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Rendel, Sir Bernhard Samuelson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] vi 


Police Constables’ Pensions Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Sir George Russell, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Howara 


Vincent) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] ee +? 


National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Tuite, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, Mr. John O’ Connor, Mr. Conway, Mr. Nolan) ; presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 36] ee oe ee se 


Parochial Boards (Scotland) Bill — Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Barciay, Mr. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Graham, Mr. Esslemont) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] 


Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. William M‘Donaid, 
Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Chance, Mr. oie : mgt and read the 


first time [Bill 38} ee ° . oe 
Coal Mines Regulation Act (1872) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hayden, Mr. 

Arthur O'Connor, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, Mr. Clancy, Mr. ae Mr. Patrick O° Brien) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 39} ° ee ee 


Representation cf the People Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Timothy Harrington, 
Mr. Chance, Mr. Healy, Mr. M‘Cartan); presented, and read the first time | Bill 40] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stevenson, Mr. 
Charles Wilson, Mr. Waiter James, Mr. eatin presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 41) ee ee ee ee 
Small Debts (Scotland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Watt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] oe ee 

& 
Registration of Voters’ Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Childers, Sir Charles 
Russell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] ee ia 


London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Hubbard, Colonel Duncan, Mr. R. G. Webster) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 44] .. ee os oe vi 

Workmen’s Certificates Bill — Ordered (Mr. Gent-Davis, Mr. Byron Reed, Mr. 
Macartney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 45] oe ae 

Beer Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Quilter, Mr. Heneage, Viscount Wolmer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Gurdon) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] - ee . 
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University Education (Ireland) Fill—Ordered (Mv. Murphy, Mr. Dillon, Dr. For, 
Mr. Henry Gill, Mr. T. P. o_o Mr. Clancy, Dr. nes presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 47] . ° ee oe 
Butter Substitutes Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mayne, Mr. John O’ Connor, Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Lane, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Kenny) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] ee 


Elementary Education (Evening Schools) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stuart, Mr. A. 
H. Dyke Acland, Mr. H. J. Wilson, Mr. T. E. — Sir Henry Roscoe) ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 49] oe ° ee ee 


Technical Education (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hooper, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Dwyer Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] 


Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane, Mr. J. C. 
Bolton, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. A. L. Brown) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 51] oe ee oe ee 

Crofters (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Clark, Mr. Barelay, 
Mr. Esslemont, Dr. M‘Donald, Mr. Mackintosh) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 52] oe ee oe ee ee 

Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Francis Powell, 
Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Addison, Mr. Tomlinson); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 53} ms da a ‘ ba 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Harrington, Mr. Sexton, Mr. J. A. Blake, 
Colonel Nolan, Mr. Hooper, Mr. O' Hea) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] 


Housing of Working Classes Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pyne, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, Dr. Fox, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Quinn); presented, and read the first 


time [Pill 55] # a rs oe 


Technical Education (Day Schools) Bill— Ordered (Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Dixon, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Richard Temple) ; presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 56] .. ee oe oe 


Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Biggar, Mr. Deasy, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. Mahony, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Corbett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 57] .. 


Quarries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas Blake, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Burt, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 


Abraham (Glamorgan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 58] .. ee 
School Board Elections (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Shiress Will, 
Mr. Lacaita) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] oe ee 


Allotments of Land Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Cyril Flower, Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Pitt- 


Tewis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] ee ee 


Vestrymen’ s Qualification Bill—Ordered (Mi. James Rowlands, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr, James Stuart) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] 


Pauper Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Superannuation) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Chance, Mr. William Corbet) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62) ee 


Settled Land Acts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Elton, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Puleston, Mr. 
Tomlinson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 63} ‘is ee 


Tobacco Cultivation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Flynn, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. 
Pyne, Mr. Mayne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 64) es oe 
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Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. Lea, Mr. Johnston, Mr. anes « presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 65] ee ee . ° 


Fairs and Markets (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Tanner, Dr. Commins, Mr. aes 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Healy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] .. . 


Leasehold Enfranchisement (by Purchase or Rent-Charge) Bill—Ordered 
(Colonel Hughes, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Holloway, Major Banes) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 67] oe ee - oe 


Port and Harbour Authorities (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Thomas Mayne, Mr. 


Hooper); presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] oe ee 


Bankruptcy Court (Belfast) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ewart, Sir James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Macartney) ; presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69] ie 


Market Tolls (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Captain M‘Calmont, Mr. SmitheBarry, Mr. 
Macartney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] wil ‘a 


Voters Qualification and Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Abraham, Mr. Pickard, Mr. James Rowlands); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 71] ee ve ee 


Office under the Crown (Vacating of Seats) Bill—Ordered (Mr. W. F. Lawrence, 
Mr. A. D. Elliot, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. E. 


Robertson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] oe oe 
Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Sir James 
Corry, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Johnston) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] oe 


Belfast Government Bill—Ordered (Mr. Nolan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. O’ Kelly); presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] se 


Parliamentary Elections (Closing of Public Houses) Bill—-Ordered (Mr. Shirley, 
Mr. Gane, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Caleb Wright); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 75] se ms a i is 


Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. King, Mr. 
Baggallay, Mr. Fitegerald, Mr. Lacaita) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] 


Municipal Elections (Scotland) (Corrupt Practices) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lacaita, 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Shiress Will); presented, and read the first time [Bil! 77] 


Steam Engines and Boilers Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Crawford, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
William Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Pickard, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 78] ‘ oa es 


Education (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Thorburn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] 


Open Spaces (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Redmond, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Timothy Harrington); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 80] ee ee ee ee ee 


Police Force Enfranchisement (No. 2) Bill —Ordered (Mr. Scton-Karr, Mr. Puleston, 
Cclonel Saunderson, Mr. Biguwood, Viscount Curzon) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 81 ] oe . . ee * 
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Metropolis Government Bill—Ordered (Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, Major-General Golds- 
worthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir Albert Kaye Roilit, Mr. Morgan Howard, Mr. Hunt, Sir 
Guyer Hunter, Colonel Duncan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] 


Leaseholds (Purchase of Freeholds) Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Mr, John O’ Connor, Mr. Connolly) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 83] 


Religious Prosecutions Abolition Bil]]—Considered in Committee : — Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. 
Coleridge, Mr. Crossley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] on 

High Sheriff Disqualification (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Alderman John 
O’ Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Cox, Mr. John GO ne presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 85] ee as ve 


Friendly Societies (Transmission of Money) Bill—Ordered tal Curzon, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Captain Fellowes, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Godson, 
Sir Albert Rollit) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] oe . 


Agricultural Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Cobb, 
Mr. Francis Stevenson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill87] .. 


Bankruptcy (County Courts) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mulholland, Colonel 
King-Harman, Colonel Waring, Mr. Macartney, Mr. sated presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 88] .. ee . 


Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Watt, Mr. Graham, 
Mr. Gourley, Mr. Howell, Mr. Crossley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill £9) .. 


Justice of the Peace Qualification (Abolition) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
Wiihams, Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Burt) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 90] 

Corn Sales Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rankin, Sir Joseph R. Bailey, Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. 
Williamson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 91} ee as 


Assistant County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macartney, Colonel King- 
Harman, Colonel Waring); presented, and read the first time | Bill 92] ee 


Agricultural Labourers’ Wages Bill— Ordered (Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. Theodore 
Fry, Mr. Channing, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Stewart); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 93] oe an oe ee 4 

Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. Peter M'Donald, Mr. 
0’ Hea, Mr. Sextun, Mr. M‘Cartan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] 


Beer Adulteration (No, 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Edward Birkbeck, Baron Dimsdale, Sir 
Savile Crossley, Mr. Charles Hail, Mr. Fellowes, Baron F. de a apr ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 95] es oe . ee 
Steam Boilers Bill— Ordered (Mr. William Abraham, Mr. Nolan, Mr. Flynn); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 96] »s és we 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph Pease, Sir 
Charles Palmer, Mr. Isaac Wilscn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 97] oe 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. De Lisle, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Webster, Mr. prey presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 98] ee . . ee 

Early Closing Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John Barry, Mr. Burt, Mr. A. 
Cohen, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Whitley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886): Amendment (No, 2) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Provand); mnt and read the 


first time [Bill 100] . ee oe ee 
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Building Societies Act (1874) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Neill, Colonel 
Waring, Colonel Saundesron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101} ° 


Suffragans’ Nomination Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. John Talbot, Mr.§Towell, Baron Dimsdale, 
Admiral Field, Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) ;Zpresented, and read the 
first time [Bill 102) os ee ee ee 

Private Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Dillwyn, 
Mr. P. J. Power, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Molloy); presented,jand read the first time 
[Bill 103) oe . oe ° we 

Oaths Bill —Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Richard, Mr. Jesse Collings); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 104] ee oe oe ee 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Act as78) Amendment 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lea, Sir James Corry, Mr. John Blake, Mr. Ewart,) Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. T. W. Russell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 105] ee 


School Fees (Non-Paupers) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Liewellyn, Sir Richard Paget, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Quilter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 106] 


Private Bill Legislation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Craig Sellar, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
Howorth, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Arthur Elliot) ; presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 107] we ve ia mt ‘ 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Fire Brigade. Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Webster, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Cochrane-Baillie, Mr. 
Isaacson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] ee ee 


Town Hotpincs— 
Select Committee re-appointed ee ee 


Truck Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :— Bill ordered 
(Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Warmington, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Esslemont) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] we 


Trees (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chance, Mr. Gilhooly, Mr. Marum, Mr. P. J. 
OBrien, Mr. Sheehan, Sir Joseph pete presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 110] ** . *e e. ee 
Sale of ntoxicating Liquors on Saturday (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. W. 
Russe 1, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Lea) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 111] oe 


Small Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Flower, Mr. sap arenas Mr, Pitt-Lewis) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] on J = 
Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 4) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Lea, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Sinclair) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] we 
Fishings, &c, Valuation (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caldwell, Dr. Cameron, Dr. 
Clark) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] ee 
Free Libraries Acts Consolidation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caldwell, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Cameron Corbett); presented, and read the first time [Bill 115} ee ee 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) Bill — Ordered (Sir Richard ' Temple, Mr. 
Hastings, Mr. Godson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] .. ° 


PERPETUAL PENsIons— 
Select Committee appointed oe ee ee oe 
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Metropolitan Board of Works (Theatres, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. R. G. Webster) ; — and read the first time 
[Bill 117] - fa 


Metropolis Management Acts einen Bill — Ordered (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg, Colonel Hughes, Mr. Whitmore, Sir Algernon Borthwick) ; — and read 
the first time [Bill 118] ee 


Felonious Use of Firearms Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Hulse) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 119] és ve Se \ ee 

Shipwreck Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Edward Birkel presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 120] 


Public Trustee Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Edward 
Russell, Mr. Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] 


ree Libraries Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, Mr. Collins, Sir John —_— Sir Lyon — presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 122] Ass 


Primogeniture Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Milnes-Gaskell\; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] oe ee 


Bankruptcy Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sexton, Mr. Chance, Mr. O° Hea, 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Reynolds); presented, and read the first time [Bill 124] ° 


Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty Bill—Ordered (Mr. O' Hea, Mr. Dwyer Gray, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. A. O’ Connor, Mr. Deasy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] 


Railway Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Charles Parker, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. se 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] 
f12. 45. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Privitece—‘‘ Toe Queen v. Lorp Graves,”—Observations, Lord Ribbles- 
dale, Lord Coleridge (Lord Chief J ustice of a ; Reply, The 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) 


Women’s Suffrage Bill! (No. 5)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Denman) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months,”’)—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 
On Question, That (‘‘ now ’’) stand part of the Motion ? Aesolved in the 


negative :—Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 


Rott or THE Lorps— 
The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Par- 

liaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 6.) 

Lunacy Acts seen Bill (x. names (The Lord ers read 1 
(No. 7) ee ° oe 

Lunacy Bill [a.t. hl pvadae (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 8) 

Cathedral Churches = J ear eer (The Lord Bishop of atts read 1* 
(No. 9) 


Electric Lighting Act (1882) aaciteuass iL (u.t.]— Presented (The Lord 
Thurlow) ; read 1* (No. 10) . Po 
(5. 30. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JANUARY 31. 
MOTION. 


——————— 


New Writ ror THe Boroven or St. Grorce’s, Hanover Square— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a New Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Saint George's, Hanover Square, in the room of Algernon 
Malcolm Arthur Percy, esquire, commonly called Lord Algernon Malcolm Arthur 
Percy, who since his Election for the said Borough hath accepted the Office of 
Steward or Bailiff of Her eeedal s Manor of Northstead, in the County of York,” 

—(Mr. Akers- Douglas) ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now  adbi ned,”’—( Sir Wilfrid Lawson : ae 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 93, Noes 173; Majority 80. 
— (Div. List, No. i.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


——f- 


Scortanp—Tue Truck Acrs—Mrines anp Works 1n Scortanp—Question, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) ‘ 

Burman—Muitary Expxpition to te Rusy Muves—Messrs. STREETER 
—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Law anv Justice—CaseE or Tuomas THOMPSON, Convictep or Murprr— 
Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, The ‘Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Hampton Court Patace—Sarety or THE ART "TREASURES, &o. —Questions, 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answers, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) 

Law anv Jusrice—Tue Revisep Srarures—Issvz or a New Anp Curar 
Epitron—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Law anp JusricE—CopIFICATION OF THE Crna Law—Question, Mr. 
Howell; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Coumisstoners oF Epvcation (IrnzLanp) — Scoot Lanps ar Cavan — 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland = 
Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881 — Sup - Commissioners — Srrrincs AT 
Kirxenny—Question, Mr. Chance; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael "Hicks-Beach) : 

MeEtTropotis—RENEWAL OF THE COAL AND Wixe Dvrs—Question, Mr. 
Buxton; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Licurovse Intvmmants—ExreriMents aT THE SOUTH ForELanp—Ques- 
tion, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

OrancEe Socreriges—Orricers oF THE ARMY AND MixiT1a— Question, Mr. 
P. O’Brien; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) es 

Eurtoyers’ Lusmiry Acts—Lzcistation — ~ Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Royat Irish ConsrasuLany—Tue Lasourers (IRELAND) Acts—Question, 
Mr. O’Hea; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) 

Iris Lanp Comsmssioners—Satz or Lanp, Co. Doxecat—Question, Mr. 
Biggar Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 

each ) oe oe oe ee oe 
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ArMY—QUARTERMASTERS AND Ripinc Masters—Question, Colonel Duncan; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Intanp Revenvue—Tue Carriage Tax anp Gun Tax—Question, Mr. 
Andersun; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Scortanp—Tue Western Istanps—Procurators Fiscat—Question, Mr. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Post Orrice—Conveyance oF Mairs To THE GamBrA—Questions, Mr. 
M‘Arthur, Lord Claud Hamilton ; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Scortanp—Tue Skye Crorrerns—SuHerirr trone—Cinssiion, Dr. Clark ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Arrairs or Sours-Eastern Evrope—AvstTRIA AND Rusera—Queation, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Rattwars — Rerurn or Rares For Catntege OF Ewen AND Fonuran 
Propuce—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Tue EccrestasticaL ComMissioNERS—RETURN oF Duss, &c. vm Oevestion, Mr. 
Conybeare; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) . 

Army—Tuz Royat Horse Artittery — Question, Colonel Hamilton ; : 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Acrartan Outraces (IrELAND)—Tsx Returns — Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis ; Answer, The Chief ey for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) 

BELFast Rrore—Tane REPORT OF THE Roa Coecniteiacie sQuentiin, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Rpeneteny for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) 

Ecyrpr—Tue Spunan—Rasane oF Emin Bry | — Qeedicn, “Mr. J sation 
Huntly M‘Carthy; Answer, The Under maeree of State for st 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Evicrions (IrELanD)—Tue GienpeicH Ev sciiaiiDelaiialiin: Mr. 0’ Hea : : 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


Avvress in Anstwer to Her fMajestv’s fost Gracious Speech—Anvsounnep 
Desate [Turrp Nicut|— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th 
January: }—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ ’_( Lord 
George Hamilton : :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further ad- 
journed till To-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1j|— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,” — - (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) . : ‘ 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed for To-morrow,”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out “ To- -morrow, ” and insert “ this day 
fortnight,”—( dir. Chance :) Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion withdrawn :—Bill committed for Thursday. 
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MOTIONS. 


———— 9 


Ballot Act (1872) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend ‘ The Ballot Act, 
1872,”—( Colonel Saunderson) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Colonel 
Saunderson, Colonel Waring, Mr. Macartney) ; presented, and read the 
first time [ Bill 138.] 


Drainage and Improvement Of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Jackson, Sir Michael i i presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 127] =i a a 


Parliamentary Franchise Cixtensien to Women) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Woodall, 
Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. M‘Laren, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Howorth, 
Mr. Maclure, Mr, Stansfeld); presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] oe 


Borough Funds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Woodall, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Picton, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Woodhead) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] 


Coal Mines, &c., Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary thine Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 130] 


Criminal Law (Scotland) Procedure Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Secretary Balfour, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General ‘for Scotland); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 131] .. oe oe ee 

First Offenders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer Churchill, 
Str Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Molloy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 132] oe ee 


Agricultural Tenants Relief Bill — Ordered (Mr. Seale-Hayne, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] ée 


Deacons (Church of England) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gedge, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. MacInnes); presented, and read the first time [Bill 134] 


Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill—Ordered (Mr. David Plunket, Mr. hotaine 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 135} oe oe oe 


Public Parks and Works (Metropolis) Bil] — Ordered (Mr. David Plunket, Mr. 
Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 136] 


Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act (1871) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Sir oe 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Gent-Davis) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 137] as oe oe ee oe 

Pusuic Peririons— 

Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


PrintiInc— 
Select Committee appointed :-. List of the Committee 


KitcHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (Hovsre or Commons)— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee se he 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 


Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland, Mr. siacisi 
Smith, Mr. Courtney) ; presented, and read the first time [Pill 139] 


Miners’ Wages Payment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Mason, Mr. Borlase, Mr. 
Clancy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 140} ee ee 


Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Fulton, eid 
Colomb, Mr. C. R. Spencer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 141] 
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Merchandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill — Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. 
Attorney General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] 

Rod Fishing (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Laing Brown, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Angus seit sone and read the first time 
(Bill 143) oe ; 


Sites for Churches, &c. (Ireland) Ritl—Ordured (Mr. Byrne, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
Sheehy, Mr. Jordan, Colonel Nolan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 144] 


Sanitation of Houses (Metropolis) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. 
Tomlinson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 145] nd aa 
[1.15.j 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 


Srate-Direcrep Emicration—Petition presented, Lord Denman 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Lord FitzGerald); read 1* (No. 4) 
[ 4.30.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o— 


PaRLIAMENT—STANDING OrDERS— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Causiiiee 


ParLiAMENT—SELECTION— 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill— 

Petition and Order of Leave [ Ist February, 1886] read; Bill read the 
first and second time; and one Bill having been reported and con- 
sidered in the last Session o Parliament), 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be ordered to be read the third time,’’—( dr. 


Dodds) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered to be read the third 


time on Friday. 
QUESTIONS. 


——_——9———— 

Law anv Justice (InELAND)—Tue Jury Sysrem—Caatences in Criminal 
Cases—Questions, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Commission ON AGRICULTURE, 1881-2—MAINTENANCE OF THE INDOOR Poor 
—Question, Mr. E. Hubbard; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ; 

Post Orrice—Parcets Post BETWEEN Paco AND Roxer—Questicn, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
Tue Nortuern Paciric—Evacuation or Port Hamittron—Questions, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson, Mr. Young; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) , 

Eocyrr — Orgeninc or Trape with tHE Sovpan—Questions, Mr. Bryce ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for aise: Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson ) +s 

AcricutturaL DEPARTMENT — Ceraruaset oF Hors — united Mr. 
Brookfield ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster van 
Jchn Manners) oe oe ; : 
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[ February 1.] 


Tue Parxs (Recentr’'s Park)—Dismissau or a ConstanLe—Question, Dr. 
Tanner; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) . 
Pustic Hratra—Tne Surron Cemerrny—Question, Mr. Arthur 0” Connor; 

Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Evictions (IneLanp)—Evictions From GwrEporE—Question, Mr. O’Hea ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Evictions (InzEtanp)—Tue Gienseicn Evictions — ALLOWANCES TO THE 
ConsTaABULARY— Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 

Post Orrice—An ImpertaL Penny Postace—Question, Mr. Edwin De 
Lisle; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) . 

Ecyrr—Army or Occvration—Hearrn or THE Troops — Question, Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson ; ee The shia 2: of State for War = E. 


Stanhope) .. os 


Notices or Motioxs— 
Ordered, That the Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Address, 
in Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech, have precedence this day of the Notices of 
Motions, — (Mfr. W. H. Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
Avodress in Answer to Her Majesty's fost Gracious Speech—Avsournep 

Desare [Fovrrn Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th January] : 
—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed 

After long debate, Mored, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __/ Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __( Mr. 


Handel Cossham: :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to:— 
Debate further adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Felonious Use of Firearms Bill [Bill 119]—- 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(IMr. Howard 


Vincent) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


ome ) omen 


Mining Leases (Cornwall and Devon) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Acland, Sir John St. 
Aubyn, Mr. Courtney, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Bickford-Smith, Mr. Seale-Hayne) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 146] ° os eo 

Stannaries Act (1869) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Acland, Sir John St. 
Aubyn, Mr. Courtney, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Bickford-Smith, Mr. Seak-Hayne) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] 
[12. 45. ; 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ee Qo 
Avdress in Anstuer to Mer Majesty's Most Gracious Speech—Avsournep 
Desate [ Firra Nicur}]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question (January 27 :]— 
Question —_ proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, it Heing a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood further br eter’ till 7o-morrow. 
[5.50.] 
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Customs Law Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Seymour a Mr. Gourley) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 155) = 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 


Appress To Her Maszesty on Her Most Gracious Sprecu 
Queen’s SreEcur—HeEr Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDREss reported 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [1..]—Presented (Tie Lord Hobhouse); read 14 (No. 13) 


Pluralities Act — Bill = ee (The Lord rns read 1* 
(No. 14) ° ee 
[4.30.] 
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Colonel Nolan, Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) : 
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George Campbell ; antes The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
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India (Sir John Gorst) 
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Boarp—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) a Ze 
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Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 
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Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) 
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—(Questions, Mr. J. Howard, Colonel Laurie; Answers, The Secretary 

of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Evictions (IrnELtanp)—Norices to Rexievine Orricers—TuE Grexesian 
Evicrions—Questions, Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Sexton; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Tue Norrnern Paciric—Evacuation oF Porr Hamitton — Question, 
Captain Colomb; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

Cuariry ComMMIssION Senate Wencenen | OF Taeee— Question, Sir 
John Swinburne; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) 

Parui auaus—Pomscarion OF Evinexce GIVEN BEFORE Rovar Connarsezons 
anp Setecr Commirrers—Question, Mr. Hoyle ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Tne Pustic Funps—TRANSMISSION OF Divipexns— Question, Mr. Joivey ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ 

Hype Park Corner (New Srreets) Birr—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) j 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Address in Anstwer to Her Miajesty’s Most Gracious Speech—Avsournep 
Desate [SrxTH Niout ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th January :} 
—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ (Mr. 
eon :)—Question put, and ogreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
o-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1j— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) .. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ To-morrow,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Thursday next,” —( Mr. Chance,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the 

Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agr 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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(No. 15) ga 


Sranpinc OrpDERS Ciicetblin ital :—List of the Committee 


Private Brrts— 
All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered. 
[ 4.45.) 
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———— 9 
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Evictions (IrELAND)—Tue GLenzEIGu Evictions—Question, Mr. Wootton 
Isaacson ; Answer, The Chief dma for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) os 

Law anv Jusrice (IrELanv) — Tue Jury Sysrem— CwALLEncEs IN 
CrimivaL Cases — Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) : 

Intanp Revenvue—Income Tax—Foreicn Finus—Question, Mr. Howorth ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—p—— 


Avoress in Answer to Her Majesty’s (Most Gracious Speech—Avsounnep 
Denate [Seventn Nicut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question _ J = | 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed F 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 4th paragraph, to add the words ‘‘and humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that, inasmuch as the expenses of the prolonged occupation of Egypt by a 
British Force have to be borne by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, the great 
majority of whom have no direct interest in the Government or affairs of Egypt, and 
that the retention of our Troops in Egypt is a cause of suspicion and irritation to 
Continental Governments, and calculated to weaken the influence of this Country in 
the Councils of Europe, humbly to pray Her Majesty to take immediate ig for 
recalling the whole of Her Forces from Egypt,”—(Mr. Cremer)... 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added.” 

After long debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amend- 
ment, in line 9, to leave out the word “ immediate,”—( Mr. Jiling- 
worth.) 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘immediate’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment: ’’—The House divided; Ayes 247, Noes 127; Majority 

120.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Question put, 

‘That the words ‘and humbly to represent to Her Majesty that, inasmuch as the 
expenses of the prolonged oc cupation of Egypt by a British Force have to be borne by 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, the great majority of whom have no direct 
interest in the Government or affairs of Egypt, and that the retention of our Troops 
in Egypt is a cause of suspicion and irritation to Continental Governments, and 
calculated to weaken the influence of this Country in the Councils of Euro 
humbly to pray Her Majesty to take immediate steps for recalling the whole of Her 
Forces from Egypt’ be there inserted,” —{Mr. Cremer.) 

The House divided; Ayes 97, Noes 263; Majority 166.—(Div. List, 
No. 4.) 

Main Question again proposed 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. Parnell : :)—Meiion 
agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 8) Bili— 


Order for Second Reading read pe 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Tuesday next. 


MOTIONS. 


0 
Colonial Service [Pensions] Bill—Kesolution [Feb. 3] reported, and agreed to :— Bill 
ordered (Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Jackson); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 158] os ee ee 
Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
M‘Lagan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] ee oe 
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Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. “A 
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Address in Anstoer to Her Majesty's fost Gracious Speech—Avsournep 
Desate [Nita Niexut}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [7th 
February : : |--Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted : ”— Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Coleridge :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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—_— 
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inserted : ”—Debate resumed 
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Avovress in Anstwer to Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech—Avsounnep 
Degsate [ELeventu Nicut}]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [7th 
February : }|—Question again proposed, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted : ”’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *_( Mr. 
Sexton :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Solicitor General, Mr. Stuart-Wortley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 164] 1198 
City of London Fire Inquests Bill — Ordered (Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Hubbard); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 165] “a -- 1198 
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anv Sworp Bayonets—Question, Observations, The Earl of wre gaser A. ; 
Reply, Lord Elphinstone (A Lord in Waiting) 


Parivate Boa.ts—AMENDMENT oF Stanpinc OrpERS— 
Standing Orders Nos. 62, 64, 66, 115, 113, 117, 1834, and 177 considered 
and amended ; and to be printed as amended. (No. 18.) [4.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— 9—— 
Orkney Roads Bil! (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Dodds) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,’””—(Mr. 
Lyell.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 219, 
Noes 189; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Main Question put :—Bill read a second time, and committed, 
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iaseted? Debate resumed 
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Moved, “‘ That the Order for the Third Reading be taken into considera- 
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[ February 14.) Page 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Address in Answer to Wer PMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech—Avsoursev 
Desate [Tuirteenta Nicut|— 


Order read, for resuming Stiowaet Debate on Question [27th January : | 


—Question again pro —-Debate resumed 1414 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 10th paragraph, to insert the words—‘‘ And humbly to express 
regret that it is not proposed to inquire into the exceptional position of agricultural 
holders in Scotland bound under nineteen years’ leases, contracted and entered 
upon prior to the recent serious fall in the prices of all agricultural produce ; a fall 
which has rendered stipulated rents inequitable, and in many cases impossible, under 
the altered circumstances of the Country ; the operation of which leases, ially 
those still covered by the Law of Hypothec, tends to prevent the full development of 
the productive capabilities of the land, (Mr. Esslemont) ee +» 1425 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted : ’—After long 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 96, Noes 198; 
Majority 102. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes e's os .. 1471 


Great Brirary—Locat Home Rute—Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert the words—‘‘ But humbly to submit to Her 
Majesty that the affairs of the Realm have out-grown the capacity of this House ; 
and humbly to pray of Her Majesty to invite Her Majesty’s Ministers to consider and 
submit to Parliament Measures whereby great part of the special affairs of Scotland, 
and of other parts of Great Britain, may be relegated to bodies representing the 
several parts of the Kingdom, and the excessive burden on this House may be 
relieved,”"— (Sir George Campbell) .. os as +» 1479 

Question aca “That those words be there inserted: ’’—After 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 

adjourned,” —(Dr. Cameron :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further ad- 


journed till To-morrow. 
MOTIONS. 


— 0 ——_ 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill — (Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Kimber) ; presented, and read tho first time [Bill 167] -» 1493 


Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation Bill—(Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
Mr. Finch-Hatton, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gurdon, Visecunt Curzon, Sir Savile 


Crossley, Mr. Norton); presented, and read the first time [Bill 167] .. 1493 


(12.40. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Glebe Lands Bill (No. 16)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Viscount Cross) .. 1494 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday the lst of March 


next. 
Pouce Acrs (Ingtanp)—Tue Corporation or Liwertok—Exrra Po tice 


—Question, Observations, The Duke of St. Albans; Reply, The Lord 
Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan) :—Short debate thereon... -» 1503 
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Army—Tne Royat ArtTittery— Rvumovurgep Repvorion or THE Force— 
Question, Observations, Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Ellenborough ; 





Reply, The Under Secretary of State for War (Lord Harris) .. 1518 
Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) Bill big L.J]—Presented fa Lord 

Bishop of Lichfield); read 1* (No. 22) .. +» 1518 
[6.20.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o — 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” — (Sir Charles 
Forster) . 1519 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Queen’ 8 Consent 
signified :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Sutton District Water Bili (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir Charles 
Forster) . 1526 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now, and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( 4dr. 
Arthur O’ Connor.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, ‘Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
T. LP. O Connor :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 99, 
Noes 224; Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 
Original Question again proposed . 1542 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn : :-—Original ‘Question put, ‘and agreed to: 
—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_ 9 ——- 


Court or Banxruproy (Iretanp)—Mr. L. H. James, tare Orricrar 
AssIGNEE — Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) ‘ . 1543 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Sates oF Horpincs — Reservations—Question, 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 


Holmes) pe 1543 
Law anv Justice—CitTy oF Loxpow Court—Question, Mr. O’ Hanlon ; ; 
Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) . 1544 


Mercuant Suarerinc Acts—Loss of THE ‘ Kapunpa *— Question, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) 1544 

Inp1a—Rezror in THE Inpian TELEGRAPH DerartMent — ~ Question, Mr. 
King; Answer, The Under Roonaan: of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) . 1545 

Crime anp OvrracE (Inetaxp) ) — AssauLrs in Wexrorp Co. —Question, 

Sir Thomas Esmonde; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 


(Mr. Holmes) . 1545 
Cottector or Rares’ Orrice (InzLanp)—Question, Sir Thomas Esmonde; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes . 1546 


Harzours anp Passine Totts Act, 1861—GUARANTEE OF Ans — Ques- 
tion, Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) 1547 
Law and Potice (Inetanp)—Mitistreet Perry Szsstons— Serceant 
Moroyvey—Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Attorney General for 
Treland (Mr. Holmes) oe es ee .. 1547 
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Boarp or Trape (Marine Department) — Wreck or tHe “Tatty Ho” 
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The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Law anv Justice (Scortanp)— Myxtes Martin, Crorrer, A Prisoner IN 
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Drarnace Districts In Kizxeyny—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) ‘ 
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W. Abraham (Limerick, W.); Answer, The Attorney General for Ire- 
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ReEports—Question, Mr. C. Wright; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
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Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
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Stevenson ; Answer, The Under ry nee of State for beta Affairs 
(Sir James } Fergusson) 

Scortanp — Distress 1n LANARKSHIRE — Question, Mr. ‘Onuniaghime 
Graham; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Army—Ranx oF Mepicat Orricers—Question, Sir Guyer Hunter; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ‘ 

Army Warrant — Cyprus Mau. Service — Question, Sir Edmund 
Lechmere ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the om (Sir Henry 
Holland) 

Tue Noxrn Sea Fisuerres—Report or THE CoMMirre: — ~ Question, Sir 
Henry Tyler; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) 

TRADE AND ComMERCE — INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 1HE SUGAR 
Bounties — Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, “The Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) ee . 

Coat Mines—Expiosion at THE Woop Enp Pits, Lancasnrre—Question, 
Mr. Fenwick ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) ee ee ee . 
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Eeyrr—Port Dves on Sarerrnc—Question, Mr. T. Sutherland ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Navy (Tue Dockyarps) — Devonrorr Dockyarp—Tuz Imperiat Instt- 
TUTE — CoLLEcriIon or Susscriprions — Question, Mr. a ae : 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 

Merceanr Surprinc—Tue ‘‘AnpREw Jounson”’ AND THE “‘ THIRLMERE ” 
—Question,.Mr. Provand ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Tue Parks (Merxoporis)—Batrersea Parx—Question, Mr. "Seager Hunt; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 3 

Law anp Justice — Grant or Quarter Sessions to BracksuRN — Ques- 
tion, The Marquess of Hartington; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

War Orrice (Orpnance Department) — ConTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES FOR 
QuEENsLanD—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The sith General 
of Ordnance (Mr. Northcote) 

Law anp Justice (IrEtanp) — Rexicion or Jurors — Question, Mr. 
Maurice Healy; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) > 

Law AanpD JusTICE (Inetanp)—Winter Assizes—Question, Mr. Maurice 
Healy; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Mercaant Suiprinc — Derention or THE ‘“‘TELEGRAPHO”’ BY THE 
Dominican GoverNMENT—Question, Sir Thomas Esmonde; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson ) 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (Scortanp)—Tottina PrLaces — ~ Question, Mr. 
Thorburn; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
Coat anv Wine Dues Continuance But — Questions, Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) ; Gunetion, Mr. T. P. 

O’Connor [No reply} : 

Intanp Revenve — A Rarine " OLAUsE FOR Hoarpinas oo - Question, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Burman (Uprer)—Reportep Curnese Invasion — Questions, Mr. Legh, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) 

Law anv JusTIcE (Inetanp)—Tie Jory Sysrem—CHatLences In CRIMINAL 
Caszs—Questions, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answers, The ae General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Iurzriat ann Coroxtat Dzrexces — CoaLina Srarions In THE EasvERN 
Cotonizs—Question, Sir William Crossman; Answer, The euntiied 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) , . 

Tue Royat Commission on THE Lanp Law (Inranp) Acr, 1881, AND 
THE Purowase oF Lanp (IRELAND) Acr, 1885 — Lxorst.aTI0on—Ques- 
tions, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) > ee 

BureartAa—Tue CorresPoNDENCE— Question, Sir William ‘Bacco: An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -_ 

Depression or TrapE anp AGricutturE—Cost or THe CoMMIssIoN— 
Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) wi % 

Raittway Rares anp CHARGES Burz—Question, Mr. J. Ww. “Bisehs ; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De orms) 


Notices or Motion— 
Ordered, That the Order for pang the Adjourned Debate on the Address have pre- 
cedence og md of the Notices of Motion and Orders of the Day,—(Mr. William 
enry Smi 
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ORDER .OF THE DAY. 





Address in Answer to Mer Majesty's Most Gracious Speech—Avsournep 

Depate [ Fourtrentn Nicat]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th January : ] 
— Question again proposed :—Debate resumed on an 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert the words —‘‘ And. humbly to represent 
to Her Majesty that recent events in Skye and Tiree, and the general administration 
of justice in the Highlands, have caused serious concern to the people of Scotland, 
and demand full inquiry,’”’— (Dr. Cameron) oe ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Wr. Mahony :) 
—After further debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 87, 
Noes 112; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 

Original Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted” 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 

Hunter :)— After further short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate 
Surther adjourned till To-morrow. 

PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Bustness—Observations, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith):—Short debate thereon .. 


MOTIONS. 
—~e—— 

Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Baron 
Henry De Worms, Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert Maxwell); presented, and read the first 
time (Bill 168] oe oe ee eo . 

Waste Lands (Mining) Bill—Ordered (Mv. Philip Stanhope, Sir John Swinburne, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Howell, Mr. Fenwick) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 169] ee oe ee oe 

Parish Allotments Committees Bill— Ordered (Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. James Ellis, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Thomas Ellis) ; presented, and read the first 


[Bill 170) a : és e 
[ 12.40. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


OrpErs or THE Day— 
Ordered, That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Address have pre- 
cedence this day of the other Orders of the Day,—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ommenerian 
Avdress in Anstwer to Her fMajesty’s PMost Giracious Speech—Avsounnep 
Desate [Frrreenta Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [15th 
February : |—Question again proposed, ‘ That those words be there 
inse :”’—Debate resumed — oe ee 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 136, Noes 
253 ; Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 

Main Question again proposed ee oe ee 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Sexton :)—After 
short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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Partiament—Busrvess oF THE Hovse (Ruies or Procenurne)—Notice of 
Motion, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1714 
MOTIONS. 
—— Ge 


Metropolitan Open Spaces Act (1881) Extension Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Dalrymple, Sir Charles Forster, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Reid, Sir Albert Rollit, 


Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 171] oe +. 1714 
Parliamentary Elections (Simultaneous Voting) Bill —Ordere? §( 4. H. FP. 

Beaumont, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Craven); presented, and read the first time 

[Bill 172) ee ee oe ee oo Wild 


Municipal Rates Assessment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Dodds, Sir Albert 


Rollit, Mr. Craig); presented, and read the first time [Bill 173] ee r ij 1714 
5.50 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


ResieNaTion oF THE Eart or Dunraven—Personal Explanation, The Earl 
of Dunraven ; Reply, The Prime Minister (The Marquess of Salisbury) 1715 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (No. 15)— 


Amendment reported (according to Order) .. ee es 
Further Amendments made ; Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow; and to be 


printed as amended. (No. 25.) 


Law of Evidence Amendment Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Bramwell); read 1* 
(No. 23) ra ve e+ 1727 


Justices’ Jurisdiction Bill (1.t.]—Presented (The Lord Bramwell); read 1* (No. 24) 1727 
[ 5.15. } 


1726 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_-- 


Ambleside Railway Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Sir Charles Forster) 1728 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Hr. 
Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 189, Noes 
177; Majority 12.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
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Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 

Trrme Rent-Cuarce (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
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Merropotitay Water Surrty—Tue AssEessment—Question, Mr. Wootton , 
Isaacson ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 


(Mr. Matthews) .. 1772 
TREES (InzLawp)—Re-arrorestinc—Question, Mr. Marum ; ” Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) «. 1778 


Army (Smartt Arms)—Tue Lee-Burton Macazine Rirte—Question, Mr. 

Watt ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. 1773 
THE Riismeeny Orrick — Coryricut in GoverNMENT PvusLicaTions — 

Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, The First Lord of the 

(Mr. W. H. Smith) -. 1774 
Toe Queen's Juss CeresRaTION—CLEeRKs AND OTHER EMPLOYES IN THE 

Civ Service—Question, Sir Robert Fowler ; Answer, The First Lord 

of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee . «» 1775 
TrapDE AnD Commernce—INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE @usan Bounties 

—Question, Colonel Hill; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 

(Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ . 1775 
Trustee Savincs Banxs—Tae theener Greases Basix Qintelion, Mr. 

Howell; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 1775 
Poor Law (ENnGLanp anp WatLEs)—Papprnctron Worknovse—IncaRcBRa- 

TION OF A Femate not A Lunatic—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; An- 

swer, The Secretary of State for the Home aa erty (Mr. 

Matthews) .. .. 1776 
ParciaMent—Tuz New Rvs or y Paocepuns ‘(1882)—Rute 2 (Apsourn- 

MENT OF THE Huvse)—Motion, Mr. Dillwyn; Observations, Mr. Speaker 1777 


MOTION. 


Paruiament — Business or tHE Hovse — Rutes or Procepure — 
ReEsoLuTion— 
Moved, *‘ That the consideration of the proposed Rules of Procedure have precedence of 
all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on every day on which the consideration 
of those Rules may be set down by the Government,” — (Ir. William Henry Smith) 1778 


After short debate, Amendment proposed, after the second word ‘‘day,” 
in line 3, to insert the words ‘‘ except on Tuesday, the 22nd instant,” 
(Mr. Richard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ”” —Aiter 
further short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 158, 

Noes 261; Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Main Question again proposed 1793 

Amendment pro , at the end of the Question, to add the words 
“except upon the Wednesdays on which Bills relating to Ireland are 
set down,” —( fr. Parnell.) 

(Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted: ’— After 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 107, Noes 212; 
Majority 105. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ms rr »» 1821 

Main Question put, ‘and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


———- 


Avvress in Answer to Wer Majesty's fMost Gracious Speech—Avsournxp 
Desaiz (SixreEnrit Nout |— 
Order read, for resuming Ad ya Debate on Question [27th sit } 
—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed ee 1825 
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Appress In Axawer To Hex Masesty’s Most Gractous Srrecu—continued. 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Afr. 
Arthur O’ Connor >\—After further short debate, Question put:—The 
bar divided; Ayes 119, Noes 261; Majority 142.—(Div. List, 

0. 13.) 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of paragraph 12, to insert the words—‘‘ Humbly to represent to Her Ma- 
jesty that the want of employment and general distress prevalent among the working 
classes in England and Ireland deserve the immediate attention of this House,”— 
(Mfr, Cox) ss sa és «i, .. 1834 
Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words be there inserted: — After 
debate, Moved, ‘That the Question be now put,”—(Jfr. William Henry 
Smith :)—The House divided ; Ayes 291, Noes 81; Majority 210. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ae “" .. 1846 
Question put, “That those words be there inserted:”—The House 
divided; Ayes 84, Noes 283; Majority 199. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes or bis .. 1849 
Main Question again proposed :—Joved, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
ut,”—( Mr. William Henry Smith:)—The House divided; Ayes 289, 
oes 74; Majority 215.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 
Main Question ot —The House divided; Ayes 283, Noes 70; Majority 





213.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 
Entry in the Votes a on ee . 1852 
Moved, “‘ That a Committee be appointed to draw up an Address to be presented to Her 
Majesty upon the said Resolution,” —(Mr. William Henry Smith) .. «> 1853 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address to be presented to Her Majesty upon the 
said Resolution :—List of the Committee oe oa +» 1854 


MOTION. 


Petty Sessions Districts Boundaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas Gill, 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. Mahony); presented, and read the first time [Bill 174) .» 1854 
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LORDS. 


NEW PEERS. 


Tuurspay, January 27. 


John Gleneairn Carter Hamilton, esquire, created Baron Hamilton of Dalzell in 
—~ =~ of Lanark. as melee peal in Ordi 

Edw acnaghten, esquire, Q.C., appointed a of A in inary, 
under the provisions of The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, with the dignity 
of a Baron for life, by the style and title of Baron Macnaghten of Runkerry 
in the county of Antrim. 


Tuurspay, Fesavary 10. 
Perey, Lord Shute—Was introduced by virtue of a special limitation in the 
atent, &c., dated 17th April 1880, and sat first in Parliament after the 
death of his brother George William, Lord Shute, and took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


TuurRsDAY, January 27. 


The Earl Amherst, after the death of his father. 
The Earl of Strafford, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Monkswell, after the death of his father. 


COMMONS. 


—-- G-—— 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Durina Recess. 
For Brighton Borough, v. David Smith, esquire, deceased. 
For Middlesex County (Brentford Division), v. Octavius Coope, esquire, deceased. 
For Liverpool Borough (Exchange Division), v. David Duncan, esquire, deceased. 
For Donegal County (Southern Division), v. Bernard Kelly, esquire, deceased. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 27. 


For Kent County (Dartford Division), v. The Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
baronet, Vice President of the Committee of Council on Education. 

For Longford (Northern Division), v. Justin M‘Carthy, esquire, who having been 
returned as a Member for the said County of Longford (Northern Division), 
part for the City of Londonderry, elected to sit for the City of Lon- 

onderry. 

For Antrim County (Northern Division), v. Edward Macnaghten, esquire, Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary. 

Fripay, Janvary 28. 

For Sligo (Southern Division), v. Thomas Sexton, esquire, who, having been 
returned as a Member for the said County of Sligo (Southern Division), and 
also for the Borough of Belfast (Western Division), elected to sit for the 
Borough of Belfast (Western Division). 








NEW WRITS ISSUED — continued. 


Monnay, January 31, 

For The Borough of St. George's, Hanover Square, v. Algernon Malcolm Arthur 
Percy, esquire, commonly called Lord Algernon Malcolm Arthur Percy, who 
since his Election for the said Borough hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of Her Majesty’s Manor of Northstead, in the County of York. 
Monpay, Feprvary 14. 

For Burnley, v. Peter Rylands, esquire, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuurspay, January 27. 
ighton— William Tindal Robertson, esquire. 
Middlesex (Brentford Division)\—James Bigwood, esquire. 
Fray, Janvary 28. 
Liverpool (Exchange Division)—Ralph Neville, esquire. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 3. 
County of Kent (Dartford Division\—The Right Hon, Sir William Hart Dyke, 
baronet. ’ 
Tuurspay, Feprvary 10: 
Borough of St. George's, Hanover Square—Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 
North Longford Division of the County of Longford —Timothy Michael Healy, 
esquire. 
South Donegal Division of the County of Donegal—John Gordon Swift Mac Neill, 
esquire. 
South Sligo Division of the County of Sligo—Edward Joseph Kennedy, esquire. 





Tuurspay, Feprvary 17. 
North Antrim Division of the County of Antrim—Charles Edward Lewis, esquire. 




















THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Most Noste tne Maravess or SALISBURY, K.G., 
At THE Oreninc oF THE Sxsston on THE 271m January, 1887. 


z THE CABINET. 
omy rs yoy Secretary of State ~~ Most Hon. Marquess of Sarisnury, K.G. 
First Lord of the Treasury + « Right Hon. Wittam Henry Sirs. 
Lord Chancellor of tend ° ° Right Hon. Lord Hatssvry. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ° ° - Right Hon. Lord Asunourne. 
Lord President of the Council ° ° Right Hon. Viscount Cranpnoox. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . - Right Hon. Georges Joacurm Goscuen. 
Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Henry Marruews. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ° Right Hon. Sir Henry Tuvurstan Hottann, Bart. 





Secretary of State for War ° . . Right Hon. Epwarp Sraynore. 

Secretary of State for India . ° Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Sir Micuart Epwarp Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 
First Lord of the Admiralty Right Hon. Lord Ggorce Francis Hamitton. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Vice President of the Committce of > Right Hon. Lord Joun James Ronerr Mawyens. 
Council on Agriculture 


President of the Board of Trade ; ‘ - Right Hon. Lord Sranuey of Preston. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . H.R.H. the Duke of Campnineg, K.G. 


on Education . y, : . 
Secretary for Scotland an Vice "Presi ent . i 

ef the Destdh, Witnantien, Wenestnash. } Right Hon. Axtuyr James Batrorr. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Cuartes Txomson Rircute. 
— of Works and Public Right Hon. Davin Ronerr Puvsxer. 


Vice President of the Committee of ns ES Right Hon. Sir Winuaw Haut Drxe, Bart. 


Lord Privy Seal . ab a , : Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 
Hon. Sipyey Hexserr. 
Lords of the Treasury . . « «Colonel Witt1am Hoop Watronp. 


(Sir Hersert Evstace Maxwe tt. 

Admiral Sir Arrourn W. Actanpd Hoop, Vico 
Admiral Sir Anrnony Hosxixs, Vice Admiral 
Grauam, Captain Lord Cuaries Beresroxp, 
Ex.uts AshMEAD-Bartiert, Esq. 

( Anrtas AKkers-Doveotas, Esq. 
\Wut1uas Lawres Jackson, Esq. 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury 


Secretary to the Admiralty ‘ ° . Antuvr Bower Forwoop, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade . Baron Henry pe Worms. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Wa rer H. Lone, Esq 
Under Secretary, Home Department . Cuantes Bettry Srcart-Worrttey, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Foreign a . Right Hon. Sir James Ferovsson, Bart. 
Under Secretary for Colonies . : Right Hon. Earl of Dunraven. 
Under Secretary for War . ‘ . ‘ Right Hon. Lord Harxis. 
Under Secretary for India . ‘ ‘ Sir Jonny Expon Gorst, Q.C. 
Paymaster General . : . ‘ . Right Hon. Earl Beavcuamr. 
Postmaster General . . Right Hon. Henry Cecrr Raikes. 
Surveyor General of Ordnance Hon. Henry 8. Noxrucore. 
Financial Secretary to the War Department Hon. W. St. Joun Broprick. 
Judge Advocate General 4 Right Hon. Witutam Tuackeray Marnxtort, Q.C. 
Attorney General . ‘ ; ‘ . Sir Richarp Evexarp Wensrer, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . P ‘ ; Sir Epwarp Geonrce Ciarke, Q. C. 
" SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate ° ‘ ‘ . . Right Hon. Joun Hay Arnore Macponatp, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . ° ° ° ° James Patrick BANNERMAN Rorertson, Esq. 
IRELAND 
Lord Lieutenant ° . ° . - Most Hon. Marquess of Lonponperry. 
Lord Chancellor . : aan , Right Hon. Lord Asunovrne. 
Attorney General . " P . . Right Hon. Hvex Hormes, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . P ‘ . Joun Georee Gisson, Esq., Q.C. 
QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward 2 gat ae Right Hon. Earl of Mount-Enecumne. 
Lord Chamberlain . . ‘ ‘ . Right Hon. Earl of Larnom. 
Master of the Horse. ‘ . , His Grace the Duke of Portianp. 
Treasurer of the Household , : . Right Hon. Viscount Forkrsronr. 
Comptroller of the Household ° Right Hon. Lord Artuvur Hitt. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . - Right Hon. Viscount Lewisuam. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Viscount Baxriveron, 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard - Right Hon. Earl of Kryrore. 
Master of the Buckhounds  . . Right Hon. Earl of Covenrnry. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal. . Lord Atrrep H. Pacer. 
Mistress of the Robes. : Her Grace the Duchess of BuccLevcn. 


Vou. OOCOX. [Tamp sats.) t 22 




















ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN 


Tne Seconn Session or THE Twenty-FourtnH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND 


IRELAND. 


50° VICTORLA, 1887. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness THe Prince oF| 


WALEs. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Abert Duke of Eprnsuren. 

His Royal Highness Arrnur WILLIAM 
Patrick AtBERT Duke of Connaveutr 
AND STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Leorotp CaARLEs 
Epwarp Gezorcz Apert Duke of 
ALBANY. 

His Royal Highness Gzorcz Witt1AM 
Freperick Cuartes Duke of Cam- 





BRIDGE, 


Epwarp Wuite Archbishop of CanTer- 
BURY. 

Harpincz Srantey Lord Harssvury, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Wituram Archbishop of Yorx. 

GatHorNE Viscount Cransroox, Lord 
President of the Couneil. 

Grorcz Henry Earl Capocan, Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Henry Duke of Norroix, Zari Marshal 
of England. 

ArcursaLp Henry Atcernon Duke of 
SoMERSET. 


[ 43] 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 
| Freperick Wituiam Jonn Marquess of 


Cuarntes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 

Avoustus Cuartes Lennox Duke of 
GraFTon. 

Tlenry Cuarzes Fitzroy Duke of Beav- 
FORT. 

Wittmam Ametivs AuBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Sarnt ALBAns. 

Grorce Gopoitpntn Duke of Lzeps. 

Francis Cuartes Hastixcs Duke of 
BeEprorp. 

W211 Duke of Devonsuire. 

Georce Cuartes Duke of Mariporoven. 

Cuartes Cecit Jonn Duke of Rutrianp. 

Wirt Arexanper Louis Srepnen 
Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wr1am Jonn Artrour CHARLES JAMES 
Duke of Portianp. 

WittuM Droco Duke of MancHEsTER. 

Henry Pernam Arcurparp Doveras 
Duke of Newcastte. 

Atcernon Grorce Duke of Nortn- 
UMBERLAND. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Avevustus 
Wituram Apotpnus GeorcE FREDERICK 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 

Henry Duke of WEtttNcToN. 

RicHarp PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckiInGHAM AND CHANDOS. 

Grorce Granvyitte Wirriiam Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Georce Duke of CLEvELAND. 


Hvex Lvurvs Duke of WestmrInsTER. 


Joun Marquess of WINcHESTER. 

Henry Cuartes Keirx Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 
Joun VILLIERS 
TowNsHEND. 
Rosert Arruur Tatsot Marquess of 

Saispury. 
Jonn ALEXANDER Marquess of Barn. 
James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 
Hven pe Grey Marquess of Hertrorp. 
Joun Parrick Marquess of Bure. 
Wiriram ALLEYNE Marquess of Exerer. 
Wrti1aM Marquess of NorrHampron. 
Joun Cuar.es Marquess CampEy. 
Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 
Grorce Henry Huon Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Grorcr Witu1aM Tuomas Marquess of 
ATLESBURY. 


Srvart Marquess 





BrisTou. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arisa. 

Greorce Avevustus ConsTanTINE Mar- 
quess of Normansy, 

GzorcE Freperick Samvet Marquess 
of Ripon. 

Wiu1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 

Gavin Marquess"of BrEADALBANE. 


Wituram Henry Earl of Mount Epc- 
cumBE, Lord Steward of the Household. 

Epwarp Ea:l of l.arnom, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the /fousehold. 

Cuartes ‘Tex::y Jonn Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 

Epwarp Henry Ear! of Dersy. 

Warner Francis JoHN PLANTAGENET 
Earl of Huntinepon. 

Georce Rosert Cuarzes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MoNnTGOMERY. 

Wr11am Reernarp Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuarzes Earl of Surrork anp 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rvupoitex Wii011aM Bast. Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Francis Witi1amM Henry Earl of WEst- 
MORLAND. 

Montacv Earl of Lixpsey. 

Harry Earl of Stamrorp. 


Georce James Earl of WincHILSEA AND 
NorrineHam. 

Epwyn Francis Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Epwarp Greorce Henry Earl of Sanp- 
WICH. 

Artuur ALGERNON Ear! of Essex. 

Wutu1uM Gerorce Earl of Cartisze. 

Wituiam Henry Watrter Earl of Don- 
casTER. (Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Antuony Earl of Suarressvry. 

Earl of BerKetry. 


Montacu Artuur Earl of Aprnapon. 


ALDRED FREDERICK GEORGE BERESFORD 
Earl of Scarproveu. 


GrorcEe Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 


| Gzorok Wri Earl of Coventry. 


Vicror Aubert GeorcE Earl of Jersey. 


Wiutuiam Henry Earl Povterr. 


Joun Francis."Ersxryne Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

















Snotto Gzorce Watson Earl of Mor- 
ton. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Watrer Henry Earl of Mar anp 
Kewuiz. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cravupe Earl of SrratHMorE AND K1inc- 
uoRN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Georce Earl of Happrveron. 
Sor Scotland.) 

Joun Trorrer Earl of Lixpsay. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Davin Stantey WitiaM Earl of Arruiz. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


ALEXANDER Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
vitte. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Groxce Joun Earl of Nortursx. ( Elected 

for Scotland.) 

Dovetas Mackinnon Baituit Haminton 
Earl of Dunponatp. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Georce Wituiam Hamitron Earl of 
Orkney. (Elected for Scotland.) 

SEwALtis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wituiam Watrer Earl of Darrmouru. 

Cares Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

Cuartes Wicutwick Earl of AYLEsFoRD. 

Francis Tuomas De Grey Earl Cowrer. 

Artruvur Purp Earl Srannore. 

Tuomas AvGustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl 
of MACCLESFIELD. 

Dovetas Beresrorp MatiseE Ronap 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Witu1aM Freverick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Cuar.es Aveustus Earl of Harrineron. 

Isaac Newron Earl of Porrsmovru. 

Georce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WarWICK. 

Srwvey Carr Earl of BuckincHAMSHIRE. 


Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 
Freperick Georce Earl of Guinrorp. 


Cares Purr Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of Incuester. 

REGINALD Wrnpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Jonun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

ALLEN ALEXANDER Earl Batuurst. 

Artuur Writs Joun WELLINGTON 
BuiunpvEtt Trumsutt Earl of H111s- 
borouGH. (AMMarquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLARENDON. 

WituuaM Daym Ear! of MansFrexp. 


(Elected 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Joun James Huon Henny Earl Srrance. 
(Duke of Athole.) 

| Wittram Henry Earl of Mount Enc- 
oumBE. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Hvueu Earl Forrescve. 

'Henry Howarp Motyyevx Earl of 

CARNARVON. 

| aeons Henry Earl Capocay. 

| another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

James Howanp Earl of MaLmessury. 

\Joun Vansirrarr Danvers Earl of 
Lanesporoven. (lected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Nucext Earl of Muiturown. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

| Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Port- 





(In 


ARLINGTON. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Hveu Earl Annestzy. (Zlected for 
Ireland.) 


Joun Henry Reoinatp Earl of Cion- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Gzorce Cuartes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Somerset Ricnarp Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


James Francts Earlof Banpon. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


James Earl of OCaLEepon. 
Ireland.) 


Francis Ropert Earl of Rosstyn. 

Wittum Gzorce Roserr Earl of 
CRAVEN. 

Witu1am Huituer Earl of Onstow. 

Cuarzs Earl of Romney. 

Watrer Joun Earl of Curtcuesren. 

Seymour Joun Grey Earl of Witron. 

Epwarpb Jamegs Earl of Powrs. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 

LAWRENCE Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 

Sypyey Wituiam Herperr Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Huon Cecir Earl of Lonspate. 

Duprey Francis Stuart Earl of Har- 
ROWBY. 

Heyry TuynneE Earl of Harewoop. 


Witur1am Hveu Earl of Mrnro. 
Avan Frepericxk Earl Carucarr. 
James WALTER Earl of VeERULAM. 


ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Eurl 
Brown.ow. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 











Henry Cornwatuis Earl of Saint Ger- 
MANS. 
Atrert Epmunp Earl of Morey. 


Ortanvo Grorcr Cn ar.es Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl BeavcHamp. 

Jouyx Earl of Expon. 

Ricwarp Wiiu1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Grorce Epwarp Jonn Mowsray Earl 
of SrrapBROKE. 

Franors Cuartes Earl of Ki~morey. 
( Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuanrtes Stewart Earl Vane. (Jfarquess 
of Londonderry.) 

Wituram Arcuer Earl Amuerst. 

Jounx Freperick Vaveuan Earl Cawvor. 

Wiuturam Georce Earl of Munster. 

Roxert Apam Purities Haupane Ear! of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas GeorcE Earl of LicnFierp. 

Joun Gerorce Earl of Duran. 

GRANVILLE GeorGE Earl GRrAnvILLe. 

Iienry Earl of Errincuam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Dvcte. 

Cuar.tes ALFRED WorsteyY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Roserr Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wit11AM Ear! of LeIcesrer. 

Wiuturam Earl of Lovetace. 

Lawrence Earl of Zerianp. 

Cnartes WititAmM Francis 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

Francts CHartes Granvitte Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

Georce Henry Cartes Ear! of Srrar- 


FORD. 
Kenetm Cuartes Epwarp Earl of Cor- 


Earl of 


TENHAM. 
Wiutu1am Henry Earl Cow ey. 
ArcumaLtp Wiii1am Earl of Winton. 

(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

WituuaM Houssze Earl of Duptey. 
Joun Francis Stantey Earl Russet. 
Joun Earl of Krwer.ey. 

Ricuarp Earl of Darrrey. 

Wituram Ernest Earl of Feversuam. 
Freperick Tempe Earl of Dorrerry. 
Joun Rosert Earl Sypyey. 

Henry GeorceE Earl of Ravensworru. 


Epwarp Monracu Srvarr GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 


Tuomas GeorcE Earl of Nortmproox. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


ArtTuur Witi14M Earl Carns. 
Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Earl of Lytron. 


Epwarp Earl of Larnom. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold.) 

Gzorce Watson Earl Sonves. 


RovunveEtu Earl of SeLporne. 

Watrer Srarrorp Earl of IppEsieicH. 

ALExaNDER Wituiam Georce Earl of 
Fire. 

CornwALLis Earl pe Montatr. 

Rosert Viscount HeRerorp. 


Henry Viscount Botineproke ANxp Sr. 
JOHN. 
Evetyn Viscount Fatmourn. 


Gerorce Stan1ey Viscount TorrincTon. 

Cuartes WILLIAM Viscount LEINsTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Epwarp Viscount Powerscourt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Viscount Lirrorp. 
Ireland.) 

Henry WItt1Am Crossiz Viscount Ban- 
Gor. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount DoneralILe. 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cornwat.is Viscount Hawarven. (Elec- 
ted for Ireland.) (In another Place as 
Earl de Montalt.) 

CARNEGIE Parker Viscount Str. VINCENT. 

Henry Viscount MELvILLe. 

Wituram WELLs Viscount Sipmourn. 

Grorce Freperick Viscount TeMpLe- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 

Joun CampseEtt Viscount Gorvon. (Zarl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp FLeerwoop JouN 
ExMovuru. 

Joun Luxe Georce Viscount Huronrn- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Ricwarp Somerset Viscount CLANcARTY. 
(EZarl of Clancarty.) 

Wetuincton Henry Viscount Comper- 
MERE, 

Henry Cuarves Viscount Canrersury. 

Rowzanp CiEcG Viscount Hitt. 

Cuar.es Stewart Viscount HarpinGeE. 

Grorce Sreruens Viscount Goveu. 

Cuar.es Viscount Everstry. 

Cirartes Linpiey Viscount Hatrrax. 

ALEXANDER NELson Viscount Bripporr. 

| Epwarp Berke.ry Viscount Portman. 

i 








(Elected for 


(Elected 


Viscount 




















GatHornE Viscount Cranproox. (Jn 
another Place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

Rosert Viscount SHERBROOKE. 

Ricuarp Bickerton Pemett Viscount 
Lyons. 

Henry Bovverte WItiiAM 
Hamppen. 

Garnet Joseru Viscount WoLsELEY. 

Wittram Joun Viscount OxENBRIDGE. 

Ricuarp AssHeton Viscount Cross. 


Viscount 


Freperick Bishop of Lonvon. 

Joserpn Barser Bishop of Duruam. 

Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WIncHESTER. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicn. 

James Cotqunovun Bishop of Bangor. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 

Cuartes Joux Bishop of GiovcesTEeR 
AND BrisTo. 

Tuomas Lecu Bishop of Sr. ALbans. 

James Bishop of Hererorp. 

Wittiam Connor Bishop of Perer- 
BOROUGH. 

Harvey Bishop of Car.isiz. 

Artnur Cuartxes Bishop of Batu anp 
WELLS. 

Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Ricuarb Bishop of CutcHestEr. 

Josuva Bishop of Sr. Asaru. 

Witu1am Bast Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 

Antuoxy Witson Bishop of Rocuesrer. 

Wiiu1am Datrympce Bishop of Licx- 
FIELD. 

Joun Cuartes Bishop of Liverpoot. 

Ernest Rotanp Bishop of Newcast1e. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Lranparr. 

Grorce Howarp Bishop of Truro. 

Witu1am Bishop of Cuester. 

GrorceE Bishop of Sovrnwett. 


Duptry Cuaries Lord pe Ros. 
Atrrep Josepu Lord Mowsray. 

Grorcr Manners Lord Hastings. 
Epwarp SourHwE.t Lord pe CLirrorD. 
Tuomas Crospy Witu1am Lord Dacre. 
Cuartes Henry Rouse Lord Cirvron. 


Rosert NaTHaniet Ceci Georce Lord 
Zovucue OF HaRYNGWORTH. 


Cuar.tes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (aril of Loudoun.) 


Francis Rosert Lord Camoys. 
Henry Lord Beavnonr. 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Henry Lord WitLovensy DE Broxe. 

SackviL_e Georce Lord Conyers. 

Hvusert Georce Cuartes Lord Vaux or 

WDEN. 

Ratru Gorpon Lord WEentWwortH. 

Atrrep THomas TownsHEND Lord BRAYE. 

Rosert Georce Lord Wrinpsor. 

Wut Henry Joun Lord Norru. 

Sr. Anprew Lord Sr. Joun or BieErso. 

Freperick Greorce Lord Howarp bE 
WALDEN. 

Wituram Joszrx Lord Perre, 

Freperick Bensamin Lord Saye AND 
SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord AruNDELL OF Wak 
DOUR. 

Joun Srvuarr Lord Cuirron. 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist Joseru Lord Dormer. 

Gerorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Aveustvus FREDERICK Fitz-HERBERT Lord 
STAFFORD. 

GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hveu Lord Cuirrorp or 
CHUDLEIGH. 

Wutu1m Courts Lord Asurorp. 

Horace Covurrenay Gamuertt Lord 
Forses. (lected for Scotland.) 

CHartes Wituiam Lord Sincrarr. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuaries Lord Bianryre. 
Scotland.) 


ALEXANDER Hucu Lord Batrour or 
Buriey. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Watrer Huon Lord Potwartn. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Ricwarp Epmvunp Saint Lawrence Lord 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 


Borie. (£arl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Georce Lord Hay. (aril of Kinnoul.) 


Dicsy Wentwortu Bayarp Lord Mip- 
DLETON. : 


Freperick Grorce Branazon Lord 
Ponsonsy. (Earl of Bessborough.) 


ALFRED NatuaNrIEL Houpen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 
Grorce Frorance Lord Boston. 


Cuartes Greorce Lord Lovett anp Hot- 
Land. (Earl of Egmont.) 


Georce Wit.tiam Henry Lord Vernon. 
Epwarp Str. Vincent Lord Dicsy. 


Georce DovetasLordSunprince. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Evwarp Henry Ju.ivs Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotry. 

Anxtuur pe Carponnes Lord Dinevox. 

Tuomas Lord WaAtsiIncHAM. 

Wituuam Lord Bagor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Sovrmampron. 

Joux Ricuarp Brixstey Lord Granyv- 
LEY. 

Grorce Brinces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Putur Reormawp Lord Somers. 

Ricuarp Henry Lord Berwick. 

Epwarp Lennox Lord SuEerporne. 

Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Hewry Bentinck Lord Careton. 
of Shannon.) 

Cirartes Lord Surrie.p. 

Duptey Witwor Lord Dorcnester. 

Lioyp Lord Kznyon. 

Cuartes CornwaLuis Lord BrayprookeE. 

Eowarp Lord Fisnerwick. (Marquess 
of Donegall.) 

Henry Cuarzes Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Tuomas Joun Lord Tuvurtow. 

Wititum Georce Lord AucKtanp. 

Cuartes Georce Lord Lytretton. 

Henry Geoxce Lord Mennir. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 


Georce Lord Srvarr of Castte Srvarr. | 


(Earl of Moray.) 

Anan Prantacenert Lord Srewarr of 
Garutes. (Zari of Galloway.) 

James Georce Henry Lord Satrers- 
FrorD. (Earl of Courtown.) 

Wititusm Lord Bropricx. 
Midleton.) 


( Viscount 


Frepertck Henry Wituiam Lord Cat- 


THORPE. 
Perer Roserr Lord Gwyprr. 
Cuartes Ropert Lord Carrincron. 
Wiutrram Hesry Lord Botroy. 
Georce Lord Norrrwick. 

Tuomas Lyrrieton Lord Litroxp. 
‘Tuomas Lord RrpBLEsDALe. 
Epwarp Lord Dunsaxy. 

Ireland.) 

Epwirp Doxovern Lord Incmievury. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joux Tuomas Winnrim Lord Massy. 

(Elected for Lreland.) 


(Elected for 


(Earl | 


( Viscount | 





Rosert Lord Cronsrock. (lected for 


Ireland.) 

Cuartes Marx Lord Heaptey. ( Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuurcuitt Lord Cror- 
Ton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hercvres Epwarp Lord Lanororp. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

| Dayrottes Biaxeney Lord Ventry 

(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Joun Henry WELuINGTON Grauam Lord 
Lortus. (Afarquess of Ely.) 

Wititum Lord Carysrorr. 
Carysfort.) 

Georce Ratru Lord ABERcROMBY. 

Cuar_Les Epuunp Lord ELLEnBorovGu. 


(Earl of 


'Aveustus Freperick Artuur Lord 

' Sanpys. 

Henry Norru Lord Suerrienp. (£arl 
of Sheffield.) 


Wittim Macnacntey Lord Erskrxet. 
Georce Joun Lord Monreacte. (Jfar- 
quess of Sligo.) 
GeorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 
HuncGerrorp Lord Crewe. 
———. Lord Garpner. 
Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 
oun Aprian Louis Lord Horerovy. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 
Ricuarp Lord CasrLeMAINE. 
for Ireland.) 
Cuartes Lord Metprum. 


(Elected 


(Marquess of 


Huntly.) 

Georce Frepericx Lord Ross. (Zari of 
Glasgow.) 

Lowry Ecerroy Lord Gruysreap. 


(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Winttuam Hare Jonun Cartes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Lari of Limerick.) 

Vicror ALBERT Francis Cuartes Lord 
CuvurRcuILL. 

GeorcE Rosert Cannixnc Lord Harris. 

Recivatp Cnarntes Epwarpn Lord Cor- 
CHESTER. 


Scnomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 
Henry Francis Lord Mixster. (Jfar- 


quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp WiLL1AM TreopaLp Lord 
Ormonpe. (Alarquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Ricnarp Lord Wemyss. (Zarl 

of Wemyss.) 














Joun Srraxce Lord OLanprassiix. 
(Earl of Roden.) 


SPIRITUAI. AND. TEMPORAL. 


Arcuipatp Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
| Woruweuam. (Earl of Gosford.) 


Witt Lycoy LordSiwcuesrer. (Zarl wyiay Frepertcx Lord SrRATHEDEN. 


of Longford.) 

Ciorwortuy Joun Eyre Lord Orie. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Hveu Lord DeLamere. 

Ortanpo Watkin WELD Lord Forester. 

Jonun WituraM Lord Ray eien. 

Epric Frepveric Lord Girrorp. 

Husert Georce Lord Someruix. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


GrorFREY Dominick Avovustvus FREDE- 
ricK Lord OrANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Simon Lord Lovar. 
ILLIAM Bateman Lord Bateman. 


James Motynevx Lord CuArtemonr. 
. (Karl of Charlemont.) 


AtceRNoN Hawkins Tuomonp Lord 


| 


James Lupovic Lord Wicax. (Earl of Kustore. (Earl of Kintore.) 


Crawford and Balcarres.) 
Ucurer Jonn Mark Lord Ranrvrty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 
Georce Lord De Tansiey. 
CuartesStrvuart Henry Lord TenterDEN. 
Wruzum Conynyenam Lord Prunxer. 


Wittrmsm Henry Asue Lord Heyres- | 


BURY. 


ArcnipaLp Putie Lord Rosgzery. (Earl 


of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp James Lord CLanwiLLian. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Wiut11am Drarer Mortimer Lord Wyx- 
FORD. 

Witum Henry Lord Kitmarnocx. 


(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Francis Lord Frycart. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

WituaM Puuir Lord Serrox. (£arl of | 
Sefton.) 


Rosert Bermincuam Lord CiemMents. 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 

Tuomas Lord Ken is. 
TTeadfort.) 

Wittus Lord Cuaworrn. 
Meath.) 

CuHartes ADOLPHUS 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Lord Dunmore. 


Aveusrus Freprerick Gzorg¢e Warwick 


Lord Poirmore. 
LiEewetyn Nevitt Vaueuan Lord Mos- 
TYN. 
Henry Srencer Lord Temprewore. 
VALENTINE FrEpERIcK Lord Cioncurry. 
Joun Sr. Vixcent Lord De Savmarez. 
Tuomas Lord Denman. 
Witui1am Freperick Lord Anincrr. 
Purr Lord De L’Istz anp Dubey. 
ALEXANDER Hvucu Lord Asusurtoy. 
Epwaxp Ricuarp Lord Haruerroy. 


(Marquess of Joun Lord Oxenroorp. 


_Gzorce Ponsonsy Lord Liswore. 
count Lismore.) 
| Derrick Warner WILLIAM Lord Ross- 
MORE. 
| Ropert Suartanp Georce Juxian Lord 
| Carew. 
/Cuartes Freperick AsHiey Coorer 
Lord De Mavtey. 
_Artuur Lord Wrorres.ey. 
Cuar.tes Dovetas Ricuarp Lord Supr- 
LEY. 
Freperick Henry Paut Lord Metuven. 
Henry Epwarp Jonun Lord Sran.ey of 
ALDERLEY. 
Wittram Henry Lord Lerexu 
Betsy Lord Wen tock. 


Wittram Lord Lurean. 

Tuomas Spring Lord Monreacie oF 
Branpon. 

James Lord Searon. 

Joun Mantey Arsurunor Lord Keane. 

(Zari of Stair.) 

Ilussey Cresricny Lord Vivian. 


( Fis- 





(Earl of Henry Wittram Lord Concteron. 


Denis Sr. Georce Lord DunsanpLE anp 
Cuanconat. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Vicror ALEXANDER Lord Exe. (Earl 
| of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
| Witiiam Henry Forester Lord Lonvzs- 
BOROUGH. 
Cuartes Ropert Cravpg Lord Truro. 
Arrnvur Lord Dre Freyye. 
Epwarp Burrensiaw 
LEonanbs. 

: GeorGE Frrz-Roy Henry Lord Ractay, 
Gitbert Henry Lord Avetanp. 
VaLentinE Avucustus Lord Keywane. 

(Earl of Kenmare.) 

' Wenry Lord Berren. 


Lord Sang 











ROLL OF THE LORDS 
Rrowarp Wocan Lord Tatsor pe Mata- Bernarp Epwarp Baryasy Lord 





HIDE. CAsTLETOWN. 
Rosert Lord Esvry. Jonn Emertcn Epwarp Lord Acron. 
Crartes Compron Wituram Lord Cues- Tromas Cuartes Lord Rosarres. 

HAM. Georce Grenrett Lord WotvErrTon. 
Freperic Aveustus Lord CuetmsrorD. | ArcgerRNon WititaM FuLKE Lord Gre- 
Joun Lord Cuvrsron. | VILLE. 


Tuomas TowNELEY Lord O’Hacay. 
| Witt1am Lord Sanpuvrst. 
Freperic Lord Biacnrorp. 
| Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 


Henry Lord Leconrie.p. 
Wiursranam Lord Ecerron. 
Goprrey Cuarzes Lord TrepEcar. 


Frrz Parrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 
James CHarLes HERBERT WELBORE ELLIs 
Henry Cuanrtes Lord Brovenam aND| Jord Somerton. (Earl of Normanton.) 
es Henry Avstin Lord ABERDARE. 


mo i yore eas wags ‘Siomm Vaal Wenemen 
ICHARD 4UTTRELL ILKINGTON re | Joun DvuKE Lord CoLERIDGE. 


WESTBURY. 
Wiutir1am Lord Emty. 
Franots Winuram Frrzuarpince Lord 
CutcuesterR Samvet Lord Car.incrorp. 


FirziaRDINGeE. r Fr Lord C 
Luxe Greorce Lord ANNALY. | shina RARCIS LASS -OTTRMAR. 
Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 


Rosert Orrrey Asusurton' Lord | 
HoveurTon. | Jonn Staney Lord Hampton. 


Witt Lord Romutty. | Joun Lord WinMARLEIGH. 


Grorce Puitirs ALEXANDER Lord Bar- Cuartes Atexanver Lord Dovctas. 

ROGILL. (Karl of Caithness.) (Earl of Home.) 
Tuomas Lord Crermonr. “aca Lord Ramsay. (Zarl of 
James Herserr Gusravus Merrepyrs | teas , 

Lord Merepyrn. (Lord Athlumney.) sa a ee 
Spina ot Po we Ew) (Zarl) Wriuram Ricuarp Lord Haruecu. 

: _, | Henry Gerarp Lord Atinoroy. 
ae eet Tord Monex. (Vis-! Joux Lord Toutemacne. 
, 4 Rosert Totver Lord Gerarp 

Joun Mason Lord Harriswerr. (Lord| yonryer Tick Diseversn 


Henniker.) 
: Cuar.es Bowyer Lord Norton. 


Hepwortn Hytrow Lord Hytroy. |Gzorce Wituram Lord Suvte. (Vis- 


Gzoroe Sotto Gorpon Lord Penryn. ;  poyne Barrington.) 
Gustavus Russert Lord Brancereru.| Wrprias Lord Watson. (A Lord of 





(Viscount Boyne.) Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Joun Henry Lord Kesreven. Lawrence Hesxeru Lord Havon. 
Arruur Lord Ormatuwalrte. Ivor Bertie Lord Wiazorne. 
Epwarp Lord O’Ne11. Arruur Epwarp Lord ArpiLaun. 
Rozert Corneuis Lord Napier. ALEXANDER Dunpas Ross Lord Laminc- 


Jexico Wii1am Joszpu Lord Gormay-| 70%. 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) Cartes Freperick Lord Doninerox. 
Arruur Epwin Lord Trevor. 


Joun Hamittron Lord Lawrence. 
James Praisrep Lord Penzance. Montacu Witu1aM Lord Rowron. 


Joux Lord Dunxinc. (Lord Rollo.) | Witt1am Francis Lord Mouns-Teurie. 

James Lord Batrxuarv. (Earl of Envwarp Hvucessen Lord Branovurne. 
Southesk.) Arraur Ouiver Vitiiers Lord Aumrvr- 

Wituram Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.)| WILL. 

Francis Epwarp Lord Howarp or!) WituiamM Monracu Lord Twereppate. 


GLossor. | ( Marquess of Tweeddale.) 
i 

















Wiuuram Uticx Tristram Lord Howrn. 
(Earl of Howth.) 


Donatp James Lord Reay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Horurie.p. 

Duptey Coutts Lord TwEepmourn. 

Georos Witu1Am Witsuere Lord Bram- 
WELL. 

Joun Davin Lord Fitz Gera.p. 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Freperick Beauvcnamp Pacer Lord At- 
CESTER. 

Aurrep Lord Tennyson. 

James Lord Srrarusrey. 
field.) 

Joun Georce Lord Monx Brerron. 

Watrer Cuartes Lord Nortunovurne. 

Artuur Saunpers WiLuiaAM CHARLES 
Fox Lord Suptey. (Zarl of Arran.) 

Joun Rosert Witi1aM Lord pe VeEsct. 
( Viscount de Vesci.) 

Marmavvuke Francis Lord Herries. 

Harpixnce Srantey Lord Hanspury. 
(In another Place as Lord High Chan- 
cellor.) 

Mervyn Epwarp Lord Powerscourt 
(In another Place as Viscount Powers- 
court.) 


Axruoxy Hentey Lord Noriuixcrox 
(Lord Henley.) 


(4 


(Earl of Sea- 








SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Natuanret Mayer Lord Roruscnixp. 

Epwarp Cuartes Lord REVELSTOKE. 

Rosert Lord MonxsweE.t. 

Artuve Lord Hosnovse. 

Ratpx Ropert WHEELER Lord Lincey. 

Epwarp Lord Asnpourne. 

Row.anp Lord Satyt Oswa.p. 

Rosert James Lord Wantace. 

Wiuturam Bator Lord Esuer. 

Tuomas Lord Deramore. 

Henry Joun Lord Montacu of Beav- 
LIEU. 

Wituram Buiter Fviverton Lord EL- 
PHINSTONE. 

Cuartes Joun Lord Cotvititx of Cut- 
ROSS. 

Farrer Lord Herscuett. 

Cuarites Wenry Lord Hitiinevoy. 

Henry Lord Hinpuir. 

Epmunp Lord GrimrnorPe. 

Ricuarp vE Aquita Lord SravpainoeE. 

Wixi Lord Kenstnoroy. 

Micuart Artuur Lord Burroy. 

Joun GLENCAIRN Carter Lord Llamitron 
or DaLzELt. 

Tuomas Lord Brassry. 

Heyry Lord Turine. 

Freperick Arruur Lord SranLey or 
PRESTON. 

Epwarp Lord Macnacuren. 
of Appeal in Ordinary.) 


(4 Lord 











LIST OF 





THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE [T'WENTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE Unrrep Kincpom 


or Great Brirain Aanp IRELAND, 
ve Firrn Day or Avevusr, 


SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 


One Tuovsanp Eicur Hvunprep ayp 


Eronty §rx, As BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 


CrLerk or THE Crown IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 


CorrE_TED TO THE MEETING 


OF THE PARLIAMENT ON THE 271TH January, 1887, 


BEDFORD. 
NortueErn, or BiaGLeswavDE Division, | 
Viscount Baring. 
Souruern, or Luron Division, 
Cyril Flower. 
BEDFORD BOROUGII. 
Samuel Whitbread. 


BERKS. 
Nortuery, or Asinepoy Division, 
Philip Wroughton. 








Sournery, or Newzsury Division, 
William George Mount. 
Eastern, or WoxkiIncHAM Division, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 
READING BOROUGI. 
Charles Townshend Murdoch. 
WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGII. 
Robert Richardson-Gardner. 


BUCKS. 
Nortuzan, or Buckrxncuam Drvision, 
Egerton Hubbard. 

Min, or Aytespury Division, 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 
SovurnEry, or Wycombe Drvistoy, 

Viscount Curzon. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
Norraery, or Wissecu Divistoy, 


| Charles William Selwyn. 


Western, or Cuzsrerron Divisioy, 
Charles Hall. 
Easteen, or NewMarket Division, 
George Newnes. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 


Rt. Hon. Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford-Hope, LL.D., 


Rt. Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE LOROUGIL. 
Robert Uniacke Penrose Fitzgerald. 





CHESTER. 
Wrnrrat Division, 
Edward Thomas Davenant Cotton. 
Eppissury Drvistoy, 
Henry James Tollemache. 
MacciesFietp Drviston, 
William Bromley-Davenport. 
Crewe Drvisioy, 
Walter Glowe Bright McLaren. 
Nortuwicu Division, 
Robert Verdin. 


Attrinxcnam Division, 
Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, bt. 








—_— ve mt 








List of {COMMONS, 1887} Members. 


CrresTER—cont. | DERBY. 
Hype Drvistoy, Hien Peak Drvrstoy, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. | William Sidebottom. 
Kyvutsrorp Drvistoy, | Norrs-Eastern Drviston, 
Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. ‘Thomas Dolling Bolton. 
BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. CuesTEerFieLp Divistoy, 
Livut.-General Sir Edward Bruce Ham- | Alfred Barnes. 
ley, K.C B. Western Drviston, 
CHESTER BOROUGII. ‘Lord Edward Cavendish. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. | Mip Drvistoy, 
STOCKPORT BOROUGH. ‘James Alfred Jacoby. 
Louis John Jennings, Itkeston Drvision, 
Sydney Gedge. Thomas Watson. 
_~ | Sournern Drvisioy, 
CORNWALL. Henry Wardle. 
Wesrtery, or Sr. Ives Division, | DERBY BOROUGII. 
Sir John St. Aubyn, bt. | Thomas Roe, 


Norru- Westeky, or CAMBORNE Division, ‘Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Charles Augustus Vansittart Conybeare. | Venables Vernon Harcourt, knt. 


DEVON. 





Truro Division, 


William Bickford Smith. 
Eastern, or Honiton Diviston, 
Mp, or Sr. Austett Drvisron, | Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 


Willem Oopsined-Gasigee. | Nortu-Eastern, or Trverton Drvistoy, 
SoutH-EastTErn, or BopM1n Dryision, Lt.-Col. William Hood Walrond. 


Leonard Henry Courtney. Nortuery, or Sourn Motron Drvistoy, 
Nortu-Eastern, or LAUNCESTON | Viscount Lymington. 
Divisiow, |  Norta-Wesrern, or BARNsTaPLe 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland. | Diviston, 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH BOROUGH. ‘George Pitt Lewis. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. |  Woereew or Tavistock Division 
? , 
se ~~" | Viscount Ebrington. 
CUMBERLAND | Souruern, or Totyzs Division, 
NorTHEry, or Esxpate Division, | Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Robert Andrew Allison. Torquay Drvistoy, 
Min, or Penaira Drvision, Richard Mallock. 
James William Lowther. 


ail | Mm, or AsxBurton Division, 
CocxermouTH Drvisto. 
: | Charles Seale-Hayne. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
a eT DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
ESTERN, 4 \J ohn Henry Puleston, 
| 


Lord Muncaster. George Edward Price. 
CARLISLE BOROUGH. EXETER BOROUGII. 
William Court Gully. | Hon. Henry Stafford Northcote. 


WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Rt. Hon. George Augustus Frederick Sir Edward Bates, bt. 


Cavendish Bentinck, | Sir Edward George Olarke, knt, 














List of 
DORSET. 


Nortnern Drviston, 
Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman. 


Eastern Division, 
George Hawkesworth Bond. 


Sovrnern Division, 
Charles Joseph Theophilus Hambro. 
Western Division, 
Henry Richard Farquharson. 
DURHAM. 
Jarrow Divraton, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. 


Hovenron-.e-Srrine Division, 
Nicholas Wood. 
CuestEr-LeE-Street Division, 
James Joicey. 
Norru-WestTern Division, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drvistoy, 
William Crawford. 
Sourn-Eastern Drviston, 
Major General Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock-Allan, bt., V.C., O.B. 
Bisnor Aucxianp Drvision, 
John Mellor Paulton. 
Barnarv Oastie Drvision, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bt. 
DARLINGTON BOROUGII. 
Theodore Fry. 
DURIJAM BOROUGII, 
Thomas Milvain. 
GATESHEAD BOROUGII. 
Hon. Walter Henry James. 
HARTLEPOOLS (TIIE) BOROUGTI. 
Thomas Richardson. 
SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Joseph Dodds. 
SUNDERLAND BOROUGITI. 


Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 


ESSEX. 


Sourn- Western, or WALTHAMSTOW 
Drviston, 


William Thomas Makins, 


{ COMMONS, 1887} 








Members. 


Essex —cont. 
Sournern, or Romrorp Drvisron, 

James Theobald. 

Western, or Errina Division, 
Right Hon, Sir Henry John Selwin- 

Ibbetson, bt. 
Norrnern, or Sarrron WALDEN 
Division, 

Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Norrn-Easrern, or Harwicu Divtstoy, 
James Round. 

Eastern, or Matpon Division, 
Charles Wing Gray. 

Min, or Cuetmsrorp Division, 
William James Beadel. 

Sourn-Easrexn Division, 
Major Frederick Carne Rasch. 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Henry John Trotter. 
WEST HAM BOROUGII. 
North Division, 
James Forrest Fulton. 
South Division, 

George Edward Banes. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Min, or Stroup Drviston, 
George Holloway. 
NorTHErn, or Tewkessury Drviston, 
Sir John Edward Dorington, bt. 
Eastern, or Crrencester Drvision, 
Arthur Brend Winterbotham. 
Forest oF Dean Drvisron, 
Thomas Blake. 
SouTHErN, or Toornsury Drviston, 
Hon. John William Plunkett. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
North Diviston, 
Lewis Fry. 
East Division, 
Handel Cossham. 
South Division, 
Lt.-Col. Edward Stock Hill. 
CHELTENUAM BOROUGH. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGII, 
Thomas Robinson. 

















List of 


HANTS. 


NorTHERN, or BasinesTokE Division, 
Rt. hon. George Sclater-Booth. 


Western, or Anpover Division, 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 
Eastern, or Perersrretp Division, 
Viscount Wolmer. 
SourTHern, or Fareuam Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Wellington 
John FitzWygram, bt. 
New Forest Drvistoy, 
Francis Compton. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGII. 
Charles Edward Baring Young. 
PORTSMOUTII BOROUGH, 
Major.-Gen. Sir William Crossman, 
K.C.M.G. 
Sir Samuel Wilson. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 


Alfred Giles. 
Adm. Sir John Edmund Commerell, 
V.C., K.C.B. 
WINCIIESTER BOROUGIL. 
Arthur Loftus Tottenham. 


HEREFORD. 
NortuHErn, or Leominster Diviston, 
James Rankin. 
Sovtuern, or Ross Drviston, 
Michael Biddulph. 
HEREFORD BOROUGH. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey. 
| HERTFORD. 
NortuHErn, or Hitcuty Drvision, 
Robert Dimsdale (Baron of the Russian 
Empire). 
Eastern, or Hertrorp Division, 
Abel Smith. 
Min, or Sr. Atsan’s Drviston, 
Viscount Grimston. 
WEsTERN, or Watrorp Drviston, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 
HUNTINGDON. 
SovTHERN, or Huntinepon Drviston, 
Arthur Hugh Smith Barry. 
Norrern, or Ramsay Division, 
William Henry Fellowes. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, knt. 





{COMMONS, 1887} 





Menbers. 


KENT. 


Western, or Sevenoaks Divistoy, 
Hon. Charles William Mills. 


Nortu- Western, or Dartrorp 
Drvisio0n, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 


Sourn-WeEstTerN, or TUNBRIDGE 
Drviston, 
Robert Norton. 
Min, or Mepway Division, 
Hon. John Stewart Gathorne-Hardy. 


Norti-EastTery, or FAversiAM 

Drviston, 

Hon. Herbert Thomas 
Hugessen. 


Sournern, or AsHrorp Division, 
William Pomfret Pomfret. 
Eastern, or St. Aveustine’s Drvistoy, 
Aretas Akers-Douglas. 
Istz or Tuanet Drviston, 
Edward Robert King-Harman. 
CANTERBURY BOROUGII. 
John Henniker Heaton. 
CHATHAM BOROUGT. 
Sir John Eldon Gorst, knt. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGIL. 
William John Evelyn. 
DOVER BOROUGH. 
Major Alexander George Dickson. 
GRAVESEND BOROUGI. 
John Bazley White, jun. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 
NYTIHE BOROUGII. 
Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 


LEWISIIAM BOROUGII. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Lewisham. 


MAIDSTONE BOROUGII. 
Alexander Henry Ross. 


ROCHESTER BOROUGII. 


Knatchbull- 


_| Col. Francis Charles Hughes-Hallett. 


WOOLWICH BOROUGH, 


North Lancashire, 
Norru Lonspatz Drvision, 
George William Ainslie. 


Lancaster Division, 
James Williamson, 











List of 


LancastEr—cont. 
Buiackxpoot Division, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 


Cuortey Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Randle Joseph Feilden. 


North-East Lancashire. 
Darwen Drviston, 
Viscount Cranborne. 
Critnerve Division, 
Rt. Hon. 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
Accrinctoy Drvistoy, 
Robert Trotter Hermon Hedge. 
Rossenpate Divistoy, 
Rt. Hon. Marquess of Hartington. 
South-East Lancashire, 
Westnovcuton Drviston, 
Frank Hardcastle. 
Heywoop Divistoy, 
Isaac Hoyle. 
Mippteton Drvistoy, 
Thomas Fielden. 
RavpcuiFFe-cuM-Farnwortn Drviston, 
Robert Leake. 


Eccries Division, 
Hon. Alfred John Francis Egerton. 
Srretrorp Drviston, 
John William Maclure. 
Gorton Drviston, 
Richard Peacock. 
Prestwicu Drvistoy, 
Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 


South-West Lancashire, 
Souturort Division, 
George Nathaniel Curzon. 
Ormskirk Division, 
Arthur Bower Forwood. 


Bootie Divisioy, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 


Winyes Drvision, 
Tom Cottingham Edwards-Moss. 


Newton Drvision, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Ince Division, 


Henry Blundell-Hollinshead Blundell. 


Lzien Drvistoy, 
Caleb Wright. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGII, 
John Edmund Wentworth Addison. 
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Sir Ughtred James Kay- 





Members. 


|LancasteR—cont. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGI. 
' William Sproston Caine. 


BLACKBURN BOROUGI. 
| William Coddington. 
| William Henry Hornby. 
BOLTON BOROUGII. 


, Herbert Shepherd-Cross. 
Lieut. Colonel Francis Charles Bridge- 


man 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 


Peter Rylands. 

BURY BOROUGH, 
Right Hon. Sir Henry James, knt. 

LIVER! OOL BOROUGH. 
rkdale Division, 
| George Smyth Baden- Powell, C.M.G. 
Walton Divisi n, 

‘John George Gibson, 

Everton D.vision, 
‘Edward Whitley. 

West Derby Division, 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Scotland Division, 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 

Exchange Division, 
‘Ralph Neville. 


Abercromby Division, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 


East Toxteth Division, 
| Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
Thomas Bland Royden. 
MANCUESTER BOROUGH, 
North- West Division, 
William Henry Houldsworth. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
North-East Division, 
‘Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
East Division, 
| Bight Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 


South Division, 
‘Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, knt. 


South-West Division, 
Jacob Bright. 
OLDIUAM BOROUGII, 


James Mackenzie Maclean, 
| Elliott Lees. 














List of 
LancasTER—cont. 
PRESTON BOROUGH. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
Robert William Hanbury. 
ROCHDALE BOROUGH, 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD BOROUGI. 
North Division, 
Edward Hardcastle. 
West Division, 
Lees Knowles. 
South Division, 
Henry Hoyle Howorth. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGII, 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGII. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGII. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 
WIGAN BOROUGII, 
Francis ——- Powell. 





“LEICESTER. — 
Eastern, or Merton Division, 
‘Right Hon. Lord John Manners. 


Min, or Lovcunorovex Drvision, 
Elwin Joseph Lisle March Phillips de 
Lisle. 
Western, or Boswortn Division, 
James Ellis. 


Sournern, or Harsoroven Drviston, 
Thomas Keay Tapling. 
LEICESTER BOROUGH. 


James Allanson Picton. 
manevnsniend M‘Arthur. 


LINCOLN. 
West Lixpsey, or Gartrssoro’ Drvyisioy, | 
Henry Eyre. 
Nortn Linpsey, or Brice Drvision, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 


East Linpsey, or Lovrs Division, 
Arthur Raymond Heath. 


Sour Linpsey, or HorncastTLE 
Drvisron, 
Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 


Norra Kesrzven, or SLEAFORD 
Drvisto0n, 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
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Members. 


Lincotn—cont. 
Sourn Kesteven, or Stamrorp Divistoy. 
John Compton Lawrance. 


Hotxanp, or Spatprne Drvisioy, 
Hon. Murray Edward Gordon Finch- 
Hatton. 

BOSTON BOROUGII. 

Henry John Atkinson. 
GRANTIIAM BOROUGII,. 
Malcolm Low. 
GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGIL 

Right Hon. Edward Heneage. 

LINCOLN BOROUGII. 
Frederick Harold Kerans. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Enyrrextp Division, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Folkestone. 

TotrennamM Dtvision, 
Joseph Howard. 


Hornsey Drviston, 
_____ Sir James Macnaghten M‘Garel-Hogg, 
bt., K.C.B. 
Harrow Drvistoy, 
William Ambrose. 
Eaurne Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton. 
BrentrorpD Drvision, 
James Bigwood. 
Uxsringz Division, 
Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland. 
BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGII. 
North-East Division, 
George Howell. 
South-West Division. 
~| Edward Hare Pickersgill. 
CHELSEA BOROUGII,. 
‘Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGIL 
Holborn Division, 
Colonel Francis Duncan. 


Central Division, 
Frederick Thomas Penton. 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 


FULHAM BOROUGH, 


William Hayes Fisher. 
4: J 
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MippLEsEx—cont. Mippiesex—St. Pancras Boro’—cont. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH, West Division, 
North D.vision, | Harry Lawson Webster Lawson. 
Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., South Division, 
K.C.8.I. |Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 


Central Division, 


Surgeon-General Sir William Guyer SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 


unter, K.C.M.G. | Toxton Division, 
South Division, J ames Stuart. 
Sir Charles Russell, kunt. Flaggerston Divisicn, 
IIAMMERSMITII BOROUGH, | William Randal Cremer. 
Major-Gen. Walter Tuckfield Golds- STRAND BOROUGII. 
worthy. Right Hon. William Henry Smith. 


pee aon hance TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH 
Rt. Hn. Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, bt. | , 
a | Whitechapel Division, 
ISLINGTON BOROUGII. Samuel Montagu. 


North Division, St. George Division, 








George Oheistogher Treat Bartley. ‘Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
West D.vision, 
Richard Chamberlain. | Limehouse Division, 
oF | Edward Samuel Norris. 
East Division, 
Cowley Lambert. Mile End Division, 
South Division — Charrington. 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, knt. Slepney Division, 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH, Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 
North Division, Bow and Bromley Division, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, knt. John Charles Ready Colomb. 
: South Division, Poplar Division, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, knt. Sydney Charles Buxton. 
' LONDON UNIVERSITY. WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Sir John Lubbock, bt. William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
MARYLEBONE BOROUGII. Burdett-Coutts. 
East Division, —— - 
Lord Charles William De La P LONDON CITY. 
Beresford. SS SC | Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, bt. 
West Division, | Right Hon. John Gellibrand Hubbard. 
Frederick Seager-Hunt. = ‘ansible 
PADDINGTON BOROUGH. | MONMOUTH. 
North Division, Norruern Drviston, 
Lionel Louis Cohen. Thomas Phillips Price. 
South Division, Western Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer | | Cornelius Marshall Warmington. 
Chewehill. Sournern Drviston, 


ST. eae SQUARE. = Col. Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 
Lord Algernon Percy. MONMOUTH BOROUGH. 


8ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, Sir Gap eeneaee bt. 


| 
Hon. Charles Wallace Alexander Napier is 


NORFOLK. 
Norru- Western Division, 
Lord Henry Bentinck. 


Cochrane-Baillie. 
East Division, 
Robert Grant Webster. 














List of 
NorFoLtK—cont. 
Souru-Western Division, 
William Amhurst Tyssen-Amherst. 
NorTuern Drviston, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 


Eastern Drvision, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, bt. 
Mip Division, 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon. 


Sovrnery Division, 
Francis Taylor. 


GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGII. 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, knt. 
KING'S LYNN BOROUGII. 
Alexander Weston Jarvis. 


NORWICH BOROUGH, 


Jeremiah James Colman. 
Samuel Hoare. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
NortHern Drvision, 
Lord Burghley. 


Eastern Division, 
Francis Allston Channing. 


Mip Division, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Sovrnern Drviston, 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt. 
NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Charles Bradlaugh. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROUGII. 
Hon. William John Wentworth Fitz- 
william. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Wansseck Drviston, 
Charles Fenwick. 


Tynesipe Division, 
Wentworth Blackett Beaumont. 


Hexnam Drviston, 
Miles MacInnes. 


Beawick-upon-T'wEeED Dryision, 
Sir Edward Grey, bt. 


MORPETII BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND——cont. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE BOROUGII, 
Right Hon. John Morley. 
James Craig. 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Richard Sims Donkin. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Bassettaw Division, 
William Beckett. 


Newark Division, 
Viscount Newark. 


Rusucurre Division, 
John Edward Ellis. 


MansrFte.p Drvistoy, 
Cecil George Savile Foljambe. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH, 
West Division, 
Henry Broadhurst. 
East Division, 
Arnold Morley. 
South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 
OXFORD. 
NorrHeErN, or Baysury Division, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, bt. 


Min, or Woopstrock Drvision, 
Francis William Maclean. 





Sournern, or Hentxy Division. 
Hon. Francis Parker. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
bt., D.C.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.C.L. 
OXFORD BOROUGTI. 
Alexander William Hall. 
RUTLAND. 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP. 


Westery, or Oswesrry Division, 
Stanley Leighton. 


NortHern, or Newport Divisioy, 
Lt.-Col. William Slaney Kenyon Slaney. 


Mip, or Wetuineton Division, 


| Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 











List of 
SaLtop—cont. 


SourHegn, or Luptow Drvision, 
Robert Jasper More. 


SIREWSBURY BOROUGII. 
James Watson. 





SOMERSET. 
Norruern Drviston, 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 
Wetts Division, 
Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Diviston, 
Viscount Weymouth. 
Eastern Drvision, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
Sovurnern Drviston, 
Viscount Kilcoursie. 
Barwewater Division, 
Edward James Stanley. 
Western, or Weturneton Division, 
Charles Isaac Elton. 
BATH BOROUGH. 
Edmond Robert Wodehouse, 
Lt.-Col. Robert Peter Laurie. 
TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Samuel Charles aac 


STAFFORD. 
Leek Drvistron, 
Harry Tichborne Davenport. 


Burton Drvyiston, 
Sydney Evershed. 
Western Division, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 
Nortu-Western Drviston, 
Justinian Heathcote Edwards-Heath- 
cote. 
LicuFteLtp Division, 
Sir John Swinburne, bt. 
Kixeswixrorp Divistoy, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 
Hanpsworts Division, 
Henry Wiggin. 
IHANLEY BOROUGH, 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGII. 
Douglas Harry Coghill. 
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Members. 


StaFrrorp—cont. 
STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Thomas Salt. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGII. 
William Leatham Bright. 
WALSALL BOROUGH, 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 
WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 
WEST BROMWICH BOROUGII. 
James Ernest Spencer. 
WOLVERIIAMPTON BOROUGII. 
West Division, 
Sir William Chichele Plowden, K.C.S8.I. 
East Division, 
Rt. hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 


South Division, 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 








SUFFOLK. 


NortueEry, or Lowestort Drvisioy, 
|Sir Savile Brinton Crossley, bt. 


Nortu-Eastern, or Eye Drvistoy, 
| Francis Seymour Stevenson. 


Nortu- Western, or STOWMARKET 
Drvision, 





__ | Edward Greene. 


| Sourn, or Supsury Division, 


| William Cuthbert Quilter. 
| Sovurn-Easrern, or Woopsrmex 
Division, 
Lt.-Col. Robert Hamilton Lloyd An- 
struther. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGII. 
Lord Francis Hervey. 


IPSWICH! BOROUGH. 


Charles Dalrymple. 
Lord Elcho. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 








SURREY. 


Norru- Western, or CHERTSEY 
Division, 


| Frederick Alers Hankey. 


Sovrn-WeEstTEry, or GuiLForD Drvistow, 

Hon. William St. John Fremantle 
Brodrick. 

Souru-Easrzrn, or Reigate Drvisioy, 

| Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, bt. 














List of 
SurrEy—cont. 
M1, or Ersom Drviston, 
Rt. hon. George Cubitt. 
Krxeston Drviston, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, bt. 
Norru-Eastern, or WIMBLEDON 
Drvyiston, 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 


BATTERSEA ann CLAPITAM BOROUGH. | 


Battersea Division. 
Octavius Vaughan Morgan. 
Clapham Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
John Richards Kelly. 
Peckham Division, 
Arthur Anthony Baumann. 
Dulwich Division. 
John Morgan Howard. 
CROYDON BOROUGH, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
LAMBETII BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Major-Gen. Charles Crawfurd Fraser. 
Kennington Division, 
Robert Gent-Davis. 
Brixton Division. 
Ernest Baggallay. 
Norwood Division, 
Thomas Lynn Bristowe. 


NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 
Walworth Division, 
Lewis Henry Isaacs. 
SOUTILWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Arthur Cohen. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
Charles Edward Hamilton. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Alfred Lafone. 
WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 
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Members. 


SUSSEX. 
Nortu-Westery, or Horsuam Division, 
Sir Walter Barttelot Barttelot, bt., C.B. 

Sovrn- Western, or CHICHESTER 
Division, 
Earl of March. 
| Norrueay, or East Grixsteap Division, 
| Hon. Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 
Mn, or Lewes Drvtston, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 


Sournsrn, or Eastsourne Division, 
Rear-Admiral Edward Field. 


Eastern, or Rye Drvisioy, 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 


BRIGHTON BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. William Thackeray Marriott. 
William Tindal Robertson. 

IIASTINGS BOROUGH. 
Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
Nortuery, or Tamwortn Drvisrox, 
Philip Albert Muntz. 


Nortu-Easrery, or Nuneaton Dryistox, 
John Stratford Dugdale. 
Sours-Westery, or Srratrorp-ox- 


Avon Divisiox, 
Frederick Townsend. 


Sourn-Easrery, or Rucsy Division, 
Henry Peyton Cobb. 
ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 
George Kynocb. 
BIRMINGIIAM BOROUGII, 
Edgbaston Division, 
George Dixon. 


West Division, 
Rt. hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 


Central Division. 
Rt. hon. John Bright. 


North Division, 
William Kenrick. 

East Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Matthews. 

Bordesley Division, 

Jesse Collings. 

South Divisicn, 
Joseph Powell Williams. 











List of 


Warwick—cont. 
COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
Henry William Eaton. 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON BOROUGH. 


Rt. hon. Arthur Rewrite. Peel. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Norrnery, or Arpresy Division, 
Hon. William Lowther. 


Souruern, or Kenpar Division, 
Ear! of Bective. 


WILTS. 

NortHery, or Ortckiape Division, 
Mervyn Herbert NevillStory-Maskelyne. 
Nortu-WesteEkn, or CuIrpreENHAM 
Division, 

Lord Henry Bruce. 


Westeen, or Westsury Drvisioy, 
George Pargiter Fuller. 


Eastern, or Devizes Division, 
Walter Hume Long. 


SoutHern, or Witton Diviston, 
Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, bt. 
SALISBURY BOROUGH. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
WEsTERN, or Bewp.ey Division, 
Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech-! 
mere, bt. 


Souruern, or Evesuam Division, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt. 
Min, or Drorrwicu Division. 
John Corbett. 
Noartuern Divisioy, 
Benjamin Hingley. 
Eastern Division, 
George Woodyatt Hastings. 
DUDLEY BOROUGII. 
Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER BOROUGII. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 
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| YORK. 
North Riding, 


Turrsk AnD Matton Division, 


Lieut.-Col. Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. 


Ricumonp Division, 


~ George William Elliot. 


CLEVELAND Division, 
Henry Fell Pease. 


Wuitsy Division, 
| Ernest William Beckett. 


East Riding, 
| Hotpekgness Division, 
George Richard Bethell, R.N. 
Bucxrose Division, 
William Alexander McArthur. 
HowpensuirE Drviston, 
| Arthur Duncombe. 


West Riding, Northern Part, 
Sxrpron Division, 
| Walter Morrison. 
Keicuuey Division, 
Isaac Holden. 
Suretey Division, 
Joseph Craven. 





Sowersy Division, 
Edward Crossley. 


Exxanp Division, 
Thomas Wayman. 


West Riding, Southern Part, 
Mortey Division, 

Charles George Milnes Gaske!]. 

Normanton Drvisioy, 
Benjamin Pickard. 

Cotyz Vauiey Division, 

Henry Frederick Beaumoni. 

Hotmriatn Division, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 


Barnstzy Division, 
Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 
HAtiamsuireE Dryision, 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, Lt. 


Rorneruam Drviston, 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. 


Doncaster Drvistoy, 
Walter Sewallis Shirley. 




















List of 


Yorxk—cont. 
West Riding, Eastern Part, 
Ripon Drviston, 
John Lloyd Wharton. 


Ortey Division, 
John Barran. 


Barxston Asn Division, 
Robert Gunter. 
 Oscorpcross Drviston, 
John Austin. 
Pupsey Drviston, 

Briggs Priestley. 

Spen Vatiey Divistoyn, 
Joseph Woodhead. 

BRADFORD BOROUGITI. 

West Division, 

Alfred Illingworth. 
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Central Division, 
Right Hon. John George Shaw Lefevre. | 
East Division, | 
Henry Byron Reed. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Sir John Simon, bt., Serjeant-at-Law. 
IIALIFAX BOROUGIL. 
Thomas Shaw. 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
William Summers. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGII. 
East Division, 
Frederick Brent Grotrian. 
Central Division, 
Henry Seymour King. 
West Division, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
William Lawies Jackson. 
Central Division, 
Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division, 
John Lawrence Gane. 
West Division, 
Herbert John Gladstone. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.O.B. 


MIDDLESBOROUGII BOROUGH. 





Tsaac Wilson, 


Members. 


Yorx— cont. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH, 
Hon. Rowland Winn, 
SCARBOROUGII BOROUGH. 
Joshua Rowntree. 
SUEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division, 
Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge. 
Brightside Divisiun, 
Rt. Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division, . 
Charles Edward Howard Vincent. 
Hallam Division, 
Charles Beilby Stuart-Wortley. 
Ecclesali Divisicn, 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
WAKEFIELD BOROUGH, 
Sir Edward Green, bt. 
YORK BOROUGH. 


Alfred Edward Pease. 
Frank Lockwood. 





WALES. 
ANGLESEA. 
Thomas Lewis. 


BRECKNOCK. 
William Fuller Maitland. 


CARDIGAN. 
William Bowen Rowlands. 


CARMARTHEN 
Drvision, 
David Pugh. 


Western Drvision, 
Walter Rice Howell Powell. 
CARMARTHEN BOROUGH. 
Sir Emile Algernon Arthur Keppel 
Cowell Stepney, bt. 


CARNARVON. 
SovTHERN or Errion Division, 
John Bryn Roberts. 
NorTHERn or Arron Division, 
William Rathbone. 


CARNARVON BOROUGH. 


Edmund Swetenham. 





Liat of 


DENBIGH. 
Eastern Drvistoy, 
Rt. hon. George Osborne Morgan. 

Western Drviston, 
William Cornwallis West. 

DENBIGI BOROUGII. 
Hon. George Thomas Kenyon. 

FLINT. 
Samuel Smith. 
FLINT BOROUGH. 

John Roberts. 


GLAMORGAN, 
Eastern Drvisioy, 
Alfred Thomas. 
Ruonppa Divison, 
William Abraham. 
Western or Gower Division, 
Frank Ash Yeo. 
Mor Division, 
Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot. 
Sovurnern Division, 
Arthur John Williams. 
CARDIFF BOROUGD. 
Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B. 
MERTIIYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 
Henry Richard. 
Charles Herbert James. 
SWANSEA BOROUGII. 
Swansea Town, 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
Swansea District, 
Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, bt. 
MERIONETH. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Archibald Han- 
bury-Tracy. 
PEMBROKE. 
William Davies. 





PEMBROKE AND HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 


Rear Adm. Richard Charles Mayne. 


RADNOR. 
Hon. Arthur Henry John Walsh. 
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Membere. 
SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 
Eastern Drviston, 
Peter Esslemont. 
Western Drvision, 
Robert Farquharson, M.D. 
ABERDEEN BURGITI, 
North Division. 
William Alexander Hunter. 
South Division, 
James Bryce. 
ARGYLL. 
John Wingfield Malcolm. 


AYR. 
NorTuern Division, 
Hon. Hugh Frederick Hislop Elliot. 
Souruern Division, 
Hon. Greville Richard Vernon. 
AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Richard Frederick Fotheringham Camp- 
bell. 
KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Stephen Williamson. 


BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 


BERWICK. 
Right Hon. Edward Marjoribanks. 
BUTE. 
James Patrick Bannerman Robertson. 
CAITHNESS. 

Gavin Brown Clark. 

WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
John Macdonald Cameron. 


CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 
Rt. hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTON. 
Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, bt. 


DUMFRIES. 
Sir Robert Jardine, bt. 


DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Threshie Reid. 


EDINBURGH. 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, 














List of 
EpinsurcH—cont. 
EDINBURGII BURGI. 


East Dicision, 
Robert Wallace. 


West Division, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 


Central Division, 
William McEwan. 


South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 


EDINBURGII axp ST. ANDREW’S UNI- 
VERSITIES, 


Right Hon. John Hay Athole Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 


LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Ronal Crawfurd Munro Ferguson. 


ELGIN anp NAIRN. 
Charles Henry Anderson. 


ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGIIS. 
Alexander Asher. 


FIFE. 


Eastern Drviston, 
Herbert Henry Asquith. 


Westery Drvision, 
Hon. Robert Preston Bruce. 
KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 


ST. ANDREW’S DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
DUNDEE BURGH. 


Edmund Robertson, 
Charles Carmichael Lacaita. 


MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Shiress Will. 


HADDINGTON. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 


INVERNESS. 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Bannatyne Finlay. 
KINCARDINE. 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
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Members. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Mark John Stewart. 


LANARK. 
Govan Drvisiow, 
William Pearce. 


Partick Drvistox, 
Alexander Craig Sellar. 


Norta-Western Drvision, 
Robert Bontine Cunningham Graham. 


Norru-Easrern Drvistoy, 
Donald Crawford. 


Mi Division, 
Stephen Mason. 


Sournern Division, 
James Henry Cecil Hozier. 


GLASGOW BURGH. 

Bridgetow Division, 

| Edward Richard Russell. 
Camlachie Division, 

| Hugh Watt. 

St. Rollor Division, 

James Caldwell. 
Central Division, 

John George Alexander Baird. 
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e 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued successively from Satur- 
day the 25th day of September, 1886, 
to the 11th day of November; thence 
to the 9th day of December ; thence to 
the 13th day of January, 1887; and 
from thence to the 27th day of January, 
met this day for the despatch of Busi- 
ness. 
The Session was opened by Commis- 
sion. 
Tue Hovsz of Peers being met ; 


Tae LORD OHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 

“That Her Majesty, not thinking fit to be 
personally present here this day, has been 
Pp to cause a Commission to be issued 
under the Great Seal, in order to the opening 
and holding of this Parliament.” 


VOL. COOX. [rump series. } 


| Then Five of the Lonps CommisstonERs 
'—namely, The Lorp Cuanoztior (Lord 
|Halsbury); The Lorp Omamperiar 
'(The Earl of Lathom); The SzcreTary 
or Srare ror Inpi1a (The Viscount 
Cross); The Earl of Kryrors (Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard); and The 
Earl of Coventry (Master of the Buck- 
hounds) — being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form placed between the 
'Throne and the Woolsack, commanded 
| the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
to let the Commons know ‘‘ The Lords 
Commissioners desire their immediate 
Attendance in this House, to hear the 
Commission read.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 


Speaker :—The Commission was read by 
the Clerk :—Then 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Masesty’s Sprecu fo both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows:— 
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$ The Queen's 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Myrelations withall foreign Powers 
continue to be friendly. 


“The affairsof South Eastern Europe 
are still in an unsettled condition; 
but I do not apprehend that any dis- 
turbance of European peace will result 
from the unadjusted controversies 
which have arisen in that region. 
While deploring the events which 
compelled Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia to retire from the Government 
of that Principality, I have not judged 
it expedient to interfere in the pro- 
ceedings for the election of his suc- 
cessor until they arrive at that stage 
at which my assent is required by 
the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 


“The task which has been under- 
taken by my Government in Egypt is 
not yet accomplished; but substan- 
tial advance has been made towards 
the assurance of external and internal 
tranquillity. 

“In Burmah operations have been 
conducted by my troops with bravery 
and skill for the purpose of extirpating 
the brigandage which has grown up 
during recent years of misgovernment. 
The bands of marauders by whom 
Upper Burmah has been long infested 
have been dispersed, and many of 
the leaders have laid down their arms. 
I entertain a confident hope that 
the general pacification of the country 
will be effected during the present 
season. 

“Commercial Treaties have been 
concluded with the Kingdoms of 
Greece and Roumania. 


“Papers on these subjects will be 
laid before you. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“The Estimates for the coming year 
will be submitted to you. They have 
been framed with a careful regard to 
economy and to the efficiency of the 
public service. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“The condition of Ireland still re- 
quires your anxious attention. Grave 
crimes have happily been rarer during 
the last few months than during a 
similar period in the preceding year. 
But the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land, which in the 
early part of the autumn exhibited 
signs of improvement, have since been 
seriously disturbed in some districts by 
organized attempts to incite the latter 
class to combine against the fulfil- 
ment of their legal obligations. The 
efforts of my Government to cope with 
this evil have been seriously impeded 
by difficulties incident to the method 
at present prescribed by Statute for 
dealing with such offences. Your early 
attention will be called to proposals 
for reforms in legal procedure which 
seem necessary to secure the prompt 
and efficient administration of the 
criminal law. 


“Since I last addressed you, the 
Commissioners directed to inquire into 
certain subjects of great importance to 
the material welfare of Ireland have 
been actively prosecuting their labours. 
The Report of the Commission on 
the operation of the recent Acts deal- 
ing with the tenure and purchase of 
land will be shortly laid before you, 
and will doubtless receive from you 
the early and careful attention which 
the serious importance of the subject 
demands. 
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“Bills for the improvement of 
Local Government in England and 
Scotland will be laid before you ; and, 
should circumstances render it pos- 
sible, they will be followed by a 
measure dealing with the same sub- 
ject in Ireland. 


“ A Bill for improving and cheap- 
ening the process of Private Bill legis- 
lation in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land will be submitted to you. 


“You will be asked to consider 
measures having for their object to 
remove hindrances which exist to the 
cheap and rapid Transfer of Land, 
to facilitate the provision of Allot- 
ments for Small Householders, and to 
provide for the readier Sale of Glebe 
Lands. 


“The Commission which I issued 
in 1885 to inquire into the lamentable 
depression under which Trade and 
Agriculture have been suffering for 
many years has presented a valuable 
Report, which, together with the im- 
portant evidence collected by them, 
will be laid before you. 


“A Bill for altering the mode of 
levying Tithes in England and Wales 
will be submitted to you. 


“Tn regard to Scotland, you will be 
asked to consider measures for the 
reform of the Universities, for com- 
pleting recent legislation as to the 
powers of the Secretary for Scotland, 
and for amending the procedure of 
Criminal Courts. 

“ Measures dealing with the regu- 
lation of Railway rates, and for pre- 
venting the fraudulent use of Mer- 
chandize marks, will also be brought 
under your consideration. 


“In the performance of these and 
all your other momentous duties, I 
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earnestly pray that the blessing of 
Almighty God may attend your la- 
bours.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 

PRAYERS. 


Rott or tHE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Second Session of the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom : The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl Amherst, after the death of 
his father. 
The Earl of Strafford, after the death 
of his father. 


NEW PEERS. 

John Glencairn Carter Hamilton, Es- 
quire, having been created Baron Hamil- 
ton of Dalzell in the county of Lanark 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

Edward Macnaghten, Esquire, Q.C., 
appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary, under the provisions of The Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, with the 
dignity of a Baron for life, by the style 
and title of Baron Macnaghten of Run- 
kerry in the county of Antrim— Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


Several Lords—took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Monkswell, after the death 
of his father. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


THE LATE LORD IDDESLEIGH. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Satissury): 


B 2 
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My Lords, before we proceed to business, 
1 cannot refrain from notifying to your 
Lordships that there is one melancholy 
circumstance connected with our meeting 
upon this occasion. Since we last met 
—nay, only a few days ago—a noble 
Lord, who was one of the most illus- 
trious Members of this House, has 
away from among us—I mean 

the late Lord Iddesleigh. To all of us 
it is a severe loss. To me, my Lords, I 
need not say that, in the circumstances 
of his death—I having seen it myself, 
suddenly, in the midst of his work—it 
left an impression upon my mind which 
I feel can never be effaced, and which 
brought home to me keenly that cele- 
brated exclamation of Burke—‘‘ What 
shadows we are; what shadows we pur- 
sue!’’ My Lords, Lord Iddesleigh was 
well known to many of us; but to this 
House as a whole he had not had the 
opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted, and many of your Lordships 
had had no opportunity of judging of 
his skill in debate, or of his powers of 
ersuasion. But he was well known— 
etter known, perhaps, than any other 
statesman of his time—socially, to great 
numbers of us. He was well known to 
those of us who have heen in the House 
of Commons as one of its most dis- 
tinguished ornaments; and he was 
known to those of us who. have sat in 
the Councils of the Queen as one of the 
wisest and shrewdest Councillors she has 
ever had. My Lords, as a friend, as a 
member of society, he was probably 
more beloved than any statesman we 
have seen in our time. His gentle tem- 
per, his unfailing high spirits and 
courteousness, his uniform kindness to 
all, made him universally appreciated 
and regarded. As a debater he was 
known in the other House as one who 
might not move to passion, but who 
carried conviction, both by the weight 
of his arguments and by the force of 
his character. As a Councillor I should 
say that he was especially shining. It 
was those who sat with him in council 
who valued most the peculiar qualities 
of his mind. I should note two pecu- 
liarities which distinguished him from 
other men. One was that, from the 
field of his political vision, the element 
of personal antagonism was almost—if 
not entirely—absent. He judged of 
every question by its merits, and it 
never seemed to have occurred to him 
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to inquire by whom it had been sup- 
ported. And another, and not less 
curious, peculiarity was the remarkable 
caution of the man—remarkable, I may 
say, because it was not mere caution. 
He was eminently cautious—as cautious 
as any man with whom I have ever con- 
versed—but the peculiarity of it was 
this, that the caution had in it no shade 
of timidity. While his temper was cold 
and abstract, his counsel always erred, 
if it erred at all, on the side of caution ; 
but when perplexity or real danger arose 
there was no man who was freer from 
any counsel of fear than Lord Iddes- 
leigh. This made him a man whose 
influence within the Cabinet, within the 
Councils of his Party, was far higher 
and greater than appeared by his actions 
in the public eye. This House, and the 
country, and our Party have lost a wise, 
a self-restrained, a noble Councillor; 
his soul was never soiled by any mere 
vulgar ambition ; he devoted his life and 
his strength, without care for any appa- 
rent reward, in the service of his coun- 
try and his Queen. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
although I cannot speak with the 
authority of the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury) in the 
eloquent, comprehensive, and touching 
remarks which he has just made, yet I 
am sure your Lordships will not object 
to my adding a few words upon the sub- 
ject. I apprehend that we all feel that 
this sudden loss has cast a gloom over 
our proceedings to-day. The noble 
Marquess alluded to Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s recent accession to this House. 
It is nota very longtime ago since we 
welcomed him here, surrounded with an 
atmosphere of regard and respect, which 
he accumulated during his long and 
laborious services in ‘‘ another place.” 
There is always some danger, when 
speaking of the death of an eminent 
man at the time it takes place, of using 
some exaggeration ; but when the noble 
Marquess spoke of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s powers in debate, I could not for- 
get that some eight years ago, when 
speaking of Lord Iddesleigh (then Sir 
Stafford Northcote), I spoke of him as a 
formidable foe of 20 years, but a dear 
friend of many more. Now, with regard 
to this word ‘‘formidable,”” I have ob- 
served that some, while paying a tribute 
to Sir Stafford Northcote’s character and 
great ability, have spoken of him as 
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something of a feeble ment. Well, 
I doubt whether in these days of political 
warfare lookers-on are always as good 
judges as those who cross the steel in 
the fray; and I can only say that often, 
and often again, I have heard some of 
the ablest of my political Colleagues in 
‘another place’’ admire and sometimes 
complain of the sagacity, the skill, and 
the readiness with which Sir Stafford 
Northcote had sustained their attack,and 
the vigour with which he had returned 
the blow. My first business connection 
with Sir Stafford Northcote was some 36 
years ago, when, in very difficult times, 
he agreed to be the Secretary of the 
Commissiqn of 1851. I may say this, 
because I know it, that it was the 
opinion of the late Prince Consort, and 
of some of the ablest men of the King- 
dom who composed that Commission, 
that no public body ever had a Se- 
cretary so able and so useful as Sir 
Stafford Northcote, so industrious, 
so accurate was he, and so easily 
and readily did he dispose of the most 
difficult questions. Later on Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote put me under personal 
and political sitigetions: I obtained 
the sanction of the Queen and of the 
Prime Minister to offer to him the post 
of Member of the Commission to 
America to settle the Alabama Claims. 
The matter was a difficult one. The 
Commission was not popular, and the 
work was almost certain to be severely 
criticized. Sir Stafford Northcote, with 
the utmost readiness and with the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli, accepted that post. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Ripon) near me can testify to the services 
which he rendered on that occasion. 
With his usual modesty, he refused the 
offers of a high honour made to him. 
He was willing to co-operate with political 
opponents for a great public object; but 
he declined to receive rewards and 
honours from them. I venture to trust 
that the remembrance of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s character will have some 
effect in diminishing any chance of that 
bitterness of discussion which sometimes 
not unnaturally arises in moments of 
t political excitement. 

Eart FORTESOCUE: I will not take 
up your Lordships’ time; but I crave 
indulgence to supplement the touching 
eulogies that have been pronounced on 
iy departed friend. just wish to 
mention that on the last morning of 
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Lord Iddesleigh’s truly noble life he 
told me he had gone through his Forei 
Office boxes, and he believed he sho 
leave without a single arrear when he 
delivered up the Seals of his Office, as 
he ex to do, to Her Majesty the 
next day, thus fitly closing his patriotic, 
distinguished, and most exemplary 
career. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The Queen’s Sreecu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or ERNE (who wore the 
uniform of a Lord Lieutenant), in rising 
to move an Address in reply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech from the Throne, 
said : I have, in the first place, to bespeak 
at your Lordships’ hands that considera- 
tion and forbearance which your Lord- 
ships invariably extend to those who 
labour under the disability of addressing 
you for the first time. 

My Lords, it is impossible not to feel 
that we meet to-day under the shadow 
of a greatloss. It would be presump- 
tuous in me, speaking in the presence of 
so many of his late Colleagues in the 
Cabinet, as well as of those who have 
been so long associated with him, either 
as allies or opponents in public life, to 
dwell upon the eminent services rendered 
to his Party, his country, and his 
Queen by the late Lord Iddesleigh. 
But having served under him in an 
official, though subordinate, position in 
the Houseof Commons for eight Sessions, 
during which time I was brought into 
daily—I may say hourly—intercourse 
with him, I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to say this—that I never knew anyone 
who possessed in such an un de- 
gree the power of attracting to himeelf, 
not only the admiration and esteem, but 
the warm personal affection, of all those 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. The secret of this power lay in 
that absolute unselfishness end that 
rare consideration for the feelings and 
the wishes of others which were the 
chief characteristics of his nature. I, for 
one, can never forget the numberless 
acts of kindness I received at his hands 
during the period of my official connec- 
tion with him. My Lords, his gentle 
and unselfish spirit has been taken from 
us, and the nation is the poorer for his 
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loss ; but his m remains a bright 
example to us and to future generations 
of all that an English statesman, an 
English patriot, and an English gentle- 
man should be. 

My Lords, this Session, whatever sur- 
prises the future may have in store for 
us, is, in all probability, destined to be 
memorable as the one which will witness 
the 50th anniversary of the accession to 
the Throne of Her Gracious Majesty. 
This reign has already exceeded in 
length, with, I believe, but two excep- 
tions, those of all its Predecessors: it 
has exceeded them all immeasurably 
in the marvellous strides made in 

rosperity and in the arts of civilization 

y the people of this country. Not a 
little of this progress is due to the noble 
example set by the Queen, and the 
tender solicitude invariably exhibited by 
her for the welfare of her people; and I 
feel sure that your Lordships will, when 
the time arrives, join heartily in tender- 
ing your congratulations to Her Majesty 
on the auspicious anniversary, and in 
prayers for the prolongation of her long 
and glorious reign. 

The opening paragraph of the Speech 
from the Throne deals, as is customary, 
with Foreign Affairs, and we are 
informed that the relations between this 
country and Foreign Powers continue to 
be on a friendly footing, and that, in 
spite of all the disquieting rumours which 
we have heard of late about the state of 
Europe, no disturbance of the peace is 
anticipated from the unsettled state of 
affairs in its South-Eastern regions. 
While yielding to none in admiration 
of the heroism exhibited by Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, in recognition of 
his devotion to the interests of his 
adopted country, and in condemnation 
of the cruel and cowardly outrages 
which accompanied his dethronement, 
your Lordships will hardly expect that 
this country will embark in any 
Quixotic enterprize for his restoration ; 
but you will doubtless await with 
patience the time when we shall be 
called upon, in common with the other 
Powers of Europe, to give our assent to 
the election of his Successor in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

The condition of Egypt has been for a 
long time the source of much anxiety. 
We have heard of late with satis- 
faction that it has been considered safe 
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to materially reduce the number of Bri- 
tish troops in that country; and I think 
we may now fairly look forward to the 
time when, owing to the restoration of 
internal tranquillity and financial sta- 
bility, it will be possible for us to with- 
draw altogether, and to leavethat country 
to develop of itself those resources with 
which Nature has so abundantly fur- 
nished her. 

Your Lordships will be glad to hear 
that the operations in Burmah, which, as 
I mayrecall with pride, were initiated and 
are being brought to a conclusion by two 
eminent Irishmen, are progressing satis- 
factorily. Operations of this nature, 
small though they may appear, cannot 
fail to be a drain on the resources of the 
country which conducts them; but I be- 
lieve that this drain will be more than 
compensated for by the stability which 
the pacification of Burmah will confer 
upon the frontiers of our Indian Empire 
adjacent to it. 

assing by the subject of the Com- 
mercial Treaties with Greece and Rou- 
mania, which, I have no doubt, will 
realize the benefits anticipated from 
them. I must now turn to a less agree- 
able topic, but one which, nevertheless, 
monopolizes the greatest share of public 
attention at the presenttime. The state 
of Ireland for many years—though at 
times there have been gleams of sun- 
shine and glimpses of improvement—has 
not been an agreeable subject for one 
like myself to dwell upon—one who was 
born there, who has lived among the 
people, and who hopes to be permitted to 
spend the remainder of his life amongst 
them; but I believe that I should be un- 
worthy of the trust which has been com- 
mitted to me, were I to fail to speak out 
what I believe to be the truth on this 
subject, however painful it may be to me 
to do so. 

My Lords, to rightly appreciate the 
state of affairs now existing in Ireland 
it is necessary to go back to what hap- 
pened at the last General Election. At 
that time the constituencies of this 
country, constituencies but recently 
established upon the broadest and most 
democratic basis, declared by an unmis- 
takable majority—a majority which, I 
fully believe, but for the magic of one 
great name, would have been | y 
increased—that the Union as heretofore 
existing between Great Britain and Ire- 
land should be preserved. Charged 
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with this mandate the present Govern- 
ment came into power, and, indeed, the 
maintenance of the Union may be said 
to be the reason of their existence ; and 
for a time it seemed as if the Irish 

eople as a whole had accepted the ver- 
viet of the nation, and that a new era of 
peace and prosperity was about to dawn. 
Crime diminished; rents began to be 
paid with greater punctuality; and the 
tenant farmers began to avail themselves 
of the facilities for acquiring the fee 
simple of their holdings provided by the 
Land Purchase Act of my noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Lord Ashbourne). But this 
state of things did not suit the Irish 
agitators, or their allies on this side of 
the water. A peaceful and a prosperous 
Ireland would mean, for them, their 
occupation gone, and their sources of 
wealth from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic dried up. They also saw that as long 
as the alliance between the two sections 
of the Unionist Party remained intact 
their chances of attaining the object of 
their desires—the Repeal of the Union— 
was nil. They therefore invented the 
notorious Plan of Campaign, with the 
deliberate object of driving a wedge into 
the ranks of the Unionist Party, in the 
hope that by raising the agrarian cry 
they might detach from it those of its 
Members whose views upon questions of 
land were more advanced than the rest. 
My Lords, if there is any country in the 
civilized world in which the raising of 
an agrarian agitation is utterly unjusti- 
fiable, that country is Ireland. The 
Irish tenant holds an unique position 
among occupiers of the soil, and enjoys 
advantages conferred upon him at the 
expense of the landlord which tenants 
elsewhere may well envy. Not only is 
he secured against his rent being raised 
on account of improvements executed 
by himself or his predecessors in title— 
though a distinguished Member of the 
Government which passed the last Land 
Act, recently writing in a periodical, 
seems to be ignorant of the fact—not 
only can he sell these improvements, to- 
gether with the goodwill of his holding, 
to the highest bidder, but if he con- 
siders his rent excessive he can go into 
Court and have it fixed by a tribunal 
specially appointed for the purpose. 
With tenants thus situated, the authors 
of the Plan of Campaign step in and 
deliberately supersede the law. They 
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tell them that they are not to pay a rent 

upon between themselves and 
their landlords, or fixed by a judicial tri- 
bunal, asthe case may be, but only so 
much of it as they choose or are advised 
to offer; and if the landlord has a spark 
of spirit in him, and refuses to be dic- 
tated to, he may go without his money. 
I ask, was there ever such an audacious 
and impudent travesty and mockery of 
right and justice ? My Lords, I feel that 
it is unnecessary for me to enter at 
length into a denunciation of these tac- 
tics; they have been declared to be 
an illegal and criminal conspiracy by 
the highest tribunal in the land, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench—they have been 
condemned as immoral by the prepon- 
derance of public opinion in this country. 
My Lords, on an occasion like this, I 
should wish, as far as possible, to avoid 
any observations of a _ recriminatory 
character ; but I cannot help saying that 
I hope that during the course of the 
debate on the Address in this or the 
other House of Parliament we shall be 
favoured with a more explicit and em- 
phatic condemnation of the Plan of 
Campaign by the responsible Leaders of 
the Opposition than has been hitherto 
vouchsafed to us. 

My Lords, Her Majesty’s Government 
have been blamed for not having acted 
with more vigour and promptitude in 
grappling with this movement, and I 
think even their strongest opponents 
will admit that they have strained the 
virtues of patience and forbearance to 
bursting point; but it must be always 
borne in mind that there is one great 
initial difficulty that every Government 
in Ireland, armed only with the ordinary 
powers conferred by law, has to face ; 
and it is this—that the public mind has 
been so debauched and demoralized by 
a long series of pernicious and immoral 
agitation that resistance to the law and 
repudiation of debts has come to be 
looked upon in large portions of the 
country not only as not a crime, but as 
something laudable and praiseworthy, 
and that the class of men from whom 
common jurors are drawn have been 
either so taught to disregard the solemn 
obligations of an oath, or so intimidated, 
if they are suspected of a disposition to 
pay heed to it, that in cases of anagrarian 
or political character, trial by jury, in 
all but a few favoured spots, has become 
nothing short of a farce. 
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I remember last year that my noble 
Friend the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Abercorn), who on that occasion per- 
formed the task now allotted to me, 
gave your Lordships a very graphic de- 
scription of the terrible state to which 
the unfortunate people were reduced 
who came under the operation of what 
is known as the system of ‘‘ Boycotting,” 
and dwelt with considerable force upon 
the horrors of that system. My Lords, 
I will not travel over the same ground 
again; but I can assure your Lordships 
that that system still continves in full 
force in many parts of the country, 
though so complete is the reign of terror 
that has been established that its vic- 
tims bow to its decrees without resist- 
ance, and we consequently do not hear 
so much of it as we otherwise would. 
My Lords, I do not, of course, pretend 
to know what the proposals with regard 
to the changes in the form of legal pro- 
cedure alluded to in this paragraph may 
be; but I hope they may be found to 
give more summary powers in dealing 
with ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ and also that they 
will provide for some alteration in the 
mode of trial by jury, whether by 
change of venue, the empannelling of 
special juries, and, in extreme cases, the 
abolition of trial by jury altogether, and 
the substitution for it of trial by Judges. 
But advantageous as these changes, if 
carried out, will be, I cannot conceal my 
opinion that no real good will be effected 
till the National League has been de- 
clared to be an illegal organization, and 
suppressed as such, in the same way that 
the late lamented Mr. Forster crushed 
its prototype and predecessor, the Land 
League. 

My Lords, in carrying out the task 
which they have imposed upon them- 
selves, Her Majesty’s Government will 
receive the support of all the best 
elements of society in Ireland. Though 
a Member of your Lordships’ House, I 
can speak in a representative capacity : 
I can speak as the elected head of a 
large and powerful body of men, long 
distinguished for their enthusiastic 
loyalty and their devoted attachment to 
the cause uf the Union. But, above and 
beyond these, I can speak for the whole 
body of Irish Loyalists, the English 
‘‘Garrison,” as they have been con- 
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temptuously called, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, Whig or Tory, landlord or 
merchant, farmer or . shopkeeper, la- 
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bourer or artizan. My Lords, I venture 
to say that this community has given, 
in proportion to its numbers, more 
soldiers and statesmen, who have con- 
tributed to build up and maintain the 
greatness of the Empire, than any com- 
munity which that Empire contains. On 
these grounds, if on no other, they have a 
claim to appeal to this country for as- 
sistance and protection ; but on far wider 
and far higher grounds—on grounds of 
truth, and right, and justice—I appeal 
to your Lordships, on their behalf, to 
assist the Government in putting an end 
to a state of things which is a scandal to 
civilization and a danger to the Empire, 
and I am confident I shall not appeal in 
vain. 

The next paragraph of the Speech 
refers to the Commissions which were 
appointed last autumn to inquire into 
matters relating to the development of 
the resources of Ireland ; and we are told 
that the Report of that Commission, to 
which the question of Land Purchase 
was specially referred, will shortly be 
laid before us. I hope we may have 
early legislation in the direction of the 
extension of the Land Purchase Act of 
1885. There is no use in denying the 
fact that whatever may have been the 
advantages conferred upon the tenants 
by recent Land Acts, the relations 
between them and their landlords have 
been thereby brought into a state of 
hopeless muddle pe confusion ; and it 
is impossible that the resources of the 
land can be properly developed till the 
dual ownership now existing is abo- 
lished, and the land reverts again into 
single hands. I believe your Lordshi 
will agree that in the extension of the 

rovisions of this Act the only solution— 
if a solution be practicable—of the land 
difficulty in Ireland is to be found. 
But of this I must warn the Govern- 
ment—that such is the demoralization 
now prevailing in Ireland, that I know 
for a fact that many tenants who have 
purchased their holdings under my noble 
and learned Friend’s Act are openly pro- 
claiming their intention of repudiating 
the repayment of the instalments of 
the purchase money, and that unless the 
law be enforced and the fulfilment of 
contracts made obligatory there will be 
the same difficulty in ee their 
instalments as there now is in collecting 
rents; and in that case I should advise 
your Lordships, in the interests of the 
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I shall touch but briefly on the re- 
maining topics mentioned in the Speech. 
I am deeply sensible of the kindness 
your Lordships have extended to me—a 
kindness which I feel all the more, as I 
cannot but be aware that some of the 
observations I have felt it my duty to 
make cannot have been very palatable 
to all of your Lordships, and I am 
anxious not to abuse your forbearance ; 
but I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
notice with satisfaction that the subject 
of Local Government occupies a pro- 
minent place in the Queen’s Speech. I 
believe it will be admitted on all hands 
that the time has arrived—if, indeed, it 
had not arrived long ago—when the 
elective element may be safely entrusted 
with the management of local affairs in 
counties in England and Wales; at the 
same time, I hope that place may still 
be found for that body which has 
hitherto controlled them with so much 
credit to themselves and advantage to 
the community. I observe in this para- 
graph, what I may call a pious aspira- 
tion, that it may be possible to deal 
with Local Government in Ireland and 
Scotland also; but from my experience 
of Business in the other House of Par- 
liament I fear I should be exciting false 
hopes in your Lordships’ breasts were I 
to hold out an expectation that effeetive 
legislation in that quarter were possible, 
for this Session at all events. 

My Lords, the success which has 
attended the operations of what is 
known as Lord Cairns’s Act shows that 
questions of Land Transfer and Allot- 
ments are such as can be dealt with 
advantageously by the Conservative 
Party ; and I believe that changes in 
this direction will be found to strengthen 
the tenure of that kind of property in 
which your Lordships are chiefly in- 
terested. But, my Lords, I believe the 
country has no great inclination at the 
present time to attend to these and to 
other minor details of legislation. Two 
things are principally expected of Her 
Majesty’s Government : that they should 
maintain the honour and interests of 
the Empire abroad and its unity and 
integrity at home; and in the full 
belief and expectation that in carrying 
out this policy they will be supported 
by a large majority of your Lordships’ 
House, as I am sure they will be by the 
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majority of the people of the country, 
I have now the honour to move the adop- 
tion of the humble Address in answer 
to the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 

Viscount TORRINGTON (who was 
attired in the uniform of an officer of 
the Rifle Brigade), in rising to second 
the Motion, said: My Lords, I crave 
your indulgence for a brief period, while 
I venture to draw your attention to 
some important points dwelt upon in 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Speech. 

My noble Friend who has just so 
eloquently addressed your Lordships 
has dealt so fully with the Irish Ques- 
tion that I scarcely like to trespass upon 
your time while I add my testimony, 
based on many years’ official experience 
on the Staff in Ireland, to the anarchic 
state of that unfortunate country. Ire- 
land continues to groan under a cruel, 
tyrannical, and inhuman despotism ex- 
ercised by the National League, render- 
ing insecure the lives, liberties, and 
property of the law-abiding, and crush- 
ing out from among the people of that 
unhappy island even the very vestiges 
of civilization. The Irish, though im- 
pulsive, and easily led astray by un- 
scrupulous agitators, practising chiefly 
on their cupidity, can be converted into 
peaceable and orderly citizens by firm 
and consistent government ; and it is this 
course which I rejoice to see Her Majesty’s 
Government are determined unflinch- 
ingly to follow. My Lords, the recent 
attack on the citadel of the Constitution 
has failed through the laudable and 

atriotic co-operation of the Liberal 

nionists; and it only needs now the 
strict and continuous administration of 
the law, equally in all parts of the 
Kingdom, to enable us to maintain 
intact the existing Union, which has 
added so much in the past to the great- 
ness, prosperity, and even the security 
of both countries. 

This desire to maintain the existing 
Union naturally causes our thoughts tu 
turn to the hope of Imperial Federation, 
which would bind together the Mother 
Country and her Colonies and Dependen- 
cies in the enduring bonds of mutual 
protection and advancement, and retain 
them in the paths of peace and pros- 
perity. It is the hope of many, and, 
indeed, the belief, that this result will 
be surely, although gradually, brought 
about. The realization of this ho 
will, no doubt, be materially aided by the 
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beneficent action of the Imperial In- 
stitute. 

My Lords, when we regard foreign 
affairs, it is gratifying to note that the 
survey of the situation is pacific and re- 
assuring. But, as practical people, we 
cannot banish from our minds the 
deplorable and perilous tension under 
which the Continental Powers are kept 
through their colossal armaments— 
ready at a moment’s notice to take the 
field. Our policy is based on a desire 
for peace and the loyal fulfilment of the 
stipulations of existing Treaties ; but, in 
order to realize these aims, we must take 
care that our Army and Navy are kept 





in the most efficient condition to meet | E 


all possible contingencies, our motto 
being that of our Volunteers, ‘‘ Defence, 
not Defiance.” 

The preposterous rumour that anyone 
in authority in this country contem- 

lated interfering in the election of a 

uler for the Bulgarian Principality 
has been most emphatically disclaimed ; 
and it is searcely necessary for me to add 
that, where British interests are not pri- 
marily and immediately involved, the 
initiative is no part of our duty. 

Egypt would make rapid progress, 
both moral and material, if all those who 
profess to be interested in her welfare 
were to co-operate loyally in England’s 
self-denying policy. 

My gallant Friend (Sir Frederick 
Roberts), with that force of character 
and those high military qualities of the 
possession of which he has shown so 
many signal proofs, aided by the valour 
and endurance of our troops, both Native 
and European, and assisted by incom- 
parable Administrations drawn from the 
Civil Service of India, will, ere long, 
bring about the pacification and settle- 
ment of Upper Burmah, and, by bestow- 
ing upon its people the blessings of 
civilized government, render them as 
contented and prosperous as their kins- 
men in the neighbouring Province. 

I feel convinced, my Lords, that 
the country is thoroughly in accord 
with Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the propriety of the course they propose 
to pursue with regard to the various 
matters of domestic legislation mentioned 
in the Speech; and I venture to think 
that from no quarter in the House will 
serious exception be taken to the mea- 
sures to be brought before your Lord- 
ships. 

Viscount Torrington 


{LORDS} 
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My Lords, before resuming my seat, I 
will, with your permission, touch on an 
absorbing topic. The nation is to be 
congratulated that not only we in the 
United Kingdom, but those our fellow- 
subjects throughout the wide Dominions 
of this Empire, are permitted by God's 
Providence to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of our beloved Queen’s most 
happy reign. Our hearts beat in unison, 
and the prayer ‘“ God bless her” is 
offered up through the length and 
breadth of her glorious Empire by a 
loyal and affectionate people. My Lords, 
in conclusion I beg to second the Address 
moved by my noble Friend (the Earl of 


rne). 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have listened with interest and plea- 
sure to the speeches made by the 
noble Earl the Mover of the Address 
and the distinguished officer who 
seconded the Motion; and I congratulate 
the noble Marquess on his having been 
able this year, unlike last year, to find 
two independent and unsalaried Peers 
who would consent to do the work so 
well. The noble Earl, I know, is an old 
Parliamentary hand, and I am not en- 
titled to pay a compliment to him; but I 
must say that I was very much struck by 
what he said, even when I differed from 
him. My second-hand information about 
Ireland does not agree with his; but 
all the same, and making allowance 
for what he may have been prompted to 
say as the head of the Orange Party, 
I must say the general tone of his 
speech was good, and, I thought, 
an appropriate opening to this debate. 
Then his remarks with respect to the 
late Earl of Iddesleigh were especially 
touching. Both the noble Lords in 
their speeches supplied an omission 
in the Royal Speech, which contains no 
allusion whatever to the coming inte- 
resting Jubilee of Her Majesty’s long 
reign. My Lords, the opening of Par- 
liament exemplifies to a great degree the 
glorious, though sometimes lamentable, 
uncertainty of political affairs. None 
of your Lordships could have imagined 
two weeks ago the position in which the 
Government present themselves to Par- 
liament to-day. The noble Earl has 
said that we require a strong Govern- 
ment, and I quite agree that that is the 
case, particularly with reference to the 
position of foreign affairs and the con- 
| dition of Ireland. I have heard it 
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Government is strong, but that it is 
stronger than before the resignation of 
the late Leader of the House of Com- 
mons and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I admit that it has one very great 
element of strength, that of being able, 
with the assistance of a Liberal mino- 
rity, to command, for the present at 
any rate, the support of a large majo- 
rity in the House of Commons. I 
also admit that the accession to the 
Government of a man of the high 
character and ability possessed by Mr. 
Goschen is a further element of strength. 
On all sides there seems to be an agree- 
ment that it is good for the country, 
good for himself, and good for us whom 
he has left, that he should have joined 
the Government. I very much agree 
with that. In some points Mr. Goschen 
is more Liberal than those whom he 
joins. He has himself said that he 
differs from the Conservative Party on 
four out of five questions; but I am of 
opinion—and I donot think lam wrong— 
that on some of the best points of Con- 
servatism he is a sounder Conservative 
than many of the Leaders of the great 
Conservative Party itself. There is one 
point on which he may have some diffi- 
culty. No one has described so well that 
the present Government is a Government 
on sufferance. He stated emphatically 
at Willis’s Rooms that the Ministers had 
the Offices, but Lord Hartington had the 
whole power. Now, if any difference 
arises—and differences will arise among 
the best of friends—what will Mr. 
Goschen have todo? Will he side with 
the man who has the Office, or with him 
who has the power? Now, my Lords, 
beyond the two points I have mentioned 
I fail to see how the strength of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been greatly 
increased. We were told up to a recent 
period that Lord Randolph Churchill 
was the second most important—that he 
was the most brilliant and popular Mem- 
ber of the Government. He left the 
Government upon a difference, or differ- 
ences, as to which we shall be fully in- 
formed this evening by his statements, 
and by those of the noble Marquess and 
of Mr. Smith. I cannot tell how far 
these statements will justify the assur- 
ance we used to receive of the united 
harmony of the Government. The stop 
the noble Marquess at once took show 

his own sense of the great loss he sus- 
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tained. He approached Lord Harting- 
ton again. Discounting as much as you 
like what the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and political tenacity of life may 
do, there is no doubt that the subordina- 
tion of all personal claims to his wish to 
strengthen the Government was highly 
creditable to him; but it was, to a certain 
degree, an acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness of the Conservative Party, and we 
have heard rumours that it was felt as 
such by someofthem. Lord Hartington 
refused. Although he might like the 
flag with a motto on it which seemed to 
us to be delusive, he did not wish to put 
on the uniform, or the livery, as the case 
may be. His refusal cannot be said to 
have strengthened the Government. It 
was then almost ostentatiously announced 
that an offer had been made to a noble 
Earl, a Friend and late Colleague of 
mine, and that a Transatlantic message 
had been sent to Lord Lansdowne to 
the same effect. These were very 
judicious offers ; but on what grounds it 
was thought that they were likely to 
accept after Lord Hartington’s refusal is 
not clear. Then, as to the lamented 
death of Lord Iddesleigh. We all know 
ourselves, and it is impossible, after the 
touching testimony the noble Marquess 
gave of his value as a Colleague, not to 
feel that his loss is anything but a gain 
to Her Majesty’s Government. There 
is another point connected with the 
reconstruction of the Government to 
which some attention has been directed. 
I remember alluding to it some 15 
months ago, and I regret that I did not 
then bring it to the full consideration of 
your Lordships’ House—I mean the 
transfer, with salary, of the sinecure 
Office of First Lord of the Treasury 
to another Minister — a proceeding 
which is a fine example of the Tory 
Democratic contempt for all tradition, 
and especially when, in addition to this, 
there is a combination of the Offices of 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
Now, I believe that this combination is 
bad for the country, bad for the Sove- 
reign, bad for the Cabinet, and most 
unfair to the noble Marquess himself. 
I have had some opportunities of observ- 
ing the work of the Prime Minister. It 
is true that at some moments it is not 
overwhelming. But there are periods 
when, almost every hour of the day, the 
Prime Minister is required to advise the 
Queen, to maintain harmony in the 
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Cabinet, to regulate the action of the 
De ents, to superintend the prepa- 
ration of legislation, to watch over the 
Parliamentary proceedings of both 
Houses. When I first entered the 
Foreign Office, in a subordinate capacity, 
the despatches were some 17,000 in the 
year. en I succeeded Lord Palmer- 
ston for two months, in 1851 and 1852, 
they had risen to 34,000. In 1870 
I believe they were 70,000, and—the 
noble Marquess will correct me—I am 
informed they have now risen to more 
than 90,000. Lord Palmerston told us 
that the routine work took him eight 
hours a-day, and this exclusive of diplo- 
matic conversations, Parliamentary at- 
tendance, and the performance of all 
Court and social duties. Now, of all 
the Offices I have ever known the 
Foreign Office is the one in which it is 
least possible for the Secretary of State 
to remain ignorant of the general work 
of the Office. He would be found out in 
a week. It is not possible for a man to 
have the mental and physical strength 
to carry on the two Offices in their 
full operation. My Lords, I should 
have thought that the ablest man 
would have felt the great advantage of 
having a competent statesman with 
whom to advise on all important ques- 
tions. It frequently happens that the 
mere suggestion of the omission of a 
sentence, or even of a word, of a despatch 
prevents great and complicated evils 
from arising. With regard to the 
Sovereign, I think it is wrong that the 
authority upon which His or Her Majesty 
place their commands should be limited 
in this way to one person. I am sure it 
is bad for the country that one man 
should unite so much unchecked power 
in his hands. My noble Friends who 
have been in Office know that when 
Parliament is not sitting and when the 
Cabinet is dispersed the noble Marquess 
is in almost absolute command. It is 
ame 4 impossible that one man can 

ear that great responsibility. I know 
the noble Marquess’s ability—his intel- 
lectual activity. That only makes it more 
certain that he will soon break down. 
I never meet a_ well-known blue 
brougham but I say—‘‘ See, he has not 
time to walk even from Arlington Street 
to Downing Street.’’ 
remark which I cannot help making. 
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mediately after seeing the Foreign 
Minister. Lord Aberdeen, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord John Russell, and Mr. 
Gladstone always set their faces against 
this practice except on special occasions. 
It is quite clear that the foreign Represen- 
tatives like it very much, asit gives them 
two strings to their bow, and enables 
them to write much longer and more 
interesting despatches. But this way of 
doing business is unfair to the Secretary 
of State, and is certainly not favourable 
to the Public Service. I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that the really good 
system is for the Foreign Minister to do 
the work of the Foreign Office, subject 
to the general superintendence of the 
Prime Minister. The reconstruction of 
the Government is a matter of great im- 
portance. We are, however, imperfectly 
informed as to the future proceedings of 
the Government until we ee the noble 
Marquess’s statement. At the beginning 
of October we had a remarkabie speech 
from the then Leader of the House of 
Commons at Dartford, in which he 
described the future policy of the 
Government. That speech was praised 
by the Conservative Press, and was joy- 
fully accepted by the Liberals as an in- 
dication that the Government were 
adopting a Liberal, almost a Radical, 
policy. As faras I remember, the noble 
Lord promised greatly to reduce expen- 
diture and taxation. He promised a 
reversal of Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy in the East, as no longer suitable 
for this country; he promised a Local 
Government Bill, which should not be 
tampered with; he promised that the 
House of Commons should be onabled 
by the Government to fulfil their pledges 
to the agricultura! labourers on the lines 
of Mr. Jesse Collings’s proposals; and 
with regard to Ireland he promised that 
this Session the Government would lay 
the foundation of measures of local 
government, which no Government and 
no Party could shirk. My Lords, it may 
be said that it is hardly fair to quote 
a noble Lord who has, unfortunately, 
been since shown to have decided 
differences from his Oolleagues. If 
I remember rightly, the noble Lord 
at the end of October made a s 

in which he entirely 
what he had previously 


saw it recorded during the autumn that | said, and which, he said, was merely 
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ter’s speech made a year ago. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in his Bristol 


speech made no objection, and said that 
the Government would fulfil all the 
pledges which they had given tothe Radi- 
cal constituencies. But another Member 
of the Government was still more explicit, 
no less a person than the present Leader 
of the House of Commons, whose word 
is respected by all. He spoke after 
both of Lord Randolph’s two speeches. 
Did he repudiate on behalf of the Go- 
vernment what the noble Lord had 
said? You shall hear— 


‘*T cannot undertake to tell you what is the 
whole policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon every possible question, still less to repeat 
to you all that has been said with such infinite 
skill, power, and completeness by my noble 
Colleague and Leader in the House of Commons, 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The noble Lord has 
told you what are the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon most of the important ques- 
tions of the day, and it will not surprise you 
to hear that Her Majesty’s Government are 
agreed one with another. When Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill speaks, he speaks with“the full 
assent, knowledge, and consent of all his Col- 
leagues in the Cabinet.”’ 


Then comes a little cut at poor us— 
‘Without drawing invidious distinctions, 
this has not always been the case with recent 
Governments. eare a united Government, 
and we are determined to serve the country as 
a united Government as long as we can do so. 
When we can be no longer united, we will go 
and shall cease to be a Government.” 
Though this latter threat has not been 
carried out, the whole extract proves 
conclusively that on the last day of 
October the policy of the Government 
on finance, on foreign policy, on cows 
and acres, and on local government, both 
in England and Ireland, was such as I 
have quoted from Lord Randolph’s 
speeches. Now, judging by the light of 
later events, it does not seem probable 
that this policy will be carried out. It 
is quite true that there is a promise of 
a Local Government Bill; but there is no 
indication whether it is to be Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Bill or Mr. Long’s, 
or that which was shadowed forth by 
Mr. Balfour. There is nothing, more- 
over, in the Queen’s Speech which indi- 
cates whether there is to be a complete 
reversal of the spirited foreign policy of 
which we have heard so much. As to 
the great reduction ar ese by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
present Leader of the House of Com- 
mons in expenditure and taxation, we 
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have now nothing but a vague and 
unmeaning phrase about efficiency and 
economy. I have only a word to say on 
the Colonies, which are orgy * omitted 
from the Speech, though there are 
Colonial matters of urgent importance. 
I should be glad to know what progress 
has been made with the questions con- 
cerning the Samoa Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and the claims of Germans 
and Portuguese in the centre of Africa. 
There are also the two old festeri 

questions of a triangular character wi 

the United States and with France as to 
the North American fisheries. I had 
hoped that before this we should have 
been informed of some advance which 
does not brook much delay. A COon- 
ference has been announced of an inter- 
colonial character. There may be some 
doubt as to immediate practical results ; 
but such communications, under the 
Presidency of men of judgment and tact 
like Mr. Stanhope or Sir Henry Hol- 
land, cannot but be useful. I do not 
wish to say much upon foreign af- 
fairs. I desire to press for no in- 
formation beyond what the noble 
Marquess thinks it is right to afford, 
as he must be fully aware of our anxiety 
to hear all that can properly be told. 
The great military nations of the Con- 
tinent have certainly pushed the prin- 
ciple of the due preparation for war, 
being the best preservative of y 
almost to the bending point. look 
with great hope to the noble Marquess 
being able to give some soothing assur- 
ances on this point. In Egypt measures 
originated during Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Administration but one seem to be 
making some, though slow, progress. 
We have always rejoiced that cireum- 
stances have brought the Government 
into general agreement with the doc- 
trines we have always held as to the 
Balkan Peninsula. I cannot speak with 
the same satisfaction of a speech made 
by the noble Marquess on this subject 
at the Guildhall. It was much cheered 
in the City, and it was praised by his 
supporters; but the result of it on the 
Continent seems to have been that 
Russia felt herself deeply insulted ; that 
Germany, the most powerful factor in 
the matter, thought herself ignored ; 
and that Austria believed she had been 
told that she was mistress of the situa- 
tion, and was sure, in whatever course 
she took, to be blindly followed by us.: 
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Your Lordships will, perhaps, bear with 
me, if I make a few observations as to 
the state of Ireland. The Speech de- 
poms the present relations between 
andlords and tenants, but states that 
t crimes are scarcer in Ireland than 
uring ‘‘ the preceding year.”’ I believe 
that instead of the preceding year ‘‘ the 
receding five or six years” might have 
mused. The noble Earl (the Earl 

of Erne) attributed this to the vigour of 
the Government; but I have been in- 
formed, by persons who have been close 
and watchful observers, that absence of 
severe crime is much more owing to the 
encouragement which Ireland has re- 
ceived by the sympathy of a large 
number of persons in England and 
Scotland, that has induced them to be- 
lieve that it is not necessary to have 
recourse to violence. The Irish should 
know that anything in the nature of 
violence or outrage, if I may be allowed 
to use a cynical quotation, ‘‘is not 
merely a crime, but a blunder.”” There 
is no course which could more absolutely 
alienate thesympathy of thiscountry than 
any resort to such lamentablecourses. The 
noble Lord attacked his political oppo- 
nents by saying that they had not been 
sufficiently active in denouncing the 
Plan of Campaign. I do not think that 
we shall hear this attack from the 
Front Bench, for two reasons—first, 
that when noble Lords on the other 
side were themselves in Opposition, they 
absolutely refused to give the slightest 
repudiation of the Hh aendhenete which 
were undoubtedly offered to the Orange- 
men to do that which was contrary to 
the law, and when in Office they re- 
mained perfectly quiescent for two 
months in the face of the Plan of 
Campaign, waiting for others to de- 
nounce that which they themselves 
believed to be illegal and immoral. 
I do not myself think that Her 
Majesty’s Government can be ac- 
quitted of all responsibility in connec- 
tion with the Plan of Campaign and 
with eviction. ‘‘he noble Marquess will 
remember that last year he alluded to 
the statement that it was said that prices 
had fallen so low as to make payment 
of rent impossible ; and he said he en- 
tirely refused to admit that statement 
in its full extent. But in the other 
House of Parliament Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment strenuously opposed Mr. Par- 





nell’s Bill of last Session, which, whe- 
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ther it was right or was wrong, would 
certainly have prevented many evictions 
from taking place. They utterly denied 
that the fall of prices made it difficult 
for the tenants to pay their rents, al- 
though that denial was perfectly incon- 
sistent with their own action in appoint- 
ing a Commission of Inquiry into the 
subject; and they added that there wasno 
danger of evictions, because the Govern- 
ment would be able to deal with the ques- 
tion after the Commission had reported 
and before evictions could practically 
take place. In supporting the second 
reading of Mr. Parnell’s Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone carefully stated that he did not 
agree with all its details; but he said 
that he thought, the Government having 
admitted the principle of the Bill 
by appointing the Commission of In- 
quiry into the facts, it was undesirable 
that evictions should, in the meantime, 
take place in the case of persons who were 
utterly unable to pay their rent. Her 
Majesty’s Government now propose, as 
far as I can make out, to meet the pre- 
sent lamentable state of affairs by a 
measure for improving the procedure of 
the Criminal Law. It is a grave matter 
for a Government to apply for increased 
powers, and an equal responsibility rests 
with the Opposition how to deal with 
such a demand. Now, this Bill may be 
a great or a small matter; it may be 
good or bad; it may be inefficient, or 
it may affect the liberties of the subject ; 
it may be exceptional, applied to Ireland 
alone, or it may apply to England and 
Scotland as well. Your Lordships will 
approve of my not anticipating the pro- 
# moment for such a discussion. But 

must remind your Lordships that the 
Government, in ‘‘another place,” more 
than once during the last Session, dis- 
tinctly pledged themselves to simultane- 
ous action as to any legislation regarding 
the local government of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. By the Speech we 
are promised a measure at a very early 
period dealing with England and Scot- 
land; but as the question of a Bill for 
local government in Ireland is relegated, 
not, indeed, to the end of 20 years of 
resolute administration, but to a perfectly 
vague and shadowy future, it is sad 
to consider the relations which now exist 
between the landlords and tenants of 
Ireland. I do not think you will do me 
the injustice of doubting that we all feel 
the deepest sympathy with the large 
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majority of landlords, of whom so great 
a number of the best are in this House, 
and who have done so much, by modera- 
tion and forbearance, to meet the circum- 
stances of the case. I am afraid that if 
I were to appeal to them whether they 
think Mr. Gladstone and his political 
Friends understand Ireland and know 
how to govern it, they would give an 
unfavourable answer. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] 
I thought so. But I put to them exactly 
the same question with regard to Her 
Majesty’s present Government. I would 
ask them whether there is any indepen- 
dent unofficial Irish Peer in this House 
who will get up in his place and state 
that he can honestly and sincerely de- 
clare that, in his opinion, Her Majesty’s 
present Government know how to deal 
with the government of Ireland, and 
have shown that they have that know- 
ledge by the way that they have ad- 
ministered the affairs of Ireland, either 
during the late or the present Adminis- 
tration ? If no Peer is chivalrous enough 
to respond, I would put to them the 
logical inference. If they believe that 
neither of the two great Parties of 
English public men are able or willing 
to govern Ireland as it properly should 
be governed, would it not be desirable 
to consider whether they themselves, in 
conjunction with our Irish fellow-sub- 
jects, should not attempt the task ? 
Toe PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): It is my pleasant duty to ex- 
press the gratification and admiration 
with which I am sure we all listened to 
the speeches of the noble Lords behind 
us (the Earl of Erne and Viscount Tor- 
rington). The speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) has been more 
addressed to the condition of the Go- 
vernment than to the contents of Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech, and I will 
try, as far as I can, to ease his mind on 
some points in respect to which the pre- 
sent condition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment moves his disinterested concern ; 
and, in doing so, I am bound to say 
that though he exercised his duty as an 
opponent in attacking all our weaknesses 
in places where he thought we were 
weak, he did so in a kindly spirit to my- 
self, which I, of course, acknowledge. 
But I am afraid he is too much in the 
habit of believing all that he reads in 
the newspapers. He seems to imagine 
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that we sent an ostentatious offer to one 
noble Lord, and a sensational kind of 
telegram to another noble Lord, and he 
proceeded to make a charge against Her 
Majesty’s Government that we were 
anxious to advertise our doings. I can 
assure him that if we had been anxious 
and able to hide our light under a 
bushel on that occasion we should have 
been very glad todo so. In the same 
way the noble Earl has found somewhere 
or other, in some strange place, an asser- 
tion that the present Government are 
considerably stronger because they have 
lost the services of a very distinguished 
orator who was the Leaderof the House of 
Commons when it last met. I can assure 
him such an idea has never entered into 
the mind of the Government. We fully 
recognize the great loss we have suffered. 
We believe that though the cause of 
difference which separates us is deep, it 
is not likely to grow more extensive. 
My noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) undoubtedly was deeply im- 
pressed, in the Office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—which, from all that 
reaches me, he filled with remarkable 
ability and skill—with that which must 
have impressed most men who have long 
taken an interest in public affairs— 
namely, the rapid and most injurious 
rise in the public expenditure. Thereis 
no one who has given his attention to 
the subject who has not felt a desire to 
find some way by which that expendi- 
ture might be lowered. We did not 
differ from my noble Friend in that ; but 
he resigned upon this point—that he 
desired to give expression to his most 
patriotic and laudable wish for economy 
by a process which seemed to us to be so 
rough and so indiscriminate that it 
would not attain the end of economy, 
but, on the other hand, would have a 
very injurious effect on the efficiency of 
the Public Service. We were not pre- 
pared to cut off a considerable lump sum 
from the Estimates which my right hon. 
Friends at the head of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) and the War 
Office (Mr. W. H. Smith) declared to be 
necessary for the defence of the country ; 
and our feeling of the necessity, at 
whatever sacrifice, of holding to that 
view was and is stimulated by the aspect 
of affairs all over the world, and by the 
evidence, to which no one could shut his 
eyes, that a time of a critical character 
might be before us. But I assure the 
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noble Ear! he is entirely wrong in think- 
ing that we came to that resolution 
without the deepest sense of the loss 
that we were incurring ; and I venture 
to hope that the difference of opinion 
that separates us is not one of a perma- 
nent description, and that the Conserva- 
tive Party in the future will have the 
advantage of the services of my noble 
Friend. But the criticisms of the noble 
Earl on the condition of the Government 
did not stay there. He made many 
pokes in his own playful fashion into the 
sides of his Friend Mr. Goschen. Mr. 
Goschen knows the noble Earl’s mode 
of warfare, and he is competent to 
defend himself; but with respect to 
Mr. Goschen, I will honestly confess that, 
after the great loss we have suffered, 
I conceive it to be a matter of the 
most extreme importance to obtain 
his assistance, and I should have been 
glad if I could have obtained the 
assistance of more of those who hold the 
opinions we do on the subject of the 
nion with Ireland. I feel it to be of 
t importance, not only that we should 
ring into the service of the Government 
Mr. Goschen’s unequalled nee as a 
financier—and I must say that during a 
long period of Opposition I have never 
uttered a word, as far as I know, to the 
detriment of those powers—but also that 
we should mark before the public eye, 
and establish in the warfare of the 
House of Commons, the fact that, for the 
moment, the guardianship of the Union 
supersedes every other subject of politi- 
cal interest, and that in the presence of 
that one great necessity all conflicts over 
past differences, all minor subjects of 
controversy, must be silent. The noble 
Earl seems to think that it was a sign 
of great weakness, and something of 
humiliation, that I addressed myself to 
noble Lords who were not in the Govern- 
ment, asking them to join us. Has he 
never been in a Government which has 
asked those outside to join them ? 
Eart GRANVILLE: Yes; but it did 
not strengthen us. 
Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: 
Of course, the noble Earl is an authority 
on that point. I remember that one of 





those he applied to was Mr. Gladstone, 
and I quite admit the comment he has 
just made—that it did not strengthen 
them. Itis a common effort on the part 
of those who have the charge of recom- 
mending Advisers to Her Majesty—it is 
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their duty—to bring in as many as can 
> we the main, burning questions 

of the day; and if you will consider it 
you will see that our system of dividing 
politicians into two Parties cannot be 
worked at all, unless you allow that 
those two Parties shall be arranged ac- 
cording to their opinions on the main 
subjects which divide men at the mo- 
ment. You cannot expect to divide the 
political world into twc halves, and that 
each half on all possible subjects shall 
think the same. It would be an ideal 
and impossible state of things. But if 
you look into the history of this country 
since Parliamentary Government began 
you will find that Parties range them- 
selves, not according to their opinions 
on 20 smaller subjects which might oc- 
cupy a portion of their time, but on some 
one great issue by which men’s minds 
were turned. First, it was a dynastic 
issue; later on you had the American 
War ; then you had the French Revolu- 
tion; then you had the great question 
of Reform ; next, the great question of 
Protection ; now we have the great ques- 
tion of Ireland. So it has been from the 
first. The great question cf the day has 
been accepted as the dividing line which 
is to separate the Ministry from the Op- 
sition, and men have joined together, 
by reason of their agreement on that 
great question, without regard to the 
other subsidiary questions on which they 
are divided. I do not recognize the 
accuracy of the quotation in which the 
noble Earl said that Mr. Goschen and 
we differed in four questions out of five. 
Even if that had been true, and that 
fifth had been the Union with Ireland, 
I should have said he did right to join 
us. Then the noble Earl proceeds to 
criticize the Ministerial arrangements 
which were necessary in consequence of 
that junction. When you have a great 
object to pursue you must arrange your 
Offices in order to attain it. Mr.Goschen, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, under 
the circumstances, could hardly have been 
Leader of the House of Commons. It 
was necessary to provide an Office for 
the Leader of the House of Commons, 
and the only Office available was that 
which I filled—the First Lord of the 
Treasury—and therefore it was neces- 
sary that I should take another. The 
noble Earl seems to think that Mr. 
Smith will have a sinecure. M — 
sion is that the Leadership of the House 
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of Commons is no sinecure for anyone 
who undertakes it. He will have plenty of 
work forone man, and will earn hissalary. 
But with respect to myself, I am grate- 
ful to the noble Earl for the care he has 
shown in regard to my health, and I 
will try to avoid the various pitfalls he 
has pointed out to me; but I cannot 
help thinking that his description of 
what goes on at the Foreign Office was 
drawn from recollections a little more 
remote than the present day. I am 
aware he was at the Foreign Office at a 
recent period; but he has formed his 
ideas of the Office a little earlier. The 
work has been diminished since Lord 
Palmerston’s day by the fact of two 
Under Secretaries having been ap- 
potatans and the use of the telegraph 

as very much diminished the number 
of important despatches. That same 
circumstance takes away a disadvantage 
to which the noble Earl pointed, which 
I should be the first to recognize— 
namely, that there is only one mind, in 
a case where the Prime Minister is also 
Foreign Secretary, addressed to the de- 
termination of the various burning ques- 
tions which come up for decision. Of 
course, when you only used despatches 
those despatches did not reach the other 
Members of the Cabinet for some con- 
siderable time, and the check on the 
Foreign Minister, except in regard to 
the widest principles of policy, was not 
very active or efficient. But that is all 
changed now. The practical business of 
the Office is now nearly all done by the 
telegraph ; and the telegrams are seen, 
as the noble Earl knows, by all the 
Members of the Cabinet about as fast 
as they arrive. The knowledge of what 
is done is prompt and intimate to all the 
Members of the Cabinet, and the Foreign 
Minister is 20 times more under the con- 
trol of his Colleagues than he was in 
the time of Lord Palmerston. Lord 
Palmerston was practically supreme, and 
the control over the Prime Minister was 
a very imaginary control indeed. The 
control which Lord John Russell, during 
the Ministry of 1847-1852, exercised 
over Lord Palmerston until the very 
last hour was, I imagine, as slight as 
any control could be. But in the pre- 
sent day, from the entire change which 
has been brought about by the telegraph, 
I do not think that the apprehensions of 
the noble Earl have any foundation, 
and I believe that my Colleagues have 
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the fullest opportunity of controlli: 
everything that I can do. I think 
it right to make these observations— 
though we do not usually discuss 
what goes on in the Foreign Office— 
because it would be a very unfor- 
tunate doctrine to go abroad that the 
Foreign Minister was without check in 
exercising his very important functions. 
The noble Lord then turned to matters 
in the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
He did not give much of his attention to 
them, and the observations that he 
made do not call for any very particular 
reply from me. In respect to Ireland, I 
confess I deeply regret that we did not 
have from the noble Earl any kind of 
condemnation of the Plan of Campaign. 
I think, considering the sanction that it 
has received from persons in high eccle- 
siastical positions from whom we should 
have expected a very different doctrine— 
considering how it has received the 
support of the whole of that Irish Party 
which has been accepted by the Opposi- 
tion as their strongest support and 
surest alliance, considering how it is 
supplanted in that very doctrine of 
Home Rule which noble Lords opposite 
accepted as a panacea for Ireland—I 
think we had a right to expect some 
opinion from them, and to know whether 
the inheritors of some of the proudest 
traditions of English statesmen did or 
did not falter in their denunciation of a 
scheme of deliberate robbery. I am 
told that the change that has taken place, 
or that took place for a time, in the rate 
of crime in Ireland was due to no 
Government action of ours, but was due 
to the promises of concessions of the 
noble Earl opposite. Well, it is perfectly 
true that if you give to a man whom you 
meet upon the highway all that he de- 
mands he will probably abstain from 
any breach of the Eighth, or, at least, of 
the Sixth Commandment. Itis perfectly 
true that if you yield to outrage all that 
outrage is destined to obtain, it is pro- 
bable that outrage will cease, or sensibly 
diminish. The racoon in the American 
story, who, when he saw a sportsman 
coming to him, said, ‘‘ Do not shoot, 
for I will come down,” might have 
claimed, on the same ground, that 
he had put a stop to the murderous 
instincts of the American sportsman. 
I do not think that the pursuit of 
that mode of pacifying Ireland will con- 
duce much to the restoration of law and 
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order, or to the security of the loyal 
people wiose aspirations and wishes, 
necessities and conditions, the noble 
Earl entirely passes by. He tells us 
that his Government is accused of having 
failed to govern Ireland. He challenges 
some independent Peer to say whether 
we have succeeded in governing Ireland. 
I think that challenge will come more 
suitably when Parliament has granted 
us the powers for which we ask. We 
do not profess to be able to repress crime 
with a law that is too feeble for the 
purpose, or a law which contains so 
many delays and pitfalls that it is not 
practically useful for the purpose of 
repressing offences which did not exist 
when it was originally enacted. But 
when the noble Earl goes on to draw 
from that comparison of the two Govern- 
ments the inference that no Government 
that England can furnish is competent 
to govern Ireland, and that, therefore, 
as he puts it, the Irish Peers and others 
should undertake to govern Ireland, he 
shows a wilful blindness to the social 
conditions of that country at this moment. 
Is it the Irish Peers, the Irish proprie- 
tors, is it any portion of the classes who 
have a stake in the country with whom 
the Government of Ireland will rest if 
Ireland was abandoned to herself? We 
have two duties before us; we have the 
duty of maintaining law and order for 
the sake, not only of the loyal popula- 
tion, but also for the population which 
breaks it, and we have the duty of se- 
curing the loyal population from such a 
change in the Constitution of the country 
as shall place their dearest interests in 
pe It is idle to talk of leaving the 

ish people to govern themselves. You 
know very well that they will not 
govern themselves, but that the majority 
will govern the minority in a way 
utterly inconsistent with its rights, and 
in a@ manner utterly fatal to all its 
industrial and commercial hopes. My 
Lords, I join with the noble Earl in 
thinking that it is wiser to abstain from 
discussing the measures which we shall 
submit to Parliament until those mea- 
sures are before it; but we earnestly beg 
ra to remember that the enemy we 

ave to meet is not the same enemy 
that had to be met by the generations 
that have gone before ; that the organi- 
zation of crime, of outrage, and of dis- 
honesty has reached a pitch which it 
never reached before; and that you 
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must have law, at all events, more sure 
and rapid in its process if you wish that 
the present evils should be suppressed 
and put down. Until we have obtained 
those powers, and with those powers 
have failed to produce that state of 
society which you have a right to ex- 
pect—until that has taken place you 
cannot say that our efforts to fulfil our 
pledges in respect to Ireland have failed. 
The noble Earl very rightly abstained 
from any lengthened remarks on foreign 
policy at this time. I shall follow his 
example. But before I sit down I just 
wish to make a few observations. One 
is with reference to what the noble Earl 
said in respect to a speech of mine at 
the Mansion House. He seemed to 
infer that some alienation of this country 
from Germany was the result of that 
speech. Certainly, as far as my know- 
ledge goes. there is not the slightest 
foundation for any such apprehension, 
and I do not think that anything in the 
speech justifies the construction that the 
noble Karl has put upon it. The other 
thing I wish to say is not due to any 
language used by the noble Earl, but 
refers to apprehensions that have been 
recently and publicly expressed both 
with respect to our policy in the South- 
East of Europe and to the prospects of 
European peace being broken. It has 
been imputed to us that we have been 
pursuing a policy having for its end the 
restoration of Prince Alexander to the 
Throne of Bulgaria. I cannot under- 
stand from what circumstance that 
utterly groundless idea has taken its 
rise. We regretted his fall, because we 
saw how well he was fitted to give 
that cohesion to the Christian com- 
munities which they so greatly want; 
but since his fall we have fully recog- 
nized that his re-election is net within 
the domain of practical politics, and, as 
far as 1 know, it has been contemplated 
by no Foreign Office in Europe, and 
certainly it has never been contemplated 
by ours. Our desire in reference to the 
condition of things in the South-East of 
Europe is, in the first place, to perform 
our duties as signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin; and, in the second place, we 
wish— it is the traditional policy of this 
country—to strengthen and to uphold 
the freedom of those Christian com- 
munities which, in proportion as they 
maintain their om and cohesion, 
will be the greatest security against any 
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that distracted part of Europe. To them, 
properly organized and fully develo 
we must look for the future guardian- 
ship of those countries. e do not 
desire to establish any special influence 
of our own; we should have no use to 
make of it if we possessed it. We do 
not desire to deny to Russia any legiti- 
mate object she may have in view; on 
the contrary, subject to the conditions 
which I have already stated, we shall 
be glad that her legitimate wishes 
should be fulfilled. But we feel, above 
all things, that the influence which 
she may claim in consequence of 
race, or faith, or history, must not be 
expanded into domination. Any attempt 
of that kind will not only destroy that 
influence, but it will be fatal to the 
interests of Europe, to whom the in- 
dependence of those Christian com- 
munities is necessarily dear. The other 
matter, as to which I shall speak with 
caution, is the apprehension that has 
been recently felt lest there should be 
an outbreak of war among the Great 
Powers of the Continent. It is im- 
possible to be blind to the danger which 
is caused to the public peace by the 
vast armaments, growing larger and 
larger, which threaten each other from 
opposite sides of a frontier. Those who 
are near and within reach of those arma- 
ments are constantly in the position of 
men standing in the path of an avalanche 
which they see above them, and which 
any accident may detach and bring down 
upon them. Vigilance is the duty of all 
men under these circumstances ; but 
vigilance may generate suspicion, and 
suspicion may end in collision. It isim- 
possible to be blind to these dangers; but, 
at the same time, I am bound to say that 
during the last few weeks—certainly 
during the time I have been at the 
Foreign Office—nothing whatever has 
occurred to give us the impression that 
the danger is more acute than it was; 
and, in the judgment of the experienced 
Ambassadors which we have both at Ber- 
lin and at Paris, the prospects are not 
warlike, but peaceful. I earnestly hope 
that their anticipations may prove cor- 
rect, and that Europe may be spared 
the great calamity of a conflict between 
the most civilized nations in the world. 
The Eart or SELBORNE : My Lords, 
it has been usual for your Lordships not 
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to have a prolonged debate on ordinary 
occasions u the Address, nor should 
I have broken through this custom on 
any ordinary occasion. But, my Lords, 
this is not an ordinary occasion. It is, 
I venture to think, as serious and as 
critical a time as has existed within the 
memory of any of your Lordships, if not 
in the history of this country; and I 
believe I may be pardoned if I make 
some observations which the reference 
to Ireland in Her Majesty’s Speech 
appears to call for from some indepen- 
dent Member of the House. This is not 
an occasion for entering into the pro- 
posals which the late Government made 
to Parliament for the future government 
of Ireland, which the late Parliament 
rejected, and of which the constituencies 
of the country have solemnly ratified the 
rejection. An opportunity will probably 
come for entering into that large ques- 
tion, and I have no doubt that when it 
does come there are many of your Lord- 
ships who will desire to take part in that 
discussion. What I desire to address 
myself to is the matter of the present 
state of Ireland. Now, the first part of 
the paragraph relating to Ireland speaks 
of the improvement with regard to crime 
and outrage, which cannot but be highly 
gratifying to your Lordships. It speaks 
also of the signs of improvement which 
were exhibited in the early part of the 
autumn with respect to the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of 
land. It speaks of something which has 
happened to interrupt that prospect. 
Now, I believe from the bottom of my 
heart that a very great part—I am will- 
ing to believe the greater part—of the 
people of Ireland are in their own dis- 
position and desires peaceable, would 
perform their duties, and would hon- 
estly abide by their obligations, and 
would prefer the maintenance of law 
and order to the maintenance of 
anarchy and disorder. No one who has 
seen the people, and is able to judge of 
them, can fail to be deeply impressed 
with the many fine and noble qualities 
of that people. They have many virtues, 
and they have great natural gifts ; and 
I am firmly persuaded that if there were 
not a tyranny over them, the honesty 
and integrity and good faith between 
man and man in Ireland are such that 
we should have no need of extraordinary 
legislation. What, then, is it that has 
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happened to prevent that? It is the 
establishmeut of a tyranny iu Ireland, 
of an organized despotism, of a con- 
spiracy against morality and law; and 
it is that which has interrupted the 
favourable prospect that offered itself in 
the autumn. he noble Earl on the 
Front Opposition Bench (Earl Gran- 
ville) said that with regard to the 
diminution of crime and outrage he 
doubted whether the credit could be 
claimed by the present Government for 
the effective measures they had taken 
—that the diminution which undoubtedly 
has taken place should rather be ascribed 
to the offers held out by the late Govern- 
ment. To whom? To those who held 
the springs of crime and outrage? We 
have often been told that the National 
League controls the politics of the 
majority in Ireland at the present day, 
and it is to them that it was proposed 
practically to hand over the government 
of Ireland. We are told that they are 
not the persons responsible for crime 
and outrage; that there are two move- 
ments, which are to be separated from 
each other—the political movement, and 
something else behind it. If that is so, 
the argument of the noble Earl is a very 
remarkable one. Well, Ido not pursue 
that topic. I will now pass on to the 
next point. What interrupted the im- 
rovement in the relations between 
dlord and tenant in Ireland? It was 

a remarkable renewal, in an altered 
form, of the old declaration against the 
payment of rent. We know that the 
old declaration was that no rent was 
to be paid unless litical Parties 
permitted it to be pa This was 
simply to enable them to dictate with 
regard to the ownership and enjoyment 
of property and the o_o relations 
between Ireland and the United King- 
dom, and to dictate their terms to the 
Government of England. Most people 
thought that a remarkable departure, 
not only from the duties of a citizen, but 
from the fundamental principles of 
morality, and opposed to all possible 
government. After the proposals of the 
late Government, and simultaneously 
with the effect it is suggested that they 
had on the frequency of crime in Ire- 
land, you have a new declaration—the 
Plan of Campaign. The name, in itself, 
is significant of the nature of the thing. 
The tenants are now not to pay their 
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landlords; they are to pay one-half, or 
as much as they please, to other people 
—to the agitators—to be spent by them 
in continuing their agitation. That is 
a remarkable development, coming at a 
remarkable time. But that is not all. 
The law is invoked ; the law is clear on 
the subject; and when these proceed- 
ings have taken place, and security has 
been given according to law by the 
leading men who have instigated them, 
the moment they are out of Court they 
go on again in full defiance of the law, 
and prosecute the same policy of doing 
all they can by intimidation and in- 
fluence to prevent the fulfilment of their 
legal obligations by men who would 
otherwise be willing to perform them. 
With regard to what has been said 
about evictions, no man with a heart 
in his body can read of evictions, under 
certain circumstances, without feeling 
that those who are really answerable for 
them have upon them a most deep 
responsibility. Who are those persons ? 
Did we not hear lately of landlords who 
had so long delayed coming to extremes 
that the last legal opportunity of claim- 
ing their property would have expired 
if they had abandoned legal remedies? 
They have acted with the approval of 
the people on the spot, and with the ad- 
vice of the priests and clergy—forI am 
happy to say that there are many signs 
that the priests wish their flocks to be 
honest. In cases in which the landlord 
is most unwilling to evict, in which he 
is willing, possibly after some pressure, 
to accept what the tenant can pay, and 
just as the tenants are on the eve of 
paying, with the approval of their 
clergy, certain Members of Parliament 
step in—I am ashamed to suy not 
Irish Members only—between the land- 
lord and his tenants, between men and 
their duty, between other men and their 
rights, and force on these evictions. 
This is a piece of unscrupulous cruelty 
which, if committed by landlords, we 
should hear strongly denounced. These 
things have been done after the offers of 
the late Prime Minister and his Govern- 
ment have, we are told, been powerful 
enough to diminish crime and outrage. 
These offers have not been able to pre- 
vent these things, which are very like 
crime and outrage. The late Prime 
Minister has, in 1881 and in 1886, used 
language which shows how utterly 
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opposed to his ideas of the manner in 
which political reform should be sought 
these proceedings are. At Leeds, in 
1881, when the No Rent Manifesto 
came out, he used this language, which 
I am not aware that he has ever re- 
tracted. He said— 

“This is the first time in the history of 
Christendom that a body of men has arisen 
who are not ashamed to preach in Ireland the 
doctrine of public plunder.’’ 

Then he named Mr. Parnell as the 
Representative of the opinions which he 
denounced ; and he continued, after pay- 
ing a tribute to Mr. Parnell’s abilities— 

* But his doctrines are not such as require 

any very considerable ability to recommend 
them. If you go forth on a mission to de- 
moralize people by teaching them to make the 
property of their neighbours the object of their 
covetous desires, it does not require any super- 
human gifts to procure a number of erents 
to a doctrine like that.’’ 
That is what the late Prime Minister 
said in 1881; and if it is forgotten, his 
followers can scarcely have forgotten 
what he said last August, just before 
the Plan of Campaign was produced. 
In his pamphlet he spoke of the Con- 
stitutional and peaceful action, and of 
the purely moral forces with which 
England and Scotland had secured their 
political triumphs; and then, recom- 
mending the same course to Ireland, he 
said— 

“Tt is the potent spell of legality which has 
done all a of por it tbe ‘ene. The 
evil spirit of illegality and violence has thus 
far—”’ 
and this was in August last— 

“had no part or lot in the political action of 
Ireland, since by the Act of 1885 she came into 
that inheritance of adequate representation from 
which she had before been barred.” 

Since then the Plan of Campaign — 
another form of the No Rent Manifesto 
—has been issued; and yet neither from 
the late Prime Minister, nor from my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) to-night, 
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and . Tam sorry that his 
views on this subject should be different 
from mine; but nothing will make me 
forget his public services. He (Earl 
Spencer), in the course of one of his 
speeches, used these words, which I 
think did him high honour— 

‘* We have to see that law and order are main- 
tained, and we cannot allow anarchy in that 
country ;”” 

And he proceeded to point out how in- 
extricably entwined were English and 
Irish interests. He was right. Public 
demoralization is catching and apt to 
spread. Why, then, have these things 
not been denounced? Why do not the 
late Prime Minister and his Colleagues 
declare—‘‘ If these things are done, we 
will have nothing to do with people who 
do such things?” This attitude is the 
more necessary, because some Members 
of Parliament, who are not, perhaps, 
entirely without importance as sup- 
porters of the late Government’s policy, 
have defended the legitimacy of this 
Plan of Campaign. I think it is high 
time we should know where we are. 

long as this denunciation is not forth- 
coming the inference I draw is that your 
Lordships and everyone in the country 
who thinks that government is neces- 
sary, that there cannot be government 
without the maintenance of law, nor 
government if persons can impose their 
own wills against the law of the land 
upon their fellow-countrymen — those 
who think this, whether in this House 
or in the other House, or inthe country, 
must feel it their duty to support this 
Government, or any Government who 
will perform the primary duty of 
Government. and oppose any Govern- 
ment that will not. If the choice lay 
between declaring the Imperial Parlia- 
ment powerless to enforce the first duties 
of government in Ireland, powerless to 
maintain the law against those who 
avowedly set it at defiance, powerless to 


have we heard any denunciations of it. | protect loyal citizens who wish to pay 


Why is this? It is not because the right 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Ear! do 
not detest and abominate this plan. 
it because those who ought to lead have 
not the courage of their opinions in this 
matter, and because they find that they 
cannot maintain their alliances if they 
denounce public demoralization ? There 
is another Member of the late Govern- 
ment whom I always greatly admired 
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their debts and do their duty against the 
intimidation that would prevent theom— 
if the choice lay between this and grant- 
ing the demands of the Separatists, I, 
for my part, would far rather not give 
Ireland what is called Home Rule, 
handing her over to the domination of 
those who seek to accomplish their ends 
by the means which we condemn. I 


would far rather give her complete inde- 
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endence, when, at least, we should be 

e from the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. To pretend to maintain the Im- 
perial connection, while renouncing the 
penrwnees of the first duty of a 

overnment—the protection of the 
liberty and property of the loyal—and 
abandoning the loyal to the tender mer- 
cies of those who set law at defiance and 
trample upon liberty, would, in my 
opinion, be a worse thing than total 
separation. 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, it was 
not my intention to take part in 
this debate; but after what has been 
said by the noble aad learned Earl I 
feel compelled to make a few remarks. 
I had considered this question of the 
Plan of Campaign, and whether it was 
desirable that it should be made a sub- 
ject of debate in your Lordships’ House, 
and I had come to the conclusion that 
this was not the proper time for discuss- 
ing the matter fully. Several Members 
of Parliament in Ireland are going to be 
put upon their trial in connection with 
this matter; I therefore do not think it 
proper or decent that it should be gone 
into fully, lest, while this important 
trial is pending, the parties should be 
prejudiced. I shall not shrink at the 
proper time from giving my opinion on 
this or any other subject; but at the 
present moment I will content myself 
with denying that Mr. Gladstone and 
his Colleagues are bound to agree with 
all the views taken by Irish Members 
who may have supported the late Govern- 
ment. We are not responsible for all 
the actions and declarations of those 
who may at different times have 
supported our policy; and I shall not 
think it necessary, on every occasion 
when an Irish Member makes a violent 
speech or perhaps supports some illegal 
action, to get up and repudiate that 
speech or that action, merely because on 
a former occasion this same Member 
supported the Government to which I 
belonged. My noble and learned Friend 
has referred to something which I once 
said about anarchy. Well, I maintain 
still that no Government can be tolerated 
which allows anarchy to prevail in this 
country, whether it appears in the form 
of crime and outrage or in that of illegal 
conspiracy. I denounce all illegal con- 
Spiracies, and I believe that no Govern- 
ment can continue to control the affairs 
of Ireland for any time which neglects 
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its fundamental duty—that of protecting 
the property, rights, and liberties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. This is not the 
proper time for a defence of the Irish 
policy of the late Government ; but I may 
perhaps, be permitted to say a word or 
two with respect to the way in which the 

resent Government have administered 

ish affairs. The noble Marquess says— 
** You must not judge us before we have 
obtained the powers which we require for 
the government of Ireland.” That is a 
confession that without extra powers 
they are unable to maintain the law, and 
that confession has a special significance 
when we recollect the important and 
unusual statement in this House by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), who 
announced that it was the deliberate 
intention of the Cabinet to which he 
belonged not to propose exceptional 
legislation for Ireland. Everyone must 
have read with great interest and some 
pain the important judgment delivered 
some time ago by that distinguished 
Irish Judge, the Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. Referring to some 
evictions in Galway, he pointed out that 
the Sheriff’s officers who attended to 
execute the writs were prevented for 
some days from fulfilling their duty, 
although accompanied by several Resi- 
deut Magistrates and 250 policemen. 
And he showed how the police stood 
aside, and did not protect the Sheriff's 
officers. Now, the police should not 
interfere actively themselves in the 
execution of writs; but their business 
is to prevent breaches of the peace, 
and it is extraordinary that the law 
should have been violated in their 
presence, as it was at these evictions. 
Whenever the Government arecompelled 
to support the law it is important that 
they should not allow their officers to be 
defeated. When such a defeat is per- 
mitted it is taken as a sign of weakness, 
and it leads to outrages in other parts 
of the country. And another ques- 
tion to which constant reference has 
been made is the interference of the 
Irish Government between landlord and 
tenant. I know nothing which so much 
tends to crime and outrage as unfriendly 
relations between landlord and tenant. 
When the Land Commission was ap- 
pointed a marked improvement was 
shown whenever the Sub-Commissioners 
sat in any district. I therefore fully 
appreciate the importance of having 
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tenant settled. I have also known it 
necessary on occasion for the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to bring landlord and 
tenant to an agreement, though the 
cases were very rare. Now we are told 
that the Government have been con- 
stantly intervening between landlord 
and tenant, and have brought pressure 
to bear on the landlords in order to in- 
duce them to come to terms with their 
tenants. We all know that the Go- 
vernment have the power of bringing 
an enormous pressure to bear even when 
acting within the law, but which may 
be of an improper kind. It may take 
the form of their saying that they will 
withdraw police protection, or make the 
landlords pay for police protection. I 
want to know how far the Government 
have gone, and what has been the pres- 
sure exercised by the Chief Secretary? 
We have read the correspondence in Zhe 
Times of yesterday with regard to the 
Glenbeigh evictions. I confess that I 
think the general tone of the cor- 
respondence between General Buller 
and the different agents reflects the 
highest credit upon the humanity and 
discretion of that distinguished man. 
I lament immensely that he was not 
successful. But is it possible for the 
Government .to be carried on if the 
energy and skill of its officers are 
to be employed in settling disputes be- 
tween landlord and tenant? These 
questions are very grave, and I should 
like to have some explanation from the 
Government. They say it is difficult to 
carry on the Government under the ordi- 
nary law. Then recourse is had to ex- 
ceptional or repressive legislation. Such 
legislation is not the less exceptional, 
even if you make it the law of the whole 
Kingdom. But such legislation will 
only accentuate the ill-feeling prevalent 
in Ireland, and until you make the Irish 
people support the law you are doing no 
good and gaining no ground in Ireland. 
My noble and learned Friend referred 
to the intimidation which exists by large 
bodies of agitators over the minds of 
the people, and said that if that were 
removed all the good qualities of the 
Irish would come to the front and make 
government easy in that country. I 
have had a long experience of Ireland— 
eight years is a long time—and though 
I was for a long time misled by that 
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sadly to the conclusion that, in many 
parts of Ireland, the people are not un- 
willing sufferers under intimidation, but 
are in thorough sympathy with all the 
principles of the Nationalists. I fear 
that this delusion has been going on too 
long. I despair of effecting an improve- 
ment by what is called resolute govern- 
ment, for that will not only exasperate 
the Irish, but will prevent the removal 
of those difficulties in the government of 
Ireland which have so long baffled tae 
statesmen of this country. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnzovurne): My Lords, 
I think the whole House is under a great 
obligation to the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Selborne), 
who has made a last appeal, and given 
a last chance to the late Advisers of Her 
Majesty to show whether, even now, 
they can pluck up their courage to de- 
nounce what every honest man in the 
country has denounced as a scandal. 
My Lords, there is no responsible public 
man, outside the narrow class to which I 
have referred, who has not given a frank 
and manly opinion upon a state of facts 
upon which a child could express an un- 
hesitating opinion on the plain difference 
between right and wrong. The noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer) says he did 
not intend to make a speech, but that he 
had considered the Plan of Campaign, 
and had deliberately arrived at the con- 
clusion that this was not the proper 
oceasion for entering into the whole 
merits of the Plan of Campaign ; and 
then he said that he was not bound to 
denounce it merely because it was 
illegal. The noble Earl has had the 
opinion of two most able Judges in 
Ireland that it is illegal, and also 
that of one of the greatest legal au- 
thorities in this country (the Earl of 
Selborne) ; and yet, in face of all that, 
the noble Earl refrained from making 
up his mind. The noble and learned 
Earl described the Plan of Campaign as 
an organized despotism against morality 
and law. But the noble Earl opposite 
said that Ireland should be encouraged 
to have respect for law. Yet his con- 
tribution to the promotion of that 
respect for law is to deliberately shrink 
from denouncing what these great au- 
thorities have stated to be both illegal 
and immoral. Lord Hartington, who has 
had great experience of Ireland, and was 
one of the most powerful Colleagues of 
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the noble Earl in several Administra- 
tions, spoke very oge 4 last December, 
and expressed the view of impartial 
public opinion that this Plan of Cam- 
paign was a subversion of every prin- 
ciple upon which hitherto social order has 
been maintained. Mr. Chamberlain, too, 
who holds strong and extreme views on 
some subjects, said that it was the most 
immoral and dishonest conspiracy which 
had ever been devised in a civilized 
country. It has been described in public 
by my noble Friend the Prime Minister 
as organized embezzlement and as public 
robbery; and on a former occasion, as 
we are reminded by the noble and 
learned Earl, Mr. Gladstone described a 
similar organization and similar methods 
as a policy of public plunder. Yet it 
has been reserved to the Leader of the 
Opposition in this House to-night, after 
mnhing some criticism of a general cha- 
racter, to sit down without expressing a 
single syllable as to the morality of the 
Plan of Campaign; and the late Viceroy, 
who used the word ‘despair’? more 
than once, did not rise till he was com- 
erase by the speech of the noble and 
earned Earl (the Earl of Selborne) 
and the moral pressure of the House, 
and his only contribution was that 
he deliberately refrained on the pre- 
sent occasion, which he did not think 
was a proper one for entering into the 
whole merits of the Plan of Campaign. 
The noble Earl the Leader of the 
Opposition said that the smallness of 
the number of grave crimes and out- 
rages in Ireland were to be ascribed to 
the sympathy with the people of Ireland 
shown by their friends in England and 
Scotland. Ifthe noble Earl thinks that 
a conviction in the minds of people in 
Ireland that the sympathy of their 
English and Scotch allies would not go 
with them if they commit crime and 
outrage tends to prevent such crime and 
outrage, why, then, does not the noble 
Earl say that he will withhold his sym- 
pathy from the Plan of Campaign, and 
see what will be the effect of that course 
in Ireland? I have referred to Lord 
Hartington. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
may speak “‘ elsewhere ” for himself and 
his Colleagues on this subject; but in 
The Times of January 5 in the present 
year there appeared an extraordinary 
letter from the late Prime Minister, who 
was asked by the secretary of a Liberal 
Association what was his opinion on the 
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Plan of Oampaign. What was the 
answer of the late Prime Minister to 
that question? He wrote— 


‘* Sir,—I do not intend to discuss, upon par- 
tial or fragmen evidence, what is now going 
on in Ireland. It is not my business to govern 


that country, or to pass judgment upon those 
who govern it, until I hear in my place what is 
to be said for and against them.” 


Well, I think the public opinion of 
this country has a right to complain 
of the way in which this question 
has been left in this discussion. 
When it goes forth to Ireland that 
your Lordships have sitting among 
you those who represent the views of 
Mr. Gladstone, and that when challenged 
they refuse to say a solitary syllable in 
condemnation of the Plan of Campaign, 
will it not be very easy then to persuade 
ignorant people in Ireland, who are very 
credulous and very easy to persuade, that 
it is because they themselves either in- 
directly sympathize with the Plan of 
Campaign, or that they have not the 
manliness to say that they condemn it ? 
The occurrences at Woodford have been 
referred to. In that case the house was 
blockaded ; it took a considerable time 
to get appliances to reach the inside of 
the house, and then the Resident Magis- 
trate and the police acted with courage, 
vigour, and success. The noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) has alluded to pressure 
put upon landlords. I suppose your 
Lordships have, many of you, heard 
speeches delivered in reference to the 
conduct of the landlords, and the moral 
influence which anyone has a right to 
exercise upon them with a view to ad- 
vise them to show forbearance. But if 
it is put as a suggestion, or as an in- 
nuendo, that the Government has acted 
with any unworthy or undue pressure, or 
has exerted any power of the State to 
prevent the proper enforcement of the 
law, I emphatically repudiate and deny 
any such insinuation. That isa thing to 
which I, for one, would never be a party, 
which I entirely disapprove, and which, 
to my knowledge, has never taken place 
in any single case in Ireland. All that 
has been done is to give friendly advice, 
and, of course, it is open, and in the 
power of anyone, to give that. Refer- 
ence has also been made to the Glen- 
beigh correspondence, which appeared 
yesterday in Zhe Times. I have read 
the correspondence which appeared in 
the newspapers yesterday, and I do not 
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find that General Sir Redvers Buller 
used a single word suggesting that any 
such unworthy interference or pressure 
should be exercised to prevent the en- 
forcement of the law. All that was 
remarked to-night on the subject was 
that it was wonderful that he should 
have found time to act as he had done 
in those matters. The noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition referred to 
the evictions in Ireland, and said they 
would have been stopped if Mr. Par- 
nell’s Bill had been passed. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Some of them. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: That amounts 
to a suggestion that if the advice of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell had 
been taken there would have been 
a diminution in the number of evic- 
tions carried out. Now, what are the 
facts? Why, the actual figures show 
that the number of those who were really 
evicted, and their families—that is to 
say, who were neither re-admitted as ten- 
ants nor as caretakers—was, in 1882, 
2,672, and in 1884, 2,205, whereas in 
1886 it was 1,535, or about 700 families 
less than it was two years before. Those 
facts prove that the Irish landlords as a 
class and in the mass have shown great 
consideration and forbearance towards 
their tenants, and have done their duty 
wisely and well. Many of them, under 
very great difficulties as to how to main- 
tain themselves and their families, have 
to the full met the advice given them to 
exercise their legal rights with modera- 
tion, kindness, and forbearance. The 
administration of the law in Ireland is 
always a matter of grave responsibility ; 
but I myself regard the condition of Ire- 
land with no exaggerated hope on the 
one hand, and with no exaggerated de- 
spondency on the other. I have never, 
either in this or in the other House, 
used any such language; but I do believe 
that with firmness, with a steady deter- 
mination to administer justice and an 
equally steady determination not to 
permit injustice, we may expect that 
the ways of peace will be found again in 
that country; and I can assure your 
Lordships’ House that the Government 
are fully alive to their responsibilities, 
and will endeavour by every possible 
means to fulfil them so as to bring about 
that result. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
entirely agree with my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Ashbourne) as 
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to the vity of the condition of 
things which exists in Ireland, and I 
unite with him in feeling that it is im- 
possible for anyone to utter a word in 
relation to the condition of that country 
without incurring a very heavy respon- 
sibility unless he weighs carefully every 
word that he uses. But I cannot agree 
that my noble and learned Friend was 
following the injunction which he him- 
self laid down, when he tried to induce 
the belief that those sitting on this—the 
Front Opposition— Bench entertain sym- 
pathy with any sort or kind of illegality. 
My noble Friend (Earl Spencer) dis- 
tinetly said— 

“The ‘Plan of Campaign’ has been pro- 
nounced by two distinguished Judges in Ire- 
land to be illegal, and I condemn every form of 
illegality in Ireland.” 

What can be clearer or more emphatic 
than that statement? Surely the greater 
includes the less. I certainly take a dif- 
ferent view as to the proper course to 
be adopted from the noble and learned 
Lord. I admit that if there is a con- 
dition of things existing in Ireland, or 
elsewhere, it is perfectly open to persons 
to express their opinion upon it; but 
when you have certain individuals wait- 
ing their trial for a particular offence, it 
is entirely out of the ordinary course— 
it would never be done in regard to 
England ; nobody would ever dream of 
suggesting it in regard to England— 
that those who occupy a responsible 
position should get up and express any 
opinion with reference to the particular 
offence with which they are charged, and 
on which they are entitled to have a fair 
trial. Therefore, why should such acourse 
be adopted as regards Ireland? The 
whole question will turn on what is the 
nature of the acts that have been com- 
mitted ; because all that I know of them 
is what has appeared in the newspapers ; 
but I understand that it is denied in the 
strongest possible way that the acts done 
were really of the kind that has been 
described. I am afraid of entering into 
the question, because the inference 
might be drawn that I justified what 
they admit they have done. The noble 
and learned Earl said the Plan of Cam- 
paign consisted in bringing intimidation 
to bear on tenants who were willing and 
able to pay their rent in order to make 
them not pay. [The Earl of Szxsorve 
made a remark which was inaudible. | 
That brings us at once to a discussion 
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of the facts which are in dispute. But 
I understand that the accused entirely 
deny that this pressure was brought to 
bear to induce those who were willing 
and able to pay not to pay. Of course, the 
noble and learned Lord will not admit 
that to be the case; but I say that that 
is stated on behalf of those who are 
charged with the offence. Now, what- 
ever form of illegality may be com- 
mitted, whether in this form or in any 
other, I condemn it; and I am so far 
from having any sympathy with it, and 
so far from approving it, that I regard 
it with abhorrence and reprobation. 
But I decline to discuss the particular 
acts of the men about to be tried. It is 
not a question like murder; but one in 
which the very acts these men did is the 
question in dispute, and which is going 
to be tried in the Courts of Law. The 
less that is said about this question at 
this time the better; because it is not 
only important that the administration 
of justice should be fair and just, but 
that it should seem to be just. I think 
nothing would be more calamitous than 
that anything should take place in this 
House which should even give the sem- 
blance of a ground for complaint that 
there had been an attempt to prejudice 
the cause of men about to take their trial. 
On this point I am very sensitive, and 
on that account I desire to deal in 
generalities, and not with the particulars 
of the case. Now, I said that I make 
no limitation, no exception; but I con- 
fess, after all, that I doubt very much 
whether we do much good by denuncia- 
tions at particular times of crime. It is 
one of the terrible misfortunes of the 
social condition of Ireland that men, who 
in other matters would be honest and 
would deal fairly, should very often con- 
ceal the dishonest nature of the acts 
they are doicg with a cloak of patriotism 
with which they completely deceive 
themselves. One has seen it not only 
in Ireland, but elsewhere; and I fear 
that, without looking at their situation 
and position, violent denunciations of 
the acts the people are doing will not 
cause these acts to cease, nor alter the 
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opinion of the people with respect to | 
them. ‘They will not think the less of | 
those who give them the advice. I[/} 
doubt very much the usefulness of de- | 
nunciation; but, at the same time, I | 
agree that it would be mischievous if it | 
were thought that those who had held 
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responsible positions in this country, 
a aes their sympathies might a 
either with agrarian improvement by 
legislation or some change in the Go- 
vernment of Ireland—I say it would be 
a sad thing if it were thought that they 
had any sympathy with the recourse to 
any mode of illegality whatever with thu 
view of attaining its ends. I can assure 
noble Lords, speaking for myself as 
well as my Colleagues, that we have no 
such sympathy, and have no desire to 
shrink from declaring a want of sym- 
pathy with any proceedings of this de- 
scription. We cannot too emphatically 
repeat that we condemn illegality, what- 
ever form it may assume; and, so far 
from having any sympathy with it, we 
regard it with the greatest horror and 
detestation. I deprecate, however, any 
attempt now to discuss the action of those 
being charged with criminal offences 
which will shortly be coming before the 
Courts of Law. No useful object what- 
ever can be served by doing so; and we 
should be careful not to lay ourselves 
open to the charge of influencing tri- 
bunals. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN sai, 
they had been told by the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench that this was not a con- 
venient vccasion on which to discuss 
this question; but he contended that 
the Plan of Campaign should have been 


denounced by the Opposition speakers in 


public long ago. Not only that, but he 
thought even now that a distinction was 
attempted to be drawn between the ille- 
gality and the immorality of the Plan 
of Campaign. Seeing that there were 
certain persons on their trial with re- 
spect to the illegality of the movement, 
he did not think it reasonable to express 
any opinion on the point. On the other 
aspect of the question it was different ; 
and what he and others desired to know 
was—was the Plan a moral one or not ? 
He contended that it was a conspiracy 
against the main business of Ireland, 
which chiefly consisted in owning and 
occupying land. If a witness were 
needful on this point he should call Mr. 
Dillon himself, who had told them what 
the object of the Plan of Campaign 
was. The hon. Gentleman said that if 
Mr. Roe wished for occupation of that 
sort, let him go with him to Mayo, and 
he would show him men who would not 
pay, not because they were unable to 
pay, but because he had told them to 
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accept the Plan of Campaign, and not to 
pay. That was an immoral doctrine, 
which it was the duty of everyone to 
denounce. If the noble Earl or any of 
his Colleagues had denounced that doc- 
trine on a public platform, and had said 
that they would have nothing to do 
with Mr. Dillon or Mr. Parnell if they 
prosecuted that Plan, he was certain 
they would have gained a good deal. 
Indeed, if Mr. Gladstone would de- 
nounce it at once some good results 
might ensue. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that he de- 
nounced the conduct of any person who 
induced tenants not to pay rents who 
were able to do so. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he thought that that was the informa- 
tion which they had been endeavouring 
to obtain for the last two months, and 
showed that the debate had done a 
great deal of good. It had conveyed a 
great deal of information to the country 
which had been vainly sought for during 
the past two months. He was glad to 
hear noble Lords had denounced the 
Plan of Campaign; and he hoped 
they would take opportunities, both in 
Parliament and on public platforms, to 
declare that they would have nothing to 
do with persons who were connected 
with such immoral doctrines and such 
immoral practices. 


Address agreed iv, nemine dissentiente, 
aud ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Duke of Buckinenam and CHan- 
Dos appointed, nemine dissentrente, to take 
the Chair in all Committees of this 
House for this Session. 


ComMMITTEE FOR PrivitEcEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Svun-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


ApreaL ComMITTEE—Appointed. 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th January, 1887. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went ;—and having re- 
turned ;— 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath, and one Member made and 
subscribed the Affirmation required by 
Law. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


William Tindal Robertson, esquire, 
for Brighton. 

James Bigwood, esquire, for Middlesex 
(Brentford Division). 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued, during the Recess, 
Warrants for New Writs, for Brighton 
Borough, v. David Smith, esquire, de- 
ceased; for Middlesex County (Brent- 
ford Division), v. Octavius Coope, esquire, 
deceased ; for Liverpool Borough (Ex- 
change Division), v. David Duncan, 
esquire, deceased ; for Donegal County 
(Southern Division), v. Bernard Kelly, 
esquire, deceased. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


BELFAST (WESTERN DIVISION). 

Mr. Speaker informed the House that 
he had received from the Judges for the 
time being on the Rota for the trial of 
Election Petitions in Ireland, a Certifi- 
cate and Report relating to the Election 
for the West Belfast Division of the 
Borough of Belfast, and the same was 
read. 


BELFAST BOROUGH (WESTERN DIVI- 
SION) AND SLIGO COUNTY (SOUTH- 
ERN DIVISION) ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Sexton, returned for the Western 
Division of the Borough of Belfast, and 
the Southern Division of the County of 
Sligo, stated that he elected to sit for 
the Western Division of Belfast. 
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LONDONDERRY CITY. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that 
he had received from the Judges for the 
time being on the Rota for the Trial of 
Election Petitions in Ireland, a Certifi- 
cate and Report relating to the Election 
for the City and Borough of Londonderry, 
and the same were read. 


YORK, EAST RIDING (BUCKROSE 
DIVISION). 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that 
he had received from the Judges for the 
time being on the Rota for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England the Cer- 
tificeate and Report relative to the Buck- 
rose Division of the East Riding of the 
County of York, and the same was read. 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown do 
attend this House forthwith with the last Re- 
turn for the East Riding of the County of York 
(Buckrose Division), and amend the same by 
striking out the name of William Alexander 
M‘Arthur, esquire. 5 

The Cork of the Crown attending, amended 
the Return accordingly. 


LONDONTERRY CITY AND LONG- 
FORD (NORTH). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter from Justin 
M ‘Carthy, esquire, returned for London- 
derry City and for the North Longford 
Division of the County of Longford, and 
the said Letter was read as followeth :— 

New York, 
10th Jan ’87. 
Dear Mr. Speaker, 

Having been returned for Derry City and for 
the North Longford Division of the County of 
Longford, I beg to inform you that I elect to sit 
Sor Derry City. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Speaker, 

Very truly yours, 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


ELECTIONS—SESSIONAL ORDERS. 

Ordered, That all Members who are returned 
for two or more places in any part of the United 
Kingdom do make their election for which of 
the places they will serve, within one week 
after it shall appear that there is no question 
upon the Return for that place; and if any- 
thing shall come in question touching the Re- 
turn or Election of any Member, he is to with- 
draw during the time the matter is in debate ; 
and that all Members returned upon double 
Returns do withdraw till their Returns are de- 
termined. 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, except 
such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time being 
be actually elected, and shall not have declined 
to serve, for any county, city, or borough of 
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in the Election of any Member to serve in Par- 
liament. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That it is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, 
or other Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having 
declined to serve for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, to concern himself 
in the Election of Members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, except only ~~ | Peer 
of Ireland, at such Elections in Great Britain 
respectively where such Peer shall appear as a 
Candidate, or by himself, or any others, be pro- 
posed to be elected ; or for any Led Lieutenant 
or Governor of any county to avail himself of 
any authority derived from his Commission, to 
influence the election of any Member to serve 
for the Commons in Parliament.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that he did not intend to trouble 
the House with any remarks, because 
he understood that the Leader of the 
House was willing to consent to take a 
certain course. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sur) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that that was so— 
the Government would carry out the 
pledge given by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and give the hon. Gen- 
tleman an opportunity to move for a 
Committee on the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been elected or returned a Member 
of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by 
Bribery, or any other corrupt practices, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such persons as shall have been wil- 
fully concerned in such Bribery or other corrupt 
practices. 

WITNESSES. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any per- 
son hath been tampering with any Witness, in 
respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly 
or indirectly hath endeavoured to deter or 
hinder any person from appearing or giving 
evidence, the same is declared to be a high 
crime and misdemeanor ; and this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offender. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any per- 
son hath given false evidence in any case before 
this House, or any Committee thereof, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ordered, That the Commissioners of the Police 
of the Metropolis do take care that, during the 
Session of Parliament, the passages through the 
streets leading to this House be kept free and 
open, and that no obstruction be permitted to 
hinder the passage of Members to and from 


Great Britain, hath any right to give his vote this House, and that no disorder be allowed in 
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Westminster Hall, 


or in the leading 
to this House, during the sitting of Parliamen . 


and that there be no annoyance therein or 
thereabouts; and that the jeant at Arms 
attending this House do communicate this 
Order to the Commissioners aforesai 

VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 

Ordered, That the Votes and Proceedings of 
this House be printed, being first perused by 
Mr. Speaker; and that he do appoint the 
printing thereof; and that no person but such 
as he shall appoint do presume to print the 


“ee PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
Bill ‘‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,’’ read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


r NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
ol 

Kent Oounty (Dartford Division), ». 
The Right honble. Sir William Hart 
Dyke, baronet, Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

Longford (Northern Division), v. Jus- 
tin M‘Carthy, esquire, who having been 
returned as a Member for the said 
County of Longford (Northern Division), 
and also for the City of Londonderry, 
has elected to sit for the City of London- 
derry. 

Antrim County (Northern Division), 
v. Edward Macnaghten, esquire, Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—) — 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I beg to give Notice that 
I shall, at the earliest opportunity, 
move a Resolution relating to the Pro- 
cedure of the House, and, as on former 
occasions, ask the House to give us the 
necessary facilities to proceed with it 
from day to day, subject only to such 
interruptions as may be necessary for 
the conduct of urgent Public Business. 


RESIGNATION OF THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER, THE RIGHT 
HON. LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, South): Mr. Speaker, 
when a Member of the House who has 
held Office in the Administration has 
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been compelled to resign that Office, the 
House of Commons usually permits and 
ae ip some explanations of the reasons 
and causes of that action. If, Sir, it 
should be the good pleasure of the 
House to-night to receive such an expla- 
nation, I am informed by Lord Salisbury 
that I am possessed of the gracious per- 
mission of the Sovereign to place before 
the House certain facts and matters 
bearing upon my resignation of the 
Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Speaker, I resigned that Office on the 
20th of December last beeause I could 
not—I was altogether unable to become 
responsible for the Estimates which were 
presented by the Departments for the 
support of the Army and Navy in the 
coming year. Of course, it would be 
idle to deny what is very well known, 
that there were other matters of grave 
importance on which it was my misfor- 
tune to hold opinions differing from 
those of Lord Salisbury. But, Sir, 
those other matters were matters; in my 
opinion, perfectly susceptible of accom- 
modation and contraction. .This ques- 
tion of the Estimates on whida I resigned 
was incapable of such contraction, for 
the reason that I was deeply and re- 
peatedly pledged by many speeches I 
had made in various parts of the country 
to the policy of retrenchment and eco- 
nomy, because I was convinced by what 
I had learnt at the Treasury that such a 
policy was not only necessary, but per- 
ectly feasible, and because, viewing 
those pledges, it was impossible for me 
usefully to retain Office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a Government in whose 
policy effective retrenchment found no 
prominent place. Now, Sir, it is not, of 
course, my intention to analyze in any 
degree at this moment the Expenditure 
of this country, and, indeed, it is my 
desire to make my remarks on this occa- 
sion as brief and as concise as they pos- 
sibly can be; because, in the first 
instance, the patience of the House has 
its limits, 4d in the second place, if I 
were to try to make an explanation of a 
very elaborate character, such an expla- 
nation might tend to degenerate into a 
kind of indictment of the Government, 
which, I hold, would be neither useful 
nor becomi But, Sir, I may state 
this detail—the amount of the Estimates 
which were presented to me as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer by the two De- 
partments exceeded £31,000,000 for the 
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coming year for the support of the Army 
and Navy; and there is another fact 
which I must mention, because it 
operated most seriously upon me. I[ 
had also to give a consent, and I did 
give a consent, though a reluctant one, 
to unusually large Supplementary Esti- 
mates for these two Services. There will 
be—or, at any rate, when I left the 
Government there was going to be—I 
had consented there should be presented 
to Parliament Supplementary Estimates 
amounting to the sum of £300,000 for 
the Navy, close upon £500,000 for the 
Army, and another £500,000 for ex- 
penses connected with the Army in 
Egypt ; and undoubtedly I thought that 
those enormously large Supplementary 
Estimates formed an additional and 
grave reason for a reduction in the 
Naval and Military Expenditure in the 
coming year. Well, Sir, I wish briefly 
to put before the House my view of the 
position which I endeavoured to take. 
My view of the position is this—that the 
Expenditure for this year which is now 
expiring, and the Expenditure for the 
preceding year on armaments and on 
naval and military purposes, was an 
Expenditure of a distinctly abnormal 
character, and that it was the duty of 
the Government to make an effort to 
commence a return to what I would call 
a more normal Expenditure. I will just 
explain to the Pm by two figures 
only what I mean by a normal and 
abnormal Expenditure. Sir, if you take 
the 10 years from 1874 to 1884 you 
will find that the average Expenditure 
on the Army and Navy amounted to 
£25,000,000 a-year—that that standard 
of £25,000,000 was very closely adhered 
to during those 10 years; but if you take 
the three years 1885-6, 1886-7, together 
with 1887-8, if I had consented to, and 
if the House had voted the Estimates 
which were in question, you will find 
that the average Expenditure has risen 
from £25,000,000 to over £31,000,000, 
an increase perfectly sudden, only the 
lapse of one year between the two 
averages, an increase of just about 
£6,000,000 a-year. Well, Sir, that, the 
House will see, is no light matter. Even 
hon. Gentlemen who sit around me, and 
who naturally enough may have been 
disposed to take a somewhat unfavour- 
able view of the action which I took, 
even they will admit that it was no 
light matter and no small difference 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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which divided me from Her Majesty’s 
Government. The right way, I think, 
to appreciate the magnitude of the dif- 
ference is to turn that £6,000,000 into 
taxation. What does it mean in taxa- 
tion? Sir, the increase of £6,000,000 
on your Military and Naval Expen- 
diture means a sum exceeding by 
£1,600,000 the entire produce of the 
Tea Duty; it means a sum equal to 
two-thirds of the Tobacco Duty; it 
means a sum equal to three-fourths of 
the Beer Duty; and it means a sum 
equal to six-sevenths of the Death 
Duties. The House must remember 
that this Beer Duty, and the Tea Duty, 
and the Tobacco Duty were all in ex- 
istence before this increase took place, 
and they will not appreciably produce 
more than they are doing now. If you 
like to look at the figures in another 
way, and if you like to place the 
increase upon direct taxation, this 
increase of £6,000,000—this sudden 
jump, in time of peace, of £6,000,000 
on Naval and Military Expenditure— 
means 3d. in the Income Tax. I 
only mention that point in order to 
show the House that it was a ques- 
tion of exceedingly large magnitude 
upon which I resigned, and that it was 
a question, in my opinion, which went 
to the very root of government and of 
policy. Sir, there has been, I think, a 

deal of misconception as to the 
nature of the demand which I thought 
it was my duty to make upon the two 
Departments. People have supposed 
that I expected that that large increase 
should be immediately reduced upon a 
stroke of the pen. My right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) and my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) will bear me out 
in saying that I made no such demand. 
I never expected—I never was so wild or 
foolish as to expect—that any very large 
reduction could be immediately made, 
nor did I even expect that we should 
ever be able to get back to the average 
Expenditure of the 10 years I have 
named. But my right hon. Friends will 
confirm me in this—that the only request 
I made of them was that they should 
make a sensible and an appreciable 
effort, which should be expressed in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, to return, 
or to come to the commencement of re- 
turning, to a more normal Expenditure 
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on military and naval purposes. I 
named no figure; I carefully avoided 
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said, and it may be said again, that T 
have made an impossible demand. 


naming any figure. The amount I left | Well, Sir, I cannot, of course, pro- 
entirely to the discretion, and judgment, | nounce upon whether it is possible or 


and superior knowledge of my right 
hon. Friends. In my own wind—and I 
may have mentioned it casually in con- 
versation without insisting upon it—I 
thought that a reduction of £1,000,000 
in time of peace upon the Military 
and Naval Expenditure of the country 
would have been an adequate and satis- 
factory reduction; but my right hon. 
Friends know perfectly well—and_ they 
will bear me out—that I certainly should 
not have made any obstinate quarrel 
about £100,000, or £200,000, or even 
£300,000—in fact, if the worst had 
come to the worst, I really believe 
—I confess it with some reluctance—I 
really believe I should have been 
satisfied with a reduction of £500,000. 
But, Sir, it was only when I found from 
the view which my right hon. Friends 
took of the position—it was only when 
I found from the view they held that 
they were absolutely unable to make 
even the commencement of an effort to 
return to a more normal state of Expen- 
diture that I was forced—forced by a 
power far greater than Party ties, forced 
by what I had said in the Autumn, 
forced by the knowledge which I 
acquired at the Treasury—to send my 
resignation to Lord Salisbury. I will 
mention two details which struck me as 
most unsatisfactory from my point of 
view. The Army Estimates show a 
reduction of £800,000 connected with 
the expenses of the military occupation 
of Egypt; but, in spite of that re- 
duction, the whole of the Army Esti- 
mates showed an increase of £300,000. 
That is what I could not understand ; 
and there was a detail in the Admiralty 
Estimates which weighed with me very 
much. My noble Friend (Lord George 
Hamilton), in the statement he placed 
before me, showed a _ reduction of 
£500,000 upon the total Estimates for 
the Navy ; but the whole of that £500,000 
was taken off one Vote—the Vote for 
machinery, and my argument was this— 
if so large a reduction as £500,000 can 
be made on so important a Vote as 
machinery, surely some reductions may 
be made upon other Votes if they are 
carefully overhauled. I only mention 
these details as matters which weighed 
greatly with me in coming to a decision 
on the subject. I know it has been 








impossible. My own belief is that 
where there is a will there isa way, and 
the accuracy and efficacy of the maxim 
may be proved by what took place in 
1869, when the Government of the day 
and the Parliament of the day were under 
the impression that the Naval and Mili- 
tary Expenditure of the country had 
reached an abnormal level; and so 
strong was that impression, and so reso- 
lute was the Government of the day, that 
the Estimates for 1870 for naval and 
military purposes, as compared with 
1868, showed a reduction of no less than 
£4,500,000. Certainly, Sir, I never 
asked for and never expected such a re- 
duction as that. I thought I was 
reasonable. I thought I was entitled to 
ask some reduction to be made in a 
time of peace in this largely increased 
Naval and Military Expenditure. There 
has been another misconception which I 
am anxious to clear away. I am 
supposed to have resigned on the Budget. 
Sir, my resignation—and my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) will confirm 
me—had nothing whatever to do with the 
Budget. I never should have thought 
of resigning on the Budget. he 
Budget is the plan of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for providing for 
the Services of the year; and my idea 
is that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer produces a plan which is not 
acceptable to his Colleagues, it is his 
business and his duty either to modify 
or alter the plan until it is agreeable to 
his Colleagues. But, certainly, I had no 
right or claim to cram any financial 
scheme of mine down the throats of my 
Colleagues under the threat of resigna- 
tion. My resignation had nothing to do 
with the Budget. I resigned upon the 
expenditure of a special Department 
of the Government. My right hon. 
Friend the present First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. Smith) laid down in this 
House, without much qualification, in 
1883, a proposition which I almost 
entirely agree with. He then laid it 
down very positively that the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was primarily 
and principally responsible for every 
shilling in the Estimates. I do not dis- 
agree with that proposition. I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
satisfy himself reasonably in his own 
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mind upon two points—in the first place, 
that the demands put forward by the 
Departments do not exceed the necessi- 
ties of the year ; and, in the second place, 
that the money which is voted by 
Parliament shall be expended in such a 
manner that the nation gets full value 
for its money. These are two points on 
which, I think, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to be reasonably satis- 
fied, and it is on these two points that I 
utterly and hopelessly broke down. I 
could not satisfy myself that the de- 
mands for these two Departments were 
not excessive. I felt certain that if the 
foreign policy of this country were a 
peaceful foreign policy these Estimates 
were too excessive. I felt equally cer- 
tain—though I am liable to error—I 
felt equally certain that our foreign 
policy at the present moment ought 
to be a peaceful foreign policy. I 
do not mean that kind of peace 
which is a flattering phrase of a plat- 
form peroration; but I mean a genuine, 
effective, peaceful foreign policy, which 
should be marked by absence of un- 
necessary initiatives, by an indisposi- 
tion to interfere too promptly in Euro- 
pean affairs ; and, Sir, in fact, a policy of 
that character which should approach 
very nearly to the domain of non-inter- 
vention. Well, Sir, on these two points 
I held the strongest possible opinions, 
and I did not see my way to alter 
those opinions. But inthe second point— 
namely, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to be satisfied that the 
money which Parliament votes is pro- 
perly spent —there,again,I could feel no 
satisfactory assurance. In fact, Sir, I 
had suspicions which I ought not to call 
suspicions, because they amounted almost 
to a conviction, that the reverse was the 
case. Itis not now the time, and this 
would not be the proper occasion, to 
examine that matter more minutely ; but 
I may remind the House of this—that we 
have had since 1883 a series of what 
I may call Departmental scandals, I 
believe unprecedented in the history of 
this country. I only need to run 
them over on my fingers. There was the 
exposure—the scandalous exposure—of 
the defects in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in Egypt during the first campaign. 
There was subsequently, during the 
second Egyptian Campaign, the exposure 
of the brittle swords, the bending bayo- 
nets, and jamming cartridges. You then 
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had in connection with the financial ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty that grave 
scandal which arose just before the 
Government left Office in 1885. The 
Admiralty was discovered to have spent 
no less a sum than £1,000,000 sterling 
without the knowledge of the Treasury, 
and apparently without their own know- 
ledge. Then you had the very serious 
evidence which was given to the House 
and the public as to the total failure of 
three most expensive ships, the Ajaz, 
the Agamemnon, and the impériéuse— 
the total failure of these ships to fulfil 
the expectations of their designers, al- 
though they had cost no less than 
£1,500,000 of money. And then you had 
the bursting gun ; and all these scandals 
with the charges of inefficiency, and 
worse than inefficiency, which accom- 
panied them, came pressing one upon 
another. Sir, I took no part in the dis- 
cussions in the House on these subjects, 
because I was not qualified to take an 
part in such discussions ; but I listened, 
and the series, the rapid series, of these 
Departmental scandals produced a most 
unpleasant effect upon my mind. I say 
it not in the least as imputing blame, 
but I say it as one of my reasons for 
taking the action which I did, that I 
could not feel any assurance whatever 
that that series of Departmental scandals 
had made the same deep impression 
vee the mind of my right hon. Friend 
¢ . W. H. Smith), and upon my noble 
riend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton); and I do not 
wish to impute blame, but I say it pro- 
duced a tremendous impression on m 
mind, one which I an not shake off. 
There is only one more question I should 
like to clear up, if I may do so without 
trespassing too much upon the time of 
the House. It has been widely stated, 
on authority apparently, that I resigned 
my Office in haste. In fact, I see it 
stated that I resigned in a temper, and 
I observe that my resignation is usually 
designated by a Government organ as 
an escapade, whatever that may mean. 
But I should like to tell the House 
exactly what the facts are, because it 
is important they should be known. 
The facts are these — that this con- 
troversy about expenditure has been 
going on between me and my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Smith) and my noble 
Friend the Prime Minister (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) almost since the 
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going on in a 
ner; and, ind all that occurred has 
not altered by one jot or iota the friendly 
feelings which existed between my right 
hon. Friends and myself. But, as a 
matter of fact, I brought my views 
before Lord Salisbury on this ques- 
tion of effective Army and avy 
Expenditure as long ago as the month 
of August last, in a conversation 
which I had with him in Arlington 
Street. I then expressed my views, and 
told him how strongly I felt upon this 
subject. The House is possibly aware 
that in a speech I made at Dartford I 
especially alluded to this subject. I 
alluded to it briefly but strongly, and I 
think my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
and the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (LordGeorge Hamilton) were 
aware of how strong a meaning I at- 
tached to my expressions at Dartford. 
But before I went down to address the 
meeting at Bradford in the month of 
October—the morning before—I had 
another long conversation with the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and with 
Lord Salisbury in Arlingten Street, and 
again I indicated most clearly to them 
that unless there was an effort at re- 
trenchment it would be impossible for 
me to retain the Exchequer. Then, 
Sir, in the middle of the month of Octo- 
ber, I wrote to the present First Lord 
of the Treasury, and to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, requesting them, as a 
particular favour, to get the Army and 
Navy Estimates prepared, so that they 
might be considered by the Cabinet 
before Christmas. Not only was I 
anxious that these matters should be 
considered by the Cabinet while there 
was yet time and ample leisure, but I 
was also determined that if the decision 
as to the amount of those Estimates 
should be against me I should not con- 
tinue in my Office, but would resign at 
such a moment as to give to Lord 
Salisbury the most ample margin of 
time to make any arrangement that was 
necessary before Parliament met. Well, 
Sir, on the 13th of December I wrote to 
Lord Salisbury to say that from what I 
heard I feared he would have before 
long to choose between the heads of his 
= spending Departments and his 

ancellor of the Exchequer. On 
Thursday, the 16th of December, I had 
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another protracted conversation with 
Salisbury on the whole question, 
in which I indicated to him that 4 
matter was approaching a crisis. 

Monday, the 20th of mber, the 
Estimates were communicated to me, 
the Navy Estimates by my noble Friend 
(Lord George Hamilton) in the morn- 
ing, and the Army Estimates by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Smith) in the 
afternoon; and it was clear to me that 
the position that they took up was one 
which admitted of no modification and 
no alteration, and I also was aware of 
what the Prime Minister’s mind was on 
the subject, and on Monday, the 20th, I 
was put in that corner that I had abso- 
lutely no option but to write to Lord 
Salisbury to resign my Office. I have 
only wearied the House with these facts 
because I wanted to show the House 
that the suggestion that my action has 
been taken in a hurry is entirely wrong. 
I greatly doubt whether any Member 
ever took action on any grave question 
more deliberately, more long thought of, 
and more considerately. Now, Sir, I 
think that those who suppose I would 
be capable of resigning the Office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a hurry 
or in a temper hardly do justice to their 
charge. There is no position open to a 
private individual in this country prouder 
and more honourable than that of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of 
the House of Commons. It is not a 
position which is lightly or hastily re- 
signed. I can assure my hon. Friends 
who sit around me that it was a very 
hard and bitter thing for me to have to 
do—to sever my connection with the 
Government, and to resign a position so 
honourable, although so anxious and 
responsible. But I could not help it. I 
was pledged by speeches which I had 
made to the people. Sir, I may make 
this remark. The relations which exist 
between a Minister and the people are 
nowadays so direct and very close, and 
owing to the practice of great and large 
mass meetings, which have become so 
usual and so common, a Minister or the 
Leader of the Opposition is brought into 
close contact with the people. He dis- 
courses with the utmost freedom, without 
much qualification, on public affairs. 
The practice may have its advan 

and its disadvantages, but the practice 
exists; and I can conceive nothing more 
disastrous or ruinous, or more fatal to 
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the healthy tone of our English political 
life, than that the people should take it 
into their heads that a Minister or 
Leader of the Opposition, whoever he 
be, when he comes down to address 
them, thinks of nothing but exciting a 
momentary and passing cheer, and leaves 
the meeting straightway without re- 
membering what manner of man he is. 
I hope it will never be imputed with 
accuracy or justice to me that I know- 
ingly or intentionally contributed to such 
a belief. Sir, I have placed before the 
House as rapidly as I can the various 
reasons which forced me, on the 20th of 
December, to write to Lord Salisbury 
the letter which I am permitted to read. 
The House will understand that further 
opportunities will arise for a more ex- 
haustive and analytical examination of 
the Expenditure of the Government. ‘The 
House will not wish me, and I am not 
anxious to anticipate those opportunities. 
All I have to do is to place as briefly as 
possible before the House the reasons 
which caused me to leave the Govern- 
ment. I wroteon the 20th of December 
to Lord Salisbury— 


“ Dear Lord Sarisgury, 


“The approximate Estimates for the Army 
and Navy for the next year have been to-day 
communicated to me by Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Smith. They amount to £31,000,000 ; 
£12,500,000 for the Navy, and £18,500,000 for 
the Army. The Navy Votes show a decrease 
of nearly £600,000, but this is to a great extent 
illusory, as there is a large increase in the de- 
mand made by the Admiralty upon the War 
Office for guns and ammunition. The Army 
Estimates, thus swollen, show an increase of 
about £300,000. The total of £31,000,000 for 
the two Services, which will in all probability 
be exceeded, is very greatly in excess of what 
I can consent to. I knew that on this subject 
I cannot look for any sympathy or effective 
support from you, and I am certain that I shall 
find no supporters in the Cabinet. I do not wish 
to be wrangling and quarrelling in the Cabinet, 
and therefore I must request to be allowed to 
give up my Office, and retire from the Govern- 
ment. I am pledged up to the eyes to large 
reductions of expenditure, and I cannot change 
my mind on this matter. If the foreign policy 
of the country is conducted with skill and judg- 
ment, our present large and increasing arma- 
ments are quite unnecessary, and the taxation 
which they involve perfectly unjustifiable. The 
War Estimates might be very considerably re- 
duced, if the policy of expenditure on the forti- 
fications and guns and garrisons of military 
ports, mercantile ports, and voaling stations 
was abandoned or modified; but of this I see 
no chance, and under the circumstances I can- 
not continue to be responsible for the finances. 
I am sure you will that Iam right in 


being perfectly frank and straightforward on 
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this question, to which I attach the very utmost 
importance ; and, after all, what I have written 
is only a repetition of what I endeavoured to 
convey to you in conversation the other day. 


** Believe me to be, 
*« Yours most sincerely, 
**Ranpotrs 8, Cuurcaiit.”’ 


I wrote that letter on the 20th of 
December, and I received, late in the 
evening of the 22nd of December, the 
following reply from Lord Salisbury, 
which I am permitted to read. Lord 
Salisbury wrote :— 


“Hatfield House, Hatfield, Herts, 
December 22, 1886. 


My dear Randolph,—I have your letter of the 
20th from Windsor. You tell me, as you told 
me orally on Thursday, that £31,000,000 for 
the two Services is very greatly in excess of 
what you can consent to; that you are pledged 
up to the eyes to large reductions of Expenditure, 
and cannot change your mind in the matter; 
and that, as you feel certain of receiving no 
support from me or from the Cabinet in this 
view, you must resign your Office and withdraw 
from the Government. On the other hand, I 
have a letter from Smith telling me that he 
feels bound to adhere to the Estimates which he 
showed you on Monday; and that he declines 
to postpone, as you had wished him to do, the 
expenditure which he thinks necessary for the 
fortification of coaling stations, military ports, 
and mercantile ports. In this unfortunate state 
of things I have no choice but to express my 
full concurrence with the views of Hamilton 
and Smith and my dissent from yours—though 
I say it both on personal and public grounds 
with very deep regret. The outlook on the 
Continent is very black. It is not too much to 
say that the chances are in favour of war at an 
early date; and when war has once broken out 
we cannot be secure from the danger of being 
involved in it. The undefended state of many 
of our ports and coaling stations is notorious ; 
and the necessity of protecting them has been 
urged by a strong Commission, and has been 
admitted on both sides in debate. To refuse to 
take measures for their protection would be 
to incur the gravest possible responsibility. 
Speaking more generally, I should hesitate to 
refuse at this time any Supplies which men so 
moderate in their demands as Smith and 
Hamilton declare to be necessary for the safety 
of the country. The issue is so serious that it 
thrusts aside all personal and Party considera- 
tions. But I regret more than I can say the 
view you take of it; for no one knows better 
than you how injurious to the public interests 
at this juncture your withdrawal from the 
Government may be. In the presence of your 
very strong and decisive language I can only 
again express my very profound regret. Believe 
me, yours very sincerely, SALISBURY.”’ 


The House will observe, Sir, that that 
letter is absolutely final and conclusive. 
Lord Salisbury did not demur to my 
suggestion that there was no use in dis- 
cussing the question in the Cabinet. 
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Lord Salisbury did not request that the 
whole matter should be laid before him, 
as the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
order that it might receive personal ex- 
amination. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressed his total concurrence with the 
Heads of the Departments, and his total 
dissent from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He added that he had 
nothing to do but to express his deep 
regret. The House will see that that 
was a letter which brought things to a 
conclusion. Therefore, on the 22nd of 
December I wrote the following letter 
to Lord Salisbury :— 


** Carlton Club, 

December 22, 1886. 
Dear Lord Sulisbury,—I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of to-day’s date accept- 
ing my resignation of the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. I feel sure you will believe me 
when 1 express my deep and abiding apprecia- 
tion of the unvarying kindness which you have 
shown me, and of the patience and indulgence 
with which you have always listened to the 
views on various public matters which I have 
from time to time submitted to you. The great 
question of public expenditure is not so technical 
or departmental as might be supposed by a 
superticial critic. Foreign policy and free ex- 
penditure upon armaments act and re-act upon 
one another. I believe myself to be well in- 
formed on the present state of Europe; nor am 
I aware that I am blind or careless to the 
robabilities of a great conflict between 
Juropean Powers in the coming year. A wise 
foreign policy will extricate England from Con- 
tinental struggles, and keep her outside of 
German, Russian, French, or Austrian disputes. 
I have for some time observed a tendency in the 
Government attitude to pursue a different line 
of action, which 1 have not been able to modify 
or check. This tendency is certain to be accen- 
tuated if large Estimates are presented to and 
voted by Parliament. The ion of a very 
sword offers a temptation which becomes 
irresistible to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
weapon in a practical manner. I remember 
the vulnerable and scattered character of the 
Empire, the universality of our commerce, the 
ul tendencies of our democratic electorate, 
the hard times, the pressure of competition, and 
the high taxation now imposed, and with these 
factors vividly before me I decline to be a party 
to encouraging the military and militant circle 
of the War Office and Admiralty to join in the 
high and desperate stakes which other nations 
seem to be forced to risk. Believe me, I pray 
you, that it is not niggardly cheeseparing or 
reasury crabbedness, but only considerations 
of high State policy which compel me to sever 
ties in many ways most binding and pleasant. 
A careful and continuous examination and study 
of national finance, of the startling growth of 
expenditure, of national taxation, resources, 
pen yes wt I has brought me to the conclusion, 
from which nothing can tuzn me, that it is only 
the sacrifice of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon the altar of thrift and economy which can 





rouse the people to take stock of their Leaders, 
their position, and their future. The character 
of the domestic legislation which the Govern- 
ment contemplate, in my opinion, falls sadly 
short of what Parliament PS the country ex- 
t and require. The foreign policy which is 
ing adopted appears to me at once us 
and methodless, but I take my stand on expen- 
diture and finance, which involve and determine 
all other matters; and reviewing my former 
public declarations on this question, and 
having no reason to doubt their scundness, I 
take leave of your Government, and especially 
of yourself, with profound regret, but without 
doubt or hesitation. Yours most sincerely, 


* Ranpotrpx 8S. Cxurcur.” 


I have now laid before the House the 
causes of my resignation, and I have 
sincerely to thank the House for the in- 
dulgence which it has accorded to me. 
Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) : Mr. Speaker, I have, Nir, 
on rising, tomakean appeal to the House. 
Placed in the position in which I am, I 
desire to appeal to hon. Members for 
the indulgence and for that favourable 
interpretation of all my actions which 
are necessary to one who feels deeply his 
own deficiencies in following in the ste 
of the many great men who have held 
the important position which I now fill. 
I appeal to them in the hope that by the 
cordial support of my hon. Friends on this 
side of the House, and by the generous 
interpretation of my acts by right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 1 may 
be enabled, to the best of my ability, to 
maintain the order and decorum of the 
proceedings of this House and the 
decencies of debate. Now, Sir, I have 
risen to make a few observations on the 
statement that has been made by my 
noble Friend; and I hope I may be 
allowed to express on my own part, and 
also on the part of my Colleagues, the 
pec regret with which we part from 
im as a Colleague. We are aware of 
his great ability; we have derived 
immense advantage from his counsel 
and advice; and I may say, for myself, 
that any sacrifice which I could have 
made personally would have been gladly 
made in order that he might have re- 
tained his position. He is perfectly 
well aware that I offered, unreservedly, 
to place my resignation in the hands of 
the Government if a Minister could have 
been found who would have met his 
views in the matter of public Expendi- 
ture, on I alas anmood kien thas I would 
cordially support the Minister wha 
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would take my place in the Government 
in the effort to conduct the affairs of 
the Department over which I then pre- 
sided with the economy which he 
desired. My noble Friend has stated 
to the House the circumstances which 
led up to the event which culminated on 
the 20th of December. My noble Friend 
was good enough to come to the War 
Office, and to discuss with me the draft 
Estimates which had been prepared, 
and he asked me to cut off the provision 
for the coaling stations. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I did not ask for 
that; I suggested it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, the noble 
Lord suggested that the provision for 
the coaling stations should be reduced, 
or, I think, cut off altogether, and that 
other considerable reductions should be 
made. My noble Friend has stated that 
he hoped we might have made a reduc- 
tion of £1,000,000 in the Estimates of 
this year about to be presented to the 
House, ascompared with the Estimates 
of last year as they were presented to 
the House. He has said that he would 
have been satisfied with £500,000, 
but that as we could not reduce 
the Estimates even by £500,000 he 
felt it to be his duty, looking at the ten- 
dency and the spirit in which the De- 

rtments were administered, to tender 
fis resignation. Sir, I understand that 
it is not desirable that I should enter 
into details that might provoke debate. 
You have ruled, Sir, that debate under 
the present circumstances is not admis- 
sible, and that nothing beyond a per- 
sonal explanation can be allowed. 
Under those circumstances, I refrain 
from entering into the details which 
would justify, in my judgment, the 
expenditure which I thought it neces- 
sary to propose to the Government. But 
the opportunity will be afforded, and I 
hope most earnestly that my noble Friend 
will then give his assistance to the 
House and to the Government in the 
effort to make those reductions which he 
besieves to be possible and advisable. 
My noble Friend has spoken of himself as 
ange to effective retrenchments, which, 

e said, found no permanent place in the 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Well, I hold that I am individually— 
that I was, and that I continue to be, 
completely bound and held by re- 
trenchment, and effective retrenchment 
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is part of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of the House of 
Commons, and is certainly part of the 
duty of the House of Commons. But 
the question arises, what is “effective 
retrenchment,” and how is it to be 
carried out? I could not see, with my 
noble Friend, that it was possible to carry 
out effective retrenchment under present 
circumstances—under the circumstances 
alluded to in the letter of Lord Salisbury, 
referred to by my noble Friend—in the 
wayin which hedesired. Mynoble Friend 
spoke of the amount as abnormal. 
Undoubtedly there are abnormal charges 
in the present Estimates, for which the 
present Government are not in any way 
responsible. We are carrying out an 
expenditure of which, personally, we do 
not approve; but we could not imme- 
diately refuse an expenditure commenced 
by previous Governments, and which, in 
the opinion of the House of Commons 
itself, was found to be necessary and 
essential, and which was forced upon the 
Successors of the Government. My 
noble Friend has spoken of the circum- 
stances and conditions which have 
brought about the demand which is now 
made. Hehassuggested that the policy of 
the Government is one which tends to an 
excessive initiation. He has suggested 
that if there had been a less disposition 
on the part of the Government to mix 
itself up in the affairs of Europe, there 
would be less necessity for the expendi- 
ture which has been contemplated. Now, 
I venture to declare, on the part of the 
Government, that there has been no 
excessive initiation, and that there is, in 
the very bottom of our hearts, a desire 
to keep England out of any unnecessary 
complications, and a determination not 
to enter into any engagements which 
may compel us to take part in those con- 
troversies to which my noble Friend has 
referred. My noble Friend, in the earlier 
part of his speech, made the remark 
that, although there were differences at 
first, they were susceptible of accom- 
modation. Well, I am quite sure of 
this—that the differences in the Cabinet 
were not differences of a character that 
were susceptible of accommodation, or 
differences in which my noble Friend 
could possibly consent to be swayed by 
the majority of his Colleagues. There 
is one matter in his letter to which I 
would wish to draw attention, and that 
is where he remarks upon the attitude 
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of the Government and their disposition 
to pursue a line of action which it would 
be impossible to modify or check. My 
own belief is, that on further reflection 
he will find that such is not the case; 
that his own statement this evening is 
the more correct statement ; and that any 
matters on which there might be differ- 
ences of opinion were matters which 
were susceptible of accommodation 
between himself and his Colleagues. 
But I do not think I ought to 
occupy the attention or time of the 
House, under present circumstances, at 
greater length. I not only desire to 
defend the policy of the Government in 
regard to those matters of which my 
noble Friend complains, but I will go 
further, and say that I desire his assist- 
ance, and I will give him all the help 
in my power; and if he can put his 
finger on any single blot, if he can give 
evidence of any extravagance or of any 
unnecessary expenditure, all the assist- 
ance which either a Committee of this 
House or a Committee of Supply can 
render him will, I am sure, be cordially 
afforded to him by the House and the 
Government, and there will be no dispo- 
sition to withdraw or keep back infor- 
mation, nor any wish to shrink from 
obtaining the opinion and the verdict of 
the House of Commons, both as to our 
policy and as to the reasonableness of 
all its conditions. Sir, I am deeply con- 
scious of the distress and suffering which 
the taxpayer has endured during the 
last two or three years. I hope a better 
time is coming, and if it be possible to 
effect a reduction in the public burdens 
I shall be the first to welcome assistance 
in that direction, from whatever quarter 
of the House it may proceed. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LATE EARL 
OF IDDESLEIGH.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Tae FIRST LORD or true TREA- 

SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 

Westminster): Sir, I may, perhaps, 

be allowed to solicit the indulgence 

of the House for one single mo- 
ment. I believe that in doing so I am 
acting almost without precedent; but 
the circumstance—the occurrence itself 
—is almost without precedent, if not 
altogether unprecedented. I refer, Sir, to 
the death of the late Earl of Iddesleigh, 
who was far better known in this House 
as Sir Stafford Northcote, and whose long 
tenure of a seat in this House entitled 
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and obtained for him the affection and 
respect of all of those who had the 
honour of sitting with him. I think I 
may be permitted to express the feeling, 
not alone of personal sorrow at the per- 
sonal loss I have sustained, but also of 
the sorrow which my Friends and Col- 
leagues also feel at the loss they have 
sustained in the death of one of the best 
and noblest public servants who ever 
held Office under the Crown. But I pre- 
fer rather to base these remarks upon 
the services which he rendered to his 
country and to his Queen—those con- 
scientious, devoted, and painstaking ser- 
vices, which extended over a long period 
of time. He parted from us scarcely a 
year ago, and about a fortnight ago he 
fell, while still in the possession of intel- 
lect, in the possession of all the powers 
of his mind, and devoted, up to the last 
moment, to the discharge of the public 
duties in which he was engaged. I 
venture to think, Sir, that no one who 
has sat with him in this House, as I 
have had the honour of doing for 17 
years, ever failed to remark the vast 
stores of information which he pos- 
sessed, the readiness with which they 
were reproduced, and the admirable use 
to which a most retentive memory 
enabled him to put them, and still more 
the gentleness and kindliness which were 
exercised in the discharge of duties 
which required sudden determination, 
and very frequently a decision which 
must be painful! or disagreeable to the 
persons whom they concerned. But 
there is no one in this House who can 
say that, at any period, an unguarded, 
hasty, or unkind word ever passed his 
lips. He did his duty by his Queen and 
by his country, and I[ think I may say 
with perfect truth that his widow and 
family are solaced in their deep affliction 
by the consciousness that the Sovereign 
and the people enter into their sorrow, 
and deeply feel with them the heavy loss 
they have sustained. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I do not intend, 
Sir, to offer a single word upon the sub- 
ject which has been treated between the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House; because I believe that an 
opportunity will be legitimately afforded 
for that purpose in the debate which 
may arise on the Speech from the 
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Throne. But I think that the House 
will, perhaps, consider it to be becoming 
on my part to say a few words upon the 
subject of the death of the late Earl of 
Iddesleigh, seeing that I had the pri- 
vilege of a very long and very early 
friendship with that noble Earl. My 
knowledge of him commenced in 1843. 
I had the honour—and it was a great 
honour—of introducing him into public 
life, and I had the advantage of profit- 
ing largely by his personal services and 
aid, and of observing that rich and 
abundant promise of his early life which 
was so well fulfilled in the after years of 
his career. The right hon. Gentleman 
has spoken with excellent feeling, and 
with admirable propriety, of the cha- 
racter and services of Lord Iddesleigh. 
We must all, I think, have observed— 
and I wish to bear my testimony upon 
it, as in some sense it will be the com- 
— of the testimony of the right 

on. Gentleman — that the sentiment 
upon the death of Lord Iddesleigh 
which was expressed by the country 
was not partial, but universal. It was 
universal, and it was uniform. No dis- 
tinction could be traced between Party 
and Party in the feelings that were 
expressed upon that lamentable event. 
There were, Sir, no doubt, tragic cir- 
cumstances; so sudden and appalling 
a removal would do something to stir, 
in an unusual manner, the sympathies 
of the nation. But there was more in 
the character and the expression of 
those sympathies than could be ac- 
counted for by a mere reference to those 
momentary and incidental circumstances. 
As has been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it was known and felt that the 
country had lost a man of very large 
experience, of great accumulative know- 
ledge, of remarkable power in insti- 
tuting and applying that knowledge, and 
of admirable capacity to render public 
service to the country. But even that, 
I think, and the sense of the loss of 
such a man as I have described, by no 
means account for the depth of the feel- 
ing that has been excited in regard to 
Lord Iddesleigh. I think there was a 
sentiment that we had lost, not only 
that knowledge and that experience 
and that ability which, thank God, are 
not rare in this country, but that we 
had lost a man of qualities not easily to 
be replaced. The courtesy of Lord 
Iddesleigh was not only an unvarying 
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courtesy, but it was a py ae imme- 
diately connected with the foundation of 


his character. And the same remark may 
be made with respect to his admirable 
temper. There is no school of temper like 
the House of Commons. A man, not hap- 
pily gifted in that respect by nature, 
may acquire by self-discipline that self- 
control which is necessary in the trans- 
action of the Business of the House: 
And so with respect to the courtesy 
which flowed out from Lord Iddesleigh. 
On all hands there is the courtesy—and 
the delightful courtesy—of the man of 
the world, founded upon his knowledge 
of society, and upon his knowledge of 
what is necessary to social intercourse. 
But the temper and the courtesy of Lord 
Iddesleigh were based upon a gentle- 
ness which was at the very foundation 
of his character. He seemed to be a 
man incapable of resenting an injury ; 
a man in whom it was the fixed habit of 
his life to put himself wholly out of view 
when he had before him what he deemed 
to be the attainment of great public 
objects. And these qualities, Sir, per- 
mit me to say, are qualities which are 
even more valuable than any of the 
signal intellectual gifts which he ex- 
pended so freely in the service of his 
native land. Sir, I join with the right 
hon. Gentleman in hoping that his 
widow and his family may both have 
access to thoso sources of consolation 
which are higher than any we can offer; 
and I trust that they may likewise be 
greatly aided in enduring the dereave- 
ment which they have been called upon 
to suffer by the assurance of that sym- 
pathy which the right hon. Gentleman 
has so well expressed, and which, if I 
may presume to do so on the part of 
many who sit on this side of the House, 
I may say we entirely share and re-echo 
—by the assurance that in this Assem- 
bly, where, far beyond all other spheres, 
Lord Iddesleigh was well and tho- 
roughly known—that here it is that the 
sympathy felt universally for him 
throughout the country is even more 
lively and more profound. Sir, it is not 
for me to speak of Lord Iddesleigh in re- 
lation to the political Party to which he 
belonged. Yet one thing I may venture 
to say—that, as far as an external ob- 
server may feel entitled to speak, I may 
venture to judge that as that Party has 
but rarely in its history had in its ser- 
vice a man of greater intellectual gifts, 
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so it has never had one who was more 
entirely loyal and devoted to its aims. 
This unanimity of feeling prevails among 
us, I believe, without distinction or 
difference of any kind, for, happily, we 
are not so far gone in the extremes of 
our great contentions that we cannot, 
upon occasions such as these, lay aside 
the recollection of them, and fall back 
upon that which is broadly human be- 
tween us; and I trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman will believe in my per- 
fect sincerity, when I express my con- 
viction with him that the distinguished 
man whom we have lost will long retain 
an honoured place in the respect and 
affection of the nation. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 
Viscount WEYMOUTH (Somerset, 


Frome) (who wore the uniform of a 
Yeomanry officer) said: Mr. Speaker, I 
trust that the House will credit me with 
the feeling which I sincerely entertain 
of my inability adequately to do justice 
to the variety of topics which are men- 
tioned in Her Majesty’s Speech which 
has just been read from the Chair. In 
craving the indulgence which this House 
has always so generously extended to 
those who have occupied a position simi- 
lar to that which I have the honour to fill 
to-day, I beg to assure the House that I 
do so with all earnestness, impressed as 
I am alike with the responsibility of my 
position, and with the consciousness that, 
both in years and experience, I have 
the good or ill fortune to be numbered 
among the youngest Members of this 
honourable Assembly. 

Sir, I have the honour to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne ; and in doing so I desire, in 
the first place, to acknowledge the high 
compliment which has been paid to the 
constituency by whose favour I enjoy a 
seat in this House through the selection 
of its Representative for the perform- 
ance of this distinguished and loyal duty. 

In the first place, Sir, I crave the 
special permission of the House to refer 
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for a moment to the sad subject which 
has already been treated in such eloquent 
terms by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
Before I obtained a seat in this House, 
and since I have had that honour, it 
was my privilege—and I shall ever 
esteem it a high privilege—to have been 
closely pe ok with the distinguished 
statesman who has so recently passed 
away. I trust I am not offending 
against the Rules of the House, or 
against the feelings of any hon. Mem- 
ber, if I ask for permission to pay & 
personal tribute of sincere t and 
admiration to the memory of the high- 
souled, patriotic, and generous-hearted 
Englishman with whom my first ac- 
quaintance with political life was so 
closely connected, and whose remains 
only the other day were borne to their 
last resting-place, to the deep regret of 
the Sovereign he loyally served and the 
people he passionately loved. 

Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech gives 
us the gratifying announcement that 
her relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be on a friendly footing; and 
that, with regard to the affairs of 
South-Eastern Europe which are still in 
an unsettled condition, Her Majesty 
entertains no apprehension that the 
peace of Europe is likely to be dis- 
turbed. I know, Sir, that the House 
will re-echo the wish that Her Majesty’s 
anticipations may be altogether fulfilled, 
and that, especially in this year, which 
marks the Jubilee of her great and 
glorious reign, not even the shadow of a 
cloud of war may throw dark its reflection 
over any portion of the world which 
owns the sway of our beloved Queen. It 
is greatly to be desired that the diffi- 
culties to which Her Majesty alludes 
may ere long be solved—the difficulties 
which led to the retirement from Bul- 
garia, under circumstances highly to be 
regretted, of a Prince who had endeared 
himself to the people of that country by 
his military achievements on their be- 
half, and by his personal qualities. 
Sir, the House will receive with cordial 
approval the assurance that this country 
will not interfere in the election of 
Prince Alexander’s Successor, but that 
strict regard will be had to those pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin which 
dictate the position to be assumed by 
the Powers of Europe in the event of 
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any vacancy occurring in the Bulgarian 
Throne. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture to congratu- 
late Her Majesty’s Government upon 
the weicome intelligence which is con- 
veyed to this House in regard to the 
condition of Egypt. Our troops are 
being withdrawn from Egyptian terri- 
tory because they are no longer needed, 
and in consequence of the state of ex- 
ternal and internal tranquillity which 
their exertions have so happily brought 
about. 

Then, Sir, I would venture to suggest 
that no more acceptable intimation is 
conveyed in the Royal Message than is 
contained in the announcement with re- 
ference to the affairs of Burmah. The 
brilliant genius of the hero of the march 
from Cabul to Candahar has found yet 
another field for its exercise in the ser- 
vice of his Queen and country ; thevalour 
and devotion of our brave troops have 
added fresh laurels to their previous 
records. The wisdom of the statesman- 
ship of the Earl of Dufferin has already 
exacted an approving acknowledgment ; 
and while a new and vast area has been 
opened out to British trade and com- 
merce, we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the Native population are 
already reaping the fruits of the civilized 
Government which replaced a barbarous 
and besotted despotism, and that a 
country of rich resources has been re- 
claimed to honest industry and secure 
cultivation. In addition, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that most of 
those who were at first leaders of re- 
bellion are now laying down their arms 
and becoming willing subjects of the 
Queen. It is with justifiable pride, I 
think, that we may reflect that once 
again in the history of this country 
the planting of the British Flag on 
foreign soil is synonymous with the 
institution of the blessings of civilization 
and order. 

I turn now to the declaration that the 
Estimates which are to be presented to 
the House for the service of the coming 
financial year have been framed with a 
strict regard to economy, and to the effi- 
ciency of the Public Service. The House 
and the country demand of the keepers of 
the national purse that there shall be 
no waste of the resources of the nation. 
At the same time, the House and the 
country demand, with equal insistance, 
that every Department of the State 
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shall be efficiently administered. The 
English people have ever been generous 
taskmasters to those who have served 
them well; but to no fault would so 
little indulgence be shown as to those 
who have charge of the defences of 
the nation, and who fail to fulfil their 
trust with scrupulous exactitude. The 
greatest of English interests is the main- 
tenance of peace consistently with the 
national honour; and the surest way 
to maintain that peace is by creating an 
unmistakable impression of your ability 
to render the position of the peace- 
breakers one absolutely unsatisfactory so 
far as their own future comfort is con- 
cerned. A free and independent com- 
merce, which belongs to a nation like 
ours, can only besecured by the possession 
of the means to defend it in the event of 
attack; and I would humbly submit that 
those means are mainly, if not entirely, 
to be found in the maintenance of the 
naval superiority of our country. I feel 
sure, Sir, that in their honest and 
earnest efforts to combine economy with 
efficient administration Her Majesty’s 
Government will not be forgetful of the 
spirit breathed by the poet’s lines— 

“The Fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 

Her Fleet is in your hands; 
And in her Fleet her fate.” 

Turning now to that portion of the 
Royal Speech which refers to home 
affairs and domestic legislation, I would 
venture to suggest that the prudence 
which has induced Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to determine upon dealing first 
with the problem of the Reform of Local 
Government in England and Scotland 
before proceeding to legislate in the 
same direction with regard to Ireland 
will commend itself to the common 
sense and business-like faculties of hon. 
Members. A modieum of good work 
achieved is far preferable to ambi- 
tious projects which cannot be carried 
out ; and I would venture to suggest that 
a comprehensive scheme for the im prove- 
ment of Local Government in England 
and Scotland, which commanded the 
support of a majority of this House, 
would pave the way for the introduction 
of a similar measure in Ireland, due 
regard being had to the difference of 
locality, and the conditions of those for 
whom it is sought to legislate. 

The next measure to which reference 
is made is one, Sir, which, under a 
modest guise, will, perhaps, raise high 
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hopes in the breasts of those who are 
anxious to improve the legislative ma- 
chinery of the House of Commons. 
This is a matter which, undoubtedly, 
underlies the success of all future legis- 
lative projects. The Business of this 
House is retarded by two evils—one the 
unwieldiness of its own machinery, and 
the other the growth of what is called 
wilful or designed obstruction. It is 
with the former of these evils that Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to deal. 
Now, Sir, I believe that there is a general 
agreement that the Business which this 
House is called upon to transact is far 
too great for the capacity of the ma- 
chinery with which it essays to do its 
work. To improve the process of Pri- 
vate Bill legislation will go far towards 
improving the legislative path which 
has so long been seriously blocked. 
Should these evils assert themselves in 
the future, as, unfortunately, they have 
done in the past, the House will look to 
its natural Leaders for protection. So 
far as freedom of speech within proper 
bounds is preserved, and so long as the 
rights of honest minorities acting within 
Constitutional limits are respected, those 
Leaders will not call upon hon. Mem- 
bers in vain for their support in re-es- 
tablishing this ancient House in its proud 
position of Mother of Parliaments and a 
pattern for all Legislative Assemblies. 
The Royal Speech conveys an intima- 
tion that the House will be asked to con- 
sider measures having for their object 
the removal of hindrances which exist 
as to the cheap and rapid Transfer of 
Land. Ido not think that this measure, 
so desirable in itself, will be based on 
certain principles—or, rather, on certain 
no principles—which in some places have 
been advocated. I do not suppose that 
the transfer of land will be made so 
cheap as to cost nothing, or so easy of 
passage that the mere exercise of will 
will put one man in the possession of the 
property of another; but I venture to 
hope that by rendering the description 
of parcels of land more simple—perhaps 
by some system of registration of title— 
the cost of transfer may be so dimi- 
nished, and the law’s delays so removed, 
that the Crown may be set on legis- 
lation in this direction which is for ever 
connected with the name of Earl Cairns. 
In the same paragraph of the Speech 
we are promised a measure to provide 
greater facilities for the acquisition of 
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Allotments by Small Householders, and 
to encourage the Sale of Glebe Lands. 
The latter measure, while conferring an 
undoubted advantage upon the present 
owners of glebe lands, will, in itself, tend 
to assist in the achievement of the former 
measure. Representing, as I do, a con- 
stituency situated in a district which is 
closely identified with agricultural pur- 
suits, the House will, perhaps, permit me 
to express my belief that these measures 
will be welcomed by therural population, 
equally with the dwellers in the neigh- 
bourhood of small towns, as legislative 
benefits for some time promised on their 
behalf. 

The question of the levying of tithes 
has also attracted the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Upon this ques- 
tion, which affects some partsof England 
and Wales, I can only venture to ex- 
press the hope that the grievance, which 
is limited in its area, but which is ex- 
ceedingly irritating in its circumstances, 
will be removed by the legislation which 
is proposed. 

The proposals which are contained in 
Her Majesty’s Speech with regard to 
Railway Rates will be received with 
no inconsiderable hope of relief by a 
large portion of the community, who are 
now labouring under the intolerable 
pressure of rates levied with undue 
preference. Those who are connected 
with the agricultural interest will hail 
with satisfaction a measure which will 
afford to them some prospect of assist- 
ance in the carriage of their produce to 
market; and the great mining indus- 
tries of the country will receive a fresh 
impetus from the acquisition of greater 
facilities of transit for their outputs, 
owing to a fairer method of imposing 
the rates with which they are charged. 

Sir, in approaching the last subject 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech, on 
which I feel bound to say a few words, 
I know that I shall carry the general 
consent of the House with me, at all 
events, in recording the satisfaction and 
the pleasure with which the House re- 
ceives the assurance that crimes of a 
grave character have been rare during 
the last three months in the Sister Isle. 
I wish I could think that every refer- 
ence which will be made to Ireland in 
the ensuing debate would be equally 
free from controversy. It is very sad to 
think that every ray of sunshine which 
seems about to burst through the clouds 
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of Ireland’s trouble is destined to be 
obscured by the baneful conduct of evil 
conspirators and pernicious agitators. 
Class hostility, dishonesty in social re- 
lations, and treason to the Constitu- 
tion are the stock-in-trade of those 
who fatten upon an impulsive and 
misguided people. There have been, 
Sir, we are authoritatively told, in 
some parts of Ireland crganized at- 
tempts to incite the occupiers of land 
against the fulfilment of their legal ob- 
ligations. Behind that conspiracy is an- 
peo for the repeal of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The men 
who are engaged in these conspiracies 
are both active and mischievous; and, to 
quote the words of Mr. Pitt— 

**It is enough to make them hate the Union ; 
that it has a tendency to preserve order, for 
order is the extinction of their hopes.’’ 

Her Majesty’s Ministers declare that 
these evils have gained way, owing to de- 
fects in the machinery of the law, but not 
owing to the law itself, and they have ex- 
pressed their intention to ask for powers 
to remedy those defects. The country 
will consider that, in making this decla- 
ration, Her Majesty’s Ministers are doing 
their duty. The evils which, unhappily, 
they are called upon to encounter are 
not too great for the genius of the people 
of this country to overcome, or for the 
majesty of those laws to counteract 
which prevail in every other well-ordered 
and civilized community. But, Sir, with 
the suppression of crime Her Majesty’s 
Government have not lost sight of re- 
medial measures for real grievances ; and 
in the Report of the Commission which 
has recently been engaged upon an in- 

uiry into the causes of the failure of 

e recent land legislation for Ireland, 
and into the best means of developing 
the resources of that country, we look 
for wise measures to promote the com- 
fort and welfare of the law-abiding popu- 
lation. 

It only remains for me now, Sir, to 
thank the House for the kind manner in 
which it has acceded to my original re- 
quest for its indulgence. I cordially 
acknowledge the generous forbearance 
with which it has received my first effort 
to elicit its sympathy and engage its 
attention. If, Sir, I have omitted to 
mention any matter of interest in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech, it is because 
I feel that I should be unduly trespass- 
ing on the time of this House, and be- 
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cause I knew that I could leave those 
subjects to be fully dealt with by the 
hon. Member who will immediately fol- 
low me. 

In conclusion, may I venture to ex- 
press a hope that ere long, in every 
quarter of Her Majesty’s Dominions, all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, without distinc- 
tion of race or creed, may be united in 
a common devotion to Her Royal Person, 
in attachment to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, in affectionate 
regard the one to the other, knowing 
no rivalry, save that in which each 
strives to excel the other in promoting 
the well-being of a common country and 
a united State. 

Sir, I have the honour to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, in reply to Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech from the Throne—the 
terms of which it is now my privilege 
to read :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her Majesty's relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the affairs of South Eastern Europe are still in 
an unsettled condition; but that Her Majesty 
does not apprehend that any disturbance of 
European peace will result from the unadjusted 
controversies which have arisen in that region. 
Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that while Her Majesty deplores the events 
which compelled Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
to retire from the Government of that Princi- 
pality, Her Majesty has not judged it expedient 
to interfere in the proceedings for the election 
of his successor until they arrive at that stage at 
which Her Majesty’s Assent is required by the 
Stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin: 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the task which has been undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt is not yet ac- 
complished; but that substantial advance has 
been made towards the assurance of external 
and internal tranquillity : 

**To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that the operations in Burmah have 
been conducted by Her Majesty’s Troops with 
bravery and skill, for the purpose of extirpating 
the brigandage which has grown up during re- 
cent years of misgovernment. Humbly to thank 
Her Majesty for informing us that the bands of 
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marauders by whom Upper Burmah has been 
long infested have been dispersed, that many of 
the leaders have laid down their arms, and that 
Her Majesty entertains a confident hope that 
the general pacification of the Country will be 
effected during the present season : 

‘** To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
Commercial Treaties have been concluded with 
the Kingdoms of Greece and Roumania, and 
that Papers on these subjects will be laid before 
us; 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the Estimates for the Expenditure of 
the ensuing year, which have been framed with 
a careful regard to economy and to the efficiency 
of the Public Service, will be submitted to us: 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the condition of Ireland still requires our anxious 
attention; that grave crimes have happily 
been rarer during the last few months than 
during a similar period in the preceding year, 
but that the relations between the owners and 
occupiers of land, which in the early part of 
the autumn exhibited signs of improvement, 
have since been seriously disturbed in some 
districts by organised attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfilment of 
their legal obligations. Humbly to thank Her 
Majesty for informing us that the efforts of Her 
Majesty’s Government to cope with this evil 
have been seriously impeded by difficulties inci- 
dent to the method at present prescribed by 
Statute for dealing with such offences, and that 
our early attention will be called to proposals 
for reforms in Legal Procedure, which seem 
necessary to secure the prompt and efficient ad- 
ministration of the Criminal ‘Law : 

‘* To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
since Her Majesty last addressed us, the Com- 
missioners directed to inquire into certain sub- 
jects of great importance to the material welfare 
of Ireland have been actively prosecuting their 
labours, and that the Report of the Commission 
on the operation of the recent Acts dealing with 
the Tenure and Purchase of Land will shortly 
be laid before us, which will doubtless receive 
from us the careful attention which the serious 
importance of the subjeet demands : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Bills for the improvement of Local Go- 
vernment in England and Scotland will be laid 
before us, and that, should circumstances render 
it possible, they will be followed by a measure 
dealing with the same subject in Ireland ; that 
a Bill for improving and cheapening the process 
of Private Bill Legislation in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, will be submitted to us, and 
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that we shall be asked to consider measures 
having for their object to remove hindrances 
which exist to the cheap and rapid Transfer of 
Land, to facilitate the provision of Allotments 
for Small Householders, and to provide for the 
readier Sale of Glebe Lands: 


“Tothank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the Commission which Her Majesty issued in 
1885, to inquire into the lamentable depres- 
sion under which Trade and Agriculture have 
been suffering for many years, has presented a 
valuable Report, which, together with the im- 
portant evidence collected by them, will be laid 
before us : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that a Bill for altering the mode of levying 
Tithes in England and Wales will be submitted 
to us; that, in regard to Scotland, we shall be 
asked to consider Measures for the reform of 
the Universities, for completing recent Legis- 
lation as to the powers of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and for amending the Procedure of 
Criminal Courts; and that Measures dealing 
with the Regulation of Railway Rates, and for 
preventing the fraudulent use of Merchandise 
Marks, will also be brought under our con- 
sideration : 

“To assure Her Majesty that our careful con- 
sideration shall be given to the subjects which 
Her Majesty has recommended to our attention, 
and to the Measures which may be submitted to 
us; and we earnestly trust that, with regard to 
these and all other matters pertaining to our 
functions, the keeping and guidance of Almighty 
God may be vouchsafed to us.”’ 


Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, Cen- 
tral) (who wore a Court dress) said: Mr. 
Speaker, in rising to second the Address 
in reply to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, which has been moved by my 
noble Friend, although I cannot, like 
him, plead that this is absolutely my 
first experience in addressing the House, 
I, nevertheless, venture to express the 
hope that I may receive an equal mea- 
sure of consideration in the discharge of 
the difficult duty which has been laid 
upon me. 

My noble Friend, as well as the 
Representatives of both the Front 
Benches, have spoken in feeling terms 
of the loss which the country has sus- 
tained in the sudden and lamented 
death of Lord Iddesleigh. I desire to 
add my voice to theirs in the expression 
of the deep sorrow which has been caused 
by that melancholy event throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, 
alike in friend and foe. And yet I 
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doubt whether Lord Iddesleigh had a 
foe, and whether this word is appropriate 
in the case of one who was so blameless 
as a man, and so selfless as a statesman. 
Of Lord Iddesleigh it may be truly said 
that he died in harness; for I am as- 
sured, Sir, that Lord Iddesleigh left no 
arrears in his Office—that he finished 
the whole of the work up to the very day 
on which he was taken from us. The 
nation will cherish his memory with 
respectful affection; and the absence of 
his sage and moderate counsels will be 
a loss to his Party which they can ill 
afford at the present critical stage of 
affairs. 

For I think, Sir, that no one will deny 
that Parliament meets on the present 
occasion at a moment of grave anxiety, 
and in circumstances calculated to put to 
a severe test the statesmanship of our 
leading men, and the political sagacity 
and steadiness of the nation at large. 
Whether we look at home or abroad the 
prospect is serious, and even menacing. 
It is certainly satisfactory to learn, from 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech, that 
her relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue friendly. But Governments, as 
we know, are always at peace until they 
are at war; and I think if we look for 
solid comfort we shall find less in this 
general assurance than in the more 
explicit declaration which immediately 
follows it, that Her Majesty has no 
reason to apprehend that any disturb- 
ance of peace will result from the con- 
dition of affairs in the South-East of 
Europe. 

Undoubtedly there had arisen in the 
public mind a not unreasonable appre- 
hension that a spark might be lit in 
Bulgaria which would set all Europe 
in a blaze, and, perhaps, involve this 
country in the universal conflagration. 
Allusion has been made in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech to the events 
which led to the abdication and retire- 
ment of Prince Alexander. The mid- 
night plot, the kidnapping of a brave 
and gallant Princt in his own Palace 
in the capital cf a country which he 
had just led to victory; his deporta- 
tion beyond the frontier; his triumphant 
return ; his second retirement, under 





open pressure from a Power which could 

not brook the defeat of its secret machi- 

nations; the bullying mission of Gene- 

ral Kaulbars, and the steady courage 

und quiet dignity of the Bulgarian 
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people and rulers under circumstances of 
the greatest provocation—all this is too 
fresh in our memory to need recalling in 
detail. Sir, the circumstances which led 
to Prince Alexander’s abdication excited, 
and justly excited, in this country the 
greatest indignation; but there is a 
long step between sympathy and active 
interference. It would be ridiculous in 
us to assume the office of knight-errant 
to the whole world. To adopt a line 
of action that would be likely to lead to 
conflict would not only be Quixotic, but 
wholly unjustifiable, unless our own 
interests were attacked, or unless a 
duty were imposed upon us by Treaty 
obligations. 

Sir, I rejoice that Her Majesty be- 
lieves that a settlement of this perplex- 
ing question is likely to be effected by 
the peaceable methods of diplomacy. 
For that this country has got interests 
in the East, and that, in certain contin- 
gencies, these interests might be seri- 
ously jeopardized, I hold to be un- 
doubted. It is true that Austria stands 
sentinel on the ramparts, and that she 
has nearer and dearer interests in any 
changes that may take place in tie 
Balkan Peninsula than we have. Aus- 
tria’s is the house next to the house on 
fire; ours is only the next but one. But 
we cannot expect that Austria will do 
our business, any more than Austria 
can expect that we shall do hers; and 
if we approach the question with that 
expectation, we shall be apt to find that 
what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. We have joint inte- 
rests in the East, and, therefore, joint 
responsibilities, and in those joint re- 
sponsibilities Austria’s share is the 
largest. 

The censure implied in the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) on 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is testimony, at least, to this 
—that the dufy of maintaining the in- 
terests and honour of this country in 
foreign parts is not one the obligation 
of which they are likely to minimize. 
If the noble Lord is right, the foreign 
policy of the Government is likely to be 
too spirited, rather than too tame. I 
yield to no one in my admiration of the 
brilliant talents of the noble Lord, and 
in my regret that he should have 
found it necessary to leave the ranks 
of a Unionist Ministry; but I do 
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not believe the country will be ready, 
without further evidence, to take his 
view of the imprudence of the foreign 
licy of Her Majesty’s present Advisers. 
We know that his view is not shared by 
any one of his late Colleagues; and, at 
least, they may claim that their policy 
shall be judged by results. However this 
may be, of one thing we may be sure— 
that no matter to what Party a Minister 
of this country may belong, the founda- 
tion of his policy must be an earnest 
striving for peace. As my noble Friend 
has said, peace itself is one of the greatest 
of British interests, and no Minister 
could be so guilty or foolish as to choose 
the alternative of war, if he thought it 
possible to escape that alternative con- 
sistently with the honour and welfare of 
the nation. What possible reason could 
we have for a policy of aggression? We 
have no war of revenge to make—no 
war of revenge to anticipate. We have 
no tottering dynasty to support; nor 
have we any temptation to silence com- 
plaints at home by dazzling achieve- 
ments abroad. The life of this country is 
commerce, and the interests of commerce 
require peace—peace, if possible, between 
our neighbours in Europe one with an- 
other ; But, above all things, peace be- 
tween our neighbours and ourselves. 
But, Sir, there is an old saying, and, 
as I believe, a wise one, that those who 
desire peace must be prepared, if need 
be, for war. That saying does not ap- 
pear to commend itself to the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington. If I 
understand him rightly, his view is that 
those who desire peace ought to take 
care that they shall not be strong enough 
for war; that we should continue weak 
lest we be led into temptation. Sir, the 
noble Lord, in one of the letters which he 
read to the House, spoke of the danger 
of having a sharp sword, the possession 
of which, he said, was almost sure to 
lead to the desire of using it. Meta- 
hors are somewhat misleading; but if 
Teese to use a metaphor at the present 
moment, I should say that the Govern- 
ment, in insisting that our coaling sta- 
tions and ports should be defended, is 
not asking for a sword, but for a shield. 
If the question is one of temptation, and 
if strength is likely to tempt us into war, 
we ought to remember that weakness 
would be no less a temptation to our 
enemies to attack us. If the War Mi- 
nister had asked for gigantic armaments 
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and a vast increase of expenditure, then 
I could understand the position taken up 
by the noble Lord ; but, unless I am mis- 
taken, the Estimates for the coming year 
will actually show a reduction. And 
what is the item which the noble Lord 
has singled out for attack? Why, it is 
the most defensive item in the whole 
Military Budget. 

No doubt, the view taken by the noble 
Lord is a very convenient one for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I 
think, in the long run, it would prove a 
very inconvenient view for the nation. 
We learn from Her Majesty’s Speech 
that the Estimates have been framed 
with a due regard to economy and 
the efficiency of the Publie Service. 
I trust that the first part of this formula 
is not a mere formula, and that the 
noble Lord has not sacrificed himself in 
vain on the altar of thrift and economy. 
But in every question of Expenditure 
we have two things to look at; the 
money spent and the value received. 
Zeal for economy ought not to blind us 
to the paramount necessity of efficiency 
in the Public Service. No doubt, the 
burden of taxation is heavy and grievous 
to be borne, and I fear it is also beyond 
question that much of the large sums 
raised by taxation is unprofitably spent. 
It is the business of those who are en- 
trusted with the management of the 
national finances to discover the par- 
ticular points where waste or leakage 
occurs, and to do their utmost to stop 
it. But, Sir, if a private individual 
wishes to set about curtailing expendi- 
ture he does not commence by cutting 
off the sums annually paid for insur- 
ance. I hope that we, as a nation, will 
not be guilty of a folly which we should 
shun in our private capacity. A great 
nation like ours, with Possessions in 
every quarter of the globe, whose com- 
merce extends to all parts of the habit- 
able world, cannot carry out the require- 
ments of its Public Service for nothing. 
I trust the day will never come when 
the British nation will be afraid of its 
own greatness, and will shrink from 
those sacrifices which may be found 
necessary to maintain not only its great- 
ness, but even its safety. 

Sir, I now pass to the question in 
which, as the Representative of a great 
industrial centre, I am peculiarly inte- 
rested—I mean the question of trade. 
Attention has been called in Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Speech to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the De ion of 
Trade. The Report of the Commission 
is, indeed, of a most interesting charac- 
ter, and it bears throughout signs of that 
calm sobriety and genial wisdom which 
was characteristic of its lamented Chair- 
man (the Earl of Iddesleigh). The fears 
expressed at the time of its appointment 
by over-jealous Free Traders have, I 
think, not been justified ; for the Report 
may be studied from beginning to end 
by the most orthodox without the 
slightest fear of having their faith per- 
verted. Its general character may be 
fairly described as optimistic, and the 
revival which has lately taken place 
goes some way to confirm the view which 
the Commissioners havetaken. In their 
view the depression resolves itself, on 
inquiry, into lowness of profits, and, in 
many cases, even an absence of profits. 
But although, if that state of things 
were to continue indefinitely, it could 
not fail sooner or later to affect the wage- 
earning classes, it does not appear that, 
so far at least, there has been any great 
fall in the rate of wages. It is a satis- 
faction to learn from the Report of the 
Commissioners that the condition of the 
working classes appears, on the whole, 
to be one of prosperity. The recom- 
mendations which the Commissioners 
have made are comparatively few in 
number, and apply, I think, to two ques- 
tions only—to the question of railway 
transport, and to that of the fraudulent 
working of merchandize. Measures 
dealing with both of these subjects are 
announced in Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne. With regard to the 
latter, I do not think it is a matter 
on which much difference of opinion is 
likely to arise ; but the question of rail- 
way rates is certainly one which involves 
difficult and delicate considerations. I 
have, however, a confident hope that 
when Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
duce their measure they will be able to 
reconcile the legitimate interests of the 
es with the established rights of the 

ilway Companies, which it would be 
unjust, and therefore unwise, to in- 
fringe. 

As being myself a Scotchman, I see 
with pleasure that, in addition to the 
Local Government Bill referred to by 
my noble Friend, several measures are 
in contemplation dealing with the wants 
of Scotland; and, in particular, a mea- 
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sities. The Scottish Universities are 
institutions of which the Scottish people 
are justly proud. They are national and 
democratic in the best and worthiest 
sense, and it is high time that those 
changes should be introduced into their 
constitution which are confessedly ne- 
cessary to maintain them in healthy 
growth, and enable them to con- 
tinue in the future that work which they 
have so successfully carried out in the 
past. 

I must not omit to notice the prospect 
which is held out to us of a Bill for 
cheapening and improving the process 
of private legislation in the Three King- 
doms. This measure is intended to meet 
what I believe to be a very genuine 
grievance, and will, at the same time, 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of a 
portion of the work with which it is 
at present overburdened. I trust, too, 
that it will go far to satisfy whatever 
there is genuine and reasonable in 
the demand of the Sister Kingdoms for 
greater control over their own local 
affairs. 

I think, Sir, that I have now ad- 
verted to most of the points mentioned in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech which 
my noble Friend has omitted to touch 
upon. There remains the question of 
Ireland, which, following his example, 
T have reserved to the last, although, in 
point of importance, it will be generally 
allowed that it ranks first of all. Sir, I 
entirely agree with the view of those who 
believe that if a settlement of theagrarian 
question in Ireland could be effected, the 
agitation in favour of Home Rule would 
cease to be formidable. I also think that 
any real settlement of that question must 
be in the direction of converting the 
smaller tenants into peasant proprietors. 
We are informed in Her Majesty’s 
Speech that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
causes which have hampered the opera- 
tion of the Acts dealing with the pur- 
chase of land will shortly be presented 
tous. But we hardly require to wait 
for the Report of the Commissioners to 
be convinced that the principal causes 
are the opposition of the National 
League, the agitation carried on under 
its auspices, and the hopes which it has 
excited in the breasts of the paneee 
of Ireland that they have only to hold 
on and they will get their land at a 
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mere nominal price, or even for nothing 
at all. The agitation fomented by the 
National League has always been un- 
scrupulous in its character; but for 
open defiance of the law it has reached 
a culminating point in the scheme known 
as ‘‘ the Plan of Campaign.” 

Her Majesty informs us in Her Gra- 
cious Speech that the Government, 
having found the existing legal pro- 
cedure too cumbrous and dilatory effec- 
tively to cope with the organized attempt 
to incite the tenants of Ireland to com- 
bine against the fulfilment of their legal 
obligations, proposals will be laid before 
the House for such reforms of legal 
procedure as are necessary to secure the 
prompt and efficient administration of 
the existing Criminal Law. If the Go- 
vernment deem it necessary to make 
such a demand, certainly the greatest 
responsibility will rest upon this House 
if it withholds its assent. To maintain 
law and order, and to secure to every 
class of the community its just rights, is 
the object for which Governments princi- 
pally exist. If a Government considers 
that the present methods of procedure 
are inadequate to the effective vindica- 
tion of the law, it is their absolute duty 
—a duty from which nothing can absolve 
them—to make the defect. In the 
absence of that habit of obedience to 
law which is necessary for the stability 
of the social structure, no remedial 
measure and no concession of power 
to Local Bodies in Ireland is given a 
fair chance of working successfully. It 
is useless to build additional storeys 
to your house when its foundations 
are crumbling away. [Jrish Cheers. | 
Sir, I appeal not to those hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side who are 
so ready with their ironical cheers; 
but I appeal to the followers of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and I 
desire to address to them one question. 
They are resolved to secure, if they can, 
Home Rule for Ireland. We, on this 
side of the House, are determined to 
resist the demand for Home Rule to the 
utmost extent of our power. But are 
they prepared to connive at the warfare 
which is being carried on by their allies 
in Ireland with unlawful weapons? Are 
they prepared to sit quietly by while the 
attempt is being made to wrest the con- 
cession of Home Rule by reducing the 
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deliberations of this ancient Assembly 
to impotence, and by ing all 
vernment in Ireland impossible ? To 
poison the wells has always been held 
to be a base and barbarous method of 
carrying on war. This method has its 
counterpart in political warfare also. 
To spread the deadly germs of anarchy 
and lawlessness, with a view to gaining 
some particular political end, what is 
this but to poison the wells, and to taint 
at its very source that which is a ne- 
cessity of life to every civilized com- 
munity? I hope the followers of the 
right hon. Gentleman will pause before 
they enter upon so reckless a course. 
Sir, I beg to second the Motion of my 
noble Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”—[See page 23. ] 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Sir, I rise at this 
somewhat inconvenient hour (8.10) on 
account of the value which I attach to 
the old traditions of this House, and on 
account, perhaps, of my own inclination 
to adhere to those traditions, hoping 
against hope, even when they have be- 
come somewhat superannuated. It has 
been almost uniformly the anxiety of 
Governments to limit the debate on the 
Address ; and the person occupying the 
place of Leader of the Opposition has 
usually—indeed I think invariably— 
been found willing to promote that purpose 
by rising immediately after the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address. But Iam 
bound to say that that arrangement has 
always proceeded upon the assumption 
that the speeches of the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address were not to be 
polemical speeches. I shall do nothing 
to notice any polemical portions of those 
speeches upon the present occasion ; but 
I will content myself by discharging a 
much more agreeable duty in making 
the statement that, in my opinion, both 
of them have shown abundant ability in 
the course of those speeches, and shown 
faculties which may enable them to 
take an important and valuable part in 
the discussions in this House. There- 
fore, while I congratulate these Gentle- 
men, I waive entering upon certain 
portions of their speeches, which, how- 
ever, I anticipate will draw forth 
answers from others. I shall notice 
first the declaration of the Gracious 
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Speech from the Throne that the Esti- 
mates which are to go meas 
have been prepared with due re to 
economy. Of course, it will be easily 
anticipated that I commence with that 
portion of the subject in consequence of 
the speech|which we have just heard from 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
My own opinion is that that speech, 
which has already provoked an animated 
rejoinder—partly, I think, delivered 
while the noble Lord was out of the 
House—from the Seconder of the Ad- 
dress, has laid the foundation of very 
many future discussions. I shall observe 
all the care and caution I can in 
referring to it on the present occasion, 
because my anxiety is not to turn that 
speech to any Party advantage, but to 
regard it as affording hopeful opportu- 
nities for bringing about a recurrence to 
the older methods of public administra- 
tion, and to principles of public expendi- 
ture, which have undoubtedly, of late 
years, lost much of their efficiency and 
power. The noble Lord has read a Cor- 
respondence of great importance, and 
has explained to us, in terms the most 
distinct, the nature of the reasons;which 
- compelled him to resign his Office. There 
was no portion of the speech of the noble 
Lord which I thought more directly 
commended itself to the general accept- 
ance of the House than that in whieh bn 
indicated his own sense of the greatness 
of the sacrifice he was making. The 
noble Lord has made a great sacrifice. 
He was entitled to the presumption that 
such a sacrifice could only have been 
made under the influence of deep con- 
viction. I have known nothing of the 
noble Lord in regard to questions of 
finance and of public Expenditure until 
to-night, except that he had undoubt- 
edly, as he told us in his speech, pledged 
himself largely on the subject of eco- 
nomy. To-night, in my opinion, he has 
shown he has formed a firm resolve to 
act upon and to redeem those pledges, if 
it be in his power. He has stated prin- 
ciples which have great breadth and 
pep agree we _ also xt 

ined to us in very clear language the 
So and the degree in which > pro- 
posed to apply those principles on the 
present occasion. I am bound to say, 
as far as my judgment goes, the prin- 
ciples he —_ were safe, and not 
only so, but the manner in which he 
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proposed to apply them. I do not mean 


as to this or that item of reduction; but 
the scale upon which he had proposed to 
apply them was judicious all was mode- 
rate. The noble Lord referred to a sub- 
ject of great importance in touching 
upon the connection between foreign 
policy and the scale of our Expenditure ; 
and I think it was the late Lord Beacons- 
field who, standing in the position I now 
occupy, exp an opinion of great 
force and weight as to the existence of 
that connection. The noble Lord ap- 
peared to indicate to us that there are 
reasons why we should recognize a ten- 
dency towards increasing Expenditure, 
or a hindrance to the reduction of our 
Expenditure, in certain tendencies in our 
foreign policy. I do not mean to make 
any broad assertion upon that subject, 
and the general purpose of what I have 
to say on several points will rather be to 
invite re-assuring explanations from the 
Government, than to state propositions 
in the nature of charges or accusations 
against them. On the question of foreign 
— I am bound to say that, as far as 

know, the Prime Minister and now the 
Foreign Secretary, and the late Lord 
Iddesleigh as Foreign Secretary, have 
taken just views of the position of the 
recently emancipated races in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and of the reciprocal obliga- 
tions between them and the Porte. Yet 


(| there was a speech delivered by Lord 


Salisbury, at the Guildhall, which raised 
in many minds some apprehension, and 
appeared to lay a foundation for the 
question whether it was true that we, in 
our negotiations upon the politics of the 
Balkan Peninsula, had indicated to one 
—- Foreign Power that if she were 

isposed to take a particular course, and 
that course led to a conflict with any 
Power, we should be prepared to range 
ourselves on her side. I shall not enter 
into any discussion of that matter. I 
make no assertion beyond the fact that 
such was the idea conveyed to many 
minds, and I simply express the hope 
that upon that subject we shall receive 
assurances from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the course of this debate which 
will entirely remove any such impres- 
sion. With regard to the general bear- 
ing of the speech of the noble Lord, I 
consider it is a which is not 
delivered by way of appeal to the Party 
who sit on this side of the House; I 
consider it is a most important declara- 
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tion, addressing itself mainly to Gentle- 
men who sit opposite. If the question 
of economy be taken up largely on this 
side of the House it becomes a Party 
question. What I desire from the 
bottom of my heart is to see the ques- 
tion of economy once more what it was 
for the first 20 years of my political life 
—a question in which there was no dis- 
tinction of Party, in which each vied 
with the other in real and energetic at- 
tempts to keep down the public Expen- 
diture. On this question of economy I 
am bound to say I am only too familiar 
with the stereotyped official apologies 
which always proceed from the Repre- 
sentatives of Departments when they 
feel themselves unable to comply with 
demands like those of the noble Lord 
to derive the smallest satisfaction from 
those apologies. The challenge to the 
noble Lord to put his finger on this 
or that item appeared to me to be a 
challenge to fight a battle upon very 
unequal terms. The noble Lord cannot 
have the technical, professional, and 
official knowledge, armed with which 
every Representative of the spending 
Departments comes into the field. I 
will not pursue the question further 
than to say I trust that Gentlemen 
opposite, especially those who represent 
the large towns of the country, will 
deeply and profoundly weigh the 
declarations made by the noble Lord 
to-night, and that they will, while the 
question is still within the precincts of 
their own Party, consider what they can 
do to impress economical views upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. Economical 
proposals made by us naturally come to 
them with prejudice ; there is a flavour, 
there is a colour of Party, and the possi- 
bility of Party collision about them. 
When they come from those who sit on 
that side of the House there can be 
nothing of the kind. Let me tell them 
that the speech. of the noble Lord and 
the effort of the noble Lord will be much 
considered and weighed in the country. 
They lie under a great and a special 
responsibility, because they can take up 
the views of the noble Lord as friends 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and they 
can impress the mind of the Govern- 
ment, before it is finally committed to a 
given scale of expenditure, with the 
necessity of doing something to indicate, 
at all events, even if it be only as a 
symbol, yet as something in the nature 
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of a real symbol, an intention of en- 
deavouring to reverse that incessant 
tendency towards the augmentation of 
nee in the great Departments 
under which we have so long laboured. 
The favourable course of affairs in Egypt 
has, I think, afforded a great opening 
for encouragement. The heavy duties 
with which we were charged in that 
country added largely to the Expendi- 
ture of this country; and, unless such 
opportunities are made use of, I feel it is 
idle to indulge in mere generalities. 
There has been no period at which these 
generalities have not been thrown broad- 
east over the country; no period in which 
the Ministry of the day have not given 
constant assurances of their desire for 
economy. I remember the day when the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates— 
for there were then three Departments— 
amounted in all to £11,000,000; and 
these Estimates were proposed on the 
responsibility of Sir Robert Peel as the 
head of a Conservative Government, 
having for his leading and most im- 
portant Colleague the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then in the full vigour of his age 
and the full maturity of his experience. 
These days are gone by, and cannot be 
revived. But between £11,000,000 and 
£30,000,000 there is a very wide space 
indeed. It is not a question upon which 
there need be the smallest distinction 
between Party and Party. If the day 
comes when it is—and it need not come 
as yet—it will be because Gentlemen 
opposite have lost their opportunity. I 
am making my appeal to Gentlemen 
opposite, who have the opportunity, if 
they think fit to use it, of distinguishing 
themselves and serving their country by 
endeavouring to press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of some spontaneous 
effort, not to do great things, not to 
make flourishing statements, but to 
make some spontaneous effort of a real 
though moderate character, which may 
indicate a fixed determination now in 
time of peace to work the public Ex- 
penditure into the direction of economy. 
There is a question in connection with 
the retirement of the noble Lord on 
which I think it necessary to speak some 
words of criticism. Taat question is in 
reference to the changes in the construc- 
tion of the Government which have 
followed upon the retirement of the 
noble Lord. Those changes, though 
they are not numerous, are of the most 
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important character. They are open, it 
appears to me, to very grave objections, 
and I will state my objections under 
three heads. To the first objection I do 
not attach the same importance as to 
the second and the third; at the same 
time, it is one which I think ought to be 
stated. My first objection is to the 
severance of the Office of First Lord of 
the Treasury from the Leadership of the 
Government. I do not know why it is 
that a Government which avows itself 
to be Conservative should, upon some 
temporary consideration of convenience, 
depart from an important tradition of 170 
years’ standing. For 170 years, with 
two exceptions, there has been an un- 
broken union between the Office of 
First Lord of the Treasury and the head- 
ship of the Government; and I should 
detain the House too long were I now 
to explain all the consequences of that 
union. But I will refer to one of the 
consequences of that union which at 
this moment is directly applicable to the 
case of the noble Lord. When the First 
Lord of the Treasury isthe Prime Minis- 
ter of this country, as by fixed tradition 
he has been for many years and ought 
to be, his position in regard to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is this—that he 
never interferes with him, at least he 
never legitimately interferes with him, in 
regard to the ordinary public Expendi- 
ture. But, onthe great annual occasion 
when the scale of that Expenditure and 
the mode in which it isto be met are 
determined, the position of the First 
Minister as First Lord of the Treasury 
is of great importance. It is for him 
then to determine whether he should 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I may say, Sir, from an experience 
of 12 years in the Office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and nearly 11 years as 
Prime Minister, that there is no Minister 
who requires the support of the head of 
the Government like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one may say, is, in the public 
interest, the standing enemy of all the 
Departments. It is no slight matter to 

on that warfare. I rejoice that a 
man of the noble Lord’s age and energy 
has set about it. No man, except one 
in the fullest possession of hopeful 
courage and energy, would undertake 
it; and that he should have at his back 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who is 
responsible for disowning or supporting 
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him, is a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence. I need not remark that it is no 
reproach to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, when I say that if the First 
Lord of the Treasury is not the head of 
the Government he has no power what- 
ever. What isthe position of the right 
hon. Gentleman as First Lord of the 
Treasury, not being the head of the 
Government ? He has the Leadership of 
the House of Commons, and in respect 
of that he will have to perform ex- 
tremely laborious duties for six months, 
through which I heartily wish him well ; 
but for the other six months of the year 
the right hon. Gentleman will be in pos- 
session of an excellent sinecure—a sine- 
cure substantially in the same sense as 
that held by the Lord Privy Seal, whose 
duties consist of affixing that important 
instrument from time to time. Apart 
from the headship of the Government, 
any man of business much inferior to 
the right hon. Gentleman—whom I 
believe to be an excellent man of busi- 
ness—could perform the whole of the 
duties of the First Lord of the Treasury 
in the space of less than three days. 
That is an arrangement, then, which, I 
am bound to say, does not commend it- 
self either to my antiquated or my utili- 
tarian notions. I come now to the two 
other points; and, first, I ask how is the 
Foreign Secretary, being also the First 
Minister, to exercise concurrent action 
with the heads of Departments in all 
the important affairs of those Depart- 
ments? I say confidently that, accord- 
ing to the scale of the human faculties 
as they have been known in this country 
during the present century, the thing 
cannot be done. The Foreign Office 
requires the continuous attention of the 
Foreign Minister, who has the most 
exacting, unsleeping Office in the whole 
Government. It isimpossiblethata Prime 
Minister also holding that Office can 
watch and keep an eye upon the impor- 
tant proceedings of other Departments 
of his Government as he should do; and, 
so far as the action of the various De- 
partments is concerned, I affirm that 
where the Foreign Secretary is also 
the Prime Minister the Government 
must be a Government without a head. 
In my opinion, the Cabinet, which has 
grown almost unobserved, passing on 
from step to step in the development of 
its existence and its powers, is at once 
the most delicate and also, perhaps, the 
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most important part of the whole of our 
Constitution, and serious public and 
political evil must follow any derange- 
ment of that machinery. It might be 
said that this is not the first time that 
Lord Salisbury has been Foreign Minis- 
ter and Prime Minister, and that no 
objection has been taken to it. That 
is perfectly true. It is true that I 
objected very strongly at that time, 
as I do now, though it is also true that 
I did not lay my objections before the 
House. Why? Because when in Jan- 
uary last we met the first Government 
of Lord Salisbury, I looked upon that 
Government as having a purely tran- 
sitory existence. It was supported by 
only 250 Gentlemen out of 670, and it 
required no Zadkiel, no prophetic alma- 
nack or instrument of that kind, to pre- 
dict, or at least to be conscious, that its 
days were numbered. I think it was 
not unknown before the present Govern- 
ment was formed what my sentiments 
were. I will now deal with the third 
objection, which is this—that this ar- 
rangement introduces a fundamental 
change into the machinery for working 
the foreign policy of the country. For 
the whole period of my political life— 
and I am pretty confident for many 
years before—the foreign policy of this 
country—I do not mean in mere Depart- 
mental concerns, but in everything of 
an important and delicate character—has 
been worked by the joint action of the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minis- 
ter. One incidental consequence of that 
arrangement has been that in almost all 
cases, though I admit there have been 
exceptions to this, there has been in 
each House of Parliament one person 
specially responsible for Foreign Affairs. 
I may refer to the time of Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Grey, and Lord Melbourne. 
It is of the greatest importance that that 
dual action should be maintained, be- 
cause it was in the nature of a security 
to the Sovereign, to the Cabinet, and to 
the country. I do not wish to convey 
to the minds of the House that the Prime 
Minister stood in the same relation to 
the Department as the Foreign Minister 
did; because, although it was the duty 
of the Foreign Minister to call the Prime 
Minister’s attention to foreign matters, 
the decision would rest with him, and 
not with the Premier. That was the 
process in constant operation ; but the 
system has now been swept away. Few 
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are the days, especially in the Session 
of Parliament, in which close communi- 
cation with Foreign Affairs must not 

on between the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister; but now one man 
will be the sole judge, will be the judge 
of the diction of the despatches, and 
those niceties even of expression upon 
which our foreign relations, and even the 
peace of the world, so much depend. I 
am not going to speak, as I saw it stated 
in a newspaper the other day, of this 
arrangement as an ‘unconstitutional 
one.” If I have avoided the use of that 
epithet, it is because it is an epithet 
which is the foundation of infinite dis- 
putation. But I will say this—that it 
is a wanton rupture of an old-established 
and invariable practice of the greatest 
importance, in my opinion, to the good 
conduct of the public affairs of this 
country. Nor am I aware of any com- 
pensating advantages which can be 
shown in the face of the formidable ob- 
jections to which I am now alluding. 
Before quitting the subject, I will explain 
what I meant when I spoke of 170 years 
without a break. It is commonly con- 
sidered that about 120 years —per- 
haps not quite so much—Lord Chatham 
was Prime Minister of this country. 
What I believe to be true is that Lord 
Chatham did perform a particular func- 
tion ordinarily performed by the Prime 
Minister. He was the maker of the 
Cabinet, which afterwards became so 
well known as the Cabinet, first of the 
Duke of Grafton, and afterwards of 
Lord North. But I am totally unaware 
that Lord Chatham, after the making of 
the Cabinet, ever managed it as its 
Chief; on the contrary, it is well known, 
on the surface of history, that he sub- 
stantially retired from public life, and 
from the Metropolis, and hardly took 
any part in public affairs, except to 
vindicate principles of his own. ell, 
these are principles of very great 
consequence and importance, are 
which, entertaining a very decided 
opinion, I have thought it my duty 
to lay them before the House, be- 
cause I think it should have an oppor- 
tunity of forming a practical judgment 
on the matters with which I am now 
concerned. Now, there are certain points 
in the Speech to which I should like to 
call attention. I am very glad to see 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
anticipate any rupture of the peace of 
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Euro But what I wish to know is, 
whether it is intended to lay before us 
at an early date Papers relating to affairs 
in the South-East of Europe? With re- 
apect to the condition of the people of 
Bulgaria, I feel—and I think it is gone- 
rally felt—that after Bulgaria had been 
liberated by the arms of Russia, and at 
the cost of Russia, it would have been a 
perfectly natural and legitimate con- 
sequence that Russia should enjoy a 
large moral influence in Bulgarian con- 
cerns. The effect of gratitude would, 
in the natural working of the human 
breast, lead to that result. If Russia 
be content with that moral influence, I, 
for one, cannot grudge it her. But recent 
events have not tended to convince the 
whole world that she has been contont 
with that moral influence. I believe it 
to be an error on her part, both with 
respect to her dignity and ber power, if, 
instead of being content to reap the fruits 
of her former exertions in thespontaneous 
gratitude of the Bulgarian people, she 
should attempt to lay her yoke upon the 
necks of that people. With respect to 
Egypt, I rejoice to see reference made 
to the reduction of the force in that 
country. Indeed, I should be glad if 
we could be informed, in the course of 
the debate, to what point it is likely to 
be reduced. In November, 1882, we 
were so happy as to give instructions 
for its reduction merely to a single bri- 
gade. I think 4,000 men would have 
been the number, when the news came 
of the disaster to General Hicks’ 
column, which entirely upset our plans, 
and entailed an enormous additional 
charge on this country. One thing I 
shall always be glad to state, whoever 
may be in Office. I said it when in 
Office myself, and I restate it now when 
the benefit is to be reaped by others— 
that although our position in Egypt has 
been on many grounds a very difficult, 
slippery, and perilous undertaking, and 
although it is open to question from 
many points of view, one thing I think 
no rational and candid man can doubt— 
and perhaps it would not be admitted in 
some foreign countries—but I do not 
think any rational and candid man 
among us can doubt that the adminis- 
tration of affairs in that country, largely 
under British influence, has been emi- 
nently beneficial in many vital and 
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mentioned in this portion of the Speech 
on which I wish to address an inquiry, 
and that is the question of the Canadian 
fisheries. Undoubtedly, what we have 
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heard and seen through secondary 
authorities does not leave our minds in 
a state of entire immobility. I should 
be glad if the Government would assure 
us of one of two things. What we 
should like best of all to hear is that the 
question of the fisheries does not at this 
moment present inconvenient complica- 
tions; but, if that assurance cannot be 
given, then that there is a likelihood 
that we shall be speedily put in posses- 
sion of information which will enable 
Parliament to form a judgment. The 
noble Viscount, in the able speech in 
which he moved the Address, said in 
substance that it was the object of the 
Government to achieve a modicum of 
Business rather than to make vast pro- 
fessions likely to be followed by small 
performance. Happily for himself, the 
noble Viscount is very young, and, 
therefore, very sanguine, and sv he re- 
gards as a modicum the Business which 
is proposed in the present Speech. There 
is one subject coming off which cannot 
be included in the Speech ; I mean the 
Precedure of Parliament. But, as I 
make out, there are 13 important sub- 
jects, all of them likely to make consi- 
derable demand upon the time of Par- 
liament, which go to make up this 
modicum which the noble Viscount was 
so sanguine in hoping would be passed. 
He has my best wishes in the matter. I 
will not now dwell upon this question 
further than to say that, looking at the 
great bulk of them, they appear to be 
subjects upon which legislation may be 
very rational and beneficial. But we 
must recur to that which is the standing 
question on every debate on the Address 
under present circumstances—I mean 
the question of Ireland. We see how 
little there is to satisfy, as we now stand, 
the aspirations of those, and they are 
very numerous—the aspirations are not 
less numerous than they are rational— 
of those who say that it is a very hard 
case upon England and Scotland that 
they have so very little of the time of 
Parliament. Sir, I entirely agree with 
them. It is a very hard case, and, in 
my opinion, it is a case which is likely 
to be harder still. I draw the indica- 
tions of it from many sources, and, 
among others, from the Speech which 
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is now before us. For, no doubt, the 
object of Her Majesty’s Government, as 
far as they can properly pursue it, would 
be to reduce within limited and mode- 
rate bounds the share of attention to be 
given to Ireland; and yet I find. omitting 
the minor reference to Private Bill legis- 
lation, there are five references to Ire- 
land, each of great and cardinal im- 
portance. The first of these references 
is an announcement which we must all 
receive with satisfaction. But perhaps 
I had better first take the legislative 
references. There are three references 
to Ireland with regard to legislation— 
one with respect to Criminal Procedure, 
one with respect to the Tenure and Pur- 
chase of Land, and one with respect to 
Local Government. With regard to Local 
Government, I am very sorry to find that 
we are losing ground instead of gaining 
it. The noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington did not acquaint us 
that the subject of Local Government 
for Ireland had formed one of the dif- 
ferences between himself and his Col- 
leagues. But the noble Lord certainly 
announced, in an important speech, that 
Local Government for Ireland should 
be dealt with, ‘“‘in simultaneity””—the 
peculiarity of the phrase assisted to 
stamp it upon the memory—‘“‘ in simul- 
taneity”’ with England and Scotland. 
How does that stand now? There is to 
be a postponement of Local Government 
for Ireland until England and Scotland 
be dealt with, and that not accompanied 
by a pledge of immediate sequence, but 
a postponement qualified by the ex- 
pression that Local Government for Ire- 
land is then to come, provided that cir- 
cumstances should render it possible. I 
venture to say that Local Government 
for Ireland with reference to this Speech, 
which only relates to a particular 
Session, must be regarded as a shadow, 
a delusion. It cannot be regarded as a 
promise at all. If it were a question of 
betting only, I would venture to bet at 
least 10 to 1 with any Gentleman on 
those Benches that there will be no Local 
Government for Ireland during 1887, 
and I do not believe that there is aman 
of them who would not have shrewdness 
enough to refuse my offer. With regard 
to any measure relating to the tenure 
and purchase of land in Ireland which 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
introduce, I should not, under the cir- 
cumstances, wish the right hon. Gentle- 
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man to say a word as to its nature and 
character—and, indeed, were I to ask 
him to do so, he would be justified in 
refusing—and I will, therefore, content 
myself with expressing my satisfaction 
that it is coming at all, and that it is 
coming early. Then, we have another 
promise which is still more proximate— 
that is, a measure in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the country. I observe 
that the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address have drawn a distinction be- 
tween law and procedure. There is, it 
seems to me, no idea of altering the law, 
but only of altering the procedure; but 
procedure is a very elastic word, and 
may covera great deal. I apprehend 
that if a Bill were to be introduced into 
this House for the abolition of trial by 
jury in the Three Kingdoms, it might be 
argued that it was not an alteration of 
the law, but only an alteration of pro- 
cedure. We must not be too sure about 
the limited character of this apparently 
very modest proposal. This subject is 
not entirely new to me. We were in 
Office in 1885, when we had determined 
to drop what we considered to be the 
coercive portions of the Crimes Act. I 
believe I may probably have used the 
very words—the very phrase—undoubt- 
edly I did state to the House that all we 
intended to do was to make one or two 
proposals tending to the sort of improve- 
ment which is now called the improve- 
ment of procedure. Our attempt to 
make our rose smell sweeter by callin 

it by another name did not succeed. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) declared that he believed we 
were going to re-enact the worst portion 
of the Crimes Act, and that opinion was 
taken up by those who are now in the 
Government who broadly distinguished 
between their conduct and ours, because 
their conduct was the abandonment and 
ours the retention of repressive legisla- 
tion. I will not ask what this amend- 
ment of procedure is to he. The words 
are very ambiguous, but I will be con- 
tent to wait to learn the meaning of 
them when the proper time comes. The 
measure may be of small and limited 
scope, or it may be of very great scope 
and importance. I shall not enter into 
the subject of repressive or coercive 
legislation for Ireland at this time. My 
opinions upon it have been placed in 
the very fullest manner upon record, 
when 1 proposed the Irish Government 
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Bill on the part of the late Administra- 
tion, and to those opinions I entirely 
adhere. But there are two other state- 
ments with regard to the condition of 
Ireland. One of them is an announce- 
ment which we must all receive with 
great satisfaction—namely, that grave 
crimes have become more rare in Ire- 
land. Iam bound to say that this 
announcement in the Speech of the 
Queen reminds me of the words which 
fell from the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington when, towards the 
close of the proceedings of 1886, he was 
acting as Leader of the House. I then 
said that it was exceedingly to be de- 
sired that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, at an early period, 
announce their intentions with respect 
to the government of Ireland, because 
in Ireland the administration of govern- 
ment was intimately allied to social 
order, and the noble Lord replied that 
I had forgotten the great change that 
had taken place. He said— 

“You haveassociated yourselves with a move- 
ment of local and domestic government in Ire- 
land; since you have done that, the country 
has put on a new face with respect to legality.” 
[Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacu dissented. | 

ot the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
who, if I remember rightly, contradicted 
the noble Lord. I am quoting the 
noble Lord to show that while he stated 
that, in his opinion, they had a right to 
expect a greater regard for legality in 
Ireland on account of the course we had 
taken, he is borne out in this respect— 
that the Queen, in the Speech from the 
Throne, thinks it right to announce that 
grave crimes have been more rare in 
Ireland during the last few months than 
was the case in a similar period last 
year. Then there comes another pas- 
sage, upon which I must say a few 
words, regarding the organized attempts 
to incite occupiers to combine against 
the fulfilment of their legal obligations. 
I do not find fault with the Government 
for putting a reference like that in the 
Queen’s Speech. ButI think, if a refer- 
ence were to be made, it is defective in 
one important if not essential point. I 
think that from the nature and incidence 
of the evictions which have taken place 
in Ireland, which have produced a pro- 
found sensation in this country—I do 
not enter into the question of blaming 
anyone connected with them—which has, 
as a matter of fact, struck with horror 
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multitudes of men, I might almost say 
the general public of this country—it 
would have been well to have referred 
to them, and to have expressed some 
regret on the part of tho Sovereign and 
the Government that it had been neces- 
sary to proceed in the depth of winter 
to eject people by force from their 
houses and to consume the houses by 
fire, when there was no evidence, as far 
as I am able to judge, that they were 
really able to pay theirrents. Ido not 
wish to enlarge the scope of my present 
observations further than the terms in 
which I have couched them. The hon. 
Member who has just sat down asked 
me what I thought of the ‘‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign.” I will tell him what I think of 
it. It is the consequence of the policy 
which he and his Friends have pursued. 
How does the matter stand? If it be 
necessary to remind the House of what 
took place at the opening of the Second 
Session of Parliament in 1886, the whole 
of those whom I am permitted to call my 
political Friends, as well as the whole of 
those who are known as Irish Na- 
tionalists, contended and urged on the 
Government in the strongest manner the 
absolute necessity for some legislation 
for Ireland with a view to the difficulties 
of the winter. We urged that it was 
absolutely necessary that there should 
be some legislation to enable persons 
who were unable to pay their rent, on 
proof of their inability before a Judicial 
Tribunal, to obtain relief in point of 
time. There was some difference in the 
arguments by which we supported our 
proposition ; but our proposition was one 
and the same. I contended that Her 
Majesty’s Government were bound to 
do it by their own declarations and by 
their own acts. I contended—and [ 
contend now—that Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches admitted that there were cases 
of the kind. I wasnot able to quote his 
words at the time. But I have referred 
to them since, and I have them now in 
my pocket. Lord Salisbury’s words 
were that representations had been made 
that the people were unable to pay the 
judicial rents, but that he did not credit 
that declaration to any great extent ; 
and yet he issued a Commission which 
was to inquire, among other matters, 
into the ability of the Irish tenants to 
pay the judicial rents. I argued on 
those grounds that it was an absolute 
duty to save the people who were by 
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presumption unable to pay their rents 
from the pains and penalties of evic- 
tion during the winter, by provisional 
legislation of that character which 
would enable them to obtain relief 
in point of time. What was said 
by the Government? In the first 
place, they said that I had misquoted 

rd Salisbury—that he had never ex- 
pressed any such opinion. They said the 
Commission did not imply that; and 
they went a great deal further ; because 
when some of my hon. Friends near me 
contended from what they knew that the 
rents absolutely required reduction, and 
supported their statement by what was 
going on in England and Ireland, the 
general tone of the debate on the part of 
the Government was to contend that the 
rents did not require reduction, and that 
on that account they met the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork, not by another 
proposal of their own providing temporary 
relief upon proof of inability to pay be- 
fore a judicial tribunal, but with an out- 
tight opposition on principle, and they 
refused to make any provision whatever 
to meet the difficulties of the winter. 
We thought, and we said, that great 
public evils must arise in consequence of 
that refusal on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I said—‘‘Can there be 
anything more monstrous than to ap- 
point a Commission to inquire whether 
people can pay their rents or not, and, 
in the meanwhile, while the Commission 
is inquiring, to allow the people to be 
turned out?” That was answered by 
declarations that there were necessary 
steps in the process of law, and that be- 
fore the people could be turned out we 
should know what the Commission re- 
commended. That has been completely 
falsified. The evictions have taken place, 
and a great deal besides has taken place. 
A great deal has been said about there 
being no occasion for a reduction of 
rents. Iam now going to speak of a 
matter of which I have no original know- 
ledge, but which, I believe, rests on good 
authority. We are given to believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant—far be 
it from me to censure him for it—has 
been, what we call, exercising pressure 
on the landlords. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been exercising pressure in 
one direction, because he thought there 
was a case of necessity ; and some of the 
Nationalist Members, feeling it was no 
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use for them to go to the landlords and 
enter upon acourse of reasoning and argu- 
ment, it appears that some few of them 
have been exercising pressure in another 
way. I am rather jealous of the exercise 
of pressure by the Executive Government 
upon landlords, and I think it would have 
been far wiser and fairer that they should 
come to the House and say—“ Pending 
this inquiry, we must make temporary 
provision for those persons who are un- 
able to pay their rents. We will not be 
put off by professions of inability to pay ; 
we will require judicial proof, and upon 
judicial proof time shall be given.” In- 
stead of that the extreme course was 
taken of putting pressure on the land- 
lords ; and it was said there was no ne- 
cessity for the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork, of which, I confess, I have no 
knowledge, except as to its fundamental 
principles. Then have come these pro- 
ceedings tending to compromise the 
dignity of the law, and which have given 
rise to the deplorable scenes which have 
caused such a thrill of horror throughout 
the country. In that state of cireum- 
stances, the hon. Gentleman the Seconder 
of the Address thinks he is in a position 
to ask me, who three months ago pointed 
out what ought to be done, what I think 
about the Plan of Campaign. I will de- 
tain the House no longer. I sincerely 
hope that the performances of the Ses- 
sion may justify more than I anticipate 
the sanguine expectations with which it 
is quite evident the Queen’s Speech has 
been framed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), but who is of necessity not 
in his place at the present moment, 
referred to the old traditions of Parlia- 
ment. He spoke of the necessity of 
limiting debate. I think, Sir, that I 
may, even in his absence, remark upon 
the fact that the speech which he has 
delivered is one which is not likely to 
limit the debate on the Address to be 
presented in answer to Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech, for he opened 
questions of great width and magnitude, 
and with a force and a vigour which 
belongs to any statement that proceeds 
from the right hon. Gentleman when he 
throws his whole heart into the subject 
with which he has to deal. He congra- 
tulated my noble Friend behind me 
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(Lord Randolph Churchill) upon the 
step which he had thought it right to 
take conscientiously in the interests of 
economy, and in the interests of the 
country itself. He spoke of it as a great 
sacrifice. Well, Sir, I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman does my noble 
Friend only justice in making the 
remark of him that it was a sacrifice 
which a man in the position of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was very rarely 
called upon to make. I have already, 
Sir, referred to the observations which 
fell from my noble Friend in justification 
of the course which he took. I should 
be the very last person in the slightest 
degree to derogate from the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the posi- 
tion in which my noble Friend found 
himself. On the other hand, I will say 
for myself that there is also a duty on 
the part of those who are the heads of 
the great public Departments ; and that 
duty is to maintain, from their own point 
of view and of their own responsibility, 
the efficiency of the Services for which 
they are responsible. It may happen 
that they may take an exaggerated or a 
mistaken view of their duties. I was 
myself perfectly prepared to take the 
full consequences of the acts for which 
I was then personally responsible. I 
believe that in the circumstances of the 
present day, looking at the condition of 
affairs abroad, looking at the vast inte- 
rests of this country, looking at the great 
trade which we have to protect, looking 
to the multitude in this country who 
depend for their livelihood upon the 
security of their daily wage and their 
daily labour, that I should not have 
been justified in reducing the defen- 
sive forces of the country below the 
standard at which they existed and at 
which I proposed to place them. Nor 
should I have been justified in refusing 
to provide for the continuous defence of 
our coaling stations, which had been 
undertaken. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the necessity of economy. He 
spoke of the judicious and moderate 
views which were advocated by my noble 
Friend. I believe that my noble Friend, 
in advocating those views, was convinced 
in his own mind that they were both ju- 
dicious and moderate. But I had also 
a duty to discharge, and I may say for 
myself that I believe no economy can be 
more short-sighted or more extravagant 
than toenter, under the pressureit may be 
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of Parliament or of public opinion out-of- 
doors, upon an expenditure which may . 
be one-third, one-half, or two-thirds in- 
curred, and then to abandon that ex- 
penditure before the object which was 
sought to be obtained and which was 
recognized as a necessity for the security 
of the country had been accomplished. 
My view of the duties and obligations 
of Parliament is that we ought not to 
commit ourselves to expenditure rashly, 
heedlessly, or thoughtlessly, but that 
we ought to examine carefully the ne- 
cessity for such an expenditure, and that 
if we have begun an undertaking we 
ought to complete it. If we have entered 
upon an undertaking to fortify, it may 
be, our coaling stations, to provide de- 
fences for our commercial ports, to make 
secure our military forts, we ought to 
carry it through with economy, and in 
such a way that the expenditure already 
incurred shall conduce to the security 
and safety of the nation. For my part, 
as long as I have any responsibility for 
the conduct of Business in this House I 
shall invite it to realize for itself the 
importance of a particular work on 
which it embarks, and to commit itself 
to the completion of that work, or not to 
enter upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred at some length to the re- 
marks which wereattributed—and which 
were attributed, I believe, with perfect 
accuracy—to Mr. Disraeli, that foreign 
policy and financial policy go closely 
together. Theydo. From what I know 
of the foreign policy of this country I 
claim that it is economical, and that it 
is directed to secure the peace of this 
country, the continuity and security of 
the industry of this country, spread, as 
its interests are, throughout the world. 
No, Sir; we are not aggressive ; we are 
not disposed to interfere in the dis- 
putes of other countries or of other 
peoples; but we are bound to main- 
tain the honour and the obligations 
of this country, and we are bound to 
fulfil the engagements to which Treaties 
bind us. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to some observations which fell, I 
think, from my noble Friend as to the 
disposition which is supposed to exist 
that we should range ourselves on the 
side of one Continental Power or of 
another. I again, Sir, repeat that our 
disposition is bounded by the duties and 
interests of this country and by its obli- 
gations under Treaties, and that we 
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shall never interfere, unless we are 
bound to do so, either in the interests of 
the commerce and industries of this 
country, or on account of those obliga- 
tions which we have undertaken. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of my 
challenge to my noble Friend to put his 
finger on any expenditure which he be- 
lieved to be unwise as a challenge to 
fight a battle on unequal terms. Now, 
Sir, I have been most anxious to avoid 
anything which appears, in the slightest 
degree, to suggest a difference of feelin 

between my noble Friend and myself 
It was natural that the right hon. 
Gentleman should avail himself of the 
opportunity to point out circumstances 
which would bring to pass a difference 
of opinion between Gentlemen sitting on 
this side of the House and the Govern- 
ment which they support. I believe 
there is no real difference of opinion 
between my right hon. Friend and my- 
self on a single point. We desire 
economy, but we desire practical eco- 
nomy. Having invited my noble Friend 
to put his finger upon a single blot, 
upon any single excess or extravagance, 
I do not ask him to fight a battle on 
unequal terms; I ask him to assist his 
Friends on this side of the House in the 
endeavour to enforce that economy 
which is in our interests, as completely 
as it can be in his, or of the country it- 
self. No, Sir; Parliament itself must be 
taken into council in matters of this 
kind ; it must, by its own effort, aid the 
Government in the detection and correc- 
tion of extravagances which may exist— 
extravagances, however, which, from 
the point of view I take, I believe do 
not exist. But in the conduct of the 
great Departments—and I see right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who have been asso- 
ciated with them—there no doubt always 
exist opportunities for retrenchment and 
improvement. In that direction, and 
in the direction of the maintenance of 
the armaments which exist, I ask the 
House to assume the responsibility to 
discharge its duty, and to acquaint it- 
self with the system which exists. 
There appears to be an impression that 
the Estimates which have been presented 
and the armaments which are proposed 
are in excess of those which existed and 
were proposed by the late Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). There is no foundation for 
that impression. They are really less 
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in magnitude and less in amount than 
those which were proposed last March 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who then 
sat upon this side of the House. I ad- 
mit that they are not reduced in effective 
strength, and that the reduction which 
has been effected is due to the economy 
and supervision which has been exer- 
cised in the various Departments, and 
which, I hope, may conduce to still better 
results for the public benefit. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the propor- 
tion which exists between the Expendi- 
ture of the present day and the Expendi- 
ture of many years ago. I am afraid 
that there is no hope that these propor- 
tions will be very largely altered. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows perfectl 

well that the circumstances under which 
we are acting are entirely different— 
that the ships and the guns of the pre- 
sent day are as distinct and different 
from those of 10, 15, or 20 years ago as 
itis possible toconceive. We might as 
well almost go back to the days of bows 
and arrows for comparison as to compare 
the ships and guns of to-day with those 
in use 20 years ago, and the cost rela- 
tively is almost as much greater. But 
this is not the opportunity for entering 
into a discussion of this kind. Such a 
question can only be minutely investi- 
gated either by a Committee of this 
House, or by the discussion in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House when 
the Estimates are produced, which 
will either justify or change the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred 
to the p sear in the structure of the 
Government—to the position of my 
noble Friend the Prime Minister (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), and to my own 
position in this House. Well, Sir, I 
feel some hesitation in remarking on 
my own position. I am sure that right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen will feel that 
I am at a disadvantage which almost 
shuts my mouth in the attempt to speak 
of the position which I myself occupy in 
this House. I had no desire to fill that 
position, and I occupy it merely in the 
discharge of what I believe to be, under 
the circumstances, a public duty. I 
would only say this—that I have never 
yet, even for a limited portion of the 
year, had the enjoyment of a sinecure. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with the life 
I have led, and I cannot imagine that I 
shall at any period of my public and 
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active life arrive at that happy position. 
But the right hon. Gentleman insisted, 
with great force apparently, upon the 
impropriety—at least, that appeared to 
be his argument—of my noble Friend 
who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment being also the Foreign Secre- 
tary. He admitted, I think, that 
the circumstances of the present day 
were grave, and that the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government was not, 
on the whole, unsatisfactory even to him; 
but he did not indicate that there was 
any one man at the present day better 
fitted to discharge the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities of Foreign Secretary than 
my noble Friend. I believe, speaking 
with great deference, and with full re- 
gard to the great qualities which exist 
in public men at the present day—I be- 
lieve that the country is prepared to say 
that there is no man, on the whole, 
better fitted to discharge the duties of 
Foreign Secretary than the Marquess of 
Salisbury. The question then arises 
whether the practical object which we 
ought to aim at of having the best man 
for the position, which has to be filled 
under circumstances of great difficulty, 
anxiety, and danger, not, perhaps, to 
the interests of England, but to the 
peace and the interests of the world— 
whether, under those circumstances, it 
was not wise and right that my noble 
Friend should assume the responsibili- 
ties and the duties of Foreign Secretary 
as well as those of Prime Minister. I 
will not presume to judge upon a ques- 
tion of this character. I only say for 
myself that I occupy the position which 
has been assigned to me from a simple 
sense of duty; and I believe I and my 
Colleagues will be fully informed—as if, 
indeed, we were Prime Ministers our- 
selves—of the views, of the mind, and of 
the policy of my noble Friend, and that 
we shall have all the influence which we 
ought to exercise, and all the power 
which we ought to possess, in the deci- 
sion of any question which affects the 
interests of this great Empire and con- 
cerns the honour of Great Britain. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Go- 
vernment, under present circumstances, 
was without a head; that it was a Go- 
vernment of Departments. Sir, I deny 
that altogether. I say that in Council 
we meet together under circumstances 
which give to the Prime Minister, and to 
those who exercise influence one with 
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the other, that complete interchange of 
responsibility and duty which enables 
us to act as one Government, responsible 
to the country, responsible to Her Ma- 
jesty, and in complete accord with the 
Prime Minister himself. Reference was 
made to the advantages of dual action. 
The right hon. Gentleman insisted that 
there always had been dual action in 
this country—that there had been a 
Foreign Secretary and a Prime Minister 
—the Prime Minister reading the de- 
spatches, and the Foreign Minister send- 
ing them. I do not think we can say 
that the results of that dual action have 
been always entirely successful. Look- 
ing back upon the past, it must be con- 
fessed that we were involved in liabili- 
ties and responsibilities in Egypt as the 
result of dual action, which, had there 
been single individual responsibility on 
the part of a vigorous and capable man, 
might possibly have been avoided ; and 
very much of the expenditure now ob- 
jected to has arisen from that dual 
action in Egypt. I will pass now to 
other passages of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He asked me whether 
Papers with regard to the Balkan Penin- 
sula would shortly be produced to the 
House. Yes, Sir ; they will be produced 
immediately. But I think it would, per- 
haps, re-assure the House if I venture to 
state more precisely what the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government are with re- 
gard to the Balkan Peninsula, and I 
will say that— 


“ An invitation has been conveyed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give Instructions to the 
Ambassador at Constantinople to associate him- 
self with the Representatives of the other 
Powers in the hope of arriving at an acceptable 
solution of the difficulty, and he has been in- 
formed that Her Majesty’s Government are very 
anxious for the adjustment of the controversy 
which exists with regard to the future govern- 
ment of Bulgaria ; that we should act, in the 
first instance, under a sense of our responsibility 
as signatory of the Treaty of Berlin; secondly, 
that we desiré to give effect to our wish for the 
independence and the freedom of the Bulgarian 
people, in accordance with our traditional policy ; 
and, thirdly, that subject to those considerations, 
we desire to give all legitimate satisfaction to 
the wishes of the Russian Government.”’ 


Sir, I do not think I could give any 
more clear statement of the views and 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to Bulgaria than I have read out 
to the House, and I have read out sub- 
stantially the Instructions which have 
been conveyed to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
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ter at Constantinople. Iwas then asked 
with regard to Egypt. Iwas asked to 
state to what number the British troops 
in Egypt were to be reduced. We found 
them at a very large number when we 
assumed Office. They were in excess of 
the provision which had been made in 
the Estimates for the year; and, thanks 
greatly to the skill, the moderation, and 
the good feeling exhibited by the Repre- 
sentatives of the English Government in 
Egypt, especially to General Stephenson, 
we have been, or shall be, able to reduce 
the number of the Army of Occupation 
to about 5,000 men before the Ist of 
April next, and, at the same time, there 
will be a considerable reduction in the 
Egyptian Army, probably to about 10,000 
men. I need not say the effect of these 
reductions has been beneficial both to 
the Egyptian and to the English Exche- 
quer; but, atthesametime, there appears 
an excess of expenditure for which Esti- 
mates will have to be produced in this 
House. I concur entirely with the obser- 
vations which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the beneficial effect upon 
the people of Egypt of the administra- 
tion of the country by the English Go- 
vernment. I believe it has been most 
beneficial to them in every sense of the 
word. Ibelieve they have been relieved 
from trouble and difficulty which op- 
pressed them before, and they have the 
advantage of orderly and settled go- 
vernment. With regard to the question 
of the Canadian fishermen, I need not 
say that Her Majesty’s Government are 
most anxious to do anything in their 
power to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question at issue between 
the United States Government and this 
country with regard to those fisheries. 
The Canadian Government itself has 
assumed a most moderate attitude in the 
affair. It has been the policy of the 
English Government in the past, under 
all Administrations, to maintain Colonial 
rights, and we are bound to do so so far 
as we can; but there are two kindred 
peoples who honestly desire, I believe, to 
arrive at a settlement of the questions in 
dispute, and no efforts will be spared on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring those questions to a fair and 
equitableandamicablesettlement. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the question of Ireland, and spoke of 
the hard case of England and Scotland 
in the past, and of the probably still 
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harder case of England and Scotland in 
the future. I can only say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman will give his assist- 
ance, with a view to bringing about 
peace and order in Ireland, and a termi- 
nation of those interruptions to the con- 
duct of Business in this House, we shall 
be most glad to accept that assistance ; 
and he will thus contribute largely, I 
believe, to the happiness of Ireland, and 
to the advantage of England and Scot- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the fact that there were five 
references to Ireland in the Queen’s 
Speech ; that there were three with re- 
gard to legislation, and others to the 
condition of crime and outrage. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said, with re- 
gard to Local Government, that it was 
losing ground ; that it would have to be 
postponed ; that we have qualified our 
intention to introduce a Bill for the Local 
Government of Ireland, provided cireum- 
stances rendered it possible. I think 
myself it is always better, in dealing with 
questions of this kind, to be perfectly 
frank and open with the House and the 
country ; and we say, as my noble Friend 
behind me said, that if the condition of 
a country is such that it is incapable of 
receiving any large measure of self-go- 
vernment, then it would be absurd and 
impossible to force such a measure upon 
it. The right hon. Gentleman offered, 
indeed, to bet me 10 to1 that the Bill 
would not be introduced. Well, he has 
it in his own hands, as the head of the 
National Party of Ireland, to exercise 
that influence which will bring about a 
condition of order and obedience to the 
law in that country which would justify 
Hier Majesty’s Government in proposin 
measures for the increase of local self- 
government. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will, as the head of the National 
Party, in conjunction with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), exercise that con- 
trol over those combinations and those 
agitations which disturb and distress 
and unsettle that country, then there 
will be no question that the measure 
for the local self-government of Ire- 
land will be brought forward. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the fact 
that great crimes are becoming more 
rare, and he spoke of the allusion in 
the Queen’s Speech to the organized 
attempts at agitation and resistance to 
the law which had been made. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 


managh, N.): A nice law. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not catch 
the hon. Member’s observation. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I said 
it was a nice law that allowed a house 
to be burned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), among other things, 
referred to the fact that there was no 
allusion to the evictions that have oc- 
curred in Ireland, and gave it as his 
own belief that if a certain Bill, in- 
troduced before the Session closed only 
four months ago, had been passed, these 
evictions might have been prevented. 
Well, Sir, there is no one in this House, 
or in this country, who has a greater 
sympathy for the suffering poor of Ire- 
land than I have individually. I pity 
them from the very bottom of my heart; 
but there is nothing more deplorable 
than the fact that their sufferings have 
been made the instruments for agitation 
by men who have no regard whatever 
for the real interests of those people, but 
who only use them as ammunition for 
the attainment of their own particular 
views and objects. What are the facts 
of the case? I cannot believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman really understood 
them. The particular case of eviction 
to which he referred was the Glenbeigh 
eviction. It is notorious that if the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had been passed, no single 
eviction at Glenbeigh would or could 
have been avoided. No, Sir; put it how 
you like, the Plan of Campaign which 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
justify, and which has been solemnly 
condemned by one of the Judges of the 
land, is a campaign directed against the 
interests of the poor suffering tenants of 
Ireland, because it compels a landlord, 
if he will not accept the terms offered by 
people who have no concern whatever in 
the question, to assert his rights in the 
manner in which he has done in the 
past. The right hon. Gentleman chose 
to refer to my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) as having given colour 
end sanction to the Plan of Campaign. 
Why, Sir, what has my right hon. Friend 
done at the most and at the worst? He 
has, perhaps, on one, or two, or more 





occasions exercised his personal influence 
with gentlemen to endeavour to induce 
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them not to press their legal rights to 
the last extremity—from information 
which he has received, and believing 
that in doing so he was benefiting alike 
the owner and the occupier of the land. 
But what is this Plan of Campaign? It 
is the interference of other persons, who 
have no local concern in the place at all, 
to compel individual tenants not to pay 
the rent which they are able and capable 
of paying, and which they are willing to 
pay, to pledge them not to pay them, 
and to compel the landlords to accept 
that which they offer them, whether or 
not it is just or right. In the one case 
we have the influence—not the influ- 
ence, but the suggestion—of a gentle- 
man who feels deeply for the country, 
and for the interests of the people over 
whom he is called to govern; and in the 
other we have an organized attempt to 
bring the owner of the land and the 
tenant of the land into hostile relations, 
so that if the owner is not content to 
forego all his rights he must proceed to 
extremities against the tenants by hav- 
ing recourse to legal remedies. I haye 
no sympathy whatever with the hard- 
hearted landlord. I do not believe that 
there are 10 men in this House who 
have any sympathy with him. But you 
are putting the good landlord into a 
position from which it is impossible to 
extricate himself, except by the assist- 
ance of the law, and the miserable ten- 
ant into a position in which he is forced 
to accept the dreaded alternative of evic- 
tion. Let hon. Gentlemen be reasonable, 
considerate, humane to the tenants of Ire- 
land. Let the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
exercise his influence, and let him take 
care to inform himself of the facts of the 
case. Let him act with the facts as his 
judgment, knowledge, and conscience 
direct, and then we may have some hope 
of peace and prosperity in Ireland. I 
do not propose to occupy the time of the 
House at any further length. I may 
venture to express the hope that the de- 
bate may partake of that character which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian himself desired—that it 
may be a short debate—that it may per- 
mit us as speedily as possible to proceed 
to the real Business of the Session, and 
that we may endeavour to devote some 
portion of the time of Parliament to 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people of Ireland. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had made an — to 
the late Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) to do something to promote 
order in Ireland; and he said it would 
be a good thing if the Members of the 
late Government exerted their influence 
to put an end to those things which were 
interrupting the exercise of the law in 
Ireland that day. To put an end to the 
obstructions which the law had received 
in Ireland, or what was considered to be 
law in Ireland recently, was first of all 
to put an end to scenes like those which 
occurred at Glenbeigh, when, at that 
time of the 19th century, under the flag 
of England, and with the forces of 
England, unfortunate people, who were 
unable to pay what the landlords 
demanded, were not only hounded from 
their homes in the depth of winter, 
but, to the disgrace of the Government 
and of England, had the roofs burned 
above their heads, and were smoked 
from their houses as if they had been 
rats, and not human beings. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had said that the Plan of Campaign was 
the cause of the bad relations which now 
existed between the landlords and 
tenants of Ireland. What was the fact ? 
In Glenbeigh, where these unheard-of 
atrocities had taken place, the Plan of 
Campaign was never heard of ; and if it 
had been exercised in the district of 
Glenbeigh, instead of the people being 
hunted through the fields, while their 
houses smouldered in ruins, they would 
now be at home under their own roofs, 
and would be receiving overtures of 
peace and settlement from the landlords, 
and would have got what reductions the 
landlords had given on other estates 
where the Plan of Campaign was in 
operation. The right which Irish Mem- 
bers had to interfere in such cases was 
this—that they were the elected Repre- 
sentatives of these people; and one of 
the chief duties which these people had 
delegated to them was that they should 
spare no exertion in order to keep them 
safe in their homes. He would remind 
the House that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), when in the 
witness-box in Dublin, had not denied 
that he had used pressure on the landlords 
to abstain from enforcing their technical 
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rights; and the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had at last 
admitted, as Leader of the Government, 
that there were harsh landlords, and that 
it was the duty of the Government to 
discountenance them. That was to say, 
the Irish Nationalists were reviled in 
England because they persistently 
preached what the First Lord of the 
Treasury had now admitted in the House 
to be necessary. That right hon. 
Gentleman had confessed—and he (Mr. 
Redmond) felt bound to say that he 
received the admission with great satis- 
faction—that there were harsh landlords 
whom it was absolutely necessary to 
appeal to, to prevent them from exacting 
from their tenants more than the tenants 
could pay. He (Mr. Redmond) and his 
Friends hoped the Government would 
exercise pressure, and so fall in with 
their efforts to put a stop to evictions in 
Ireland. The Government had acknow- 
ledged to-night that it was necessary to 
interfere between landlords and tenants, 
and endeavour by personal influence to 
stay evictions. That admission altoge- 
ther demolished the argument sometimes 
used—that the landlords were a class of 
men who might be left to the kindness 
of their own hearts in dealing with their 
tenantry. If Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it their duty to interfere to 
prevent the harshness of landlords, how 
much more strongly must the Repre- 
sentatives of the poor tenants feel it 
wou!d be their duty to interfere for the 
same purpose? It looked very much as 
if it was because the Government failed 
by their method of personal pressure, 
that they were so jealous and bitter 
against the Plan of Campaign. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
described the Plan of Campaign as an 
engine brought to bear on landlords who 
refused to surrender all their rights. 
But that showed a complete ignorance 
of facts. The Plan of Campaign was 
only adopted upon a few estates; and in 
these cases the landlords were only asked 
to give a fair reduction, and it was 
always promised that when that reduc- 
tion was made the rent would be paid. 
It was also said that the Plan of - 
paign was not fair, because the tenants 
themselves fixed the reduction that they 
asked; but there was every desire to 
meet the landlords in a fair arbitration. 
This, however, they would not do, and 
the answer they usually gave was a 
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shower of writs. It was under cireum- 
stances such as these that the Plan of 
Campaign was adopted. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke contemptuously of the 
‘persons ” who were returned for trial 
for their connection with the Plan of 
Campaign. He (Mr. Redmond) was 
proud to say that he was one of those 
persons. The estate he had been con- 
nected with was that of Lord Dillon, in the 
county Mayo, from which Lord Dillon, 
though he had never put his foot in 
Ireland, drew £25,000 a-year. The 
tenants had themselves reclaimed the 
barren rocks and hills of the estate, and, 
owing to the severe depression, they 
asked for a reduction. Lord Dillon 
refused, and a quantity of writs were 
served. Then the Plan of Campaign 
was adopted, and Lord Dillon, after some 
time, consented to grant a reduction of 
20 per cent. Then the entire rents, less 
this reduction, were paid over to him. 
Under such circumstances as these, the 
Plan of Campaign was fully justified ; 
and if he and his Colleagues were found 
guilty of the mythical criminal offence 
with which they were charged—if by 
packing of juries and changing of 
venues that was possible—they would 
nevertheless rejoice in their action, which 
had saved many hundred people from 
the horrors of unjust eviction. 

Sm GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham) said, that it was melan- 
choly to find once again in the Queen’s 
Speech a phrase drawing attention to 
the fact that, although grave crime had 
become rarer in Ireland, violence of a 
more insidious nature prevailed. It was, 
he believed, attributable to the defeated 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Prime Minister, which was still 
being dangled before the eyes of the 
people of Ireland, who were led to believe 
that, by resorting to this system of vio- 
lence, they would at last attain their 
ends. He often wondered that the 
late Prime Minister should be so anxious 
to deny that separation would result 
from his proposed legislation; because, 
if there was any merit in his scheme, it 
was that its adoption would result in 
our being no longer troubled with the 
Trish Question. Now, there had been 





enough of surrender by instalments. 
It was supposed by its author that the 
measure for the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church would bring content to 
Ireland ; but the change was only re- 
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ceived as an instalment, and the same 
was the case with the two successive 
Land Bills of the late Prime Minister. 
The Conservative Party had been asked 
to disclose an alternative policy. Their 
policy was ‘“‘no surrender,” as opposed 
to ‘surrender; ’’ they had been sent to 
Parliament to maintain the Union at all 
hazards, and they were determined to 
do it. It was greatly to be regretted 
that there existed statesmen who were 
prepared to throw over to-day the prin- 
ciples which they advocated yesterday. 
For example, it seemed but yesterday 
that the late Prime Minister threw into 
gaol the very men who were now his 
close allies. Then it was not very long 
ago when the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) declared that all minor con- 
siderations must yield to the mainte- 
nance ofthe cardinal principle of Party 
union ; and yet that very night they had 
heard from the noble Lord that the small 
question of a difference in the Estimates 
of £500,000 had been sufficient to in- 
duce him to discard that cardinal prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) appeared now to be 
anxious to arrive at a modus vivendi with 
the late Prime Minister, and half-in- 
clined to offer Home Rule with safe- 
guards. Inthe present temper of the 
Irish people it would, he believed, be 
very dangerous to make any such offer. 
The only policy that had been tried and 
failed was that of ‘shilly-shally.” 
There must be firm and resolute govern- 
ment, and it would be useless to offer 
Ireland any further legislation of a 
remedial nature until the people were 
prepared to accept such legislation as a 
final measure. The present Government 
were, he trusted, resolved to carry out a 
firm policy in Ireland, and in that reso- 
lution they would be supported by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington). It 
was only by following a policy of that 
kind that they could insure the ultimate 
welfare of a distracted country. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): I believe 
the English and Irish people will prefer 
to take their ideas of honesty and mo- 
rality from the opinions expressed by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Prime 
Minister, rather than from the hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
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House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, in the speech 
which he delivered a short time ago, 
said that the late Prime Minister, in 
the views which he has expressed this 
evening as to the Plan of Campaign, 
showed that he knew very little of the 
facts of the case. Now, I think that 
any person from Ireland who listened to 
the remarks of the Leader of the House 
must have been satisfied that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself knows much 
less of the facts of which he has at- 
tempted to speak than the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Prime Minister, be- 
cause the Leader of the House said that 
the Plan of Campaign was an uncalled- 
for interference in the relations between 
landlord and tenant by persons who had 
no interest whatever in the payment of 
rent in Ireland, and that it was, to a 
certain extent, an act of coercion or in- 
timidation on the part of the Nationalist 
Members, in order to prevent the tenants 
of the property where the plan has been 
put into operation from paying their 
just and legal liabilities to their land- 
lords. That sentence alone convinces 
me that the right hon. Gentleman must 
have made a very superficial inquiry in- 
deed into the meaning and working of 
the Plan of Campaign. If he had asked 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit at 
his right and left for information I 
think he would have obtained much 
better information than he seems to 
possess at present. Now, it was my 
privilege to be the first Irish Nationalist 
Member who co-operated with any body 
of tenants in Ireland for putting this 
Plan of Campaign into operation. I 
need not inform the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland of that, because it is on public 
record that when the fact was brought 
under the notice of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he gave an opinion 
upon the Plan of Campaign, the 
genuineness of which has been much 
debated ever since. Well, Sir, hav- 
ing been the first to co-operate with 
the tenants in putting the Plan of Cam- 
paign into operation, I think I may 
claim a more intimate acquaintance with 
it than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House; and it is only 
right that the Members of this House 
should hear from one or two Irish Re- 
presentatives who have been connected 
with the Plan of Campaign something 
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more about it than they have heard up 
to the present before they begin to dis- 
cuss it, or even to speak about it. I 
do not know a single case in Ireland 
where the initiative in this matter has 
been taken by a Member of Parliament, 
or by any other individual than the body 
of tenants who were interested, on the 
estate where the Plan was put into 
operation. It is well that hon. Mem- 
bers should clearly understand how this 
Plan of Campaign works in Ireland. 
The first step which is taken by the ten- 
ants is to meet together to discuss the 
rents on their holdings—the excess of 
rents over the valuations, and then the 
particular depression of prices in their 
various departments of agriculture, be- 
cause, owing to the distance from mar- 
kets, and a great many other local causes, 
the prices got for the same sort of pro- 
duce in different parts of Ireland vary 
to a very large extent. These tenants, 
having fully discussed their affairs, came 
to an agreement among themselves as 
to what was a fair all-round reduc- 
tion of rent to ask from their land- 
lords for their mutual protection. 
Having done that, they go to the 8 
or landlord and make the offer which 
they say is the best they are able to 
make. Ifthe landlord or his agent on 
the spot agrees to accept that offer, in 
every case the rent is paid without the 
slightest hesitation on the part of the 
tenants ; but if the landlord or his agent 
refuses to make the reduction, then the 
tenants adjourn to some place in the dis- 
trict in order to determine what is to be 
the next course they ought to pursue. 
The general result of that action is that 
these men, not being able, to a certain 
extent, to manage their own affairs, ask 
their Representative, or some other 
Member of Parliament whom they hap- 
pen to know, to go down and consult 
with them, and help them as to the best 
mode of procedure. I am stating now 
the course which has been adopted in 
reference to various properties from my 
own experience. I was asked by 400 
tenants to assist them in this matter, 
and having met them I found that the 
largest number of them were inclined to 
ask for a reduction of 50 per cent; but, 
having gone thoroughly into the parti- 
culars of each case, I came to the con- 
clusion that a demand of that kind was 
excessive. I was assisted in the matter 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
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Cork (Dr. Tanner), and after a great 
deal of persuasion we induced thetenants, 
who were determined in the first instance 
not to pay more than 50 per cent, to 
abate their demand to 35 per cent as the 
maximum reduction. In regard to that 
estate, I can vouch for the fact that 
when the tenants came in to pay the 
rent they had agreed to pay into 
the common fund a very large number 
of them stated to myself personally, and 
to the clergymen who were co-operating 
‘with me, that they had in many instances 
been compelled to sell articles of house- 
hold furniture, not to speak of cattle and 
other portions of their stock, which might 
be considered legitimate things to dis- 
pose of for such a purpose. They had 
had, actually, to dispose of their house- 
hold furniture in order to obtain the 
amount, which they were perfectly ready 
to hand over to their landlord or his 
agent if it was agreed to accept it. On 
properties immediately adjoining this 
of which I am speaking, and on land 
running into it, other landlords—and 
there are hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
know the fact—other landlords who are 
Members of the Tory Party in the 
County of Cork made much larger re- 
ductions than these tenants asked for, 
and I know that they tried to use their 
influence with the particular landlord I 
was dealing with on that occasion in 
order to induce him to accede to what 
was considered to be a fair and legiti- 
mate arrangement in regard to his 
estates; but he refused to do so. On 
that particular property there are more 
than 400 tenants. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I know, for a positive fact, 
that a good many of them could not have 
made an offer to pay the rent this year 
at all; but, owing to the fact that they 
were called upon to adopt some united 
course of action, the agreement they 
arrived at was that which I have stated. 
I believe that their conduct will stand 
the test of the closest investigation, and 
that it will be found that these men 
scraped the money together from sources 
of which I and their neighbours had 
no idea, for the purpose of paying 
the last farthing it was possible to 
pay to their landlord. That, Sir, I 
think is clear proof that there is no 
such thing as wholesale dishonesty 
on the part of those tenants of Ireland 
who have adopted the Plan of Cam- 
paigo. I believe that every Member 
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from Ireland who will follow me in 
the course of this debate will be able to 
give similar testimony as to the great 
sacrifices which have been made by the 
tenants of Ireland in order to meet 
every fair, just, and reasonable demand 
their landlords can possibly make upon 
them. Asa proof that there is no dis- 
honesty on the part of the tenants of Ire- 
land, and no general combinations to 
refuse to pay rents, I may mention the 
fact that there have not been more than 
50 or 60 instances, up to the present 
moment, in which the Plan of Cam- 
paign has been adopted. In all other 
eases the landlords, with a few excep- 
tions, have met their tenants in a fair 
and reasonable spirit; and Iam myself 
acquainted with a great many properties 
and estates where the Plan of Cam- 
paign would not have been adopted if 
the landlords had shown the slightest 
disposition to treat with their tenants, or 
to meet them fairly. It was only re- 
sorted to where the landlords displayed 
no inclination whatever to abandon the 
pound of fiesh they demanded in the 
nature of rack-rents. If there had been 
any conciliatory attempt to meet the 
tenants on the part of these harsh land- 
lords, there would have been a desire on 
the part of the tenants to meet them 
half-way. As an invariable rule, wher- 
ever the Plan of Campaign has been 
adopted, it will be found that the land- 
lords are inexorable in their claims. 
They will not acknowledge that there 
has been any depression of prices; that 
their tenants are suffering any hardship 
whatever; or that there is any fair 
ground for making a reduction. I think 
I have given proof to the House that 
we have not been trying to prevent the 
tenants from paying the rent. In every 
case where the Plan of Campaign has 
been adopted, and the money put into 
the common fund, the landlord has been 
told plainly and distinctly that the 
money is there ready for him to take if 
he is willing. There is no hesitation in 
paying it over to him; and in every case 
where the landlord has come to terms 
the whole of his half-year’s rent, less the 
reduction which the tenants have asked 
him to make, has been paid to him, 
without the slightest deduction on ac- 
count of any expenses which may have 
been incurred in reference to legal pro- 
ceedings. One proof of the actual neces- 
sity of putting this Plan of Campaign 
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into operation, and particularly in the 
South of Ireland, with which I am per- 
sonally connected, is contained in a fact 
which I will mention to the House. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Penrose Fitzgerald), who led the opposi- 
tion last Session to the Tenants’ Relief 
Bill of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), called a meeting of 
the landlords of the county of Cork, and 
of the South of Ireland, immediately after 
he returned to Ireland from Parliament. 
Speeches were made at that meeting by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge and 
the hon. Member for South Huntingdon 
(Mr. Smith-Barry), calling on the land- 
lords of Cork and the South of Ireland 
generally to acknowledge the badness 
of the times and the depreciation of 
prices, and to make fair and reasonable 
allowances to their tenants upon the 
half-year’s rent. It is only right that, 
in speaking from these Benches, I should 
acknowledge that many of the landlords, 
in answer to that appeal, did make large 
reductions, and among the foremost of 
them was the hon. Member for South 
Huntingdon himself, who made a larger 
reduction than we have asked for under 
the Plan of Campaign upon property 
immediately adjoining that upon which 
the Plan of Campaign was put into ope- 
ration. Surely this fact affords strong 
justification for the proceedings which 
the tenants have been compelled to re- 
sort to. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
led the opposition to the Bill of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) last autumn. But when 
he went home and inquired into the cir- 
cumstances, he saw at once the absolute 
necessity of making a wholesale and 
sweeping reduction of rents to the ten- 
ants. One very curious thing connected 
with the Plan of Campaign is this. It 
has almost invariably been in connection 
with properties where the landlords are 
absentees that this Plan of Campaign 
has been put into operation, for the 
simple reason that, unlike those gentle- 
men who live among their tenantry, and 
who are able to inquire into their affairs, 
these absentee landlords know nothing 
of the circumstances of their tenantry, 
and are altogether guided by the reports 
which they receive from parties who are 
interested in making no settlement. It 
is a very well known fact in Ireland, if 
it is not known to Members in this 
House, that almost invariably the land 
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agent in Ireland, or some one of his 
relatives, is a member of the Legal 
Profession. Of course, the more law 
there is on these properties the better it 
is for the land agent, or for his brother 
or son, or whatever relative happens to 
be solicitor to the estate. If the land- 
lord came to terms with his tenant, and 
gave a proper reduction, there would 

e no law costs find their way into 
the estate office. I believe that in 
a large number of cases where this un- 
fortunate strife prevails between land- 
lord and tenant, if they could be tho- 
roughly investigated, it would be 
distinctly found that this is one of 
the primary causes which prevents the 
landlord and tenant from coming to an 
amicable settlement. Upon one particular 
property in which the Plan of Campaign 
has been adopted, the entire reduction, 
if allowed, would not have come to more 
than a few hundred pounds, and yet I 
am informed that the landlord has 
already incurred costs which amount to 
£600 or £700 without having received 
a single farthing of rent, or being likely 
todo so. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House seems to have 
gone somewhat out of his way in order 
to show how little he knows of this Plan 
of Campaign and its operations in Ire- 
land. He referred to it as one of the 
causes of the Glenbeigh evictions. My 
hon. Friend who spoke from these 
Benches has already referred to that 
matter, and has told the House that ip 
Glenbeigh, where those unfortunate 
cottiers live who have been hunted out 
of their homes by the agents of the 
Hon. Rowland Winn, and left without 
a roof to cover them for some weeks, 
the Plan was never heard of. It is an 
extraordinary fact that on all the pro- 
perties in Ireland where the tenants 
have adopted the Plan of Campaign, up 
to the present moment there has not 
been a single case of eviction. If the 
Government have been, as has been 
stated, doing their best to prevent evic- 
tions in lreland, and if these evictions 
are, in the eyes of the British people 
and of the Government, a source of 
shame and degradation, how is it that 
the law does not prevent them, and why 
is it that the forces of the Crown are 
used in order to assist in carrying 
them out? It is asource of congratu- 
lation to us who have been connected 
with the Plan of Campaign that not a 
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single unfortunate family has been put 
out on the road-side in this inclement 
winter on any property where the Plan 
of Campaign has been adopted. What- 
ever may have been thought of our 
action here in England—and I believe 
that very different views are held of the 
morality and the justice and the ne- 
cessity of the Plan of Campaign in Eng- 
land generally from those which have 
fallen from the Tory Benches opposite— 
we shall always look back with pride 
to the fact that we were, in this 
winter of abnormal agricultural de- 
ression, able to maintain upon their 
arms, in many localities, persons who 
would otherwise have been driven 
out upon the road-side or compelled 
to emigrate. There is one other cir- 
cumstance in connection with this 
Plan of Campaign which I would ask 
English Members and others to give 
their attention to, as a justification and 
reason why a different view may be 


taken from that which has been per-. 


sistently adopted by the Members of the 
Government ; and that is that while this 
great persecution of the tenants is going 
on all over Ireland, and while these 
grossly harsh evictions are taking place 
which are arousing the indignation of the 
whole civilized world, Her Majesty, in 
the Speech which she has addressed to 
the Houses of Parliament, has an- 
nounced the fact that there has been 
less of grave crime committed in Ire- 
land in the present winter than for a 
long time past. What is the cause of 
it? Why is it that we have not this 
winter, as we have invariably had in 
other winters, long records of agrarian 
outrage and crimes following directly in 
the wake of evictions and as the direct 
consequence of evictions? It has been 
acknowledged by Captain Plunkett, the 
representative of the Government in the 
South of Ireland, that the reason why we 
have not had these crimes is this—that 
the Plan of Campaign has obviated the 
necessity for the tenants of Ireland to 
have recourse to those acts of violence 
which they have adopted in former 
years, when they were handed over un- 
protected to be persecuted and extermi- 
nated by rack-renting landlords. That 
is an additional reason why we who 
have taken part in this Plan of Cam- 

ign in Ireland, instead of feeling 
intimidated by the State prosecutions 
which have been initiated in Dub- 
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been thrown out from the Treasury 
Bench this evening in regard to the 
adoption of the Plan of Campaign bein 
a violation of the law, are able to stan 
up here as fearlessly as we do in Ire- 
land to acknowledge with pride and 
pleasure that we have taken part in 
the Plan of Campaign, and that we 
have done so knowing intimately the 
circumstances of the tenantry with 
whom we have co-operated. We know 
that the tenants fave been making 
a fair and honest demand, and that if 
they had paid more than they have 
offered they would have been doing 
great injustice to themselves and fami- 
lies. If they had made any effort to 
meet the unjust claims of the landlords 
at the present moment, they would have 
been merely staving off, for a very short 
time, the same drastic course of perse- 
cution on the part of the landlords, be- 
cause it Be be sure to be repeated 
when the March rents came round 
again, and when they would be less 
able to meet the claims made upon them. 
I must apologise for detaining the 
House at such great length, but I 
thought it was necessary that some of us 
who have taken part in the Plan of 
Campaign should deny the deliberately 
false reports which have been made in 
regard to our proceedings in Ireland, 
and endeavour to place before the House 
the real circumstances and conditions 
under which we have put this Plan of 
Campaign into operation. We challenge 
a verdict on our conduct from all fair- 
minded and impartial Englishmen as 
fearlessly as we do from any fairly con- 
stituted Jury of our fellow-countrymen 
in Ireland. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W. R., 
Doncaster): Any measure for the reform 
of county government which is likely to 
meet with the approval of Members 
on this side of the House must be of a 
distinctly democratic character. I con- 
fess that I have little faith in the re- 
forming pretensions of the present Go- 
vernment; and we have already heard, 
in Ministerial speeches made within 
these walls, that the new County Boards 
are to be composed largely of ex officio 
members. Now, I venture to say that 
any scheme of that nature which may be 
brought forward will not meet with ac- 
ceptance. The desire of the country is 
to have Councils elected on a purely de- 
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mocratic basis ; that the members should 
be the direct representatives of the rate- 
payers of the locality; that the electors 
should have the protection of the Ballot ; 
and that the principle should be adopted 
of one man one vote. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I should like to have some 
information given to the House by some 
Member of the Government as to what 
their plan is. It has been suggested by 
some that the parish should be the area, 
and by others that it ought to be the 
Union ; but my opinion is that, while 
on the one hand the parish would 
be too small, on the other the Union 
would be too large. I would suggest 
myself that the Boundary Commissioners 
who were sent round the country in 
connection with the Redistribution Bill 
should be sent round again in connec- 
tion with the system of local govern- 
ment, so that districts might be mapped 
out with populations averaging 6,000 or 
7,000—in some eases by giving a Charter 
of Incorporation to a large village or a 
small town, and in other cases by the 
grouping together ofa numberof villages; 
and to the Councils representing these 
districts ought to be transferred all 
those powers which are now exercised 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions. I 
sincerely hope that the scheme to be in- 
troduced by the Government will be on 
lines of that kind. As the Represen- 
tative of rural electors, I know what 
it is they want. They do not want a 
sham Bill; they have no desire to find 
out, when the new system is brought into 
operation, that they are to continue to be 
governed by the parson and the squire, 
and that they have only got Quarter Ses- 
sions over again under a new name. That 
is certainly not what they want; but their 
desire is to have the full power of local 
self-government exercised by the per- 
sons who pay the rates. At the time 
the Municipal Corporations Act was 
passed, in 1885, the people who lived in 
the towns were given the full right of 
managing their own local affairs; and 
that system has answered so well in the 
case of the towns during the last 50 years 
that it ought now to be applied to the 
rural districts as well. My opinion 
is that Her Majesty’s Government are 
only making a pretence of legislating in 
the matter, and that they will not put 
into the hands of the electors the real 
power which they ought to have. Then, 
again, thore is another branch of the 
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question of local self-government which 
is very inadequately referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne—namely, local 
self-government as it relates to Ireland. 
I am glad to be able to believe that the 
cause of Home Rule has been making 
considerable progress during the last few 
months ; and nothing, I think, indicates 
that more clearly than the Liverpool 
Election, There we saw the s le 
of a Tory statesman of the first rank, 
holding a high official position, and with 
every kind of advantage in his favour, 
not only enjoying the powerful support of 
the Press, but also the assistance of a 
large number of influential persons call- 
ing themselves Liberals, and the fight was 
on the one question of Home Rule. And 
yet in that great constituency of Liver- 
pool, where the commercial ability of 
Mr. Goschen must have been so tho- 
roughly understood and appreciated, 
the Home Rule candidate was returned. 
All that I have observed of late shows 
that the cause of Home Rule is making 
rapid progress. We have been told by 
hon. Members opposite, not only in this 
House, but throughout the country, that 
we who advocate Home Rule are Sepa- 
ratists. We deny the accusation, and 
hurl it back with fscorn and indigna- 
tion at the men who make it. We 
say that it is you who are the real 
Separatists, and that it is we who are 
the'real Unionists; and that it is foolish 
for you to keep up that condition of 
separation which has now existed for 
the last 86 years. Have you had any 
solid union during those years? You 
have had a paper union; but no union 
of heart or affection. You have had 
the union of Parliaments; but you have 
never had a union of people ; and, there- 
fore, I say that it is we who advocate 
Home Rule—we, who are willing, under 
proper safeguards, for the protection of 
minorities, for the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and for the unity and 
integrity of the Empire, to intrust the 
Irish people with the power of managing 
their own local affairs, who are the true 
Unionists. I believe that the people are 
getting more clearly to understand that 
the concession of a statutory and sub- 
ordinate, not a co-equal and co-ordinate 
Parliament, does not mean separation. 
We are not Separatists, because we 
desire, and intend, that Ireland shall 
always remain an integral portion of 
the Queen’s Dominions. We do not in- 
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tnd that Ireland shall ever be separated 
from Great Britain; and the people of 


this country are rapidly beginning to | th 


unde-stand that to intrust the Irish 
people with the management of their 
own local affairs would be a perfectly 
safe experiment. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I have noticed that the present debate is 
very similar to others which have taken 
place upon the Address in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech. Debates on the Address 
generally turn upon the question of 
Ireland and of coercion. I think it is 
somewhat strange that on the present 
occasion we do not find the many em- 
bryo statesmen in this House prepared 
to descant upon the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. We have 
not heard anything of Prince Alexander 
in the course of this discussion, or of 
the Eastern Question, or of Austrian 
sentiment, or anything like that. The 
debates which usually follow Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech generally 
hang upon Ireland, and in most cases 
on the propriety of coercing Ireland. No 
matter how the ideal may be put, no 
matter what may be the language used, 
there is always found in the (Queen’s 
Speech some hint of coercion for Ireland. 
We have that very mildly put in the 
Speech of Her Majesty to-day, for I 
findthat Parliament is invited to consider 
that question in these terms— 

“ Your early attention will be called to pro- 
posals for reforms in legal procedure, which 
seem necessary to secure the prompt and 
efficient administration of the Criminal Law.” 
Now, Sir, I am somewhat curious to 
know whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Law Advisers to introduce 
into that Billsome means by which Her 
Majesty’s Crown Prosecutors in Ireland 
may be prevented from packing juries. 
We, in our capacity of Representatives 
of the Irish people, have often strongly 
to protest against the effurts made by 
the Crown Prosecutors in Ireland to pack 
juries. We were successful in one case 
this year in smashing up a jury panel in 
Sligo, and we were also successful in 
securing for the prisoners sent to Cork 
for trial the benefit of the doubt. For 
the first time the unfortunate prisoners 
brought to Cork for trial got fair 
pley, and it was only because my hon. 

iend the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) and myself demanded fair play 
jn such a remarkable fashion that the 
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juries of Cork and the Crown Prosecutor 
himself dare not deny fair play. I trust 
at in any legal procedure that may be 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Advisers 
they will take good care to put it be- 
yond the power of the officials in Ire- 
land to pack juries and deny the 
rights and privileges of citizons and the 
British Constitution itself. But I am 
inclined to think that the language of 
the Royal Speech, although very mild, 
does convey to those who are able to 
read between the lines that something 
more is intended to be done. For my 
part I believe it is intended to coerce 
Ireland again, and I have only to point 
out to Her Majesty's Government, as I 
have often pointed out before, that in 
proportion as you coerce the people of 
Ireland, in proportion as you oppress 
them and deny them their rights, will be 
the crime that exists in Ireland. I re- 
member—I think it was in 1881 or 1882 
—reading a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), in which he clearly 
proved that as the local leaders of 
opinion in Ireland were put in prison so 
did the number of outrages increase in 
the localities in which the arrests had 
taken place, and that when these men 
were restored to their homes and the in- 
fluence which they had always exercised 
over their neighbours was again exerted, 
crime was throttled and suppressed. I 
believe that if the same course is pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government now 
a like result will follow. As I have said 
already, it is very strange that in all the 
debates which occur after the reading of 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech, the 
principal topic of discussion is Ireland. 
On this occasion the speakers who have 
already occupied the time of the House 
have fortunately the much-abused Plan 
of Campaign to fall back upon. We have 
seen the Plan of Campaign abused by 
the Press; we have heard it abused on 
the platform; and we now invite dis- 
cussion upon it. Weare satisfied that 
after a full discussion of the matter the 
Government will sing very small indeed. 
I have very little to say as to the Plan 
of Campaign. That Plan of Campaiga 
has only been put into operation in order 
to effect that which the Government 
themselves desired to bring about. Why, 
Sir, the landlords of Ireland have 
entered upon a Plan of —— of 
theirown. Hon. Members of this House 
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as well as the Irish Members have wit- 
nessed the operations which have been 
carried out under the Plan of Campaign. 
I myself had not the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the terrible evictions which have 
been taking place in the district of 
Glenbeigh ; but although I was not in 
the South of Ireland I was in a district 
in the North in which evictions were 
attempted to be carried out—namely, in 
the district of Gweedore, in the County 
of Donegal. A more miserable country 
I have never put my foot in. The in- 
habitants of the district live amidst 
rocks and stones. The whole surface of 
the land is white with granite—great 
granite boulders weighing five or 10 
cwt.—scattered all over the surface of the 
land. The people descend to the shore 
and bring up on their backs huge piles 
of seaweed, which they lay down be- 
tween the crevices in the rocks and over 
the surface of the stones. On the land 
thus formed they sow potatoes, but I 
am sorry to say that a very small crop 
indeed is produced. I myself examined 
the crop produced upon the land of one 
of the tenants who was evicted, and this 
(holding up a small Baym was the 
largest I could find. Nor is it very in- 
viting. But no sooner have the peasants 
made this land than the landlord comes 
down upon them for the rent. They 
have in this district of Gweedore pa- 
tiently paid rent for years, but owing to 
the pressure of the times they have now 
found themselves unable to do so. But 
because these people are unable to 
meet the landlords’ demands, by virtue 
of necessity they have been obliged, 
if not to adopt the Plan of Cam- 
paign, at least to strike against the 
payment of the exorbitant rents that 
were demanded from them. 
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another estate in the South of Ireland 
on which I have witnessed on one or 
two occasions the collection of money 
from the tenants, andI know that many 
of the farmers in that district have been 
compelled to encroach upon their do- 
mestic resources in order to contribute 
their portion to the common fund. 
Many of them have gone to the meetin 
of their friends, assembled to take 
council, and have professed their ina- 
bility to pay anything, either to the 
landlord in the shape of rent, or into the 
Tenants’ Defence Fund. They have 
said that it would be nec to 
go to some fair and dispose of their last 
cow, or sheep, or pig, as the case might 
be, and they have appealed to their 
friends, as they would appeal to the 
agent or landlord himself, for time to 
enable them to pay in the money to the 
Tenants’ Defence Fund. This is, I 
believe, the state of things which exists 
on all the estates where the Plan of 
Campaign has been adopted. Yet be- 
cause the Plan of Campaign has been 
adopted, by virtue of stern necessity, 
the advisers of Her Majesty make her 
say in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne that— 


“The relations between the owners and 
occupiers of land, which in the early part of 
the autumn exhibited signs of improvement, 
have since been seriously disturbed in some 
districts by organized attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfilment of 
their legal obligations.’’ 


What has been stated here by my Col- 
leagues who have a me is a fact 
—namely, that the Nationalist Members 
of Parliament in Ireland have not iden- 
tified themselves with the initiatory 
steps which have been taken by the ten- 
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landlord put the law into operation, | Never until they had themselves de- 


and last week he proceeded in this 
terribly bleak and barren district to 
evict some 13 families. With the aid of 
200 policemen he succeeded in evicting 
one man, but no sooner was he evicted 
than the people, in their resentment, 
put him back again into the house from 
which he had been expelled. Now I 
maintain that it was a worthy act. That, 








cided upon adopting that plan have 
the Nationalist Members interfered, 
and very often they have only in- 
tervened for the purpose of cutting 
down what might otherwise have been 
an exorbitant reduction. A case came 
under my observation last Sunday. A 
body of tenants waited upon me, and, 
having made a statement, I advised 





Sir, is the state of things at Gweedore. | them not to demand the reduction which 
If the people in other localities have | they thought they ought to get in order 
adopted the Plan of Campaign they have | to enable them to live and thrive. I 
done so by virtue of stern necessity, and | have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
not with any intention to defeat or lieve Her Majesty has been very badly 
evade the law, or to refuse to fulfil their , advised in regard to her Speech so far 
legal obligations. I am acquainted with ‘as Ireland is concerned. I believe that 
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there is no foundation for the assertion 
that there have been organized attempts 
to incite the tenants to combine against 
the fulfilment of their legal obligations 
to the landlords. I believe that there has 
been no combination among the Irish 
Members, or on the part of any organiza- 
tion in Ireland, to incite the tenants to 
refuse to fulfil their legal obligations. I 
believe, also, that Her Majesty has been 
badly advised in stating that she wishes 
this House of Parliament to introduce 
any measure of coercion in Ireland. The 
coercion, if any is to be applied, should 
be applied to the officials of Dublin 
Castle, and those officials under British 
rule who tyrannize over the subjects of 
Her Majesty in Ireland, who pack 
juries, and send subjects into penal 
servitude who are innocent of the crimes 
laid to their charge. Not only am [ of 
opinion that Her Majesty has been 
badly advised, but I believe that the 
Government will know it before long. 
It is not the first time that a Tory 
Government has advised Her Majesty 
wrongly in relation to Ireland. They 
are out of sympathy with the majority 
of the people of Ireland, and they are 
in sympathy and harmony with the 
oppressors of the Irish people: They 
are trying to get for the landlords the 
best bargain they can possibly make, 
andat the present moment they are using 
the forces of Her Majesty to keep up 
the land at a fictitious value in order 
that they may enable their friends, the 
Irish landlords, to retire with flying 
colours and full pockets. But they are 
counting without their host. The Irish 
people to-day have friends; they have 
advisers and’ counsellors who will not 
allow the Government to play into the 
hands of their enemies in the manner in 
which, perhaps, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire. No doubt before long we 
shall have some grand scheme of land 
purchase in Ireland. I think it is fore- 
shadowed in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
When the Government find that they 
are unable to maintain the rents in 
Ireland at a fictitious value by other 
means, they resort to the old methods of 
coercion. They prosecute the advisers 
of the Irish people, put them in prison 
under a Peace Preservation Act, and pro- 
secute them under some special Statute 
which provides some hasty and obsolete 
means of dealing withthem. Weareasked 
now tofurnish Her Majesty’s Government 
with means for removing the advisers of 
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the Irish people, who now stand between 
them and the landlords, in order, as I 
have said, to sustain the rents at a 
fictitious value, so that they may retire 
the old garrison before they create 
a new one, with flying colours and full 
ockets. The Irish landlords have been 
or a long time in the occupation of the 
country, and now, like a retiring army, 
they are endeavouring to lay waste the 
land as they retire. They are seeking 
to devastate the country, but we will not 
allow them if we can prevent it. On 
the contrary, we desire to hasten their 
retirement, so that they shall have no 
time to carry out their work of devasta- 
tion. I have felt it my duty to point 
out to the Government the mistakes 
they have made in the advice they have 
given to Her Majesty in the Royal 
Speech which was made to-day from 
the Throne. I believe that a grave 
mistake has been committed ; and what- 
ever course is before us, whether it be 
coercion or conciliation, we are prepared 
for any fate in store for us, and are 
resolved to stand by the people, no 
matter what the consequences may be. 
Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): Some 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
have touched upon what is called the 
Plan of Campaign. Now, I maintain 
that the Government have had at their 
disposal a devastating army, and that 
that devastating army has not con- 
fined its operations to what are called 
the rebel and disaffected portion of the 
Irish people. I know of my own know- 
ledge that what has been termed the 
English garrison in Ulster has suffered 
as much, and perhaps more, from the 
ruffianism of landlordism as any other 
Province. I know something of Ulster. 
I remember when, in North Armagh, 
Lord Lurgan cleared out 100 families in 
one locality, and for what purpose ?—in 
order to make a run for dogs. And yet 
this arbitrary course of procedure was 
resorted to in the case of the men who, 
whenever the Empire is in danger, are 
to rush to the front and defend the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. They were sup- 
posed to be Loyalists in the true sense 
of the word, and yet Lord Lurgan swept 
them off in droves like cattle. That is 
the estimate in which the Loyalists of 
Ulster are held by one of the Irish land- 
lords. They have not been treated in 
any degree better than the rebels and 
disaffected, as they are called. I know, 
of my own knowledge, that during last 
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winter, in that part of the county of 
Armagh which I have the honour to 
represent, the tenants in what are called 
the Nationalist districts got a reduction 
of rent from 25 to 30 per cent, but no 
such reduction was made in the Loyalist 
districts. I commend this fact to the 
notice of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who must often 
have heard of the Protestant garrison of 
Ulster for the defence of the unity of the 
Empire and of the Crown. It would be 
much more proper to speak of it as the 
defence of thelandlords’ half-crowns. We 
are not told much of the loyalty of the 
landlords; and in a time of emergency, 
judging from the past, the landlords, as 
a class, are not the men who would be 
prepared to stand in the breach. In- 
deed, we have been told by Zhe Times 
that in the time of the Crimean War 
2,000 aristocratic cowards laid down 
their arms; and I, for one, certainly do 
not regard such men as the defenders of 
their country. I have thought it right 
to intervene in this debate because I 
have heard so often, both in and out of 
Parliament, that the Irish garrison of 
Ulster is to maintain the country for 
England. My belief is that the Loyalist 
garrison of the North would be the 
worst enemies of the country, and that 
it would fill it with combustible ma- 
terials. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has, to a large extent, bridged over 
the differences between England and the 
Irish people. He has endeavoured to 
create a real union between the two 
peoples; and it must not be forgotten 
by the men who now call themselves 
Unionists, on the other side of the 
House, that more than 100 years ago, 
at the time when the Americans wanted 
to rule themselves, Lord North and his 
Party said they would not tolerate any 
disruption of the Union. What was the 
result of their refusal to concede right 
and justice to the American people? I 
have myself seen, on the Chesapeake 
and Potomac, the Stars and Stripes 
waving where the British Flag might 
have been floating to the present day. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and the Liberals who follow him have 
no intention, certainly, of adopting a 
policy which, in the case of America, 
threw away a Colony of the Crown. At 
the present moment you have a difficulty 
with the American people. You have 
the Canadian Fishery Question at issue 
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with the very people from whom you 
separated, and whom, if you had not 
separated from them, you might have 
had some share in ruling. Taking the 
advice of the Unionists of those days 
you threw away all yourchance. You 
may possibly have a war now, for 
the United States are not likely to 
submit tamely to the piratical acts 
of Canada. If you were not able to 
contend with them 100 years ago, or 
in 1812 or 1814, you may not fare 
much better in these days. Surely the 
sympathy of the Irish people in any 
European or American complication is 
worth consideration, and it may be far 
more worth your while to have the good- 
will of the Irish people by allowing 
them to rule themselves than to have 
them ruled by bad landlords, and dis- 
affected towards your rule when a time 
of difficulty arises. The landlord class 
may collect their rents, because they are 
Justices of the Peace and judges in 
their own cause; they have control of 
the Sheriffs and bailiffs who execute the 
law; they empanel the Grand Juries, 
and form the Visiting Committees of 
the gaols. In addition, they are ex 
oficio Poor Law Guardians, equal in 
number to the whole of the elected 
Guardians. They can sit on more than 
one Board; and in the county of Ar- 
magh, although you may find different 
Boards, they are always the same men. 
The law as it now exists enables them 
to oppress the people, and it is put in 
force by such men as Judge Lawson and 
Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, a Ger- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman the 
|Chief Secretary himself has such con- 
tempt for the law in Ireland that he 
anticipates the judgment of the Courts 
and sends down his emissaries to seize 
the money of the people on the ground 
that they have incurred legal liabilities 
to the landlords, notwithstanding the 
fact that no writ has been issued or 
judgment delivered. Before any judg- 
ment is got at all the Chief Secretary 
directs a number of policemen to go 
down and throttle one of my hon. Col- 
leagues, so that they may wrest the 
tenant’s money out of his hands. The 
magistrates themselves have so much 
contempt for the Judges that they 
do not wait for the ordinary operations 
of the law, but direct the seizure of 
‘money which never belonged to them. 
‘I can understand the Chief 

‘sending dowa to seize this money if a 
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writ or judgment had been 
obtained; but he has waited for no au- | venture to submit that, as an Irishman, 
thority whatever. Well, a pickpocket | I have some right to the soil of Ireland. 
could not do more than that, and I be- | Therefore I maintain that the law which 
lieve there is a Statute in existence | you support in Ireland is not the natural 
which inflicts the penalty of flogging |law. It is a law which gives the lives 
upon any man who takes money out of | and bodies of other men into the wpern d 
the pocket of another. Small as my lof third parties. It does not make muc 

knowledge of law is, I must confess | difference whether a man owns a slave 
that under these circumstances my re- | or whether he owns the land on which 
spect for it is still less, and for this | that slave is kept ; he is a slave all the 











reason—that the responsible Officers of 
the Crown in Ireland do not respect it 


‘same. We deny that there is any 


power on the part of this country to put 


themselves. You must respect the law | an end to the natural rights of Irishmen 


yourselves if 
spected. And the law must be in ac- 
cordance, not only with the Divine law, 
but the natural law. But how can you 
look upon any proceeding as being in 
accordance with either Divine or natural 
law by which men are thrust out upon 
the roadside and their houses pulled 
down or set on fire? In a military cam- 
paign a victorious army would do far 
ess than you have been doing in Ire- 
land by means of the Sheriffs and 
the bayonets and rifles of the police. 
And this, too, in the year of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jubilee. What a monument it 
is to Her Majesty upon her Jubilee! 
4,000,000 of Irish people have been 
done to death since the accession of Her 
Majesty in 1837, and 270,000 houses 
were levelled in the years 1846 and 1847. 
These are the monuments of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. We are asked to be 
loyal, and we do the best we can; but 
you will not allow us to be loyal. I 
would ask how loyal you would be 
under the same circumstances? What 
have not Englishmen ventured in the 
past for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties? Butif we dare to murmur 
a complaint against the harsh and cruel 
laws which are imposed upon us, our 
mouths are immediately closed and we 
are put in prison. The police in this 
country do not carry rifles and bayonets ; 
but in Ireland they have them, and 
charge them with buckshot. The Go- 
vernment do not care what happens, al- 
though I believe that Englishmen gene- 
rally are ashamed of the transactions 
which take place in connection with Ire- 
land. I have heard Englishmen say that 
they are ashamed of the accounts they 
have read in regard to the conduct of 
the troops and police in Ireland. Surely 
the Irish people have a natural right to 
the soil of their own country. I have 
no right to the soil of this country be- 
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tainly the Irish Representatives refuse 
to admit your power to legislate for 
their country in that spirit, and if they 
took any other course the Irish people 
would very soon send another class of 
Representatives to this House, who 
would probably not treat you as respect- 
fully as we do. We do our best to 
respect your procedure and your stupid 
laws, but we endeavour to induce you to 
aiter them. You, on the other hand, 
manifest no disposition to alter them, 
and you are slow indeed in taking any 
steps that will be for the benefit of the 
people. On behalf of our constituents, 
we protest against the violation of their 
natural rights and law of which you 
have been guilty. The course you have 
pursued in the past has not tended to 
produce tranquillity in Ireland, but it 
has made the Irish people the enemies 
of your Empire. You talk about the 
American Irish. How is it possible 
that they can have any feeling of loyalty 
towards this country? No doubt the 
action of the National Representatives, 
of the National League, and of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), hasdone very much to 
soften the asperities which exist in other 
parts of the world. I would therefore 
ask who are the greater friends of the 
Empire—we, or those who increase the 
number of the enemies of Great Britain 
and bring the law into contempt? Not 
only that, but they bring the Sovereign 
of this Realm into hostility with the 
people, for every writ that is issued 
against the people runs in this way, 
‘* Victoria, by the Grace of God.” I ask 
fearlessly whether we or the landlords 
are the best friends of the Empire? 
These are the remarks I have to make on 
this subject, and I have to thank the 
House for the attention paid to them. 
I could not allow the debate to close 
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without saying afew words, more par- 
ticularly with regard to the events which 
have occurred in the North Armagh 
Division. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Colonel Saunderson.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury give the House any information 
with regard to the circulation of the 
proposed new Rules of Procedure ? 

"Tare FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Yes, Sir. I will give 
attention to the subject, and I trust they 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th January, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commitrres—Committee 
of Selection, nominated. 

Punic Brtts — First Reading — Probation of 
First Offenders * (3); Christchurch (South- 
ampton) Charter (Correction of Error) * (4) ; 
Women’s Suffrage) * (5). 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords following ; viz., 

E. Morley. L. Boyle. 

E. Lathom. L. Colville of Culross. 
with the Chairman of Committees, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


MILITARY ARMAMENTS AND ORGA- 
NIZATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS, on rising to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking steps, and, if so, what 
steps to improve our military armaments 
and organization ? said, he must apolo- 
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gize to their Lordships for bringing on 
the question that evening. He was glad 
to notice that, from the contents of the 
Speech from the Throne, Her Majesty 
was on friendly terms with all the 
Foreign Powers. But, at the same time, 
they also knew that nothing tended to 
the maintenance of peace so much as a 
state of preparation for war. He would 
go further, and say that he believed a 
strong England, strong not only at 
home, but strong in her coaling stations, 
in her harbours, and in her Colonies, 
was a material element in a question 
which affected the peace of Europe. 
Mention was made of other questions in 
the Speech, no doubt, of great import- 
ance—the questions of Ireland pas sae 
government, for example. Ireland at 
the present moment unquestionably pre- 
sented a spectacle which could not be 

aralleled in any other part of the civi- 
ized world, because in that country law 
and order were apparently suspended in 
a great degree. Important as these 
matters were, however, there was no 
reference whatever in the Speech from 
the Throne to the question of our arma- 
ments, on which all Europe at the pre- 
sent time was agitated, nor as to any- 
thing which the Government proposed 
to do for the defence of the country. It 
was true that their Lordships had heard, 
and they had read statements in the 
newspapers that morning made in ‘‘ an- 
other place” by the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), and he (the Earl of 
Wemyss) believed that the Government 
were Lake alive to what it was neces- 
sary to do in one direction, at any rate, 
for the safety ofthe Empire. They saw 
that the resignation of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) turned on the question of 
Military and Naval Expenditure, as to 
which a Royal Commission and those 
most cognizant with the question agreed 
that there should be an adequate outlay 
on coaling stations and harbours. They, 
no doubt, had also read that the reason- 
ing which led to this resignation on the 
part of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been described as “‘ safe and 
judicious,” but he was greatly mistaken 
if public opinion, without respect to 
Party, would not on this question de- 
clare that safety and sound judgment— 
aye, and public spirit and patriotism, 
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rested with those who maintained the 
necessity of having sufficient and effi- 
cient defences. This was, perhaps, 
the first occasion when a Secretary of 
State for War and a First Lord of the 
Admiralty, backed by their Colleagues 
and a Prime Minister, had successfully 
resisted the curtailment suggested in 
the Estimates by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This was an indication that 
Her Majesty’s Government were keenly 
and patriotically alive to the wants of 
the nation as regarded defence, but he 
should like to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were also turning 
their attention, in the first instance, to 
the question of armaments; and, in the 
next place, to matters affecting military 
organization at home? It had been his 
duty on several occasions to call the 
attention of their Lordships to what he 
considered to be the defects in our ar- 
mament, and also the grave deficiency in 
the matter of military organization. 
About six weeks ago, he read a state- 
ment in a newspaper to the effect that 
the War Office were about to adopt 
what was called the Schulhoff new re- 

ating arm. If this was the case, all 
Fe could say was, better late than never. 
He had seen this arm about five years 
ago, and to his knowledge it was sub- 
mitted to the authorities. It was the 
simplest possible form of repeater. 
There were no springs or other compli- 
cations about it, and for the small sum 
of 8s. the repeating action could have 
been applied and could now be applied 
to the existing arms of the Service. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): To 
the Martini-Henry ? 

Tre Eart or WEMYSS: Yes, to the 
Martini-Henry, by cutting away a por- 
tion of the stock. He believed that 
this question of a good ot rifle 
was of greater importance than a lower 
protistlle, and many other things to 
which attention had been directed. If 
that were the case, he hoped that, look- 
ing to what was going on in Europe 
with regard to armaments and to the 
way in which other nations were arming 
their forces with repeaters, this country 
would not be left in a position of infe- 
riority. If our troops were sent abroad 
armed only with a _breech-loading 
rifle and met troops armed with a re- 
peater, the authorities at the War 
Office would be guilty of a grave 
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dereliction of duty. He hoped no time 
would be lost in giving such an arm to our 
troops. The other point he was anxious 
to obtain some information upon was 
whether any action was being taken 
with reference to the Militia and its orga- 
nization. He hoped the rumour was 
well founded that the Government had 
been moving heaven and earth to do all 
they possibly could to establish two 
Army Corps, thoroughly equipped in 
every way. This step had also 4 too 
long delayed ; but he was very glad to 
hear such a rumour. In the ‘interest of 
the nation and the efficiency of its de- 
fences he trusted that these prepara- 
tions would be promptly carried out. 
As to the Militia, he should like to know 
whether anything was being done to fill 
the Militia up toits proper establishment, 
and also whether the Government in- 
tended to do anything to give effect to 
the original intention that the Militia 
Army Reserve should be borne in excess 
of the Militia Establishment? There 
were other questions, mainly affecting 
the Reserve Forces, the question of artil- 
lery, of commissariat, transport, and the 
equipment of Volunteers. On the last 
mentioned subject, it was known that 
without equipment the Volunteer Force 
could not keep the field for a day. They 
were men with muskets, and nothing 
else. There was an impression, too, 
that although the sum granted to the 
Volunteers was sufficient to cover equip- 
ment, yet there were some corps which, 
from the circumstances in which they 
were placed, found the grant insufficient 
to enable them to equip themselves. He 
hoped the Government would look into 
the question and see that the Volunteer 
Force was made effective, which at pre- 
sent it was not. He had read with in- 
terest and some surprise the speech of 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for War (Lord Harris) at a recent 
distribution of prizes to Volunteers. He 
was bound to say that that speech had 
caused a good deal of alarm through the 
Force, as was shown by the fact that one 
Service newspaper headed its article 
‘Startling Announcement.” The an- 
nouncement was to the effect that only a 
certain sum of money was voted for 
military s, and that, therefore, 
only as m might remain for the 
Volunteers, He ventured to think that 


the Ho f Commons never had re- 
fused, and Walittrould refuse, whatever 
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sum the Ministers responsible for the 
safety of the country and the efficiency 
of the protective Services came and 
asked for, backed by the Government and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
interpretation put bo that speech was 
that it was for the Military Authorities, 
under a proper system of organization, 
to declare what is the proper number of 
Volunteers ; that if there were too many 
Volunteers in one locality they should 
either be allowed to die off or be com- 
pelled to diminish their companies ; and 
that if there were not too many—[ Lord 
Harats dissented.}] He (the Earl of 
Wemyss) was glad to see his noble 
Friend shake his head, because that was 
the impression his speech had made, and 
he was pleased to find it was a wrong 
impression. The Volunteer Army was 
a very sensitive Army; it had existed 
now for nearly 30 years, having sprung 
from the public spirit of the people, and 
been allowed to grow freely in what 
direction it could; and if any Minister 
were to be unwise enough to endeavour 
to deal with the Volunteer Force as he 
would the pieces on a chess-board, the 
whole thing would disappear. It was a 
Force that was full of vigour and growth, 
and he begged the War Office Authorities 
to consider what would be the position of 
the country if we were to lose this Army, 
consisting of some 200,000 men, which 
had done so much for the strength of 
the country, and done so much also to 
raise the character of Englishmen for 
patriotism, public spirit, and self-denial. 
The noble Earl concluded by putting 
the Question of which he had given No- 
tice. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said he 
would intervene fora few moments be- 
tween the reply of the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for War to say 
that, since the question of economy had 
been publicly raised elsewhere in refer- 
ence to the War Department, that there 
might be a considerable waa, Ss the 
Civilian element of this Military Depart- 
ment, and at the same time business 
expedited between Regiments, the units 
of the Army, by a reduction in the num- 
ber of clerks, for whenever an increase 
in the Army took place a small army of 
clerks was added to the Department out 
of proportion to the addition made in the 
combatant portion of the Service. He 
did not think the public were desirous 
of such cheese-paring as taking away 
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the Military Secretary from the Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, who was also the 
General Officer at thatimportant place, or 
taking away the Aide-de-Camp from the 
Brigadiers at Aldershot. He generally 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches(the Earl 
of Wemyss), but would desire, before 
any more money was spent upon the 
Volunteers, that they should be organ- 
ized, and that old force, the Militia, 
should receive more attention both in 
respect to equipment, and by being 
raised or recruited to its proper strength. 
The present state of things made us 
appear more American than the Ameri- 
cans, caused by the number of honorary 
Colonels to be met with wherever you 
went. It would be evidence of great 
ingratitude in the case of any Comman- 
ding Officer of a Regiment at the period 
of the Crimean War, who did not ack- 
nowledge the advantage of the Militia, as 
the means of filling the ranks of their 
Regiments with both old and young 
Soldiers. He maintained that, unorgan- 
ized, the Volunteers might become a 
source of danger rather than strength. 
Of course, the Volunteers were popular 
because every one nearly had some re- 
lative in them, and from the circum- 
stance that theyoriginally costlittle, which 
being less the case now, was an addi- 
tional reason for their not being made 
more efficient, at the expense, and to the 
detriment of, the older Force, the 
Militia; but of all short-sighted cheese- 
paring, neglect of the Coaling Stations 
would be the most objectionable, they 
being inadequate for the purposes of the 
Mercantile Marine, irrespectively of 
those of vessels of war. The cost for the 
Services of the Military Secretary at 
Gibraltar and the Staff at Aldershot, 
lately reduced, would not be more than 
£1,200 per annum altogether, and 
several £1,200 could be saved out of the 
Civilian element of this Military De- 
partment. From the large number of 
Officers who were placed out of the Ser- 
vice against their will, at a great cost to 
the country, although of an age when 
perfectly competent to serve, many might 
be very advantageously employed both 
in the Militia and the Volunteers. 

Tue Eant or NORTHBROOK: I 
am not going to dilate on the speech 
of my noble Friend ; but as reference has 
been made to the subject of the defence 
of our coaling stations, I should be glad 
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if the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for War could ee your Lord- 
ships some general information as to 
the progress which has been made in 
that most important branch of the 
defences of the country. My Lords, 
we have just read in the papers a 
correspondence between the noble Mar- 
quess the Prime Minister (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) and Lord Randolph 
Churehill on the subject of the resig- 
nation by Lord Randolph Churchill of 
the Office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—and as that correspondence 
bears mainly upon the continuance or 
otherwise of the expenditure upon the 
defences for the coaling stations, I can- 
not think it would be right for anyone 
who has had some responsibility in the 
matter to avoid taking the earliest 
opportunity of saying a few words 
upon the subject. The subject of the 
defence of the coaling stations is by no 
means a new one. Royal Oommis- 
sion, which was appointed when the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) was Prime Minister, sat some time 

, presided over by my noble Friend 
(the Frarl of Oarnarvon), and upon it 
were men of the highest distinction, 
both military and civil, including my 
noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Camperdown), and an hon. Friend of 
mine, a Member of the other House, 
Mr. Whitehead, both men of sound 
judgment and experience. They made 
a Report, proposing certain defences 
of coaling stations which they con- 
sidered necessary. That Report was 
very carefully considered by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, and at the time 
I was at the head of the Navy—in 
the winter of 1884—I explained to the 
House the expenditure which the Go- 
vernment had determined on with re- 
spect to the coaling defences. The Esti- 
mates came to between £800,000 and 
£900,000, and were included in the pro- 
gramme which Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment recommended to Parliament, and 
which I had the honour to explain to 
your Lordships. That programme formed 
the basis of the Naval and Military Es- 
timates for the year 1885-6, which were 
Estimates proposed on the responsibility 
of the Administration over which Mr. 
Gladstone presided. The Government 
which succeeded it did not remain suffi- 
ciently loag in Office to propose any 
Estimates to Parliament. The Naval 
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1886-7 were proposed to Parliament 
upon the responsibility of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Administration, while my 
noble Friend (Lord Ripon) was First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Estimates 
roposed to Parliament, including the de- 
ences of the coaling stations, have been 
Estimates proposed to Parliament by 
two Liberal Administrations, over both 
of which Mr. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister. Therefore, the scale of ex- 
penditure with respect to the fortification 
of the coaling stations was a scale delibe- 
rately adopted by two Liberal Govern- 
ments after full inquiry, and accepted, 
I may say without any hesitation, by 
both Houses of Parliament as being ne- 
cessary for the defences of the country. 
Those being the circumstances of the 
case, I feel Sins to express my humble 
Opinion, after having read the corre- 
spondence I have referred to, that 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) would not have been doing 
his duty to the country if he had 
taken the responsibility of following 
the advice of Lord Randolph Churchill 
to abandon or to postpone the com- 
pletion of those defences. The pro- 
gramme of 1884 has formed the basis 
of the Naval, and, to a very considerable 
extent, of the Army Estimates of suc- 
ceeding years, because a large portion 
of the expenditure upon ships—namely, 
the supply of ordnance—is included in 
the Army and not in the Navy Esti- 
mates. The programme which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government of 1884 decided 
to recommend to the country, embraced 
an expenditure of £5,250,000 in excess 
of the normal expenditure, spread over 
a period of about four years. The Esti- 
mates thus framed were accepted by the 
other House of Parliament for 18:5-6; 
and I am bound to say that, so far as I 
am acquainted with the facts of the case, 
it would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
to have conscientiously advised any large 
reduction in the expenses of the Navy. 
The expenditure is mainly for the con- 
struction of ships, and that expenditure 
is almost entirely upon contracts. Oon- 
tracts were made in 1884 which cannot 
now have expired, and the ships cannot 
yet have been completed. How, then, 
would it be possible for the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to make any sweeping 
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reduction in the programme accepted by | portan 


Parliament, and on the faith of which 
the contracts had been entered into? I 
have only one word more to say upon 
the subject, and that is that I cannot 
conceive anything more uneconomical 
than to have violent fluctuations in ex- 
penditure. When the country has once 
determined that a certain scale of ex- 
penditure shall be carried out in a cer- 
tain time, it is the worst economy to en- 
deavour for any purpose of the moment 
suddenly to alter that scale. I myself 
am one of those who believe that the 
greatest economy should be maintained 
in the spending Departments of the 
country ; and, after the completion of 
the contracts made in 1884, and if the 
circumstances should be such as not 
to render it necessary to increase the 
strength of the Navy in any particular 
class of vessel, it appears to me very 
possible for the expenditure on the Navy 
to be again reduced to something like 
its former normal rate. But at the 

resent time I think that it would not 

e consistent with the duty of the First 
Lord if he accepted the making of large 
and sweeping reductions in the expen- 
diture on the Navy. In conclusion, it is 
almost sufficient to state the fact that 
these Estimates have been proposed by 
two successive Liberal Governments to 
satisfy the country that in no sense have 
they been Estimates formed upon any 
aggressive policy, or with any desire of 
going to war. In fact, considering the 
great expansion of the military forces 
of the principal States in Europe, it 
would be almost absurd for anyone to 
accuse this country of wishing to embark 
upon an aggressive war. Our first de- 
sire must be that our Navy should be so 
strong as to prevent any successful at- 
tack being made upon us, and I say, 
without fear of contradiction from any 
one who has paid any attention to the 
subject, that this expenditure has been 
made purely for defensive purposes, and 
to no greater extent than is rendered 
necessary for the safety of the country, 
by the introduction of modern systems 
of armament and the great increase in 
the forces of other nations. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he merely 
wished to remind their Lordships that 
the programme drawn up by the Com- 
mission, over which Lord Casehresin had 

resided, had not been carried out to its 
ullest extent, and some of the most im- 
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t items had been omitted, i- 
ally the fortification of the Cape of 


Hope and of Singapore. He wished 
to ae what was being done with 
regard to Singapore? He mentioned 
this in support of what had fallen from 
the noble Earl opposit6 (the Earl of 
Wemyss). 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): 
I think your Lordships will agree with 
me that there was no occasion for the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) who 
brought this subject forward to apologize 
for having done so. The great interest 
which the noble Earl takes in all mili- 
tary measures is a sufficient justification. 
The only thing I regret is that, in conse- 
quence of the changes which have 
recently taken place, I am not in a posi- 
tion to-night to give him as much infor- 
mation as I should have wished to do 
with regard to the Questions which he 
has addressed to me. I do not think 
that I am justified in anticipating, in 
any way, the remarks which may be 
made later on by the Secretary of State 
for War when the Estimates are brought 
forward. But I think I can give the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches some 
information on one or two points which 
I hope will satisfy him. With regard to 
repeating rifles, in connection with the 
Schulhoff repeater, the question of 
magazine guns has certainly not escaped 
the attention of the Government and 
the Military Authorities. The Oom- 
mittee which has been sitting for some 
time have given it close attention ; and, 
although I am unable to state what kind 
of rifle will be decided on, I can tell him 
that the adoption of a magazine rifle is 
very nearly approaching completion. 
I am not an expert myself in these mat- 
ters; but I am inclined to think that the 
magazine could not have been attached 
to the Martini-Henry by cutting a piece 
out of the stock, and that the noble 
Earl’s suggestion in this matter reminds 
me that it would have been very like 
putting a new piece in an old garment, 
and that the consequences would have 
been as bad in the case of the gun. I 
am informed that the magazine could 
not have been attached. The noble 
Earl pointed out that most foreign 
armies had already adopted the repeating 
m ine rifle, and that we ought not to 
be Be ind them. But, I should like to 
ask, ig the noble Ear! satisfied that each 
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foreign army has the best possible 
repeating rifle ? 
Tfuz Eart or WEMYSS: Very 
sibly not. 


Lorp HARRIS: There is the greatest 
difference between England and foreign 
nations. From our position, it is not so 
absolutely necessary for us to be first in 
the field, and to jump at the first novelty 
in the market. I think we are taking 
the wiser course in considering the 
- various patterns of repeating rifles that 
have been produced, and then testing 
them with the object of adopting the 
best of them. At any rate, that has 
been the course adopted at the War 
Office. The noble Earl also referred to 
the Militia, although he did not go into 
the matter so fully as last autumn. I 
hope that my statement then satisfied 
him. I think he is correct in his im- 
pression that the Military Authorities 
are elaborating a plan for placing two 
Army Corps in the field thoroughly 
equipped. I understand him to suggest 
that the Militia Reserve should be borne 
in excess of the Militia Establishment. 
We hold to the Militia Reserve as a 
body who, in case of mobilization, or in 
case of war, would be of great service 
in making up deficiencies in the Regular 
Army, and if he can persuade the coun- 
try to increase the Establishment by 
30,000 men, I do not think the War 
Department will make any objection, 
onl for myself I shall be glad to wel- 
come the increase. With regard to the 
suggestion of the noble Earl respecting 
the Volunteer Field Artillery, I am 
happy to be able to inform him that we 
propose to supply, at no distant date, 
something like 84 field guns to the 
Volunteer Field Artillery. I may men- 
tion, as I am upon this point, that what 
has been called the reduction in the 
Royal Horse Artillery is a misnomer, 
and ought more correctly to be described 
as a conversion ; and this conversion has 
taken place because in our scheme of 
mobilization it was found that the Royal 
Horse Artillery was in excess of the 
a aoa with regard to the other 

ranches of the Service. The actual 
reduction in the number of guns 
is only 28, and we are going to 
supply, as I have already said, 84 
guns to the Volunteer Field Artillery, 
and the reduction occurs in those bat- 
teries which would lose all their guns 
on a declaration of war; in order that 
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they might form an ammunition column 
instead of withdrawing all their guns, 
two only per battery have been with- 
drawn. The actual reduction in batteries 
is only two—one horse and one field. 
With regard to the Transport and Com- 
missariat for the Volunteers, I think it 
would be an excellent thing if the Volun- 
teers were able to organize their own 
Transport and Commissariat; but I can- 
not say, from my six months’ experience 
at the War Office, that I have found any 
ee anxiety among them on this point. 

f, however, any demand was shown in 
this direction we should take it into 
consideration. That, however, could not 
be carried out without expense. It is 
true it might be done at little cost, but 
that it would cost something I am sure. 
The noble Earl has referred to what an 
article in Zhe Velunteer Service Gazette 
ealls a ‘startling announcement” of 
mine. I never for an instant suggested 
that the Volunteer Force should be re- 
duced. What I stated was, that it was 
for the Military Authorities to say how 
many Volunteers there should be, and I 
am greatly surprised to find that anyone 
can regard this asa ‘‘startling announce- 
ment.”’ Instead, however, of doing that, 
I thought I was making a very encou- 
raging statement. Although Parliament 
votes the Estimates, it does so on the 
advice of the Secretary of State for War, 
who is advised by the Military Autho- 
rities. We are at present not up to the 
Establishment of Volunteers; but we are 
approaching that limit, and I think that 
any wise man when approaching a limit 
in his career would turn his attention 
to and consider what he would do when 
that limit was reached. Similarly, I 
think it is necessary for us to consider 
what is to be done when we have reached 
the full Establishment. We are still 
deficient 20,000; but there is a notice- 
able deficiency in certain branches, such 
as the Submarine Mining Corps and the 
Garrison Artillery, and it is absolutely 
necessary that before we reach the full 
limit of 250,000 men we should com- 
plete in directions that are specially 
necessary for the defence of the country. 
The Volunteers have been recruited for 
the defence of the country, and they 
have shown great patriotism and loyalty, 
and I do not think that that patriotism 
and loyalty will be damped or fail them 
when the Military Authorities ask them 
to do that which is necessary for the de- 
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fence of the country. Butit has not been 
contemplated to reduce the Volunteer 
Forces, and I did not suggest that it 
had. Indeed, I may tell the noble Earl 
that in the mobilization scheme a most 
important part has been assigned to the 
Volusinton I may repeat that, as far 
as I know, there is not the slightest idea 
of reducing the number of the Volun- 
teers. But we are anxious that in any 
increases that may be made, they should 
be in a direction that shall be of the 
greatest use to the country. We fully 
recognize the great value of the Force, 
and are extremely desirous that if the 
time should ever come when they should 
be wanted, they shall be in as efficient a 
state as possible. The noble Earl below 
the Gangway (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
referred to the reduction of the Staff ap- 
pointments at Gibraltar and Aldershot. 
All I can say is that these matters have 
been carefully considered, and that the 
Authorities came to the conclusion that 
these reductions could be made. With 
regard to the reductions which he sug- 
gests on the Civil side of the War Office, 
I can only remind him that there is a 
Commission sitting now to inquire into 
Departmental administration, and it 
would be better to wait for the Report 
of that Commission than to rest on any 
remarks from me, who have had but a 
short experience of the Department. In 
reference to the question of the noble 
Earl as to the armament of the coaling 
stations, I wish I could give him a fuller 
reply. I have no doubt that in a short 
time I shall be able to go into more 
details ; but for the present I will simply 
say that we are proceeding as fast as we 
can, and we are spending all the money 
that has been granted to us by Parlia- 
ment; but delay has no doubt oceurred 
owing to the longer time which it now 
takes, owing to the greater mathematical 
precision required, to make the requi- 
site guns and emplacement. It will be 
found that this year’s Estimates will 
contain provisions for continuing what 
has been done. In some cases the arma- 
ments are being completed as quickly as 
possible, and that is particularly so in 
the case of Singapore. 

Tue Earnt or WEMYSS said, he 
trusted that the House would consider 
that the course which he had taken had 
been justified, for he had elicited some 
valuable declarations from his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
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for War. Ita peared, from the 
delivered soe ay in the other 

by Mr. Gladstone, that what he con- 
sidered two years ago safe and judicious 
to doin order to increase our Imperial 
defences, he no longer thought judicious 
now that he was out of office. With 
reference to the argument that the War 
Office authorities were waiting for the 
best repeating rifle, he would observe 
that that was just the sort of argument 
that might have been used by the 
Austrians before Sadowa. He held 
that it was better to have an inferior 
repeater than none at all. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he fully 
concurred in the statement which had 
been made by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) as to the Votes for the 
Coaling Stations having been proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s recent Adminis- 
trations. The Government, he thought, 
however, had, for very good reasons, 
declined to be party to abandoning the 
further expenditure upon these sta- 
tions; but he might go farther and say 
that the proposals originated out of 
arrangements with the Colonies which 
would make it exceedingly difficult to 
stop the expenditure, and, particularly 
after the Votes in Parliament, to now 
entirely repudiate them. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the two noble Earls (Earl Granville and 
the Earl of Northbrook) took credit to 
Mr. Gladstone for initiating the expendi- 
ture on the Coaling Stations; but Mr. 
Gladstone himself now rather approved 
of the resistance of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to further expenditure 
on them, and considered his action was 
wise and judicious. No doubt, when 
his own Government decided to con- 
struct stations, or to spend money in 
defending them, he thought that also 
wise and judicious. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
seems to think that the members of the 
late Government are determined to 
oppose a Vote of money to which they 
agreed when in power. I wish to 
assure the noble 1 that he is wrong 
in thinking this. I did not hear Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech. Indeed, I was en- 
gaged in receiving a severe lecture from 
one of the dearest and kindest friends 
(Lord Selborne) I ever had. I have 
read the speech, however, and I gather 
from it that, although Mr. Gladstone 
spoke very strongly in favour of eco- 
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nomy, as he always does, he expressly 
guarded himself from giving an opinion 
on any particular point. 


PROBATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS BILL 
[uu] 

A Bill to permit the conditional release of 
first offenders upon probation in certain cases 
—Was presented by the Earl of Belmore; read 
la. (No. 3). 


CHRISTCHURCH (SOUTHAMPTON) CHARTER 
(CORRECTION OF ERROR) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to correct an error in the charter of 
am gray ty granted to the borough of Christ- 
in the county of Southampton—Was 
presented by the Lord President; read la. 
(No. 4). 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [1H.L. ] 


A Bill for extending the —. of voting 
at Parliamentary elections to duly qualified 
women—Was presented by the ws Denman ; 
read la. (No. 5). 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock to Monday next, a 

quarter before Eleven 

o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th January, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issvuep—For Sligo 
(Southern Division), v. Thomas Sexton, 
esquire, who, having been returned asa Mem- 
ber for the said County of Sligo (Southern 
Division), and also for the Borough of Belfast 
(Western Division), has elected to sit for the 
Borough of Belfast (Western Division). 

New Mumser Sworn—Ralph Neville, esquire, 
for Liverpool (Exchange Division). 

Pusuic Britis — Resolutions in Committee — 
Ordered — First Reading — Herb and Ginger 
Beer Makers’ Licence * [16]; Burial Groun 

18); Truck Law Amendment Bill* [21]; 
iquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland )* [22]; 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ulster) * [33] ; 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance * 
44); Religious Prosectutions Abolition * [84]; 
’ Nomination® [102]; Oaths ® 

[104]; Truck * [109]. 

Ordered — First Reading —Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Ireland) [1]; Arbitration of 
Poor Law Questions (Scotland) * (2); Land 
ad (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment ®* [3}; 

Hares Preservation * [4]; Places of Worship 
(Sites) * [5): » ~ pA peer mm Act (1875) 


Amendment ® [6]; A ultural Tenants 
(Ireland) a (7); Limited Owners (Scot- 
land) * ; Officers’ Expenses 
(Scotlan ) 9}; Land Law (Ireland) Act 
(1881) Amendment (No. 2) [10]; Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments ( d)* [11]; County 
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Government (Ireland) * (12); Personal oe 
aa (Exemption from *) » a hi 
Guardians (Ireland) * th ol 
(Metropolis) * ato]; Police vat Enfran- 
chisement® [17] Tenure (Scotland) * 
[19]; Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amend- 
ment * [20]; Mining Royalties * [23]; Muni- 
a Franchise (Ireland) * [24]; Land Law 
ales) * 24); Leaseholds (Facilities of 
Purchase of Fee Simple) * [26]; Criminal 
Law (Ireland) Amendment * {27]; Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment ® 128) ; ; School 
Board for London (Pensions) * [29]; Houses 
in Towns (Ireland)* [30] ; Accumulations * 
[31]; Parliamentary lections*® [32]; Jus- 
tices of Peace * [34]; Police Constables’ Pen- 
sions * [35] ; National School Teachers (Ire- 
land) * [36]; Parochial Boards (Scotland) * 
[37]; Employers’ Liability Act (1880) 
‘Amendment ® {38]; Coal Mines Regulation 
Act (1872) Amendment ® [39]; Representa- 
tion of the People * {40}; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday * [41]; Small Debts 
(Scotland) * (42); Registration of nl 
[43]; Workmen's Certificates * [45]; 
Adulteration © [46]; University Edncation 
(Ireland) * ia) Butter Substitutes * [48]; 
oes Del ucation (Evening Schools) * 
[49]; Technical Education (Ireland) * [50]; 
Access to Mountains (Scotland) * [51]; rof- 
ters (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment ® [5: 2]; 
Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) * 
53); Fisheries (Ireland) * [54]; Housing of 
Working Classes * [55]; ‘Technical Education 
(Day Schools)* [56]; Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland)* [57]; Quarries *® [58]; School 
Board Elections (Scotland)* [59]} 1: Allot- 
ments of Land *® [60]; Vestrymen’s Qualifi- 
cation * [61]; Pauper Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 
land) (Superannuation) ® [62]; Settled Land 
Acts * [63]; Tobacco Cultivation (Ireland) * 
{64}; Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amend- 
ment (No. 3)* [65]; Fairs and Markets 
(Ireland) * [66] ; hold Enfranchisement 
(by Purchase or Rent-charge) * 67); Port 
and Harbour Authorities (Ireland) * [68]; 
Bankruptcy Court (Belfast) * [69]: Market 
Tolls "(Ireland) ® * [70]; Voters’ Qualification 
and sitienetient Elections® [71]; Office 
under the ree (Vacating of Seats) © (72); 
Municipal rations Acts (Ireland) Amend- 
ment ® Ora), lfast Government® [74]; 
Parliamentary Elections (Closing of Public 
Houses) * [75]; Merchant Shippi Act 
(1854) Amendment * [76]; Municipal Elec- 
tions (Scotland) (Corrupt ete ° a LEE 
Steam Engines and Boilers ® (78} ; Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Acts Amendment® [79] ; 
Open § (Dublin) * [80]; Police Force 
Enfranchisement (No. 2) * Bu; Metropolis 
Government * [82]; Leaseholds (Purchase of 
Freeholds) * (83) ; High Sheriff Disqualifi- 
cation (Ireland) * [85]; _Etiendly Societies 
(Transmission of Money) * [86]; Agricultural 
Holings ° (87); Bankruptcy (County Courts) 
(Ireland) * [88]; Electric Lighting Act 
1882) 7 Ro FE [89]; Justice of the 
eace Qualification (Abolition) * [90]; Corn 
Sales * (91); Assistant County Surveyors 
(Ireland) ® (92); be Agricultural Labourers’ 
Wages * [93]; egy ag (Ireland) * foal 
Beer Adulteration (No. 2)* [95]; 
Boilers * (96]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
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on Sunday *® [97]; Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt Practices) Acts Amendment *® [98]; 
Early Closing® [99]; Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment (No. 2) * 
[100]: Building Societies Act (1874) Amend- 
ment * [101]; Private Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 
land) * [103]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment ® 
[10s]; School Fees (Non-Paupers)* [106]; 

ivate Bill Legislation * [107]; Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Fire Brigade Expenses) * 
[108]; Trees (Ireland)® [110]; Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Saturday (Ireland) * 
fl11]; Small ‘Holdings ® [112]; Land Law 
(Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 4)* 
[113]; Fishings, &c. Valuation (Scotland) * 
{114]; Free Libraries Acts Consolidation * 
[115]; Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) * 
[116]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Theatres, &c.) * [117]; Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts Amendment® [118]; Felonious 
Use of Firearms * [119]; Shipwreck * [120]; 
Public Trustee * [121]; Free Libraries Acts 
Amendment *® [122]; Primogeniture * [123]; 
Bankruptcy Courts (Ireland) * [124]; Solici- 
tors’ Annual Certificate Duty * [125] ; Rail- 
way Regulation ® [126]. 


QUESTIONS. 
S anneetiieeatimmee 
BURMAH (UPPER)—MILITARY OCCU- 
PATION OF THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether there is any truth in the 
statement that the Ruby Mines in Upper 
Burmah have been taken possession of 
by British Troops; whether the mines 
have been leased, or are about to be 
leased, to a London jeweller, at an an- 
nual rental of £30,000; and, if so, who 
is to receive such rent; who were the 
former owners of the mines; whether 
force was employed to obtain possession 
of the mines; and, if so, whether the 
former owners will be compensated ; 
and, whether any guarantee has been 
given to the leaseholder of the mines 
for their peaceable possession; and, if 
so, whether British Troops or the Native 
Police are to be employed for that pur- 
pose? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The dis- 
trict of Upper Burmah, in which the Ruby 
Mines are situated, has been occupied 
by Her Majesty’s Forces without oppo- 
sition. The mines have not been leased 
by the Government of India to anybody. 
If they were so leased the rent received 
would form part of the Revenues of 
India. The Kings of Upper Burmah 
claimed to be the owners of the mines. 
It has been alleged, however, that their 
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rights were subject to certain rights 
vested in the inhabitants or headmen of 
the villages in the Ruby region. These 
alleged rights are now being investi- 
gated on the spot, and no disposition 
will be made of the mines until they 
have been ascertained and defined. No 
person has been dispossessed by force 
of any right of property in the Ruby 
Mines, except King Theebaw, whom it is 
not intended to compensate. As there 
is no leaseholder of the mines, the ques- 
tion of guarantee has not yet arisen. 


(Auxiliary Furces). 


THE TREASURY AND THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What sum is paid annually to the Bank 
of England for the safe custody of Go- 
vernment moneys; whether an intima- 
tion was given by the Bank to the 
various Public Departments that they 
could not collect these moneys on the 
9th day of November 1886 (otherwise 
known as Lord Mayor’s Day), on account 
of a projected Socialist procession ; and, 
Shether the Government took any steps 
to enforce fulfilment of agreement on 
the part of the Bank of England ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member’s Question seems to be 
framed on a misapprehension. There 
is no sum paid annually to the Bank of 
England for the safe custody of Govern- 
ment moneys. The only payment made 
to the Bank is in respect of the manage- 
ment of the Debt—a payment which is 
made at a rate fixed by Parliament— 
all other banking business for the Go- 
veroment being undertaken according 
to the custom of bankers without direct 
remuneration. On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1884, the cab containing the col- 
lection from Somerset House was placed 
in danger of being overturned by reason 
of the crowd. Since then it had been 
deemed more prudent not to attempt 
the collection on Lord Mayor’s Day, ac- 
cording to the agreement with the autho- 
rities at Somerset House. No special 
intimation was given by the Bank to 
those authorities on November 9, 1886. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
VOLUNTEER CAPITATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINOENT (Shef- . 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
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State for War, If the Members of the 
Committee appointed by his Predecessor 
to inquire into the condition of the 
Volunteer Force have presented their 
Report; if they recommend any increase 
in the Capitation Grant; and, if he has 
come to any conclusion thereon ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes, Sir; the Volunteer Capitation Com- 
mittee have presented their Report, and 
it contains a recommendation for the in- 
crease under certuin conditions of the 
Capitation Grant. It only bears date 
the 11th of January, and I have not yet 
had time to give to all its recommenda- 
tions the attention which they deserve. 
But I propose to lay the Report on the 
Table, in order that my hon. Friend 
and others who take an interest in it 
may have it in their hands before 
the time comes for discussing it; 
and I hope before long to be able 
to state my decision on the whole sub- 
ject. 


ADMIRALTY—ACCOUNTANT GENE- 
RAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If he can state 
the reason for the extraordinary delay 
in issuing the Return relating to the 
Admiralty (Accountant General’s De- 
partment), which was ordered on the 
4th March last; and, when the paper is 
likely to be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing) (who 
replied) said: The Return is in the 
hands of the printer, and will be pre- 
sented at the Segtanhas of next week. 
The delay was caused by the extraordi- 
nary nature of the Return, for the Ac- 
countant General informs me that the 
additional work thrown on the branch 
of the Department caused by the pre- 
paration of a Return of this magnitude 
can hardly be over-estimated. It was 
necessary to abstract from the salary 
registers for 33 years the amounts 
actually paid to each individual of the 
Accountant General’s Department, as 
well as every increase or decrease in 
number of salaries, and the authorities 
for the changes. Notwithstanding the 
time, trouble, and money spent on this 
Return, I fear it will be of no public 
utility. 

Hr, Howard Vincent 
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THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—NON- 
REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the changes in the 
electoral basis of the country, some re- 
presentation of the interests hitherto 
neglected will be appointed on the 
Charity Commission, and other nomi- 
nated bodies dealing with great public 
questions and public moneys, to adapt 
such non-representative bodies to the 
altered circumstances as regards the ap- 
plication of the principle of representa- 
tion ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. HF. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Charity Commissioners are appointed 
by the Crown, and I am not aware that 
any interests with which the Commis- 
sioners have in any way to deal have 
been neglected. Three of the Commis- 
sioners hold permanent and three tem- 
porary appointments. With regard to 
**other nominated bodies,’ I must ask 
the hon. Member to put his Question 
into more definite language, and to state 
what particular bodies are referred to, 
and what interests are neglected. 


MARRIAGE LAW—ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
fact that where one of two parties in- 
tending to marry resides in England and 
the other in Scotland, they may marry 
in England upon production of a certifi- 
cate of proclamation of banns in Scot- 
land, but that there is no similar pro- 
vision enabling them to marry in Svot- 
land; and, if such is the fact, whether 
when the Bill is introduced by the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of dispensing 
with the presence of the Registrar at 
the celebration of marriages in Non- 
conformist places of worship, or at some 
other time, he proposes to authorize 
Superintendent Registrars of districts 
in England to issue certificates for the 
celebration of such marriages in Scot- 
land, or otherwise remove the anomaly ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am not aware 
that any difficulty has ever arisen in 
regard to banns where a person whose 
residence is in England desires to be 
married in Scotland toa person residing 
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there; but I shall make inquiry, and I 
shall feel obliged if the hon. Member 
will repeat his Question next Thurs- 
day. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES — 
THE FISHERIES’ DISPUTES. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If he can, 
consistently with the public interests, 
state whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking any and what steps to 
bring about a speedy settlement of the 
pending Fisheries Dispute between 
Canada and the United States of 
America, or, if he can hold out any 
hopes that such a settlement will be 
effected ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): My answer to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is in tenour 
with what was stated by the First 
Lord of the Treasury last night. 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
continaously in correspondence with 
the Government of the United States 
on the question of the extent, if 
any, to which fishermen from the 
United States shall be permitted to 
fish in Canadian waters and to enter 
Canadian bays and harbours, otherwise 
than as prescribed by the Treaty of 
1818, all subsequent agreements having 
lapsed. The House will bear in mind 
that the fisheries of the Dominion are 
by all admissions very valuable. Her 
Majesty’s Government have followed 
the traditional policy of successive Ad- 
ministrations in maintaining the rights 
of the Colonies, with a desire to con- 
ciliate the United States. Without pur- 
suing the course of the negotiations, I 
may say that a proposal has just reached 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Government of Canada, which is under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which, from the libe- 
rality of its character, appears likely to 
contribute materially to the settlement 
of the disputes. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Me. T. FRY greg se asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has, or if not, if he will 
take steps to prevent the further burn- 
ing and levelling of cottages at Glen- 
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beigh; and, ifit is by the authority of 
the Government that General Sir Red- 
vers Buller has endeavoured to obtain 
from the mortgagee of that estate very 
large concessions of rent ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
General Buller’s action in this matter 
is shown in the correspondence that 
has been published. He did not 
interfere at all until 70 ejectments 
were in the hands of the Sheriff; 
and he was thanked by both sides for 
aiding in effecting an agreement which, 
if kept by the tenants, would have pre- 
vented what has occurred. Of course, 
Her Majesty’s Government are respon- 
sible for his action. I have no legal 
right, and therefore no power, to take: 
the steps suggested by the hon. Member 
in the first part of the Question. Iam 
sure the hon. Member is actuated in his 
interference in this matter by the 
most benevolent of motives; and I 
hope he will give me credit on my part 
for being quite as sorry as he can be for 
any suffering inflicted upon these poor 
people, although we may disagree as to 
the cause of that suffering. Now, I 
will give a friendly challenge to the hon, 
Member. There is but one real remedy , 
for such a case as this. It is to remove 
these people from this poverty-stricken 
district. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) : 
Shame ! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Dr. TANNER: Remove the land- 
lords. 

Mr. T. FRY: I rise to a point of 
Order. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
entitled to enter upon questions of 
debate ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Removed with their own free will to 
some other place in Ireland. 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of Order. I ask you whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is not out of 
Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: To 
some other place in Ireland, or else- 
where, where they can live in real pros- 
perity and comfort. 

Dr. TANNER: Shame, shame! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order!. I . 
must call the attention of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the fact that he has just uttered 
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a word which is not Parliamentary. 
lle used the word ‘‘Shame.” It is a 
word which is of recent use, and one 
which is becoming frequent. It is.an 
expression which ought to be rigorously 
put down. With the authority and 
sanction of the House, I shall propose 
for the future to take notice of it. 

Mr. T. FRY: [ rise to a point of 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether, 
in answer to a Question of this kind, 
the riglft hon. Gentleman is at liberty 
to into so many points which are 
soap points of debate ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Unquestionably in 
an answer to a Question it is the Ques- 
tion itself that has to be answered, and 
debate is not permitted. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
All I wish to say is this—that if the 
hon. Member and those who take an 
interest in this matter should desire to 
promote such a settlement, I shall be 
most delighted to give them all the aid 
in my power, public or private, towards 
carrying it out. 

rn. T.C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) : ‘I wish to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to convey 
to the House that the expression of 
thanks on the part of both parties given 
to Sir Redvers Buller was an expression 
of thanks on the part of the tenants 
whose houses were levelled and burnt 
down under the process of eviction ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to ask whether we are 
to understand by the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman that this expression of 
thanks which we are told was conveyed 
by both parties to Sir Redvers Buller 
was conveyed to him for having insti- 
gated and advised the levelling of the 
tenants’ own houses ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: 
The expression of thanks appears in the 
correspondence to which refer, and 
the thanks were given by Mr. Head on 
the side of the landlords, and on the 
side of the tenants by Father Quilter. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I wish to ask the Govern- 
ment a very simple Question arising out 
of this matter. It is, does the Govern- 


ment approve of the action of Mr. Winn 
and his agent in burning these people 
out of their homes ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAUH: It 
is not my business to express any opinion 
whatever on the subject. 


Mr. Speaker 
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The Returns. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND)—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When the Report of 
the Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Land Act will be ready ? 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnartt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), 
in reply, said, that the statement in the 
Queen’s Speech to the effect that the 
Report of this Commission would be 
shortly ready was based on the authority 
of the Chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion; but he was unable to say at what 
date it would be published. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—THE RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Returns of the Irish Land Commission 
with respect to judicial rents for the 
months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1846, respectively, 
will be in the hands of Members? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Bracz) (Bristol W.), in 
reply, said, he was unable to answer the 
Question at present. He had communi- 
cated with the Land Commission on the 
subject, but had got no reply yet. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Returns of Evictions in Ireland for the 
three months ended 30th September, 
1886, and 3lst December, 1886, respec- 
tively, will be in the hands of Members ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacz) (Bristol, W.), in 
reply, said, the Returns were in the 
hands of the printers. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would undertake that 
this information would be in the hands 
of the Members of the House before he 
moved the second reading of the Bill of 
which he had given Notice yesterday ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Which information ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The information 
referred to in these two Questions. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The Returns will be certainly in the 
hands of hon, Members of the House 
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before the second reading of any Bill is 
likely to be moved. 


DISPENSARY DISTRICTS (IRELAND)— 
MOHIGEELA. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Kilna- 
martyna section of the Mohigeela dis- 
pensary district contains seventeen 
townlands, with a population of 600 
persons; whether the distances which 
must be travelled by the sick poor are 
considerable ; whether fourand fivemiles 
has often to be walked by the sufferin 
poor; and, whether he will recommen 
that the local dispensary doctor shall 
visit the Kilnamartyna station in the 
Mohigeela dispensary district upon two 
days inthe week? The hon. Member 
also expressed his regret that the names 
of the localities had been massacred by 
the printer. 

Tse CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hioxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.), 
in reply, said, he would ask the hon. 
Member, and also hon. Members from 
Ireland, to be good enough, when they 
wished to ask Questions relating to 
matters of local details like this, to give 
him a few days’ Notice. It would be 
quite impossible for him otherwise to 
reply to the Questions. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS—THE REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to found a Bill upon the 
recommendations made in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Belfast 
Riots; and, if so, whether he can say 
when the Bill will be brought in ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.), in 
reply, said, the Report was only pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant a few 
days ago, and it was only the Report of 
four out of the five Commissioners. ‘The 
Report of the dissenting Commissioner 
had not yet been sent in ; and, of course, 
it would be premature for him (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) to express any 
opinion as to what should be done in the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the dissenting 
Commissioner stated that he would send 
in an independent Report? 
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Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Yes; he has written to say that he 
would do so. 


MINES REGULATION 
TION. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Government intend 
to introduce a Bill this Session to amend 
the Mines Regulation Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce such a Bill 
very shortly. If the hon. Gentleman 
would permit him to say so, he should 
be very glad if he would allow him to 
communicate with him and show him 
the Bill before the second reading in 
order to receive any suggestion he might 
have to make. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHE- 
QUER—TIME OF TAKING SEAT IN 
THIS HOUSE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
AsI am anxious to ask an important 
financial Question, perhaps the First 
Lord of the Treasury will be 
enough to tell me when the Chancellor 
- Sag ere is likely to be in his 

ace 

r Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 

Samira) (Strand, Westminster): In 

answer to the hon. Member, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer has not given 
me any information on the subject. 


ACT—LEGISLA 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ae 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGBT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. ]— 
| See page 84. | 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the task he had to discharge 
was an easy one, because he believed 
the cause he had to plead was a just 
one, and because he bad invariably ex- 
perienced great indulgence from all 
quarters of the House when he had ad- 
dressed it. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite would admit that he 
had every reason to desire the happiness, 
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the peace, and the prosperity of his 
native land. He had the honour to be 
an Irishmen, and he had the misfortune 
to be an Irish landlord. As an Irish- 
man he wished to see Ireland peaceful 
and happy; and as an Irish landlord, 
from his desire to be in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, the House would believo 
that it was to his interests that Ireland 
should be happy, rich, and contented. 
At present he was sorry to say that none 
of these adjectives applied to Ireland; 
the country was again in acrisis. Un- 
happily, they were accustomed to go 
through crises from time to time in Ire- 
land, and now a crisis in that country 
had become the rule and not the excep- 
tion. But crises in Ireland varied very 
considerably in their nature and charac- 
ter. There was the crisis of famine, due 
to climatic influences, perhaps the most 
terrible of all; then there was that crisis 
which appeared to be of a spontaneous 
character, and which manifested itself 
from time to time;in crime and outrage, 
showing that under the surface of Irish 
society there was a smouldering fire 
ready at the first opportunity to break 
forth. But there was a third kind of 
crisis—a manufactured crisis, and that 
was the nature of the crisis from which 
Ireland was now suffering. Some years 
ago—in 1881 and 1882—there was a 
crisis of that description, and he then 
ventured to read to the House an extract 
from a speech made by the Leader of the 
Irish Party. That hon. Member was 
present in the House when it was read, 
and he did not then, and had not since 
contradicted it, and therefore the House 
might take it to be correct. In that 
speech, delivered in America before the 
present trouble arose in Ireland, the 
hon. Gentleman stated “that he intended 
to go over to England and make the 
situation a hot one for the English 
Government,” although he (Colonel 
Saunderson) must admit that at the end 
of the speech he said he hoped the agi- 
tation would pass by without much 
bloodshed. Well, the hon. Gentleman 
went over to Ireland, and, with the 
assistance of able coadjutors, now pro- 
bably sitting below the Gangway, he 
manufactured that crisis, and it was a 
matter of opinion whether there was 
much or little bloodshed on that occasion. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
read the butcher’s bill of the Land 
League for two-and-a half years, in 
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order to show that the manufactured 
crisis did not pass in a bloodless manner. 
From January 1, 1880, to September 30, 
1882, there were 57 agrarian murders 
in Ireland, That was carrying on the 
hon. Gentleman’s special mode of argu- 
ment with the Government of England. 
There were 145 attempts at murder 
during that period. He would call that 
a large amount of bloodshed. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway and 
those who sympathized with them had 
the habit of describing such unfortunate 
crimes as ‘‘ the desperate attempt of an 
unhappy people to vindicate their rights 
—the desperate remedy of revenge.” 
If that were so, one would naturally ex- 
pect that among the victims of those 57 
murders in two-and-a-half years, and 
145 attempts at murder, a large pro- 
portion would be found to be extermi- 
nating landlords. Nothing of the kind. 
Among the 57 murdered persons only 
four were landlords. The landlords 
came off very well. Equally so, among 
the 145 attempts at murder only 10 
were made on landlords; and, there- 
fore, the blood was not shed in order 
that the Irish people might take revenge 
upon their oppressors, but to establish 
paar pwd in Ireland the yoke of the 

nd League, a yoke which was still un- 
broken, and a yoke which, if Ireland 
was ever to be happy, rich, and con- 
tented, must be crushed and destroyed. 
This crisis was not unexpected. They 
had had a very fair warning. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court),and other hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
made speeches in which they predicted 
that we wereabout to have a crisis in Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian was under 
the very painful impression that, owing 
to the fact that the weather was threat- 
ening and the crops indifferent, there 
would be poverty and its concomitant 
distress in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman must have been very well 
satisfied that, on that one occasion, he 
had not prophesied in vain. The 
weather last autumn was not absolutely 
faultless; but he (Colonel Saunderson) 
would take it that it was better than the 
average weatherin Scotland. Then as 
to the crops, as to the agricultural re- 
sources of Ireland, they had not, on 
the whole, a bad season. The right hon, 
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Gentleman the Member for Derby 
founded his prognostication on two facts 
—first, on the letter of Sir James Caird, 
which struck bim very much as it struck 
everybody, and then on a letter he had 
seen written by a commercial person 
who had travelled in the South and 
West of Ireland, and who had in the 
month of September seen the stalks of 
the potato withered and brown. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman had consulted 
some more bucolic authority—for in- 
stance, the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere)—he would 
have learnt that in September, when the 
stalks got withered and brown, it was a 
sign, not of the death of the potato, 
but that it was ripe for gathering. Then 
came something more serious than 
either of those prognostications, a 
speech from the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, in which he said he shud- 
dered to contemplate the future before 
Ireland—there were to be evictions. 
Landlords, according to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, had two desires—one to get 
the utmost farthing out of their tenants, 
and the other to turn those tenants out 
and to level their houses. Persons knew 
but little about landlords if they 
imagined that they desired to enter into 
possession and to farm their own estates. 
But according to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, who shuddered at the 
contemplation, there would probably be 
crime and outrage in Ireland. Well, he 
(Colonel Saunderson) was happy to say 
that, as far as crime and outrage were 
concerned, at the present moment there 
was comparatively little. Certainly, 
there were crimes occurring in Ireland 
of an unhappy agrarian character ; but 
they were confined to one or two locali- 
ties, and to him, as an Irishman, that was 
a matter of deep satisfaction. Then 
they had the crisis predicted by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who was perfectly certain there was 
going to be a crisis, and a prophet who 
could fulfil his own prophecy was always 
the most certain and successful at the 
present time. There were few Members 
in the House who could have forgotten 
the speech of the hon. Member last 
year. He (Colonel Saunderson) had 
listened to it with great attention, and to 
its conclusion with admiration. The 
end of it was almost still ringing in bis 
ears. In that speech the hon. Member 
appeared to take up a challenge which 
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England bad thrown down; he was 
going across to Ireland to show to Great 
Britain and the world that there was 
still some fight left in the Irish race. 
He (Colonel Saunderson) said to him- 
self, as he listened, that at last, after a 
course of centuries, we should see an 
Irish patriot on the war path. But 
what happened? What did those 
prophecies of future deeds of valour de- 
generate into? They would have to go 
to a town in the West of Ireland to see 
the result of the crisis manufactured by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, a town 
on one side of which sat an agent, in 
his office, waiting patiently for his rents, 
which were never to appear; and at the 
other side of the town the hon. Mem- 
ber collecting those rents from the ten- 
ants as they passed by, and then getting 
up on his car—which, he believed, after- 
wards upset—with his pockets full of 
money, and himself filled with delight 
at having succeeded in becomin 

possessed of the landlords’ money, whic 

was to fight the enemies of the people 
and the National League—in short, that 
heroic patriot of the House of Commons, 
that eloquent Irishman, when he went 
over to Ireland, turned himself into a 
garnishee hero. The object which in- 
duced him (Colonel Saunderson) to tres- 
pass on the attention of the House was 
to try to get hon. Members on both sides 
to lay down clearly and distinctly what 
they believed the rights of property 
really meant. He maintained that, at 
the present moment, the question in 
Ireland was not between landlord 
and tenant — whether the landlord 
made too much money, and whether 
the tenant could not pay. The battle, 
in which they, the unfortunate Irish 
landlords, occupied the front rank, was 
whether the law of the land—that was 
to say the law of the Crown—or the law 
of the Land League should be the law 
in Ireland. Was the Crown going to 
protect the rights of the landlords? 
They, the Irish landlords, up to the pre- 
sent, desired to remain under the law of 
the Crown, which admitted the rights of 
property. It had curtailed those rights ; 
well, he did not object to that; but it 
established certain rights clearly and 
distinctly. Now, he wanted to know 
whether the House intended to sweep 
those rights away? Did it intend to 
permit the law of the League to be 
superior to the law of the Crown? The 
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law of the Crown prevented the land- 
lords from tyrannizing over their ten- 
ants; and it laid down, by its Courts, 
certain conditions upon which, and upon 
which alone, the landlord could receive 
rents. The Irish tenant had rights 
possessed by no other tenant on the face 
of the earth. He (Colonel Saunderson) 
challenged hon. Members to go to 
America, their happy hunting-ground, 
to find out what the condition of the 
tenant was there. He did not mean to 
say that all landlords were good men. 
He supposed many of them were bad 
men. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Bad men were to 
be found everywhere but in the House 
of Commons. Was it because there 
were a few bad landlords in Ireland that 
the whole class of Irish landlords were 
to be swept into one category of con- 
demnation? He should say he ad- 
mired the astuteness and the ability of 
those who had designed the special 
mode of attack upon the landlords of 
Ireland involved by the Plan of Cam- 


ign. 

“ib. WILLIAM REDMOND: Were 
ou attacked by the Plan of Campaign ? 
t Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: No; be- 
cause he lived in Ulster. There was an 
organized attempt at the present mo- 
ment to render the government of Ire- 
land by the law of the land impossible, 
and one of the instruments to bring 
about that object was the Plan of Cam- 
paign. It wasa plan preconceived, by 
whom he did not know, but carefully 
carried out with an object. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had denied that he was the author 
of it. That was stated in the course of 
an interview with the representative of 
a paper (Zhe Pall Mall Gazette) that in- 
dulged in slight flights of imagination. 
The hon. Member,:it was also stated— 
and he (Colonel Saunderson) was sorry 
to hear it—was suffering from a com- 
plication;of diseases—whether political 
or personal he could not say. [ Cries of 
Order!” and ‘‘Shame!”’ from the Irish 
Benches.| Well, he only gave what ap- 
peared in the papers. He knew nothing 
about it; but, whoever conceived the 
Plan, he should give him credit for 
astuteness in mounting the law upon 
the most unpopular and weakest horse 
in the country. By it the law was to 
be upset, and the government of Ireland 


was to be rendered impossible. To show 
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that he did not exaggerate in that, and 
that the Plan had been long conceived, 
and had been deliberately carried out, 
he would ask the House to allow him 
to read extracts from two speeches de- 
livered 7 the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond), who he or 
was in his place. [Cries of ““No!”’] 
Well, at least there was a Relative of his 
in his place, who was eminently capable 
of speaking for him. This was what the 
hon. Member for Wexford had said at 
the Chicago meeting— 

“*T assert here to-day that the government of 
Ireland by England is an impossibility, and I 
believe it to be our duty to make it so. Were 
our people tamely to submit to the yoke which 
has been once again placed on their necks they 
would be unworthy of the blood which they 
have inherited from their fathers, who preferred 
poverty to dishonour, and death to national 
slavery.” 
Therefore, it had been decided at 
Chicago that the government of Ire- 
land by the Crown was to be rendered 
impossible. On January 25 the hon. 
Member for Wexford, speaking in Ire- 
land, made a speech in which he used 
the following words :— 

“I do not believe that in the past 100 
years of English rule in Ireland there was ever 
a time when the Irish ple were more tho- 
roughly disaffected, or at which the English 
Government was more thoroughly hated and 
despised by Irishmen, and rightly too. This 
Government that came into power with the 
boast that they would be firm and resolute have 
exhibited the most extraordinary cowardice and 
weakness. They have been confronted by the 
Irish people ; in every step they have taken they 
have been thw: , baffled, humiliated, and 
weakened. Why, their decrees are literally 
danced upon by the Irish people, their Pro- 
clamations from Dublin Castle are treated as 
waste paper. ‘To-day the whole of the people 
of Ireland are against them.” 


The latter extract showed that the Chi- 
cago policy was still carried outin Wex- 
ford. The hon. Member also reminded 
his hearers that he had said at Chi- 
cago— 

‘That the very laws of nature themselves 
would prevent the possibility of a peaceful 
winter in Ireland this winter.” 

And it was a Plan of Campaign in- 
volving this principle that had more or 
less commended itself to the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. The Plan of 
Campaign was supposed to be intended 
to protect tenants who could not pay 
their rents from the greed of their land- 
lords; but its effect had been to enable 
tenants who could but who would not pay 
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to keep their rents. [Home Rule cries of 
‘*No!” and cheers.| Hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite cried 
‘‘No!” but he would show them that 
he was right, out of the mouth of one of 
their own Leaders. On the 24th of 
January the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, speaking at Glenbeigh, said— 
**T will show Mr. Roe, if he has any stomach 
for such work, men who can pay and will not 
pay, because I tell them not to pay. I will 


show him men who avow that they can Pay and 
refuse to pay, because they are in the Plan of 


Campaign.” 

Five or six years ago the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had manfully 
attacked and had crushed down the very 
organization which he had now taken 
under his protection. Thenit had taken 
the form of a plan by violence; but 
violence was not found to pay, because 
it involved the possibility of bein 
hanged, or of picking oakum, which 
were too disagreeable possibilities for 
Irish patriots to have to encounter. The 
Plan of Campaign was far superior to 
the ‘‘No Rent” Manifesto, because it 
prevented the landlords from getting 
the rents; it prevented the tenants from 
keeping it ; and it poured itinto the Na- 
tional till, the pockets of the League; and 
he imagined that after hon. Members 
had gone round collecting money which 
did not belong to them it was hardly to 
be doubted that, to some extent, some- 
body went shares in it. It had been 
said that the Plan of Campaign had not 
been put into force in Glenbeigh; and 
eereee it had not been put into force 
directly, but it had undoubtedly been 
put into force indirectly, because it was 
quite in accordance with the Plan of 
Campaign that poor tenants should be 
evicted just before the re-assembling of 
Parliament in order that capital might 
be made out of the alleged rapacity of 
Irish landlords. [A Home Rule Mem- 
BER: Exactly so.} So he imagined. 
The rapacity of the landlords in the 
Glenbeigh case might be judged of by 
the fact that there being six years’ ar- 
rears of rent due by the tenants, amount- 
ing to £6,177, the landlord had offered 
to wipe out the whole debt if the tenants 
would pay a half-year’s rent, amounting 
to £865. He had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Jandlord in question; but 
he challenged hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite to point out any land- 
lord in England or Reotland who had 
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dealt more generously by their tenants. 
But there was better testimony than 
anything he could urge—that of the 
parish priest. He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the letter of the 
parish priest, the Rev. Thomas Quilter, 
to Colonel Turner, the landlord. The 
parish priest very naturally and very 
rightly had interfered on behalf of his 
people, and obtained what he looked 
upon as most generous and satisfactory 
terms from the landlords. Then the 
hon. Members for both East and West 
Kerry came and held a meeting in the 
locality on the 15th of November, and 
the arrangement was thrown to the 
winds. Then the parish priest, like an 
honest man, washed his hands of the 
whole concern. [{Mr. T. C. Harnune- 
ton: He presided at the meeting which 
was held.} Yes; but he had previously 
written the following letter to Colonel 
Turner :— 
“Glenbeigh, December 13, 1886. 

“My dear Sir,—I regret that only 17 of the 
70 tenants have sent their rents to-day to Mr. 
Roe. Though promising that they would ac- 
cept the terms, they have withdrawn at the 
last moment from its fulfilment. You have 
done your own part, and General Buller has 
acted a kind-hearted part, and my Bishop his 
part; but let Mr. Roe now do his part with 
them. 1 think we have done all that could be 
done, and I shall never again, during my time 
in Glenbeigh, interfere between a landlord and 
his tenants. I have poor slaves who will not 
keep their word. Now let Mr. Roe, or any 
other agents in future, deal with Glenbeighans 
in any way he likes. Again thanking General 
Buller pa yourself, 
“T remain, &c., 

“Tuomas Quitrer, P.P.”’ 


In a previous Session he (Colonel Saun- 
derson) ventured to point out that the 
Irish people were enslaved by a yoke 
which they could not break. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!” ] He maintained that, in view of 
these wretched tenants, who were held 
up as specimens of the Irish people, who 
refused to fulfil their engagements owing 
to the interference of hon. Members op- 
osite, he had a right to say that the 
rish people were enslaved. Did the 
House believe that Ireland would be a 
better country, better governed, and 
more prosperous, by handing her over to 
the men who had enslaved her? Look- 
ing, as he very naturally did, with very 
great anxiety at the demonstrations that 
their opponents made in this country, 
he must admit that he felt considerable 
satisfaction. He did not believe tha 
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the cement was yet hardened down 
which joined the English Radical Party 
to that below the Gangway. He had a 
right to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, after the 
distinct statements he had made, how it 
was he so suddenly changed his mind 
as to the form of government which he 
believed would be for the welfare of 
Ireland? A meeting of their opponents 
had been held at Leeds, at which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) spoke. 
The first-named right hon. Gentleman 
wound up by saying that ‘‘they had 
finally decided to adopt the old policy 
and the old Leader.” They had a 
perfect right to adopt the old Leader— 
there was no man who had succeeded 
better than he had done in acquiring 
the affections of his followers. But 
what right had they to call their policy 
the old policy? When he (Colonel 
Saunderson) read that speech, he took 
considerable trouble to find how long 
the policy spoken of had then been 
their policy, and he found it was exactly 
eight months. It was the adoption of 
an eight months’ child, and he believed 
that an eight months’ child, if it survived 
its birth, had generally a delicate and 
precarious existence. Surely it was not 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
five years ago; and he wondered that 
the ghost of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
made at Leeds, did not rise up to con- 
front right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
had read, with very great interest, books 
entirely devoted to the life, career, and 
adventures of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian; but the writers of 
those books did not seem to have dis- 
covered why he had changed his 
opinions. But he (Colonel Saunderson) 
thought he had discovered for the first 
time why the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed his opinions. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, if he might say so in a 
respectful sense, the Napoleonic pecu- 
liarity of respect for big battalions. 
Little over five years before, in the very 
place where this policy was adopted, the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of his 
present friends and allies. He (Colonel 
Saunderson) did not say this with the 
odject of exciting a blush on one side or 


the other, or of exciting bad blood in! 
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that happy family ; but he had a perfect 
right to ask and to try to understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed his opinions. Speaking, then, 
five years ago, at Leeds, of his present 
friends and allies—the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork and his followers—the 
right. hon. Gentleman said that they 
were only a handful of men in Parlia- 
ment following Mr. Parnell], and ho 
could not call them a Party, as they 
were not entitled to be called a Party. 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
had a very small opinion of hon. Geutle- 
men below the Gangway, for he went on 
to say :— 

*‘They are gentlemen who make themselves 
perfectly responsible for a new gospel of Irish 

triotism ; and, even with respect to them, it 
is hard to understand how far it may be with 
them compulsion and how far will—so hard is 
it that I do not attempt to identify them. I 
frankly take the case of Mr. Parnell as exhibit- 
ing to you what I say—that the state of things 
in Ireland is going to be a question between law 
on the one hand and sheer lawlessness on the 
other.”’ 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was then followed by the same band of 
men, professing the identical principles 
which he at present holds, and main- 
taining them with courage and ability 
in the House. Yet, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he was the 
Leader of a gang not worthy to be 
called a Party. Those were then the 
views of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian with regard to Home Rule; but 
when the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork had a following of 85 followers, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s political 
convictions appeared to change, and he 
framed a new policy for a new Party. 
So far as he (Colonel Saunderson) was 
aware, neither in nor out of the House 
had the right hon. Gentleman ever 
attempted to explain how it was he came 
to change his convictions. He did not 
suppose that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would think it would secure 
the peace of the Metropolis in which 
they lived if the law breakers were 
to be made the law makers. At 
that period of his political history 
nothing could be too hard in the views he 
took of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, who then held precisely the same 
principles that he now held. He had 
not changed in any way. The very re- 
markable structuro which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
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had constructed rested its foundation on 
the one side on British Radicalism, and 
on the other on Irish-American Fenian- 
ism, with himself as chief corner stone. 
Further, it depended for exterior orna- 
ment on two political gargoyles, the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and the hon. Member for 
North-West Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare). 
He imagined they must be held in high 
repute, for they came over to Ireland the 
other day as the special Representatives 
of the Party of Separation. The hon. 
Member for Northampton did not come 
further than Dublin—he was arrested 
by the Lord Mayor’s dinner; but the 
other hon. Gentleman went on, and in 
orderto show that he (Colonel Saunderson) 
was not exaggerating when he said they 
were looked upon in Ireland as special 
Representatives of the Party of Separa- 
tion, he would read what a very eminent 
judge on such a point had said. Mr. 
William O’Brien, speaking of their 
English friends present, said— 

“One of them is our ambassador to-day and 
my friend, Mr. Conybeare, an English Mem- 
ber of Parliament. I can say that from my 
experience of him in the House of Commons I 
know no man who is a better type of the young 
democracy of Great Britain.”’ 


Undoubtedly the hon. Member for 
North-West Cornwall appeared to be a 
very vigorous politician, taking very 
strong views of what ought to be done 
to rectify affairs in Ireland, for he 
said— 

“‘Tfin England these things were to happen, 
and he was a tenant whose house was to be 
torn down in that manner, he would take care 


indeed to have some weapon ready to brain the 
scoundrel.” 


This favourable specimen of the 
young British democracy certainly held 
strong views as to the manner in which 
agrarian disputes should be settled. It 
did not appear, however, that the hon. 
Gentleman went over to Ireland in fear 
of his life, because he had made a 
speech in which he said he would be 
able to prove to the English Parliament 
that he had said the same things both 
in Ireland and England as those for 
which the hon. Members (Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Dillon) had been prosecuted, 
but the Government dare not arrest and 
put into prison an English Member of 
Parliament. Then all he could say was, 
if the Government did its duty, they had 
a right to expect that any outrageous 
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man. whether he was English 6% Irish, 
would ultimately find his way to gaol. He 
should like to ask, before concluding, if 
there was any daylight in the situation ? 
He believed there was a better oppor- 
tunity now of finally settling the Irish 
Question than they had had for years, 
and for this reason. Years ago, when 
he had the honour of sitting in the ranks 
of the Liberal Party—at that time the 
Liberal Party held on to the old policy— 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian introduced a Land Bill 
which he supported most heartily ; be- 
cause he «at he was of the same 
opinion now—that the final solution of 
the Irish Question could only come from 
the Irish people. ‘Hear, hear!’’] 
No one could hold that opinion more 
strongly than he, and he had always 
cmaatad that the way to get the people 
on the side of law and order was to give 
the tenants of Ireland a stake in the 
country ; and he held now that the stake 
given them was by the Land Bill of 
1881, although at present it proved to 
be a failure, even in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian himself. For his part, he 
believed that that Bill was laying the 
foundation of the solution of the Irish 
Question. He believed they ought to 
enlist the Irish people on the side of the 
law, and he held that a successful Land 
Bill would have that effect, and that 
every man who owned his farm would 
be enlisted on the side of law and order, 
right and justice. In conclusion, he 
had to thank the House for having 
listened to him with so much attention ; 
but he would try again, before he sat 
down, to impress upon the House the 
fact that the battle they were fighting 
now was a battle in which the whole 
future of the country was bound up. 
They had taught Ireland a terrible 
lesson in the past ; they had taught her 
that she had only to consider that she 
had only to be riotous and rebellious, 
that she had only to commit crime, in 
order to get what she wanted from the 
English Parliament. They must teach 
her another and a different and a better 
lesson. If she showed her right she 
would getconcession ; but she would never 
get concession by the hand of crime and 
outrage. They had appealed to England 
in the past ; they had asked the country— 
and the appeal had not been made in 
vain—to maintain the Union of the two 
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countries. They now make an appeal 
which also would not be in vain; they 
asked the country and the House to 
maintain the law. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, that anyone who had 
listened to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite must 
have found it extremely difficult to re- 
concile the opinions of that Gentleman 
with the votes he had given. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said that the 
settlement of the Irish Question, in his 
opinion, was to proceed from the people 
oF Ireland themselves, and that the 
sympathy of the people of Ireland could 
only be enlisted by giving to them such 
a stake in the country by a satisfactory 
purchase scheme as would enable them 
to be contented. Where was the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman when the Liberal 
Government pro the scheme? 
Where was he when recently in that 
House an opportunity was presented to 
Parliament of settling the Irish Question 
-—a settlement which the landlords were 
advised by the hon. and gallant Member 
and his friends not to accept, but which 
to-day the landlords were yearning in 
their hearts for, and which would never 
occur to them again? He invited the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to get his 
Party to consider whether he could offer 
the Irish landlords, with any hope of 
passing in that House, a settlement more 
generous than the one which had been 
introduced by the late Prime Minister 
and rejected. He did not intend to 
follow upon the general lines indicated 
by the vod and gallant Gentleman’s 
speech, but rather to refer to one or two 
matters with which his speech dealt. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
endeavoured to make some capital for 
his party out of the Glenbeigh evictions ; 
and only lately the Tory papers had 
stated that these evictions, and the 
horrible atrocities which accompanied 
them, were got up by the National 
Party for dramatic effect. What were 
the facts which they had in the corre- 
spondence referred to by the Chief 
Secretary that evening? The Chief 
Secretary did not say who gave it for 
publication. He did not say it was Sir 
Redvers Buller who did so, in face of the 
oath he had taken at a recent inquiry 
that he did not interfere between land- 
lord and tenant, except in one or two 
cases, and in face of his declarat'on that 
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it was not his mission in Kerry to inter- 
fere. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had referred to a letter of Father 
Quilter, in which Father Quilter had 
stated that he had done all he could 
to bring these tenants to a settle- 
ment, and asking Mr. Roe to carry 
out his duty. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not seem to be aware 
that that letter was the result of a 
formal complaint written by Colonel 
Turner to the Bishop of the clergyman, 
in which he had complained of the 
clergyman taking part, and in which the 
Bishop had interposed his authority in 
order to prevent the priest taking further 
part. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had read the letter as if the sympathy 
of the priest had been alienated from the 
people, and he referred to a speech in 
which advice had been given by the 
priest; but he omitted the fact that at 
that very meeting the chair was occupied 
by the priest who was said to have 
turted his sympathy from the people. 
What were the facts with regard to 
these unfortunate evictions, because it 
was alleged that a large arrear of rent 
was due by these tenants, and that it 
was intimidation of the National League 
which prevented the payments of these 
arrears? Now, on the Winn estate, the 
payments in the year 1877, which wasa 
good year, were £1,690; but in 1880 
these payments fell to £277. In 1880 
there was not in Kerry, not alone in 
Glenbeigh, but in Kerry, a single branch 
of the Land League, nor did it exist 
there for a full year afterwards, so that 
there could be no interference on the 
art of the National League between 
andlord and tenant. In the year 1881 
a great many evictions took place in that 
district, and afterwards these people 
crept back to their homes and retook 
ae 85 of their holdings; but every- 

dy who knew the circumstances of the 
case knew perfectly well that it was 
unfair to ask a tenant who got back in 
that manner without the sanction of the 
landlord or the law to hold by the 
obligation to pay the amount of rent he 
would be bound to pay had he obtained 
legal possession. The majority of the 
tenants against whom legal proceedings 
had been taken were mere trespassers 
during the last few years, and they found 
it impossible to make the rent out of their 
holdings. Now it was alleged that the 
tenants broke the solemn compact which 
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they made to pay half-a-year’s rent and 
costs; but it was evident from the state- 
ments of Sir Redvers Buller, and from 
the observations of the Chief Secretary 
that night, that if the tenants were tocarry 
out that engagement, they would have 
to borrow money from the shopkeepers 
and the bankers to pay the arrears of 
rent which had not justly accrued. He 
(Mr. Harrington) said that if such inter- 
vention took place, which he denied, it 
was a merciful intervention to prevent 
the tenants from entering into such ob- 
ligations. It was evident from the letter 
of Sir Redvers Buller that these people 
had all along desired a re-valuation of 
the land upon which the rents at the 
present time were double the Govern- 
ment valuation; and in order to secure 
that advantage they were willing to 
assent to an agreement which it was 
impossible for them to discharge without 
being assisted by the shopkeepers, who 
had been taught a very severe lesson by 
such negotiations in the past. The let- 
ter of Sir Redvers Buller showed the 
pressure which was being exercised by 
the Chief Secretary on the Judges of 
the land—on Judge Curran, in this in- 
stance. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Bsacu) 
(Bristol, W.): I must deny that state- 
ment at once. It is quite untrue that I 
had anything to do in the action of 
Judge Curran. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that he was responsible for sending 
Judge Curran to Kerry, the removal of 
the regular County Court Judge having 
been one of his first official acts. Judge 
Curran was not so simple, nor so inno- 
cent, as not to know perfectly well that 
he was oO out the plans of the 
right hon. Gentleman in making agree- 
ments between these tenants and their 
landlords, which he had no power, in the 
exercise of his official duties, to make. 
Judge Curran pretended to the tenants 
in open Court that he was able to reduce 
their rents, and to wipe off larger arrears 
than could be dealt with under the Plan 
of Campaign ; whereas the evidence of 
Sir Redvers Builer’s letter went to prove 
that this action of the County Court 
Judge was only the result of a private 
treaty between him and the landlord, 
and that the Judge took care, without 
the knowledge of the agents, to secure 
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the assent of the landlords, whilst pre- 
tending that he was enabled to give this 
abatement in his capacity as County 
Court Judge. The County Court Judges 
knew the policy of the Government, and 
no sooner was the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) rejected in 
that House than the Chief Secretary 
applied himself to put pressure upon the 
landlords, and every official in Ireland 
who wished to stand well with the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to exercise 
that pressure by every means in his 

wer. {‘ No!”’] They had evidence of 
it. The right hon. Gentleman said, in 
Court— 

**The County Courts have exercised their 

power under the law with firmness and justice, 
and the Government have brought what pres- 
sure they could, acting within the law.”’ 
They all knew what that meant in Ire- 
land. There was a story told of a 
drunken Castle messenger who knocked 
down a passer-by, and when a constable 
went to arrest him, he said—‘‘ Take care 
how you interfere with one of the mem- 
bers of the law.” Everything which a 
Castle official in Ireland did was legal, 
and every interference with them by any 
other person was outside the law. Con- 
tinuing his cross-examination, the right 
hon. Gentleman acknowledged also hav- 
ing used these other words in a speech 
from which the previous quotation was 
taken— 

“The Government have brought what pressure 
they could, acting within the law, to bear upon 
those few landlords who would not follow the 
example of their more generous fellows, and in 
doing so he believed they were acting in the 
best interests of the landlords as well as the 
tenants. ‘There was no greater foe of the rights 
of property than the man who attempted harshly 
to execute those rights, and failed to perform 
its duties.’’ 

So said the promoters of the Plan of 
Campaign, and he challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to say whether the num- 
ber of those landlords upon whom pres- 
sure had been brought to bear by the 
Plan of Campaign was not smaller than 
the number of those against whom the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought pres- 
sure to bear. It was a question of 
figures. The Plan of Campaign, which 
had excited so much attention in Eng- 
land, had only been exercised against 
landlords in Ireland; and if the Chief 
Secretary would say who were the few 
landlords he spoke of—if he would give 
their names—the truth could soon be got 
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at; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
very reticent at the police court on this 
point. It was to be hoped he would give 
the House more information. In that 
case there would be no difficulty in show- 
ing that the demands of the Plan of 
Campaign were more reasonable than 
those of the Government, as well as less 
numerous. Then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked—‘*‘ What do you mean 
by pressure within the law?” and he 
answered—‘“‘ Exactly what I said.” That 
was a very candid reply to a question. 
There were frequent complaints in Ire- 
land that the operation of the law was 
rendered abortive because of the reluc- 
tance of witnesses to give evidence ; but 
he asked the House was there ever a 
more reluctant answer than this of the 
Chief Secretary—an answer better cal- 
culated to defeat the operation of the law 
than this? The right hon. Gentleman 
did not shelter himself behind privi- 


lege. 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH: I 
beg pardon ; it was on that ground that 
I retused to answer. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: It was 
most unfortunate that the right hon. 
Gentleman did notsaythat. He invited 
him again to go over his sworn testi- 
mony before it came up at the Assize 
Court, and see whether there was any 
statement that it was on any ground of 

rivilege that he protected himself. 
There was another reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman declined to answer the 
question which had suggested itself to 
the Irish people. That was that he was 
afraid to incriminate himself, and make 
himself a party to the conspiracy which 
was the subject of investigation. Pro- 
bably that had not suggested itself to 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he, 
like all the officials in Ireland, regarded 
himself as the law. Then, in reply to 
the question—‘‘ Tell us what was the 
pressure you used?” the right hon. 
Gentleman replied—‘‘ I decline to add to 
what I have said in my speech.” There 
was no question of privilege in that; it 
was a question of convenience. Another 
question—‘‘ Do you give us any expla- 
nation of that speech beyond what is ex- 
pressed on the face of it?’”’ Answer— 
“I give you none.” That was assisting 





the operation of the law in Irelana. 
That was the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to pursue 
in order to make the people respect the 
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law and the administrators of the law. 
In answer to another question, the 
Chief Secretary said the Government 
had acted in the interests of the land- 
lords generally. Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not thinking of the 
interests of the poor tenants. If the 
question had been pressed a little fur- 
ther, it would probably have been found 
that it was not in the interests of the 
landlords, but the interests of the Go- 
verament, that this pressure was used. 
This was shown in another portion of 
the evidences. In a letter written by 
one of the officials whose conduct was 
impugned, and which letter was ad- 
mitted by Captain Plunkett to be sub- 
stantially accurate, there was an expres- 
sion of hope that the writer of the letter 
would be able to arrange matters on a 
particular estate between the tenants 
and the agents. Of course, Captain 
Plunkett, with the candour which dis- 
tinguished Government officials, denied 
having interfered between landlords and 
tenants. But that gentleman had inti- 
mated that unless landlords agreed to 
his terms police protection would be 
refused. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: In 
justice to Captain Plunkett, I must say 
that he distinctly denied having made 
such a statement. 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON : Of course, 
he had denied it. Would the mght hon. 
Gentleman allow him to remind him that 
he had quite as distinctly denied having 
interfered at all? He made the right 
hon. Gentleman a present of the denial 
of Captain Plunkett, in the face of his 
declaration that he had never interfered 
at all; but did Sir Redvers Buller deny 
it? He (Mr. Harrington) would read a 
letter, also put in evidence at the trial, 
written by Sir Redvers Buller to the 
president of a League branch, who had 
asked his interference on behalf of a 
tenant, a secretary of a League branch. 
Sir Redvers Buller wrote— 


“You credit me with powers I do not possess. 
I have no power to stop evictions anywhere. 
I have forwarded your information to Captain 
Plunkett; but I fear it will arrive too late, but 
I know he will gladly do what he can—namely, 
inquire into the case, and find out if it is a de- 
serving one.”’ 


Captain Plunkett also admitted having 
read, and not having contradicted. the 
letter of “‘ Erigena” to The Zimes, which 
attacked the conduct of the Government, 
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He admitted, too, that he had tried to 
induce one landowner to accept one 
year’s rent instead of the three-and-a- 
half years’ which was due, although he 
did not know tho valuation and the cir- 
cumstanoes of the holding. This was a 
fine specimen of the candour of Govern- 
ment officials. The fact was that the 
Government had gone far beyond the 
Plan of Campaign, for there was no case 
in which, under the Plan, the tenants 
had been advised to ask for a greater 
reduction than 35 per cent. Captain 
Plunkett also confessed that he did not 
know whether the tenant could pay or 
not, and said he suggested that a year’s 
rent should be accepted. As against 
these illustrations of the way in which 
the Government had worked this Plan 
of Campaign, he (Mr. Harrington) 
would like to read to the House some 
facts as to the properties in Ireland 
upon which the League’s Plan of Cam- 
paiga had been put into operation. Let 
him say at once that there was nothing 
new in the Plan. It had been adopted 
by the tenants of Ireland under succes- 
sive Governments, and the only new 
circumstance about it was this—that 
there was now greater security as to the 
preservation of the tenants’ money. In 
former combinations money had been 
lodged in a bank; but the landlords 
brought processes against the banks, 
seized the books, and insisted upon these 
lodgments of the tenants being marked, 
and so obtained the money, without any 
opportunity of the tenants obtaining a 
reasonable reduction of rent. The only 
new circumstance of the Plan of Cam- 
paign was that the tenants had been 
taught the wisdom of concealing from 
the landlord and the public the name of 
the person with whom the money was 
lodged. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Saunderson) said the per- 
sons receiving the rents would share the 
spoils. No one knew better than the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that every 
penny of the money went to the land- 
lord if the landlord would receive it in 
satisfaction of the rent, and that this 
was the case on Lord Dillon’s estate. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman was a 
very close observer of the slanders that 
were being hurled against the Nation- 
alist Members in Ireland. No one 
treasured these slanders more. fondly 
than he did; and he defied him or any 
of his Colleagues to show a single in- 
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stance where the contributions handed 
back to the landlords under the Plan of 
Campaign were diminished one penny 
by travelling expenses, law expenses, 
or the expenses of collection, or by 
bookkeeping, or any expenses whatever. 
If he i consulted his colleagues, the 
Irish landlords, they would tell him that 
wherever they had accepted the offers 
made by the tenants, or whero they had 
come to a compromise with their ten- 
ants, they had been able to get back all 
the money which was put together in 
that collection. Ona Lord Diilon’s es- 
tate the tenants had demanded a reduc- 
tion of 25 percent, which, considering the 
circumstances of the country, was not 
an unreasonable demand, and even- 
tually the landlord and tenants agreed to 
a reduction of 20 per cent. A number 
of tenants who were unable t» pay their 
rent last year, and whose rents had been 
reduced to the Government valuation, 
were excluded from the terms of the 
agreement, and the agent voluntarily 
included these afterwards. One of the 
estates upon which the Plan of Cam- 
paign was put in force was the estate 
of Lord Lansdowne in Kildare. The ten- 
ants demanded a reduction of 20 per cent 
upon the judicial rents which were fixed 
three years ago, and a reduction of 30 
per cent upon non-judicial rents. ‘Their 
demand was precisely the same as that 
which Lord Lansdowne had given to his 
tenants in Kerry; but there was this 
difference—that the Government were 
putting their Plan of Campaign in force 
in Kerry; but it was not necessary for 
them to put it in force in Kildare, be- 
cause the tenants were perfectly quiet. 
He had taken care to examine the 
prenenyes surrounding the estate of 

rd Lansdowne in Kildare, and he 
found that the landlords on the sur- 
rounding estates had given reductions 
varying from 15 to 25 per cent; but 
Lord Lansdowne offered no reduction 
whatever in Kildare, because Her 
Majesty’s Government were not exer- 
cising their Plan of Campaign there. 
Another of the estates where the Plan 
of Campaign was tried was the property 
of Lord de Freyne, where the rents 
were double the Government valua- 
tion. The tenants asked 30 per 
cent reduction, and several of the land- 
lords on the surrounding properties had 
given 25 per cent reduction, and many 
more 20 per cent. He had no doubt 
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that if the tenants had been offered 20 
per cent reduction they would have 
receded from their position, as they had 
done on Lord Dillon’s estate, where, if 
the 20 per cent had been offered at 
first, the Plan of Campaign would never 
have been put in force. On another 
property in Limerick—the O’Grady pro- 
perty—the tenants demanded 30 per 
cent reduction. That property was the 
most highly rented of any property in 
that part of the country ; and in its 
vicinity Mr. O’Reilly Dease had given 
a reduction of 20 per cent, and Mr. 
Synun, a former Member of the House, 
had given a voluntary reduction of 25 
per cent. Almost within a week after 
their rejection of the Bill of the hon. 
Memberfor Cork, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment set about bringing their secret, and, 
as Irish Members alleged, their illegal 

ressure to bear upon the landlords ; and 
what they alleged was that the reduc- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Government 
demanded was far greater than the 
reduction demanded under the Bill, or 
under the Plan of Campaign. He chal- 
lenged the Chief Secretary to show that 
the secret pressure which Her Majesty’s 
Government had used was used for the 
best interests of the country, and not for 
the sake of saving the Government from 
inconvenience and hostile criticism. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman also 
to show that it was not when his policy 
of pressure had failed, and when he had 
abandoned it in consequence of the loud 
complaints of the Irish landlords, that 
he turned round and endeavoured to 

lace the oe upon the Irish 

embers. He made no doubt what- 
ever that even before a fairly empan- 
nelled jury of the English House of 
Commons it would be shown that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
in the Irish Government were the real 
conspirators. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that the question of the Glenbeigh evic- 
tions had been put before them from an 
Irish landlord’s standpoint. As a Me- 
tropolitan Member he had made a spe- 
cial study, and was himself intimately 
acquainted with the history and causes 
of the Irish evictions of which they had 
heard so much. He was not an Irish 
landlord ; but as he represented a com- 
paratively poor Metropolitan district, 
where evictions were not unknown, he 
had thought it his duty to ascertain all 
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he could on the subject ; and he beg; 
hon. Members from Ireland to believe 
that if there were anything harsh or 
wrong, Gentlemen sitting on the Minis. 
terial side of the House would be as 
keenly alive to it as those sitting on the 
Opposition Benches. Previously to 1863 
the tenants on the Glenbeigh estate had 
been liberally treated by their landlord, 
who did much to promote the well-being 
of his tenants. fbretfsinn went well 
down to the year 1879, which was not 
a good time for agriculture. In that 
year, however, the tenants were able to 

ay £1,690 inrent. Since then troubles 

ad come. It was only fair to the ten- 
ants to say that much of the trouble 
was the result of the unfortunate posi- 
tion of the owners of the estate. From 
1880 to 1886 very little, or practically 
no rent had been paid, the arrears being 
£6,200 out of little more than £8,000. 
The landlord, however, resorted to no 
harsh measure. He applied to the 
County Court, and the tenants ulti- 
mately accepted an offer that the arrears 
should be wiped out if they would pay 
a year’s rent up to November, 1885, and 
to allow a re-adjustment oftherent. The 
tenants willingly agreed to this proposal, 
and their assent to the arrangement 
proved that they could have carried it out 
if they desired. But, just before the year 
expired—for, as he should have said, 
they were given a year in which to make 
the payment—that was, to November, 
1886—the tenants, who had come under 
the influence of the National League, 
refused to pay. [Anhon. Memser: Not 
all.] Well, the bulk of them refused 
to fulfil the arrangement they had en- 
tered into freely. Still, the landlord 
adopted no measure of a harsh nature. 
On the suggestion of General Buller and 
others he entered into a further com- 
promise. Seventy of the tenants under- 
took to pay a gale’s rent and costs, on 
condition that arrears were wiped out to 
May, 1886, and the holdings must then 
become subject to the judicial revalua- 
tion. That agreement was not, how- 
ever, fully carried out, for, although 17 
of the tenants fell in with it in spite of 
the tyranny of hon. Members opposite, 
the remainder would not. 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, he wished to ask Mr. 
Speaker if it were in Order to use the 
word “‘tyranny” as applied to hon, 
Members of that House ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that the word 
used by the hon. Member did not con- 
travene the Rules of Parliament, but 
it was, of course, a strong expression. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON said, at 
all events, he might be allowed to say 
the charge of tyranny was not true. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he was sorry 
to have hurt the sensibilities of hon. 
Members opposite, though he must say 
that they were not very keenly alive on 
the point themselves to the suscepti- 
bilities of hon. Members on his side of 
the House. He would substitute any 
other word they might prefer, which 
meant the same thing. He had said 
that 17 paid and the others refused 
to keep their bargain. The parish priest 
then separated himself from the tenants, 
calling them, in a letter which had been 

ublished, ‘‘ poor slaves’ who would not 

eep their word, and he left them to the 
mercies of the landlord, whose whole 
action had been merciful according 
to the statement of General Buller. 
Home Rulers were making political 
capital of those evictions, and he ven- 
tured to say that those who were re- 
sponsible for the sufferings and misery 
of those poor tenants who had been so 
beguiled, and those upon whom the 
shame would ultimately rest, were the 
hon. Member for West Kerry (Mr. 
Edward Harrington) and his friends. 
Either the tenants could or could not 
pay theirrent. If they could and would 
not, no one could sympathize with them ; 
but if they could not pay or make a 
living out of their holdings they ought 
to give them up, and it would be great 
kindness and true statesmanship to 
remove them to other districts where 
they might be more fortunate in more 
easily obtaining the means of living. 
If agriculture in the district was not 
sufficiently good to maintain the tenants 
in their small holdings, it would be 
useless to do anything that would 
tend to keep them there. With regard 
to the four cases in which the houses 
had been burnt down, there could be 
no doubt that the case was a hard 
one. Public sentiment was against such 
a proceeding, and his first idea was one 
of strong objection to it. If he were a 
landlord he would rather sacrifice his 
property than carry out such a thing. 

ut it was hard for the tenants and the 
landlords alike, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the persons who occupied 
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those houses had no right whatever to 
be in them. What were the facts? 
These four persons—they were not ten- 
ants—had been evicted some years ago, 
and they had no more right to take up 
their residence where they did than they 
would have to take it up in the dining- 
room of Hawarden Castle. If they were 
allowed to remain in possession of the 
holdings, and the demands made by 
them were to be recognised, in such cir- 
cumstances all law and justice must be 
givenup. It was said that ifthe Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had been passed last summer all this 
suffering would have been saved. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
knew better than anybody that if that 
Bill had been passed it would not have 
effected these evictions. One of the pro- 
visions of the Bill was that tenants in 
arrear should pay half the rent that was 
due. If these tenants had paid half 
of that which was due, they would have 
had to pay half as many thousands as 
the landlord asked for hundreds before 
they could have come under the Act. 
It was not fair, therefore, to throw the 
consequences of these evictions upon the 
throwing out ofthat Bill. Another sub- 
ject referred to in the Queen’s Speech 
was that of economy, and they had heard 
that the estimates were to be framed 
with economy and efficiency. He had 
spent over 20 years in the Public Service, 
and he knew something of its adminis- 
tration. There was no onein the House 
who was more keenly ilive to the neces- 
sity of economy than he was. He re- 
gretted extremely that the noble Lord 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Lord purr) Churchill), whom they 
hoped would have assisted in carrying 
out his well-known schemes of economy, 
had thrown up the sponge. They wanted 
his help in carrying out economy, which 
they knew was the real key-note of Par- 
liamentary government. They must 
economize, there was no doubt of that, 
and the sooner the better. There were 
two ways of economizing. One was to 
get the most they could for their money 
in every possible way. Hehad no hesi- 
tation in saying, from his knowledge of 
the public service, that there wasan enor- 
mous field for economy in this respect 
both at the War Office and Admiralty. It 
was a matter for investigation and prac- 
tical work. There was another way to 
bring about economy, and that was by 
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the action of the House. He ventured to 
say that the House of Commons was not 
always as economical as it might be. 
They did things sometimes because they 
were popular, but such items should be 
carefully looked after. No doubt 
economy in theory and on the platform 
was very popular and pleasant, but 
directly they applied it to individual 
things they found it most unpopular, 
and it could only be done by the joint 
action of the Ilonse. With regard to 
the Army, he agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that it was 
not always likely to lead to peace if they 
increased their armaments and Army. 
He believed that great economy might be 
exercised in regard to the military arma- 
ments of the country, notwithstanding 
thealarming rumours on the Continent of 
the probability of war, for he thought 
it extremely probable that if England 
were to show by reduced military ex- 
penditure that she had no fear of war, it 
would tend more to maintain peace than 
any increase of our forces would be likely 
to do. He, however, would not extend 
that principle to the Navy and coaling 
stations. The efficiency of the Navy 
and the protection of our coaling stations 
were obviously in the nature of an in- 
surance for the safety of the country. Al- 
though he was sorry the noble Lord had 
resigned, he thought it would have been 
a dangerousthing toretain him at the cost 
of postponing any longer the protection 
of our coaling stations. Nevertheless, 
he was certain that, with careful manage- 
ment, enormous reductions might be 
made in the public expenditure, and he 
hoped the House would resolutely devote 
itself to the task. He hoped to see the 
day when the expenditure might be cut 
down not by hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions. It could be done by all 
sides working together, and going to- 
gether into details. If the noble Lord 
had sacrificed his Office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the altar of economy 
and thrift, although as in the case of 
most self-martyrs there might be a little 
touch of something besides self-martyr- 
dom in it, he sincerely hoped thai like 
the grand old martyr of old he had 
lighted the candle of economy in Eng- 
land which would not very soon be put 
out. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co. 8.) said, he was most anxious, as 
an Irish landlord, that the facts in rela- 
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laid before the House, because he was 
certain that it would be found that the 
combination of the Irish tenants who 
adopted it was not unlawful. The 
tenants combined to protect their inte- 
rests and the property they had in the 
land, and the legality of action of that 
kind had been recognized by Acts passed 
in that House, and by political econo- 
mists. He protested, therefore, against 
the charge that the Irish tenants who 
adopted the Plan of Campaign were 
acting illegally or immorally. They 
combined to keep the roofs over their 
heads this winter, and to preserve their 
own lives and the lives of their families. 
If ever combination were justified, it 
was justified in this case. It had been 
said that this combination was against 
the law of the land. That had yet to 
be decided before the Courts, and he 
believed that if those Courts were fairly 
constituted, and if the case were fairly 
tried, it would be proved that the com- 
bination was not contrary to British law. 
He was no lawyer, and could not express 
an opinion as to whether the Plan of 
Campaign was contrary to British law 
or not; but he was content to test it by 
the principles of political economy as 
laid down by Mr. Fawcett, Professor 
Walker of Boston, and Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. According to Mill, the right of 
combination could not be refused to any 
portion of the population without gross 
injustice. If glish artizans might 
combine to protect themselves, why 
should the right of combination be 
denied to the Irish tenants? They had 
the same liberty, and were legitimately 
exercising it under the Plan of Cam- 
paign. He denied that the Plan of 
Campaign was employed for the pur- 
pose of evading legal obligations or 
repudiating lawful contracts. The cun- 
dition necessary to a binding contract 
was that the parties should be free 
agents, and the contract must be a free 
contract. But he would ask, Did the 
principle of free contract obtain gene- 
rally in the fixing of Irish rents? He 
denied that it did. Monstrous tyranny 
was used, and monstrous pressure was 
put upon Irish tenants by Irish land- 
lords to compel them to come under im- 
possible rents. He had heard of black 
marks being placed in the rent-books 
opposite the names of sturdy tenants 
who had refused to enter into agree- 
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those marks would be brought up against 
them if ever they fell into the hands of 
their landlords. He had heard of great 
intimidation directed against tenauts to 
compel them to surrender leases and 
take others at greatly enhanced rents. 
On many auspicious occasions, such as 
the marriage or coming of age of a son 
or daughter, efforts were made to raise 
the rents with a threat that unless the 
terms were accepted the lease would not 
be renewed when it fell in. He could 
cite cases which had come under his own 
observation, where industrious tenants 
had made good land out of barren 
mountain sides or useless bogs, and at 
the end of the lease the rent had boen 
raised 200, 300, and 500 per cent, and 
all that, he supposed, was on the prin- 
ciple of free contract. It was often said 
that the Irish tenant, if he found his 
tenancy hard and onerous, might go 
elsewhere. But dispossession to him 
meant practically America, the work- 
house, or the grave, because in Ireland 
land was absolutely necessary to the 
tenant’s existence. He had no other 
means of livelihood. It had been said 
that the Plan of Campaign meant the 
payment of no rent. It meant abso- 
lutely nothing of the sort. The Plan 
of Campaign had been adopted to 
secure to the landlords the payment 
of a fair rent. The author of the Plan, 
in his directions as to its use, wrote that 
the trustees—those who had received 
the estate fund—should, in the event of 
a settlement, use their influence to have 
every defaulting tenant make his full 
contribution to the fund, and that they 
should take care that no man made his 
just contribution a cover for dishonesty. 
It was not to be used by the dishonest 
tenant as a shelter against the law, but 
was intended merely to protect the 
honest tenant against the tyranny of a 
grasping landlord. Members on the 
other side of the House paid a poor com- 
pliment to the intelligence, sagacity, and 
wisdom of the men who would soon be 
governing Ireland, in supposing that 
they would raise up for themselves such 
a tremendous difficulty in the future by 

ropagating the doctrine of no rent. 
Hen, Members opposite entertained the 
crudest ideas of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘rent.’”’ Rent was that part of 
the produce of the soil which the ten- 
ant paid to the landlord for the use of 
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his land. Every man had the right to 
live in this world, and the Irish tenant 
had the right to a fair return for his 
labour. After the tenant had been re- 
we ie his expenses in farming the 
land, and after he had received fair pay- 
ment for his labour, the landlord was 
entitled to receive his rent out of the 
balance that remained. The value of 
land rose and fell with the value of its 
produce, and when the value of produce 
fell the amount of rent should fall also. 
His sole contention was that the Irish 
farmer should pay a fair rent, not that 
he should pay no rent at all. Another 
objection to the Plan of Campaign was 
that under it the Irish tenant should fix 
his own rent. But why should the land- 
lord be entitled to fix an arbitrary rent 
now that Parliament had admitted that 
the tenant was a co proprietor in the 
land? The Plan of Campaign had 
been invented because Parliament and 
the Irish landlords had refused to meet 
the demands of the Irish tenants by ac- 
cepting the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork last Session; and, therefore, the 
farmers had been forced to settle the 
question for themselves. That, in his 
opinion, was a full justification of the 
Plan of Campaign. The Government 
were about to prosecute several of the 
Irish leaders for the offence of succeed- 
ing in doing what the Government had 
tried to do, but failed to carry out. He 
could tell the Government that these 
trials would have but very little effect 
on Irish opinion. The Government 
might succeed, by packing juries, in ob- 
taining the conviction and imprisonment 
of some of the gentlemen who were about 
to be tried; but the Irish people were 
sufficiently well educated by this time to 
carry on the Plan of Campaign, if needs 
be, without their leaders. Whatever 
steps were taken by the Government, 
the Plan of Campaign would go on until 
Her Majesty’s Government took steps to 
obviate the necessity for it. He had 
supported the Plan of Campaign as an 
Irish landlord, for he did not consider it 
did any injustice to a landlord anxious 
to meet his tenants fairly. The Plan of 
Campaign was promulgated only to bring 
pressure to bear upon those hard-hearted 
and cruel landlords who had brought 
down the detestation and opprobrium of 
the civilized world on the to which 
they unfortunately belonged. He believed 
the Plan of Campaign to be essential to 
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the peace of Ireland during the winter, 
and for that reason he supported it, and 
should continue to do so until Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took such steps to 
meet the present crisis as would show 
they had some appreciation of the duties 
(f their position. 

Mr. OC. GRAY (Essex. Maldon) said, 
that the state of agriculture in England 
—at any rate, in the Eastern Counties — 
was at the present time quite as de- 

lorable as on the other side of 

t. George’s Channel. He was right 
glad that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to take up the burning question 
of tithes, for it was a question that was 
causing great irritation between farmers 
and tithe-owners. Although by the Tithe 
Commutation Acts of 1835-6 the tithe 
was made a rent-charge on the land, yet, 
by an incongruity the tithe-owner is 
allowed to distrain upon the tenant’s 
property. The whole question of tithes 
ought to be re-opened, as the Commuta- 
tion Act was unsuitable to the cireum- 
stances of the present day. To treat it 
successfully, the Government should try 
to simplify the question by doing away 
with the sort of dual possession that at 
present existed, and make it what, he 
felt sure, it was the intention of the Com- 
mutation Act that it should be—a rent 
charge applying only to the property of 
the landlord. If they did this, they 
would confer a boon upon all agricul- 
turists interested in the question, and 
would place the whole subject of tithe in 
such a position that, perhaps, at some 
future time, further legislation in con- 
nection with it could be introduced. 
Moreover, he might remind hon. Mem- 
bers the three agricultural products 
which were chosen as the basis for the 
assessment of tithes—wheat, barley, and 
oats —were no longer cultivated in many 
districts. In Essex large tracts which 
were formerly under tillage were now 
laid down to grass at great loss; and it 
was obvious that the prices of wheat, 
barley, and cats do not show what 
amount of tithe such land should pay. 
If the question were re-opened, he 
trusted, however, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not allow tithes to 
be made use of for any purpose other 
than those which the original donors 
intended. He hoped that this ques- 
tion would be dealt with, and that 
the Government would remember, that 
although English agriculturists had 
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been quiet and patient, they had under- 
gone severe suffering and depression, 
and they would, with titude, cor- 
dially welcome any legislation the Go- 
vernment might introduce for the re- 
lief of what the Royal Commission on 
Trade and Agriculture acknowledge tobe 
England’s most important industry. 
Me. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said the 
hon. Member who had last spoken 
(Mr. C. Gray) had made a com- 
parison of English and Irish prices 
for agricultural produce, but there was 
really no parallel between English and 
Irish agriculture. With reference to 
the important question of tithes, he 
might inform the House that they did 
at one time obtain in Ireland. In Ireland 
40 or 50 years ago, it was a burning 
question. It pressed very heavily and 
eaused great hardship and suffering to 
the Irish people, and it was only by 
violent agitation more fierce than the 
present, and attended with loss of life, 
that the vile hardship was abolished. 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman on 
tithes was a full vindication of the adop- 
tion of the Plan of Campaign by the 
Irish people for the redress of grievances 
which fell with more severity on the 
poorer classes of Irishmen than the 
tithe grievance fell on the poorer classes 
of England and Wales. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) in his opening 
statement made mention of manufactured 
crisis, but he (Mr. O’Hea) thought that 
that House would admit it was not the 
Irish Members or Irishmen who manu- 
factured the causes of this crisis. It 
was not the Irish Members who caused 
such an appalling amount of depression 
in articles uf agricultural produce, and it 
was not Irishmen or Irish Members of 
Parliament who caused the tad seasons 
or influenced the fall in prices. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh, when he informed the House 
that Mr. John Dillon received the rents 
from tenants on Lord Dillon’s estate, 
omitted to mention that every penny so 
received had since gone into the pocket 
of Lord Dillon. The Plan of Campaign 
was not adopted with the view of 
defrauding the landlords, or doing any 
injury whatever; but it was adopted in 
order to save a tenantry over whose 
heads the sword of eviction was pending. 
The adoption of the Plan of Campaign 
had been attended with beneficial results 
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to landlord and tenant. The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to refer to evictions which 
had been attempted to be carried out in 
Gweedore, County Donegal. The gross 
rental of the estates some years ago was 
£522, and yet the landlords, who had 
done absolutely nothing to enhance the 
value of the land, increased it to the 
present amount, £1,455 14s. 84d. The 
most cruel clearances had been effected, 
as had also been the case in many other 
parts of Ireland. Mrs. Ernest Hart had 
given a pathetic account of the cruelties 
which had been perpetrated in this way 
in the North of Ireland, and especially 
in a district in Donegal which curiously 
enough bore the same name, Glenbeigh, 
as the place which had recently been so 
prominently before the public. In 
reference to the evictions in Gweedore, 
he might mention that for every £1 the 
tenant owed, he had to pay £1 10s. for 
law costs. The harsh treatment by cer- 
tain Irish landlords of their poor tenants 
was not denied even by hon. Members 
opposite, and the buildings in which the 

easantry in some parts of Ireland lived, 
fh declared could not be described as 
‘‘home.” Wigwams would be a more 
appropriate term, and, indeed, he 
believed the wigwams of the North 
American Red Indians were abodes of 
comfort and luxury compared with these 
structures. He submitted that the Plan 
of Campaign was the only legitimate 
method by which it was possible to 
secure fair and equitable treatment for 
the tenants, when these poor people 
found starvation and ruin staring them 
in the face; and for the past two months 
he had never lost a single opportunity of 
advising the people to adopt it. He 
believed, from evidence which he had 
himself heard given in the Land Courts, 
that those tenants who did not pay rent 
for their farms paid it out of their sav- 
ings, or out of remittances from America, 
and not out of the produce of the land 
itself. He did not think the people of 
Ireland had any reason to be pleased 
with the Speech from the Throne. In 
Her Majesty’s Speech some reference 
was made tv the desirability of making 
some amendment in the procedure of 
the criminallaws, butit occurred to him, 
after the proceedings in the Woodford 
cases, that the criminal law was quite 
sufficient for its purposes. Legislation 
for that country would be very difficult 
indeed until the full claims and aspira- 
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tions of the Irish people were granted. 
The Irish people were soe eryanlsebnat 
determined not to suffer in the future 
as they had done in days gone by; but 
were determined to keep up the agitation 
until the Government conceded to them 
the right to legislate for their people on 
their own soil. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) said, as the Representative 
of a Metropolitan constituency, he 
wished to enter a protest against 
the amount of time that had been given 
to the discussion of Ireland and Irish 
questions during the past year and 
in the present Session. He regretted 
that more time was not given to the 
questions which affected the Metropolis. 
He also observed that there was a most 
remarkable difference in the tone as- 
sumed by hon. Members opposite in the 
House from that which they adopted in 
addressing Irish audiences. Speaking 
for himself, he had great sympathy with 
the troubles and the anxieties of the 
Irish tenants, and had always shown 
that in all his speeches on the subject ; 
but at the same time, he hoped that in 
the proposed new Rules of Procedure, 
which they confidently expected would 
shortly be brought forward for discus- 
sion, some alteration in the method of 
discussing the Speech from the Throne 
would be sanctioned. He would like to 
refer to the satisfaction he felt—which 
he was sure was felt by a great many 
other Metropolitan Members—in the 
fact that reference had been made in the 
Queen’s Speech to the Commission which 
was issued in 1885 to inquire into the 
lamentable depression under which trade 
and agriculture had been suffering for 
many years. The Report of that Com- 
mission, and this reference to it, would 
be especially welcome to the working 
classes of London, as showing the inte- 
rest Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken in the widespread industrial de- 
pression. He rejviced to see that in the 
month of December there was an increase 
of nearly £1,500,000 in the value of the 
imports. In his opinion that was a proof 
that the trade of the country was reviv- 
ing. He wished to draw particular at- 
tention to Question No. 14, dealing with 
the causes to which the depression of 
trade was attributed. He had gone very 
carefully through the evidence of the 
Commission, and he found that the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerc re- 
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turned it as their opinion that foreign 
competition in neutral markets had been 
to a great extent the cause of the finan- 
cial depression in that district. From 
Liverpool it was stated— 

“ By all means let us have Free Trade, but 
bounties should be met by countervailing duties, 
and hostile tariffs on English goods should not 
be countenanced in treaty arrangements.”’ 

The North of England iron trade made 
the. same complaint. They said that 
foreign bounties and tariffs had affected 
this country adversely—in fact, they had 
annihilated almost all trade with Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Spain, and 
America. In these circumstances he 
earnestly hoped that during the present 
Session it would be placed hefore the 
House how absolutely necessary it was 
that the manufacturers of this country 
should be enabled to maintain their 

ition as against foreign nations. In- 
Need, it was absolutely a necessity that 
bounties should be met by countervail- 
ing duties. In expressing such views 
he believed that he was only fulfilling 
his duty. He had devoted several years 
to an inquiry regarding this matter, and 
he had come to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to compete with foreign na- 
tions unless some alteration of our fiscal 
laws was made. He was also glad to 
see the reference in the Queen’s Speech 
to the subject of railway rates, and hoped 
that means might be found to alter in 
some way the unjust system of railway 
rating. He hailed with joy the refer- 
ence made that measures dealing with 
the regulation of railways, and for pre- 
venting the fraudulent use of trade 
marks, would be brought under their 
consideration. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment might see their way during 
the present Session to lend their help in 
the introduction of a Bill which would 
impose countervailing duties on bounty- 
fed g goods imported from abroad, and so 
give the traders of this country the 
means of holding their own in com- 
merce. 

Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.), in reply- 
ing to the opening observation of the 
last speaker, said, the method to adopt 
to prevent complaints of waste of time 
by Irish Members in discussing the 
affairs of their country was to give them 
a Legislature of theirown. The Govern- 
ment, however, eaid the Irish people 
were not fitted for any measure of self- 
government, and that exceptional mea- 
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sures were needed to maintain Jaw and 
order. He protested against this insult- 
ing view which was taken of the cha- 
racter of the Irish people. Parliament 
first gave the people of Ireland the 
franchise, allowed them to send Repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons, 
and when the majority of the Irish Re- 
presentatives gave effect to the predomi- 
nant wishes of the people the majority 
of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons said that they would pay no heed 
to their recommendations with regard 
to Irish affairs. With regard to the 
reference in the Queen’s Speech to affairs 
in the South-East of Europe, he echoed 
the hope that peace would be preserved. 
If it were true that hon. Gentlemen who 
sat with him below the Gangway were 
disloyal to the Empire, and that they 
sought its disintegration, they could not 
adopt any better policy than to try to 
goad Her Majesty’s Government into a 
war with Russia; but, taking the cir- 
cumstances of the case into account, as 
honest men they could better employ 
their power in warning the Government 
against any such course. If the peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula wished to be 
allied with Russia this country might as 
well try to stem the tide with a pitchfork 
as to stop that union; if, on the other 
hand, they wished to retain their inde- 
pendence they would find ways and 
means of doing so without any foolish 
intervention on the part of the people 
of this country. If was cause for satis- 
faction that we were to withdraw from 
Egypt; but it was, he found, a vain 
hope that the military would carry away 
the demoralizing influences they had 
introduced in that country. In his opi- 
nion the great Power which this country 
had to fear after all was not the tra- 
ditional enemy of England, but Ger- 
many. A great Colonizing nation with 
an overflowing population, and having 
an evident desire to extend its influence 
among foreign nations, Germany was 
more likely to come into collision with 
England than any of the other European 
Powers. As to the question of the 
reform of local government it certainly 
seemed strange that the Government 
should say that England and Scotland, 
which wanted it least, should have it 
first, while Ireland, which wanted it 
most, should have it last. He wished 
to call the attention of the House and the 
Government to the conduct of the officials 
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in Dublin Castle with reference to the 
working of the Labourers’ Act. These 
officials seemed to have set themselves 
deliberately to work to obstruct its bene- 
ficent operation. They had it on the au- 
thority of Royal Commissions appointed 
from that House that there was not on the 
face of God’s earth a people who were 
so miserably housed as the working men 
in Ireland; and, notwithstanding the 
fact that an attempt had been made by 
the Local Authorities in Ireland to 
remedy this defect to some extent, the 
authorities at Dublin Castle had suc- 
ceeded to a very great extent in causing 
unnecessary delay in the carrying out of 
the work of providing proper dwellings 
for the labourers. He gave early Notice 
to the Chief Secretary that he would 
inquire more closely into the matter 
when the Estimates came on. Then 
they were told that they were not to 
have the local self-government which 
England and Scotland were to get, be- 
cause the law was not observed in Ire- 
land. But if it was the case that the 
law was not observed in Ireland, he 
would ask who were the criminals, and 
who violated the law? Certainly it was 
not the poor long-suffering people. In 
England the law permitted people to 
meet in public in order to discuss their 
affairs; whereas in Ireland any petty 
olice officer, even without instructions 
rom his superior, could march his police- 
men, baton in hand, and without any 
ceremony break up a meeting, and if 
sometimes human nature was trespassed 
upon too far there was an outcry about 
the lawlessness of the Irish people. If 
in England two or three of the elected 
Representatives of the people were 
assaulted in the streets and had their 
heads broken, there would be such a 
storm of indignation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land that no 
Government would dare to condone the 
action of those who had been guilty of 
such an outrage. There had been no 
less than 86 occasions upon which offi- 
cials charged with the administration of 
affairs in Ireland had come to that 
House for wholesale suspensions of the 
law. During the last suspension of law 
1,000 innocent persons had been dragged 
from their homes and imprisoned without 
trial by Judge or jury. Referring to 
what was called the Crossmaglen con- 
spiracy, he observed that the real con- 
spirators were the representatives of 
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law and order. He hoped that early 
attention would be given to the case of 
the unfortunate men who were impri- 
soned in connection with that alleged 
conspiracy. He was not inclined to 
blame the Government for the tender 
and humane policy which they pursued 
in Ireland in trying to induce the land- 
lords to hold their hands and give the 
poor people a chance of living, although 
they had been remiss in asking for 
powers to effect that result in another 
manner, because he believed that the 
highest law of all was the safety of the 
people. As to the question of land 
purchase, he was not desirous of de- 
priving the landlords of one iota of 
their property or their just rights, but 
he was not prepared to give them undue 
privileges, or to pay them for the pur- 
chase of their land a price above its 
value. He had been quite prepared to 
accept the scheme of the late Prime 
Minister for the purchase of the land in 
Ireland ; but it was because he regarded 
it as the price which was to be paid by 
Irishmen for the right of managing 
their own affairs, and every farthing 
under that arrangement would have 
been paid. But circumstances had 
changed since then. Reference was 
made in the Queen’s Speech to crime 
in Ireland. He did not approve of one 
man taking the life of another, for this 
could not be returned to him, but a 
tenant who in a moment of exasperation 
took the life of another was less cul- 
pable than certain hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who in cold blood instigated 
the Orangemen of Belfast to riot such 
as had been the subject of recent in- 
quiry, and in the course of which so 
many lives were lost. When the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Saun- 
derson) spoke of the “ butcher’s bill” 
in Ireland, as he facetiously termed it, 
it was significant that he made no refer- 
ence to Belfast. He did not, however, 
desire to make any attack on the Orange- 
men, for, however misguided, they were 
his countrymen, and he didnot wish to 
hold them up to the scorn and ridicule 
of Englishmen. In conclusjon, he had 
to say that no matter what might be 
the opinion of certain eminent autho- 
rities about contentment following the 
settlement of the Land Question, the 
Irish people would never be satisfied 
until they had obtained the rights de- 
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Mr. FULTON (West Ham, N.) 
said, that the all-absorbing subject in 
the Queen’s Speech was the paragraph 
which related to the condition of Ire- 
land. He would remind the House that 
last summer the constituencies were 
called upon to pronounce judgment on 
the Irish measures of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The Party to 
which he belonged believed then, and 
believed still, that the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman amounted to a 
practical repeal of the Act of Union, 
and that if carried out it would have 
led to separation or civil war. The 
verdict of the country upon the scheme 
was emphatic and decisive, and, he be- 
lieved, final. A little examination must 
satisfy the inquirer that the Unionist 
victory at the last Election could not be 
measured by the Unionist majority in 
that House. The victory was quite as 
apparent in the diminished majorities 
of the Separatist Liberals who were 
fortunate enough to be returned to Par- 
liament. To illustrate his meaning he 
would compare the results in some of 
the Metropolitan boroughs at the Elec- 
tions of 1885 and 1886. At the General 
Election in November, 1885, the Radical 
majority in the borough of Poplar was 
1,977; in July, 1886, it sank to 76. In 
South Hackney the Radical majority in 
1885 was 942; in 1886 it sank to 100. 
In Battersea in 1885 the majority was 
712; in 1886 it sank to 186. In West St. 
Pancras the majority of 469 in 1885 
sank to 60 in 1886. He drew attention 
to these facts because hon. Members 
opposite were never tired of reminding 
the House that the last Election was all 
a mistake, and that the verdict was very 
likely to be soon reversed. They said 
that the result of the last Election was 
due, not to the Government of Ireland 
Bill, but to the Land Purchase Bill. 
He should be the last in the world to 
deny the immense influence at the last 
Election of the Land Purchase Bill. It 
was a monstrous political abortion, and 
it enabled the Unionists to bring home 
to the electors the political incapacity of 
a Government which could gravely pre- 
sent such a measure for the serious von- 
sideration of the Nation. But although 





the Land Purchase Bill was undoubtedly 
a cause, it was not the cause of the 
defeat of the Separatist army. The 
real cause was the proposal to hand 
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over the government of Ireland to the 
apostles of public plunder—to give 
up the lives and liberties of the loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty to the tender 
mercies of the National League. He 
believed that the rumours, so indus- 
triously circulated, of dissension in the 
Unionist ranks, were destitute of the 
smallest shadow of foundation, and that 
the Unionist Party would give unwa- 
vering support to any Government, 
however constituted, who would carry 
out the mandate of the country. Their 
victory had imposed great responsibility 
upon the Unionist Government. They 
were pledged to restore the supremacy 
of the law, to stamp out the conspiracy 
against the landlords, to put down Boy- 
cotting, and to proclaim the National 
League. Toattain ths end they were 
told that coercion would be necessary. 
In discussing this question it was de- 
sirable that they should clear their 
minds from cant. If by coercion was 
meant the passing of measures giving 
power to the Executive Government to 
imprison large numbers of Irishmen 
without trial, or penal legislation of a 
Draconian character applicable to Ire- 
land alone, and only destined to remain 
in force for a limited period of time—in 
other words, if by coercion was meant 
the kind of coercion which until recently 
found so much favour with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), he was 
as much opposed to it as any Member 
of that House could be. But he might, 
on the other hand, remind the House 
that all criminal law was coercive, and 
was intended to protect the many 
against the few, and to enable others 
besides strong men armed to keep their 
goods in safety. In every civilized com- 
munity it became necessary from time 
to time to strengthen the ordinary Cri- 
minal Law by new statutes framed to 
cope with new forms of crime. What 
was needed in Ireland was such an 
amendment of the Criminal Law as 
would enable the authorities to grapple 
quickly and successfully with intimi- 
dation, conspiracy, and Boycotting. 
The present system pursued in Ireland 
was, to an English criminal lawyer, 
absolutely unintelligible. There was 
apparently no power in Ireland to 
compel the attendance of an accused 
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person on the hearing of a charge of 


misdemeanour. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), the House would 
remember, absented himself when he 
was a defendant on a trial for con- 
Pani in Dublin, and quite recently 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) absented himself from a pre- 
liminary hearing before the Chief 
Magistrate in Dublin. Such conduct ap- 
peared to be a gross contempt of Court, 
and could not fail, if unchecked, to weaken 
the authority of the law. In England 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1848 
gave a magistrate power ‘in every case in 
which a summons was issued upon a 
sworn information to issue a warrant to 
compel the defendant to appear. In a 
trial for misdemeanour, before a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, and general gaol 
delivery, or at Bar, the Court could pro- 
ceed to the trial without the presence of 
the accused, but in practice it never did 
so, and constantly enforced the attend- 
ance of misdemeanants by the issuing of 
Bench warrants. It appeared to him to 
be very desirable that magistrates in 
Ireland should be empowered to deal 
summarily with cases of intimidation. 
He would give them the power, in the 
event of any breach of recognizances, to 
commit the offender to prison for a term 
of two or three months. If such powers 
as these were steadily put in force in 
Ireland the so-called patriots would be 
subjected to a very severe test. The de- 
testable form of intimidation known as 
‘‘ Boycotting ” ought to be put down by 
imposing on every person who sold ne- 
cessaries of life a statutory obligation to 
sell them to every applicant. In case of 
refusal the offender should becondemned 
to pay 20 times the value of the goods 
demanded, and in default of payment 
should be committed to prison. He 
thought that such a law would produce 
a very satisfactory result in Ireland. 
Recent events in that country had shown 
that in many cases trial by jury was a 
farce. He thought that both in Ireland 
and in England any accused person 
ought to have a right to claim a trial by 
special jury. Again, there ought to be 
a power in Ireland, as there had been 
in England since 1856, to change the 
venue. It was desirable that in all cases 
either the persons accused or the Crown 
ought to have the power to change the 
venue. That, he believed, had been the 
law in Scotland from time immemorial. 
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Again, when a crime was committed the 
magistrate ought to be empowered to 
institute a preliminary investigation, 
and to summon before him all persons 
who were likely to throw light upon the 
undetected crime. This amendment of 
the law would, he hoped, form part of 
the measure which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had in contemplation. It was 
likewise desirable that the prisoner and 
his wife should be competent but not 
compellable witnesses. If the Govern- 
ment made such changes applicable not 
only to Ireland, but also to England, he 
believed they would receive the support 
of every honest man. He could not 
understand why the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland permitted the Plan of 
Campaign to take root and spread while 
they were waiting for a decision of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice as to whether it was an 
illegal conspiracy. If that information 
could not be secured in Ireland, here in 
England the Government might have 
obtained it from any criminal lawyer in 
the Temple for the moderate sum of 
£1 3s. 6d. The senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had placed it 
upon record that the Plan of Campaign 
delighted his heart, and had described 
it as trade unionism applied to agricul- 
ture. He might remind the hon. Mem- 
ber, however, that trade unionism was 
a perfectly legal institution, and that it 
owed its vitality to two Statutes, the 
Employers’ and Workmen’s Act and 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, both of which were passed b 

a Conservative Government, and whic 

had been described by a distinguished 
member of the working classes as ‘‘ the 
charter of their social and industrial 
freedom.” Trade unionism was designed, 
among other things, to enable the wage- 
earning classes by combination to com- 
pete with their employers in fixing the 
terms of future contracts, whereas the 
Plan of Campaign was used for the pur- 
pose of arbitrarily repudiating contracts 
already subsisting. He commended this 
elementary distinction to the serious con- 
sideration of the hon. Member. The 
activity of the Government ought not to 
be limited by a Bill for the amendment 
of the Criminal Law. There would never 
be peace in Ireland until the National 
League was proclaimed. It was an illegal 
and a treasonable association—a political 
tapeworm, which he hoped would be 
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seized by the head and crushed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had said that the classes 
wereagainst him. This wastrue. The 
classes were against him, and among 
them were the working classes. If, when 
the present Prime Minister was forming 
his Cabinet, he had sent for the hon. Mem- 
ber forthe Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), and offered him 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer on 
the condition that he would turn his back 
on every political profession he had ever 
made respecting Ireland, he believed the 
hon. Member would have resisted the 
temptation; and thus he would have 
compared very favourably with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
who, speaking at Glasgow on the 25th 
of October, 1881, said— 

“ It is true there is a strong Party of irrecon- 
cilable politicians who do not represent Ireland. 
- . + Men whose object I am to say I 
believe is not so much to benefit Ireland as to 
injure England. Theirs has not been a policy 
of reconciliation and reform, but of hat and 
disunion. No doubt we are at issue with them 
to the last extremity, to the extremity which 
was unhappily reached in the United States of 
America, where men were satisfied to pour out 
their blood like water to maintain the integrity 
of their country and their Empire. . The 
land agitation in their hands was an agitation 
whose object was to destroy the union of the 
Empire and to overthrow the established Go- 
vernment of the United Kingdom. Mr. Parnell 
admits now that what he wants is not fair rent— 
he wants no rent at all. He wants to get rid 
of the landlords in order that he may get rid of 
the English Government; and for this object 
every kind of intimidation has been employed 
to deter honest men from doing their duty and 
fulfilling their obligations. The Land League 
has employed terms whose avowed object is 
to set aside and over-rule the law of the 
land. It is utterly impossible that any Govern- 
ment responsible for civilized society can 
tolerate such a condition of things. ‘The Land 
League has thrown over the false colours of 
fair rent; it has hoisted the red flag, and the 
buccaneering craft sails under its true colours.” 
What a wealth of vocabulary, and what 
accuracy of description! But there was 
another great man—the hon. Member 
for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare). It 
might be said of him as was once said 
of a former very distinguished Member 
of Parliament (Mr. Horsman) he was a 
very “‘superior person.” He was ready 
to make a new constitution in Church and 
State. He was a striking example of the 
truth of the saying of theright hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian that the furtherfrom 
the Metropolis the greater the political 
enlightenment. The working classes in 
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London and the home counties had had 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
the Irish Representatives. They knew 
them ; they understood them, and they 
had formed a distinct opinion of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and 
the unassuming modesty of the Member 
for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner). They saw 
and believed that the ambition of those 
Members, in their microscopical exami- 
nation of the Estimates, was to impede 
the Business of Parliament. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) rose 
to Order. Was it right to allege that 
he impeded the Business of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing in 
the remarks of the hon. Member to call 
for my intervention, although an im- 
putation of motive is un-Parliamen- 


tary. 

Mr. FULTON said, he was sorry he 
had wounded the feelings of the hon. 
Member. 

Dr. TANNER: Not at all. 

Mr. FULTON said, he would with- 
draw the observation in the most un- 
qualified manner. The object of the 
hon. Member was not to impede or 
delay the Business of Parliament. But 
he had not said otherwise. He had said 
that the working classes of London 
might have drawn that conclusion. He 
could tell hon. Members from Ire- 
land that he admired their courage, 
their endurance, and their discipline, 
but he hoped hon. Members would 
believe that they, on the Ministerial 
Benches, were animated with equal 
courage, endurance, and discipline. 
They were, moreover, fortified by the 
assurance that they had received from 
their constituents a double mandate on 
the one hand to maintain the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and on the other to preserve, un- 
impaired, the authority wal the dignity 
of Parliament. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington) 
said, he could not understand the obser- 
vation of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in charging him with interference in 
Irish affairs, which he appeared to think 
unjustifiable. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicks - Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.): I beg the hon. Member’s 
pardon. I did not at all imply that. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY said, then he 
should refer to the reports in the even- 
ing papers, and it was in the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s own paper, Zhe Globe. How- 
ever, he was glad it was withdrawn. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: What I said was, that I was 
sure the hon. Member interfered with 
the most benevolent motives. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY said, he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had cor- 
rected the report. He could not under- 
stand in what way he had interfered in 
Irish affairs. The question he had 
asked that evening was the first time he 
had spoken about Ireland in that House, 
and the only other interference on his 
part was a visit to the sad scenes now 
going on in Glenbeigh. It seemed to 
him a most remarkable thing that the 
Chief Secretary should suggest that 
some Member of the Opposition should 
bring in a Bill to settle this complicated 
question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was unable to do so, he should 
resign the position he held in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. As Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, it should be his duty to 
promote the wished-for settlement, and 
if he were unable to do so he should 
give place to some other Gentleman who 
would be able to deal with the difficul- 
ties arising in the sister country. The 
only course suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman was that these poor 
people of Glenbeigh should be relegated 
to some other part of Ireland, or re- 
moved from Ireland altogether. That 
was not a legislative measure at the 
present moment, though he was willin 
to admit that there were parts of Ireland 
where the removal of the poorest might 
be of advantage to them. He thought 
it was an extraordinary thing to hear 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland saying, 
in reference to these sad scenes in Glen- 
beigh—‘‘It is not my business to ex- 
press any opinion on the subject.” He 
believed he had never heard a sentence 
soentirely unworthy of the position 
held by the right hon. Gentleman—so 
full of self-distrust. He thought that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had accepted 
the cordial invitation sent to him from 
Glenbeigh to visit the district, he would 
now have been able to express some 
opinion on what he saw and heard there. 
He did not think it was necessary for 
him to say that he had not the slightest 
sympathy with those who, being able to 
pay a fair rent, refused to do so; and 
perhaps it was still less unnecessary for 
him to say that he had not the slightest 
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sympathy for those who committed crime 
of any kind in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Colonel Saun- 
derson) informed the House that the 
landlord of the poor cottiers of Glen- 
beigh was willing to accept six months’ 
rent, which amounted altogether to 
£865. But the hon. Gentleman forgot 
to tell the House that in addition to that 
£865 there were very heavy law costs 
which had followed the non-payment of 
the gale’s rent. These costs in many 
cases amounted to the full rent, and in 
other cases to more. The rent of one 
man was £1, while the costs amounted 
to £2 19s. 6d., or three times more than 
the rent which it appeared to the eye of 
the people of England this man was 
only askedto pay. The argument of the 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh was that 
these people were able to pay a consider- 
able portion of their rent, far morethan a 
half-year’s, and he said the action of Sir 
Redvers Buller was kind and generous: 
He was not going to say a word about 
the Plan of Campaign at the present 
moment, either for or against, as that 
was not the business before him ; but he 
considered that nothing had given such 
a strong impetus to the Plan of Cam- 

aign as the action of Sir Redvers Bul- 
er on this occasion, and the interference 
of the present Government in endeavour- 
ing to obtain from the landlords such a 
large concession of rent. It justified 
more fully than anything else the action 
of those who had tried to get a large re- 
duction, but get much smaller than Sir 
Redvers Buller. It could not be so heinous 
a crime as it was sometimes made out to 
be. He was glad to find the Chief Se- 
cretary had that night taken the entire 
blame of the action of Sir Redvers 
Buller in Ireland. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Mid Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) complained that the Plan 
of Campaign made the payment of rents 
impossible; but the action of the Go- 
vernment, in instructing Sir Redvers 
Buller to do what he had done, would 
have far more effect in strengthening 
the Plan of Campaign than anything. 
else. They had already been told that: 
it was in operation only upon 20 estates, 
and that was a very small number in 
comparison with the number of estates 
in Ireland. Something was said by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Mid 
Armagh as to what Father Quilter had 
said in reference to the action of the. 
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tenants. There had been another letter 
published which was written by Father 
Quilter, and which was read at the 
meeting at Killorglin on Saturday 
last. In that letter Father Quilter ex- 
pressed himself strongly to this effect— 
that when he had written the tyes 
letter, which had been quoted in the 
House that night, he was very much 
misled as to the ability of many of these 
tenants to pay rent. He had a conver- 
sation himself with Father Quilter, who 
had told him the same thing, and had 
also stated that many of these tenants 
—40 out of 70—who had not paid the 
half-year’s gale, as suggested by Sir 
Redvers Buller, were entirely unable to 
pay their rents; and, therefore, when 
the previous letter was read from Father 
Quilter he thought it would have been 
well that the letter, in which he, to 
some extent, altered his opinion, should 
have been read also. They could not 
have a better testimony to the poverty 
of the people of Glenbeigh than the 
words of Sir Redvers Buller himself, 
which might well have been reud by 
the Member for Mid Armagh. He 
would read five or six lines from 
that letter, which was written on the 
29th of November. Sir Redvers Buller 
wrote— 

‘‘There may be, and perhaps there are, a 
few rogues amongst them—say five or six— 
who could pay more; but I do believe the 
offer represents, in respect of the majority of 
them, a somewhat larger sum than they are 
actually in a position to pay. In my opinion «a 

number of the tenants are nearer to 
amine than to the payment of rent.” 
Having paid a visit to that district, and 
having seen what was going on, he could, 
to a large extent, confirm the statement 
just read. He had seen the evictions in 
these houses, and every morsel of furni- 
ture thrown out on the hill side. He saw 
everything these poor people possessed 
in the way of food. In one house, in 
which there were five children, besides 
the father and mother, there were not 
as many potatoes as would make a meal 
for afamily. In the next house, which 
was a joint tenancy, there were the 
father and mother and nine children ; 
and they had, perhaps, enough potatoes 
to last a week, whilst neither of these 
families had anything which they could 
possibly sel! to raise the rent. He was 
certain that any Gentleman in that House 
would not give 5s. for the whole furni- 
ture that was turned out, and there was 
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nothing at all scarcely in the shape of 
food. It must be borne in mind that 
there kad been a tremendous fall in the 
prices of stock and other things in Ire- 
land, which Gentlemen there were ac- 
quainted with. He had it from an ex- 
tensive cattle dealer that Kerry cows, 
which in 1882 would fetch £7 and 
£7 108. each, would not realize one 
third of that amount; and they could, 
perhaps, scarcely understand what that 
meant to the small farmers, whose only 
power of paying rent was the number of 
cattle they were able to graze and then 
dispose of. He had never seen a district 
like Glenbeigh so utterly and entirely 
barren, so difficult of cultivation, and 
which, he believed, would not be worth 
one farthing per annum for 100 acres if 
it had not been for the labour spent upon 
it by the tenants. There were thousands 
of acres of rocky hill-sides covered with 
boulders, and it was perfectly impos- 
sible for anybody to till it until he 
had moved the stones into heaps and 
placed them in the middle of little 
plots, upon which they placed their cows 
or planted potatoes or oats. The cows 
went great distances on these mountains. 
They had great difficulty in picking up 
herbage, many of them got clefted or 
lost, and the hardships of the r 
pea were something which many hon. 

embers had not the slightest concep- 
tion of. The whole argument raised on 
the other side was this—the people in 
Glenbeigh, at any rate, were able to pay 
the half-year’s gale and costs, and were 
unwilling to do so because of the op- 
pression put upon them by the National 
League. He should leave it to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway to speak 
upon that point; but he did not believe 
it applied to that district. He felt cer- 
tain that that House would, before long, 
come to the belief that many of the poor 
people in that district were unable to 
pay their rents. He had every desire to 
do justice to the landlords, and he sym- 
pathized with many of them in their trials 
and difficulties ; but the landlords should 
remember that every hedge, every wall, 
every fence, every drain, every patch of 

otato ground, the cultivation of the 
elie. and everything else was 
brought about by the direct labour of 
the tenants or their predecessors in title. 
Many of these improvements had been 
capitalized by the landlords, who for. 
many years had received large rents 
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upon them. They must consent to lower 
the rents, in these times of depression, 
if the tenants were to exist and keep 
body and soul together. It was impos- 
sible, upon many of the holdings, that 
the rents charged by the landlords could 
be paid in the future ; and, therefore, the 
humane policy, in accordance with their 
boasted ‘Christian teaching, should be 
in respect of these tenants, to allow 
them to exist in this time of great 
distress. He hoped they would hear 
some definite expression of opinion be- 
fore very long, if not from the Chief 
Secretary, from some other Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, as to what 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was as to the evictions which had 
recently taken place in Ireland. He 
had not the least idea what an eviction 
was until he had seen it. He believed 
hon. Gentlemen would have their best 
feelings stirred if they could see evic- 
tions for themselves. They would see 
135 or 150 armed Constabulary wending 
their way up the hill-sides and surround- 
ing these little homesteads as if they 
contained some of the greatest male- 
factors on the face of the earth, and 
these soldiers were paid by English 
money, and they were acting for English 
landlords or English mortgagees, and it 
was no wonder if hatred was engendered. 
He regretted, as much as anyone pos- 
sibly could, that such was the case ; but 
if they treated men like malefactors, and 
sent an army with crowbars to destroy 
their houses over their heads, was it 
possible to avoid ill-will and hatred be- 
tween two nations which ought to be 
connected by the bonds of friendship ? 
If these things were done in South Africa 
or Bulgaria it would be different. If 
they were far enough off they would 
arouse indignation, and attention would 
be paid to them in that House. Mctions 
of regret would be adopted, and Foreigu 
Ministers would be asked to interfere ; 
but, because these things were so near, 
because they did not sufficiently realize 
them, and because their own pockets 
were touched, they forgot the sufferings 
and sorrowings of the Irish people. He 
felt it was necessary, having seen these 
things, to ask the House to give patient 
attention to the representations which 
were made respecting them, and see if it 
was not possible for some better era to 
be ushered in, so that the ill-will and 
hatred existing between two countries, 
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which ought to be closely connected, 
might be diminished and finally die out. 
He hoped they would have an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the advisability or 
otherwise of these things, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary seemed unable to give them. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Mricuaet Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): Mr. Speaker, I think the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Fry) will 
feel, upon reflection, that he has been 
somewhat unfair to me in his remarks 
upon the observations I made this even- 
ing. I do not wish to shrink one iota 
from the very difficult duty that is 
cast upon me, in my capacity as a 
Member of the Government respon- 
sible for the state of Ireland, in dealing 
with this great, important, and difficult 
<r of the congested districts of 

reland. It is a question which has 
occupied the attention of previous Go- 
vernments and Parliaments; and it is a 
question the most difficult of all, I ven- 
ture to say, which await solution in 
Ireland. It has occupied my attention 
already ; it is occupying it daily now; 
it is occupying also the attention of the 
Royal Commission recently appointed ; 
and I assure the hon. Member that we 
will do our best to propose to Parlia- 
ment, and that before long, some mea- 
sures that may ameliorate the condition 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of these 
congested districts. In the answer I 
gave this evening to the hon. Member 
respecting the evictions at Glenbeigh. I 
had no intention whatever of raising the 
whole question of the congested districts 
of Ireland. I will tell the hon. Member 
frankly what I had in my mind. I had 
in my mind a suggestion that had been 
discussed by a gentleman who is well 
known to hon. Members below the 
Gangway—an English clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Fagan—who had visited the 
district, and who had discussed with 
Father Quilter, the parish priest, that 
very scheme of the migration of some of 
the inhabitants of Gleubeigh which I 
ventured, in my answer to the hon. 
Member, to allude to. And, in all good 
faith with respect to these unfortunate 
persons, I expressed to the hon. Member 
my own desire, either publicly or pri- 
vately, to give whatever aid I could to 
those who were anxious to carry out any 
suggestion of the kind. The hon. Mem- 
ber has charged me with “caring for 
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none of these things.” It is because I 
have cared very much for these things 
during the last four months; it is be- 
cause I have been anxious to go even 
beyond the ordinary duty of the Mem- 
ber of the Government responsible for 
Irish affairs, in endeavouring to prevent 
some of the sufferings the hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded to—it is for that I have 
been misrepresented and accused, even 
by the hon. Member himself, of abetting 
the Plan of Campai I should very 
much like hon. Mom ers to look at this 
matter for a few moments from a prac- 
tical point of view. I do not want to 
enter now into the question whether the 
Glenbeigh tenants were able to keep 
the terms they had entered into, or to 
pay a half-year's rent. But, admitting 
their poverty, admitting that they were 
unable to pay anything, is not that all 
the greater proof of their wretchedness 
and the misery of their position? Does 
it not afford greater proof of the neces- 
sity, if you are going to benefit them, 
of interfering to move them from their 
present position? Does it not prove 
that unless you are to accept the maxim 
that poverty gives a man a right to live 
in a house that does not belong to him— 

Cries of ‘‘No!” from the Irish Members. | 

am talking of what the law is. Hon. 
Members who accuse me of illegality, 
and who seem to get particularly angry 
when anybody accuses them of the 
same, ought, for the Ly? ogg of discus- 
sion at least, to treat the law as they 
find it. The dwellings which were de- 
stroyed—lI do not like their destruction, 
of course; but it was not my business to 
express any opinion on the conduct of 
any person not subject to my authority— 
were, by law, the property of the owner 
of the estate, and they were destroyed 
for the simple reason that the persons 
occupying them had been before evicted 
under the ordinary process of law, and 
had chosen, contrary to the law, to re- 
take forcible possession of them. What 
could the owner do? If he had simply 
evicted the people they would have gone 
back again. |An hon. Memser: Quite 
right, too!] An hon. Member says, 
“Quite right, too!” In his opinion, 
then, poverty is to give a right to a per- 
son to live in a house that does not 
belong te him ; but are you to apply that 
maxim not only to the West of Ireland, 
but to other parts of Ireland, and to 





England and Scotland as well? And, if 
~ Sir Michael Hieks-Beach 
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so, what remains of the rights of any 
kind of property in the United King- 
dom? Ican only say this—that if any 
hon. Member can suggest a solution of 
the problem which shall maintain the 
rights of property—aye, and, while 
muintaining the rights of property, shail 
deal with persons in the unfortunate 
position of the Glenbeigh tenants with 
the humanity and consideration which 
Iam as anxious to show as any hon. 
Member can be, I shall be thankful to 
consider any suggestion which he can 
offer; but, as I began by saying, this 
matter is as difficult a problem as any 
with which Parliament can be called 
upon to deal, and it is not to be solved by 
any such observations as the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Fry) has addressed to the 
House to-night. Ido not think it neces- 
sary to deal generally with what has 
been said in this discursive debate, es- 
pecially as I am informed that points of 
great importance connected with Ireland 
are to be raised in the form of Amend- 
ments to the Address. In the few obser- 
vations, therefore, with which I shall 
trouble the House, I shall endeavour to 
remove what, in my opinion, has been 
the most extraordinary misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding of my own 
conduct in Ireland which has affected 
me since I have been in public life. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), speaking last night, told the 
House that when he was asked his 
opinion as to the Plan of Campaign, he 
said it was a consequence of the rejec- 
tion of the measure of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in 
September last; and the right hon. 
Gentleman further went on to say that 
I had been exercising pressure in one 
direction, while some of the Nation- 
alist Members had been exercising it in 
another direction; evidently accepting 
the contention which has been made to- 
night by the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. 
Harrington), that my action, as the 
Minister responsible for the Irish Go- 
vernment, had been tantamount to the 
action of himself (Mr. T. Harrington) 
and his colleagues in the Plan of Uam- 
paign. Now, let me, in the first place, 
say that the Bill of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork was certainly very far 
removed from any action I have taken 
during the time which has elapsed since 
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tion, was described—and, I think, 
rightly described—asa Bill for stopping 
for a time the collection of rents all 
over Ireland, and making the eventual 
collection of more than half the rents of 
the country a matterof extreme difficulty. 
It would be applied not only to cases of 
real inability to pay the full rent, but 
it would be applied, practically, to any 
case in which the tenant chose to take 
advantage of its provisions. I think, Sir, 
that the Bill was rightly and wisely re- 
jected by the House of Commons, and 
if it was proposed again to-morrow I 
should be prepared to take the same 
course with regard to it as I did in Sep- 
tember last. Now, Sir, I have been 
told, though I think not in the course 
of this debate, that I, through my 
subordinates in Ireland, exercised a 
dispensing power. I have contradicted 
that—they have contradicted that—over 
and over again. The charge has been re- 
peated all the same, and yet not one 
single atom of proof has been advanced. 
In no case that can be shown has pro- 
tection ever been denied by the Govern- 
ment, or its officials, to a Sheriff in the 
execution of his duty. In no case has 
it been suggested to the police that they 
should hesitate for a moment to give the 
most prompt aid to the Sheriff and his 
officers in the execution of their duty. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Ten 
days’ notice was required. What about 
that ? 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Quite so. The 10 days’ notice has been re- 
quired for a great many years past. That 
10 days’ notice was part of a consolidating 
Circular which was issued some time in 
the autumn of last year, and which was 
issued for the simple purpose of defining 
more clearly the respective duties of 
Sheriffs and police, so as to secure, on 
the one hand, that the Sheriff should 
give sufficient notice to the police, in 
order to enable an adequate force to be 
provided to protect him, and, on the 
other hand, that the police should 
more efficiently discharge their duty 
of protecting and aiding the Sheriff. 
And yet, Sir, that very Circular is mis- 
represented, just as my action has been 
misrepresented to-night, as a proof that 
the Government intended to exercise a 
dispensing power. Well, Sir, no less a 
person—I wish to speak of him with all 
respect—than Chief Baron Palles ap- 
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pears to have fallen into some mistake 
of the kind in his charge to the jury at 
Sligo. I think that learned Judge dis- 
covered something in the evidence that 
was put before him in respect to the 
evictions at Woodford in the middle of 
August, a very few days after the pre- 
sent Government assumed Office, which 
led him to suppose that, acting under 
instructions, the police had hesitated to 
do their duty promptly in that matter. 
Well, Sir, I can only say this—that I 
myself never heard of what was going 
on at Woodford until I heard of the re- 
markable delay in the evictions that 
were taking place there; and my first 
act was to telegraph to the Divisional 
Magistrate of the district to take com- 
mand, in order that the law might be 
promptly asserted. And what was the 
reason for the delay? Why, the reason 
was simply this—that the houses from 
which the tenants at Woodford had to be 
evicted were made little fortifications, to 
which the Sheriff and his officers could 
not obtain entrance without appliances 
which they had not at their command, 
and which took some time to procure. 
Directly the proper appliances were 
procured the Sheriff and his officers 
were efficiently aided by the police in 
the execution of their duty; and I my- 
self waschallenged in this House by one 
of the hon. Members sitting below the 
Gangway for permitting ‘the police to 
go beyond their ordinary duty in the 
aid which they gave to the Sheriff on 
that occasion. 1 can only say, speak- 
ing with all respect of the learned 
Chief Baron, I am quite sure that 
all these circumstances could not have 
been within his knowledge when he 
made those suggestions as to delay 
and hesitation on the part of the Go- 
vernment in enforcing the law in Ire- 
land. A good deal has been said in this 
House by the hon. Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin with respect to 
my examination at the police court in 
Dublin. Sir, I should have been very 
glad, if I could have felt it consistent 
with my duty, to speak my mind on 
that occasion, and to clear away the ex- 
traordinary tissue of misrepresentatiou 
which had been woven. It was on the 
ground of privilege, and privilege alone, 
as I have said this evening, that I de- 
clined to answer questions in-the witness- 
box of a police court as to my action as 
a Member of the Executive Government. 
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I preferred, Sir, to suffer under mis- 
representation, cruel as it was, than to 
do anything towards establishing a pre- 
cedent which would be fatal to good 
government in any part of the United 
Kingdom. But, Sir, now I will say 
something—it is my right and my duty 
to speak to this House, to which I am 
responsible. I have said there is no 
truth in these stories about the dis- 
pensing power, and the hesitation on the 

rt of the Government to enforce the 
aw. And now about the pressure upon 
landlords. I used that word, and I 
admit it was a word which was suscep- 
tible of more than one interpretation. I 
certainly directed General Buller and 
other Divisional Magistrates, when any 
circumstances came under their notice in 
which evictions were likely to take’place, 
to inform the owners or the agents of 
the property, particularly if those owners 
or agents were non-resident, of those 
circumstances, and to use the influence 
of reason and argument to promote a 
settlement between landlord and tenant. 
Now, Sir, was that wrong? I admit it 
was going beyond the ordinary duties of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; but of 
this I am quite sure—that no one can ad- 
duce an instance in which I, or any other 
official of the Government, coerced a 
landlord into any course of action by 
telling him he would not be protected, 
or that his caretakers would not be 
protected. I can only say that, in 
spite of all the allegations that have 
been made, no one case has been brought 
forward in which any proof of the kind 
has been shown. The hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin asked 
me to-night whether these gentlemen 
had applied pressure to any of the land- 
lords on whose property the Plan of 
Campaign had been put in force? So 
far as I know, Sir, these gentlemen have 
not been in communication with any one 
of those landlords on the subject of their 
relations with their tenants. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I can show 
you Genera! Buller’s letter sent to an 
estate on which the Plan of Campaign 
has been put in force. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I said so far as I know. But if there has 
been any such communication I am con- 
vinced, as I have already stated to the 
House, that that communication was not 
in the nature of a threat. Well, Sir, 
what I have described is simply what I 
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hold to be fair and legitimate influence, 
and nothing more, in the direction of 
avoiding those very hardships and suf- 
ferings which the hon. Member for Dar- 
lington has described to the House, 
and which created so much feeling, 
no doubt, in some quarters. This was 
misrepresented, as I have stated — it 
was sedulously misrepresented—by hon. 
Members below the Gangway and their 
Press in Ireland. In that way the im- 
pression may have been created that the 
Government shrank from enforcing the 
law in Ireland, and this may have 
done harm; but I am not to blame for 
that misrepresentation. I did what I 
have stated to the House, and no more, 
and I am content to submit myself to 
the judgment of the House, if my action 
in the matter is challenged. Well, Sir, 
according to the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
Mr. Gladstone), my pressure of sugges- 
tion, argument, and reason, tu induce 
creditors to be merciful to their debtors, 
was tantamount to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, which was initiated on the pro- 
perties on which it has taken root by hon. 
Members who sit below the Gangway 
opposite, summoning those debtors to- 
gether, advising those who could pay 
to unite with those who perhaps could 
not pay, in a common resistance to the 
payment of their just debts, and them- 
selves receiving money which belonged 
to others. Well, Sir, I do not want to 
enter into any examination of the Plan 
of Campaign. It is now the subject 
of a trial which is actually pending, and 
it is, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, fortified by the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ire- 
land, a criminal conspiracy. I say 
nothing more about it now than this— 
that it is not the fact that the Plan of 
Campaign was applied only in cases of 
inability to pay rent. No, Sir; the Plan 
of Campaign meant a good deal 
more than that. The Plan of Cam- 
paign meant a combination on the 
ae of tenants to force their land- 
ords either into taking what those ten- 
ants chose to offer them, to be reduced 
again toa lower point next year, or else 
to leave the tenants in the occupation of 
the land rent free, and then to raise a 
ery throughout tho country about the 
hardships and sufferings of evictions, 
such as has been got up concerning the 
evictions at Glenbeigh. That has been 
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the way in which the Plan of Campaign 
has been worked, and it has been 
avowed by speeches made by hon. 
Members sitting below the Gangway 
opposite to be aimed at the destruction 
of landlordism, and the eventual extir- 
pation of what they are pleased 
to call English rule in Ireland. 
Then, Sir, that is the plan which the 
right hon. Gentleman}the’ Member for 
Mid Lothian compares to my pressure 
upon the landlords, {as if “they were 
equally laudable, or as if not one word 
of blame can be attached to either. I 
do not wish to detain the House any 
longer. I will not enter upon the 
tempting field which the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Fulton), who 
spoke so ably just now from this side of 
the House, laid before you. I will not 
enter into any details as to the legisla- 
tive measures with regard to the Irish 
Criminal Law which it may be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to propose 
to Parliament ; but, Sir, what I would say 
is this—that we have done what we 
could with the tools ready to our hand, 
but that the difficulties and delays in- 
separable from the working of the ordi- 
nary {Criminal Law, as it now exists, 
render it, in our judgment, inefficient to 
cope with such proceedings as are de- 
scribed under the name of the Plan of 
Campaign. We, Sir, are pledged to 
maintain the Union, but it is no use 
maintaining the Union—it is worse than 
useless to maintain the Union; better, as 
it was eloquently stated in “ another 
place” last night, better have separa- 
tion— unlese, with the Union, you main- 
tain the reign of law in Ireland. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to move the adjournment cf the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Bradlaugh.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 
MOTIONS. 
o—-- 
SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Tue CHIEFZSECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) : 


“VOL. OUCx. [THIRD gERIES.] 
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As the Bill I now ask leave to bring 
in is a very short Bill, and also 
an urgent Bill, I wish to the 
reasons both for its shortness and its 
urgency, in the hope that hon. Mem- 
bers may permit it to become law 
at an early date. The Bill is intro- 
duced in consequence of the existing 
vacancy in the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas in Ireland. In 
the English Judicature Act power 
was taken, by Order in Council, to 
abolish the offices of Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas and Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and to fuse the three 
Divisions of the High Court into one. 
In the Irish Judicature Act no such 
power exists ; but it is generally ad- 
mitted, I believe, that what was done in 
England ought also to be done in Ire- 
land. It would be a step in the direc- 
tion of economy, but it would also bea 
more valuable step in the direction of 
efficiency ; because by fusing the Divi- 
sions in Ireland the Judges in which 
are few, there being only three in the 
Common Pleas and three in the Exche- 
quer, you would enable Courts to sit for 
business, when sometimes now, owing 
to the Divisions, the Court cannot be 
formed, and consequently you would 
make a change of great reeteer to 
suitors. The Bill is confined solely to 
these objects. Unless it becomes law 
soon, it will be impossible to maintain 
the present position; because if there 
be no Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the remaining Judges of the 
Common Pleas will practically be often, 
from ill-health or from other causes, 
unable to form a Court, and there will 
be no one to do certain duties which, 
under statute, appertain to the Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas. Therefore, 
the position, if this Bill does not pass, 
and if the office of Chief Justice is left 
unfilled, will very soon become impos- 
sible. I hope that the House will ahi 
this Bill to pass rapidly for the reasons 
I have named; and I am bound to say 
that if it should be delayed by oppo- 
sition, or by an endeavour to attach to 
it other reforms, however important, in 
the Irish Judicature, we shall be com- 
pelled, in order to secure the proper 
erformance of justice in the three High 

ourts in Ireland, to fill up an office 
which by this Bill we desire to reduce, 
as a like office in England has already 
been reduced. 


I 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend ‘The Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act (Ireland), 1877.’ —( Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): From an 
economical point of view, I should be 
very glad if we couid do away entirely 
with one of the Irish Judges; but, as I 
understand the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, it is to appoint an ordinary 
Judge in the place of the Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas. The Irish Judges 
are underworked, and, therefore, I think 
the proper thing to do is to abolish this 
Judgeship altogether, and then to carry 
out the reforms which the right hon. 
Gentleman suggests. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Micmaezx Hicxs-Beacu and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
Bill 1.) 


ARBITRATION OF POOR LAW QUESTIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mason, Bill to enable 
Parochial Boards in Scotland to determine 
cases of disputed settlements by arbitration, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mason, Mr. 
F. R. Russell, Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Mr. 
Watt, Mr. Williamson, and Mr. Lacaita. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.} 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) act (1881) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lane, Bill to amend “‘ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lane, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sex- 
ton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Connolly, and Mr. Sheil. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL, 


On Motion of Colonel Dawnay, Bill to enact 
a ‘close time’’ for hares, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Dawnay, Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Elcho, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Beach, and Mr. Staveley Hill. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Ellis, Bill for giving 
further facilities for the acquisition of Sites for 
we of Worship, ordered to be brought in by 

. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘Arthur, and Mr. Henry 
Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.) 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES acT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Norton, Bill to amend 
‘The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’ ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Norton, Viscount Folke- 
stone, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Hoyle. 

Bill presented, und read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (IRELAND) 
RELIEF BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’ Kelly, Bill for the relief 
of Agricultural Tenants in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. 0’ Kellv, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


LIMITED OWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to enlarge 
the powers of Limited Owners of Land in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Arthur Elliot, and Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES (SCOTLAND ) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Expenses of Returning 
Officers in Scotland; ard for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Provand, Mr. Hunter, Mr. J. Bolton, 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Watt, and Mr. M‘Ewan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.} 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) Act (1881) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cox, Bill to extend to cer- 
tain leaseholders and other persons the provi- 
sions of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” 
to amend the Law relating to the rights of 
Turbary in Ireland; and for other pu 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Doherty, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. Henry 
Campbell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Mark Stewart, Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to Ecclesiastical As- 
sessments in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Mark Stewart and Mr. J. A. Campbell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. James O’Brien, Bill for 
the better government of Counties in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James O’Brien, 
Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.) 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION FROM 
SALE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
to exem ~ 4 (to a limited amount) Personal Pro- 
perty of householders from seizure and sale 
under legal process, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Picton, Mr. 

unter, and Mr. Howorth. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Parnell, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the election and constitution of 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and Mr. Dwyer 
Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


THEATRES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
the better regulation of Theatres and Music 
Halls in the Metropolitan area, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dixon- Hartland, Mr. 
Woodall, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


HERB AND GINGER BEER MAKERS’ 
LICENCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 

move the House, that leave be given to bring 
ina Bill for the granting of Licences to Makers 
of certain non-intoxicating fermented beverages, 
therein more particularly defined. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. H. 8. Wright, Colonel 
Eyre, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Broadhurst, Colonel 
Anstruther, and Mr. Byron Reed. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


POLICE FORCE ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Bill to 
remove the disabilities of the Police to vote at 
Parliamentary Elections, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, and Colonel Laurie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 17.] 


BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Burial 
Grounds. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Coleridge, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Illingworth, 
Mr. Richard, and Mr. Woodall. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18. ] 
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LAND TENURE (SCOTLAND) BILI. 


On Motion of Mr. Mackintosh, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Tenure of Land in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Barclay, Sir George Balfour, 
and Dr. Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bili 19.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AcT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Francis Stevenson, Bill to 
amend “The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir Savile 
Crossley, Mr. Channing, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 

ason. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.] 


TRUCK LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Truck. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. 
Mason, and Mr. Edmund Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to enable owners and occupiers in 
burghs, wards of burghs, parishes, and districts 
in Scotland to prevent the common sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors or otherwise to have effectual 
control over the Drink Traffic within such 


areas. 
Resolution reported; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lyell, Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Cameron Cor- 
bett, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Lacaita, Dr. Clark, and 
Mr. Ferguson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


MINING ROYALTIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to regulate 
the imposition of Mining Royalties in the 
United Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Abra- 
ham, Mr. Borlase, and Mr. Blake. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Carew, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Municipal Franchise in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carew, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. E. D. 
Gray, and Sir Thomas Esmonde. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


LAND LAW (WALES) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. John Bryn Roberts, Bill 


to amend the Law relating to the occupation 
and ownership of land in Wales and Monmouth- 
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shire; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
erdered to be brought in by Mr. John Bryn 
Roberts, Mr. John Roberts, Mr. Warmington, 
Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. ‘Thomas Ellis. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 25.] 


LEASEIOLDS (FACILITIES OF PURCIIASE OF 
FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to enable 
Leaseholders of Houses to purchase the Fee 
Simple of their Holdings, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Lawson, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. J. 
ae Bw Mr. Warmington, Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Puleston, and Mr. T. E. Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to amend the 
Criminal Law of Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sexton, Mr. ‘Timothy Harrington, 
Mr. Chance, Mr. Healy, Mr. Reynolds, and 
Mr. Donal Sullivan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.1 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 


BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Matthew Kenny, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ircland) Act, ordered to 
he brought in by Mr. Matthew Kenny, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Tuite, and Mr. Lalor. 

Rill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28. ] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
enable the School Board for London to grant 
Superannuation Pensions, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Richard Temple, Sir,Guyer Hunter, 
Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. M‘Arthur, 
Mr. Francis Powell, and Mr. Gent-Davis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.} 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Bill to 
amend the Law {relating to the tenure of 
Houses in Towns (Ireland), ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T, P. O'Connor, Mr. Crilly, 
Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Colonel Nolan, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, and Mr. Leahy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Accumulations, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Haldane. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.} 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate, 
simplify, and amend the Law relating to Par- 
liamentary Elections; and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Fenwick, . Clark, Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Warmington. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 32.) 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(ULSTER) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Voters in towns and districts 
in the Province of Ulster to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors, or otherwise to 
have effectual control over the Drink Traffic 
within such areas. 

Resolution reported :— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Johnston, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and Mr. De Cobain. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. f Bill 33.] 


JUSTICES OF PEACE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill for the 
purpose of amending the Law in regard to the 
appvintment, qualification, and removal of 
Justices of the Peace. ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Rendel, and Sir Bernhard Samuelson. 

Lill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


POLICE CONSTABLES’ PENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Selwin-[bbetson, 
Bill to make provision respecting the Pensions, 
Allowances, and Gratuities of Police Constables 
in Great Britain, and their widows and chil- 
dren, and to make other provisions respecting 
the Police of Great Britain. ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Burdett-Cvutts, 
Sir George Russell, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and 
Mr. Howard Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to National School Teachers in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuite, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, Mr. 
John O’Connor, Mr. Conway, and Mr. Nolan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform 
the constitution of Parochial Boards in Scot- 
land, and the mode of electing such Boards, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Graham, and 
Mr. Esslemont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 37.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AcT (1889) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William M‘Donald, Bill to 
amend the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. William 
M‘Donald, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Chance, and Mr. Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hayden, Bill to amend 
“The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hayden, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Conway, and Mr. Patrick O'Brien. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. O’Hea, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Representation of the 
People, ordered to be brought in by Mr. O' Hea, 
Mr. ‘timothy Harrington, Mr. Chance, Mr. 
Healy, and Mr. M‘Cartan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 40.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stevenson, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
a in England, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Stevenson, Mr. Charles Wilson, 

r. Walter James, and Mr. Cozens-Hardy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 41.] 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to extend 
and amend the Law relating to the recovery of 
Small Debts in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Thorburn, 
and Mr. Watt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS’ BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the Registration of 
Electors at Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions, modifying with a view to the simplifica- 
tion of their registration the qualification of 
such Electors, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Childers, and Sir Charles 
Russell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to further continue and appropriate 
the London Coal and Wine Duties. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Mr. Hubbard, Colonel Duncan, 
and Mr. R. G. Webster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


WORKMEN’S CERTIFICATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gent-Davis, Bill to enable 
Workmen to obtain Certificates of service and 
character, and to prevent the use of fraudulent 
Certificates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gent-Davis, Mr. Byron Reed, and Mr. Mac- 
artney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.) 
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BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Mr. Heneage, Vis- 
count Wolmer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
and Mr. Gurdon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Murphy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to University Education in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mary 
Mr. Dillon, Dr. Fox, Mr. Henry — aT 
P. O’Connor, Mr. Clancy, and Dr. K enny. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mayne, Bill to regulate 
the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
Butter Substitutes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Mayne, Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Flynn, 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Kenny. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. {Bin 48.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EVENING 
SCHOOLS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to make 
further provision for instruction in Evening 
Schools, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Stuart, Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland, Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, Mr. T. E. Tells, and. Sir Henry 
Roscoe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hooper, Bill to promote 
Technical Education in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hooper, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Dwyer Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) BILi. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to secure to 
the public the right of Access to Mountains and 
Moorlands in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane, Mr. J. C. Bolton, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Donald Crawford, and 
Mr. A. L. Brown. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1886) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to amend the 
Crofters (Scotland) Act (1886), and to extend it 
to the whole of Syians. ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Clark, Barclay, Mr. Esslemont, 
Dr. M‘Donald, and Mr. Mackintosh. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Francis Powell, Bill to 
repeal the provisions of the Church Building 
Acts relating to the compulsory purchase of 
sites for Churches and Burial Grounds, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. 
John ‘Talbot, Mr. Addison, and Mr. ‘Tomlinson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.) 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Harrington, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Fisheries in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Harrington, Mr. Sex- 
ton, Mr. J. A. Blake, Colonel Nolan, Mr. 
Hooper, and Mr. O’ Hea. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Pyne, Bill to provide for 
the better Housing of the Working Classes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pyne, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Dr. Fox, Mr. P. 
J. Power, and Mr. Quinn. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Pill 55.) 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (DAY SCHOOLS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to make 
further provision for technical instruction, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr, Dixon, Sir John Lub- 
bock, and Sir Richard Temple. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Biggar, Bill to amend and 
extend the Laws relating to Piers and Harbours 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Deasy, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Ma- 
hony, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Corbett. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


QUARRIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Blake, Bill to pro- 
vide for the fencing of Quarries, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Thomas Blake, Mr. Cony- 
beare, Mr. Burt, Mr. Cobb, and Mr. Abraham 
(Glamorgan). 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Lagan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to School Board Elections in 
Scotland, ordered to be ey in by Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Shiress Will, and Mr. Lacaita. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


ALLOTMENTS OF LAND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to 
facilitate the creation of Allotments of Land, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Cyril Flower, 
Mr. Winterbotham, and Mr. Pitt-Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


VESTRYMEN’S QUALIFICATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill for 
the abolition of the Ratal Qualifications for 
Members of Vestries, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 
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PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
(SUPERANNUATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Superannuation of Officers 
and Servants in Pauper Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chance 
and Mr. William Corbet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


SETTLED LAND ACTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Elton, Bill to amend the 
Settled Land Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Elton, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Puleston, 

nd Mr. Tomlinson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.} 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION ( IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Flynn, Bill to permit the 
Cultivation of Tobacco in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Flynn, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, 
Mr. Pyne, and Mr. Mayne. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AcT (1881) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
amend the Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) in 
regard to Leaseholders, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Lea, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND) BRILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Tanner, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Tolls at Fairs and Markets in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Tanner, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Lane, and Mr. 
Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.] 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT (BY PUR- 
! CHASE OR RENT-CHARGE) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to enable 
certain Leaseholders to acquire the Freehold of 
their property, by paying compensation or (at 
the option of the Freeholder) a perpetual rent, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Hughes, 
Mr. Fulton, Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Holloway, and 
Major Banes. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


PORT AND HARBOUR AUTHORITIES (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Port and Harbour 
Authorities in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Timothy Harring- 
ton, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Thomas 
Mayne, and Mr. Hooper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


BANKRUPTCY COURT (BELFAST) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ewart, Bill to establish a 
Local Court of Bankruptcy in Belfast, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Ewart, Sir James 
Corry, Mr. William Johnston, and Mr. Mac- 
artney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.} 
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MARKET TOLLS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Captain M‘Calmont, Bill to 
facilitate the payment and recovery of Tolls in 
Fairs and Markets in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Captain M:Calmont, Mr. Smith 
Barry, and Mr. Macartney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


VOTERS QUALIFICATION AND PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend the 
Laws with respect to the Qualification and Re- 
gistration of Voters and the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary Elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. Burt, Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
= Mr. Pickard, and Mr. James Row- 
lands. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


OFFICE UNDER THE CROWN (VACATING OF 
SEATS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Vacation of 
Seats by Members of the Commons House of 
Parliament accepting office under the Crown, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. W. F. Law- 
rence, Mr. A. D. Elliot, Mr. Hobhonse, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Francis Stevenson, and Mr. E. 
Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Corry, Bill to amend 
the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir James Corry, 
Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Johnston. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


BELFAST GOVERNMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Nolan, Bill for the better 
Government of Belfast, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Nolan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Healy, Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. 
O'Kelly. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CLOSING OF 
PUBLIC HOUSES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shirley, Bill for the Closing 
of Public Houses on the Polling Day in Parlia- 
mentary Elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Shirley, Mr. Game, Mr. T. W. Russell, 


and Mr. Caleb Wright. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AcT (1854) aAMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. King, Bill to amend ‘ The 

Merchant oY4"y Act, 1854, ordered to be 


brought in by King, Mr. "Baggallay, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and M r. Lacaita. 
Bill presented, <a read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) (COR- 


RUPT PRACTICES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lacaita, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Corrupt Practices at Municipal 
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Elections in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 

by Mr. Lacaita, Mr. Edmund Robertson, and 
r. 


Shiress Will 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. William Crawford, Bill to 
provide for the examination of persons having 
charge of Steam Engines and Boilers on land, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. William Craw- 
ford, Mr. Burt, Mr. William Abraham (Gla- 
morgan), Mr. Pickard, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. 
A. H. Dyke Acland. 
Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 78.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACIS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sutherland, Bill to amend 
the provisions of the Education (Scotland) Acts 
relating to the payment of school fees for chil- 
dren of poor parents, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Buchanan, Dr. Far- 
quharson, and Mr. Thorburn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


OPEN SPACES (DUBLIN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Redmond, Bill to 
provide for Upen Spaces and Public Recreation 
Grounds in Dublin, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Redmond, Mr. ‘I. D. Sullivan, 
ze. Murphy,Mr. Dwyer Gray, and Mr. ‘Timothy 


il presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


POLICE FORCE ENFRANCHISEMENT (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill to extend 
the Parliamentary Franchise to the Police 
Forces of the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. -Puleston, 
Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Bigwood, and Vis- 
count Curzon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


METROPOLIS GOVERNMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Isaacs, Bill for the better 
Local Government of the Metropolis and other 
matters connected therewith, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, Major- 
General Goldsworthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir Albert 
Kaye Roullit, Mr. Morgan Howard, Mr. Hunt, 
Sir Guyer Hunter, and Colonel Duncan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82. j 


LEASEHOLDS (PURCHASE OF FREEHOLDS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Bill to 
facilitate, on equitable conditions, the conver- 
sion of long Leasehold Tenures of houses in 
tuwns into Freehold, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Joseph M‘Kenana, Sir ‘Thomas Esmonde, 
Mr. John U’Connor, and Mr. Connolly. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS ABOLITION BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
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in a Bill for the abolition of Prosecutions 
against laymen for the expression of opinion 
on matters of religion. 

Resolution reported :— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Crossley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 





HIGH SHERIFF DISQUALIFICATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alderman John O'Connor, 
Bill to remove the disqualification of holders of 
retail spirit licences in Ireland from filling the 
office of High Sheriff, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Alderman John O'Connor, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Cox, and Mr. John 
O’Connor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (TRANSMISSION OF 
MONEY) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Curzon, Bill for the 
free transmission through the Post Office of 
benefits from Friendly Societies to their mem- 
bers, ordered to be brought in by Viscount Cur- 
zon, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Captain Fellowes, 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. God- 
son, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.]} 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Agricultural Holdings in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Cobb, 
and Mr. Francis Stevenson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


BANKRUPTCY (COUNTY COURTS) (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mulholland, Bill to grant 
more extensive powers to County Court Judges 
in Ireland in cases of Bankruptcy, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mulholland, Colonel King- 
Harman, Colonel Waring, Mr. Macartney, and 
Mr. O'Neill. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Watt, Bill to amend ‘‘ The 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882," ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Watt, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. Howell, and Mr. Crossley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE QUALIFICATION 
(ABOLITION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Williams, Bill to 
render unn any Qualification by Estate 
for Justices of the Peace in Counties, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. 
Winterbotham, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 


CORN SALES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rankin, Bill to provide 
for greater uniformity in the weights and mea- 
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sures used in the Sule of Corn, ordered to be 

Sone in by Mr. Rankin, Sir Joseph R. Bailey, 

Mr. H. T. rapes pote and Mr. Williamson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to enable 
Grand Juries in Ireland to increase the re- 
muneration of Assistant County Surveyors, and 
for other pare relating thereto, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Macartney, Colonel King- 
Harman, and Colonel Waring. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ WAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Charles Acland, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the payment of 
Wages to Agricultural Labourers and others, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Charles Acland, 
Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. Channing, Mr. Coss- 
ham, and Mr. Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 93.] 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John O'Connor, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Bankruptcy and 
Bankruptcy 1 -T in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. M‘Cartan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 


BEER ADULTERATION (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill for 
better securing the Purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Edward Birkbeck, Baron 
Dimsdale, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Charles Hall, 
Mr. Fellowes, and Baron F. de Rothschild. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


STEAM BOILERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Abraham, Bill to 
provide for the better control and management 
of Steam Boilers, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Abraham, Mr. Nolan, and Mr. 
Flynn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joseph Pease, Bill for 
closing public houses on Sunday, making ex- 
ception for the Sale of Beer during certain 
hours, and for the Metropolitan District, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Joseph Pease, Sir Charles 
Palmer, and Mr. Isaac Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
PRACTICES) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. De Lisle, Bill to amend 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. De Lisle, 
Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Webster, and Mr. 


ey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 
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EARLY CLOSING BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Earlier Closing of Shops, and to 
make further provision with respect to trading 
on Sunday, ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. John Barry, Mr. Burt, Mr. A. 
Cohen, Mr. Cameron Corbett, and Mr. Whitley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Anderson, Bill to extend 
the provisions of “The Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Wal- 
lace, and Mr. Provand. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 100.) 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT (1874) AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O’ Neill, Bill to amend “‘ The 
Building Societies Act, 1874,’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O'Neill, Colonel Waring, 
and Colonel Saunderson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


SUFFRAGANS’ NOMINATION BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend an Act of 26 Hen. 8, c. 14, 
intituled ‘‘ An Act for nomination of Suffragans 
and their Consecration.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. John 
‘Talbot, Mr. Powell, Baron Dimsdale, Admiral 
Field, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, and Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.) 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 


LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Corbet, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and to make other 
and more suitable provision for poying patients, 
ordered to be broughtin by Mr. William Corbet, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. P. J. Power, Dr. Cameron, 
and Mr. Molloy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


OATHS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bringin 
a Bill to amend the Law as to Oaths. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard, and Mr. Jesse 
Collings. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) act (1878) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend and 
render tual ‘“‘The Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) Act, 1878,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lea, Sir James Corry, Mr 
John Blake, Mr. Ewart, Mr. John Redmond, 
and Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 105.] 


SCHOOL FEES (NON-PAUPFRS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Llewellyn, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the payment of School Fees 
of Non-Pauper Children, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Llewellyn, Sir Richard Paget, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Quilter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Craig Sellar, Bill toamend 
the system of Private Bill Legislation in the 
United Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Craig Sellar, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
Howorth, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Arthur 
Elliot. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (FIRE 
BRIGADE EXPENSES) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Webster, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the expenses of the Metro- 
litan Fire Brigade, ordered to be brought in 
S Mr. Webster, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, 
. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Cochrane-Baillie, and 
Mr. Isaacson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 108.] 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire into the terms of occupa- 
tion and the compensation for improvements 

by the occupiers of Town Houses and 
Holdings in Great Britain and Ireland; and to 
inquire into the expediency of giving to lease- 
holders facilities for the purchase of the fee 
simple of their property; and also into the 
question of imposing a direct assessment on the 
owners of ground rents, and on the owners of 
increased values imparted to land by building 
operations or other improvements. — (Colonel 
Nolan.) 

TRUCK BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the Louse, that leave be given to bring in 
a a amend and extend the Law relating to 
Truck. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Meng 3 
ton, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, and Mr. Esslemont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to ay 
the planting of Trees in Ireland, ordzred to 
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brought in uy - Chance, Mr. Gilhooly, Mr. 
Marum, Mr. P. J. O’Brien, Mr. Sheehan, and 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SATURDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
close Public Houses in Ireland at an earlier 
hour on Saturdays, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. 
Lea 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.] 


SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to 
facilitate the creation of Small Holdings of 
Land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Flower, 
Mr. Winterbotham, and Mr. Pitt- Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 112.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) acT (1881) amEND- 
MENT (NO. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) with regard to 
Turbary, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lea, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.]} 


FISHINGS, &C. VALUATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


’ On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Valuation and Assess- 
ment of fishings, woods, copse, and underwood in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cald- 
well, Dr. Cameron, and Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


FREE LIBRARIES ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Free Libraries Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Caldwell, Dr. Cameron, 
and Mr. Cameron Corbett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 115.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
enable Municipal Corporations to grant Pen- 
sions to Stipendiary Magistrates, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Hastings, and Mr. Godson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
‘*to inquire how far the several hereditary 
——— allowances, and payments ought to 

continued, having due regard to any just 
claims of the respective recipients, and to 
economy in the public expenditure ; and, fur- 
ther, to inquire into the circumstances of the 
commutation of hereditary pensions, allowances, 
and payments which have been commuted 
since the Ist day of January 1881. ‘That the 
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Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records.”” 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—( Mr. 
Bradlaugh.) 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(THEATRES, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Bill 
to confer further powers upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for inspecting Theatres and 
Music Halls, and granting Certificates, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton, and Mr. R. G. Webster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 117.] 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Bill 
to confer further powers with respect to the 
subsoil of streets and to the laying of mains or 

ipes in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in 
oY Sir James M‘Garel- Hogg, Colonel Hughes, 

r. Whitmore, and Sir Algernon Borthwick. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


FELONIOUS USE OF FIREARMS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the better prevention of the felonious use of 
Firearms and other Weapons, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. Law- 
son, and Mr. Hulse. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 119.] 


SHIPWRECK BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the better prevention of loss of life in cases of 
Shipwreck, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Howard Vincenti and Sir Edward Birkbeck. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill to 
provide for the appointment of a Public Trustee, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent, Sir Albert Kollit, Mr. Edward Russell, 
and Mr. Anderson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 121.] 


FREE LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. : 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
amend the Free Libraries Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, Mr. Collins, Sir John Kennaway, and 
Sir Lyon Playfair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 122.] 


PRIMOGENITURE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney Kenny, Bill to 
alter the Law relating to the descent of land by 
the custom of Primogeniture, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. 
Courtney, and Mr. Milnes-Gaskell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


BANKRUPTCY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to establish 
certain Courts of Bankruptcy in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Sexton, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. O’Hea, Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. Reynolds. 

Bill presented, and read te first time. [Bill 124.] 
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SOLICITORS’ ANNUAL CERTIFICATE 


DUTY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O’Hea, Bill for the repeal 
of Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Dwyer 
Gray, Mr. Sexton, Mr. A. O’Connor, and Mr. 
Deasy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


RAILWAY BEGULATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to make 
further provision for the safe Working of Rail- 
ways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Charles Parker, 
Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Monday next.—( Mr. Akers- Douglas.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st January, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvuntuc Bruis—First Reading— 
Lunacy Acts Amendment® (7); Lunacy * 
(8); Cathedral Churches® (9); Electric 
Lighting Act (1882) Amendment ® (10). 

Second Reading — Christchurch (Southampton) 
Charter (Correction of Error) ® (4) ; Women’s 
Suffrage ® (5), negatived. 


PRIVILEGE—“ THE QUEEN vw. LORD 
GRAVES.” 
OBSERVATIONS. GUESTION. 


Lorpv RIBBLESDALE rose to call 
attention to the case of ‘‘ The Queen v. 
Lord Graves,” a trial recently held in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench before the Lord 
Chief Justice. Lord Graves was put upon 
his trial, on the 19th of January, with 
another person, upon two indictments for 
felony, and one for misdemeanour against 
the defendant Lord Graves himself. As 
their Lordships were aware, a Peer 
charged with felony must be tried by his 
Peers. The misdemeanour in this case 
ended in an acquittal, and the learned 
counsel representing Lord Graves ob- 
jected to his being tried for felony 
except hy his Peers, and left the Court; 


but, in his absence, there being a desire 
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that the felony indictments should be 
taken, a conversation arose as to the 
jurisdiction of the Court over him in the 
remaining cases, and something was 
said about a Peer being tried by his 
Peers, in the course of which the Lord 
Chief Justice stated in effect that there 
was no doubt in his mind that, provided 
Lord Graves was willing to waive his 
Privilege as a Peer, he could be tried by 
a common or special jury, and he cited 
the case of Tord Ferrers in support of his 
view, and as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty in the matter. As to the illustra- 
tion of the difficulty in the case, so far 
from Lord Ferrers being tried by a 
common jury, he (Lord Ribblesdale) 
believed that a Commoner was raised to 
the Peerage to preside at the trial of 
Lord Ferrers by his Peers. That, of 
course, therefore, was a slip of memory 
on the part of the Lord Chief Justice. 
On hearing that, Lord Graves at once 
said he was prepared to waive his Privi- 
lege asa Peer, and he accordingly did 
so, and a verdict of ‘not guilty ” was 
taken. He(Lord Ribblesdale) brought 
the question forward as a question of 
Privilege, because the matter placed 
their Lordships in this dilemma—that 
if a Peer could not waive his Privilege, 
then the action of the Queen against 
Lord Graves was from beginning to end 
a solemn informality. Ifhe could waive 
his Privilege, it was certainly only since 
that trial; it never had been so ruled be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice’s dictum. He 
would leave it to their Lordships to con- 
sider whether a precedent, evidently 
based on an error of memory, was a 
desirable precedent, orone of an authori- 
tative kind. He wanted to know whether 
a Peer could waive that Privilege? It 
was nota personal Privilege, but it was 
a Privilege that belonged to the ancient 
constitution of the House of Lords ; and 
his contention was that it was not in the 
power of a Peer to waive it, in the same 
way as he might do in the matter of 
precedence, say, in going down to dinner, 
or similar matters of that kind. All 
authority was against the Lord Chief 
Justice’s view of the case. Before the 
trial of Lord Dacre he believed the 14 
Puisne Judges of England met in solemn 
conclave, so as to be able to put on re- 
cord their unanimous decision whether 
a Peer could waive his Privilege, and 
their opinion was that a Peer indicted 
for felony must be tried by a jury of his 
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Peers, and by no otherjury. He did not 
care about the Privilege as an individual 
Member of their Lordships’ House. It 
was, no doubt, a melancholy Privilege 
at best; but it was a matter of some 
importance affecting their Lordships’ 
House as a constituted body. He be- 
lieved, speaking of course under cor- 
rection, that Lord Graves’s waiver of 
Privilege was informal and impossible 
under the appointed constitution of the 
House of Lords ; and under the circum- 
stances, and with a view of getting the 
matter set at rest and that informality 
placed on record, he now asked the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
Whether a Peer indicted for felony is 
competent to waive the Privilege of being 
tried by his Peers? It did not belong 
to an individual simply as such, and he 
thought the subject should be set at rest 
by the highest authority. 

Lorpv COLERIDGE (Lorp Curer 
Justice of Encianp), in reply, said, that, 
by the courtesy of the sole and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack (Lord Halsbury), 
he was allowed to say a few words to thoir 
Lordships before his noble and learned 
Friend answered the Question. It was 
right that their Lordships should know 
exactly how the facts stood ; and how it 
was that the opinion, from which he cer- 
tainly did not shrink, came to be given 
by him. Lord Graves and a gentleman 
named Keymer were indicted at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, and true bills were 
found against them in three cases ; in one 
case for conspiring together in order to 
obtain money by false representations, 
and in two other cases for the forgery, in 
fact, of a large number of shares in the 
company called Lewthwaiteand Co. Those 
indictments, having been duly found at 
the Old Bailey, were moved by certiorari 
into the Court of Queen’s Bench, to bo 
tried there by a jury, because it was 
supposed that questions of law might 
arise. The indictments came on before 
him without any notice, and without his 
having any idea that any question, either 
Constitutional or otherwise, could be 
raised on the trial of them. Before the 
indictments came on, the learned counsel 
who represented the prosecution, as well 
as those who represented the defendants, 
informed him that, if he saw no objec- 
tion, it was desired that the prosecution 
should come to an end for want of evi- 
dence; and the prosecuting counsel, a 
very eminent and honourable man, ic- 


Lord Ribblesdale 
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structed by a solicitor of the highest 
possible character, was satisfied by the 
evidence shown him in the briefs of Sir 
Henry James and his learned friend that 
it was useless to continue the prosecu- 
tion, and that it would be a mere waste 
of time to go on with the trial, which 
could have only one result, and that a 
result favourable to the defendants. The 
matter was fully discussed before him, 
and it was necessary that his sanction 
should be given to the withdrawal of 
the prosecution; because the one case 
being misdemeanour and the two others 
being felonies, anything like withdrawal 
from a prosecution of that sort, espe- 
cially in the case of a man of high social 
rank, if it were not sanctioned by the 
Judge, after inquiry by him, would be 
open to just and grave censure. It 
might be said that a very different mea- 
sure of justice was meted out to defend- 
ants, according to whether or not they 
were of high rank in society. He, 
therefore, satisfied himself that he was 
fully entitled to trust the statements 
made by the learned counsel on both 
sides, and he gave his entire sanction to 
the withdrawal of the prosecution. He 
was not, at the time, aware of the form 
of the indictments, but only of the sub- 
stance of the charges. The charge of 
misdemeanour was brought on, and re- 
sulted in the counsel stating in public 
what they had stated to him in private, 
and a verdict of acquittal being taken. 
Then arose the question of the two felo- 
nies, and Mr. Keymer, who was indicted 
jointly with Lord Graves, was anxious 
to get rid of the whole matter. Some- 
thing was said about the difficulty con- 
nected with Lord Graves’s Privilege as 
a Peer; and he (Lord Coleridge) said he 
saw no objection, if Lord Graves waived 
his Privilege, to the case being tried by 
a special jury. Lord Graves was present 
in person, and, addressing him (Lord 
Coleridge), stated that he desired to 
waive any Privilege he might possess, 
and that the trial might proceed. It was 
therefore agreed that the jury should be 
sworn, and they pronounced a verdict of 
‘“‘not guilty.” He was also informed that 
it was immaterial whether Lord Graves 
really could or could not waive his Privi- 
lege; because, a communication of all the 
circumstances having been made to the 
Attorney General, the Attorney General 
undertook to do what he had a perfect 
right to do—namely, enter a nolle prose- 
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qui, and put an end to all questions in the 
matter. His (Lord Coleridge’s) ruling, 
therefore, was, in fact, immaterial. e 
did ‘not shrink from any censure, if it 
was due; but his ruling was absolutely 
immaterial, because the action of the 
Attorney General put an end to the case, 
whether he liked it or not, and whether 
the defendants liked it or not. Under 
these circumstances, he had said he was 
of opinion that the Privilege of Peerage 
might be waived by the person possess- 
ing it; that if he chose to throw himself 
on the country, and to be tried by the 
ordinary tribunal, he could do so; that 
it was a Privilege which belonged to 
Lord Graves, who could waive it if he 
liked, and if he desired the trial to pro- 
ceed. It was proper to mention that 
the Peerage of Lord Graves was not 
stated in the indictment, for he was 
indicted as ‘‘ commonly called Lord 
Graves,” and had pleaded to an indict- 
ment so describing him ; and he (Lord 
Coleridge) did not well see, as Lord 
Graves’s Peerage was not stated as a 
fact, and as Lord Graves had pleaded 
to an indictment so describing him, how 
he (Lord Coleridge) could possibly avoid 
trying him. Those were the facts, and, 
uuder those circumstances, he had given 
the opinion which the noble Lord (Lord 
Ribblesdale) now challenged. He had 
justified it by a case as to which he 
admitted at once that he had made a 
mistake—the case of Lord Ferrers. As 
to Lord Ferrers he had been in error. 
Foster’s Crown Law and the histories of 
the time ought to have been remembered 
by him. He frankly admitted that the 
case which occurred to him at the time, 
and on which he rested for justifying 
him in what he was doing, did not 
justify him at all. He had made a mis- 
take, and there was an end of it so far 
as he was concerned. The question now 
arose, seeing that the case of Lord 
Ferrers did not support it, whether the 
opinion he gave on that occasion was, or 
was not, right in itself? Upon that 
point the statement of authorities was 
very curious. He did not say that the 
matter was clear; but he did say that 
there was a great deal more in favour 
of his view than he had certainly been 
aware of. He thought their Lord- 
ships would admit that there was a 
good deal to be said for the pdsition 
that a Peer, when he liked, might 
waive his Privilege. 





Now, the matter 
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stood in this way. In the first place, 
this was a Privilege which most un- 
doubtedly did not exist, except in 
cases of treason or felony, and in cases 
of misprision of either. Not only was 
that laid down in books of authority, but 
a very moderate acquaintance with cele- 
brated cases in modern times would 
show that the thing had been done; and 
Peers had been repeatedly tried by 
juries in cases which were not treason 
or felony, nor misprision of either. He 
might mention a good many cases; but 
he would content himself by citing the 
case of Lord Thanet. a very famous case 
tried before Lord Kenyon in 1798, in 
which Lord Thanet was defended by 
Lord Erskine. In more recent times 
there was the case of Lord Dunboyne, 
who was tried befure Lord Campbell 
for misdemeanour in 1850. There 
were other cases, showing that there 
was no question that the Privilege—if it 
be a Privilege—applied to cases only 
of felony or treason, or misprision of 
either. It was so laid down in the books 
of authority ; in any other class of offence 
a Peer must be tried by the jury, in the 
Court in which the indictment was 
found. So said Blackstone, Lord Coke, 
and others. In Hawkins’s Pleas of the 
Crown, a book of great authority, it was 
said— 

‘*T take it to be agreed that he hasa right to 
be tricd by his Peers upon an indictment of 
treason or felony, whether made such by the 
common law or by statute, and also upon an in- 
dictment for misprision of treason or felony ; 
but it seems that regularly he is to be tried by 
the country for all other crimes out of Parlia- 
ment.’’ 


The question is also stated in this way 
further on in the same book— 


‘Tt hath been adjudged that if a Peer, on an 
arraignment before the Lords, refuse to put 
himself upon his Peers, he shall be dealt with as 
one who stands mute; for it is as muck the law 
of the land that a Peer be tried by his Peers as 
a Commoner by Commoners. Yet there is 
said to be a record in 4 Edward III. that Lord 
Berkeley put himself on his country, and was 
tried by a jury. Yet if one who has a title 
to Peerage be indicted or arraigned as a Com- 
moner and plead not guilty, and put himself 
upon his country, it hath been adju that he 
cannot afterwards suggest that he is a Peer and 
pray a trial by his Peers.” 

It seemed to him to be clear, therefore, 
that it was only in the cases he had 
referred to that the argument applied ; 
and it seemed to be aliowed that if a 
Peer was indicted and put himself on 
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the country, and afterwards claimed to be 
tried as a Peer, that then the case would 
be disallowed and it would be tried by 
the country. It was also curious to see 
on what ground the Privilege of Peerage 
and the impossibility of waiving it stood. 
As far as dicta were concerned, it stood, 
no doubt, on the highest authority. It 
would be found laid down by Lord Coke, 
and in a case reported by Lord Chief 
Justice Keeling. It was also curious to 
observe on what Lord Coke founded his 
dictum. Tie placed it on the words of 
Magna Charta, that no freeman should 
be imprisoned, and then went on— 

“ This is to be understood of the King’s sute, 
for the words be nec super eum ibimus, nec super 
eum mittemus nisi per legale judicium parium 
suorum vel per legem terre.” 

Lord Coke, therefore, put it on the 
venerable Magna Charta, and on the 
ground that the King having undertaken 
not to prosecute, not to issue process, 
except per legale judicitum partum suorum, 
it was a Privilege inherent in a Peer and 
could not be waived. But, speakin 

with the greatest deference of Lo 

Coke’s authority, he (Lord Coleridge) 
did not say that he was wrong; but he 
did not explain how it was that the 
doctrine had no application to misde- 
meanour. The King was just as much 
@ necessary party to a suit of misde- 
meanour as he was to a suit for treason 
or felony; and if it be true that the 
words of Magna Charta were the reason 
why a Peer must be tried by the Peers, 
because it was at the suit of the King, 
he asked how it was to be accounted 
for that during the earliest times, so 
far as he knew, the trials of Peers 
for misdemeanour had always been by 
the ordinary tribunals of the country, 
and not by the House of Lords? There 
was also the case of Lord Dacre, which 
was referred to by the noble Lord, and 
which was to be found in the reports of 
Lord Chief Justice Keeling. But it 
was a curious thing to see how that 
matter really stood. It was not a report 
of Lord Chief Justice Keeling’s at all, 
who was Chief Justice in the time of 
Charles II. It was the report of a 
Judge, no doubt an excellent man, in 
the time of Henry VIII., and one of the 
Judges who sat on the trial of Sir 
Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher. 
Lord Dacre was tried, apparently in the 
time of Henry VIII., for being too 
friendly with the Scotch, who were at 


Lord Coleridge 
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that time the King’s enemies. It was 
true that the Judges were summoned 
for the trial of Lord Dacre; and, 
among other things, the Judges ap- 
pear to have said that a Peer could not 
waive his Privilege. That was also 
true; but when they came to look at 
the authority which was cited, it was 
found that there was no judicial deter- 
mination, and the decision had not the 
authority of Lord Chief Justice Keeling. 
The case of Lord Dorset, on the other 
hand, was the authority of a decided 
case, because, in that case, Lord Dorset 
had been indicted asa Commoner. He 
-laimed that he was a Peer ; but it was 
uetermined that, having once been in- 
dicted as a Commoner, he could not urge 
his Privilege as a Peer and must be 
tried by the country. There was also 
an interesting circumstance in this case. 
Lord Graves was not a Member of their 
Lordships’ House. He was a Peer of 
Ireland; and, undoubtedly, upon un- 
questioned authority, if the case had 
happened before the Union, Lord 
Graves, for any offence committed 
in England, must have been tried 
by the country. The rule was the 
same as to Scottish Peers before the 
Union with Scotland, at the time of 
Queen Anne. A Peer of Scotland, if 
accused of any offence in this country, 
could not claim the Privilege of a Peer, 
but would have to be tried by the coun- 
try, as was distinctly held in Lord San- 
quhar’s, a case reported by Lord Coke. 
By the last paragraph of the 4th Arti- 
cle of the Act of Union with Ireland 
there were expressions which seemed to 
say that all Privileges of trial of Peers 


‘of Ireland would henceforth be the same 


as in the case of Peers of the United 
Kingdom ; but it appeared to be a curious 
thing to hold that, whereas, before 1800, 
if a Peer of Ireland had been guilty of 
offence in this country, he certainly 
would be tried by a jury, yet that since 
the Union such a person, although not 
a Member of the House of Lords, and 
having a right to sit in Parliament only 
under certain circumstances or by repre- 
sentation, should have a right to be 
tried by their Lordships’ House. These 
were the authorities—and he had taken 
some trouble about the matter—which 
he had thought it right to bring before 
their Lordships. It struck him that 
there was much to be said for the view 
that this Privilege of the Peerage was 
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a Privilege which a noble Lord might 
waive if he thought fit. So far as his 

resent opinion went, he should think a 
Peer might do so ; for the reasons given 
for the view that a Peer could not ap- 
peared to him as, if sound, it ad 
carry the case of misdemeanours, to 
which, nevertheless, the Privilege in 

uestion had never, from the earliest 
times of our history, ever been ap- 
plied. Whether the Privilege was one 
which, in the present day, it was ad- 
visable to maintain was a question on 
which he did not presume to offer an 
opinion to their Lordships. It was 
enough for him to say that he was by no 
means satisfied that he was wrong in the 
opinion which he gave, although he ad- 
mitted that there were strong dic/a 
against it, and that it was given with- 
out very much consideration, because of 
the reason which he had assigned to 
their Lordships—namely, that it was 
wholly immaterial in the particular case 
before him; and having said this much, 
and having thanked their Lordships for 
the attention which they had given to 
him, he now left the matter in their 
Lordships’ hands. 

THE TORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that, owing to the 
accident of the position which he had 
the honour to hold, he was called upon 
to pronounce what came to be a dog- 
matic opinion, which he regretted was 
not in harmony with what his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chief 
Justice had just laid down. He 
thought it could hardly be doubted 
that, in every text-book, it was ac- 
cepted as a fact that a Peer must be 
tried by his Peers for a felony, and by 
no one else. That had been the current 
of authorities broadly stated. He was 
aware of the phrase used in the new 
text-book of authority which his noble 
and learned Friend had referred to; 
but his noble and learned Friend’s 
memory was playing him false in regard 
to the quotation in question from 
Hawkins. The language there was 
guarded ; it did not say *‘a person who 
is a Peer,” but ‘a person who has a 
title to the Peerage;” and it might 
well be thought that the learned writer 
had very accurately in his view the case 
referred to in the margin. Such was 
the point in the case quoted as the Mar- 
quess of Dorset’s case. So far as one 
could judge from the report of that 
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case, what happened was that, after 
the trial, the accused claimed, not that 
he was a Peer and had established his 
right to a Peerage, but that he was the 
person in whom the title to the Peerage 
was, and that, therefore, he was en- 
titled to be tried by his Peers. So. 
much for the authority of that case. 
He could not in any way concur with 
his noble and learned Friend as to the 
authority of Lord Dacre’s case. Le 
was indicted on a charge of high trea- 
son; the question was raised whether a 
Peer could waive his Privilege, and the 
Judges solemnly decided that he could 
not. The noble and learned Lord had 
argued that this rule never applied to 
misdemeanours; but he had not, he 
(Lord Halsbury) submitted, given suffi- 
cient value to the arguments of the 
leained Judges with reference to the 
chapter from Magna Charta which he 
had construed. It was quite true that 
the Privilege was applicable only to 
treason and to treason-felony; and, 
under the circumstances, it appeared to 
him that the learned Judges had placed 
on that chapter a just and proper con- 
struction. Speaking always with the 
deference due to the knowledge and 
experience of his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, he was compelled, in answer 
to him, to say that, according to the 
best judgment he had been able to 
form, a Peer was not competent to . 
waive his right to be tried by his Peers, 
because it was not in the proper sense a 
Privilege at all, and the difficulty had 
arisen from the misuse of the word. It 
was called a Privilege, but that was a 
misnomer. If the reasoning of the 
Judges was right, the ground on which 
it rested was that the Statute—and that 
was what the Judges said in Lord 
Dacre’s case—prohibited the Orown 
from proceeding against the Peer except 
by judgment of his Peers; and if it was 
a statutable prohibition, he need not tell 
their Lordships that that was a matter 
which they could not waive, because it 
was simply a question of law. 

Lorv FITZGERALD said, he should 
hesitate very much before he adopted 
the view of the case that had been put 
forward by the noble and learned Lord 
the Chief Justice. For himself, he 
thought that this question of trial by 
Peers was not one of Privilege, but 
rather of jurisdiction. Magna Charta 
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was a declaration of the previous law of 
England, and it contained negative words 
to the effect that a Peer was only to be 
tried by his Peers—namely— 

“Nullus liber homo capiatur, &c. . . . nisi 
see legale judicium parium suorum vel per 
egem terre.”’ 

It was also laid down that— 


** An Earl or Baron shall not be amerced but 
by their Peers and according to the manner of 
their offence.” 


In 1322 Thomas of Lancaster was exe- 
cuted after the Battle of Pomfret; but the 
judgment of forfeiture was reversed in 
1327 on a Writ of Error, the principal 
ground being that the said Thomas was 
a Peer and Magnate, and had been ad- 
judged to death otherwise than by the 
Let judgment of his Peers, the passage 
from Magna Charta being recited. The 
case of Lord Dacre was also a strong 
argument in favour of the view that the 
right of a Peer to be tried by his Peers 
was one which could not be waived. 
Looking, then, at the authorities on the 
subject, and at Constitutional history, 
he thought that it was shown to be not 
a Privilege of the individual, but a right 
of the House of Peers, which could never 
be taken from it except by Act of Par- 
liament. 

Tue Kart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Coleridge) appeared to be under 
the impression that the right of a Peer 
to be tried by his Peers arose from his 
being a Lord of Parliament. In this 
instance he (the Earl of Milltown) ven- 
tured to think the noble and learned Lord 
was mistaken; it was a privilege of 
the Peerage, and had nothing to do 
with legislative rights. Bishops, though 
Lords of Parliament, were not triable 
of nobility, because they were not Peers. 
The Peers of Ireland and Scotland— 
whether in Parliament or not—had the 
right, because they were. Before the 
Union the Peers of Ireland—which was 
then a distinct Kingdom—were triable 
before their own House of Lords; and 
all their rights and privileges as Peers, 
except that of personally sitting in Par- 
liament, were expressly reserved to them 
by Statute. The Actof Union made the 
two countries one Kingdom with one 
House of Lords. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he wished 
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was placed at some disadvantage in 
being called upon to decide a matter of 
this kind off-hand, without the oppor- 
tunity of searching for precedents, and 
thus verifying his impressions. While 
there undoubtedly was some authority 
in favour of the decision arrived at in 
the matter by his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, he (Lord Herschell) was of opinion 
that that authority was far outweighed 
by the authorities to the contrary. The 
case of the Marquess of Dorset was itself 
open to considerable criticism. He 
thought that his noble and learned 
Friend had shown that, on the occasion 
in question, he took the course which 
Judges frequently and necessarily took 
—of deciding according to the impres- 
sion on his mind at the moment. He 
concurred with the view that had been 
expressed by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. For his own 
part, as far as he was able to judge, the 
better view seemed to be that a Peer 
could not waive his Privilege of trial by 
his Peers. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL.—(No. 5.) 
(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv DENMAN, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said: My Lords, if 
my wite were to become a widow it would 
be very unfair if she, as a ratepayer, were 
unable to choose her Representative. 
On September 2 I moved the second 
reading of this Bill, in case the Houses 
of Parliament should have been ad- 
journed instead of prorogued, in which 
case it might have been in a more for- 
ward state at this time. I hoped that 
only the report given by Zhe Morning 
Post and the answer of the Lord Chan- 
cellor would have appeared in Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates; but, to my sur- 
prise, I found an almost verbatim report 
of my speech. I venture to refer your 
Lordships to it. The excellent Rulers 
in the East and in the West to whom I 
alluded were a Princess of the Holkar 
Family, named in Sir J. Malcolm’s Jndia, 
and in the review of that work in Zhe 
Edinburgh Review. Her only daughter 
was burnt at the funeral of her husband. 


to point out that the question was one of |The Potentate in the West was the 
some difficulty, and that a learned Judge ! 


Lord Fi'wgerald 


Empress - Queen Maria Theresa, of 
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whom the Hungarians exclaimed, ‘‘ 4/o- 
riamur pro Maria Theresa Rege Nostra.” 
Her Majesty's beloved daughter— Marie 
Antoinette—was beheaded in France. 
For ladies of courage, I named (in the 

resence of one, now of two, of her 
Sesseadents) the Countess of Derby, 
who defended Lathom House. Her 
lord was beheaded. On the occasion 
of ladies being admitted to this House, 
the Leader of the Opposition, in answer 
to Lord Redesdale, said it reminded him 
of a gentleman who said the sight of 
ladies at a dinner table took away his 
appetite. The Earl of Redesdale, in 
1869, said, on the Municipal Corporation 
Amendment Bill, that women were not 
capable of the higher duties which some 
wished to trust them with; but I will lay 
upon the Table of your Lordships’ House 
a preface by a lady to her translation 
(dated 1848) of aspeech by M. Begnon, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in Paris, in 
1821, on the Persecution and Proseription 
of the Jews—it proves the capacity of at 
least one woman. 
choice of Members of Parliament, I will 
only say that if Mr. Bradlaugh were a 
candidate for Exeter in opposition to her 
son, I should consider it extremely un- 
just if the honoured Countess of Iddes- 
leigh were (if a householder) prevented 
from voting. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Denman.) 


Tuz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
bury): I do not desire to express any 
opinion upon the subject which the 
noble Lord has brought forward, not 
for the first time. It is, I admit, a sub- 
ject of very great interest, and one on 
which I should think there is very con- 
siderable feeling among great numbers 
of the public out-of-doors; but the point 
to which I wish to draw his attention is 
that, as far as I know, it is not usual for 
either House of Parliament to undertake 
legislation for the purpose of altering the 
constitution of the other House. To 
initiate such legislation, though not be- 
yond our powers, would be, to a certain 
extent, a breach of Parliamentary eti- 
quette. The Government, therefore, 
propose to reserve their opinion upon 
the subject-matter of the Bill, until the 

uestion shall have been dealt with in 

e other House. On that ground alone, 
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and without entering into the general 
question, I move, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘*now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.”)—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion ? 

Resolved in the negative. 

Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 6.) 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL | H.L. | 
(No. 7) 
A Bill to amend the Acts relating to lunatics ; 


With regard to the | And 


LUNAOY BILL [H.L.] (No. 8) 


A Bill to consolidate the enactments respect- 
ing lunatics : 
Were presented by The Lorp CHANcELLoR; 
read 1* 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to provide for making Statutes respect - 
ing deans and chapters and cathedral churches 
in England; and for other pu relating 
thereto—Was presented by The Lord Bishop of 
CanuistE; read 1". (No. 9.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882—Was presented by The Lord Tuvriow; 
read 1*. (No. 10.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
‘Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 31st January, 1887. 


MINUTES.) — Szerecr Commirrees — Public 
Petitions, appointed and nominated ; Printing, 
appointed and nominated ; Kitchen and Re- 
freshment Rooms (House of Commons), ap- 
pointed and nominated. 

Pusuic Bitts—Kesolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading — Merchandise Marks Act 
(1862) Amendment * [142]. 


K 








Ordered —First Readingq—Parliamentary Fran- 
chise (Extension to Women) * [128]; Borough 
Funds * [129]: Coal Mines, &c. Regulation * 
fat) Criminal Law (Scotland) Procedure ® 





131); First Offenders® [132]; Agricultural 
'enants Relief * [133]; ms (Church of 
England) * [134]; Hyde Park Corner (New 
Streets) * [135]: Public Parks and Works 
(Metropolis) * [136]; Lodgers’ Goods Protec- 
tion Act (1871) Amendment ® [137]; Ballot 
Act (1872) Amendment *® [138]; Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) * 
139]; Miners’ Wages Payment* [140]; 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) * 
hee) Rod Fishing (Scotland) * [143] ; Sites 
or Churches, &c. Ireland * [144] ; Sanitation 
of Houses (Metropolis) * [145]. 
Second Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) * [1]. 
Provistonat Onxper Br. — Ordered — First 
Reading — Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) * [127]. 


MOTION. 
————— 
NEW WRIT FOR THE BOROUGH OF 
ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of Saint 
George's, Hanover Square, in the room of Al- 
gernon Malcolm Arthur Percy, esquire, com- 
monly called Lord Algernon Malcolm Arthur 
Percy, who since his Election for the said 
Borough hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of Her Majesty’s Manor of North- 
stead, in the County of York.’’—{ Mr. Akers- 
Douglas.) 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I rise, Sir, as an 
elector fur the Division of St. George's, 
Hanover Square. It appears to me that 
this is a very hasty proceeding. The 
constituency has had no information 
until this morning that there was likely 
to be a vacancy. Do you not think, 
Sir, that it would be more seemly to 
delay the issue of this Writ, at any rate 
until to-morrow? Ithink Notice ought 
to have been given formally before the 
Writ was moved ; and if the Motion is 
pressed I shall take the liberty of moving 
that the debate be adjourned. 


After a pause— 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mx. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Mem- 
ber second that Motion ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
perme) I beg to second the Motion, 


, 
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to the Ruby Mines. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

The House divided :—. = 93; Noes 
173: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No 1.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crowa to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Saint George’s, Hanover Square, in the 
room of Algernon Malcolm Arthur Percy, es- 
quire, commonly called Lord Algernon Mal- 
colm Arthur Percy, who since his Election for 
the said Borough hath accepted the Office of 


Steward or Bailiff of Her Majesty's Manor of 
Northstead, in the County of rork. 


QUESTIONS. 

—— 
SCOLLAND—THE TRUCK ACTS—MINES 
AND WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can 
now give the House any information as 
to the inquiries promised last Session 
into the alleged prevalence of Track in 
Scotland; whether any breaches of the 
Truck Acts have been discovered, and 
to what extent; whether any and what 
steps have in any case been taken to 
enforce the law; and, if no prosecutions 
have taken place, whether he will state 
the reasons for not prosecuting; and, 
whether he is prepared to lay upon the 
Table of the House the various state- 
ments made to him alleging breaches of 
the Truck Acts in Scotland, and the 
correspondence thereon with the Inspec- 
tors of Mines, Inspectors of Factories, 
and other officials ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories in Scotland was now in the 
hands of the printer, and as 300n as it 
was ready he would be happy to show 
it tothe hon. Member. He believed it 
would contain answers to several of the 
hon. Member’s Questions; but he could 
not anticipate the Report. He must 
decline to lay on the Table any docu- 
ments which were of a contidential 
character, or that related to matters that 
might lead to a prosecution. 


BURMAH — MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO THE RUBY MINES — MESSRS. 
STREETER. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 














Law and Justice— 


India, Whether any gentlemen con- 
nected with Messrs. Streeter, jewellers, 
London, were present with the mili- 
tary expedition to the Ruby Mines in 
Burmah ; and, if yes, in what capacity 
they were present, and by whose per- 
mission or authority ; and, whether any 
agreement has been made between the 
Government and any person relative to 
the working of such mines ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
Mr. Streeter, junior, accompanied the 
expedition to the Ruby Mines in Bur- 
mah, in his ee capacity, with the 
permission of the British authorities. 
No agreement has been made between 
the Government and any person relative 
to working the mines. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE-—CASE OF THOMAS 
THOMPSON, CONVICTED OF MURDER. 
Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has 
directed, or proposes to direct, au in- 
quiry to take place into the mental con- 
dition of Thomas Thompson, now lying 
under sentence of death in Durham 
Gaol, for the murder of his child at 
Gateshead on the 16th instant ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had directed all such inquiries 
to be made as were necessary and 

roper to enable him to advise Her 

ajesty as to the exercise of her prero- 
gative of mercy; but he could not enter 
into any detailed statement as to a 
criminal case stiil under consideration. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE—SAFETY 
OF THE ART TREASURES, &c. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether, in view 
of two fires having taken place at 
Hampton Court Palace during the last 
four years, he is prepared to take any, 
and, if so, what, steps for the preserva- 
tion of the Art Treasures in that Palace 
from further risk of destruction ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
question of the safety of the works of 
art at Hampton Court was carefully 
considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee after the fire which occurred in 
the Palace in 1882, and on the recom- 
mendations of that Committee measures 
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were taken for affording them protec- 
tion ; for instance, structural alterations 
were made in the galleries, by which 
they were subdivided into compart- 
ments, separated by firoproof partitions ; 
and elaborate arrangements were de- 
vised for facilitating the removal of the 
pictures and tapestries in case of fire. 
Since the fire of last November the sub- 
ject has again been very fully gone into 
by the Departmental Committee; and 
they have come to the conclusion that 
the precautions taken after the fire in 
1842, with some modifications of detail, 
are sufficient for the safety of these works 
of art. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked if 
the First Commissioner was satisfied 
that there was no risk to the pictures in 
the event of another fire breaking out? 
There had been two fires in four years. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was satisfied 
that the pictures were as safe in Hamp- 
ton Court as they could be in almost any 
building they could be removed to; and 
certainly the country air, he was assured 
on the best authority, agreed with them 
better than London air would do. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE REVISED 
STATUTES—ISSUE OF A NEW AND 
CHEAP EDITION. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government has, during 
the Recess, considered the question 
addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last Session, as to the advis- 
ability of issuing in a cheaper form a new 
and revised edition of the Statutes, with 
Index and Tables up to date; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
undertake that such new edition shall be 
issued with the view of bringing the 
Statute Law of England within the means 
and reach of a larger class of readers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the question of a new and 
revised edition of the Statutes is under 
the consideration of the Statute Law 
Committee, and with it the question of a 
cheaper form of edition. The Committee 
have not, as yet, made their formal 
recommendation, as there are many 
details connected with a new edition 
which require settlement; but I may be 
allowed to state that I sympathize with 
the object which the hon. Member has 
in view, and I hope it may be attained. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—CODIFICATION 


OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government has considered 
the question addressed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last Session. as to the 
advisability of introducing a Bill during 
the present Session to Consolidate and 
Codify the Criminal Law; and, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a Bill with that 
object this Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sauirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is not 
the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill during this Session to 
consolidate and codify the Criminal 
Law; but certain proposals with re- 
gard to the amendment of the Cri- 
minal Law will be brought before Par- 
liament. 


COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—SCHOOL LANDS AT CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Com- 
missioners of Education, of which body 
the Chief Secretary fur Ireland, Tord 
Chancellor, and Senior Member of Dub- 
lin University, are ex-officio members, 
were applied to early in November, and 
again in December, 1886, by the tenants 
on the school lands adjoining Cavan, for 
an abatement in the year’s rent ; whether 
they were guided by the advice of their 
land agent, J. J. Benison, Ballyconnell, 
in offering on 10 per cent; whether the 
same land agent last year, when agricul- 
tural produce brought much higher 
prices, advised a reduction of 15 per 
cent ; whether, whilst negotiations were 
—— between the tenants and 

mmissioners, within the knowledge of 
Mr. Benison, he issued civil bills and 
ejectments against a number of the 
tenants; whether, notwithstanding the 
production in Court of Letters from seven 
of the Commissioners denying all know- 
ledge of the matter, he pressed for and 
obtained decrees; whether a number of 
the tenantry have lodged with the 
secretary declarations of their inability 
to pay; and, whether, under these con- 
ditions, he, acting as one of the Board, 
will permit the enforcement of these 


decrees ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 


Micwagt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
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Education (Ireland). 


I find from a Report, made by the 
Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Education, that the Board was applied 
to in November and December last by 
the Cavan tenants for an abatement in 
the year’s rent. The matter received 
the most careful consideration of the 
Commissioners, and they resolved to 
grant an abatement of 10 per cent. The 
Board declined to disclose the confiden- 
tial communications made between them- 
selves and theiragent. No negotiations 
were proceeding between the tenants 
and the Commissioners at the time that 
the civil bills for rent and one ejectment 
process were issued by the agent, Mr. 
Benison. The resolution of the Board 
to grant 10 percent abatement had been 
arrived at in November, and confirmed 
in December, and this offer of 10 per 
cent had been made by Mr. Benison to 
the tenants. The tenants had been 
informed by the Secretary that all com- 
munications with the Board should be 
made through Mr. Benison, and in reply 
their representative stated that he was 
of opinion they would not do so. Mr. 
Benison appointed the Yth of December 
for payment of rent, when the tenants 
refused to meet him. He again 
appointed the 22nd of December, when 
but one tenant paid. It was thereupon 
that the agent issued civil bills for rent 
and one ejectment process. Upon the 
22nd of Decemberthe tenants wrote to the 
Board, and a few days later to various 
members of the Board individually, to 
the effect that they did not consider the 
10 per cont abatement sufficient, and 
requesting that the matter should be 
again considered. At the next meeting 
(January 13) the Commissioners decided 
not to alter their previous decisions. 
The Board have no information as to any 
letters from individual members produced 
in Court. Ten of the tenants have 
within the past week forwarded through 
the post to the Secretary declarations of 
their inability to pay their rents. The 
constitution of the Board being well 
known, it can hardly be necessary that 
I should trouble the House by repeating 
the names of the Commissioners. The 
quorum is fixed by the Statute at three, 
and the average attendance was, I am 
informed, rather above that number in 
the period mentioned. The Commissioners 
do not feel called upon to publish the 
names of the members of their body 
present at any particular meeting. It is 
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a fact that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was made an ex-officio member of this 
Board by a Statute passed in 1813. But 
as no Chief Secretary has attended the 
meetings for many years, and I am quite 
unable to co so, I can take no responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Board. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1831—SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS—SITTINGS AT 
KILKENNY. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the sitting 
of the Sub-Commissioners under “ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” at Kil- 
kenny has been postponed from a date 
before to a date after the 25th March 
next; whether, in consequence of such 
postponement, tenants who have applied 
to have fair rents fixed will become 
liable to the payment of a half-year’s 
rent, from the 25th March next, at a 
rate which the said Sub-Commissioners’ 
decisions may show to be unjust and ex- 
cessive; and, whether steps will be 
taken to have the sittings of the Sub- 
Commissioners held before the above 
date? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacnu) (Bristol, W.): 
The J.and Commissioners inform me that 
the sitting of the Sub-Commission at 
Kilkenny is fixed for a date prior to the 
25th of March—namely, the 15th of 
March—and that there is no intention 
of postponing it. 


METROPOLIS—RENEWAL OF THE COAL 
AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. BUXTON (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government adhere 
to the decision of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington in regard to 
the renewal of the Coal and Wine Dues ; 
or, whether they intend to support the 
renewal of these dues; if so, whether 
they will strictly limit the period of re- 
newal, and will secure that the proceeds 
of the dues sball be applied to the erec- 
tion of free communications across the 
Thames east of Tower Bridge, and of 
open spaces in London generally ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the ,hon. Member, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to adhere to 
the declarations of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Lord Randolph 





Churchill) on the subject of the Coal 
and Wine Dues; but I must remind the 
hen. Gentleman that my noble Friend 
expressly invited the inhabitants of the 
districts affected by the proposals in 
question to make their wishes known to 
Parliament through their Representa- 
tive Bodies and their Members in this 
House; and he assured them that due 
consideration would be given by Her 
Majesty’s Government to those opinions 
when they were expressed. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS—EX- 
PERIMENTS AT THE SOUTH 
FORELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, When the Oorre- 
spondence between the Trinity House, 
the Board of Trade, Mr. J. R. Wigham, 
Mr. Howard Grubb, F.R.S8., Professor 
Barrett, and shipowners of various 
ports. on the subject of the Report of 
the Trinity House on the experiments 
made by that Corporation with light- 
house illuminants at South Foreland, 
which at the close of last Session the 
right hon. Gentleman promised should 
be laid on the Table as soon as prac- 
ticable, will be ready for presentation 
to Parliament? 

Tne SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Correspondence referred to by the 
hon. Member was laid by me on the 
Table of the House and ordered to be 
printed on Thursday last. 


ORANGE SOCIETIES—OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY AND MILITIA. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that officers of the 
Army and Militia in the North of Ire- 
land are members of Orange Lodges in 
the districts where they are stationed ; 
whether an Address was carried in this 
House in 1836, praying His Majesty to 
take such measures as should be effec- 
tual for the suppression of Orange So- 
cieties ; whether, in consequence of this 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 
orders were issued from the War Office 

rohibiting all persons in the Naval or 
ilitary Service from having any con- 
nection with Orangeism ; whether Queen's 
Regulations were also issued by Her 
Majesty to the same effect; and, whe- 
ther such Regulations are still in force ; 
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and, if not, whether, in view of recent 
events in the North of Ireland, and par- 
ticularly of the fact that it has been ne- 
cessary to rely largely on the Military 
for the suppression of riots, in which 
Orangemen take a large part, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to re-issue or enforce these Regula- 
tions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Strannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: In an- 
awer to the first Question, I would say 
that I have no knowledge of the politi- 
cal views of officers in the Army in their 
private capacities, and therefore I have 
no means of knowing whether they be- 
long to Orange Lodges or not. As to 
the second and third Questions, such an 
Address was carried in Parliament on 
the 11th of August, 1835, and an Order 
was issued by the Adjutant General on 
the 3lst of August, 1835, peremptorily 
forbidding the attendance of either officer 
or soldier at Orange Lodges, by whom- 
soever or wheresoever held. Fourthly, 
the King’s Regulations of June 1, 1837, 
embodied the Order of 1835, and it was 
included in any edition of the Queen’s 
Regulations up to the year 1868. Since 
then it has not been considered neces- 
sary to refer specifically in the Queen’s 
Regulations to Orange Lodges; but the 
end is held to be sufficiently met by the 
Regulation still in force, which prohibits 
officers and soldiers from instituting or 
taking any part in any meeting, demon- 
stration, or procession for party or poli- 
tical purposes, in barracks, quarters, or 
camp, or in their vicinity and anywhere, 
if in uniform. I would, at the same 
time, refer to the answer made by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) on 
February 21, 1884, in which he refused 
to regard a military man as being de- 

rived of his civil rights, which he would 

e, if debarred entirely from attendin 
political meetings. With that opinion f 
agree. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACTS—LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to propose legislation this 
Session on the question of employers’ 
liability for injuries to their work- 
people ? 


Mr. J. P. O Brien 
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Commissioners. 


Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suir) 
(Strand, Westminster): Yes; it is the 
intention of the Government to propose 
legislation this Session dealing with the 
question of employers’ liability for in- 
juries to their workpeople. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, having regard to the im- 
portance of the work in connection with 
the Labourers’ Ireland Acts, and the de- 
sirability of having services of the 
various forms under those Acts properly 
effected, he will give a direction to the 
Inspector General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to have those services 
effected by the members of the police 
force, in the same way as voting papers 
in connection with the election of Poor 
Law Guardians are served by them upon 


the persons entitled to vote at those 
elections ? 
Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 


Micaatt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) : 
The Government are not aware of any 
reason why the Sanitary Authority 
should not continue to perform this duty, 
and they are not prepared at present to 
throw it on the Constabulary. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS—SALE 
OF LAND, CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Jreland, Whether it is true, as re- 
ported, that the Irish Land Commis- 
sioners have sanctioned the sale by 
Messrs. Musgrave, of Belfast, of the 
lands of Fannett, county Donegal, to 
the tenants at 20 years’ purchase; 
whether it is a fact that the lands are of 
very inferior quality; wheter many 
of the tenants are on the verge of 
pauperism; and, whether the Govern- 
ment are going to continue to lend the 
money of the British taxpayer on such 
security ? 

Tue UHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
The Land Commissioners inform me 
that they have not even provisionally 
sanctioned any such sales as are here 
mentioned. Eight applications have 
been received from tenants of the Messrs. 
Musgrave; but they have not yet been 
considered. No doubt the Commis- 
sioners will satisfy themselves as to the 
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security beforo they arrive at any 
decision. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS AND 
RIDING MASTERS. 

Cotoye, DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, under the Royal War- 
rant which was to take effect from Ist 
October 1886, any Quartermasters or 
Ridingmasters have received the local 
rank of Major as being in performance 
of special duties ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
eastle): The honorary rank of Major 
has not yet been conferred on Quarter- 
masters or Ridingmasters under the 
Royal Warrant of November 3, 1886. 
The selection of officers for this advance- 
ment is still under consideration. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE CARRIAGE 
TAX AND GUN TAX. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
he has considered a recent communica- 
tion addressed to him on the subject of 
the repeal of the Carriage Tax and the 
Gun Tax; and, whether any decision 
thereon has been arrived at by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure the hon. Member will see that it is 
impossible for the Government to give 
any information as to the provisions of 
the Budget before it is stated to the 
House by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 


SCOTLAND -THE WESTERN ISLANDS— 
PROCURATORS FISCAL. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he has suc- 
ceeded in the negotiations entered into 
by his Predecessor in Office with certain 
Procurators Fiscal inthe Western Islands 
of Scotland, with the object of pre- 
venting them from engaging in private 
business while they act at the same time 
as public prosecutors; and, if not, 
whether he intends to take any steps to 
carry out such a reform ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am not aware of 
more than two cases where negotiations 
have been entered into with Procurators 


Fiscal for the object mentioned by the | 
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hon. Member. The first is the case of 
the Procurator Fiscal of Inverness-shire 
at Portree, in which the arrangement 
is complete, I believe, although, in con- 
sequence of not having received an 
answer to my telegram, I cannot say 
definitely. The other case is that of 
the Procurator Fiscal of Stornoway, 
where there has been a change re- 
cently ; but that case is now under the 
consideration of the Treasury. I am 
making inquiries to ascertain if any 
negotiations have been entered into 
with other Fiscals. I have given con- 
sideration to the question, and I am now 
in communication with the Treasury in 
regard to it, but am not able, at present, 
to answer any general Question. 


POST OFFICE—CONVEYANCE OF MAILS 
TO THE GAMBIA. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the subsidy for the conveyance 
of Mails to the British Settlements on 
the Gambia has been withdrawn from 
the British and African Steam Naviga- 
tion Company ; whether an arrangement 
for the transference of the Mails has 
been made with a French Company vid 
Bordeaux and Dakan; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the expediency of re-establishing 
direct Mail communication between this 
Country and the Gambia? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanv) (Hampstead): The 
subsidy of £1,200 a-year has been with- 
drawn. It was paid by Gambia, in ad- 
dition to the sea postage of 4d. per 
letter, and a remission of port dues. 
No other West African Government 
pays a subsidy; and, owing to the 
financial condition of the Colony, my 
right hon. Predecessor (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) found it necessary, among other 
economies, to place the Gambia Mail 
arrangements on the sate footing as 
those of the other West African Colo- 
nies. No contract has been made with 
a French or any other Company. I may 
add that I have received an offer from 
the British and African Steam Naviga- 
tion Company to carry the mails tempo- 
rarily at a reduced subsidy, which will 
receivo my careful consideration ; but, 
as at present advised, I doubt whether 
the Colony can afford to pay any sub- 
sidy. Papers will be presented on the 
subject. 
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Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby): I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he will 
give an undertaking that no final settle- 
ment of this matter will be arrived at 
until the House has had an opportunity 
of considering it? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND : No, Sir; 
I do not think that I can give that 
undertaking. 


SCOTLAND—THE SKYE CROFTERS— 
SHERIFF IVORY. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary for Scotland, If it is true, 
as stated by The Scottish Highlander, that 
Sheriff Ivory had been reprimanded for 
the action he took in regard to the con- 
trol of the police during the late expedi- 
tion to Skye; and, if he will lay a Copy 
of the official Correspondence on this 
matter upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
It is not usual, and would not be to the 
advantage of the Public Service, to lay 
the Correspondence referred to on the 
Table of the House. It is not accurate 
to say that Sheriff Ivory has been 
reprimanded. 


AFFAIRS OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
—AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to an article in The 
Fortnightly Review, in which it is stated 
that a Despatch was sent to Vienna by 
Her Majesty’s Government, offering the 
support of England to Austria, in the 
event of a war between that Power and 
Russia; and to a statement in The Pall 
Mall Gazette that such Despatch was 
sent to Vienna, but its presentation 
stopped by telegraph; and, whether 
either of these statements is correct; 
and, if so, whether the Despatch in 
question will be laid before Parliament ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There is no truth in the 
statement that such a Despatch was 
sent; and it necessarily follows that 
there is no truth in the statement that 
its presentation was stopped by tele- 
graph. I may add that I have read the 


article in The Fortnightly Review for 
January, to which the hon. Member 
refers; but I do not find the statement 
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Horse Artillery. 


professed to be quoted from it by Zhe 
Lall Mali Gazette. 


RATLWAYS—RETURN OF RATES FOR 
CARRIAGE OF ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN PRODUCE. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, The cause why 
the Railway Companies have not yet 
handed in the Returns of the Rates for 
the Carriage of English and Foreign 
Produce, ordered by the House as long 

ago as the 9th April last ? 

Tne SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dez Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Return in question is in the hands 
of the printers, and will be circulated 
immediately. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
—RETURN OF DUES, &c. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he will 
cause to be prepared a Return similar to 
that recently granted, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Chester-le- 
Street Division of Durham (Mr. Joicey), 
showing in respect of each of the re- 
maining counties in England and Wales, 
the amount of all dues, royalties, rents, 
wayleaves, and water or other charges 
paid and payable to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in each of the years 
1881-86 by all mines, collieries, quarries, 
claysetts, and other mineral or metalli- 
ferous workings ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
hon. Member can have a Return in the 
same form as that granted last year with 
regard to the county of Durham. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL HORSE ARTIL- 
LERY. 

Cotoner HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the pay of the 
non-commissioned officers and men of 
the batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, 
ordered to be converted into batteries of 
Field Artillery, is to be reduced from 
the date of conversion; and, if so, 
whether any compensation will be given 
to them ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The pay of the non-commis- 
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sioned officers and men referred to will 
be reduced to that of the Field Artillery 
from the Ist of April. Compensation 
will not be given to them ; but as oppor- 
tunities offer those who may be recom- 
mended for it will be re-posted to the 
Horse Artillery. I may add that men 
for the Royal Artillery are enlisted for 
the corps generally, and not for service 
in any particular branch of it. 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND)— 
THE RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When 
the Return of Agrarian Outrages (Ire- 
land), for the quarter ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1886, will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Return has already been sent on 
from the Irish Office for presentation, 
and no doubt it will be forthwith laid on 
the Table. 


BELFAST RIOTS—THE REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
considering that the Belfast riots inquiry 
closed more than three months ago, the 
Government had yet ‘received from the 
dissenting Commissioner, Mr. M‘Hardy, 
his Report; and, what steps the Go- 
vernment intended to take to press 
forward arrangements for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in Belfast, in view of 
the recurrence of serious disturbances 
within the last few days ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), 
in reply, said, he would remind the hon. 
Member for West Belfast that the other 
four Commissioners only presented their 
Report a week ago. He did not doubt 
that Mr. M‘Hardy would present his 
Report very shortly. It was obviously 
desirable that the matter should be con- 
sidered at once ; but he did not think it 
would be wise to attempt hurried legis- 
lation on account of the unfortunate 
outbreak of Saturday. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—RELIEF OF 
EMIN BEY. 
Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he was ina 
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position to give the House any informa- 
tion with regard to the reported escape 
of Emin Bey ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercussoy) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No, Sir; no intelli- 
gence of that kind had been received up 
to the time I left the Foreign Office. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS, 


Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
was the intention of the Crown to per- 
severe with the prosecution of the ten- 
ants evicted from their homes; and, if 
80, why the trials were not gone on 
with ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuazt Hicks-Begacn) (Bristol, W.), in 
reply, said, he had not received Notice 
of the Question ; and, so far as he could 
gather, itshould be addressed to the 
Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. O’HEA said, he would repeat the 
Question. [‘‘Order!”] He called at 
the Irish Office the other day—— 

‘“‘Order!’’] Well, he would repeat the 
uestion the next day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. |— 
‘That, &c.” [See page 84.] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he was desirous of calling the 
attention of the House to the systematic 
breaches of the Truck Act alleged to 
have taken place in Scotland. He had 
brought the matter on previous occasions 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Henry Matthews), and he knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made 
inquiries, and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
had confidential communications from 
him on the subject ; but he desired to. 
know why, in many of the cases, a prose- 
cution had not taken place? He had no 
doubt that the reason was that, in the 
opinion of the Home Office, these matters 
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were too small to be worth a prosecu- 
tion ; but he submitted that such con- 
siderations ought not to weigh at all. 
When the Government had prosecuted 
poor crofters for breaches of the law, 
they ought not to spare the rich manu- 
facturers. In Ayrshire and Lanarkshire 
breaches of the Truck Act extensively 
prevailed, and he had brought to the 
notice of the Home Secretary two cases. 
in which it was utterly impossible, if 

roper inquiries were made, to fail in 
toiaging home the guilt to the person 
in each instance. He admitted that the 
owners were very rich men ; that they 
were men of influence, men of great 
respectability ; but, having agreed with 
the desire of the Government to have the 
law enforced elsewhere. he suggested 
that it would be as well to enforce it 
fairly. Unless the law was enforced 
fairly and impartially as well against 
men of influence, respectability, and 
riches as against the poor, it might lead 
to misapprehension as to the manner 
in which justice was administered, and 
the on results might follow. Coming 
to the Address which the House was 
asked to vote, he remarked that there 
was in the very first paragraph a state- 
ment that there was no apprehension 
that any disturbance to the European 
peace would result from the unadjusted 
disputes which had arisen in South- 
Eastern Europe ; but not quite 20 
minutes before that Speech was com- 
municated to the House they had heard 
read by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churcbill) a letter from the 
Prime Minister, in which he stated that 
the outlook on the Continent was very 
black, and that it was not too much to 
say that the chances were in favour of 
war at an early date. Now, he should 
feel a difficulty in voting for an Address 
until he knew what the meaning of that 
language was. If it meant that there 
was no danger of war except in relation 
to Bulgaria, then he thought it would 
have been franker for the Government 
to have let that be really stated. If it 
did not mean that—if the larger phrase 
included the lesser, then he wanted to 
know whether any other favourable 
incident than that of the resignation of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington had happened since the 
letter of the 22nd December was written, 
to lead to hopes of peace? Before 


voting the Address, he thought the 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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House was entitled to some very clear 
and distinct information on this point, 
especially as they had been told by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he found objection to the foreign policy 
of the Cabinet—that he regarded it as 
unwise, and as likely to bring us into 
difficulties with Austria, Russia, Ger- 
many, and France. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) :s Read my words. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would do 
so. If he‘had not correctly translated 
the words of the noble Lord it was bis 
obtuseness. The noble Lord’s words 
were :— 

“A wise foreign policy will extricate England 
from Continental struggles, and keep her out- 
side German, Russian, French, or Austrian dis- 
putes. I have for some time observed a 
tendency in the Government attitude to pursue 
a different line of action, which I have not been 
able to modify or check.” 


He apologized to the noble Lord if he 
had not correctly translated his words, 
and he quite agreed with him that the 
policy of the Government had been an 
unwise and irritating policy, and a 
policy likely to lead to war and a con- 
siderably increased military expendi- 
ture. He hoped the noble Lord would 
tell the House what were the particular 
oints in which he thought his Col- 
eagues not wise in reference to Russia 
and France, and on which he tried to 
check them and failed, and the manner 
in which he tried to check them. 
Supposing they did not understand the 
explanations of the noble Lord or of the 
Government, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) when they would 
have Papers relating to these subjects 
in their hands? It was quite impossible 
to vote the Address without knowing 
whether the Government meant peace 
or war. The country was against war; 
it was against that pretence of assertion 
in the interference with affairs with 
which they had no concern which had 
increased our Expenditure year by year. 
Turning to the second paragraph of 
the Royal Speech, referring to the 
affairs of Egypt, he wished to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether it 
was true that the English Government 
had agreed that the cost of the Egyptian 
garrison in Suakin was to be paid by 
the English taxpayer? If yes, why? 
Whether that cost anounted now to 
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£73,080 a-year, or what other sum? If 
yes, how long the people of this country 
were to contribute £73,000 to the Egyp- 
tian Government for the government of 
a town in which they had no interest 
whatever? He further asked whether 
it was true that the English Govern- 
ment handed over to the Egyptian 
Government at Suakin stores which 
cost this country £15,404, without get- 
ting a solitary farthing for them? If 
yes, why? Whether the Egyptian Go- 
vernment had applied to Her Majesty’s 
Government for stores for Suakin 
amounting to £14,660, and how much 
Her Majesty’s Government had supplied? 
Whether there were other stores, valued 
at a considerable sum, which had also 
been handed over, and whether these 
concessions were not some of the fortu- 
nate results of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff's Special Mission in Egypt? 
Trifling matters of that kind, he knew, 
did not weigh very much with the Go- 
vernment, but they did with people out- 
side, who saw their tax bill swelling, 
and who wanted to know why it should 
be swollen in relation to Egypt—why, 
when their wages were being reduced, 
when they were compelled to work short 
time, they should be asked to contribute 
to the conduct of military affairs, not 
only by the English Government, but 
the Egyptian Government, over which 
they had no control? With reference 
to Burmah, they were informed by the 
Royal Speech that the district of Upper 
Burmah had been occupied without 
opposition by Her Majesty’s Forces. 
He was at a loss to understand how it 
could be said that the country was occu- 
pied without opposition, if the accounts 
which had appeared from time to time 
in Zhe Times were correct as to attacks 
on armed stockades, and fights with 
Natives, and other military operations. 
Tie asked whether the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India (Sir John 
Gorst) considered an attack upon an 
armed village in the light ofa fight; 
whether he considered an armed stock- 
ade assaulted by our men with great 
gallantry in the light of something 
which had the nature of a military 
operation, or whether the whole of the 
telegrams which had appeared in the 
newspapers, stating that the expedition 
to the Ruby Mines had been conducted 
with great military skill, with much 
slaughter of the dacoits who opposed us 
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in several places, and with little loss on 
our side, were untrue; and whether 
‘without opposition” meant without 
opposition, or simply without opposi- 
tion of which the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Gorst) had official knowledge at 
the time? It had been stated that a 
representative of the firm of Messrs. 
Streeter had accompanied the expedi- 
tion to the Ruby Mines. This was 
most unfortunate. Why, in a matter 
of stealing the jewellery of other peo- 
le, should the Government give - 
erence to one firm over another ? Many 
people would fail to understand why 

ritish soldiers—who had died by 
dozens on the road to these Mines— 
should die by disease for this object. 
In November the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington refused to listen to 
pacific proposals made by Burmese 
Ambassadors to our Ambassador in 
Paris. These proposals could not be 
made to our Indian Government, as 
that Government had again and again 
refused to receive the Aube: 
The noble Lord gave as his reason for 
not listening to these proposals that it 
was not possible to interfere with the Go- 
vernment of India. How came it, then, 
that within 48 hours the noble Lord 
telegraphed to the Viceroy of India in- 
structing General Prendergast to ad- 
vance at once? In the face of all these 
experiences, he thought it was not asking 
too much, before the House voted the 
Address, that hon. Members should 
have in their hands Papers which would 
enable them to form an opinion on the 
subject for themselves. Turning to Ire- 
land, and particularly to the evictions 
at Glenbeigh, he understood the Chief 
Secretary to have suggested that these 
evictions were really the result of the 
action of the Land League, whose Plan 
of Campaign was an attempt to drive 
tenants into such a pusition of existence 
that evictions must necessarily follow. 
The condition of the people of Glen- 
beigh did not need any great incitement 
from the Land League, for General 
Redvers Buller himself had declared 
that, in his opinion, a great number of 
the tenants were nearer famine than the 
payment of rent. That was the declara- 
tion of the Representative of the Go- 
vernment—a declaration frankly ac- 
cepted by the Chief Secretary. as it 
not rather true that the Land League 
was the outgrowth of the persistent 
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practice of evictions for many genera- 
tions? He would be the last to deny 
the exceeding gravity of the question. 
It was one on which all should unite in 
trying to get some cure for a disease 
which everyone admitted, not as the 
result of Land League violence to-day, 
but which had existed for a century and 
a-half, and was the offspring of arti- 
ficial laws made by the English few 
against the mass of a population who 
were provented from earning their liveli- 
hood except on the land, and who could 
only obtain the land under conditions 
which often rendered earning a liveli- 
hood practically impossible for them. 
This was fruit which grew on a tree 
whose roots went back a century and 
a-half, and which should be dealt with 
without the party strife and bitterness 
which got imported into a question of 
this kind. Sometimes Irish represen- 
tatives used language which he thought 
wicked, and which hon. Members op- 
posite recalled and denounced. But 
this did little good. It was hard to 
refrain from speaking rashly when one’s 
friends were hungry; but, instead of 
speeches filled with personal attack, it 
would be better if Parties could unite 
to find some cure for a disease which 
everyone admitted to have existed for 
150 years, and to have had its origin 
in social laws made in the interest of 
the few against the many. The man 
who had built the wretched hovel, in 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not kennel their dogs—the man who 
gave the only productive value to the 
land—might well think that when he 
was starving he would not be met with 
the maxim—‘“ From him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” As an illustration of the effect 
of evictions, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) would 
relate a personal anecdote ofthe year 1851, 
when he, as a private soldier, formed 
one of a squadron of dragoons, and as- 
sisted in protecting an evicting party, 
not far from Ballincollig. It was on a 
bitter winter day ; several evictions took 
place; ond on that occasion they 
levelled the houses—they did not burn 
them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary called them houses, but 
hon. Members opposite would not kennel 
their dogs in such places. Still they 
were homes. One of the women, whose 





goods were turned into the road, threw 
herself on the snow at the feet of the 
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captain, praying him to allow her sick 
husband to die under cover of the 
wretched shelter. The captain had no 
power to interfere. The man was turned 
out, and died shortly afterwards. Two 
nights later he (Mr. Bradlaugh) was 
sentry at Ballincollig barracks from 1 
till 3 o’clock in the morning, at the front 
gate of the barracks, and, hearing a 
moaning, turned out the guard, who dis- 
covered the woman, with a dead child in 
her arms, and the other dying on her 
breast. The Land League was not 
dreamt of then. What wonder that 
these men hated us! The misery in Ire- 
land was the echo of our crimes and of 
our misconduct. Considering, in con- 
clusion, the declaration of the Govern- 
ment that— 


‘* Bills for the improvement of Local Govern- 
ment in England and Scotland will be laid be- 
fore you; and, should circumstances render it 
possible, they will be followed by a measure 
dealing with the same subject in Ireland,” 
he would give two pieces of evidence in 
support of his belief that, with respect 
to the extension of a measure of local 
self-government to Ireland, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to make possible 
the introduction of such a measure. 
These evidences were the declaration of 
the Marquess of Salisbury that after 20 
years of consistent and resolute govern- 
ment Ireland would be fit to accept any 
gifts, in the way of local government, 
which we might think fit to offer, and 
the further assertion of the Prime 
Minister that he did not exclude legis- 
lation for Ireland, but would recommend 
as little of it as possible, and that it 
should be undertaken with as little 
haste and with as much prudence and 
caution as they could command. This 
certainly did not look like rendering it 
possible for legislation on Irish local 
government during the present Session. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
always interests the House, and always 
compresses his remarks with an amount 
of conciseness and condensation which 
it would be well if all of us could 
imitate; but perhaps he will not think 
me wanting in respect to him if I sug- 
gest, as a criticism, that he has hardly 
been so forcible or felicitous in his con- 
tribution to the present debate as he 
usually is. The or Member alluded 
rather in an interrogat»ry fashion to the 
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foreign policy of this country, and asked 
a great many questions of the Govern- 
ment, and he also asked one or two 
questions of me. He appears to think 
that it would be proper for me to enter 
at length into the foreign policy which 
may have been adopted by the present 
Government, forgetting that such a 
course would be most unusual and most 
improper on my part; for it has been 
my advantage to possess until a very 
recent date official information, whereas 
the House is absolutely destitute of 
official information on foreign policy. 
[Ironical cheers from the Opposition.] I 
do not quite understand that rather pre- 
cipitate ironical cheering, for I should 
like to know how a Government can 
lace Parliament in possession of official 
information on foreign policy until Par- 
liament meets? I understand that the 
Government are, as rapidly as possible, 
collecting Papers on the subject, with 
the view of informing Parliament; but 
it is obvious that any reference by me 
to foreign policy before those Papers 
are presented would be, in the highest 
degree, unusual and indecorous. But, 
as the hon. Gentleman has challenged 
me, I will venture to say this much, 
which I should have said in any circum- 
stances. I read with the utmost satis- 
faction, and with entire approval, the 
Instructions to Sir William White which 
were communicated to the House by my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). Those 
Instructions appear to me to have been 
framed with prudence, caution, and 
wisdom ; and if the spirit of those in- 
structions animate our conduct in the 
East of Europe, I doubt not at al! that 
Her Majesty’s Government will be able 
materially to assist towards the settle- 
ment of the Balkan difficulty. Then 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton took a most unusual and, 
I think, a rather unfair course. Sud- 
denly, without the smallest notice, he 
pounced down upon me with regard to 
the operations which took place in Bur- 
mah more than a year ago, and he 
seemed to think that I ought to be pre- 
pared to answer a question founded on 
two extracts out of a most voluminous 
Blue Book on matters with which I was 
connected some considerable time ago, 
but which it would be extremely difficult 
for me to be absolutely accurate about 
now, considering that since that time 
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many other matters have come before 
me. The hon. Member asked me why 
I neglected, as Secretary of State for 
India, to negotiate with the Burmese 
Embassy in Paris, and why I re- 
lied to them that I could not inter- 
ere with the Government of India? I 
explain to the hon. Gentleman that 
the Burmese Embassy went to Paris 
with the object of negotiating with 
the Government of France for a 
French protectorate or a French alliance 
in Burmah, ostensibly against their 
British neighbours. Consequently, it 
was obviously impossible for me to enter 
into official relations with an Embassy 
which was not in any way recoguized by 
the British Government, when the whole 
conduct of the Burmese negotiations, 
which were at that time most critical, 
were in the hands of the Government of 
India. I should like to know what the 
hon. Member and what the House would 
have thought if, while Lord Dufferin 
was carrying un a most difficult business 
in regard to the negotiations before 
the outbreak of war, I had been carry- 
ing on negotiations on my own account 
with a hostile Embassy in Paris? Then 
the hon. Member said—*‘If you could 
not interfere with the Government of 
India about the negotiations, how could 
you send instructions to General Pren- 
dergast to advance at once?” My im- 
pression is that Lord Dufferin tele- 
graphed to the effect that all his 
propositions had been peremptorily re- 
jected by King Theebaw, and wished 
to know whether the Generals should 
advance ; then, having been consulted, 
the Government sent the Instructions to 
which the hon. Member referred. I will 
not be absolutely positive about these 
matters, because they occurred some 
time ago, and are extremely complicated. 
Then the hon. Gentleman passed to the 
subject of Ireland, and made some re- 
marks about the occurrences at Glen- 
beigh. He narrated a very interesting 
anecdote of circumstances of which he 
was personally a witness, some years 
ago, in connection with Irish evictions. 
But how very extraordinary that the 
hon. Gentleman should endeavour to ia- 
fluence the House and the country and 
harrow their feelings with Irish miseries 
and with an anecdote of what took place 
in 1851. I appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man—‘' What a0 Parliament done for 
the Irish tenants since 1851?” Par- 
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liament has surrounded the Irish ten- 
ants with a ay" wall of protection, 
against nearly all that landlord oppres- 
sion which undoubtedly used at* that 
time to be exercised by landlords in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland. Howcan the hon. 
Gentleman endeavourtoinducethe Houss 
to suppose that there is the smallest ana- 
logy between what takes place now in 
regard to the eviction of tenants and 
what took place in 1851? The hon. 
Gentleman is very much moved by the 
occurrences at Glenbeigh, and he nA 
pears to be disposed to take a favourable 
view of the action of the National League 
in regard to these occurrences. I ob- 
serve that this last winter the hon. Mem- 
ber has been extremely active in dealing 
with London Socialism. The hon. Mem- 
ber has applied to Mr. Hyndman and 
Mr. Champion and his fellow-Socialists, 
who were also very anxious to remedy 
the misery of London, the most rigid 
and strict principles of the most robust 
political economy. Ido not wish tocom- 
plain of the hon. Member having done 
so. In fact, I listened with some ad- 
miration to his speech. But I wish 
he had pointed out to the House 
why he considers it necessary to ap- 
ply to the misery of this great Metro- 
polis—which far exceeds, I expect, 
in extent anything which you can 
find in Ireland—the strictest and 
hardest principles of political economy, 
and why, when he deals with Glenbeigh, 
he follows the illustrious example of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) in banishing political 
economy in the case of Ireland to the 
planets? It would have been extremely 
interesting had he explained the exact 
difference which prevents political eco- 
nomy operating in Ireland and enforces 
it in the Metropolis. The hon. Gentle- 
man did not seem t> me to have much 
fault to find with the government or 
condition of Ireland, except as regards 
these evictions at Glenbeigh. On that 
_ my own opinion is that if the 
andlords of Ireland, who are so cruelly 
abused, and who, by some persons, are 
held up as the most execrable of man- 
kind, had desired to have a case put 
before Parliament, in which their atti- 
tude and their treatment of their tenants 
should have stood a closer and more 
microscopic examination, and out of 
which they could have come more favour- 
ably to themselves, I do not think they 
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could have found a case more suited to 
their purpose than the case of Glenbeigh. 
That is my distinct opinion, after having 
heard all that has been said ia the House, 
and having read all that has been writ- 
ten in the newspapers on the subject. 
This must be said for the landlords of 
Ireland—that during this last winter, 
as a body, and really, as far as I know, 
without much exception, they have done 
their duty; they have put themselves 
behind the Government ; they have sup- 
ported, as far as they could, the main- 
tenance of law and order; and, in spite 
of all the injury that Parliament has 
done them by recent legislationa—in spite 
of the sharp chasm which Parliament 
has dug between them and their tenants 
—the great majority of them have united 
with their tenants, have come and met 
their tenants, have eased the position of 
their tenants, and have endeavoured, 
with their tenants, to carry each other 
through atime of great difficulty and 
trial. I was always certain that the 
landlords of Ireland would adopt that 
position, and I purposely refrained when 
I was on that Bench, on every occasion, 
in spite of the remarks of Gentlemen 
opposite, from making the smallest ap- 

eal to the landlords of Ireland, because 

was confident that this course would 
be adopted. With very few exceptions, 
indeed, I venture to say the landlords of 
Ireland have acted a generous, a humane, 
and a patriotic part. If I were to criti- 
cize the Queen’s Speech at all in the 
poe relating to Ireland—it might 

e hypercritical, perhaps—but I should 
say the paragraph has been drawa with 
rather too heavy and dark a brush. You 
must judge of Ireland at the present 
moment, comparatively, by remember- 
ing carefully all she has gone through 
during recent years. Ireland, it appears 
to me, to use the language of metaphor, 
resembles what is often seen after an 
immense conflagration, when great 
quantities of property have been de- 
stroyed. Although the conflagration has 
been put out, there remains a great 
amount of heat among the ruins, so 
that it is impossible for days that either 
the firemen or the Salvage Corps can go 
to work, and for some time after such a 
conflagration the flames will break out 
afresh here and there. But the confla- 
gration has been put out, and in the 
course of time from these ruins and 
from these ashes a more solid and 
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stately structure will arise. That 
represents the state of Ireland pretty 
clearly at the present moment. I see 
nothing unsatisfactory—always speak- 
ing comparatively — nothing specially 
alarming, in the case of Ireland at pre- 
sent. Thereis, no doubt, a great amountof 

opular excitement, and a good deal of 
holdin and a good deal of violent 
speaking. There is, in parts, resistance 
to legal process. But the great feature, 
and the hopeful feature, is that, in spite 
of all the prophecies we have heard 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite that there 
was going to be such a desperate out- 
break this year of what is euphemisti- 
cally called “‘the wild justice of re- 
venge,” Ireland is practically free from 
crime at this present moment. That it is 
so I cannot attribute to the credit of 
hon. Gestlemen opposite. I cannot 
think the attitude they have adopted 
was calculated to repress or diminish 
crime in Ireland. But the great and 
main fact, and one which the House may 
well take notice of and found hope upor, 
is that crime in Ireland has been reduced 
to its normal level, and even below its 
normal level. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has been 
criticized severely in various quarters, 
and in quarters where he might have 
looked for the most cordial consideration 
and support. I think myself my right 
hon. Friend is being rewarded for the 
great sacrifice— one of the greatest 
sacrifices ever made by any public man 
—when he accepted the post of Irish 
Secretary. ([Jronical cheers from Home 
Rulers.; In spite of the ridicule with 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite seem 
inclined to meet these remarks, I firmly 
believe that my right hon. Friend’s 
second administration of Ireland will, if 
by good fortune it is continued for some 
time longer, turn out to be more success- 
ful and more creditable even than was 
his first administration. If I might 
once again employ the moqunge of 
metaphor in order to deal with all the 
criticisms poured upon the government 
of my right hon. Friend—criticisms from 
those opposite because he has acted in 
such a way, criticisms from certain 
people in certain quarters because he 
has not acted in such a way—I should 
say this much, that Ireland appears to 
me at the present moment to be some- 
thing like a high-spirited and mettle- 
some horse which has been extremely 
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badly ridden for some time. There is a 
certain school of professors of political 
equitation, principally represented by 
The Times newspaper, who seem to think 
that the best way to ride a horse of that 
kind is to be continually jobbing him in 
the mouth, continually hitting him on 
the head with the whip, and continually 
digging him in the side with the spurs. 
This school of professors persist pas- 
sionately in the advocucy of these 
measures, although they see rider after 
rider laid on his back in the ditch. My 
right hon. Friend appears to have 
adopted a better and more scientific 
method—what I should like to cail the 
firm seat and the light hand, with an 
occasional gentle pressure with the 
knees in order to remind your friend 
that, although you admire his high 
qualities, and desire to be on the best 
terms with him, you are perfectly able 
to _ and control him. This is my 
right hon. Friend’s method, and I hope 
he will not be taunted out of it by 
any remarks made from any quarter, 
whether nominally friendly or openly 
hostile. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to make a remark about the Plan of 
Campaign. I frankly admit—and I hope 
I shall not shock the House—that I was 
never much alarmed by this great Plan 
of Campaign. I always thought it was 
a singular and strange proceeding; that 
it attracted a great deal more attention 
than it ought to have done on account 
of its singularity and its strangeness; 
that it has prevailed on a comparatively 
small scale in Ireland; and that the 
instances where it has been taken up 
have been made the most of in the Press. 
But over by far the greater part of Ire- 
land rents have been fairly paid and 
legal obligations have been fairly ac- 
knowledged. That was my opinion of 
the Plan of Campaign; and I never was 
much frightened of the effects which the 
Plan of Campaign would have on the 
general government of Ireland. Of 
course, no man who combines the 

ssession of common sense with the 
habit of speaking the truth can have 
the smallest doubt, or difficulty, or hesi- 
tation in declaring that the Plan of 
Campaign is hopelessly immoral and 
hopelessly illegal; and this much is ab- 
solutely certain—that if the Plan of 
Campaign was not hopelessly immoral 
from a political point of view, and not 
hopelessly illegal, it would not have had 
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the smallest merit in the eyes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Of course, if Irish 
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make a remark or two. The hattle of 
the Union may be over in Ireland, but 


juries are in so curious a frame of mind | it is not over in England. The battle of 


at the present moment as to decline to 
give effect to the judgment of the Law 
Courts with respect to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, the Government will at once ask 
Parliament for such measures as may be 
necessary for strengthening and expe- 
diting criminal procedure in_ that 
country. Parliament will immediately 
grant them such powers, and in that 
action Parliament will be supported by 
the country. Immediately after that 
action the Plan of Campaign and the 
Campaigners will disappear either into 
voluntary or compulsory retirement. 
Therefore, hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
not, I hope, take it ill of me if I do not 
attach much importance to the Plan of 
Campaign. With regard to the great 
question of the Union, it is not alluded 
to in the Queen’sSpeech. I am glad of 
it for many reasons. Sir, the great 
struggle for the maintenance or repeal 
of the Union, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, is absolutely over. No doubt it 
has left behind it in Ireland certain diffi- 
culties. It has left behind it the diffi- 
culty of great popular excitement, and I 
agree entirely with my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) in his most able 
and brilliant speech on Friday night, 
when he implored hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to place more confidence in their 
own agrarian remedies which they ap- 
plied when they werein power. I en- 
tirely believe that if the Land Act of 
1881 and the Land Act of 1885 are 
allowed time to work they will prove to 
be a mcst powerful narcotic for popular 
excitement in Ireland. But, Sir, the 
struggle over the Union has also left a 
great Parliamentary difficulty behind. 
1 have, however, the utmost confidence 
that the strength, that the resolution 
and the ingenuity of the House of Com- 
mons will be competent to deal with it. 
But, as far as Ireland is concerned, I 
look upon the battle of the Union as 
over. I suspect that if I could take 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to a quiet 
room, where no one could ever repeat 
what passed between us, I feel perfectly 
certain that they would contide the 
fact that they entirely agreed with 
me in that view. Now, Sir, I pass to 
another aspect of the Union, on which 
the House will, perhaps, allow me to 
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the Union has still to be fought out in 
England. There are various ways of 
maintaining the Union. I mean from 
my point of view, and not from that of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. There is a 
certain school of Unionists who, I think, 
are at the present moment imitating the 
conduct of the old Ephesians, who 
thought they could resist and check the 
progress of the new religion and new 
social system by perambulating the 
streets for hours, crying out, “‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” And there 
are some persons at the present time 
who, by constantly clamouring and talk- 
ing of the Union, and denouncing any- 
one whom they think at the moment is 
endangering the Union, think that they 
can maintain the Union for all time. 
That would aot be the method that I 
would recommend to hon. Members on 
this side of the House. Hon. Members 
on this side of the House profess to be 
anxious to maintein the Legislative 
Union between England and Ireland. 
Opposite tothem sits the Party of Repeal. 
They are your opponents now; but if 
you fail to retain your hold on the Eng- 
lish people they and their policy of 
repeal will be your successors. I be- 
lieve that the right way to maintain the 
Union is to identify the Government of 
the Union—the Party of the Union— 
in the minds of the English people with 
good government, with efficient adminis- 
tration, and with wise and progressive 
legislation; but if, unfortunately, it 
should happen that the Government and 
Party of the Union should become iden- 
tified in the minds of the English people 
with the reverse of those three factors, 
or should fall short of the staudard to 
which the English people in these 
respects are looking, then I greatly fear 
that before long—possibly sooner than 
some may expect—down will go your 
Government, down will go your Party, 
and, with them, down will go that Union 
to which you profess to be so devoted. 
I notice a little tendency—and I am 
anxious to say this while there is time— 
I notice a little tendency in the Party of 
the Union to attach too much importance 
to precarious Parliamentary alliances, 
which are as transient and uncertain as 
the shifting wind, and perhaps to leave 
out of sight, and not attach enough 
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importance to the vital question of all, 
that it is only by the excellence and 
merit of your policy that you can keep 
the English people at the back of the 
Party of the Union. I frankly confess 
that when I was in the Government I 
made it my constant thought and desire 
to make things as easy as possible for 
the Liberal Unionists; to induce the 
Government to produce such measures 
as they might conscientiously support ; 
to pursue a policy which would be in 
accordance with their general principles ; 
and to make such electoral arrangements 
as might enable them to preserve their 
seats; but I frankly admit that I re- 
garded the Liberal Unionists as a useful 
kind of crutch ; and I looked forward to 
the time, and no distant time, when the 
Tory Party might walk alone, strong in 
its own strength, and conscious of its own 
merits; and it was always to the Tory 
Party, and solely to the Tory Party, that I 
looked for the maintenance of the Union. 
If the Tory Party want to know the 
danger of their position outside their 
own ranks, they have only to watch 
carefully the negotiations which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) is conducting at the 
Round Table with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), who is acting, 
as far as I am aware, with the know- 
ledge, and not without the consent, of 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington). So greatly is the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham enamoured of the progress 
of the negotiations, with such hope and 
confidence does he regard them, that he 
is not satisfied with the Round Table; 
he proposes that it should be a rounder 
and a larger table, at which Lord Salis- 
bury is to meet the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), and the noble Mar- 
quess opposite is to meet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and there, 
after sweet converse, devise a scheme for 
the future -government of Ireland. Ido 
not know what are the feelings of hon. 
Members on this side of the House ; but 
I know that my own feeling with regard 
to these proceedings of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham is that 
he is pursuing an erroneous and mis- 
taken course. Hon. Members on this 
tide of the House will, I think, never 
follow a line of policy which, by any 
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reasonable construction, can create im 
Dublin anything in the nature of an 
Irish Parliament. That is the clear and 
broad position of the Tory Party. That 
is the position from which under no 
pretence of the extension of local self- 
government shall we depart; and it 
would be well for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham, who 
is now indulging in such extraordinary 
gyrations, to lay to heart and keep well 
in mind that whatever schemes of Home 
Rule for Ireland may commend them- 
selves to him, they are not, under 
any circumstances, likely to commend 
themselves to Members on this side of 
the House. I hope the House will par- 
don me for having made those remarks 
in regard to Ireland. I now desire to 
glance at another subject. I noticed, 
with great satisfaction, that it is the in- 
tention of the Government to press for- 
ward the proposals for reform in the 
Procedure of the House of Commons. I 
make no remark on the proposals now, 
further than this—that I notice, with 
equal satisfaction, that they are pre- 
cisely in the same form as when I left 
the Cabinet. I see below me, in the 
corner, a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) who has spent much time 
during the autumn in perambulating 
the country, and alarming the country 
with the most fearful assertions and in- 
sinuations as tothe awfully drasticform of 
restrictions on debate which I was press- 
ing the Government to bring forward. I 
hope he will now admit that his alarm is 
entirely unfounded; that his assertions 
were perfectly baseless; and that the 
proposals for restricting debate are not 
one whit stronger, or more dangerous to 
Parliamentary freedom, than what he 
himself is perfectly prepared to agree to. 
I do not think, however, there would be 
much use in making that acknowledg- 
ment, for I imagine that certain persons 
on this side of the House would still 
assert that, of all dangerous Radicals 
who ever existed on the face of the 
earth, the Member for Paddington is 
the most dangerous. I pass on to oe 
for a moment at the programme of legis- 
lation contained in the Gracious Speech ; 
and on that I will only say that 1 have 
observed, and possibly others have ob- 
served, a striking similarity—a strong 
family resemblance—between the pro- 
gramme in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech and the programme which ap- 
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peared in a certain speech made in Kent 
not long ago, and which speech at the 
time it was made was declared by the 
Government organs in the Press to have 
no Ministerial authority of any sort or 
kind. All I can say is that the pro- 
gramme in the Queen’s Speech appears 
to me to be an ample and abundant 
programme. Of course, it is impossible 
to judge of the merits of that programme 
merely by the titles of the Bills; but I 
have every hope myself that those Bills 
when produced will be found to contain 
much that is good, and much that is 
wise ; and I am sure that if there should 
be portions of those measures which fall 
short of what the country requires, the 
Government will be only too anxious to 
defer to, and to be guided by, the 
wisdom of Parliament. I pass now 
to another part of the Queen’s Speech 
which more closel}? concerns me—the 
paragraph which states that the Esti- 
mates will be laid before the House, 
and that they have been framed with 
due regard to economy and efficiency. 
It is a curious thing that this last state- 
ment, with — to the Estimates being 
framed with due regard to economy and 
efficiency, had almost fallen into disuse 
and desuetude. It is very rarely used 
nowadays. I suppose it is the strong 
Conservative proclivities of the present 
Government that had rescued it almost 
from oblivion. But I own I cannot help 
regarding it, as far as I am concerned, as 
something very like the mancuvre of 
waving a red flag in the face of a bull, 
for if the Estimates are really framed 
with due regard to economy and effi- 
ciency they must have been greatly 
altered since I left the Cabinet. It is 
quite possible that there may have been 
some alteration, because I observe that 
Lord Salisbury, speaking in “‘ another 
place,” was good enough to say that I, 
in common with all other public men— 
and, of course, he included himself in 
the number, as being one of the most 

ublic men in the country—was deeply 
impressed with what he called the “rapid 
and most injurious increase of Public 
Expenditure.” Well, Sir, really I believe 
I may confess to the House that this is 
the first indication I have ever received 
from Lord Salisbury that he was of that 
opinion. I look upon it as a distinct 


advance; and I am not at all disinclined 
to take the credit of his conversion to 
myself. At any rate, I take these words 
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** most injurious,’ and I commend them 
to the attention of the House of Com- 
mons. When the Head of the Govern- 
ment admits in his place in Parliament 
that the rise in Expenditure has been 
“ most injurious,” it is certain that he 
is prepared to co-operate with Parlia- 
ment in the effort to reduce Public Ex- 
penditure. The hon. Member fur North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) made a speech 
on the subject of economy on Friday 
night to which I listened with much 
attention. I pass over the amiable and 
generous suggestion he threw out that 
in the action I had taken I had been 
mainly guided by personal motives, and 
I turn to the more practical, useful, and 
material portions of his speech. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that Par- 
liament can do a great deal in this 
matter of economy, and he appealed to 
Parliament to do this, that, and the 
other. The hon. Gentleman has cer- 
tainly the advantage of me in years of 
natural life; but I think I have the 
advantage of him in years of Parlia- 
mentary life. And I can assure him 
that Parliament is impotent — abso- 
lutely impotent to promote economy un- 
less the Government lead the way. I 
ask my hon. Friend and those who 
think with him to consider this. We 
may be of opinion that the Expenditure 
of this country is abnormal and exces- 
sive; but how are we to give effect to 
that opinion? Are we to move an 
Amendment to the Address? Are we 
to move a Resolution in the House to 
that effect? Why, that would be a 
Resolution or an Amendment hostile to 
the Government, which the Government 
would be bound to treat as a hostile 
Motion, and which, if carried, would 
terminate the existence of the Govern- 
ment. And, Sir, neither the hon. Mem- 
ber nor I would be prepared to initiate 
or to take part in any proceedings of 
this character. Therefore, as far as re- 
gards getting Parliament to pronounce 
an opinion on the Expenditure of the 
country, that mode of action’ is out of 
our power. Well, we are thrown back 
upon the ordinary proceeding in Com- 
mittee of Supply. What takes place? 
A Minister comes comes down with the 
Army or Navy Estimates. He makes a 
long statement, probably of an opti- 
mistic character, which, as a rule, is 
listened to by a thin House; and the 
Members who do listen are so exhausted 
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contents of that statement. Then, suppose 
that either the hon. Member for Islington | which I desire to thank him—that he 
would welcome any assistance from mig _ 


or I adduce a number of facts tending ap 
to show great extravagance on the part | in the direction of economy, and would 
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of the Department, what takes place? 
In those statements of ours there would 
probably be something that was inaccu- 
rate, as well as things that were accurate. 
The Minister gets up; he fastens upon 
their inaccuracies; he proves them to 
be such with every appearance of vir- 
tuous indignation, and he sits down 
amid a burst of Ministerial cheers, uni- 
formly overlooking all that was accurate 
or valuable in the facts submitted to 
him. The next morning the papers 
would have something to this effect :— 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, or the 
Secretary of State for War, as the case 
might be, satisfactorily and finally dis- 
posed of the frivolous and absurd charges 
brought before the Committee by the 
right hon. Member for Paddington. 
That would be the result of our efforts 
to promote economy. So the Expendi- 
ture goes gaily on. I want to show 
that I am right in saying that unless 
the Government leads the way Parlia- 
ment is absolutely impotent. I have a 
suggestion to make to my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 


which he may be able to consider. It 
is that the discussion of the Army and 
the Navy Estimates—and, indeed, the 


discussion of Ministerial Statements con- 
nected with the Estimates generally— 
would be immensely improved, and the 
House would be enormously assisted, if 
the Minister in charge of Estimates, in- 
stead of making a long speech, which is 
only the reading of a written document 
prepared by the Department, were to 
circulate with the Estimates, or some 
days before the discussion of them, the 
written statement which he would other- ¢ 
wise read in the House. Then, Sir, 
Membere would come down to the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates, having had 
ample time and opportunity to get up 
the facts, and fully prepared to initiate 
and sustain a useful discussion of great 
public questions. I commend this sug- 
gestion to the consideration of my 
right hon. Friend. It is a course 
which I have for some time wished 
to see adopted, and I really think it 
would be an enormous convenience 





and saving of time. My right hon. 


place all information at my disposal or 
that of the House, and would give the 
House every facility, either by way of 
special discussion or Committee or Com- 
mission, for arriving at the true reason 
of this great increase of Expenditure. 
Encouraged by that invitation of my 
right hon. Friend, I make another sug- 
gestion, which, if it please,'and is agree- 
able to the House, he and the Govern- 
ment may consider. The fact of the 
increase of £6,000,000 in the Army and 
Navy Estimates, as compared with three 
years ago, is not disputed ; and I would 
suggest that, in order to meet the appre- 
hensions of the House and of the public, 
my right hon. Friend should be content 
to produce the Estimates, should take 
the first Votes in each, and should then 
allow them to go to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to be thoroughly 
gone through by a powerful and pro- 
perly constituted body, who would have 
the power to send for persons and 
records, to take evidence, and to get all 
necessary information. I believe that 
that is a course which the House would 
be inclined to support, which the public 
would approve, and which would have 
the enormous advantage that it would 
relieve the Government from the respon- 
sibility for the increase, which responsi- 
bility they ought not to bear, because it 
is an increase which they inherit, and it 
is not an increase for which they are 
personally responsible. If my right hon. 
Friend would refer the Army and the 
Navy Estimates to a Committee of this 
kind, if the idea should find favour with 
the House, I have no doubt the House 
would from time to time grant the Go- 
vernment such Votes on Account as 
might be necessary for carrying on the 
business of the country, and possibly 
the Government would be willing not to 
make progress with the Estimates until 
the Committee had examined them and 
reported upon them. Of course, it would 
be quite impossible for the Government 
to undertake to abide by all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee this year, 
because an enormous amount of expendi- 
ture has been already ordered and 
incurred; orders have been given for 
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stores and materials, and they cannot be 
altered now. But the Government might 
enter into a general engagement to be 
guided in framing the Estimates for 
next year by the general recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. I cannot help 
hoping that my right hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues will consider that sug- 
gestion. If that course should be 
adopted it would relieve my mind of an 
immense difficulty, and would save me 
the trouble and the disagreeable duty of 
worrying and attacking the Government 
upon minor points. I should be pre- 
— to lay all my case before such a 

mmittee as a Parliamentary arbitrator, 
and to abide by the decisions to which 
Parliament might come. Well, Sir, 
I only desire, as a matter of personal ex- 
planation, to allude for a moment to the 
question of the coaling stations, and 
because I was unable to do it the other 
night. There seems to be a great 
deal of misapprehension about this 
question of the coaling stations. I 
never resigned upon the qucstion 
of the coaling stations—never. In 
conversation with my right hon. Friend 
—and long conversations we had—we 
went through the Army Estimates item 
by item, and my right hon. Friend was 
of opinion that not one of those items 
could be reduced. At the end of a con- 
versation, when I asked him whether it 
was quite impossible to make the 
smallest reduction in the Army Esti- 
mates, he said there was only one item, 
of £400,000, on which a reduction could 
be made, and its reduction he would 
never consent to, as it was the Vote for 
fortifying the coaling stations. In the 
correspondence with Lord Salisbury I 
mentioned—although I saw no prospect 
of its being agreed to—that this was an 
item in which a reduction might be pos- 
sible if the policy of the Government 
could be reconciled with the reduction ; 
and on that intimation Lord Salisbury, 
who is a master of the art of tactics— 
I do not in the least complain, but he at 
once, by the cleverness of his reply, iden- 
tified my resignation with the question 
of the coaling stations. Really, [ never 
resigned upon the coaling stations. I 
resigned upon retrenchment — whether 
there was to be retrenchment or there 
was not to be. I considered that I was 
absolutely pledged to retrenchment, and 
that unless the Government went in for it 
it was impossible for me to be Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer. I do not wish to say 
much about the coaling stations; but I 
may take the opportunity of saying that 
if we are to adopt a policy of expendi- 
ture upon the fortification of coaling 
stations, we shall be showing conclusively 
the utter baselessness of the well-known 
proverb that ‘‘a burnt child dreads the 
fire.” ‘The House may not be aware 
that this year we come to the practical 
termination of the enormous Terminable 
Annuities — no less than £5,000,000 
a-year—which were used by Lord Pal- 
merston to raise loans for the fortifica- 
tion of coaling stations. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Not so large an annuity, but one to 
produce a certain number of millions. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
There were other loans included ; but the 
main portion of the annuities which prac- 
tically come to an end this year were for 
the loans for fortifications ; and it is not 
too much to say that of that money 
which was expended upon fortifications 
years and years ago, and which you have 
just paid off, two-thirds or three-fourths 
of it was absolutely thrown into the 
gutter and wasted. I think it is quite 
probable that if the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and when he 
had that great dispute with Lord 
Palmerston in which Lord Palmerston 
said he would sooner lose Mr. Gladstone 
than lose Portsmouth Harbour—if he 
had stuck to his guns, and had stood out 
against Lord Palmerston, the country 
might have been saved the outlay of 
many millions. As to the coaling sta- 
tions, all I have to say is that, if you 
can show me that the moneys will not be 
wasted, that the engineers know how to 
construct scientific fortifications, and that 
you will arm them when they are con- 
structed and maintain them in an effi- 
cient state, I shall have nothing to say 
against the policy; but I approach the 
question with the utmost apprehension 
and scepticism, because of the previous 
experience of this country on the ques- 
tion, which certainly hon. Gentlemen 
ought not to exclude from their con- 
sideration. It is a great question, well 
worthy of the consideration of the House, 
whether the policy of the defence of the 
British Empire may not follow upon the 
lines of foreign policy which we adopt 
towards other nations—not by any 
means a policy of cowardice, but 4 
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policy of the careful and prudent avoid- 
ance of all unnecessary entanglements 
and all unnecessary quarrels. Again, 
I would venture to repose the policy of 
the defence of the Empire, if it is to be 
followed up with courage and resolu- 
tion, on the patriotism and loyalty of a 
free and contented people, animated 
not so much by the strength of their 
fortifications as by their undying his- 
toric memories. And, in the third place, 
I would prefer to repose the defence of 
the British Empire upon a careful, 
thrifty, and frugal husbanding in time 
of peace of those national resources, in 
order that in time of war they may be 
exuberantly displayed in all their irresis- 
tible might. I am not at all clear that 
these general remarks do not indicate a 
safer and more economical policy for the 
defence of the Empire than that of 
throwing ourselves hysterically into the 
embrace of engineers, or of lying down 
pusillanimously in a cemetery of earth- 
works. All I venture to deprecate is 
legislating or spending money in a 
hurry, and under the influence of panic 
or clamour. It is supposed that the 
working classes take no interest in this 
question—that any line against National 
Expenditure is not popular, because the 
working people do not pay taxes. A 
lot of people come to me and say—‘‘Oh, 
you have taken a most unpopular line ; 
the working classes do not care; they 
pay no taxes.” It seems necessary to 
point out, what has been pointed out 
before, that this question of Expenditure 
concerns not only what the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite erroneously calls 
the classes, but also deeply concerns the 
masses, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man must bear this in mind—that out of 
every shilling’s worth of tea which the 
workman purchases he pays 6d. to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; that out 
of every shilling’s worth of tobacco he 
pays 10d., and out of every shilling’s 
worth of beer he pays 2d. Now, I 
would ask my right hon. Friends on this 
side of the House who are prepared to 
defend a policy of the larger Expendi- 
ture—Are you going to put this 
question of the fortification of the coaling 
stations or the increase of the Army and 
Navy—are you going to test its popu- 
larity by the imposition of new taxes ? 
Will you propose to meet this £6,000,000 
by a re-imposition of the Sugar Duties ? 
That would be a very practical way of 
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testing it. Will you raise the Tea 
Duties, or, by what probably ought to 
be done, will you pro to test the 
fidelity of your friends, the licensed 
victuallers, and ask them to contribute 
to these fortifications of the Empire by 
an increase, and a very proper increase, 
of the Beer Duty ? These are practical 
questions which I invite my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
to answer. It is no use turning round 
on me and saying—‘ The whole country 
desires this expenditure, and you are 
wrong,” or that economy isold-fashioned, 
and out of date, unless the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is prepared to get u 

in his place at the Table and put oath 
expenditure on the taxpayers of the 
country. My right hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues would be the last per- 
sons to propose for one moment 
that this expenditure should be placed 
on the Income Tax, and I am sure they 
would not contemplate for one moment 
a permanent maintenance of the Income 
Tax at 8d. in the pound in time of peace. 
These are questions which I respectfully 
submit tothe attention of the Government 
and Parliament. These great questions 
of public economy are not to be disposed 
of by mere ad captandum statements, or 
by general denunciation of all persons 
who wish to bring the Expenditure of 
the country within normal limits. This 
is a matter which the Government must 
seriously consider. I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that the attention of the people is 
being concentrated on this great ques- 
tion of Expenditure ; it is interesting the 
people; and I rejoice greatly that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian refused, and very properly 
refused, the other night to identify him- 
self with it, for fear of making it a Party 
question. He appealed to those on this 
side of the House, and I hope he did 
not appeal in vain—he appealed to the 
Conservative Party, whose best tradi- 
tions are connected with public economy 
—to take up this question and support 
the Government, so that the Govern- 
ment, with the support of both sides of 
the House, may lead the way to a more 
reasonable expenditure of public money, 
and a revision of taxation. I may be 
allowed to make one final remark which 
is personal to myself. I know there are 
many hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, whose opinion and whose esteem 
I greatly value, who are greatly incensed 
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against me for having taken the course 
I have done—for having resigned my 
place in the Government. They are 
severe in their criticism, sharp in their 
censure, and righteous in their wrath, 
when they consider my action. I can 
only say that I confidently believe that 
the progress of events will probably 
modify that judgment. It is not the 
first time that it has been my evil for- 
tune to wrestle with the Tory Party. I 
remember only about four years ago that 
so greatly did I displease the Tory Party 
that there was hardly one Conservative 
Member who would give me at that time 
so much as a nod of recognition. Why 
was that? I had proclaimed—I admit 
with much frankness—that I thought the 
Tory Party was going wrong on a great 
principle. I have once more proclaimed— 
this time by action—my opinion that the 
Tory Party is going wrong on the great 
question of Expenditure, and again there 
appear all the charges of disloyalty, 
treachery, and such like, to which I am 
accustomed, and to which I do not listen. 
I appeal on that subject to the tribunal 
of time. Any little political influence 
which I may possess—any little political 
strength which may have been given to 
me—has not hitherto been drawn, for 
any practical or permanent purpose, from 
within the walls of this House, or from 
within that circle whose centre is the 
Treasury Bench. No, Sir; it has come 
from outside, and I appeal on this ques- 
tion to Ceesar—-to the just and generous 
judgment of the people. I know that I 
have sought for nothing — absolutely 
nothing—except to protect and promote 
their most material interests, and on this 
great per me of economy and retrench- 
ment I patiently wait fur the judgment 
of the people. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, 8.) said, he wanted to say a few 
words about the Plan of Campaign, and 
to explain how it operated with regard 
to his estate. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for South-East Cork (Mr. Lane) was 
in the House, as he should not like to 
say anything derogatory or otherwise 
about him behind his back, although 
that hon. Gentleman had not scrupled 
to attack him when, being 500 miles 
away, he was not in a position to 
reply to the reckless slanders of which 
the hon. Member was the mouthpiece, 
until those slanders had done their 
work, and had spread amongst his 
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neighbours, whose good-will he valued. 


This was a very serious affair for him; 
but he would not ask the House to 
take anything upon his own ez-parts 
statement. He would refer to the words 
of the hon. Member for South-East 
Cork, as reported in The Cork Herald, 
and it would then be for the House 
and the country to judge whether 
the language used against him was 
justified or not. On the 7th of No- 
vember last a public meeting was 
called at Youghal, which was addressed 
by the hon. Gentleman, and a report of 
which appeared in the Cork papers of 
the following day. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had no derogatory or cen- 
sorious remark to make about that 
meeting, or its professed object. The 
chair was occupied by the respected 
parish priest, and a Government re- 
porter occupied a seat on the platform. 
It must have been a treat to the latter 
to hear two Home Rule Members— 
for there were two—attacking another 
behind his back, carefully avoiding to 
og the latter an opportunity of reply. 

e understood that a great number of 
the people of the town and neighbour- 
hood knew what was to take place at the 
meeting ; and as the man to be attacked 
could not reply the attack was expected 
to be the more spirited, and the attend- 
ance was consequently greater on that 
account. The borough of Youghal 
had recently been disfranchised, which 
borough had been represented in Par- 
liament for a number of years by him- 
self (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna). 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was very 
sorry to interfere: but they were now 
discussing the Address to the Throne, 
whilst the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be entering into a personal explanation of 
some altercation he, unfortunately, had 
with some other Member of the House. 
He could not allow that to be in Order. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would not pursue that line of observa- 
tion, but would proceed to explain what 
had been done with respect to the Plan 
of Campaign, as far as he was himself 
concerned. The hon. Member for South- 
East Cork, at the meeting to which he 
had alluded, stated that every tenant, 
with one or two exceptions, on the 
M‘Kenna estate had within the past 
week been served with writs of eject- 
ment. That statement was not correct. 
With one or two exceptions, writs had 
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not been served at all. The hon. Mem- 
ber then told the people that he had 
been investigating the affairs of the 
M‘Kenna estate; and he advised the 
tenants to show a bold and firm front 
against the treatment which they were 
receiving from a person whom he did not 
hesitate to call their heartless and in- 
humane landlord ; he told them to dis- 
cuss among themselves what was a fair 
and reasonable reduction; when they had 
decided upon that, to pledge themselves 
to stand by one another in insisting upon 
it as a general reduction ; and then to 
go to the landlord or his agent and tell 
him that they would not pay until they 
were allowed 30, 40, or 50 per cent re- 
duction, or whatever was agreed to. 
There was no foundation whatever for 
the statement which the hun. Member 
made about his treatment of his tenants. 
He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) purchased 
the Cork estate 20 years ago, with the 
several tenants on it, who were on it 
now, and on the rents as fixed between 
his predecessors and the tenants. He had 
paid 20 years’, and 22 years’ insome cases, 
purchase for the holdings, so that there 
was no land-jobbing or speculation in 
the matter. He had devoted the savings 
of many years of hard work to purchase 
the estate; and at the time he made the 
purchase, the tenants, one and all, ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied that the 
rents they had undertaken to pay were 
moderate. He had discharged his duties 
to them ever since in a considerate 
and generous spirit, never having raised 
the rent on any one of them. The 
total acreage was 1,400 acres. The 
total rental receivable was £595 1s. 10d., 
out of which was a tithe-rent charge 
payable by him of £80, and a quit 
rent of £10. The Ordnance valuation 
was £533 14s. when he bought it; but 
some slight reductions had since been 
made, a few tenants having permitted 
dilapidations. The total amount re- 
ceivable by him—if everyone paid his 
rent, which no one could expect in all 
circumstances—would give him about 
44 per cent on his money, and would be 
less than Griffith’s valuation. The state- 
ments which the hon. Member for South- 
East Cork made with respect to him 
were in every material circumstance un- 
founded, and he challenged the hon. 
Member to prove them before a Com- 
mittee of that House. He did not deny 
that in other places hardships had to be 
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undergone by both tenants and land- 
lords; but the application on his estate 
of the Plan of Campaign was without a 
single instance of cruelty or inhumanity 
on his part to justify it, and it was an 
outrage not merely upon a Member of 
the House, but a Member of the Party 
to which those Gentlemen professed to 
belong; the Plan of Campaign had 
not been adopted by the Members of 
the Irish Party as a body. A half-dozen 
Gentlemen, to whom he imputed no un- 
patriotic, unjust, or dishonourable mo- 
tive, had come to the conclusion that in 
certain cases a strong course should be 
adopted. But nothing alleged to have 
been done in Ireland approached the de- 
gree of baseness with which the Plan of 
Campaign had been applied in his case. 
He hoped some day the hon. Members 
to whom he alluded would express their 
regret for having attacked a landlord 
who for 10 years had never issued a 
writ of ejectment. The only case in 
which during 20 years such a writ had 
been issued on the estate was in the 
case of a tenant who owed four years 
and said he would not pay one year. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): Perhaps 
the House will allow me to say that the 
tenants of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down did not adopt the Plan of 
Campaign at my instigation, but upon 
their own account, and under the pre- 
sidency of their own parish priest, with- 
out the slightest compulsion on the part 
of anyone else. I am perfectly guiltless 
of any complicity with the tenants of 
the hon. Member in inducing them to 
adopt the Plan of Campaign against 
him. I understood, however, that they 
did so on his refusal to grant them a 
small reduction of 20 per cent upon 
their half-year’s rent. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
I think the pantomime to which the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) treated the House 
on Friday night was entertaining ; but, 
if we subtract from it the slanders upon 
the Irish Nationalist Members, I really 
do not think it added much to the in- 
formation of the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers have from time to time dilated on 
the resistance of the [rish people to the 
law, and it is very sad to think of the 
long struggle that has taken place in 
Treland, in resistance to the law. Three 
hundred years ago the poet Spenser, al- 
though a sharer in the plunder of Ire- 
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land, was so horrified at the atrocities 
he witnessed around him that he ex- 
pressed himself to this effect—he feared 
much that Providence was preserving 
the Irish nation to be a punishment to 
England for the crimes and cruelties she 
had perpetrated in Ireland. Later on, 
Sir John Davies, the Attorney General 
of James I., complained bitterly that 
English law was withheld from the Irish 
people; and he added that the object 
appeared to be the extermination of the 
natives by the settlers, without afford- 
ing them the protection of the law. 
This principle of extermination has 
continued generation after generation 
in Ireland, and it prevails to this 
day. About 50 years ago, when the 
state of things which existed in Ire- 
land was very similar to that which 
is prevailing there now, an upright, 
fair-minded, and honourable English 
gentleman—Mr. Poulett Scrope—was 
travelling in Ireland. He was, I be- 
lieve, a Member of this House at the 
time, and he wrote a letter describing 
what he had seen to the Prime Minister 
of that day—Lord Melbourne. His 
words are so applicable to what is hap- 
pening now that I think I may, with 
advantage, quote an extract from that 
letter. Mr. Poulett Scrope wrote— 
“Is there no point of oppression at which 
resistance to the law becomes a duty? We 
have the recent authority of the head of 
the law for the principle—a principle as old 
as it is true—that allegiance is only due 
where protection is afforded. Does the law 
protect the Irish peasant? Not from starva- 
tion. It does not protect him from being thrust 
out of his home and little holding into abso- 
lute destitution to perish on the highway. It 
does not preserve him from this fate at com- 
mand of an absentee landlord. The law 
affords the Irish peasant no protection from a 
fate so horrible. Hundreds are at present ex- 
to it; millions know they are liable to it. 
Can the law justly require their allegiance? 
No. The peasantry of Ireland feel that the 
law places their lives at the mercy of the few 
whom it invests with sovereign power over the 
land of their native country; with power to 
sweep them all, at will, off its surface.’ 


Such was the state of Ireland, as observed 
by this Gentleman, in 1834. Ten years 
afterwards, without altering a syllable 
of this letter, he addressed a copy of it 
to another Prime Minister—Sir Robert 
Peel—matters being still unchanged. 
When I read further, the House will be 
astonished to find how much things 
to-day resemble those of 53 and 43 years 
ago. At the time Mr. Poulett Scrope 
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wrote to Lord Melbourne, the Irish ten- 
ants had banded themselves together, 
and resistance to the law was carried on 
by an Association known as the White- 
boy Association. The Whiteboys did 
not stick at trifles. They soon came to 
think as little of the lives of their op- 
pressors as their ceaerene thought of 
theirs, and small blame to them, many 
would say. Hear what Mr. Poulett 


Scrope wrote of the Whiteboys— 
“They feel that the system of clearing estates, 
which has been so many years in p , is a 


question of life and death to them. erefore, 
they combine against it. Therefore, however 
little minds may wonder at the past, they show 
no more repugnance to the shedding of blood in 
open day, in the presence of assenting thousands 
in execution of sentences of self-organized tri- 
bunals, looked upon by them as the sole safe- 

of their lives, than does a soldier 
hired to fight for his country’s safety on the 
field of battle. It is to their own Whiteboy 
law they consider their allegiance due. Let 
those who know Ireland deny the fact if 
they can. The peasantry of Ireland do more 
or less obtain from the Whiteboy Association 
that essential protection to their existence 
which the established law of the country re- 
fuses to afford. The Whiteboy system is the 
practical and efficient check upon the ejectment 
system. It cannot be denied that, but for the 
salutary terror inspired by the Whiteboys, the 
clearance of estates would proceed with a ra- 
pidity, and to an extent, that must occasion the 
most horrible sufferings to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the ejected tenantry. It is easy to 
satisfy the mind of an interested person that 
what the law allows cannot be wrong. Yes. 
But for the salutary fear of the Whiteboy sys- 
tem, ejectments would desolate Ireland.”’ 


Is it not wonderful how exactly these 
words describe what is to-day passing 
before our eyes? So little has the 
government of Ireland altered that, with 
only the substitution for the death penal- 
ties of the Whiteboy system of the blood- 
less resistance of the National League and 
the Plan of Campaign, every word fits 
exactly. I was a little amused—I do 
not know whether other hon. Members, 
too, were also amused—at the tender 
arg oe of love for Ireland by the 

irst Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) on Thursday evening. Profes- 
sions of love for Ireland from a Tory 
statesman are certainly a heavy draft 
upon the credulity of the Irish people. 
One would not imagine from the per- 
sonal appearance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he was inclined to romance. 
His principal characteristic is that of a 
practical business man; but he does 
romance with regard to Ireland, and [ 
think it would be much more becoming 
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on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
if he would approach the question in 
something like a business style. His 
latest connection with Irish politics—his 
24 hours’ visit to Ireland—would not, 
perhaps, lead us to expect a business- 
like policy from the right hon. Gentle- 
man now in regard to the Irish Question. 
I feel bound to take strong exception to 
one remark which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman. He denies to the Irish 
Members the right of interfering in the 
Irish Land Question. To say that we, 
who, above all men, ought to be most 
interested in the affairs of our country 
—we for whom I may say every inch of 
the soil of Ireland is made sacred— 
mingled as it is with the dust of count- 
less generations of our ancestors—to 
say that we have no right to interfere 
in the affairs of Ireland is, to say the 
least of it, a most audacious asser- 
tion. The Plan of Campaign has been 
attacked in chekainabed language in 
this House; but I have not heard any 
hon. Member urge a single substantial 
argument against it. We are told that 
the Plan of Campaign is immoral and 
dishonest ; but no hon. Member gives a 
single reason for his assertion. I ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the Irish people, in point of 
morality, are inferior to no nation in the 
world; and any political question they 
take up will, from a moral point of view, 
bear investigation as closely as that of 
any other people upon the face of the 
earth. All the immorality imputed to the 
Irish people is based on their resistance 
to law 8 contract. Then, Sir, let us try 
to understand in what way this test of 
law and contract is applied to the mora- 
lity of the Irish people; and let us see 
how the Plan of Campaign is concerned 
in the Irish Land Question. The root of 
the Land Question in Ireland turns on 
the hostile legislation of the English 
Government, which has destroyed the 
manufactures of Ireland and her trade, 
and every other means by which the 
people could live. The hostile legisla- 
tion of the English Government to- 
wards Ireland has been the foundation 
of the land troubles in Ireland. The 
people are left nothing to fall back 
upon, and have but one means of sub- 
sistence — namely, the land. Having 
reduced the people to this one means of 
subsistence, the land itself was handed 
over to a tribe of land thieves from 
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England and Scotland. In giving these 
men possession of the land of Ireland, 
the Government also gave them the 
power of conferring upon themselves 
every possible advantage, and of sur- 
rounding the possession of land by 
the natives with every possible disad- 
vantage. They became the makers of 
the laws; and the result of their legis- 
lation on the Land Question was to give 
themselves immediate possession of 
every improvement made by the ten- 
antry upon the land. They were en- 
abled to confiscate every improvement 
of the tenant, and to raise the rent at 
will, so that, in a brief period, the rents 
in Ireland have been absolutely quin- 
tupled. The position of the Irish ten- 
antry has been this—that no matter 
what the industry of the tenant farmers 
of Ireland may have been, the landlords 
were always raising the rents, until 
they became beyond the power of the 
tenants to pay. The Irish landlords 
being in that position, and being able to 
raise the rents beyond the capacity of 
the tenants to pay them, were able to 
keep the tenants with a load of arrears 
upon them. This system has continued 
in Ireland down to the present day. In 
fact, the Glenbeigh of to-day is a mere 
illustration of this system of rent-raising 
and of arrears hanging over the people 
for ever. The rents on the unfortunate 
tenants in Glenbeigh have been raised 
by 70 to 100 per cent above the Poor 
Law valuation. aoe | have been paying 
it as long as they could scrape the money 
together by any possibility, in order to 
keep the roofs over their heads. They 
have for generations paid these enor- 
mous rents; but, in spite of all, the 
arrears have swelled, and have been 
hanging over their heads like the sword 
of Damocles. The landlords have in 
this way established for themselves a 
cheap system for the practice of gene- 
rosity by consenting to accept a year’s 
rent, or half-a-year’s rent, out of arrears 
piled up in this manner. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. F. X. O7BRIEN resumed: I 
warn the House that it is impossible to 
legislate for Ireland with any prospect 
of success until you first cease from 
judging the Irish people by the law 
and contract test of morality. ‘The test. 
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they have been accustomed to look up 
to is the Divine Law of the Ten 
Commandments. English laws forbade 
to the Irish people the practice of their 
religion ; forbade them education; placed 
a price of £5 on the head of the priest 
and of the school teacher. I should like 
to know what connection there is be- 
tween such laws and the Divine Law? 
How can the Irish peasant be expected 
to have respect for laws of this kind? 
The class of people for whom the Land 
Laws have been made by the English 
Government have constantly confiscated 
to themselves every improvement these 
unfortunate people have made on the 
land. The law is made for the people; 
it is not the people who are made for the 
law. Although we have never ceased to 
have Judges in Ireland, such as Baron 
Palles, at Sligo, and Justice Johnson, in 
Dublin, who have denounced the people 
in unmeasured terms for their disobe- 
dience to the law, it must not be forgotten 
that the law itself had been framed in a 
spirit contrary to morality and the Divine 
Law. The policy which has been deve- 
loped in Kerry by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was an unex- 
pected commentary upon the policy 
enunciated by the Prime Minister of 
2U years of resolute government in Ire- 
land. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
went over last September leaving us all 
under the impression that he was in- 
stantly to carry out that Cromwellian 

olicy. But he had hardly landed in Ire- 
and when we found him playing the part 
of fairy godmother in Kerry. We do not 
object to what the right hon. Gentleman 
did in Kerry; but, on the contrary, we 
wished to see the good work extended 
to all Ireland. Hence the inauguration 
of the Plan of Campaign ; and if it had 
not been resorted to, I believe that evic- 
tions, such as those which have taken 
place at Glenbeigh, would have occurred 
in every corner of Ireland. No English 
landlord can pretend to ignore the con- 
sequences of the terrible depression in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and 
every English landlord must have felt 
the consequences of it. I believe that, 
to-day, land is even of less value in 
England than in Ireland. If we want 
to form any opinion on that subject, we 
have only to refer to the evidence given 
before the Commission on the Depression 
of Trade, and the causes of that depres- 
sion. The evidence of well-known gen- 
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tlemen, before that Commission, shows 
that the tenants have been paying the 
rent out of capital for some years past, 
and not out of what the land produced ; 
and if no protection is provided for 
English agriculturists, before many 
years have elapsed the farmers will be 
completely bankrupt, and their capital 
expended. To us Irish Representatives, 
who are bound to sympathize with our 
own people, the Bill introduced into this 
House last Session by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
showed the wonderful foresight of my 
hon. Friend; and, had that Bill not 
been rejected by the House, it would 
have relieved Ireland from much dis- 
turbance, and have made the Plan of 
Campaign unnecessary. Every hon. 
Member present in the House last Ses- 
sion knows that the object of that Bill 
was to submit the question in regard to 
what relief ought to be justly provided 
for the tenants to the Land Courts of 
Ireland, and requiring the tenants to 
pay 50 per cent of their rent in order to 
enable them to enter the Court. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman who now 
occupies the position of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated at Liverpool, the 
other day, that the object of that Bill 
was to reduce rents by 50 per cent. For 
a right hon. Gentleman occupying so 
prominent a position in the Govern- 
ment to make such an unfounded 
statement as that is an attempt to 
hoodwink the English public which I 
will not stoop to characterize. Some 
hon. Gentlemen, in attacking the Plan 
of Campaign, have asked why the Irish 
tenants should assume to themselves the 
right of saying what rent they should 
pay? But the Irish landlords have 
assumed to themselves for many gene- 
rations the right of saying what rent 
the tenants should pay, and I think that 
one party to the bargain has just as 
much right to have a word in the bar- 
gain as the other. But the tenants 
have not assumed to themselves the 
right to say what they should pay, nor 
was that done in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. No one 
can accuse the tenants of unfairness in 
attempting to settle the rent for them- 
selves, when the landlords aad their 
friends in this House rejected the pro- 
posal to submit the question to a dis- 
interested tribunal—namely, the Land 
Court. Let us test the system carried 
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out under the Plan of Campaign by the 
action of the Land Courts. Now, I do 
not suppose that the average demand 
made by the tenants under the Plan of 
Care? would exceed 25 per cent all 
round —certainly 30 per cent at the 
most. But during the month of De- 
cember the Judges of the Land Com- 
mission in Ireland decided several cases 
in which application had been made for 
the fixing of judicial rents. Upon the 
estate of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Winchester (Colonel Tottenham)—a 
gentleman who has been posing for a 
considerable time before English audi- 
ences as a victim of the National 
League—the Land Court has reduced 
the rents by 49 to 65 per cent. The re- 
ductions made by the Land Court on 
this estate show that the rents exacted 
were 136 per cent above fair rents. Yet, 
if it had been suggested by those who are 
connected with the Plan of Campaign 
that a reduction should be made by 25 
or 30 per cent, the hon. and gallant 
Member would have complained loudly ; 
and yet the rents upon this estate have 
been reduced by 49 and 65 per cent. 
At Sligo, on the 21st of December, the 
Land Commissioners were engaged in 
hearing 48 applications by the tenants 
on 12 different estates, and they made 
reductions averaging 40 percent. At 
Longford, on the 22nd of December, the 
Land Commissioners dealt with appli- 
cations from 45 tenants on 11 different 
estates, and made reductions averaging 
41 per cent. These facts, I contend, 
show that the reductions demanded by 
the Plan of Campaign have been 
exceedingly fair and moderate. I think 
there are evident signs that the people 
of this country are at last beginning to 
interest themselves somewhat more than 
was formerly the case in the Irish Ques- 
tion. Under the new Franchise Bill the 
democracy of England have obtained 
power, and with power they must also 
accept responsibility. Nowadays no 
Government can exist in this country 
against the will of the democracy. The 
democracy is responsible for every 
Government that exists. They may be 
excused for having placed a Tory Go- 
vernment in power at the last Election ; 
probably it was because they had come 
into their new inheritance so very re- 
cently, and they had not had time to 
familiarize themselves with their duties 
and their responsibilities. Now that they 
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are becoming better acquainted with 
those duties and responsibilities, I think 
they will henceforward take a more 
active and conscientious interest in the 
government of the country. I believe 
that the people of this country are being 
rapidly educated and the public con- 
science is being stirred up by the state 
of things in Ireland; and when another 
Election comes I am convinced that the 
democracy of Great Britain will give a 
very different answer to that which was 
extracted from them last year, notwith- 
standing the fact that we were told it 
was to be a final mandate. The next 
mandate from the English democracy, 
which is not likely to be long delayed, 
will, I think, show a very different 
result. 

Mr. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): I 
have obtruded myself upon the debate 
for the purpose of giving the House my 
own — testimony as to the work- 
ing of the Plan of Campaign. I think 
it is desirable that the English Mem- 
bers, and the English people generally, 
should be made acquainted with the 
way in which this Plan of Campaign 
has been working. On one estate in 
the county of Limerick some of the ten- 
ants approached their landlord, and 
asked for a reduction of rent to the ex- 
tent of 25 per cent. The landlord made 
an offer of a reduction of 20 per cent, 
and the tenants met together to consider 
whether that offer ought to be accepted 
by them. They naturally sought for 
counsel and advice from the Members 
who represented them in this House; 
and, accordingly, I and my Colleague in 
the representation of the county (Mr. 
Finucane) waited upon the tenants, and 
discussed the question as to whether the 
reduction offered would meet the diffi- 
culties of the present time. On meeting 
together, the tenants chose as their chair- 
man the parish priest of the locality; 
and it was agreed that the minority 
should be bound by the majority. Nine 
only were in favour of persisting in the 
demand for a reduction of 25 per cent; 
but the vast majority, numbering some 
75, decided to accept the offer of 20 per 
cent. Upon that decision being arrived 
at, the rent was paid; and not only so, 
but it produced another salutary effect. 
Some trouble had originated in the lo- 
cality previous to the attempted settle- 
ment ; and, owing to the intimidation and 
threatening language resorted to, a nttm- 
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ber of arrests had been made. But so 
great was the impression produced by 
the adoption of the Plan of Campaign 
that at the next meeting of the Petty 
Sessions the magistrates were able to 
dismiss all the prisoners, because peace 
and harmony had been restored in the 
district. It has been stated here to- 
night that the condition of Ireland 
is satisfactory. We are told, in the 
‘Queen’s Speech, that crime is found 
‘in its normal condition; and I assert 
that the reason why crime is at so 
low an ebb is that the people of Ire- 
land have ceased to have recourse to the 
wild justice of revenge. They have found 
a better way of making their grievances 
known—namely, by Constitutional ac- 
tion, by meeting together and relying 
on united action and the justice of their 
cause. They also are aware that the 
feeling of this great country is with 
them in their sufferings and trials. Last 
Session a short Bill was introduced into 
this House by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to enable the 
Trish tenants to tide over their present 
difficulties. That Bill was laughed to 
scorn. We were told that there was an 
abundant harvest, and that the Irish 
ple were able to pay their rents. 
he Bill of the hon. Momber was re- 
jected; but the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
and has told us that when he came face 
to face with the circumstances of Ire- 
land, he found it absolutely necessary to 
bring pressure to bear on the landlords 
in order to induce them to treat their 
tenants fairly. Wherever they have 
done so, peace and harmony have pre- 
vailed. Why, Sir, the testimony with 
regard to the depreciation of the value 
of agricultural produce does not come 
alone from the Irish Representatives. 
I hold in my hand the opinion of a 
gentleman which I am sure will not be 
disregarded by this House, and will 
certainly not > undervalued. I refer 
to Mr. Horton, the late Valuer of the 
Land Court, who says he is able to state 
without fear of contradiction that when 
the judicial rents were fixed on the then 
existing value, no one anticipated the 
great fall of prices which has since taken 
place, andthatit will be found that wheat, 
grain, butter, and various other articles 
of produce have fallen 50 per cent. Any 
impartial observer, he says, must come 
to the conclusion that judicial rents 
fixed under such circumstances cannot 
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continue to be paid, and leave the 
farmers enough to live upon. ‘‘ The 
farmers,” adds this gentleman, ‘‘ are so 
impoverished that they cannot pay their 
rents.” This is the testimony of one 
who cannot be said to sympathize with 
any desire to withhold the payment of 
rent. If this gentleman sees that large 
reductions must be made in the tenants’ 
rents, why is it that we, who have simply 
endeavoured to induce the landlords to 
be wise, are taunted with inaugurating 
an immoral policy? Allow me to state 
that, as a Protestant, I am in favour of 
the Plan of Campaign, and that the 
course we are pursuing has the sanction 
of the Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel. We feel that we are adopting 
a course which is justified both in the 
sight of man, and also in the sight of a 
higher tribunal to which we must all 
give an account. It is a matter of won- 
der how hon. Members who sit on these 
Benches can have the patience to listen 
to some of the remarks which have been 
made with regard to them. It is be- 
cause our case is just; because we have 
confidence in the justice of the English 
people; because the present Govern- 
ment is a Government acting solely in 
support of the Irish landlords as far as 
Irish administration is concerned ; it is 
because we feel that this Government 
cannot long stand in face of the feeling 
which has been evoked in the country, 
and because we believe that the demo- 
cracy will be — enough to give to 
a poor population of 5,000,000 that 
justice which 30,000,000 can give to 
themselves—that we can afford to pass 
by with silence and contempt the lan- 
guage which has been used towards 
us. We are face to face with an impor- 
tant crisis in Ireland. We know that 
our people are looking to our action here 
with the utmost confidence; they are 
determined that no crime shall stain the 


soil of Ireland, but that, by Constitu- 


tional methods, they will win what they 
demand. We have always desired 
that our cause shall not be stained by a 
single crime or outrage, and we feel con- 
fident that acting in that spirit we shall 
continue to advance, relying on the 
justice of our cause and the generosity 
and kindness of the great English 
nation. 

Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : Other hon. Members besides 
myself have listened with pleasure to 
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the remarks of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), with regard to 
economy ; but, if I mistake not, the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), as long 
ago as 1878, in the Committee on Public 
Business, made certain suggestions which 
were practically the same as those of the 
noble Lord. A Resolution to a similar 
effect was brought forward in the House 
last year by an hon. Member, who then 
represented one of the divisions of 
Edinburgh. We must all rejoice that the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington has joined our ranks; and, for 
my own part, I would appeal to other 
Members on the opposite Benches like- 
wise to join us in what is really not a 
Party matter. Many of us have heard 
with satisfaction the remarks which fell 
from the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) with respect to what is 
going on in Burmah. It was my lot to be 
a faithful follower of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) when he was Prime Minister, and I 
listened attentively to the remarks which 
fell from him when he was in Office 
in the month of February last year 
in reference to the expenses of the Bur- 
mese Expedition ; but on that occasion I 
felt myself compelled to go into the 
Lobby against the right hon. Gentleman 
on the question of the Burmese policy of 
the Government, and I am satisfied that 
when the Liberal Party returns to power 
any Liberal Government that represents 
fully and freely the opinion of the whole 
Party will find that such expeditions as 
that to Burmah are not supported by the 
country, and the expense connected with 
them ought not to be sanctioned. But 
our minds are now full of another sub- 
ject. We are all of us thinking of 

reland. I venture to say that on that 
subject the measure proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian still 
holdsthe field against the various sugges- 
tions that have been made from different 
quarters, both in this House and in the 
country. I think we have some reason 
to be surprised and disappointed that in 
what the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down described, and most truly, as a 
grave crisis in the history of the country, 
Her Majesty’s Government should come 
t» us with an Address in which the only 
reference to Ireland is confined to a single 
sentence recommending reform of crimi- 
nal procedure. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, however, do not seem to have made 
uptheirown mindseven upon that matter, 
because the expression put in the mouth 
of Her Majesty is this— 

“The condition of Ircland still requires your 
anxious attention. Grave crimes have happily 
been rarer during the last few months than 
during a similar period in the preceding yeur. 
But the relations between the owners and 
occupiers of land, which in the early part of 
the autumn exhibited signs of improvement, 
have since been seriously disturbed in some 
districts by organized attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfilment of 
their legal obligations. The efforts of my 
Government to cope with this evil have been 
seriously impeded by difficulties incident to the 
method at present prescribed by Statute for deal- 
ing with such offences. Your early attention 
will be called to proposals for reforms in legal 
procedure which seem necessary to secure the 
prompt and efficient administration of the 
criminal law.”’ 


Surely, if their minds were made up on 
the subject, they might have used a 
stronger and more decisive expression 
than ‘seem necessary’’ before inviting 
the House of Commons to proceed to 
make an alteration of the Criminal Law. 
I should have thought that they should 
have stated, precisely and definitely, that 
the proposed reform was actually neces- 
sary in order to secure the better adminis- 
tration of the law. One may translate 
that sentence which has been put into the 
mouth of Her Majesty pretty much in 
this way—that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment come before the House of Com- 
mons and the people of this country with 
no other remedy at present for the Irish 
difficulty than a better way of helping 
the Irish landlords to collect their rents, 
I think it is desirable that we should 
analyze a little more this expression 
‘legal obligations,” which is used in 
Her Majesty’s Speech. There have 
been many discussions in and out of 
Parliament upon Ireland during the last 
50 years; but in all of them the great 
point which the speakers have tried to 
enforce was the vital and fundamental 
difference between the agrarian question 
in Ireland and in this country. On the 
9th of June, 1845, the late Lord Derby, 
who had then been called to the Upper 
House by the title of Lord Stanley (as 
his son has been recently), spoke on this 
matter at great length. e was for 
many years the Leader of the Tory 
Party ; and his utterances. yg ec 
will surely carry the greatest weight 
with hon. Members on the other side 
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of the House. Lord Stanley pointed 
out that there were many distinctions 
between agrarian matters in this coun- 
try and in Ireland. He showed how, 
in England, there were many freeholds, 
whereas in Ireland there were very few. 
He pointed out how, in England, the 
landlords mostly resided on their estates 
and took an interest in them, while in 
Ireland the landlords were generally 
absentees ; he pointed out that in Eng- 
land the relations between landlord and 
tenant were direct, but that Ireland was 
cursed with a system of middlemen; 
that, on this side of the Channel, there 
has been a long hereditary connec- 
tion between the owners of land and 
the soil itself, whereas in Ireland the 
tenants or their families have been in 
possession of the land long before many 
of those to whom they pay their rent 
become connected with it; that England 
is a country of large farms, whereas 
Ireland is a country of small hold- 
ings. Those differences exist at the 
present moment, just as they did in 
1845, when Lord Stanley called atten- 
tion to them, and they lie at the root 
of the Irish Land Question. There was 
one matter referred to in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) upon which I desire 
to say a word. The hon. Member de- 
scribed to the House a scene, of which 
he was a witness, when he occupied the 
position of a private soldier. Some 
hon. Members may say this occurred a 
good many years ago; but similar 
scenes are occurring in Ireland at the 
present day. The hon. Member pointed 
out that the cabin from which a man 
was evicted had been built by the tenant, 
and that he had been born in the place. 
This reveals the fatal and fundamental 
distinction to which the Devon, the Rich- 
mond, and the Bessborough Commis- 
sioners called attention in their Reports— 
namely, that the creation of all the build- 
ings and improvements in the land of Ire- 
land, which are valuable, is due to the in- 
dustry of the tenants. That is proved 
by the operation of the Land Act of 
1881. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. Heneage) suggested, when 
the Land Bill was under consideration, 
that English-managed estates should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Act. That proposition was resisted by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
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(Mr. Gladstone) and the Cabinet, and 
rejected ; but in ‘another place” a some- 
what similar proposition was made, and 
a clause was introduced into the Land 
Act, the effect of which was to provide 
that any owner who could prove that 
the improvements upon a particular hold- 
ing had been made by himself and 
by means of his capital should be 
excluded, to a certain extent, from the 
operation of the Act. I am informed 
that the applications under that clause 
of the Land Act have been practically 
nil; and, therefore, it may be assumed 
that almost everywhere in Ireland the 
rental value of the holdings has been 
created by the toil of the tenants. It 
seems to me the significance of this 
matter is hardly appreciated in this 
country. We think of the Irish hold- 
ings as small, and the houses as mere 
mud cabins. But that is a very in- 
adequate view of the matter. In Sep- 
tember last I was speaking to a man 
who, two years ago, was evicted from 
his holding ; and upon that holding of 
50 acres the house in which he lived, 
the buildings attached to it, the roads, 
gates, fences, drainage, even the plant- 
ing of the trees, and everything of that 
kind, had been done by himself or his 
father within thelast 40 years ; and I ven- 
ture to say that in this country a similar 
dwelling-house and out-buildings, and 
other improvements, would cost at least 
£700 or £800. Such a thing could not 
happen in England. But this is not an 
isolated case, and I cannot too strongly 
emphasize the immense influence of 
circumstances such as I have mentioned 
in destroying any analogy which has 
been attempted to be drawn between 
England and Ireland in the matter of 
the just payment of rent. It entirely 
destroys the argument of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh (Colo- 
nel Saunderson), the other night, when he 
asked whether a landlord in England 
could be found who was generous enough 
to forego two-thirds of the rent? My 
answer is, that there is not a landlord in 
England who owes the property for 
which he claims rent to the toil of his 
tenants, and not the outlay of his capital. 
In England these improvements are due 
entirely to the outlay of capital on the 
part of the owner. The Chief Secretary 
argued that it was legal to burn down 
the roofs and to destroy the houses of 
the poor people in Glenbeigh, and he 
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said that if the landlord had simply 
evicted them they would have gone back 
again. Some hon. Member made the 
remark—‘‘ Quite right too.”” Then the 
right hon. Gentleman continued — 

** An hon. Member says, ‘ Quite right too.’ In 
his opinion, then, poverty is to give a right to 
a person to live ina house that does not belong 
to him; but are you to apply that maxim not 
only to the West of Ireland, but to other parts 
of Ireland, and to England aad Scotland as 
well?” 

Now, I venture to say that that is a most 
unfair illustration and a most unsound 
argument. No doubt, it is very difficult 
for the right hon. Gentleman, who, I 
believe, is a most kind-hearted land- 
lord in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, 
to understand the position of these poor 
people. No doubt, the whole of his 
out-buildings and farmsteads are kept in 
most excellent order, entirely at his own 
expense; all his gates are kept hanging 
on their hinges; all his fences are well 
maintained, and he and his predecessors 
have made a vast outlay of capital upon 
the estates during the last 30 or 40 years. 
The right hon. Gentleman is in avery dif- 
ferent position from most English land- 
lords if that is not the case. But nothing 
of the kind occurs in Ireland. The rent 
in Ireland, I venture to say, arises from 
the outlay of capital on the part of 
the tenant from the sweat of his brow 
and the result of his toil; and the word 
‘‘rent,” therefore, does not mean the 
same thing in the two countries. I 
come now to another point. There are 
two classes of tenancies in Ireland. 
From the most recent Report of the 
Land Commission, I see that there are 
170,000 tenants who have had the ad- 
vantage of having their rents fixed 
by the Land Court, or by agreement ; 
but there are between 450,000 and 
500,000 tenants who have not had the 
advantage of any decision of the Land 
Court with respect to their rents. 
In these cases the rents have not been 
fixed in any way by the operations of the 
Land Act of 1881, and I think it is de- 
sirable that we should know how these 
rents, in the case of the larger number 
of tenancies, have been fixed. We have 
seen that the value of the holdings 
has arisen from the toil of the tenant; 
let us look, then, for a moment at the 
manner in which the rents have been 
fixed. I take the Report of the Bess- 
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which will not be disputed. In that 
Report the Commissioners described the 
condition of a tenant— 

“Not to come to terms with his landlord 
means for him to leave his home, to leave his 
employment, to forfeit the inheritance of his 
fathers, and to some extent the investment of 
his toil, and to sink at once to a lower plane of 
physical comfort and social rank. It is no 
matter to him of the chaffer of the market, bat 
almost of life and death. ‘The farmer bargains 
with his landlord under sentence of losing his 
living if the bargain goes off. 

‘ You take my life when you do take the means 

By which I live.’ 

We grant that it would be inoxpedient to inter- 
fere with freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant if freedom of contract really existed ; 
but freedom of contract in the case of the ma- 
jority of tenants, large and small, does not 
exist.”’ 

That is the language of three Irish 
landlords and an Irish Judge, and 
the words entirely cut away any moral 
sanction from the phrase ‘legal ob- 
ligations” used in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. Where there is no freedom 
of contract, there cannot be said to be 
any moral obligation on the part of 
those who have been coerced. The 
figure of the rent has, in fact, been fixed 
on the one hand by the rapacity—in 
some cases by the need, I admit, of the 
Irish landlord, because, in many in- 
stances, he is sunk in the morass of 
embarrassment—it is fixed on the one 
hand by the rapacity and need of the 
landlords, and on the other by the 
actual hunger—almost to starvation 
puint—of the tenant. It may be asked, 
why do not the 450,000 tenants outside 
the Land Court enter it and bring them- 
selves under the operation of the Land 
Act? And, on this point, Englishmen 
have need to become acquainted with 
the facts before coming to a hasty 
conclusion. We know, in the first 
place, that leaseholders are excluded by 
the terms of the Land Act itself, and 
their case is a cruel one. ‘‘ Leases,” 
say the Bessborough Commission— 

‘* have been imposed on tenants against their 
will, and when, from their legally helpless con- 
Gition, they could not refuse.’’ 

That is a strong statement for a Royal 
Commission to make upon such a matter. 
It would appeur that there are more 
than 100,000 tenants, out of the number 
of tenants who are outside the Land Act, 
who are in that position of hardship. 
But the fact that there are still so many 
tenants who have not the advantage of 
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judicial rents is not only due to thislaw. 
here is abundant and overwhelming 
proof that the utmost hostility is enter- 
tained by the landlords agaiast the ten- 
ants who desire to enter the Land Court. 
In October last I became acquainted 
with the circumstances of a Property 
between Tralee and Listowel. There 
was one holding, in the middle of 
many others, the tenant of which ob- 
tained a judicial rent. He happened to 
be in the possession of money, and, 
therefore, was independent and cared 
nothing for his landlord. The result of 
his appeal to the Land Court was that 
the rent was reduced from £30 to £12, 
while all the tenants around him still re- 
mained rack-rented. Only last week, in 
Enniskillen, the agent of Lord Massey 
received a large number of notices from 
tenants anxious to have judicial rents 
fixed by the Land Court; and he re- 
taliated at once by serving something 
like 100 notices of ejectment on the 
unfortunate tenants. I now come to 
the 170,000 tenants who, up to August 
last, had their rents fixed in one way 
or another. What is their position ? 
During the first years of the existence 
of the Land Court, the reduction of rent 
was so insignificant that to perpetuate 
such reduced rents for 15 years was a 
grievance of which there was much 
bitter complaint, even among the 
170,000 tenants whose judicial rents had 
been fixed. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), in a forcible speoch which 
he made last year on the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
gave the House some striking instances 
of rack-renting. I cannot mention the 
name of the hon. Member for Mayo 
without paying him a tribute in this 
House for the courage and ability with 
which he has enunciated his views. I 
think that a somewhat unfair and un- 
worthy sneer fell from the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), the other night, 
with respect to the hon. Member for 
Mayo. The hon. Member for Mayo 
always has the courage of his convic- 
tions ; and, as far as I have come across 
him, his honour, truthfulness, and every- 
thing which proceeds from him, make 
him a man whose qualities may justly 
arouse our sincere admiration. Since 
A t other reductions have been 
e. The other day the Land Com- 
missioners went through a list of cases 
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at Manorhamilton, in Leitrim County. 
The name of the landlord in every 
instance was that of Colonel Loftus 
Tottenham. In five instances the rents 
were reduced from £89 to £37. In 
other years Colonel Tottenham had 
been annually charging the five tenants 
to whom this reduction applies 178 per 
cent too much, if the reduced rent is a 
fair rent. There are some other cases 
reported from Ireland in reference to 
the estates of Colonel King-Harman. 
In that case, the rents upon four hold- 
ings were reduced from £42 to £19. I 
am told that these are the names which. 
are borne by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Winchester and the hon. and 
lant Member who sits for the Thanet 
ivision of Kent. If that be so, I think 
it concerns them and some other hon. 
Members of this House who are in a 
similar position to give someexplanation. 
I have here also some figures in regard 
to the County of Longford. Upon one 
estate the facts appear to be very re- 
markable indeed, for I find that upon 
25 holdings the total rent was reduced 
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| from £232 to £73; and that in one in- 


stance it was reduced from £6 10s. to 
£1 12s. I quite agree with Lord Salis- 
bury that there has been “‘ organized em- 
bezzlement”’ in Ireland; but it has not 
been on the part of the tenants. Nor is 
the organized embezzlement on the part 
of the Land League; but on the part of 
the landlords, who have behaved in this 
manner towards their tenants. No doubt 
I may be told that the rent of the 
170,000 tenants which has been fixed by 
the Land Court ought to be held sacred, 
as their case is different from those of 
the tenants who have not gone into 
Court. The sacred character of these 
rents was held up to us from the Trea- 
sury Bench last August, and I rsmember 
the Prime Minister saying that if any 
mistake was made by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners the English taxpayer would have 
to bear the loss and not the Irish land- 
lord. The hon. Member for Cork proved 
to demonstration that in regard to many 
of the tenants who had gone into Court, 
their case was much worse than if they 
had remained outside. In the case of 
those who went into the Land Court in 
1882, 1883, and 1884, the reduction was 
of such an infinitesimal character 
that the fixing of it for 15 years was 
@ greater wrong than the relief the 
tenants wore afforded, I do not, how- 
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ever, rely on anything stated by the 
hon. Member for Cork in this matter, or 
on anything that was stated by anyone 
on this side of the House. I prefer to 
fall back upon the words of a great 
Irish landlord who holds a high position 
in the service of Her Majesty, and who 
wrote a letter on the 31st of October last 
which contains this sentence— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have, by their 
action in appointing a Royal Commission, to 
some extent re-opened the question of rent.”’ 
He backed up his opinion by making 
a reduction of 4s. in the pound upon 
the rents on his own estates in the 
County of Kerry. There is, as will be 
seen, &@ qualification in that letter. I 
believe it is one of the customs of this 
House that when a Messenger from the 
House of Lords approaches the door, 
the Door-keeper is required to close the 
entrance to this chamber. Now, I ven- 
ture to say that this, which is an asser- 
tion of the Privileges of this House, 
would be inoperative if the door were 
left open for only three inches, and the 
Door-keeper received no orders from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to close it effectively. 
I look upon the words of the letter to 
which I have referred, “to some ex- 
tent,” in the same light. ‘The Go- 
vernment, by appointing a Royal Com- 
mission, entirely abandoned the sacred- 
ness of judicial rents. These words were 
written by Lord Lansdowne, a nobleman 
whom Lord Salisbury, in his dire ex- 
tremity, towards the beginning of Jan- 
uary, telegraphed 3,000 miles away 
to come and help him. In giving an 
abatement of the judicial rents, Lord 
Lansdowne was only doing what has 
been going on all over Ireland. Judicial 
rents, fixed under the Land Act, in 
this time of pressure have become 
unfair. Sir, have endeavoured to 
show to the House that the property 
of which we have heard so much has 
been created by the tenants; that the 
rent has been fixed by one side only; 
that a large portion of those outside 
the Land Court are precluded by law 
from entering it; that obstacles are 
placed in the way of the tenants which 

revent them from obtaining relief. 

herever rents have been adjudicated 
upon, rack-renting in Ireland has been 
proved up to the hilt. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I maintain that the | 
obligations we are asked to enturce by 
the Criminal Law are obligations to 
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ba the pagel law gives ap sepelian. 
am quite willing to agree to the a 
of the Chief Secretary the other fr 
that we should discuss the law as we 
find it. But what I contend is, that the 
law, as it now stands, is unjust. The 
rights of property, reasonably under- 
stood, form a great security for the 
rights of the people; and if you do 
anything to sap the rights of property 
you will strike a great blow against 
the security of the rights of the e. 
All we want is that property should be 
understood in its right sense; and I 
think that property in this case rather 
lies with the tenant than with the land- 
lord. It would be very much better if 
we heard a little more of the rights of 
humanity. We bear a great deal about 
the maintenance of the Union; andI am 
sure all of us on this side of the House 
will respond to all that has been said 
to-night by the noble Lord the Member“ 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) upon the subject. There has 
been a great deal of going up and down 
shouting about the maintenance of the 
Union; but the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir Michael Hicks. Beach) towards 
the conclusion of his h on Friday 
last were somewhat significant. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that it 
was no use to maintain the Union unless 
you maintain the law. We say the law 
must be made just before you maintain 
it. The noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), who has been treated a little dis- 
respectfully this evening—for he has 
been called a crutch, to be thrown 
aside whenever no | needed— 
the noble Lord the Member for, Ros- 
sendale, who, I believe, in the opinion 
of himself and his supporters, holds the 
fate of the Government in his hands, 
recommends all who are interested in 
this Irish Question to read Mr. Dicey’s 
book. I have read that book with very 
great interest, and I think that one of 
the books which will contribute most to 
the solution of the Irish problem will be 
that book, because it contains all that 
can be said on the side of those who are 
sing as Unionists, and that is very 
ittle indeed. I should like to ask whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government and the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) stand by these words of A 
Dicey ?— 
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“If ard Union is to > Soe ad- 
vantage an of the m, 
the people of United i ——- 
the most strenuous, firm, and continuous effort— 
lasting, it may well be, for 20 years or more— to 
enforce, throughout every ee of the United 
Kingdom, obedience to law of the land. 
This effort ’’— 
and I particularly call the attention of 
hon. Members to this passage— 

“This effort can only be justified by the 
equally strenuous determination (which must 
involve an infinity of trouble) to give ear to 
every Irish complaint. and to see that the laws 
which the Irish people obey are laws of justive, 
and, what is much the same thing, laws which, 
in the long run, the people of Ireland will feel 
to be just.” 
If the Government and the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) apply 
themselves to carry out the proposition 
which Mr. Dicey there tries to enforce, 
they will have to move in a very dif- 
ferent direction to that they have indi- 
cated in the Queen’s Speech. Now, Sir, 
the agrarian question is only part of 
this Irish problem, as’ anyone who has 
only looked even at its fringe will readily 
admit. I suppose there will be another 
opportunity within the next few weeks— 
namely, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment lay their proposals for the reform 
of the Criminal Law before the House— 
to discuss the administration of Crimi- 
nal Law in Ireland; and, therefore, I 
do not ig som to dwell upon that sub- 
ject. I, however, pledge myself to 
make good, if I then have the chance, 
my words that the state of things which 
has lately existed in Ireland would not 
be tolerated for a single week in Eng- 
land. A very astounding remark fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) during his speech on Friday 
last. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 

ars to have been somewhat nettled 

y the very remarkable speech which 

was delivered at the Connaught Winter 
Assizes by Chief Baron Palles. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland remarked 
that the Chief Baron appeared to have 
fallen into a mistake on that occasion. 
Well, now, Sir, I am not sure it con- 
duces to the administration or enforce- 
ment of law and order in Ireland that 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland should be found to 
say in his place in the House of Com- 
mons that a great Irish Judge has fallen 
into a mistake. I would like to point 
out that, if the Chief Baron fell into a 
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mistake at Sligo with regard to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
est Bristol, is it not possible that an- 
other Irish Judge sitting in Dublin has 
fallen into a mistake with regard to the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon)? Is it calculated to teach the 
Irish people to respect what Judges say 
—that the Member of the Cabinet re- 
sponsible for Irish government should 
tell us in the House of Commons that 
an Irish Judge has been making mis- 
takes? Sir, if the law with regard to 
the agrarian question were put upon a 
proper basis, we should only have begun 
with the Irish problem. The demand 
for self-government in Ireland is much 
more ancient than the agrarian diffi- 
culty, and it is much more deeply rooted 
than any question about rent. It rests 
upon the most indestructible feeling 
that animates any of us—the love of 
liberty. We all know that the agrarian 
question, so far as evictions and small 
holdings are concerned, is mainly the 
creation of this century. It is largely 
due, as Mr. O’Connell showed in this 
House in 1846, to Acts of Parliament 
passed between 1815 and 15830, and 
to the political circumstances which 
favoured the creation of small holdings. 
The demand for self-government rests 
upon another basis. I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) as to the tone and 
temper in which we should discuss this 
matter. I do not think that clever 
speeches from criminal lawyers on the 
other side, made up very largely of 
cuttings from the speeches of Irish 
Members below the Gangway in very 
different times to these, add much to 
the prospect of a solution of the Irish 
roblem. The attitude of the Liberal 
arty in this matter is perfectly clear 
and unhesitating. The noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) alluded very sig- 
nificantly, and with great force, to the 
great volume of public opinion of which 
sometimes we hear the faint echo in this 
House, but which does not penetrate 
into those palatial chambers in Pall 
Mall. We had a representative con- 
ference of the Liberal Party at Leeds 
in November last. Men were gathered 
from all parts of the country, and it 
was my honour to move a resolution, 
which I venture to quote in this House, 
That resolution was— 
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“That the best interests, both of Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland, imperatively require that the 
great effort to give a better Government to Ire- 
land which was begun by Mr. Gladstone should 
be firmly persevered in until a desirable settle- 
ment is arrived at; that such settlement must 
meet the wishes of the Irish electors, as ex- 
pressed by their Constitutional Representatives 
in Parliament ; and that the only plan which 
will satisfy either the justice or the policy of 
the case is that of an Irish Legislative Body for 
the management of what Parliament should 
decide to be distinctively Irish affairs.” 
That resolution was drawn with great 
care, and I think that within it are to 
be found the elements of a desirable 
settlement of the Irish Question, and 
that without the lines of that resolution 
no permanent settlement can be arrived 
at. I think that, by adopting measures 
in harmony with that declaration, and 
by that course only, shall we be doing 
what lies in our power to bring about 
the realization of that prayer with 
which we begin our proceedings every 
day—namely, that the result of our 
deliberations may lead to the uniting 
and knitting together of the hearts and 
estates of all within this Realm. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 
said, he was anxious to say a few words 
on this debate, being a Scottish land- 
lord, who, within the last few weeks, 
had taken the trouble to go over to Ire- 
land to try and judge for himself of the 
position of the Irish small tenantry ; 
and, as far as in him lay, to understand 
the apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ences which pervaded the discussion of 
the Irish Question in Parliament and 
throughout this country. For this pur- 

ose he visited the West and South of 

reland, and not only found much to 
interest him, but much to instruct him. 
Coming, as he did, from a district where 
he was pretty well acquainted with the 
ordinary system of land tenure and cul- 
tivation, to a land where all the arrange- 
ments were entirely different, the first 
thing that mainly impressed him was the 
absolute difference between the notions 
of the natural sequence of law and order 
which prevailed in Ireland and in this 
country. The Chief Secretary on Fri- 
day expressed very well the feeling of 
this side of the Channel, when he de- 
clared that law was for the protection of 
the many against the few. But the first 
notion that impressed itself upon him 
(Mr. Lyell) in Kerry and the West of 
Treland was, that the law was re ed 
by the great bulk of the people for the 
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protection of the few as against the 
many. The law of the land there was 
not followed by order, but by disorder, 
and any addition to the law with the 
view o promoting order would rather 
tend in the opposite direction. In fact, 
the state of feeling among the Irish 
people had given rise to the common 
notion that anyone who broke the law 
was doing a useful and patriotic deed ; 
and if he should be so fortunate as to 
get into gaol on account of his law- 

reaking, he became a hero in the eyes 
of the Irish people, whether he had 
done rightly or wrongly. And this was 
more particularly the case if the law- 
breaking had reference to a question 
of land tenure or the payment of 
rent. The law was re ed as an 
engine for upholding a system of 
police rule centring in Dublin, of 
which the chief function in the coun- 
try districts was to bring home to the 
minds of the small tenants the rights 
of the landlord as defined by law, but 
which did not bring home to the land- 
owning classes the duties they owed to 
the tenantry. He had twice visited Glen- 
beigh during the course of the evic- 
tions; and, regarding the character of 
the land and the extraordinary rents 
charged for it, he would say that if any 
Scottish farmers were to be asked to 
pay anything like these rents they would 
scorn the iden, It was notorious that 
the money paid as rent was derived from 
the wages of labour in other districts of 
the country, and in the harvest fields of 
England and Scotland. With the in- 
crease of machinery in agricultural opera- 
tions, however, and still more from the 
general depression in agriculture, those 
sources of additional income were cut 
away from them, and now they had only 
their own holdings to depend upon. It 
was only natural, therefore, that the 
rental which they had unguardedly 
agreed to pay should be in arrear, 
as it was perfectly impossible to ex- 
tract it from the land. Glenbeigh was 
an instance of inconsiderateness on the 
part of the landowner in allowing a 
population far in excess of the capabili- 
ties of the land to obtain a footing on it; 
and of yet spp 7 ware and vel 
idity on the of the mortgagee, who 
8 gee wy large sum of money to 
the owners on what was absolutely in- 
sufficient security, and the were 
now paying the penalty, _He must say 
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his sympathies, when he saw them, were 
entirely with the people. In reading 


over the reports of the denunciations 
that were levelled against the mortga- 
gee and the owner, he could not think 
that the terms used were too harsh in 
condemning a system which led to the 
wanton and brutal outrage of evicting a 
number of those wretched peasants in 
the winter season, and leaving them on 
the roadside. It was utterly a 
sible to earn rent there; and*the whole 

tem cried out to this country against 
the use of the forces of the Crown 
and the law to support what was quite 
contrary to the most elementary prin- 
ciples of ordinary justice and humanity. 
If a farmer in Scotland or England 
gave up his holding at the end of his 
lease, he was entitled to get from the 
incoming tenant, or the owner, the value 
of such improvements as he had made, 
and such conditions were supposed, in a 
broad way, to be included in the Land 
Act of 1881; but the tenant in Ireland 
could only obtain value for the improve- 
ments he had made by public auction 
from the incoming tenant. Under these 
circumstances, the tenant found that he 
could obtain no money equivalent to 
the improvements he had made. Aman 
who took a holding from which a tenant 
had been evicted, and on which the 
tenant’s improvements had been con- 
fiscated, was called a “land grabber,” 
and was ostracized by all his neigh- 
bours. These evictions were not only 
contrary to our ideas of right and 
humanity, but were also diseréditing 
the law. How could they wonder that 
the law was discredited, and that dis- 
order followed its enforcement? For 
his own part, he believed that the 
law and the agents of the law, in the 
shape of a large military police force, 
were kept up in the interests of the 
landlord class, with the result’ that the 
people were becoming thoroughly de- 
moralized. The other organization for 
the promotion of order—the National 
League—was doing a useful work for 
maintaining peace in the country, and 
it was in the places where it was least in 
operation that they found those Moon- 
light outrages committed which were 
universally deplored. He thoroughly 
endorsed the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) in one of the debates of last 
Session, when he said that if the ad- 
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ministration of order were left in the 
hands of an Irish Executive they would 
be able to deal effectively with any out- 
rages that occurred. With regard to 
the question of over-congestion of the 
people on the land, he had seen that 
this was the casein the West of Ire- 
land ; and he thoroughly endorsed the 
opinion of the Chief Secretary that this 
question was one of the most urgent 
and one of the most difficult that the 
Administration could undertake; but, 
for his own part, he did not believe that 
any Administration framed as the pre- 
sent one was could solve it. There was 
no doubt that the population there was 
far in excess of what it ought to be; 
that was admitted on all hands. The 
removal of a portion of the people was 
absolutely necessary ; but it was a ques- 
tion which could only be effectively 
dealt with by a Body which was in sym- 
patby and in harmony with the feelings 
of the people, and which thoroughly 
understood the conditions of the case. 
He felt sure that if more hon. Members 
would follow his example and go once 
to Ireland with the desire of impartially 
examining into the whole question, it 
would not be difficult to arrive at a 
settlement which would be final, which 
would reasonably satisfy the Irish people, 
which would be honourable to this 
country, and which would secure the 
union of the two countries in a bond of 
peace, amity, and increased prosperity. 
Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON (Tyrone, 
N.) said, that they had heard in the 
course of that debate several expressions 
of indignation at the action of the land- 
lords in Ireland in evicting their tenants. 
He did not dispute the existence of the 
evictions, but he denied that they were 
attributable to tyranny or cruelty on the 
art of the landlords as had been al- 
eged. The landlords in Ireland had, 
on the contrary, been doing their utmost 
to avoid the necessity of evictions, and 
it was hon. Members opposite who had 
done everything in their power to en- 
courage evictions. They would all re- 
member that during the debate last 
autumn on the Tenant Relief Bill they 
had heard most gloomy forebodings from 
the hon. Member for Cork. What had 
turned out to be the case? Instead of 
the wholesale evictions which had been 
prophesied, they found the landlords 
giving great reductions. Although 
several Irish Members had spoken in 
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that debate, there had been very little 
said about the Glenbeigh evictions; in 
fact, most of the hon. Members opposite 
had avoided the topic. What was the 
reason for this? Hon. Members op 
site had told their constituents in Ire- 
land that these evictions were the death- 
blow of Irish landlordism, and that they 
would proclaim to the English people 
the tyranny of the Irish landlords. The 
reason of their reticence now was that full 
publicity had been given to the facts of 
these evictions, and that it was seen that, 
so far from landlords and their agents 
being rack-renters, they had acted with 
a forbearance almost unprecedented ; 
and that these evictions had been caused, 
not by the landlords, but by the opera- 
tions of hon. Members on the opposite 
Bench. In reading the accounts of these 
cases in the papers, it was impossible 
not to feel pity and commiseration for 
the unfortunate people ; but, at the same 
time, it was impossible to avoid some 
feeling of contempt for people who were 
such absolute slaves as to allow them- 
selves to be duped in order to please a 

arty of unscrupulous agitators. It had 
oe abundantly made manifest that the 
agent on this estate had shown indul- 
gence to the verge of abandoning the 
property. Certainly, the landlord and 
agent on this estate contrasted very 
favourably with certain Irish Members 
opposite, who were landlords, and al- 
most all of whom exacted the uttermost 
farthing from their tenantry. The hon. 
Member for Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
had taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings at Glenbeigh. It might be 
well if the hon. Member purchased 
the estate, which he could obtain very 
cheaply, and set an example of what a 
modern landlord should be. Some of 
the advice he had given to the tenants 
was remarkable. He had suggested 
that bailiffs should be brained, and that 
jurors should commit perjury. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid), 
rising to a point of Order, asked whether 
the noble Lord was in Order in charging 
an hon. Member with inciting the Irish 
people to commit perjury ? 

rn. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the noble Lord was arguing that 
on the interpretation of a series of 
speeches they amounted to a recom- 
mendation to that course. 

Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON said, the 
hon. Member for Cornwall (Mr. Cony- 
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beare) had stated that in the past juries 
had violated their oaths rather than con- 
vict under certain laws that they con- 
sidered unjust, and he said that wasa 
precedent they should remember. Not 
a single hon. Member had suggested 
what he would have done if he had been 
the landlord of the Glenbeigh estate. 
Some people seemed to think that Irish 
landlords took a cruel and vindictive 
delight in evicting their tenants. But 
the Irish landlord had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by eviction. He 
lost the goodwill of his tenant and the 
rent of his farm, for no one would take 
it when vacant. No landlord, therefore, 
would think of resorting to eviction un- 
less driven to it. He had listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Dar- 
lington (Mr. T. Fry), and had been im- 
pressed with its evident sincerity; but 
that hon. Member declared that he had 
no sympathy with any tenant who could - 
pay and combined not to do so. He said 
that from his visit to Glenbeigh he felt 
convinced that the tenants could not 
pay. But that there were combinations 
on certain estates where the tenants 
could pay was admitted by the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon); and if there were such cases, how 
were the landlords to tell whether it was 
inability or combination that led to the 
refusal to pay rent ? Speeches delivered 
in various parts of Ireland by the leaders 
of the Plan of Campaign showed that 
those leaders were desirous of pushing 
on evictions, which served them in 
various ways. Evictions stirred up ill- 
feeling against the landlords, afforded 
fuel for agitation, filled their ranks with 
reckless men, and secured money from 
America—money which was not always 
devoted to the purposes for which it was 
contributed. hat had taken place on 
the Clanricarde property was very cha- 
racteristic. The tenants demanded a re- 
duction of 25 per cent, and the land- 
lord subsequently wrote offering 20 
per cent. A settlement was about 
to be arrived at when the hon. 
Member for Mayo came down from 
Dublin, and though he had not been 
there for five years, and could not, 
therefore, know anything of his own 
knowledge of the circumstances of the 
estate, he advised that 40 per cent 
should be demanded. There was no 
pretence that in this case the tenants 
could not pay. The estate had been 
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selected because of the known stub- 
bornness of the Clanricarde tenantry. 
The hon. Member for Mayo had recently 
challenged the administrators of the law 
in Ireland to produce one case in which 
he had advised tenants to refuse to 
accept a reasonable reduction. The 
Woodford case, he held, might be cited 
conclusively in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s challenge. If, at a future time, 
there should be scenes at Woodford like 
those which had been witnessed at 
Glenbeigh, who, he asked, would be to 
blame—the landlord, or the hon. Member 
for Mayo? The Nationalist Members 
were of opinion that landlordism was 
the great obstacle in the way of separa- 
tion ; and they had, therefore, determined 
to cut off the supplies of the landlords 
in order, if possible, to exterminate 
them. The destruction was sought to be 
accomplished by a No Rent Manifesto, 
or by inducing the tenants to ask for 
impossible reductions of rent. Was 
it not apparent to everybody that in a 
case like that of Glenbeigh, where the 
tenants had not paid rent for five and 
nine years, something more than a re- 
duction of rent was necessary? The 
landowning class was credited by hon. 
Members opposite with the wish to rob 
and crush the tenants. He could assure 
the Members to whom he was referring 
that many of those sitting on his own 
side of the House would gladly join 
with them in any rational movement 
for the improvement of the tenants’ 
condition if there were the slight- 
est indications that their desire to 
benefit the tenants was sincere. It was, 
however, impossible to find any such 
indications; instead of benefiting the 
tenants they wished to lower them in 
order to injure the landlords. Hon. 
Members opposite never tried to im- 
prove the conditions of farming, or to 
teach the tenants how to make the most 
of their wretched holdings. Even an 
insolvent tenant was seldom allowed to 
sell his interest in his farm; he was 
compelled to wait in order that he might 
resist eviction. The boast of the hon. 
Member for Mayo that at this moment 
400 farms in Kerry were derelict, no 
tenant daring to set his foot upon them, 
showed to what a state the interference 
of hon. Members opposite had reduced 
the country. He thought that if all the 
parties concerned were to co-operate, 
much might be done to raise the tenants 
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—even those at Glenbeigh—to positions 
of comparative affluence. At present, 
the different parties were directing their 
energies to one another’s injury, and 
the landlord was unwilling to improve 
his property, because experience taught 
him that if he were to spend every far- 
thing of his income upon it he would 
still be held up to odium as a rack- 
renter, and his tenants would still be 
induced to withhold their rents. Ifthe 
landlords, the parish priests, and the 
Nationalists combined to effect it, the 
condition of the tenants might be im- 
proved; but as long as this war between 
the landlords and the Nationalists con- 
tinued their condition might get worse 
and worse. The National League might 
succeed in ruining some hundreds of 
landlords ; but they would ruin hundreds 
of thousands of tenants. He would re- 
mind the Government that there were 
other measures besides coercive and re- 
pressive measures by which the Na- 
tional League could be met and de- 
feated. There was the compulsory mea- 
sure of which hon. Members opposite 
were in great terror, which would cause 
every tenant to become an owner. This 
was the vulnerable point in the armour 
of the Nationalists. When every tenant 
should have beeome the owner of his 
holding—from that moment the National 
League would die a natural death. The 
patriotism of Irishmen was ruled by 
worldly considerations, and as soon as 
tenants should find that no gain could 
result from agitation they would cease 
to pour their contributions into the 
pockets of hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, in rising to take part in 
this somewhat discursive debate, he 
desired to refer to the very able speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) on 
the subject of economy, and in doing so 
he would endeavour to observe the wise 
spirit of conciliation and absence of 
Party recrimination that characterized 
the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
He fully admitted, for his part, that the 
present rate of Expenditure was due 
to the concurrent action of both sides 
of the House; and that it could only 
be alleviated and reversed by a con- 
current movement on both sides of the 
House in an opposite direction. oe 
at the changes of Government that ha 
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next two years, nothing, in his opinion, 
could be more detrimental to the in- 
terests of the public, and of the Ser- 
vices, than that there should be Party 
division on the subject, and that 
there should be violent fluctuations 
in economy and expenditure. The 
Liberal record during the last three or 
four years had not been so satisfactory 
that they could afford to throw stones at 
the present Government; and he must 
admit that any immediate considerable 
reduction beyond the very modest sum 
to which the noble Lord was prepared 
to limit his demands was rendered im- 

sible by the obligations contracted 
ae late Government either in the 
autumn of 1885 or in the middle of last 
year. Any movement in the direction 
of economy must be slow, but he mages 
it would be permanent. He hoped, 1 
that both sides of the House would 


concur in making the effort. The noble. 


Lord had done an immense service to 
the country, and to his own Party, by 
sacrificing himself on the altar of eco- 
nomy in the Military Departments. He 
thought also that the noble Lord was 
fully justified :in dealing with the 
Estimates in gross—in calling the at- 
tention of the two great spending De- 
partments to the fact that their Esti- 
mates, compared with three or four years 
ago, had greatly increased; and in de- 
manding from them a return to more 
moderate expenditure without specifying 
any particular items. The right Soa. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had challenged the noble Lord 
to meet the Government on the details, 
and had promised to justify each one of 
them. Hie knew from experience ex- 
tending over 20 years that such a 
course must be delusive. Very plausible 
arguments could always be adduced to 
support every item inthe Estimates taken 
separately ; and yet in the aggregate it 
might not be wise, or right, or justifiable 
that all the items should be taken 
together and at one time. The Expen- 
diture during the last three years had 
increased by upwards of £6,000,000. 
That was due to avariety of demands from 
the two great spending Departments— 
the demand foriron-clads, armed cruisers, 
torpedo-boats, protection to coaling sta- 
tions, protection of mercantile and mili- 
tary harbours, and provision of arma- 
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lausible and excellent arguments could 
found. The question, however, was not 
whether these things were necessary or 
desirable, but whether the expenditure 
on all of them should be undertaken at 
the same time. It seemed to him that 
that was a point that could not be 
well discussed on the Army and Navy 
Estimates. It could only i discussed 
in principle, and at the instance of the 
Government itself. And, therefore, in 
his opinion, the noble Lord was quite 
right in calling upon the Departments to 
marshal their demands in their proper 
order. It was only the Departments 
that could form an opinion as to which 
of the various items were the most im- 
portant. An illustration of the difficulty 
of dealing with large items of Naval 
Expenditure was furnished by the un- 
successful efforts he made last year to 
reduce the outlay by the cost of two 
large iron-clads, which were estimated 
at nearly £1,000,000 each, entailing a 
charge on the next four years of about 
£500,000 each year. Never, he thought, 
was a stronger case made out. It was 
shown that the French Government had 
laid down two vessels of the same kind, 
and that they then abandoned their inten- 
tion of building them, and, indeed, of 
building any more iron-clads. It was 
also shown that the present and the late 
Chief Constructors were opposed to the 
designs of these vessels; and yet, al- 
though he did not ask for the absolute 
rejection of the Vote, but only for the 
postponement of the expenditure until 
the matter had received further con- 
sideration, he failed entirely, and he was 
out-voted on a Division by a rush of 
Members who had not heard the debate. 
He had never known any good to result 
from a general discussion of the items 
of the Army or the Navy Estimates, 
and any attempt to effect economy in 
this way was absolutely hopeless. It 
could be effected only through the action 
of the Treasury upon the great spending 
Departments. As to the course suggested 
by the noble Lord of remitting the Esti- 
mates to a Committee, if it were to be 
adopted every year it would lead to an 
increase of expenditure rather than the 
88 Ri poser it would relieve the 
heads of Departments from responsi- 
bility by poem it upon the Com- 
mittee, upon whom the Be vas of the 
spending interests would be stronger 
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than they could resist. At the same 
time, it was worthy of consideration whe- 
ther once in a way, and especially at a 
time when the House was in a mood for 
economy, the a course might 
not be adopted with advantage; but it 
should be regarded as an exceptional 
course, to be resorted to only once in 10 
or 15 years. After all, Naval and Mili- 
tary Expenditure must be determined 
by foreign policy. With what the noble 
Lord said on that head he cordially con- 
curred. If we were really to pursue 
a spirited foreign policy in the East, 
and to be ready to go into conflict with 
the great Military Powers of Europe, 
then our Military Expenditure was not 
only not excessive, but it was not enough. 
But he believed that the country would 
adapt the expression of Prince Bismarck 
to our case, and would say that in such 
a policy as that we ought not to risk the 
life of a single Englishman or the loss 
of a single Sovereign. As to Egypt, 
there were few who did not at this time 
deplore that we ever entered upon an 
Egyptian campaign, and who did not 
regret that we found ourselves in the 
occupation of Egypt. Few would now 
say that we had derived any real advan- 

from that occupation. He even 
doubted whether the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian was right in saying 
that the Egyptians had benefited by it. 
In his belief, the only parties who had 
gained were the bondholders, and they 
were not entitled to sympathy. The 
occupation of Egypt was the main cause 
of the large increase of Military Expen- 
diture the last few years, for, as the 
result of our occupation, there was the 
greatest ill-feeling in France towards 
this country. The French did not be- 
lieve that we were sincere in our an- 
nounced intention to withdraw. If we 
could make France and the other Great 
Powers of Europe understand that we 
intended to leave at no distant day, 
and if we could invite their co-operation 
so as to make ft more easy for us to 
leave, we might get rid of the hostile 
feeling there was against us, and the 
main eause for this large expendi- 
ture would be disposed of. Referring 
to Ireland, if he rightly understood the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, the Go- 
vernment in no case had refused to give 
the aid of the police or the military to 
any process of eviction when they had 
been finally called upon to do so; but, 
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when asked to lend these forces, they 
had brought moral pressure to bear upon 
landlords with the view of effecting ar- 
rangements between them and their 
tenants. The Chief Secretary said that 
suggestions were made to creditors to 
induce them to be merciful to their 
debtors. That was a roundabout way of 
saying that pressure was put upon land- 
lords to induce them to abate their rents. 
For his part, he had no fault to find 
with the Chief Secretary in this respect. 
In the circumstances in which he found 
himself he was thoroughly justified in 
adopting the course he did adopt. He 
had done only what any humane states- 
man would have done in his position, 
and little or no hostile criticism would 
be directed against him from the Op- 
position side of the House on that ac- 
count. But it would be interesting to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman a 
little further explanation of the exact 
nature of the pressure he brought to 
bear on the landlords. He believed he 
was right in assuming that one of the 
landlords dealt with in that way was 
Lord COlanricarde, who, up to a late 
date, had declined to make any abate- 
ment in his rents. It was said that the 
agent of the estate—Mr. Joyce—in his 
evidence before Lord Cowper’s Land 
Commission, had stated that he had 
advised Lord Clanricarde that the rents 
ought to be abated, and that if they 
were abated that part of the country 
would be quiet; but Lord Olanricarde 
still declined to offer any abatement. 
Later in the autumn pressure was 
brought to bear upon him by the Chief 
Secretary, and then, tardily, he made 
some reductions. It would be interest- 
ing to know the nature of the corre- 
spondence which passed between the 
Chief Secretary and Lord Clanricarde. 
It might throw a good deal of light on 
the whole situation, and show what was 
the argument which induced Lord Clan- 
ricarde to make that tardy abatement. 
It might show whether it was made on 
account of the great depression and fall 
in prices, or on account of the condition 
of Ireland. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
believed it was on the ground of the 
great fall of prices; and this was im- 
portant as regarded both the past and 
the future. In July last the Govern- 
ment denied that there was any emer- 
gency ; they denied that there had been 
any such fall in prices as would justify 
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the passing of any tempo measure ; 
and, therefore, asked the House to re- 


ject the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). The Chief Secre- 
tary, at the same time, admitted that if 
there were a considerable number of 
tenants who could not pay their judicial 
rents, Parliament ought at once to re- 
lieve them from the possibility of evic- 
tion until their case could be further 
considered. As, however, he did not at 
that time believe that prices had fallen 
beyond the expectation of the Land 


Commissioners, he invited Parliament | 


to reject the Bill; but, after a too 
short holiday, he went to Ireland, and 
found the circumstances of the case and 
the depression in agriculture such as 
necessitated and compelled a course of 
action quite different from that which 
he had contemplated. Thereupon he 
began to put that pressure upon land- 
lords of which the Opposition certainly 
did not disapprove. Personally, he 
voted for the temporary Bill with great 
hesitation, feeling that it was a serious 
matter to interfere with the operation 
of the Land Act of 1881, and that 
nothing but a strong case could jus- 
tify their doing so. He still believed 
that it was a great and important mea- 
sure; but, after listening last Session 
to the case of the hon. Member for 
Cork, he was bound to admit that 
the fall in prices had been so great 
as to justify the temporary measure then 
proposed. He certainly thought it 
would be very unjust that the whole 
of the loss due to the fall of prices 
after the rents were judicially fixed 
should fall on the tenants alone. It was 
on that account that he felt it right to 
vote for the Bill which was brought in 
by the hon. Member for Cork, and he 
thought some measure in that direction 
was still necessary to the peace of Ire- 
land. The action of the Government 
and of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
rejecting the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork in July last, had practically 
thrown upon them the eg a of 
the trouble that had arisen in Ireland 
during the past few months; indeed, it 
appeared to be admitted now by the 
Chief Secretary from the action he had 
taken in Ireland, and the pressure he 
had brought to bear upon the landlords, 
that a mistake was made in July last in 
throwing out that Bill. The position of 
things at that time was very similar to 
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Disturbance Bill, and when in the winter 
that followed there were evictions on the 
one hand, and crime and outrages on the 
other. In the present case, the pressure 
by the Government on the landlords and 
the Plan of Campaign were the conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Oork. As to the Plan 
of Campaign, if the Chief Secretary’s 
description of it was right—namely, that 
it was intended to give to the tenants of 
Ireland the possession of their tenancies 
without paying rent—he should heartily 
condemn it. No one condemned more 
strongly than he did the issue of the 
‘No Rent” Manifesto in 1881; and he 
should take the same course with regard 
to the Plan of Campaign if such were its 
object. But it must not be supposed that 
on that account he condemned absolutel 
all combinations of tenants under all 
circumstances in Ireland. He would 
take a case in illustration. On Lord 
Dillon’s property in Ireland there were 
several thousands of small tenants uccu- 
pying from one to 10 acres each; and 
those tenants suffered greatly, not merely 
from agricultural depression, but also 
from the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment away from their holdings. He 
believed he was right in saying that up 
to a very late period Lord Dillon had 
declined to make any abatement in the 
rent. What were the tenants to do in 
such circumstances? Singly they were 
helpless against the landlord, living in 
England, and managing his property 
through an agent. Was it strange, 
then, that they should be advised that 
by union and combination they might 
become strong? Wasit surprising that 
these poor tenants should take this 
advice and combine fortheir mutual in- 
terests? They did combine, and the 
made an offer to the landlord by whi 
they resolved tu stand or fall together. 
The result was that Lord Dillon came 
to terms with the tenants; an abate- 
ment of 20 per cent was made over the 
whole estate; the decrees that had been 
issued against about 70 of the tenants 
were withdrawn; and peace, instead of 
disorder, now reigned on the property. 
He doubted whether any hon. Member 
of that House would condemn combi- 
nation under such conditions as those to 
which he had just referred. Looking at 
the question from a purely legal point of 
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view, however, he was obliged to admit 
that those poor men were all en- 
gaged—according to the law of the 
country—in a criminal conspiracy for 
which they might have been indicted ; 
and those who advised them were parties 
to the conspiracy. He knew something 
about the law of conspiracy, because, 
some years ago, he had to consider it 
earefully with reference to trade unions, 
whose combinations were then illegal, 
although so far as those organizations 
were concerned the law had since been 
altered. He did not hesitate to say 
that the Law of Conspiracy was the most 
dangerous, difficult, and elastic part of 
our law, and could be twisted by a Judge 
so as to include almost any act. He 
recollected one case in which it was held 
that, although it was perfectly legal for 
one man to refuse to pay Church rates, 
and to put the clergyman to legal reme- 
dies of distress, yet that a combination 
of two or more persons to do the same 
thing was an i conspiracy. He 
had no doubt that the Welsh farmers 
who, by joint action, were now trying to 
geta soinnin of the tithe, were guilty 
of conspiracy, and might be indicted. 
The Law of Conspiracy was wholly 
Judge-made law. He believed there 
was no similar law in any other country 
in Europe. It might be that in some 
cases it was desirable that this law 
should be maintained; but it was not a 
law which, on the whole, commended 
itself to the public feeling of this 
country. The application of this law 
was, however, controlled by the healthy 
action of juries, which very often refused 
toconvict. If the Welsh farmers, or the 
tenants of Lord Dillon, were put upon 
their trial, few men in this country 
would find them guilty of conspiracy. 
In ordivary times he should condemn 
morally combinations to reduce judicial 
rents; but under the circumstances of 
the moment, looking to the admitted 
necessity for the reduction of rents, he 
was forced to the conclusion that com- 
bination such as he had described, when 
carried out with moderation, was not 
unjustifiable, even if it infringed the 
Law of Conspiracy. The question, then, 
before the House was, what ought to be 
done with the present state of things in 
Ireland? He feared from the speech of 
the Chief Secretary that the Government 
had resolved to adopt the old plan of 
measures of coercion on the one hand, 
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and of concession on the other. It was 
known that Lord Cowper’s Commission 
had already come to the conclusion that 
judicial rents could not be sustained; 
and he was certain that when the evi- 
dence of that Commission was in the 
hands of the Government, they would 
see the absolute necessity of making 
some changes in the Land Act of 1881. 
What had occurred, and was occurring, 
in Ireland, was the direct result of the 
neglect of Parliament, and of the Go- 
vernment, Se a remedy at the time 
it was required. Matters would only be 
made worse by pursuing further a course 
of criminal proceedings, and by endea- 
vouring to bolster them up by changes 
of law and coercive measures. If there 
was any lesson that had been more 
clearly taught than another by the past 
86 years in Ireland, it was the failure of 
the mixed policy of coercion and conces- 
sion. Ooercive measures had invariably 
blighted the remedies and frustrated the 
desires and intentions of Parliament. 
The Chief Secretary had stated that the 
Union could not be preserved unless 
law was maintained. He himself be- 
lieved that the Union could not be pre- 
served in its present position, even if the 
law was maintained. But there was an 
earlier condition—a condition precedent 
even to the maintenance of the law— 
and that was that the law itself should 
be just, and that remedies for admitted 
evils should be applied without delay, 
and in answer to the demands of the 
Irish people—demands constitutionally 
expressed by their 86 Members. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, he was desirous of expressing 
his confidence in the Government ; and if 
that expression of feeling came from one 
who had not before spoken in the 
House, yet he hoped the House would 
extend to him that patience it had al- 
ways shown on similar occasions. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down seemed to be in the position of 
one who was anxious to make out some- 
thing against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or, at all events, something in 
favour of their opponents; but he la- 
boured under the initial difficulty of 
lacking materials—he was trying to 
make bricks without straw. At the end 
of the right hon.Gentleman’s speech, he 
(Mr. Curzon) was left in total doubt 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
more in agreement, or disagreement, with 
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Her Majesty’s Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Govern- 
ment contemplated measures of coercion. 
Now, coercion they knew was a nick- 
name adopted by hon. Members on 
the other side of the House for any 
measure for the suppression of crime. 
But, understanding by coercion at- 
tempts made by the Legislature to de- 
tect and punish crime, the very essence 
of which was that they were exceptional 
and temporary, he believed he was right 
in saying that the Government had no 
intention of introducing coercion. The 
measures to be introduced by the Go- 
vernment—as he gathered from the 
Queen’s Speech—were measures for thé 
amendment of the Criminal Law, and 
they would be neither exceptional nor 
temporary, but permanent and possibly 
universal. Therefore, the argument as 
to coercion fellto the ground. With the 
leave of the House he would allude to 
observations which had fallen from some 
hon. Members that night. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), who opened the discussion that 
evening, in the analytical examination 
to which he subjected Her Majesty’s 
Speech, made some remarks on foreign 
policy, and pointed out an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the terms of that 
Speech and a passage in a letter from 
Lord Salisbury, which was read the other 
night by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and he asked how they 
were to be reconciled. The Queen’s 
Speech said that the Government did 
not apprehend any disturbance of Eu- 
ropean peace ; but Lord Salisbury’s letter 
had said that the chances were in favour 
of war. Now, asufficient explanation of 
that discrepancy, if indeed it existed, 
might be found in the difference of 
dates. The letter was written on De- 
cember 22, and the Speech was 
delivered on January 27, and they all 
knew that the face and form of Euro- 
pean politics changed with Protean 
swiftness. But, as a matter of fact, no 
such discrepancy existed at all. It was 
evident that the hon. Member had not 
read that portion of the Speech which he 
affected to quote. Lord Salisbury said— 

“The outlook on the Continent was very 
black, and it was not too much to say that the 
chances were in favour of war at an early date.” 
That, presumably, referred to the 
chances of war between France and 
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Germany. But in the Queen’s Speech 
they read— 

‘The affairs of South-Eastern Europe are 

ill in an unsettled condition; but I do not 
apprehend that any disturbance of European 
peace will result from the unadjusted contro- 
versies which have arisen in that region.” 
That was clearly limited to the Balkan 
Peninsula, and therefore it was perfectly 
obvious that there was no such discre- 
pancy as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton supposed, and in bringing the 
matter before the House he had acted 
both: with precipitancy and ignorance. 
He would like, however, to have sug- 
gested to the hon. Member, if he had 
been now present, that there was another 
authority possessed of superior informa- 
tion to the Government — information 
enjoyed by no other Government in 
Europe — upon the chances of war in 
Europe ; an authority with which, no 
doubt, the hon. Member was acquainted 
—namely, the editor of The Daily News ; 
and, if rumour was right, behind the 
editor of Zhe Datly News loomed the 
commanding and inscrutable personality 
of the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). Therefore he ventured 
to say the hon. Member for Northampton 
might havederived the information hede- 
sired from the domestic circle of whichhe 
formed one of the most important Mem- 
bers. The hon. Member for Northampton 
blamed the unwise and irritating policy 
of the Government, and said that, in 
his opinion, it was likely to lead to war ; 
yet not a single fact was advanced or 
reason stated for that opinion. The 
hon. Member wished to know whether 
the Government desired peace or war? 
He must have a very Ba opinion of 
Governments in general if he thought 
any Government desired war. Turn- 
ing to other speeches, the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington had said 
that he had spent a good deal of 
time in wrestling with the Conservative 
Party. He (Mr. Curzon) had no desire 
to wrestle with the noble Lord, because 
he knew perfectly well that the result 
would be the fate which befell Jacob in 
his historic contest with the Angel. But, 
much as he admired and pry toy as ~ 
a with a great part of the s 
—_ noble ford, cman pane ot 
was one expression in it which gave a 
to both sides of the House. It was when 
he described Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite side, who were known as 
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Liberal Unionists, by the somewhat 
undesirable metaphor of ‘a political 
crutch” on which the Tory Party was 
obliged to lean in order to — its 
tottering steps. Then the noble Lord 
said he looked forward to the time when 
the Tory Party would cast off this for- 
tuitous aid and walk alone. The term 
“crutch” was not one which was com- 
plimentary to the Gentlemen referred 
to. nor did it truly represent either their 
relations to the Conservative Party or 
their position in the State. What he 
thought was more serious was that it was 
not complimentary to the Conservative 
Party, because it implied that they were 
in the condition of the halt and maimed, 
and could not walk alone. But he did not 
think there was any harm in confessing 
that the Liberal Unionists were to them 
asa staff. Then, so far from looking for- 
ward to the time when the Conservative 
Party should be anxious to walk alone, 
he hoped that many of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would walk, not tem- 

rarily, but permanently with them. 
He was quite certain they did not suffer 
by contact with the Conservatives, and 
he did not think the Conservatives had 
suffered by contact with them. Already 
there had been evident certain improve- 
ments in the political demeanour of that 
Party, which he thought he might at- 
tribute to Conservative influences; and 
he thought that they might be capable 
of still further amelioration. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in 
his speech the other night, re-awakened 
those old principles of economy which 
used to be the cherished watchwords of 
his Party, but which had recently fallen 
into such sad disrepute. As the right 
hon. Gentleman was uttering these re- 
marks, the House must have regretted 
very much that the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Peter Rylands) was not in 
his place to witness the triumph of his 
lifetime. The right hon. Gentleman 
passed on to criticize the structure of 
the Government. He severely blamed 
the structure of the present Government, 
and spoke in terms of condemnation of 
the divorce between the functions of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and Prime 
Minister, and of the concentration of the 
Offices of Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister in a single man. He said 





there had been no instance of the, 
former for a period of 170 years; and | 
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that to the latter there were formidable 
objections, to which he knew of no com- 
pensating advantages. But the question 
was not one of abstract right or Con- 
stitutional precedent, but of simple ex- 
een = The right hon. Gentleman 

ad spoken of the “ wanton rupture of 
an old-established and invariable prac- 
tice.” Had the other side of the House 
never perpetrated such a wanton rup- 
ture? Had not its occupants committed 
a more wanton rupture of a practice, 
if not as old established, at any rate 
more invariable— a practice, more- 
over, which had been the fixed tra- 
dition of this country, the fixed prin- 
ciple of the opposite Party, and the fixed 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The charge of the transgression of Con- 
stitutional principles hardly came well 
from a quarter which had been guilty of 
greater violations, {An hon. one: 
What violation ?] hy, Home Rule. 
He did not think the argument about 
the concentration of Offices came with 
an altogether good grace from the Leader 
of the Opposition. It was not long ago 
since he filled the two Offices of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, and was Prime Minister 
as well—Lord Salisbury was two in one, 
but the right hon. Gentleman was three 
in one. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said there was no compensating 
advantage in the present combination 
of the Offices of Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister. But the advantage 
was that at a time of European crisis 
and danger the Seals of the Foreign 
Office were in the hands of Lord Salis- 
bury. He would next turn to a subject 
of more pressing interest—namely, [re- 
land. They had been told that the Plan 
of Campaign had been blessed by an 
Archbishop. It had also been praised 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
It was probably the first time in his life 
that the hon. Member had found himself 
in the same boat with an Archbishop. 
Hon. Members opposite boasted that it 
was they who had organized the Plan of 
Campaign. He must confess that he 
did not think that the patronage of 
Irish Members lent a movement any 
especial sanctity. The Plan of Cam- 
paign had also had the honour of the 
advocacy of an English Member. It 
had received the Constitutional and 
moderate support of the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
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(Mr. Conybeare). The hon. Member 
might, perhaps, give them a speech 
similar to the one he recently delivered 
in Ireland. [Mr. Conyseare: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Member cheered ; 
and, therefore, he (Mr. Curzon) would 
tell the House his humble impression 
of that speech. As he read it he could 
not help thinking that he must have 
been in church—a somewhat extraordi- 
nary connection, he admitted—but in 
church on the first day of Lent, when 
the Commination Service was read 
from the desk. For, if hon. Mem- 
bers compared the Service and the 
speech, they would find an almost pre- 
cisely similar volume of imprecation in 
each. He hoped, also, that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) would 
give expression to his opinion on this 
subject. From a cause which they all 
deplored, the hon. Member had not, as 
yet, pronounced upon the question. But 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, in ad- 
dressing an audience at Enniscorthy, 
had said that the Leader of the Home 
Rule Party in that House had abstained 
from expressing his views from motives 
of public policy; and that never since he 
ral» his stand on an Irish platform for 
Irish nationality had he served the Irish 
people more effectually, with greater 
spirit, or with more self-denial, than he 
was then doing. Those words were 
rather singular, for the inference natu- 
rally suggested by them, and by what 
they had since heard, wes that Mr. 
Parnell was prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness from motives of public policy, and 
that he served his Party most effectually 
when he was absent from the scene of 
action. That was, he thought, a legiti- 
mate conclusion to draw. The other 
night the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had delivered 
some remarks about the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Hitherto the right hon. Gentle- 
man had observed a curious silence on 
the subject, and, though appealed to on 
the point, gave no reply. There were 
a good many hon. Members who hoped 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
rose to speak the other night he would 
utter something definite upon this point ; 
and yet his language appeared to be 
either an exculpation of the Plan of 
Campaign, or to approximate to an excul- 
pation so closely that there was not more 
than the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. But at the very time 
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the right hon. Gentleman was speaking 
two of his former es were also 
speaking on the same subject. One of 
them furiously denounced the Plan of 
Campaign, and the other said that he 
abominated every form of illegality. Yet, 
at the same time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was trying tothrow therags 
of respectability round the naked form 
of the scheme which the best of his old 
Colleagues denounced. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were in the House, he 
(Mr. Curzon) would take the liberty of 
repeating the question put to him the 
other day, as to whether he did or did 
not approve of the Plan of Campaign ? 
He was aware that there were sume 
hon. Members on the opposite Benches 
who had said they were not called upon 
to pronounce an egy upon the Plan 
of Campaign until the Law Courts had 
given their verdict. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had just given that 
excuse, and it had also been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stirling (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
although, when they remembered the 
latter announced to the country that he 
had ‘found salvation,” they might have 
expected him to give a better leading to 
the public conscience. In answer to 
this argument, he would say that it was 
very much the same as if a man were to 
claim to be excused from giving his 
opinion about the legality or illegality 
of theft until a particular jury of his 
countrymen had pronounced a verdict 
upon a particular thief. In justification of 
the Plan of Campaign, they had been told 
that it was a consequence of the rejection 
by the House of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork. No doubt it wasa 
practical consequence, and it had been 
consequent in point of time. ‘The Plan 
of Campaign was the second move in a 
well-thought-out and _ well-organized 
game of hon. Members opposite, in 
which the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork was the first move. It was within 
the knowledge of almost all hon. Mem- 
bers that the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork was introduced in order that 
it might be thrown out. —— and 
erties of ““No!”) That Bill was intro- 
duced in order that it might be thrown 
out, and the Plan of Campaign had 
been set up in order that it might be 
put down. He would admit that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cork was 
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nominally introduced for the benefit of 
the tenants, and he would not deny the 
sincerity with which hon. Members 
opposite advocated it. But the Plan of 
Campaign had not even been nominally 
introduced with that object. The Plan 
of Campaign had been introduced simply 
as an attack upon landlordism, and as a 
challenge to the Government of this 
country. That the Plan of Campaign 
was the logical or the inevitable conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork he entirely denied. 
Could anyone say that if the Bill had 
not been rejected they would never have 
heard of the Plan of Campaign? It was 
perfectly notorious that the majority of 
cases in which the Plan of Campai 

had been applied, or attempted to be 
applied, were cases which would not 
have been touched by the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork had it been passed. 
The two chief provisions of the hon. 
Member’s Bill were—first, a limitation 
of the application of the Bill to tenants 
under the Irish Land Act of 1881 ; and, 
secondly, a limitation of the relief of 
abatement of rent to those who had paid 
half of their year’s rent for 1886 and 
half the antecedent arrears. It was 
within the knowledge of the House that, 
in the majority of the cases where the 
Plan of Campaiga had been applied, 
very few of the cases came within the 
first limitation, and hardly any under 
the second. In the Glenbeigh case the 
tenants were not legal tenants at all, 
but squatters who had retaken forcible 
possession of their holdings; they would 
not come under the firet limitation, and 
there was not a single tenant who would 
have come under the second by paying 
half his rent for 1886 and half the 
arrears. He thought he had clearly 
established that there was no connection 
whatever between the rejection of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cork and 
the Plan of Campaign. While they had 
heard in that House from sume hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side faint disapproval 
of the Plan of Campaign, and from 
others, including the Leader of the Op- 
position, what sounded like faint praise 
of it, he believed there was but one 
opinion of it throughout the country, 
and that was an absolute chorus and 
tempest of indignant condemnation. If 
the Plan of Campaign were a challenge 
to the Government, he hoped they 
would takeit up, not in the interest of 
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the landlords—though some pity might 
be felt even for them—but in the supe- 
rior interests of the principles of pro- 
perty, order, andlaw. In this matter, he 

elieved, public opinion was decidedly 
ahead of Parliamentary opinion. In that 
House opinion was largely formed by 
nice calculations of votes and the 
pects of the Lobbies ; but public opinion 
was uninfluenced by anything of that 
kind. Itlooked at things from a broader 
standpoint and with much clearer vision, 
and had pronounced in an unmistakable 
voice that the conspiracy should be 
stamped out. Hon. Members opposite 
had spoken in feeling terms of the 
miseries which Irish tenants suffered, 
and of the cruelties to which they were 
subjected; but he was tempted to ask 
why these hon. Members were silent 
during the domination of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, when scenes 
of infinitely greater and more horrible 
cruelty were being perpetrated day and 
night in all parts of Ireland. They had 
heard about the barbarities of the crow- 
bar, and the smoking thatch ; but, in his 
opinion, there were worse barbarities 
still—namely, those of the loaded gun, 
the mutilated animals, and the mur- 
dered women and men. Irish Mem- 
bers raised a great clamour about the 
former; but through the latter they 
sat as silent as stones. Nothing showed 
more clearly the hollowness of .this 
agitation than the conduct of hon. 

embers now and their former attitude. 
In face of this Plan of Campaign, which 
had been so cleverly organized, was it 
not permissible that Conservative Mem- 
bers should have their Plan of Campaign 
also? In that House, and on every 
amy! in the country, they would 

ave their Plan of Campaign to meet 
that of hon. Members opposite ; but it 
would be a Plan of Campaign without 
any suspicion of violence, or illegality, 
or intrigue. On that side of the House 
they would lose no opportunity of meet- 
ing their opponents in discussion, and 
of endeavouring to substitute sense for 
sentimentalism—of meeting their argu- 
ments by arguments, and of confronting 
their statements with facts. That, he 
believed, was the Plan of Campaign 
which ought to be, and would be, adopted 
by Conservative Members of Parliament, 
and it was one the success of which with 
the public opinion of the country could 
not for a moment be doubted. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to congratulate the hon. Member 
who has just sat down on the speech to 
which the House has been listening. 
We have seldom heard a more clever 
and, certainly, seldom a more lively, 
maiden speech. He has spoken more 
in dispraise than in praise, and has 
made a series of attacks on hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. He 
commenced by attacking my hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Bradlaugh). He said my 
hon. Friend showed his ignorance by 
insisting that there was some difference 
in the tone of the letter with regard 
to foreign politics that the noble Lord 
read at Paddington and the tone of the 
Address. This, he said, was a mistake, 
because in the letter Lord Salisbury 
had merely said the outlook was black, 
whilst in the Speech he said there was 
not likely to be a disturbance in the 
South-East of Europe. We can well 
understand that Lord | Salisbury thinks, 
rightly or wrongly, that there will soon 
be a great conflagration in Europe, but 
thinks it will not break out in the South- 
East of Europe, but on the Rhine. We 
are confirmed in that, not merely by the 
statement of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington, but by his remarks 
as to his own impression of what took 
place in the Cabinet. He thinks that 
these large armaments Lord Salisbury 
is asking of us are mainly due to a be- 
lief that before long there will be a 
great war, and to the fact that Lord Salis- 
bury wishes to play a great part in it. 
That Lord Salisbury does want to play 
a great part there is no doubt. [‘ No, 
no!”] No? Then does he want to 
pley a little part in it? I regard Lord 

alisbury as the great perturbator of 
the peace of Europe. hen Prince 
Bismarck and everyone was trying to 
calm down the Balkan Provinces and 
prevent Austria and Russia going to 
war, what did Lord Salisbury do? Why, 
he made a Jingo speech at the Guild- 
hall, in which he said that if Austria 
went to war she would not go alone. 
We know from the past career of Lord 
Salisbury that his opinion is that we 
ought invariably to meddle in European 
disputes. We know from the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
hisown Colleague, that at present he be- 
lieves that a European war will break 
out, and that, therefore, we may legiti- 
mately suppose that he is most anxious 
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and desirous of meddling in that war. 
Having thus attacked my hon. Colleague 
the junior Member for Northampton, 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to attack 
the senior Member—myself. I will not 
waste the time of the House by replying 
to attacks on so humble an individual. 
Having done that, the hon. Gentleman 
flew at higher game, and attacked the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington. He was indignant with the 
noble Lord for saying that the Liberal 
Unionists were a “crutch.” He con- 
sidered that an offensive epithet, and de- 
clared thatthe Liberal Unionists were not 
a “crutch,” but a staff to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen in Office. I confess I cannot see 
much difference between a ‘‘crutch”’ 
and a ‘‘ staff.” The hon. Member then 
attacked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). He was indignant at the 
right hon. Gentleman’s vomplaining of 
Lord Salisbury holding the two Offices 
of Prime Minister and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He said it was mon- 
strous that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should protest — this, even 
though it were a fresh precedent, 
seeing that he (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had himself established a fresh pre- 
cedent in bringing in a Home Rule 
Bill. I confess I could not follow the 
argument of the hon. Member there pre- 
cisely. It seems to me, as a matter of 
fact, most undesirable that Lord Salis- 
bury should hold these two Offices. 
When Lord Salisbury replied to the 
charge of departing from Constitutional 
recedent in holding the Offices of Prime 
inister and Foreign Secretary at the 
same time, he said he was under the 
control of the Cabinet. Under the con- 
trol of the Cabinet! Then the hon. 
Member attacked the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Camborne Division 
of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), and said 
his speech would remind every man in 
the fea of the Commination Service 
on the first day of Lent. Well, it did 
not remind me, for the simple reason'that 
I never happen to bein church on the first 
day of Lent. Having attacked these 
Gentlemen, and having attacked the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) for sham- 
ming an illness in order to avoid con- 
demning the Plan of Campaign—— 
Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I must correct that; it is not a 
fair statement of what I said. What I 
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the causes which had prevented the hon 


Member for Cork from expressing his 
opinion, but that a new light seemed to 
be thrown on those causes by certain 
geen which I quoted from a speech 
elivered by the hon. Gentleman. 

Me. LABOUCHERE: The hon. Mem- 
ber implied that it was a political illness ; 
but I will not dwell on the point fur- 
ther. The hon. Gentleman then passed 
to what we usually do pass on to in 
these debates—namely, to the question 
of Ireland. The hon. Member, as is 
usual on that side of the House, de- 
nounced the Plan of Campaign. In one 
thing I can agree with him. I think 
the Speech from the Throne does in no 
measured words denounce the Plan of 
Campaign, and proposes that the Plan 
should be met by changes in the Crimi- 
nal Law—that is to say, in other words, 
by coercion. It seems to me, from ob- 
servations I have heard from hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, that 
hon. Gentlemen are under a miscon- 
ception as to what is the meaning of 
individual ownership in land. No indi- 
vidual, Sir, has any ownership in land. 
What an individual has is the right to 
use the land, and he only has that right 
on condition that he makes a proper use 
of it—that is to say, renders it produc- 
tive for the common good. In England 

ou generally have landlords who have 
built houses on agricultural land aod 
have made improvements, and I can 
understand their having some sort of 
special property in that which has re- 
sulted from their expenditure. But you 
do not find that condition of things pre- 
vailing in Ireland. There the houses 
and improvements on the land are made 
by the tenants, and they belong entirely 
to the tenants; and all the right, there- 
fore, that the landlords should have, 
should be to receive a ground rent for 
the use of the land. Well, what is this 
land for which these landlords have the 
right to receive rent? It is laid down 
in the Land Act of 1881. The first 
charge upon the land is a sufficiency to 
enable the tenant to live and thrive; the 
second charge is the rent—that is to say, 
any margin that remains after the tenant 
has lived and thrived. The tenant has a 
preferred charge upon the land, and the 
second, or deferred, charge is the rent 
to the landlord if any margin remains. 
I say the sooner that hon. Gentlemen 
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who are landlords understand that, the 
better it will be for the country, and the 
better it will eventually be for them- 
selves. The Land Courts were estab- 
lished to fix judicial rents ; these judicial 
rents were estimated according to the 
margin after the tenant had lived and 
thrived, and they were based on the 
existing prices, but prices have fallen 
since then; the margin that existed in 
the judicial reat which was to go to the 
landlord does not exist at the present 
moment. Therefore, it does seem to me 
that as the landlord and tenant are but 
partners in a joint property, it is mon- 
strous that the landlord should take 
advantage of there being no margin 
this year, and of the tenant being unable 
to pay his ground rent, and not only 
seize the land, but also the improve- 
ments effected by the tenant, and the 
very house he occupies. Some landlords 
in Ireland recognize this; but in every 
class there is a residuum—there is a 
residuum of bad landlords in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) admitted that a consider- 
able number of landlords ought not to 
exact the rent which they are exacting ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman certainly 
used pressure upon those landlords to 
prevent them getting such rents from 
their tenants. I am not in the least 
complaining of the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having done so. He said that 
Members on this side of the House had 
complained. They do not complain of 
that; but they complain of this—that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had, 
according to his own view, violated the 
conspiracy law by confederating with the 
police and the magistrates tc use pres- 
sure; and that, when he had failed, he 
then turned round on the Irish Mem- 
bers—who were more clever than him- 
self in exercising pressure on the land- 
lords—and wanted to prosecute them for 
doing precisely what he had himself 
attempted to do. It is asserted that 
some tenants can pay, and I will make 
that concession ; but there are others 
who cannot pay their full rent, and even 
those who can pay their full rent are 
unable to do it from the produce of the 
land this year. They have to take it 
from the little store saved through their 
economy, or receive it from a daughter 
or other relative who has gone over to 
America and is in receipt of good 
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wages, or they have to procure it by 
depriving themselves of a piece of furni- 
ture, or something of that kind. What 
would have happened if the Plan of 
Campaign had not been undertaken ? 
Why, no doubt there would have been a 
considerable number of evictions; in all 
human probability evictions would have 
led to outrages. If you had turned men 
out of their houses in considerable num- 
bers—and there are a great many who 
would have been treated in that way if 
it had not been for the pressure which 
has been put upon the landlords—you 
would have inspired in many breasts a 
feeling which would have found vent in 
lawlessness and outrage. Underthe cir- 
cumstances, Iconsider that the represen- 
tatives of the Irish people were perfectly 
right in steppingin. How did they step 
in? They proposed that all the tenants 
should subscribe to a common fund; 


that the subscription should be the 


amount of what these Representatives 
thought was the fair and proper rent 
they should pay; this rent was to be 
offered to the landlord; if the landlord 
did not accept it, it was to be kept in 
hand—not thrown away, but kept in 
hand, to be used, not to support these ten- 
ants, but really to support those evicted 
by the landlord. The Chief Secre- 
tary (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) asserts 
that there was intimidation; but the 
right hon. Gentleman has not cited one 
case, and he cannot cite a single case in 
which there were speeches of intimida- 
tion. The tenants were perfectly ready 
to come into the Plan of Campaign. 
They did so voluntarily when the ad- 
vantages of the Plan of Campaign had 
been pointed out to them; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman can cite one case 
of intimidation, I shall be glad to hear 
of it. The fact, is that this Plan of 
Campaign is simply the application of 
trades-unionism to agriculture. The 
principle of trades-unionism is that men, 
working-men, labourers, have a right 
to combine to make a decent wage to 
themselves, the first charge upon the 
property that is brought into existence 
by their labour and by the money of the 
capitalist. Well, how did the Govern- 
ment meet this? Why, by attempting 
to arrest hon. Gentlemen who are con- 
cerned in this Plan of Campaign on that 
old, miserable, and weak law of con- 
spiracy. The law says that one man 
may do a thing, but that two men in 
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combination may not do it; that one 
man may do a thing, but that another 
may not advise him to do it. It will be 
remembered that this law of conspiracy 
was brought into operation when first 
trades-unionism commenced. It was 
attempted to crush out trades-unionism 
by means of it; but the artizans of 
England were strong enough to be able 
to resist it, and the result was that 
trades-unions were especially exempted 
from the law of conspiracy. The land- 
lords of Ireland ought to be thankful 
for this Plan of Campaign. Take, for 
instance, the case of Lord Dillon. He 
has got 75 per cent. of his rent. [An 
hon. Member: No, 80.] He has got 
80 per cent of his rent from a large 
nuw berof holdings of five and six pounds. 
Do hon. Gentlemen opposite mean to 
say that they would not be very thank- 
ful to the Members representing their 
districts, if they would take the trouble 
to collect 80 per cent of their rents and 
hand it over to them? Well, now, how 
do the Government propose to meet the 
state of things which is existing in 
Ireland at the present moment? The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) tells us that 
he would do nothing. He is perfectly 
satisfied with the present state of Ire- 
land. The Chief Secretary (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would meet the whole 
question by migration. jAn_ hon. 
Member: Or emigration.] Migratiou 
or emigration, Iam not sure which. He 
said that would meet the case of Glen- 
beigh, and I think Mr. Goschen, the 
latest convert to Conservatism, says the 
same thing. We are told we must have 
sense and not sentimentality in this 
matter. Then the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber fur Paddington tells us to take what 
occurred in Glenbeigh as the finest 
example of the generous magnanimity 
of Irish landlords. Do you mean to te!l 
me that when these tenants, according 
to Sir Redvers Buller himself, could not 
pay one gale and costs, there is anything 
magnanimous in burning their houses 
over their heads. We are told by the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
that in London persons are turned ont 
of their houses, but supposing that in 
any part of London a number of these 
people had built their own houses and 
made roads, and that there was some 
ground landlord who had a small ground 
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that these men, owing to circumstances 
over which they had no control, could 
not pay their rent, what would the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis say if they 
saw proceeding through their streets a 
body of policemen, marching along fol- 
lowed by a number of bailiffs carrying 
crowbars and petroleum to level the 
houses of those tenants and burn them 
to the ground? Should we not regard 
it as monstrous? I tell you that the 
opinion of Europe is, that a more mon- 
strous and iniquitous crime has seldom 
been committed by any country than the 
crime of Glenbeigh. The Chief Secre- 
tary says he does not justify it, but 
surely it would have been better if he 
had tempered law with humanity. I do 
not believe that myright hon. and gallant 
Friend near me, if he had been Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, would have con- 
sented to send an armed force with 
an expedition such as was despatched 
to Glenbeigh to stand by while the 
bailiffs destroyed the property of 
those unfortunate people. Lord Salis- 
bury, as the head of the Government, 
has laid down what his view is of what 
is to take place in Ireland. And what 
is his view ? 

“Tt is idle,’ he said, “ to talk of leaving the 
Irish people to govern themselves. You know 
very well that they will not govern themselves, 
but that the majority will govern the minority 
in a way utterly inconsistent with its rights, 
and in a manner utterly fatal to all its industrial 
and commercial hopes.’ 

That is the real Tory way of looking at 
the matter, for the Tories will never 
believe that people can govern them- 
selves—they alwaysthink thatit isneces- 
sary for some superior class to step in 
and govern them. The result of this is 
that we are to have one more of those 
detestable Coercion Bills thrust down 
the throat of the House of Commons. 
Surely England ought to have realized 
by this time that there are only 
two ways of dealing with Ireland. 
That is to say by either treating it 
asa Crown Galeuy~-tneuint the Irish 
Members out of the House of Commons, 
and ruling the country by the sword,— 
or by some species of Home Rule on the 
lines proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). Sir, the noble Lord the 


Member for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) alluded to the Liberal Union- 
ists. I do not think that they will very 
cordially thank him for the view which 
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he expressed in regard to them. It 
seems they are to trust each other—we 
have heard a great deal about mutual 
confidence. None of the Liberal Union- 
ists were returned by Liberal votes at 
the last Election, and they seem to hope 
in this House that, if they are faithful 
to their friends opposite, at the next 
Election they will again be returned by 
Conservative votes. The noble Lord has 
cleared away that delusion from the 
minds of the Liberal Unionists. They 
are a “‘ crutch,””—they are to be thrown 
aside, and the Conservative Party is to 
run without them in the future. Ihope 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (Marquess of Hartington) will 
take that declaration to heart. Ido not 
believe what the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington said—namely, that the 
noble Lord on the other side of the 
House (Marquess of Hartington) is the 
crutch of the Conservative Party. I 
believe he is the bit in the teeth of 
Gentlemen opposite. I say this, I con- 
sider it most improper that the noble 
Marquess should take his seat on this 
side of the House; his proper place is 
on the Benches opposite ; and I am sur- 
prised that the noble Lord does not see 
the absolute bad taste of his sitting 
among the Liberals. When hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were casting about to find 
a leader, what did they do? Why, they 
telegraphed here, there, and everywhere 
tothe noble Marquess, begging him to 
come back and help them. The noble 
Marquess declined to join them himself, 
but he lent them a Gentleman in whom 
he had confidence to sit on their side of 
the House. And what has been the 
result of this action on the part of the 
noble Marquess ? We hear of all sorts 
of appeals being made, of conferences 
being held between the noble Marquess 
and Members of the Government. In 
fact, the Government do not dare to 
attempt a policy without coming 
humbly to the noble Marquess to see 
first if he agrees with it. The noble 
Marquess is the master of the po- 
sition at the present moment; the 
noble Lord is the master of those who 
sit on the Treasury Bench, and it does 
seem to me that he would have pursued 
—I will not say an honest, because I be- 
lieve him to be a most honest and 
honourable man—but I think he would 
have pursued a far better course if, 
having this power, he had accepted the 
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responsibilities of it instead of su- 

rciliously handing them over to 
Mr. Goschen, and had taken the 
lead himself. Then, we had the leader 
of the other wing of the Liberal 
Unionists, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). It seems to me that that 
right hon. Gentleman hesitated, and 
doubted as to what he should do. At 
the General Election, he told everybody 
that the Union was so paramount a 
matter that he should support the Con- 
servative Government against any 
Liberal Government, until the Liberals, 
by seeing the Conservatives in, were 
coerced into giving up the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian as to Home Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) 
has very considerably changed his atti- 
tude since the Election. He now in- 
forms his friends, the Conservatives, 
that he will desert them, as he previously 
deserted his own Party, if their policy 
is reactionary or inadequate. That is to 
say, unless the policy of the Government 
meets with his approval, he will simply 
vote against them and leave them to 
take care ofthemselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman admits he is in a difficulty— 
he does not like to vote for the Liberals 
because they are Home Rulers, and he 
does not like to vote for the Conserva- 
tives because they are Tories. It seems, 
in fact, that he is only inclined to vote 
for himself. He appears to be under 
the impression that he has elaborated, 
in his own mind, so wonderful a scheme 
for the settlement of the Irish Question, 
that Tories and Whigs, Liberals and 
Radicals, all ought to unite to say, 
“This is a prophet come down from 
Heaven. Let us accept him and vote 
for his proposal.” His proposal is 
somewhat vague. He tells us he wishes 
to place the question of land before that 
of Home Rule. We do not; we are 
pledged to a Home Rule bere > But 
even on the question of land, so far as I 
can make out from his speech, he says 
he intends us to buy all the land that is 
absolutely worth nothing in Ireland ; 
how it will be paid for, he says, is a 
secret. The ‘‘secret,”’ however, ap- 
peared to me to be pretty well divulged, 
because I find that he says of his plan 
that it would impose no excessive 
burden or risk on the taxpayer of the 
United Kingdom. We do not want it 
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to impose any burden on the taxpayer 
of the United Kingdom. We think that 
if there is one thing we ought to resist 
more than another, it is the idea that 
English taxpayers should bear any bur- 
den or risk in order to buy out Irish 
landlords. We wish to say to Ireland, 
‘*Go, govern yourselves ; arrange mat- 
ters with the landlords just as you like; 
you must settle these matters your- 
selves, but when we say govern your- 
selves we do not intend to put our hands 
in our pockets for the benefit of land- 
lords, of whom we have the worst and 
lowest possible opinion.” When the 
Land Question is settled on this most 
extraordinary plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he is prepared to look 
into the question of local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland—he would give 
Ireland a subordinate local authority, 
founded, apparently, on the model 
of that at Birmingham. He looks 
upon that model, no doubt, as one of the 
most perfect schemes of self-government 
that ever existed. The Town Council of 
Birmingham, however, has the charge 
of its police, and, as a matter of detail, 
the Irish Local Authority was not to 
have charge of the police. When this 
Body the right hon. Gentleman de- 
scribes was established, Ireland was to 
receive an Executive. The right hon. 
Gentleman protested against refusing to 
give it an Executive. ‘We have a 
Mayor in Birmingham,” he said ; “‘ why 
should they not have a Mayor in Ire- 
land? We have a surveyor in Bir- 
mingham ; why should they not have a 
surveyor in Ireland? We have a trea- 
surer and other officials in Birmingham ; 
and why should not similar appoint- 
ments be made in Ireland?” He said 
that as the Irish people were somewhat 
silly and easily caught with words, and 
desired to have high-sounding names for 
their officials—‘‘ I see no reason why you 
should not call your Mayor a Prime Mi- 
nister, and your Surveyor a Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, or what you 
like.” This is what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman calls a national settlement. I 
call it a Birmingham settlement. It is 
a Birmingham settlement that, in my 
mind, will meet with the approbation of 
exceedingly few Members of this House. 
I cannot understand that it will meet 
with the approbation of the Gentlemen 
sitting round the Round Table, of whom 
I see one close by me at this moment. I 
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should like to know about that Confer- 
ence. I myself was sorry that it was 
ever held, as it seemed to me to place 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) on an equality with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone). For my own part, I 
do not know why we should not receive 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham. In speaking in the 
country I have always expressed myself 
anxious to receive him with open arms, 

rovided that he would repent. I thought, 

owever, that as the preliminary to his 
being received with open arms by the 
Liberal Party. he should be prepared to 
say that our Leader is his Leader, and 
that our Irish policy is his Irish policy. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that, perhaps, the scheme he pro- 
poses will not be accepted at once, but 
that, after a little time, when he has 
had an opportunity of talking my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
over, the country will accept this sham 
and bogus and bastard Parliament that 
he suggests. I do not think that my 
right hon. Friend will accept it, and I am 
certain that hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
will not; and I remember this, that at 
the Leeds Conference, which was at- 
tended by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), it was laid down that no system 
of Home Rule would be acceptable to 
the English Liberal Party that was not 
acceptable to the Irish Party. I deny 
that the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham would be acceptable to the Irish 
Party; and I, therefore, deny that it 
would be acceptable to the mass of the 
Liberal Party all over tae country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham tells us that the Unionists 
are increasing. Where does he discover 
that? Did he discover it at Liverpool ? 
—are Gentlemen opposite satisfied with 
the Liverpool election? I received a 
letter from a friend to-day giving me an 
account of a Liberal Unionist meeting 
which took place in his part of the coun- 
try. It was termed a ‘‘ mass meeting ” 
inthe newspapers. It was most orderly, 
and the proceedings were marked with 
great unanimity; but there was one 
thing very peculiar about this mass 
meeting, that it consisted of exactly six 
men. I venture to eay that if the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, or the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale, were to go into 
any district—I do not care which—and 
attempt to pass any resolution opposed 
to Home Rule, unless the meeting was 
composed of Tories, they would not be 
able to do it, if, indeed, they succeeded 
in securing a hearing. Our army is 
perfectly sound; there are, no doubt, a 
certain number of superior Gentlemen 
in it, and these superior Gentlemen, who 
have no followers, wish to impose their 
will upon us, but I tell them that they 
will not be able todo so. The noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) told us that the 
battle had been won. Why, Sir, the 
battle has not begun yet. We mean to 
fight on—to fight again and again, until 
the Home Rule cause prevails. We 
have nailed our colours to the mast. We 
are not bound to every detail in the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. But we recognize 
Home Rule as stated broadly in that 
Bill. We want a real, genuine, domestic 
Legislature for Ireland, with Acts be- 
coming law when they have passed that 
Legislature, and when they have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Crown; and 
we want a real, genuine Executive, pro- 
ceeding from, and dependent upon, that 
local Legislature. We believe that by 
sticking to this we shall, in the end, 
convince the country that we are in the 
right. We very nearly won at the last 
Election—we were within 70,000 votes of 
winning. Hon. Gentlemen opposite can- 
not believe how bad our organization 
was; and it must be remembered that 
we had Gentlemen who are now sitting 
on this side of the House firing into us 
during the whole engagement. Do not 
think that we are going togive up because 
we have been defeated once. Do hon. 
Gentlemen think that any of the great 
reforms we have secured in modern 
times would have been obtained, if the 
Party of progress had yielded the cause 
after one defeat? We mean to go on, 
because we believe that that is the sole 
way of promoting peace, affection, and 
goodwill between this country and Ire- 
land. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): The House has had the advan- 
tage to-night of listening to more than 
one very brilliant speech, and I venture 
to say that that which has just fallen 
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is not the least brilliant. I am sorry to 
have to disturb one of his most cherished 
delusions ; but he has gone up and 
down the country saying that no Liberal 
Unionist was returned to Parliament by 
Liberal votes. I am very sorry to disturb 
the illusion, but I would point out to 
him that I am a living example to the 
contrary. At my election I was opposed 
by a Tory, and I have beaten a Tory. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then you are 
the only one. 

Viscount WOLMER: I beg to con- 
gratulate the hon. Member on his cou- 
rage, because he has been almost the 
only Home Rule Liberal who has had 
the courage to get up and back up 
through thick and thin the Plan of 
Campaign. We have waited for a de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) ; we hope to hear what 
Lord Spencer and Lord Granville will 
have to say in “‘ another place”; and 
what did they say? Why, that they 
could pronounce no opinion while judi- 
cial proceedings were in progress. As 
if the matter had not been decided al- 
ready. The Judges have pronounced the 
Plan of Campaign in Ireland to be ille- 
gal. [‘No, no!” ] Hon. Members 
trom Ireland contradict me; but I ask 
them what was the ground upon which 
the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
was bound over to keep the peace? 
Those hon. Members toss their heads. 
The Judges of Ireland—the law of Ire- 
Jand—already count for nothing with the 
Nationalist Members. A deliberately 
pronounced legal opinion is to be met 
with a toss ofthe head. Iam afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) has left 
the House; but if he were here I should 
like to ask him what is his opinion about 
the Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal.” If asked to pronounce an opinion 
upon that, would he say—‘ Oh, let us 
wait until a burglar I know of is tried 
at the Old Bailey. Then I will give you 
my view of that Commandment.” The 
hon. Member for Northampton was much 
more courageous than that, for he backed 
up the Plan of Campaign through thick 
and thin; he has nailed his colours to 
the mast; and even though the policy 
should be abandoned by some of his 
friends, he, like a political Casabianca, 
will remain to be blown up with the 
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burning deck. For the hon. Member 
to try to induce us to believe in the 
legality of the Plan of Campaign, and 
say it is nothing but trades-unionism, 
is to play with the intelligence of the 
House. It is obvious that Irish tenants, 
like English workmen with their em- 
ployers are at liberty to combine to 
make what terms they like before 
entering into a contract with the land- 
lords; but when once a contract is en- 
tered into they must be compelled to 
abide by it. Then there is another 
speech, that of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), upon which I would make a 
few other observations—and I am sorry 
not to see the noble Lord in his place. 
The speech I refer to was one in which 
he sparred all round, and in which he 
had the goodness to direct many of his 
remarks to the Liberal Unionists. He 
spoke of us as a “‘crutch.” He said he 
would be glad of the opportunity of 
throwing that ‘‘crutch” away—and he 
wished to see the Conservative Party 
stand alone, and have nothing to do with 
the Liberal Unionists. When he said 
this, Icould not helpcarrying my memory 
back to the speech he delivered at Dart- 
ford. I found a copy of that speech in 
the Library, and with the permission of 
the House I will read a short extract 
from it. It was delivered on the 4th of 
October last. The noble Lord alluded 
to the Liberal Unionists when speaking 
of the great sacrifices that the Tory 
Members had made during the last 
Session. He said of their success— 

“Tt has also been due to the loyal, the tho- 

roughly loyal, support which we have received 
from Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the whole Party of Liberal Unionists.”’ 
But he did not stop there, and this is 
the passage to which I should like to 
direct the attention of the House; and I 
hope the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington will reflect upon it if he 
happens to glance his eye over my 
speech— 

“ The main pronete and guiding motive of 
our policy—and | pray you to bear this in mind 
—will be to maintain intact and unimpaired the 
union of the Unionist Party. We know how 
much—how almost entirely—the future of Eng- 
land depends on the union of the Unionist Party 
—how every institution which we value, all 
the liberties which we prize, ere, for the time, 
bound up in the union of that Party. Every- 
thing that we do, either in domestic or in foreign 
affairs, will be subordinate to that cardinal prin- 
ciple, the union of the Unionist Party. I am 
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not ashamed to state, before this great meeting, 
that we, the present Government, owe much of 
our existence, and much of our efficiency, to 
the Unionist Liberals.” 

I should like to ask the House which is 
Philip sober and which is Philip drunk ? 
Was it Philip sober during the delivery 
of that speech at Dartford, or is it Philip 
sober to-night? If it was Philip sober 
at Dartford, what have we heard to- 
night but a wanton insult to the Liberal 
Unionists? Sir, it is a great deal more 
than a wanton insult. From the point 
of view of the noble Lord himself, it is 
treason, it is a betrayal of the best in- 
terests of England, which, he said, were 
bound up with the union of the Unionist 
Party. I take it that it is to-night that 
the noble Lord has spoken his real 
mind, for he is now free and unfettered, 
no longer connected with the Ministry. 
At Dartford he was a Minister, and he 
had to speak in a manner of which he 
knew his Colleagues would approve. If, 
then, it is to-night that he is speaking 
his mind, I venture to say that his 
speech at Dartford, if it was not a 
burlesque, was an organized hypocrisy. 
The House knows that, according to our 
opinion—we may be right or we may 
be wrong—there is no sacrifice we 
Liberal Unionists are not prepared to 
make in order to maintain the Union. 
But has the House considered what 
value the noble Lord puts on the 
Union? It seems to me he cannot 
value it above £500,000, because he 
says that if the Government had been 
willing to allow an economy of £500,000 
he would not haveleft it. Therefore, it 
being a cardinal principle of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the Union and the 
union of the Unionist Party, the value 
he puts upon it is only £500,000. Well, 
Sir, I do not think that that is the way 
in which an English statesman should 
reply to the sacrifices made by men like 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
When we Unionists speak of the Union 
and our intention to sacrifice all to main- 
tain that Union, we mean what we say ; 
and it seems to me, as a Member of the 
Unionist Party, now that we know the 
extent of the sacrifice which the noble 
Lord is willing to make to maintain 
the solidarity of that Party, that we 
are well rid of the noble Lord as a 
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Member of the Government. We do 
not want within the Unionist Party any 
man who puts the price of the Union 
at £500,000, and will say one thing in 
October which he will flatly contradict 
on the following January. Our course, 
Sir, is extremely clear. So long as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) makes it 
a cardinal part of his Irish policy to 
establish a Legislative Body in Dublin 
with a complete executive proceeding 
from it, Liberal Unionists will have 
nothing to say tohim. Beyond that, we 
are determined to support the present 
Government in maintaining law and 
order in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberiain) spoke the minds 
of Liberal Unionists when he said that 
our idea of the maintenance of the law 
meant a permanent alteration of the 
law of England and Ireland, and not a 
temporary addition to it or temporary 
alteration of it. Our position, I am 
perfectly aware, is a difficult one. It is 
not altogether a pleasant one. There 
are many of our Friends on this side of 
the House with whom we agree on all 
other politival matters except this ques- 
tion of Irish policy, and with whom it 
is a great pain to us to differ; but we 
place, according to our own ideas, this 
question of the Union before every other 
question of current politics. It will 
rest with the Government whether we 
shall continue to support them. We 
cannot abandon entirely our Liberal 
principles, and support them in reac- 
tionary legislation. They will not, I 
hope, go in for reactionary legislation, 
Sir; but if they do, speaking for myself, 
I—and I know many others will do the 
same—shall not be able to give a vote 
to turn them out. [JZaughter.] No; 
we wish to be perfectly plain with you. 
There is a third course. If they make 
us choose between abandoning our seats 
or our principles, we will abandon our 
seats. That, Sir, is the position of the 
Liberal Unionists, and I do not think 
that the House will consider that the 
position of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington is consistent with 
the position and the ideas of the Party 
to which I belong. I do not wish to 
follow the noble Lord through all 
the length of his speech. I have 
detained the House too long already ; 
but I wished, on behalf of the Liberal 
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Unionists, to take up the chall that 
thenoble Lord hae thrown down, and to 
tell him that we are the true Unionists, 
and not he. I wish to tell him that he 
is playing to the gallery—that he is not 
thinking of what is right or wrong, but 
of what may win an election at some 
future time. We, for our part, do not 
follow that course. We believe the 
Union is the right thing, and we are 
prepared to sacrifice everything—even 
our seats—to maintain it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamitron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Lord 
George Hamilton,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Buit1 1.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
SECOND RFADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite whether 
he regards this as the commencement 
of a series of reforms in regard to 
the legal administration of Ireland? 
There is no matter of more importance 
as affecting that country than reform of 
its judicial procedure and its extremely 
costly judicial administration. The ex- 
travagance of the Irish judiciary and 
the legal branches of its administration 
is in excess not only of anything in 
England or Scotland, but I think it 
would be difficult for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to find a parallel for it in any part 
of the world. I should like to hear from 
him something as to the views of the 
present Government on the matter. The 
views of the late Government and of Sir 
George Trevelyan, are thoroughly well 
known to the House. I should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would let us know some- 
thing of his own views to-night. I would 
call his attention to one particular branch 
of Irish expenditure in connection with 
the administration of law. The late 
Government attempted to deal with it ; 
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it is with reference to the amounts paid 
to the Law Officers of the Orown for 
their services in their legal capacities. 
I refer particularly to the salary of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, which 
was fixed by the late Administration at 
£4,000 a-year. The matter formed the 
subject of a long discussion between the 
late Irish Administration and the Trea- 
sury ; and the decision of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was that while 
the then Attorney General for Ireland 
could not be displaced, and was allowed 
to retain the salary of £5,000 a-year, in 
future appointments it should be under- 
stood that the salaries should be re- 
duced from £5,000 to £4,000, in addi- 
tion to fees. [Sir Mrcnarn Hicxs-Bracu 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite shakes his head; but if my 
memory serves me right, the decision of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that, in future, the salary of the At- 
torney General for Ireland should be 
£4,000 a-year and fees. I have rea- 
son to remember this, because the then 
Lord Lieutenant (Lord Aberdeen) ob- 
jected to it, and it was reconsidered ; 
and then the Government deliberately, 
and, as they thought, finally, settled the 
question, deciding that £4,000 a-year, 
in addition to fees, was handsome re- 
muneration foran Irish Attorney General. 
I should like to ask whether the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland is receiving at 
present £4,000 or £5,000 a-year? I 
throw out this point as a small part of 
an enormous saving which might be 
effected in the cost of Irish legal adminis- 
tration, and which could be effected if 
expenditure on these matters in Ireland 
were put in the same position as in this 
country. By this Bill we are wiping out 
one Judge in Ireland; but I think we 
could go further than that in the 
direction of retrenchment without injury 
to Irish legal administration. I cordially 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micuazt Hicks - Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): There is much in what the 
right hon. Member has said with which 
I am disposed to sympathize; but I 
think he has taken too much a Treasury 
view of the matter. I entirely agree in 
considering that this Bill is only a step 
—and a small step—in the work of Irish 
legal reform. I think there is a great 
deal required to be done, both in the 
way of economy and efficiency, in this 
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field; and certainly I shall do my best, 
if it be my lot to remain long enough in 
Office, to attain these ends. But I will 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits near 
him (Mr. Childers) introduced a measure 
in 1885 for the general reform of the 
Irish judiciary; but the measure did not 
get a very favourable reception from the 
House—in fact, so unfavourable was 
the reception that it did not succeed in 
passing a second reading. That is the 
main reason why, in bringing forward 
the present Bill, I have attempted to 
take but a small step first. Though a 
step, it will be generally, if not almost 
universally, admitted that the Bill is a 
good and necessary step ns far as it 
goes, and I will endeavour to proceed 
with the matter in the future as soon as 
a reasonable opportunity offers. With 
regard to the second point made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I would say that 
my own recollection of the position in 
which the subject was left by the last 
Government does not at ali tally with 
his. The right hon. Gentleman is cor- 
rect in saying that the Treasury desired 
to reduce the salary of the Irish Attor- 
ney General to £4,000 a-year; but the 
Trish Government never consented to 
that reduction, and when the present 
Government came into Office they found 
that the Irish Government had not only 
strongly protested against the change, 
but had simply declined to agree to it. 
I thought there was great force in the 
contention of the irish Government; 
therefore we left the matter in abey- 
ance. The present Attorney General 
for Ireland receives precisely the same 
salary as his Predecessor; and though 
I am far from saying that the question 
as between the Treasury and the Irish 
Government ought not to be further 
considered, still the course to be taken 
is by no means so clear as the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes. I am not pre- 
pared to say that, in all cases, the 
Attorney General for Ireland would be 
adequately paid at £4,000 a-year. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has referred 
to a Bill, introduced in 1885, dealing 
very largely with the arrangements 
and salaries of Judges and officials in 
the Irish Courts of Justice. That Bill 
was brought in by the then Liberal Go- 
vernment after conference with the Irish 
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Executive, and had their entire ap- 
proval. Some opposition, no doubt, 
was shown to the measure when it came 
into this House; but the reason why it 
did not go to a second reading was that 
the Government had been defeated on 
another question. and had resigned. It 
was one of tho Bills on the Paper for 
disenssion, and one which, had we suc- 
ceeded in our Budget, would, together 
with other legislative proposals, have 
been pushed forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated very excellent 
reasons why a large measure for amend- 
ing the arrangements of the Irish Courts 
of Justice should be carried through Par- 
liament. In supporting, therefore, his 
view that the present Bill ought to be 
passed at once, I do so on the distinct 
understanding that the acceptance of a 
small part of the measure of 1885 leaves 
the rest of the question entirely open, 
and that we expect to have, I do not 
say the identical Bill of 1885, but, 
a large and complete reform of the 
Irish Courts of Justice. With rezard 
to the salary of the Attorney General for 
Ireland ; having listened to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the sub- 
ject, I would remind him that when the 
salary of a public officer is paid out of 
a Vote of this House it is settled by the 
Treasury and no Act of Parliament is 
necessary ; and where the Treasury has 
passed a Minute to that effect with the 
consent of the Prime Minister or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, their deci- 
sion is final. I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say not that the deci- 
sion in this case should be reversed, but 
that the decision is not complete; but I 
would point out that if the cireum- 
stances have been accurately described 
on both sides to-night the decision is 
complete. Of course it can be reversed 
by a fresh Minute giving reasons, but 
this is liable to be moved for in Parlia- 
ment. Probably, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not prepared for 
the question being raised to-night; and 
he will, perhaps, look into it, at the 
same time pardoning me for stating, 
with some amount of Treasury expe- 
rience, what is the rule in these cases. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
bound to say that I do not look upon 
this Biil as one of very great importance. 
It may, perhaps, be held to be an indica- 
tion of that policy of economy which, if 
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Majesty’s Government, might have saved 
them the loss of a Colleague; but, in 
other respects, it is distinctly objection- 
able. It begins by saying that certain 
things shall be done which may have 
the effect of saving about £1,500 a-year, 
and it leaves altogether untouched the 
enormous waste of public money which 
takes place, owing to the present 
remuneration of the Attorney General 
and Solicitor General for Ireland. In the 
good old times of the Crimes Act, and 
even while the present Crimes Act is in 
existence, I believe the position of the 
Attorney General for Ireland to have 
been and to be, with the single excep- 
tion of that of the Lord Chancellor of 
England, the most lucrative position in 
the Government; and I am sure that if 
any real economy were intended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he would have put into 
the Bill a clause for reducing the salary 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
abolishing the system of payment by 
results. I do not wish to weary the 
House with any discussion of the 
general question ; but it is worthy of note 
that in the month of November last year 
the Attorney General for Ireland gave 
an opinion that, in certain cases 
intimately connected with the Pian of 
Campaign, it would be impossible for 
the Government to interfere, for the 
landlords were well advised that the 
Executive would do nothing. I trust 
am not at all exceeding the limits of 
relevancy, although 1 understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is a little anxious on the 
subject. This opinion, which cost a 
large sum of money, was finally re- 
pudiated ; and with regard to this sub- 
ject I may say that the proceedings ulti- 
mately taken in reference to the Plan of 
Campaign do not seem to have been 
relevant to the Plan of Campaign itself. 
J will come now to the consideration of 
this question of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, which Court, I trust, will be 
very shortly reformed. Clause 2 of the 
Bill deals with the consolidation of cer- 
tain Common Law Divisions; and, in- 
stead of boldly and openly directing an 
immediate consolidation of those Divi- 
sions, the clause proposes to give power 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at any 
time after the passing of this Act, by 
Order in Council, to direct the fusion 
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and amalgamation of the Common Pleas 
Division with the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court; and the same 
with regard to the Exchequer Division 
after there shall occur a vacancy in the 
office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
I presume I shall be in Order in referring 
briefly to the constitution of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. It is most unfortu- 
nate that three Judges of that Court are 
men who have been promoted from the 
other Divisions. I understood the theory 
of the law to be that when once a person 
became Judge he was to be above all 
favour; that he was to accept nothing 
from either Party; and that everything 
should be done by him impartially as 
between the Crown and the people. In 
this Division —exclusively the Criminal 
Division—three of the Judges have been 
promoted, and they have been ‘the three 
who have made themselves most objec- 
tionable, not alone to the people of Ire- 
land, but also, I must say, to professional 
men in Ireland. I can imagine the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland would have no burning desire 
now to give the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer a criminal jurisdiction. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had a clear 
intimation of the mauner in which that 
Judge would exercise his jurisdiction in 
certain matters which have already come 
before him; and, therefore, I under- 
stand perfectly that it is absurd to expect 
that any Member of the present Govern- 
ment intimately connected with the 
late proceedings in Ireland would not 
object to giving the Exchequer Division 
criminal jurisdiction. I do not think that 
any of the three Judges of the Common 
Pleas Division can in any way be 
termed a strong friend of the peuple, 
and I shall certainly move in Committee 
an alteration directing the immediate 
amalgamation of these two Common 
Law Divisions. I also ask the right 
hon. Baronet now whether he has any 
intention of introducing a clause which 
will limit the emoluments of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to a sum more commensurate with 
their services? Subject to these qualifi- 
cations, I do not see any reason to object 
to the second reading of the Bill; but, 
on the other hand, there is no necessity 
for rushing the Bill through the House. 
I am sure that the Consolidation Clause 
will not be availed of by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the present state of affairs 5 
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and, therefore, I think it right to ask 
that sufficient time shall be allowed, be- 
fore the Bill is taken in Committee, to 
enable us to consider it with a view to 
its amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
The Motion for the second reading of 
this Bill has afforded Irish Members an 
opportunity of offering their sincere con- 
dolence with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land for the somewhat hard measure he 
has received. There has been a vacancy 
in the office ever since the present (o- 
vernment came into power, now nearly 
12 months ago, and the Queen’s Bench 
Division in Ireland has been regarded as 
the almost certain reward of the principal 
Law Officers of the Government in power. 
I am aware that the present Government 
have good reason for their action, for 
the Attorney General for Ireland, in the 
past few months, has considerably helped 
to increase their embarrassments. My 
hon. Friend the Member for South Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Chance) has referred to the 
celebrated opinions obtained by the right 
hon. Baronet from the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, and we well remember 
the feeling in Ireland when it was known 
that the Plan of Campaign had received 
the legal endorsement of that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. We say 
now that his opinion has considerably 
added to the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and no doubt, also, to 
theembarrassment of thesituation there ; 
but sitting on these Benches, and having 
the circumstances of the case before us, 
I think it is only proper for us to say that 
we think it a somewhat severe mode of 
censure for the Government to adopt 
the course of depriving the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman of an important 
and distinguished office, which 1 think 
the whole of his Colleagues and the Irish 
Bar generally believed was almost cer- 
tain to fall upon him. With regard to 
the —- of the Bill I have no 
complaint to make; but I say that the 
Bill itself does not go far enough. The 

roposal, so far as it goes, is one which 
I think will be received with approval 
by everyone in Ireland. Everyone who 
is conversant with the Irish judicial 
system knows that, in the first place, 
the work of a Judge in Ireland is not 
sufficient to keep him engaged during a 
fourth part of the year; and, in the 
next place, although the Irish Judges 
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have probably less to do than any other 
officials in this country or in Ireland, 
the work they do get through is, per- 
haps, worse done than that under any 
— system in Europe. It is well 

nown that although the Common Law 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice, 
during many months of the year, rise 
after a few hours’ work, cases of im- 
portance are postponed from month to 
month, and I may say from year to 
year, in consequence of the judicial 
system, which does not permit the Com- 
mon Law Courts to be fully constituted 
for more than a few weeks during each 
sitting. I approve the provisions of 
this Bill, therefore, so far as it tends to 
consolidate the Common Law Divisions; 
but I say that when these Divisions 
have been consolidated in the manner 
proposed, the amount of work which 
the Judges have to do will place three- 
fourths of them in the possession of 
sinecures—that is to say, they will be 
practically idle. Under the present 
system they enjoy offices of emolument 
and dignity; they are highly paid for 
the discharge of their offices ; and they 
are left, to all intents and purposes, 
with nothing to do. Under the new 
system the work will be divided, and 
they will have still less to do; and, 
therefore, I say that the proper com- 
plement of this Bill would be to cut 
down the Judicial Bench in Ireland to 
one-half of its present strength, and it 
would then be quite strong enough to 
get through all its work. Unless this 
is done, we think the measure of the 
Government will be inadequate; whereas, 
if they make proper proposals in the 
direction indicated, they will be received 
with favour by the Irish people. There 
is one other subject to which I desire to 
refer before closing my remarks, and I 
now refer to the effect of making 
the Irish Judges Privy Councillors. We 
are aware that, under the present 
arrangement, they are both Privy Coun- 
cillors and Judges; the effect of which 
is that on one day in the Privy Council 
they may direct the initiation of a 
prosecution, and on the next sit in 
Court to try the individual directed to 
be prosecuted. I have only referred to 
this subject for the purpose of asking 
the Government whether they will use 
the opportunity which this Bill givesthem 
for remedying this evil state of affairs 
by providing that the Irish Privy Coun- 
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the Irish Judges, Judges only ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Sir, I am very glad there is to be a com- 
mencement made in the direction of 
economy in the Irish judiciary. On 
this side of the House we shall give it 
every support. I only hope thisis a 
small beginning of reform which is ex- 
tremely wanted. It is perfectly true, as 
stated by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Maurice Healy), 
that the staff of the Irish judicial es- 
tablishment is enormously beyond the 
work it has to do; and I believe that 
the salaries of the Irish Judges are 
enormously high, considering the rela- 
tions they bear to the incomes of the 
Bar. We have had very useful lessons 
on economy read to us from those 
Benches, and I hope they will be ap- 

lied, and that without distinction of 

arty, to this question of the Irish 
judicial establishment. I know—and I 
venture to say the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) 
knows very well—the strength of the 
legal trades-union in Dublin. It is one 
under which successive Irish Govern- 
ments have suffered. Its members are 
the masters of the Castle, and until that 
is thoroughly understood we shall get 
no sound and good reform, either in the 
judiciary or in some other matters. If 
anybody will only take the trouble of 
summing up the amount which is spent 
upon the limited numbers of those who 
constitute the Irish Bar, he would find 
that the emoluments in which they 
must necessarily share would make the 
mouth of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Henry 
Matthews) water, either in his present 
or in his former profession. Now, a 
Committee was appointed by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), when he 
was an economical Member of the 
present Administration, to look into the 
abuses in, and the unnecessary waste 
upon, the Public Service; and I venture 
to say that the richest of all the fields 
which will be found in the form of 
abuses will be found in the Irish legal 
establishment. Assuring the Govern- 
ment of every possible support in the 
commencement of a reform of this 
character, I would like to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson), with reference to 
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what has passed between my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry Fowler) and the 
right hon. Gentleman theChief Secretary 
for Ireland, whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Minute of the 
Treasury on the subject of the salary of 
the Irish Attorney General? I was not 
in the House when the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) spoke ; but I understand he 
advanced the rather singular argument 
that the Irish Government had not 
accepted the decision of the Treasury. 
Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Beaca: The late 
rish Government.| Now, if every De- 
partment was at liberty to say it did not 
accept the decision of the Treasury, you 
er have uncommonly little control 
over the Expenditure of the country. 
I am sure I should have been very glad, 
when I was at the Home Office, if I 
could have refused to accept the decision 
of the Treasury with regard to the 
salaries of that Department. To say 
that the Irish Government never ac- 
cepted the decision of the Treasury, is 
opening up a vista of unlimited extrava- 
gance such as I never heard of. I do 
not wonder at the resignation of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, if this doctrine is to be laid 
down by a Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant who was once Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
What I meant to convey was this—that 
the question was not settled. According 
to the best of my recollection, the Ques- 
tion was the subject of correspondence 
between the two Departments: the 
Treasury took one view, and the Irish 
Government another. When we came 
into Office, we found the Attorney 
General vacating Office receiving the 
salary which the Irish Government 
thought he ought to receive. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
memory is quite clear on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
final Minute of the Treasury has not 
been made on the subject. o doubt, 
if the final decision of the Treasury has 
not been given, the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite correct; but if 
there was a final Minute of the Treasury 
on the subject, it was, of course, deci- 
sive. All I wish to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury is, as I said before, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
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the House the Minute of the Treasury ? 
There could not be a Minute of the 
Treasury until the correspondence was 
finished. If my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Wolverhampton is 
correct, there was a Minute of the 
Treasury on the subject; and I wish 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman 
will lay that Minute on the Table ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): If I 
can ascertain clearly what it is the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) wants, I shall be very glad 
to comply with his request. My own 
recollection of the circumstances rather 
leads me to the conclusion that to say 
there was a Minute passed, would not 
convey a correct description to the 
House. I think my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) will remember 
that the Question was the subject of 
correspondence between the Treasury 
and the Irish Government; and I 
believe my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was quite right in say- 
ing that, in the end, the salary was 
maintained at the same rate; the Irish 
Government, I will not say declining, 
but being unable to accept the view 
of the Treasury. I believe there is 
also a letter from the Treasury, in 
which they express the opinion that the 
view of the _ oni must be taken to 
be final; but I will look into the matter, 
and I shall be very happy to do what 
I can to meet the wishes of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Har- 
court.) 

Me. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I would really recommend. the 
Government to enter as soon as pos- 
sible upon economical courses, for we 
all know that the longer Governments 
remain in Office the more extravagant 
their expenditure becomes. While the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) is in this com- 
municative mood, I would suggest that 
a Return be given to the House 
of the fees which have been paid to the 
Irish Attorney General. In almost 
every other public Department there is 
a possibility of knowing what the 
charges are; but in regard to the Legal 
Offices of the Crown there is always a 
great deal of mystification. In past 


times no one has known what Bench 
officials have got; but at last we have 
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reached the richest preserves of extra- 
vagance, and I sincerely hope that be- 
fore this Bill passes through Committee 
we shall be informed what the salaries 
and emoluments of the Offices of the 
Irish Attorney General and the Irish 
Solicitor General are really worth. It 
is not alone the money question I look 
at; but my impression is that the high 
emoluments given to the Irish officials 
have been intended as bribes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
there is no mention in the Bill of the 
Office of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. Therefore, it is not permissible to 
continue a discussion which is not rele- 
vant to the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
Mr. Speaker, I think that this Bill, as 
far as it goes, will commend itself to 
every Member of the House, with the 
exception of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Holmes). 
This Bill cannot be altogether satisfac- 
tory to him, and, at the same time, we 
have a right to maintain that it is hardly 
satisfactory tv our Party, because it 
does not go far enough. It will effect 
a saving of £800 a-year in the Irish 
Estimates; but, as a matter of fact, 
when there is an amendment of the 
Judicature Act, we have a right to ex- 
pect that the reform should be of a 
thorough character, especially as the 
present Government came into Office 
with the profession of economy on their 
lips, which, somehow or other, they 
do not seem anxious to fulfil. There are 
many Judges in Ireland who practically 
have no functions to discharge, while 
they receive large salaries—as large 
salaries as those paid to Judges in Eng- 
land. The Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
receives £8,000 a-year for doing very 
little ; one Judge receives £5,000 a-year, 
and the lowest salary paid—that to the 
PuisneJudges—is £3,800 a-year. Every- 
body knows that these sums represent 
in Ireland twice as much as they do in 
England ; and every person knows, also, 
that English barristers accepting seats 
on the Bench do so at a pecuniary 
sacrifice. When barristers in England 
are promoted to the Bench, it almost in- 
variably bappens that they have been 
making by private practice considerably 
greater annual incomes than they will 
receive as Puisne Judges. As Judges 
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they receive £5,000 a-year, or consider- 
ably less than they have made, as a 
rule, in following their profession at the 
Bar. In Ireland, however, the case is 
exactly the reverse. I venture to say 
there is not a single barrister in Ireland 
who is, at the present time, making 
£3,000 a-year; while in England there 
are men at the Bar making £15,000 a- 
year—£3,000 a-year would be an enor- 
mous salary in Ireland. I believe 
£1,500 a-year is regarded in the Four 
Courts as quite a princely salary; and 
the result is that the high salaries paid 
to Judges are nothing more than bribes 
to Members of the Bar for their political 
services; such has always been regarded 
as the case in Ireland. That the Lord 
Chancellor should get £8,000 a-year isa 
relic of the corruption of the Union. It 
is one of the many legal abuses which 
exist at the present time, and is a matter 
of disgrace and discredit to the Irish 
Executive. The Supreme Court of Ire- 
land could be cut down to less than half 
its present numbers, and, at the same 
time, the legal work of Ireland could be 
satisfactorily performed. I was recently 
speaking to an Australian lawyer, and 
he told me the Judges in Australia have 
worked as long as 12 and 14 hours a- 
day. That, of course, is excessive; but 
there are Judges in Ireland who will 
not work two hours a-day, and yet for 
such services they receive from £3,800 
to £5,000 a-year. I maintain that that 
is a scandal; and I say that if the 
Government wish to set an example of 
economy, there is no more suitable field 
to start upon than that of the judiciary 
in Ireland. I should be in favour of 
the Government appointing no other 
Judges in Ireland until the present num- 
ber has been reduced to one-half what it 
is, and then I should be in favour of 
cutting the salaries of the Judges down 
to about one-half. There is nota Judge 
in Ireland who is worth more than 
£2,000 a-year. Considering the condi- 
tion of Ireland and the class of lawyers 
in the country, £2,000 a-year would be 
equal to the deserts of any of the Irish 
lawyers. Ifthe Government intend to 
adopt.a policy of retrenchment in this 
particular direction, I think I may 
safely assure them of every support from 
the quarter of the House in which I 
sit. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Motion made and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be committed for To- 
morrow.” —(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): As 
an Amendment, I move that the Bill be 
committed for this day fortnight. The 
Bill will have to be considerably altered. 
Its title is a wide one, and a great many 
subjects would be relevant to it. I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to give me at least a 
fortnight to consider the Bill. There is 
no urgent necessity to press iton. The 
Queen’s Bench Division will now, of 
course, have a great deal of work to do 
in reference to the criminal prosecutions 
pending; and as to the civil work of the 
country, I assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man there is no pressure. There may 
be a few cases to be tried by jury, but 
they can be taken before one Judge. 
There is no urgent necessity for the sit- 
ting of Judges as a Divisional Court. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘*To-morrow,” and insert ‘this day 
fortnight.” —(Mr. Chance.) 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
That is the most extraordinary statement 
I ever heard in this House. [Mr. 
Cuance : It is nevertheless true. | I said, 
in introducing this Bill, that if it was 
delayed either on the ground of objec- 
tion or in regard to its scope—if there 
was any attempt to tack to it other re- 
forms—it would be impossible for the 
Government to proceed with it, and that 
we should be compelled, much against 
our will, to fill up the vacant office. We 
ask the House to take this little step in 
judicial reform; but if hon. Members 
treat the Bill in the manner which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Chance) has just 
suggested, our object of economy will 
be defeated, and they will have defeated 
it. Iam quite willing to postpone the 
Committee stage until Thursday ; but I 
decline to postponeit longer. This isa 
small measure. As I said last week, it is 
a measure which,as far as it goes, every- 
one agrees with. It is a measure which, 
if it is to be passed at all, it is essential 
should be passed at once. 

Mr. CHANCE: With the permission 
ofthe House I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion withdrawn. 


Bill committed for Thursday. 
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MOTIONS. 
iets 
BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend ‘The Ballot Act, 1872.’”— 
( Colonel Saunderson.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): What 
is the object of the Bill? [A pause. } 
Unless the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has the courtesy to explain the object of 
the measure, I shall be obliged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I have no objection to state the 
principle of the Bill. The Bill is in- 
tended to alter the Ballot Act, so as to 

revent what sometimes now occurs at 
Elections —that is, voters being brought 
up to the poll and declared to be illite- 
rate, although they are perfectly capable 
of reading the names of the candidates 
on the ballot paper ; in order that 
pressure may be brought to bear 
upon them by those who know them 
and are in a position to influence them 
in the votes they give. I had intended 
that the Bill should apply to Ireland 
only ; but I believe it may, with advan- 
tage, apply to the United Kingdom at 
large. cannot speak from personal 
knowledge as to England and Scotland, 
but I can speak with such knowledge 
of Ireland. Being aware, as I am, 
that in Ireland voters are brought up to 
the poll who are perfectly competent to 
decide as to the vote they give, and yet 
are caused to declare themselves illite- 
rate, so that others may discover how 
they vote, I have felt it necessary, in 
order to carry out the purpose of the 
Ballot Act, which is to enable a voter to 
record his vote without fear of any un- 
due influence, to bring in this Bill. 
Unless some Bill of this kind is brought 
in and carried, elections, in Ireland cer- 
tainly, will never be conducted in accord- 
ance with the principle which I believe 
this House wishes to enforce, and that 
is that a man shall give his vote free 
from any outside influence and control. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne}: I should imagine it would be 
perfectly competent to put down the 

ractices which the hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen opposite has described by 
means of the Uorrupt Practices Act. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I shall 
not oppose the introduction of the Bill; 
but I shall be bound to do so on the 
second reading. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Saunderson, Colonel Waring, 
and Mr. Macartney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 138.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order, under “The Drainage and 
eae of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 
and the Acts amending the same, relating to 
the Follistown Drainage District in the County 
of Meath, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Sir Michael Hicks- Beach. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 127.]} 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to extend 
the Parliamentary Franchise to duly qualified 
Women, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Illingworth, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Howorth, 
Mr. Maclure, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 128.] 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to amend an 
Act of the 35th and 36th years of Her Majesty's 
reign, chapter ninety-one, intituled “An Act 
to authorise the application of Funds of Muni- 
cipal Corporations and other governing bodies 
in certain cases,’’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Picton, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, and Mr. Woodhead. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 129.] 


COAL MINES, &C., REGULATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to consolidate, with amendments, the Coal 
Mines Acts, 1872 and 1886, and ‘‘ The Strati- 
fied [ronstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1881,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Matthews and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) PROCEDURE 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to simplify and amend Procedure in the Su- 
perior Criminal Law Courts of Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Secretary Balfour, The Lord Advocate, 
and the Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 131.] 


FIRST OFFENDERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill to 
permit the conditional release of First Offenders 
in certain cases, ordered to be brought in by 
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Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Law- 
son, and Mr. Molloy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS RELIEF BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill for the 
relief of Agricultural ‘Tenants, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Seale-Hayne and Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


DEACONS (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gedge, Bill to amend the 
Acts 41 Geo. 3. c. 63, and 1 and 2 Vic. c. 106, 
so far as they relate to Deacons of the Church 
of England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gedge, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. Hoare, and 
Mr. MacInnes. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. David Plunket, Bill to 
provide for the maintenance of the New Streets 
at Hyde Park Corner, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. David Plunket and Mr. Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


PUBLIC PARKS AND WORKS (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. David Plunket, Bill for 
the transfer to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the maintenance of certain Public 
Parks and Works in the Metropolis, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. David Plunket and Mr. 


Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 136.] 


LODGERS’ GOODS PROTECTION act (1871) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bill to amend ‘‘The Lodgers’ Goods Protection 
Act, 1871,” ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Howard Vincent, 
and Mr. Gent- Davis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 137.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom shall be referred all Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of 
such as relate to Private Bills; and that such 
Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of 
the same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to the 
House all requisite information respecting their 
contents, and do report the same from time to 
time to the House; and that the reports of the 
Committee do set forth the number of signa- 
tures to each Petition only in respect to those 
signatures to which addresses are affixed :— 
And that such Committee have power to direct 
the printing in ex extensv of such Petitions, or 
of such of Petitions, as shall appear to 
require it:—And that such Committee have 
power to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon to the House, 
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nominated 


$e. Bill. 


The Committee was a ingl 
of, — Sir Cartes Forster, . Wim 
Lowruer, Mr. Cavenpisa Benrincx, Mr. 
Hveu Extior, Colonel Barnceman, Mr. Donatp 
Crawrorp, Mr. Mutnottanp, Viscount Lyru- 
incton, Mr. Wieorn, Mr. M‘Lacgan, Mr. 
Mercan Howanp, Mr. Henry Torstemacne, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connorn, and Mr. James A, 
CaMPRELL. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


PRINTING. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters 
which relate to the Printing executed by Order 
of this House, and for the purpose of selecti 
and arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers 

resented in pursuance of Motions made by 

embers of this House :—The Committee was 
accordingly nominated of,—Sir Josern Pzassz, 
Mr. Sransreip, Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Wuirsreap, 
Sir Georcr Russert, Mr. Parnett, Colonel 
TorrennaM, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Henry H. 
Fow rr, and Mr. Jackson. 

Ordered, That three be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Akers- Douglas.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

Ordered, That a Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements of the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms in the de ent of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House :--The 
Committee was accordingly nominated of, —Mr. 
A. H. Actanp, Mr. Aco -~-Garpner, Mr. 
Biecar, Mr. Witi1am Corset, Baron Dims- 
pate, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Fiower, General 
Go.pswortny, Colonel Hamsro, Mr. Hernert, 
Viscount Lewisnam, Mr. Mansorrpanxs, Baron 
pe Roruscuixp, Mr. Sue, and Mr. Yersuron. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(4/r. 
Akers- Douglas.) 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(CORNWALL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays in the county of Cornwall, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland, 
Mr. Bickford-Smith, and Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented, and read the tirst time. [Bill 139.] 


MINERS’ WAGES PAYMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the payment of Wages of 
Miners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Mason, Mr. Borlase, and Mr. 
Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fulton, Bill to limit the 
powers of the Water Companies to cut off the 
tenants’ water supply where the rate is paid by 
the landlord, ordered to be brought in by Mr 
Fulton, Captain Colomb, and Mr. R. 


S) & 
Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill141. 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1862) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend ‘‘ The Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1862.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Baron Henry De Worms and 
Mr. Attorney General. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 142.] 


ROD FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Laing brown, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Rod Fishing in 
Scotland, ordred to be bronght in by Mr. 
Laing Brown, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
Donald Crawford, and Mr. Angus Sutherland. 

Bill presented, aud read the first time. [ Bill 143.} 


SITES YOR CHURCHES, &C. (IRELAICD) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Byrne, Bill to facilitate 
the avquiring of Sites for Churches and Schools. 
and for Residences for Clergymen and School 
Teachers in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
wy Mr. Byrne, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Sheehy, 

r. Jordan, and Colonel Nolan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144.] 


SANITATION OF HOUSES (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
better Sanitation of Houses in the Metro- 
— ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dixon- 

artland and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 145.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsutc Bu.—First Readiny — 
Solicitors (Ireland) * (12). 


STATE-DIRECTED EMIGRATION. 
PETITION PRESENTED. 


Lorpv DENMAN, in presenting a 
Petition signed by 11 gentlemen, in 
favour of State-directed Emigration, 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
expressing his deep regret that their 
Lordships had not seen their way to 

the second reading of the Women’s 
uffrage Bill, which he had introduced. 
He was, further, sorry that the House 
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Selection. 
was not in possession of the objections 
to the measure; but he understood that 
it would come up again on the 2nd of 
August. He had. on other occasions, 
brought forward the measure as late as 
that date, and hoped tv be in his 
place this year, when he trusted they 
might see the same Government in 
power, and all the objections removed. 
He also cherished the hope that if a 
measure for the same object should pass 
the other House, their Lordships might 
subject it to any necessary revision, and 
make it exactly like the Bill he had pre- 
sented to their Lordships. 
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SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [1H L. ]. 

A Bill to amend the laws for the regulation 
of the profession of solicitors in Ireland—Was 
presented by The Lord FirzGenratp; read 1*. 
(No. 12.) 

House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Setzcr Commirreers —Standing 
Orders, nominated ; Selection, nominated. 

Pvatic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Mining Leases (Cornwall and Devon) * [146]; 
Stannaries Act (1869) Amendment ® [147]. 

Withdrawn—Felonious Use of Firearms * [119} 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—j—— 
PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders do consist of Twelve 
Members :—The Committee was accord- 
ingly nominated of,—Mr. Barclay, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, Mr. Halsey, Mr. William 
Lowther, Sir John Mowbray, Colonel 
Nolan, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. Whit- 
bread.—( Sir John Mowbray.) 


PARLIAMENT—SELECTION. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion do consist of Nine Members :—The 
Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cubitt, Sir Archi- 
bald Orr Ewing, Sir Robert Fowler, 
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Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Whitbread, and 
the Chairman of the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders.—(Sir John Mow- 
bray.) 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 


Petition and Order of Leave [1st Feb- 
ruary, 1886] read; Bill read the first 
and second time; and (the Bill having 
been reported and considered in the last 
Session of Parliament), 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be ordered to be read 
the third time.””—( Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I no- 
tice that this Motion, in reference to an 
important Irish Bill, is made by a Mem- 
ber of the House entirely unconnected 
with Ireland; and I notice, also, what 
has been observed upon previous stages 
of the Bill, that the Motion is made in 
the absence of both Members for Bel- 
fast, immediately concerned in the pro- 
motion of the measure. In a former 
Session, it will be remembered, the 
House inserted a clause assimilating the 
rounicipal franchise in Belfast to the 
Parliamentary franchise ; and, speaking 
here as the Representative of 60,000 of 
the inhabitants of Belfast, I wish to say 
that I cannot assent to any Motion 
which will advance the Bill until an 
undertaking is given by those who pro- 
moted it that no attempt will be made 
in the House of Lords to remove that 
Franchise Clause. If that clause should 
be removed, I shall consider it my duty 
to ogynne the Bill when it is returned to 
the House of Commons. Since the Bill 
was last before the House, important 
reasons have been made public why the 
Corporation of Belfast, upon its present 
restricted electorate, should not be en- 
trusted with the manipulation of £500,000 
of the public money; and, in the absence 
of Members responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Bill, I ask that further 
progress of it may be postponed until 
this day week. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Member that the present 
Motion is in pursuance of a Resolution 
of the House, in order that the Bill may 
be replaced in the same position as it oc- 
cupied in the last Session. The Motion 
now is only that the Bill be ordered to 
be read a third time; and the Motion 
for third reading will come up on 


VOL. CCOX. [Turn sERizs. ] 
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Friday, when the hon. Member will 
have an opportunity of making any ob- 
servations upon that stage. Two days’ 
interval must elapse between the present 
Order and the Motion for third reading. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am obliged, Sir, 
to be absent this week upon official 
business connected with the Shrievalty 
of Dublin; and I, therefore, hope that 
a day may be named when I shall be 
able to be _—. say Friday week. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is impossible at 
this stage to fix anyotherday. The Bill 
will be set down for the third reading on 
Friday next, and the House will then 
deal with it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be read the third time 
on Friday. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 0 —— 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
JURORS IN CRIMINAL CASES, 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in criminal 
cases in Ireland, the Crown Solicitor, in 
directing jurors to stand by, acts upon 
his own discretion only or upon instruc- 
tions given to him; if such instructions 
are given to him are they of a general 
character, dealing with all prosecutions, 
or are they of a special character deal- 
ing only with particular cases or classes 
of cases; if of a general character will 
the right hon. Gentleman cause them to 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
forthwith ; and, if of a special cha- 
racter, are such instructions given by 
the Attorney General or by some other 
person ; and, if so, by whom ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will allow me to answer this 
Question, as it is connected with my 
Department. A Crown Solicitor, in di- 
recting jurors to stand by, acts under 
general directions applicable to all pro- 
secutions. These directions have been 
in existence for a great number of years, 
and form part of the instructions given 
him on entering on the duties of his office. 
There is no objection to laying the 
directions on the Table of the en ; 
but, as they are not long, it might, per- 
haps, be the more convenient course if 
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I were to read them now. They are as 


follow :— 


“The Clerks of the Crown for the several 
counties shall procure from the Sheriff and fur- 
nish to the respective Crown Solicitors some 
time before the day appointed for the com- 
mencement of each Assizes a true list of the jury 
summoned: and for the pu of duly exer- 
cising the right of the Crown to direct jurors to 
stand by, and, if need be, to challenge for cause, 
the Crown Solicitor shall make due inquiries in 
reference to the persons summoned; and when in 
any case he shall have sufficient reason to 
believe that any person coming to be sworn asa 
juror is open to challenge for affinity to the 
person on trial, partiality, bodily or mental in- 
firmity rendering him unfit to serve as a juror, 
or other sufficient ground on which a challenge, 
if made, could be sustained, he shall direct 
such juror to stand by ; and he shall also, in the 
exercise of a due discretion, direct to stand by 
all such persons as he shall have reason to be- 
lieve are likely to be hindered from giving an 
impartial verdict, by favour towards the ac- 
cused, fear of the consequences to their persons, 
property, or trade, or other improper motive, 
although same may not amount to a legal 
ground of challenge, or may not admit of legal 
proof; and in the discharge of this duty the 
Crown Solicitor will not interfere unless the 
circumstances of the case require it, and will 
then act with due care and caution, but also 
with promptness and decision, and, if time per- 
mit, should consult the leading Crown counsel 
in the case. In all cases of peculiar local ex- 
citement in any particular town or district of 
tke county it will be prudent, if the panel per- 
mit. to set aside all persons returned from such 
locality ; and in all cases every vintner, pub- 
lican, and retailer of spirituous and malt liquors 
shall, as a matter of course, be ordered to 
stand by.”’ 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 


Scotland): Might I ask the right hon. 


and learned Gentleman a Question 
arising out of the answer which he has 
given? One of the grounds, as I under- 
stand, for ordering a juror to stand by, 
is affinity to the person accused? {The 
Atrorney Genera for IRELAND : os.) 
Well, I should like to know, in face o 
the fact that at the recent Sligo trials all 
Catholics in a great many cases were 
ordered to stand aside, and the jury was 
made, by the challenges of the Crown, 
to consist exclusively of Protestants, 
whether the interpretation = on that 
portion of the instructions by the Go- 
vernment is that every Catholic juror is 
prevented, by affinity to every Catholic 
prisoner, from taking part in his trial ? 

-Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I can certainly say that it 
is not so looked upon by me; and I 
know that it is not so looked upon by 
the Crown Solicitor. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 





Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman if these instructions rest upon 
statutory authority; or, if not, on what 
authority do they rest ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The instructions do not 
rest on statutory authority. The in- 
structions are issued for the purpose of 
telling the Crown Solicitor what his 
duties are to be upon his taking office. 
As I have said, I am not responsible for 
their issue, and they have been in exist- 
ence certainly for 20 years. 


COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE, 1881-2 
—MAINTENANCE OF THE INDOOR 
POOR. 

Mr. E. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will consider the most practicable means 
of carrying into Law the following 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Agriculture, 1881-2—namely, that the 
cost of the maintenance of the indoor 
poor be defrayed by a rate upon the per- 
sonal as well as the real property of the 
counties, or of areas wider than the ex- 
isting unions; and that, without dis- 
turbing existing contracts of tenancy, 
all rates should, in future, be borne 
equally by owners and occupiers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
question of how property, other than 
real property, can be brought into con- 
tribution for Poor Law and other pur- 
poses is seriously occupying the attention 
of the Government; but they certainly 
cannot commit themselves to the par- 
ticular mode suggested by the recom- 
mendation of the Commission. With 
regard to the division of rates, my hon. 
Friend will understand that, as this 
necessarily forms a question for con- 
sideration in connection with the Bill 
for the Reform of Local Government, I 
am unable, at present, to give him any 
information on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—PARCELS POST BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE AND EGYPT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the necessary Papers to explain 
why the Governments of England and 
France, each of whom has connected its 
Parcels Post with most of the civilized 














Agricultural 


countries of Europe, have failed, after 
several years of negotiation, to estab- 
lish the same system between France 
and England ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): A 
Parcel Post Convention between Great 
Britain and France was signed at Paris 
on the 18th of June last, but still awaits 
the rw of the French Chambers. 
The Foreign Office is still in corre- 
spondence with Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Paris on the subject. In the 
meantime, it would not be usual to lay 
Papers on the Table of the House. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC — EVACUA- 
TION OF PORT HAMILTON. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that Port 
Hamilton is to be shortly evacuated by 
Her Majesty’s Forces; and, if so, what 
arrangements have been made with the 
Chinese or any other Government re- 
garding its future custody ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) and Mr. YOUNG (Christchurch) 
had the following Questions on the 
Paper :— 

To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that Port 
Hamilton has been evacuated ? 


To ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether Port Ha- 
milton has been given up to the Corean 
Government; and, if so, whether any 
and what conditions were attached to 
such transfer; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government acted under naval 
advice in the matter? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): With the permission of 
the hon. Member for Christchurch, I will 
answer his Question atthe same time; and 
I am also requested by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to answer that of 
the hon. Member for the Eye Division of 
Suffolk. Port Hamilton will shortly be 
evacuated by Her Majesty’s Forces. No 
arrangements have been made respect- 
ing its future custody; but it is under- 
stood that a Corean official will be pre- 
sent at the time of the departure of the 
Pritish ships. No conditions have been 
made with the Corean Government; but 
Her Majesty’s Government did not de- 
termine to retire from Port Hamilton 
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till they had received a guarantee that 
no part of Corea, including Port Hamil- 
ton, will be occupied by any Foreign 
Power. Her Majesty’s Government 
acted under naval advice when they de- 
cided to leave Port Hamilton. Papers 
on the subject will shortly be presented 
to Parliament. 


EGYPT— OPENING OF TRADE WITH 
THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government pro- 
pose to give effect to the resolution 
taken last July to raise the blockade 
maintained at Suakin and on the Nile 
against trade with the Soudan; and, if 
so, when orders for raising it are likely 
to be issued ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am not aware that 
any resolution was taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government last July to allow 
trade with the Soudan to be re- 
opened; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been very desirous that this 
should be done, so soon as it should 
appear that its effect would be benefi- 
cial. Since last July the approach of a 
hostile force to the Egyptian outposts on 
the Nile rendered a postponement ne- 
cessary; but since October trade has 
been gradually reviving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin, and Her Majesty’s 
Government have now assented to the 
proposal of the Government of Baype to 
allow trade to be re-opened in the Nile 
Valley—of course, excluding traffic in 
arms and ammunition—and orders to 
this effect will, no doubt, be immediately 
issued by the Egyptian authorities. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered that part 
of the Question relative to the blockade 
of Suakin. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
glad to state that since October a trade 
in the neighbourhood of Suakin has 
been springing up, and at certain points 
markets have been established. It is 
intended that, under proper restrictions, 
trading shall be allowed also from 
Suakin. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT — CUL- 
TIVATION OF HOPS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 

asked the Chanvellor of the Duchy of 
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$91  Lvictions (Ireland)— 


Lancaster, Whether he has any objec- 
tion to causing the issue of a Return 
showing the acreage of land which has 
ceased to be cultivated for hops since 
June last ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): The reduced acreage under hops 
will, of course, be shown in the Agricul- 
tural Returns for this year. A special 
intermediate Return would, I fear, be 
inconvenient and expensive; but I will 
ask the Land Commissioners, who are, 
I understand, likely to make inquiries 
into the operatics cf the Extraordinary 
Tithe Act, whether they will be able to 
furnish the information asked for. 


THE PARKS (REGENT’S PARK)—DIS- 
MISSAL OF A CONSTABLE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther a park constable named Sullivan, 
employed at the Regent’s Park, was 
dismissed from his position about two 
months ago; what are the facts con- 
nected with his dismissal; whether the 
man’s character was excellent, and his 
efficiency unquestioned ; whether he has 
been a total abstainer for years; whe- 
ther a Petition, numerously and influen- 
tially signed, was forwarded to, and re- 
ceived by, the First Commissioner of 
Works; and, whether this was acknow- 


ledged ? 

zs FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxert) (Dublin University): Sullivan 
was appointed by me in November, 
1885, to be a constable in Regent’s 
Park, subject, in the usual way, to six 
months’ probation. The reports of his 
conduct during that time were unsatis- 
factory ; but I gave him a further term 
of three months’ probation. At the 
end of this term, his reports being rather 
worse than before, it was impossible for 
me to confirm his appointment. It is 
true that a Petition was subsequently 
presented on his behalf, and it was very 
carefully considered by me; but I felt 
obliged to adhere to my decision. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—THE SUTTON 
CEMETERY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Government have, since the last Session, 
taken any steps to inform themselves as 
to the proposed site for a cemetery at 


Mr. Brookfield 
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The Glenbeigh Evictions. 


Sutton; what was the nature of the in- 
formation obtained ; and, what the Go- 
vernment propose to do in the matter? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who 
replied) said: I presume the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to the site situated between 
the Banstead and Brighton roads. The 
Sutton Burial Board applied to the 
Local Government Board to approve of 
the appropriation of that site for the 
purpose of acemetery. After a public 
inquiry by one of their Inspectors, the 
Board felt themselves unable to give the 
approval asked for, and they have so 
informed the Burial Board. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS 
FROM GWEEDORE. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If it 
is the intention of the Crown to enter a 
nolle prosequi in the case of the people 
from Gweedore, who were evicted and 
returned for trial for having gone back 
to their evicted homes; and, if not, why 
are the trials not proceeded with, in- 
stead of having those people, who are 
miserably poor, kept for many days at 
Lifford, a distance (which they were 
obliged to walk) of nearly 60 miles from 
their homes ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, that, although 
immediately after Notice of this Ques- 
tion he took every means in his power 
to get the information, he was sorry to 
say that he had as yet got absolutely 
none; but he could tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that, if their trials were postponed 
by reason of any default on the part of 
those representing the Crown, he would 
take care that they should be properly 
dealt with. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS—ALLOWANCES 
TO THE CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What is 
the total cost to the British Taxpayers, 
inclusive of special allowances, provi- 
sions, travelling and car expenses, of the 
force of 150 Constabulary employed 
during the last three weeks on special 
duty in connection with the Glenbeigh 
Evictions ? 
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Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
This Question refers to a number of 
matters of financial detail which ob- 
viously require time for collection and 
examination before the result can be 
arrived at. I am informed that the In- 
spector General will be able to supply 
the answer in about eight days. 


POST OFFICE—AN IMPERIAL PENNY 
POSTAGE. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House, for the information 
of hon. Members, copies of the letters, 
dated September 25th and November 
3rd, 1886, and January 25th, 1887, 
addressed to him on the subject of an 
Imperial Penny Postage, by the hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply, said, it would not be in accordance 
with precedent if he were to present the 
Correspondence ; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man would move for it, he should offer 
no oo to its being laid upon the 
Table. 


EGYPT—ARMY OF OCCUPATION — 
HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W. R., Holmfirth) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the following state- 
ment in Zhe Pall Mali Gazette of 27th 
January, 1887 :— 

“The C. D. Acts are in full force in the 
most shameless way in Egypt, wherever our 
troops are stationed. The women in Cairo are 
examined twice a week by surgeons, and, if an 
are found to be disea the house in whic 
they reside are marked with the English Broad 
Arrow, to deter ‘Tommy Atkins ’ from patron- 
izing those establishments. Not only so, but 
when I was there an English sergeant was 
stationed on picket duty asa kind of official 

aide to the houses of ill-fame which Her 

ajesty’s soldiers were encouraged to patronize. 
That is, he was a guide of the negative kind, 
and stood on guard to prevent the soldiers from 
going into the houses where the women were 
certified as diseased ; ”’ 
whether this statement is accurate ; and, 
what steps will be taken in the matter? 

Tue § ARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): My attention has been called to 
this matter only by the Question of the 
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hon. Member, and we have no informa- 
tion at the War Office concerning it. I 
will ask the General Officer command- 
ing in Egypt to report to me upon the 
subject. 





NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


Ordered, That the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on the Address, 
in Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech, have pre- 
cedence this day of the Notices of Motions.— 
(Mr. W.H. Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
‘npiellileaalail 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 27th January. |— 
[See page 84. ] 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorcz Hamitton) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): The speakers in 
the desultory discussion of the last three 
nights have directed their attention 
mainly to three subjects—the condition 
of affairs in Ireland, the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
National Expenditure. Two of these 
have been already thoroughly dealt with. 
The course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take with regard to Ire- 
land has been explained in the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief Desee- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant; and the 
question of the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been so 
clearly stated by the First Lord of the 
Treasury that it is even beyond the in- 
genuity of the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr.'Labouchere) to make an in- 
telligible misrepresentation of it. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for me to go at 
length into these subjects. But I should 
like to make a few observations with re- 

ard to expenditure, especially in re- 

erence to some of the statements by my 
noble Friend the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill). He 
laid before the House two proposals, 
neither of them new; but it is the 
first time that anyone who has occupied 
the position of Leader of the House and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has invested 
with his authority such an alteration in 
practice. The first proposal is that in 
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future the Representatives of the Ad- 
miralty and War Office in this House 
should circulate a printed statement of 
the policy of their respective Depart- 
ments, instead of making a speech on 
the introduction of the Estimates. That 
small change is one which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be perfectly 
ready to assent to, if it were the general 
wish of the House; but, of course, 
until we can obtain an authentic opi- 
nion as to the wish of the great 
majority of the House we cannot give 
our assent. But the second proposal of 
my noble Friend raises much broader 
issues. Now, according to the Constitu- 
tion of this country, the Executive for 
the time must be primarily and ulti- 
mately responsible for any expenditure 
it recommends to this House. But both 
within the limits and outside the limits 
of that responsibility there are at present 
two checks which are supposed to insure 
an adequate return for the expenditure 
incurred. The first of these checks is 
exercised within the Government by the 
Treasury over thespending Departments; 
and the second, which is outside the Go- 
vernment, is the criticism of the House 
of Commons on the Estimates. Every- 
one who has been a Member of this 
House for many years must admit 
that the House of Commons, in its 
collective capacity, discharges its duty of 
criticism in a very perfunctory and un- 
satisfactory manner. The late Prime 
Minister, a high authority on finance, 
always holds up those ideal days before 
the Reform Bill, when the expenditure 
of this country was very low. It is 
a curious fact that in proportion as the 
expenditure has increased, so have the 
discussions on the Estimates. Anyone 
can understand how and why expendi- 
ture has increased, because nine speeches 
out of ten propose to increase it. So 
much is that the case that when, for 
instance, on the Navy Estimates a re- 
duction is proposed, it is almost invariably 
done with a view of extorting from the 
Government a promise that next year 
the Vote will be increased. The distri- 
bution of the representation into single- 
Membered constituencies has drawn 
closer the connection between the Mem- 
ber and his constituents, and it will be 
found even more than in the past that 
the grievances of certain employés of the 
Government are likely to be urged, and 
an attempt made on the part of new 
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Members to obtain for their localities a 
larger proportion of the expenditure of 
the public money. I now come to the 
second check upon expenditure—namely, 
the Treasury control. The late Prime 
Minister, the other night, not only was 
pleased that my noble Friend had raised 
the flag of economy, but he specially 
emphasized the fact that my noble 
Friend had done so in the only way in 
which it was possible for anyone con- 
nected with the Treasury to act. My 
noble Friend looked at totals and dis- 
regarded items; and in the opinion of 
the late Prime Minister that was the 
right course, for, he added, if details 
were discussed the knowledge of the 
spending Departments would enable 
them to cope on unequal terms with the 
Treasury. I always understood that 
knowledge was power; but can any 
system be effective which, according to 
the opinion of the man most experienced, 
is based upon ignorance? If it be the 
right principle to check totals and to 
disregard items, such a system must 
ultimately degenerate, and it has de- 
enerated into what I consider this 
allacy—that the test of whether a De- 
partment is economical or extravagant 
is by looking at the outlay alone, irre- 
spective of the results attained by that 
outlay. It is well worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House whether or not 
there may not be, as my noble Friend has 
suggested, some change brought about 
in the spending Departments. But I 
must at once state that there are great 
initial difficulties to assenting off-hand to 
the proposals which my noble Friend 
has made. The House of Commons’ 
Committee is undoubtedly admirably 
fitted to undertake certain duties; but 
to require any Committee composed of 
hon. Members upon whom the full 
pressure of Parliamentary duties is im- 
posed to undertake in addition the task 
of investigating our Naval and Mili- 
tary Expenditure, would be to import 
upon them a duty which they could not 
properly fulfil within any reasonable 
number of years. We must, therefore, 
at once dismiss the proposition made 
last year by the late Government for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire generally into our Army and 
Navy Expenditure. But if we were dis- 
posed to give our favourable considera- 
tion to the proposal of the noble Lord, 
the first ditticulty that would face us 
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to go into broad questions of policy, and 
that the Government would have to 
allow them to shape a policy for them 
for which the Government alone would 
be responsible. A further difficulty 
would be that it would not be possible 
for any Committee such as the noble 
Lord has proposed to gointothe technical 
or expert side of the question, because 
the House will see that the composition 
of any Committee which has todeal with 
scientific questions must be very different 
from the composition of a Committee 
which has to deal with financial ques- 
tions. I do not see, however, that these 
difficulties are insuperable, and I think 
that they might be overcome. There 
are, certainly, two questions upon which 
the Government would be glad to have 
the assistance of the House. The first 
question is, whether the scale of the 
military and naval establishments is too 
large for the work they have to perform; 
and associated with that question is 
another—namely, whether the country 
gets an adequate return for the expen- 
diture which year after year the House 
is asked to sanction. That question is 
somewhat clouded by what I think to 
be the inaccurate theory held by many 
hon. Members in this House as to what 
constitutes economy. Those hon. Mem- 
bers appear to think that economy should 
be judged, not by the results achieved 
by a certain expenditure, but by the 
amount of the expenditure. In their 
opinion, the Ministers who proposed 
a perfectly nugatory expenditure of 
£11,500,000 would be a greater econo- 
mist than he who spent £12,000,000 
with the most admirable results. I re- 
present a Department which spends a 
great deal of money, and which at times 
receives directions to effect large and 
summary reductions in its expenditure. 
The complaints of the House of Com- 
mons—and, to an extent, they arelegiti- 
mate complaints—have been that the 
strength of the Government establish- 
ments is in excess of the work they have 
to perform. Both the present Board of 
Admiralty and the Board with which I 
was previously associated felt that to be 
a just complaint; and, wherever it has 
been possible, we have got rid of redun- 
dant establishments. But the process 
is a very slow one, and has to be carried 
out both in the clerical and in the com- 
batant branches of the establishment. 
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It has been the practice to enlist men for 
continuous service, and it is not possible, 
without a breach of contract, to sum- 
marily dismiss them. But there are 
certain Estimates in the Navy Votes 
which cannot be reduced, which provide 
the work for the establishments to do. 
If those Estimates were to be reduced, 
the result would be exactly the reverse 
of what is intended, because the estab- 
lishments would remain practically un- 
touched, while the work they did would 
be diminished. This is especially the 
case with regard to the manufacturing 
branches of the Departments. The 
Admiralty and the War Office are great 
manufacturers, and are great employers 
of labour. Complaints are often made 
that the cost of shipbuilding in the 
Dockyards is excessive as compared with 
that of work done in private yards ; and 
it is as well the House should know 
what is the cause of that excessive cost. 
If a shipbuilder gets an order to build 
a ship, the first thing he does is to put 
the maximum amount of labour which 
can be economically employed upon the 
work, thereby consuming the maximum 
amount of material in the shortest time. 
That is a course which is the reverse 
of what is meant by economy as under- 
stood in this House. If the Admiralty 
contract to build a ship, the longer they 
are in building it the better pleased 
the Treasury are. I can give a remark- 
able illustration of this in the build- 
ing of the Zrafa/gar. In 1885 the Ad- 
miralty found that their Predecessors 
had announced their intention of build- 
ing this and another great ship. They 
were to be each of 12,000 tons. Tho 
amount on the Estimates of that year 
for the building of these + was only 
12 tons, at which rate the House will 
see the ships would take 1,000 years to 
build. The incoming Conservative Go- 
vernment reversed that, and applied the 
principle which prevails in private 
yards of putting the largest amount of 
labour which could possibly be put on 
each ship, and with excellent results. 
For the cost of building, so far as the 
average cost of labour is concerned, as 
compared with the two preceding iron- 
clads, the Camperdown and the Colossus, 
was £16 13s. per ton on the Zrafalgar; 
whereas in the case of the Camper- 
down it was £25 ls. per ton, and of 
the Colossus £26 15s. The House will, 
therefore, see that this question is 
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well worthy of their attention. -If the 
Admiralty are to continue to be manu- 
facturers, as I believe it is essential 
they should, this House must draw a 
distinction between the methods in 
which it votes money for manufacturing 
purposes, and for the maintenance of 
combatant establishments. Therefore, 
if the House is favourably disposed to- 
wards the proposition of my noble 
Friend, it must not be assumed either 
that I, as representing the Admiralty, 
or my right hon. Friend, as represent- 
ing the War Department, admit that 
we are extravagant, or that the expres- 
sion in Her Majesty’s Speech that the 
Estimates have been framed with a care- 
ful regard to the economy is in any way 
incorrect. My belief is that, if it is 
possible to get over the initial difficulty 
to the appointment of such a Committee 
as I have described, the appointment of 
that Committee would not tend to the 
reduction of the Estimates. On the con- 
trary, I think the Committee will be 
astonished at the moderation of the de- 
mands of the Admiralty. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and Opposition laughter. | I know 
that that must seem a somewhat ridicu- 
lous contention to some hon. Gentlemen ; 
but I willlay before the House certain 
facts which I think will materially 
modify their views. My noble Friend, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, sent 
round a Circular calling attention to the 
great growth of expenditure during the 
last few years. I at once had a careful 
analysis and investigation made as to 
the growth of ‘expenditure that had 
taken place during the last 10 years in 
the Naval Votes, and the causes of it, to 
ascertain how far it was capable of re- 
duction. As Her Majesty’s Government 
propose, as soon as this debate is con- 
cluded, to take the time of the House for 
the discussion of Procedure, and, conse- 
quently, no discussion on National Ex- 
penditure can occur for some time to 
come, perhaps the House will excuse 
me if I take a few minutes in deal- 
ing with this question. In the interval 
between 1876 and 1886 the cost of 
the Navy had increased 16 per cent. 
Now, the extent of the duties which 
would be imposed upon the Navy in 
the event of war is governed by the 
amount of commerce which would have 
to be protected. The investigation I 
had made showed the extent to which 
our Mercantile Marine had increased 
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during those 10 years. I found that 
during those 10 years the amount of 
steam tonnage of the British Mercantile 
Marine which would have to be pro- 
tected had increased cent per cent. Not- 
withstanding the large decrease in 
sailing tonnage, the steam tonnage had 
increased to such an extent as to be 
very largely in excess of what it was 10 
years before. That increase was very 
remarkable when compared with the 
development of the Mercantile Marine of 
foreign nations. Whereas the combined 
Mercantile Marine of France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Austria were consi- 
derably more than half the tonnage of 
the British Empire 1¢ years ago, the 
tonnage of the British Empire at the 
present moment is considerably more 
than one-half the aggregate tonnage of 
these five nations. I also made inquiries 
as to the expenditure of foreign nations 
on their Navies during those 10 years. 
The increases are also noteworthy. 
During that period the expenditure of 
the French has increased 39 per cent, 
that of Germany 43 per cent, Russia 45 
per cent, and Italy 133 per cent. 
Austria r3mains very much the same. I 
think the House will admit that if the 
duties of the British Navy have been 
doubled during the past 10 years, and if 
the expenditure of foreign nations on an 
average has been increased by some- 
thing like 50 per cent, an increase of 
something like 16 per cent in the ex- 
penditure on our Navy is not an exorbi- 
tant demand on the British taxpayer. 
But that is not all. I am taking a year 
which is unfavourable—the present year 
—as the Estimates next year will show 
a considerable reduction. It is no use 
keeping a Navy unless it be adequate to 

erform its duties; it would be much 

etter to get rid of it and abolish it al- 
together. We are compelled to keep a 
strong Navy, because we draw the 
greatest proportion of our food supplies 
from abroad. We are getting closer 
packed, and are depending for a larger 
proportion of the food supply for our in- 
creasing — on supplies from 
abroad. It seems to me, therefore, 
quite clear that we must do one of two 
things. We must either endeavour to 
stimulate food supplies at home by a 
system of protection, or we must take 
measures to safeguard the transport of 
our food supplies from abroad. This is 
not a precaution in the interest of the 
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rich, but in that of the poor; for, if we 
are unfortunate enough to come into 
collision with foreign nations, they would 
be the first to suffer from scarcity in the 
food supply. Now, Sir, I have shown 
that the increase on the Navy during 
the past 10 years has only been 16 per 
cent. That has been entirely due to one 
item alone, the great development in the 
defensive strength of ships rendered 
necessary by recentinventions. It used 
to be assumed that a large expenditure 
was brought about by a combination of 
the services, or by those in the employ- 
ment of the respective services; but the 
dangerous combination which exists at 
the present time is from the increase in 
armaments of foreign nations. The 
enormous sums of money spent by 
foreign nations on warlike munitions 
has made the manufacture of these 
articles a very lucrative business. 
Science, art, and ingenuity have com- 
bined to make more deadly every day 
the weapons of war; and the result has 
been that the destructive power of in- 
struments of war, year by year, has 
increased and is increasing. It is essen- 
tial, if we maintain the Navy, that it 
should be armed with the latest im- 
provements and the most improved 
weapons ; and it is from this cause, and 
not from any increase in the establish- 
ment, that there has been certain ad- 
ditional expenditure during the past few 
years. These great ships and these 
huge guns take years in their construc- 
tion, and it is absolutely impossible that 
this country can ever get a satisfactory 
return for its expenditure unless the 
policy it pursues with regard to the 
Army and the Navy is continuous. 
Spasmodic expenditure and summary 
reduction are absolutely ruinous, and 
that is, undoubtedly, the result of the 
present system. Therefore, if the pro- 
position of my noble Friend be 
assented to and the difficulties I have 
indicated could be got over, I believe 
that we should be able to insure some- 
thing like continuity in our naval policy, 
because there would be acertain number 
of Members in the possession of official 
information which would enable them to 
apply a true test as to whether the ex- 
penditure of the Government was eco- 
nomical or not. Until very recently it 
was not the practice of the spending De- 
partments to lay any liability record be- 
fore Parliament. When I went to the 
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Admiralty in 1885 it was almost i 

sible to ascertain what our lia 
were; and it was afterwards discovered 
that, owing toa miscalculation, a sum of 
£80,000 had been spent which was not 
provided for. What I object to under 
the present system—lI speak as the Re- 
resentative of one of the great spending 
partments—is, that if an agitation is 
got up out-of-doors, or in this House, 
however powerful the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Treasury may be, they 
7 prevent the War Office = the 
iralty going into great expenditure. 
The general result of this is that by the 
time 19s. in wie pa is spent the agita- 
tion has cooled down, and they then 
decline to spend the last shilling, which 
would enable the previous 19s. to be 
of any avail. When we came into 
Office we found there was a liability 
on one item alone of something like 
£3,000,000. It is true that our ex- 
— is higher in the present year; 
ut we pro next year, notwithstand- 
ing the addition to the ships, to re- 
duce that liability to £350,000. Where 
the test of extravagance or economy 
is based on outlay alone, no cognizance 
is taken of this great reduction of 
liability. When I heard the late Prime 
Minister say that the only way of deal- 
ing with a Department was by a sum- 
mary reduction of expenditure, so far as 
the Admiralty is concerned, if that rule 
had been adopted we should have been 
forced to apply to our creditors under 
contracts made by the late Government 
a system of payment not very dissimilar 
to the Plan of eee oe There is an- 
other point which I think is deserving 
of attention—I think there should be 
greater caution and calculation before 
large schemes of expenditure are em- 
belied upon; but if the necessity for 
that expenditure be proved, then it ought 
to be expedited, and the work in hand 
completed with the greatest despatch 
possible. If there could bea more tho- 
rough investigation than that which the 
House of Commons, in its co: te ca- 
pacity, can exercise, I think it might lead 
to very desirable results. My right hon. 

Friend the First Lord of the 

is considering whether or not it would 
be possible to make some proposition 
similar to that which my noble Friend 
has made. Whether we can get over 
these difficulties or not, I am certain of 
one thing; and that is that no Govern- 
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ment, if it were to accept the appoi 
ment of such a Committee, could pledge 
itself to all or any of the recom- 
mendations it might make, for, inas- 
much as the Government, and not the 
Committee, are responsible for the policy 
of the expenditure to the country, they 
could not tie their hands beforehand. I 
think I have shown that, so far at least 
as the Admiralty is concerned, we have 
not been guilty of extravagance ; and I 
am bound, in fairness, to say that, if 
there was a considerable increase in the 
Army Estimates, that was mainly due 
to demands which we felt it our duty to 
ress upon the War Office. The dif- 
tae which arose between my noble 
Friend and the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty were almost entirely due to the 
fact of past Governments not having 
paid their way as they proceeded. The 
accumulated arrears of seven years have 
been heaped upon the Estimates of two 
years. I think, if a more thorough 
examination of the Estimates were made 
than is usual in this House, that each 
Government would be compelled to pay 
their way, and not postpone and heap 
up liabilities for their successors. The 
speech my noble Friend made yesterday 
brought back to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment how great a subtraction from our 
strength his separation from us has 
made. But, at any rate, we were con- 
soled in one respect, because my noble 
Friend stated, in the clearest and most 
emphatic way, that if we are not to 
have the advantage of his guidance and 
his advice, as we had in the past, at 
least we shall have his support in re- 
ference to the great question of the hour ; 
he is at one with us in our wish for the 
maintenance of the Union and the autho- 
rity of the law in Ireland, and will ever 
be ready to give us the benefit of his 
powerful advocacy and influence. My 
noble Friend spoke in a sanguine tone 
of the condition of Ireland, and consi- 
dered the victory practically won; and 
he hinted that we might with advantage 
disband the Unionist army which had 
won it. I believe the last Election has 
secured for a generation to come the in- 
tegrity of our Empire; but, as the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant stated 
the other night, it is no use maintaining 
the Union between those two countries 
unless in Ireland the authority of the 
law is upheld. We have yet that 
struggle to overcome. I believe the 
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issue will be successful. I believe we 
are on the eve of the last battle to be 
fought for some time to come. Cer- 
tainly, until a battle has been fought, 
until there is no likelihood of any fur- 
ther encounter occurring, no Member 
of the Government would be willing 
to insult those allies by whose assist- 
ance we nee so great and unexpected 
a victory last year, and by whose further 
co-operation we hope to secure the fruits 
of that victory. Now, we take our stand 
upon two of the greatest principles on 
which civilization rests—the unity of 
the Empire and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. The first has been made safe, 
and the second is being made secure 
against coercion. Until that desirable 
end is obtained, and until those prin- 
ciples are absolutely secured against any 
future combination, we cannot afford to 
part with a single one of our Friends 
opposite, who have given us such strong 
proof of their devotion to our cause by 
the self-sacrifice which they have im- 
posed upon themselves, and whose joint 
action with us in the future will, as I 
believe it has in the past, bring the 
cause we have at heart to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §.): 
Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to follow 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton) into the latter part of his 
argument. The noble Lord began by 
promising that he would only deal with 
questions of finance, and I propose to 
follow his example in that declaration, 
and not the inconsistent course he 
pursued in his last few sentences. I 
wish to say a few words to the House 
on the subject of the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). I will say 
at once that I was one of those who 
greatly regretted the secession of the 
noble Lord from the Government and 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, not 
only because during last Session the noble 
Lord appeared, in answering Questions 
put to the Government in the House, to 
be following sound rules of finance, but 
also because, on every opportunity he had 
during the Recess, whether it might be 
to deputations or in other ways, of giving 
his opinions on financial questions, he 
used those opportunities to lay down 
what seemed to me sound financial 
principles. Therefore, while saying no- 
thing as to the merits of the question 
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which was the immediate cause of his 
secession, and with no reference to my 
right hon. Friend who succeeds him, I 
regret the loss the Government has sus- 
tained in the noble Lord as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and I think, in the 
speech which the noble Lord delivered 
yesterday, he. thoroughly justified the 
impression he had previously made of 
the position he had taken up. I am not 
the only one who felt the value of the 
positions taken up by the noble Lord, 
and I will endeavour in a few words to 
state exactly what I mean. In that 
speech, Sir, the noble Lord has told us 
that for our present financial difficulties, 
or rather for the cure of those financial 
evils which he stated so plainly and 
fairly, he had two proposals to make, 
and the noble Lord who has just apoken 
(Lord George Hamilton) has referred to 
both of those proposals. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington suggests 
that it would tend to improve the dis- 
cussion of the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, and to improve the control of 
the House over the extravagance which 
obtains in the two Administrative De- 
partments, if the Estimates were accom- 
panied by a Memorandum in the nature 
of what the French call an exposé des 
motifs drawn up by the Minister respon- 
sible for the Estimates; ’a full Memo- 
randum, which would obviate a, good 
deal of the detail which overlays the 
Minister’s speech in introducing the 
Estimates, and the debate afterwards. 
I did not understand from the noble 
Lord that he proposed to supersede the 
statement of the responsible Minister by 
this Memorandum. What I understood 
him to say was that this Memorandum 
would be placed in the hands of Mem- 
hers to prepare them for discussing the 
Estimates—[ Lord Ranpo_rn CxurcHILL 
assented. |—a week or more before the 
speech of the Minister introducing those 
Estimates. I think, if we had this 
explanation in detail of the Estimates 
at that time, it would greatly facilitate 
the discussion of the Estimates by the 
House; and it would, at the same time, 
enable hon. Members who desired to ask 
questions on matters of detail to find for 
themselves the answers to those ques- 
tions; and therefore, in that respect, the 
Memorandum might lighten the state- 
ment of the Minister; for if this Memo- 
randum were habitually attached to the 
Army and Navy Estimates the Minister 
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himself would be saved a great mass of 
detail which hon. Members would have 
in their hands. Therefore, as to that 
proposal of the noble Lord, I venture to 
suggest to the House that it has great 
merit, and I hope the noble Lord will 
press it on his former Colleagues, and 
that it will become the rule in all future 
Estimates. The second proposal of the 
noble Lord was to refer the Estimates 
to a Committee. Now, I am not quite 
sure whether I understand exactly the 
proposal of the noble Lord. Does he 
say that there should be a Standing 
Committee for the Military and Naval 
Estimates? {Lord Ranpotpx CxvurcHiL 
dissented.] Or two Standing Com- 
mittees? [Lord Ranpotpn CuvurcHit, 
again dissented.] Or does the noble 
Lord propose that at this time, and 
not necessarily followed by a repeti- 
tion of the same process in future years, 
there should be a thorough overhaulin 

of the Army and Navy Estimates ? [Lord 
Ranpoirx Cuvurcuity assented. ]} If that 
is so, I can only say that I strongly sup- 
port that suggestion. But I think no- 
thing could ee more mischievous than a 
Standing Committee on the Army and 
Navy Estimates, even if it were com- 
posed of men of great authority on those 
subjects. The result would inevitably 
be that this Committee would be the 
masters of the situation, and not the 
Ministers who are responsible to the 
House and the country. If the same 
Chairman were appointed year after 
year, and cmentiol by a powerful Com- 
mittee, not only hon. Members, but the 
Army and Navy Departments, would 
look to that Chairman as the person 
with the greatest power in the matter, 
and not to the Minister; and, if that 
should be the case, an irresponsible 
Member of Parliament having this 
enormous power, then I say good-bye 
to all control of the administration of 
the Army or the Navy. I am further 
bound to uphold this plan, because it is 
identical with a proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) as Prime 
Minister, and myself as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in 1883, 1884, and 1885, 
We found, unfortunately, that the pro- 
posal was not agreeable to the general 
body of the House, and we most re- 
luctantly abandoned it. We believe 
now, as we believed then, that it would 
be most beneficial. Now, Sir, let me 
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remind the House of what really hap- 
pened, because I think it is important 
that those who have desired financial 
and administrative economy—I am not 





king exclusively of any one side of | ( 


the House—should know exactly what 
took place in recent years on the sub- 
ject. In 1883 I had the honour of 
opening this Budget, and in my Finan- 
cial Statement I went with some detail 
into the Military and Naval Expendi- 
ture of the previous 20 years. I think 
I with the year 1862 or 1863, 
and I showed what the expenditure on 
the Army and Navy had been in five or 
six different periods within that time, 
during what years the Estimates had 
fallen, and when and why they were 
raised. On the following day we did 
our best, on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Peter Rylands), to explain the salient 
points of these fluctuating charges ; and 
we impressed on the House that if they 
wished to have this expenditure put on 
such a footing that everyone could see to 
what the increased Estimates were due, 
that could best be done by appointing a 
Committee to examine thoroughly into 
Army and Navy Expenditure. The 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty will forgive me if I remind him 
of the ground on which he based his 
opposition to that proposal. He said it 
was a Vote of Censure on my two Col- 
1 es—the Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and on that ground he could not su 
port it. When the noble Lord brought 
forward that argument, I think he must 
have done so merely on the spur of the 
moment, without sufficiently consider- 
ing that no Cabinet, having deliberately 
decided upon such inquiry, could be 
supposed to be censuring Members of 
their own body. Well, we were de- 
feated, or, rather, the noble Lord blocked 
our Motion, and for a month we never 
could bring in on; but, as he has 
changed his mind and is ready to sup- 

rt this pro , I will throw that in 

is teeth no longer. I trust the House 
will now support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in taking steps which to them 
appear wise for helping the House to 
exercise more control over expenditure. 
I entirely agree with the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington when he 
eaid— 


Mr. Childers 
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“Parliament is impotent, unless the Go- 
vernment leads the way, in respect to the 
control of this expenditure.” 

The noble Lord who has just spoken 
Lord George Hamilton) gave a good 
illustration of the impotence of Parlia- 
ment in dealing with the small details 
of Estimates when they are brought 
before this House on the authority of 
the Government, and how rarely it hap- 
ns that any sensible impression has 
n made upon the Estimates, even in 
small points, much less upon any large 
source of expenditure. During the 27 
years that I have been in the House I 
do not remember any case of sensible 
reduction of expenditure, either in the 
Army or the Navy, being effected by a 
vote of this House, although some 20 
years previously, no doubt, there was 
an instance in which economy in the 
Army was brought about. hether 
this is connected, as the noble Lord has 
suggested, with the democratic constitu- 
tion of the House, or whatever the cause 
may be, there can be no question that it is 
practically impossible for those who are 
not themselves in the secrets of Office 
to control and reduce l'ublic Expendi- 
ture upon the great Services, and that 
it must rest with the Government itself 
to propose to Parliament the proper 
measures to be taken. At the same 
time, do not let it be assumed that even 
with a powerful Committee, led by the 
Government, it will be over-easy to 
effect very great reductions, unless that 
Committee is thoroughly impressed with 
the relative importance of the economies 
suggested, and appreciates whatin reality 
the great sources of increased expendi- 
ture have been. I have taken some 
trouble to see in what consists the large 
increase in the Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure since 1867-8, when Mr. Dis- 
raeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
At that period the Estimates were fairly 
controlled; but, at the same time, with- 
out any very violent desire to reduce 
them. The noble Lord stated the other 
day that the increase in the Naval and 
Military Estimates since about that time, 
and comparing averages of years, was 
£6,000,000, and he was not very far 
wrong. As between 1867-8 and 1885-6, 
the increase of the net Army and Navy 
Expenditure is about £6,250,000. The 
House may, perhaps, be curious to 
know in what that increase really con- 
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sists. The Army has had 15,000 men 
added toit. The Votes for pay, cloth- 
ing, and provisions have increased by 
about £2,000,000. The increase for 
retired pay and pensions is £750,000, 
and the increase for ordnance and all 
other Votes is £1,250,000, the total in- 
crease in the Army Expenditure being 
£4,000,000. In regard to the Army, 
therefore, it will have to be remembered 
that the main items of increase—pay, 

nsion, food, and clothing—are very 

ifficult to attack. But the increase of 
Navy Expenditure is totally different. 
Instead of there having been an increase 
of 15,000 men, there has been a decrease 
of 6,000 ; for our ships, although afford- 
ing a vastly larger fighting power, now 
require a much smaller number of men 
than 18 years ago. The Votes for pay, 
clothing, and provisions have been re- 
duced by £500,000, while the Votes 
for retired pay and pensions have been 
increased by £500,000; but the Votes 
for shipbuilding and ro ie wars g have 
increased by £2,000,000. But everyone 
knows that great war ships, which used 
to cost £100,000 or £200,000, now cost 
£500,000 or £1,000,000 each. Other 
Votes have increased by £250,000. Thus 
the Navy increase has been £2,250,000. 
There will, of course, be some difficulty 
in dissociating the economical from the 
political parts of the inquiry. Of course, 
no Government could refer to a Com- 
mittee high questions of policy in- 
volving expenditure on the Navy and 
Army, especially on the Navy. I think, 
however, that an inquiry, carefully con- 
ducted by men of position and experi- 
ence, and, above all, by business men, will 
be able to effect a great deal without 
touching politics at all. I hope that 
such a Committee, if appointed, will 
bear in mind what the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) has so well said to- 
night, as to the advantages of proceeding 
rapidly when building ships. When 
you have once decided what ships you 
want to build, I am sure that it is a 
sound rule to build and complete them 
as speedily as possible, without waiting 
to see what further improvements science 
or experience might suggest. The ten- 
deney of the Departments is to make 
small changes and improvements as the 
work goes on ; but, in my opinion, these 
had better be introduced into the next 
ship, and not delay the particular ship 
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in hand. I do not assent to all his doc- 
trines; but, ing generally, I be- 
lieve that the of the Admi- 
ralty has given the House good advice, 
and I feel certain that if, in addition 
to his improvements, the proposal of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
is adopted, we shall get both the effi- 
and the economy mentioned in 


cien 
the Queen's Speech. That being so, I 
shall be most happy, to the best of my 


humble powers, to facilitate and assist 
the carrying out of the plan which he 
has suggested. 

Me. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Sir, I do not propose to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken (Mr. Childers) in his observa- 
tions with respect to the Army and 
Navy, of which he has so large expe- 
rience, as I have neither title nor know- 
ledge to qualify me to do so, further 
than to say that, in case of either wan- 
ton negligence or extravagant expendi- 
ture, I am certain it is not from this 
Government or this side of the House 
that any o ition to a most sweeping 
inquiry will be made. Indeed, I do not 
think that I should have intervened in 
this debate but for the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which, so far as I am able to judge, 
must be regarded as the prelude to a 
series of attacks on the financial policy 
of the Government as a whole. I am 
not concerned, nor am I called upon, to 
undertake a defence of the Government 
in these matters, which is perfectly well 
able to take care of itself. But I am 
concerned, in common with Gentlemen 
who sit on this side of the House, and 
in common, I have no doubt, with many 
on the other side of the House, in the 
maintenance of the Union and the 
Unionist Party—to use the language of 
the noble Lord himself—‘ intact and 
unimpaired,” and on those grounds I 
ask permission to make some observa- 
tions on his speech. The noble Lord 
(Lord George _—) to-night con- 
gratulated himself on the fact that it 
was evident that the support of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
was still to be given to the inal 
principle and policy of the Government— 
namely, the maintenance of the Union 
and of the Unionist Party ‘‘ intact and 
unimpaired.” But I must say that some 
of the noble Lord’s references last night 
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to the Liberal Unionists and their j 
Leaders were not so satisfactory in that 
respect as they might have been. Even 
if that were so, I confess that I am one 
of those who prefer to judge a man by 
what he does rather than by what he 
says. Therefore, I ask permission to 
intervene in this debate. Let me just 
say a word or two upon what the noble 
Lord said with reference to Ireland. 
We have reason to be grateful to the 
noble Lord for his references to Ireland ; 
and, speaking as an English landlord, I 
will venture to tender him my thanks 
for his able vindication of the landlords 
of that country, and for the generous 
and just tribute which he paid to the 
manner in which many Irish landlords 
are endeavouring to perform their duties, 
although by tbe legislation of this House 
they have long ago been deprived of all 
the rights which attach to property in 
Ireland. Most cordially, also, would I re- 
echo the sentiments which the noble Lord 
expressed towards the Chief Secretary 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) in reference 
to the way in which my right hon. 
Friend has fulfilled the most formidable 
and most difficult and most thankless 
task which can fall to the lot of any 
Minister in these days—-namely, the 
government of Ireland. There is much, 
indeed, which I should like to add upon 
this subject had it not been so well said 
already by the noble Lord. In the next 
place, may I be permitted to refer in a 
single sentence to the references which 
fell last night from the noble Lord to the 
New Rules of Procedure, and the per- 
sonal references which he did me the 
honour of making to myself? The noble 
Lord assured us that the Rules laid 
upon the Table are precisely the same as 
they were when he left the Cabinet. I 
can well believe it, and I am glad to 
hear it. Knowing, as I do, the ex- 
tremely intractable and wilful, and 
sometimes, I might say, almost im- 
ible disposition of the noble Lord, 
must say that I think that the greatest 
credit is done to my speeches and per- 
ambulations throughout the country— 
to which the noble Lord has somewhat 
scornfully alluded—by the form which 
the New Rules have actually assumed. 
The noble Lord is a master of exposition 
—he is an absolute master of langua, 
—and no one will convince me that Ee 
could have ex himself with the 
singular infelicity and extraordinary 
‘Mr. Chaplin 
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clumsiness which he must have shown 
if these Rules are what he intended 
them to be. I have not the smallest 
doubt that I have been successful in 
converting either the noble Lord him- 
self—no small matter in itself—or in 
inducing his Colleagues to resist much 
more stringent propositions. I have, 
therefore, no acknowledgment to make, 
as he said very properly last night, to 
the extremely Radical Member for South 
Paddington. But, on the contrary, I 
think I have every reason to congratu- 
late myself. If the Rules of Procedure 
have not been altered, there is some- 
thing else which has been, according 
to the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill)—if they are framed with due 
regard to efficiency and economy—and 
that is the Estimates, and the expendi- 
ture which they involved, upon which the 
noble Lord informed us that he resigned. 
Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, was the third 
day on which we have had debate since 
Parliament re-assembled. We have 
been favoured by the noble Lord with 
two explanations of that resignation 
already. A resignation must be some- 
what awkward and somewhat serious 
in the mind of the person who resigns, 
if it requires an explanation every other 
day. Last night we were told em- 
phatically by the noble Lord that it was 
not upon the coaling stations that his 
resignation was made. And yet—I 
heard his statement and read it after- 
wards with the greatest care—it ap- 
pears that the letter to Lord Salisbury 
was absolutely clear, and that there is 
no foundation whatever for his strictures 
on the Prime Minister, when the noble 
Lord charges him with being such a 
master of tactics and fastening the ques- 
tion of the coaling stations upon him as 
the cause of his resignation This is 
what the noble Lord wrote— 


“The War Estimates might be very con- 
siderably reduced if the expenditure on the 
fortifications and guns and garrisons of military 
ports, mercantile ports, and coaling stations 
were abandoned or modified. But of this I see 
no chance, and, under the circumstances, I 
cannot continue to be responsible for the 
finances.’’ 


Well, if this is not a perfectly distinct 
resignation upon a specified point I do 
not know what it is, and therefore his 
retort upon the Prime Minister was un- 
called for, and unjustified by anythin 
which happened. Then the noble Lo 
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says that he was pledged up to the eyes 
to retrenchment, and that, therefore, it 
was impossible for him to reconsider his 
position. But in which direction? By 
previous speeches to an increase of ex- 
penditure, or by previous speeches in 
favour of reduction? What is no in- 
frequent occurrence with the noble Lord 
—he was distinctly pledged both ways. 
I am going to quote, in defence of the 
Government and the attitude they have 
taken up, one or two singular and re- 
markable statements of the noble Lord 
in former days. I remember reading 
with great interest at the time the ac- 
count of an interview between the noble 
Lord and some representative of a well- 
known journal in this country, The Pall 
Mali Gazette. It is, among other things, 
on the subject of the expenditure on the 
Army and Navy— 

“ As to the Navy, if all The Pall Mall Gatette 
says is true, then nothing short of an immediate 
expenditure on an adequate scale can be thought 
of. I am bound to say that all I have heard 
entirely bears'‘out ‘The Truth about the Navy,’ 
and I shall be much surprised if the debate in 
the House of Commons does not conclusively 
make in the same direction... .. For my 
own part, if ‘The Truth about the Navy’ be 
admitted, then a large expenditure spread over 
a number of years should be incurred, and I 
should not hesitate fora moment about it, for 
I believe it would be as popular as it would be 
patriotic.” 

Then, so large were the noble Lord’s 
ideas that he goes on— 


‘*Even worse than nothing would be a 

wretched million or two, which would do no 
good, but an infinity of harm in hanging the 
whole question up.” 
I suppose the noble Lord has changed his 
opinions on the subject, and something 
has led him to believe that such an expen- 
diture would not be popular. Now, I wish 
to quote an opinion of the noble Lord to 
which more importance attaches, because 
it was made after the period when he 
had succeeded to the responsible position 
of a Minister of the Crown in this 
country. Speaking on the 12th of 
August, 1885, and addressing a large 
meeting in Dorsetshire, he made this 
statement, which contrasts most remark- 
ably with the position and the attitude 
which he has recently adopted— 

“The policy we are pursuing is a great one. 
It is a policy upon which we shall go to the 
country. It isa policy which has for its ob- 
ject the strengthening of the Empire at home 
and abroad..... t is a policy by which 
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ing Na uate to the defence of our com- 
ne , ph and our Colonies.” 

Now, Sir, I have given the House two 
instances in which, most undoubtedly, 
the noble Lord was pledged to a very 
large increase of expenditure, because 
it is impossible to suppose that by a re- 
duction of expenditure you can create 
an adequate, and even an overwhelming 
Navy. But I wish to be perfectly fair, 
and I will give to the House his latest 
statements as a Minister, and while he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
question of expenditure. And this is 
the statement that he made, speaking 
on a celebrated occasion at Dartford, 
and when he made that speech which 
created so much sensation in the country. 
He dwelt there for some time on his 
eagerness and great anxiety, represent- 
ing the particular Office that he then 
filled, to do that which undoubtedly was 
most desirable and most praiseworthy in 
itself—to bring about, if possible, a 
great reduction in expenditure, and con- 
sequently in the taxation of the people. 
And he said— 

“‘T frankly confess that I shall be bitterly 
disappointed if it is not in my power in one, or, 
at any rate, in two years, te show to the public 
that a very honest and very earnest effort has 
been made in that direction, and that it has 
been attended with a practical and sensible 
result.” 

That was a statement with which no one 
would dream of quarrelling for a mo- 
ment, but which was deserving of every 
possible support and praise. But the 
noble Lord was not satisfied to give one 
or two years for the attainment of this 
result, but he hardly allowed one or two 
months to go by before he came forward 
with his proposals to his Colleagues in 
the Cabinet, and then, because his views 
were not at once acvepted, he thought it 
his imperative duty to resign. What I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to is this. Granted that he was pledged 
to a reduction of mee ame was he 
not pledged to something else besides, 
and pledged ten times more than on that 
question ? What did he say at Dartford 
about the duty of the Government and 
the cardinal principle of their policy ? I 
am almostafraid of wearying the House 
by frequent quotations, but the House 
and the country ought to be reminded of 
these explicit statements made within so 
short a period; and I must ask the 
House to listen to the words used by the 
noble Lord only about three months ago. 
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At Dartford, the noble Lord unfolded a 
great programme of policy to the people 
on the part of his Colleagues as well as 
of himself. He dealt with a great 
variety of subjects at that time, includ- 
ing, of course, the question of expendi- 
ture; but he declared that one and all 
of those subjects must be held subordi- 
nate to the great cardinal principle of 
the maintenance, intact and unimpaired, 
of the union of the Unionist Party. The 
noble Lord said— 

“Now, let me turn to the Pony of the 
future. The main principle of that policy—I 
pray you to bear in mind—the guiding principle 
and motive of the policy of the Government in 


the future will be to maintain intact and unim- 
ired the union of the Unionist Party. We 





ow how much depends, how almost entirely | 8 


the future of England depends, on the union of 
the Unionist Party ; how every institution which 
we value, all the liberties which we prize, are 
for the time bound up in the union of the Party ; 
and everything we do” 
I beg the House to mark this— 

** Everything we do, either in domestic or 

foreign affairs, shall be subordinated to the 
cardinal principle of the union of the Unionist 
Party. Subject to that principle,’’ he says, “ let 
us examine the details of what we may propose 
to get next Session.” 
And then he proceeds to deal with all 
those secondary and subordinate ques- 
tions to which I have already alluded. 
Well, I listened with great attention to 
hear what defence would be set up by 
the noble Lord in reference to this part 
of the question. Hesaysit is quite true 
that it is our duty to maintain the Union, 
but that the right way of doing it is to 

‘identify the Government of the Union— 
the Party of the Union—in the minds of the 
English people with good government, with 
efficient administration, and with progressive 
legislation.” 

Undoubtedly, in this he was perfectly 
right; but the noble Lord has no 
monopoly in the Conservative Party, and 
he never has had, so far as I know, of 
the desire either for good government, 
efficient administration, or progressive 
legislation. What, I ask, is the most 
difficult point in the government of this 
country at the present moment? Un- 
doubtedly, it is the government of 
Ireland ; and on that very question, the 
cardinal question of all, in the govern- 
ment of this country at this time, the 
noble Lord last night extended his 
blessing to the Ministry ; and, therefore, 
it clearly cannot be on that point that 
he is dissatisfied. Then, as to progres- 
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sive legislation, I take the e 
of the Government, and with that the 
noble Lord last night expressed his 
satisfaction. He said it was an ample 
and abundant programme, and he was 
mightily pleased with it, because he said 
that it bore a strong family resemblance 
to a famous speech made in Kent. It is 
ns true that it was shadowed forth in 
e speech made at Dartford; and with 
the single exception of the closure, 
which everybody understood the noble 
Lord to mean closure by a bare majority 
—a point to which I took objection— 
with that single exception, I expressed 
my hearty approval ofthe Dartford pro- 
gramme. hat was the Dartford pro- 
ramme? It was not the policy of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington. I heard the noble Lord him- 
self spend at least a quarter of an hour 
in explaining to a popular audience at 
Bradford that this Dartford programme, 
about which so much fuss was made at 
the time, was nothing morenor less, with 
the single exception of the measure re- 
lating to the question of tithes, than a 
ae copy of the original programme 
aid down by Lord Salisbury at New- 
ort the year before. Then, I want to 
now—and I have cited the noble Lord 
himself as a witness on this subject—I 
want to know whether it is possible that 
he can have adopted this course fora 
single moment because we are refusing 
to identify ourselves as a Party with 
progressive legislation? Asto what the 
noble Lord said last night with reference 
to the Leaders of the Liberal Unionists 
and their Party, and as to the taunts 
which he levelled at them, I must say 
that I heard his language with pro- 
found regret. It is barely three months 
since there was nothing which the 
noble Lord could say that was suffi- 
ciently good of the whole of the Liberal 
Unionists and their Leaders. He 
praised their self-sacrifice, he praised 
their loyalty, he praised their honour- 
able conduct ; of I desire for myself, 
and I am certain also for the whole 
of the Party on this (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, to say that we 
resent and utterly repudiate the taunts 
which the noble Lord flung at them. 
The fact is, I am very much afraid, that 
by the two explanations the noble Lord 
has given us, he has only made his 3 ne 
tion worse than it was before. There 
was a general desire and a general dis- 
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position on the part of the whole Con- 
servative Party, not to say one word of 
condemnation of his attitude until his 
explanation was heard, and if his expla- 
nation had been confined to what he 
stated in his first speech on the opening 
night of the Session, nothing would have 
fallen from me on the subject. But, I 
must say that I think the noble Lord 
proved last night that he had not the 
shadow of a leg to stand on. The noble 
Lord, however, is not satisfied, and he is 
going to make his appeal to the people. 
What is he going to tell them about the 
Union ? Why, that he, the Minister of 
all others pledged up to the eyes to 
maintain the union of the Unionist 
Party intact and unimpaired, within a 
briet couple of months afterwards has, 
so far ashe is himself concerned, chucked 
the fortunes of the Unionist Party to 
the winds; and, by his resignation, has 
dealt at the cause of the Union about 
as heavy a blow as was possibly in 
the power for any individual man to 
give it. And why is this done? 
Why are these solemn pledges departed 
from? Because—and for nothing more 
—because the Government would not 
consent to leave the ports and coaling 
stations of the Empire undefended ; and 
because they would not grant the noble 
Lord a reduction of £500,000 on the 
Estimates. Well, what has he got to 
say to the people on the question of the 
Estimates and of expenditure? In my 
humble opinion, this is more extra- 
ordinary still. Husband your resources 
—says the noble Lord in effect—in time 
of peace; make no preparation for the 
possibilities of war; leave your ports 
and your coaling stations altogether 
undefended ; repose on the undying his- 
toric memories of the past, so that when 
war is actually upon you, and the fight 
has already begun, then you will be 
able to display the exuberance of your 
resources in all their irresistible might. 
That is the noble Lord’s idea of states- 
manlike economy and efficiency. The 
noble Lord made a suggestion last 
night by proposing that all these mat- 
ters should be referred to a Committee 
of this House. We have had a great 
many Committees in this House on 
many different subjects, and I have no 
objection to the inquiries they make if 
good is to be the result; but does the 
noble Lord suppose that these matters 
have never been the subject of in- 
quiries before? I think, considering 
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the responsibility of his position, and 
more than all considering the enormous 
responsibility which attached to his 
resignation, the noble Lord ought to 
have made himself more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with everything that has 
transpired in this respect in the past. 
But I wish to remind the House that 
this question was carefully considered 
some years ago by a Royal Commission 
presided over by Lord Dalhousie; and, 
in the report of that Commission, hon. 
Members will find a most pregnant sen- 
tence, which is more than ever applio- 
able to the circumstances of the present 
day. The noble Lord has told us to put 
off our preparations until the time when 
war begins. What was the report of 
that Commission, presided over by an 
able, a distinguished, and experienced 
statesman, and composed of men who 
were thoroughly competent to sift the 


question to the bottom, and report upon 
1t °— 


‘*Recent events,” they say, ‘‘have taught 
us that we must not rely in future on having 
time for preparation. Wars will be sudden in 
their commencement, and short in their dura- 
tion, and woe to that country which is not pre- 
pared to defend itself against any contingency 
that may arise, or combinations that may be 
formed against it.” 


I do not believe that the people of this 
country are likely for one moment to be 
misled by the extremely foolish .senti- 
ments—I believe that ‘ clap-trap” 
would be the right word—I will not 
use it—I. do not wish for a moment, 
Sir, to depart from the proper courtesies 
of debate—but I do not believe for a 
moment that the people of this country 
would be misled by the idle and the 
foolish sentiments which the noble Lord 
expressed on this point last night. Let 
him, in Heaven’s name, make his 
appeal to the people when he likes. 
They must have strangely changed 
their nature, unless the noble Lord is 
destined to be quickly and piteously 
disappointed. What the people of this 
country like is a man whose Party and 
whose Leader know they can rely upon 
him in the hour of their need. What 
the people of England dislike above all 
—what I am satisfied he will find, they 
will bitterly resent in a great crisis of 
aflairs like the preceut—is the desertion 
of a Government, of a Party, and of a 
cause by one from whom they had every 
right and {every reason to believe, from 
everything which he had said before, 
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that he would have given his command- 
ing powers and all his efforts to their 
support. 
zn. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not feel called upon 
to make any apology for interposing in 
the debate, because, partly owing to the 
fact that he had taken a somewhat 
active part in recent events in Ireland, 
and particularly in reference to the 
atrocities which had lately taken place 
at Glenbeigh, and partly that during 
the course of the debate he had been 
attacked with all the violence and ma- 
lignant ingenuity of which the junior 
Members of the Tory Party were cap- 
able, he might fairly be expected, and 
even claim a right, to say something 
on the subject. But he would not 
have troubled the House in saying any- 
thing in self-defence, had he not felt 
bound to do so in the interests of the 
r persecuted tenantry of Ireland. 
e hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) had done 
him the honour of quoting some utter- 
ances of his in Ireland, and he thanked 
the hon. and gallant Member for having 
done so, because it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of re-affirming on the floor of the 
House of Commons what he had said on 
public platforms in Ireland. They were 
utterances of which he was not ashamed, 
and he did not think, under the circum- 
stances, anyone could blame him who 
had a grain of humanity or common 
sense in his disposition. He found a 
special reference to these utterances of 
his in Notes from Ireland, a publica- 
tion of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, directing the attention of the 
Government to his speeches, of which 
he made no doubt the Attorney-General 
for Ireland and the Chief Secretary had 
taken due notice. If he was to be 
hounded down in this fashion for 
passages quoted from his speeches, he 
wanted to know where were these 
Gentlemen who devoted so much atten- 
tion to him when the right hon. Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) went over to Belfast to incite 
his fellow-countrymen to civil war. A 
few moments ago, there was sitting on 
the opposite Benches the hon. Member 
for East Belfast (Mr. De Cobain), who, 
notwithstanding the Oath of Allegiance 
to Her Majesty which he had taken that 
evening at the Table of the House, had 
uttered the most treasonable expressions 
—had not only incited tocivil war, but had 
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absolutely used treasonable utterances 
aginst Her Majesty herself. No evil 
effects had resulted from what he (Mr. 
Conybeare) had said in Ireland, whilst 
the worst riots known in their recollec- 
tion had been the result, had been the 
outcome of the speeches of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 


}and the hon. Member for East Belfast. 


He had only to say with reference to the 
attacks made upon him—both past, 
present, and future—that he stood there 
fully conscious of his ey as 
a representative of the democracy of 
this country. Though his constituency 
was in a distant part of the country, it 
was, perhaps, all the better for that, 
because it would remain uncorrupted by 
the taint of metropolitan snobocracy. He 
was not sent to that House to bandy per- 


| Sonalities with the professional punsters 


and the political buffoons of the Tory 
Party. The issues in debates of this 
kind were grave and solemn, and he 
would not be deterred from entering on 
the path which he had marked out for 
himself. If it were in his power to 
assist the poor, the oppressed, the 
struggling and the weak, against the 
rich and powerful, the selfish classes 
and the monopolists, he should not 
hesitate to do so. He had no fear 
but that his constituents would fully 
approve all that he might deem it his 
duty to do in that behalf. Why were 
the Tory Party so angry with the 
part he had taken? Because in the 
ast, when battles were waging in the 
ouse on behalf of Ireland, the Irish 
Members had to fight alone, but since 
the extension of the franchise the demo- 
eracy of England had felt it its duty to 
range itself with the people of Ireland ; 
and, to-day, the democracy of England 
was wide-awake, and was determined to 
fight side by side with the democracy of 
Ireland in defence of the rights of the 
ple against the interests of the classes. 
ormerly the democracy had no ears to 
hear, because the only channel of infor- 
mation available tothem—the plutocratic 
Press of this country — systematically 
kept back from the people the informa- 
tion which it should be the duty of the 
Press to convey. As illustrating this, he 
might mention that only a week ago the 
hon. Member for North Meath, a friend 
of his, wrote from Glenbeigh a long and 
interesting and important letter, meeting 
false statements published in Zhe Times 
with reference to the evictions, and he 
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sent that letter to The Times, and also to 
The Daily News. The Daily News had the 
good sense and the good feeling to pub- 
lish the letter, but Zhe 7imes had neither 
the impartiality nor the good sense to 

ut the letter in. In fact, he presumed 
that Zhe Times was afraid to publish the 
letter, because the more light was let in 
upon the atrocities of Glenbeigh, the 
worse it would be for its clients and 
readers. [Jronical laughter.} He could 
assure hon. Members who laughed that 
the English people would not much 
longer suffer themselves to be taxed for 
the purpose of enabling Irish landlords 
to turn out their unfortunate tenants ; 
not merely when they would not, but 
when they could not pay their rents, and 
to demolish and burn the humble houses 
which they themselves had built. Now 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Tyrone (Lord Ernest Hamilton) had 
condemned the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) for interfering on an estate 
as to which he knew very little, but, if 
the hon. Member did so, his conduct was 
at all events no worse than that of the 
accredited agents of the Government ; 
because one of the most singular por- 
tions of the evidence of Mr. Plunket 
in the Dublin Police Court was that 
in which he had to admit that, insti- 
gated by the Chief Secretary or in com- 
munication with Sir Redvers Buller, he 
interfered between landlord and tenant 
in a case of which admittedly he knew 
nothing atall. It had been said by some 
Members on the opposite Benches, that 
an extended application of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Purchase Act would settle the 
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per figure. Many statements had been 
published in the newspapers with refer- 
ence to the treatment of the Glenbeigh 
cottagers by the landlord, which he must 
stigmatize as false statements. They had 
been told that the landlord had been most 
enerous during the 24 years he had 
re on the estate in the treatment of his 
tenants; that the agent, Roe, offered most 
magnanimous terms to them; that the 
tenantry had broken faith, and that in 
consequence, the parish priest, Father 
Quilter, had left them to their own re- 
sources; that the agitation had been 
wholly instigated by the National 
League, &c. He had no hesitation in 
denouncing every one of those state- 
ments as false. Up to 1879 the 
rents at Glenbeigh had been paid 
regularly. Indeed, so great was the 
desire of the tenants to pay at that 
time that—he had it on the authority of 
the medical officer—it was found neces- 
sary on rent day to have a policeman to 
keep order among the tenants as they 
rushed into the agent’s office. Had 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House heard of the foraging expeditions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Winn among these poor 
eople for free supplies of eggs, and 
bow , and fresh butter? He had dis- 
covered at a hotel, where he was stayin, 
at Glenbeigh, that this gentleman ved 
three months at the hotel some years 
ago, and ran up a bill of £90; and that 
he decamped one day without paying 
it, and that it still remained unpaid. 
With respect to rack-renting, Mr. Winn’s 
son alleged that the rents remained the 





same to-day as they were 86 years age. 
Hon. Members were aware that Griffith’s 


Irish difficulty, and was the weapon which | 
the Nationalist Party most dreaded. | valuation had not been made 86 years 
Well, one of the things which he had | ago, but that it was made somewhere 


been advising the tenants in Ireland to 
do was not to purchase holdings under 
that Act, or under any similar Act, be- 
cause the Land Judges were creating a 
block in the business of the Land Court 
by refusing to allow estates to be sold at 
their present market value. As a rule, 
only one-fourth, or at the most one-third, 


about 1850. He and other hon. Gentle- 
men had taken down the facts from more 
than 30 of these tenants, and found that 
in every case the rent was grossly above 
the valuation, and in many cases more 
than double the valuation. He was 
also informed that when the Hon. Row- 
‘land Winn came into the property, he 


‘got rid of the old agent who remon- 








of the purchase value of the property in 
land belonged to the cnadttioln and the strated with him as to raising the rents 
rest to the tenants, and that being so, it at all; and the rents were raised until 
was a monstrous thing to compel the| the poor people were as rack-rented as 
tenants to go into these Courts and pay | they were to-day. He could give the 
for the fee-simple of their holdings 15 | House many instances of what he would 
and 20 years’ purchase for their own venture to characterize as tyranny exer- 

roperty—for the improvements effected | cised over the tenants. one case, 
iy themselves—when five or six years’!some of them who had gone into a 
copse and cut some branches, had 


purchase would more likely be the pro- ! 
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been summoned by the landlord and 
fined £26; while, in another case, a 
man had been fined £5 for having 
some wood in his possession which was 
not worth more than 2s. To illustrate 
the impartiality of which they had heard 
in connection with the treatment of these 
tenants, he would mention that at the 
time of this case the agent of the estate 
was acting as a magistrate, and left the 
Bench, on the case coming on, in order 
to give evidence. They had heard of 
the kindness of General Buller and 
Judge Ourran. From evidence which 
he had got, he could assure the House 
that these poor people, when they went 
before Judge Curran, were bullied and 
brow-beaten by him, and were never 
allowed to toll their own story; and 
Father Quilter himself had described 
Judge Curran’s conduct as worthy of a 
Star Chamber Court. He referred to 
the pamphlet of the I. L. P. U. to show 
that Sir Redvers Buller had acted cer- 
tainly not impartially as between land- 
lord and tenant. He had started with 
a misconception, because there was no 
evidence given of the alleged combina- 
tion among the tenants to refuse to 
pay their rents. The only evidence 
was that there had not been, and was 
not, any combination on the estate what- 
ever. In the police court, he swore that 
he was not sent there at all with the 
view of interfering between laudlord 
and tenant in connection with social 
order ; while he had written to Messrs. 
Darley and Roe, the agents on the 
Glenbeigh estate, in these terms—-‘‘ I 
have reason to be anxious about the 
possibility of preserving order in the 
district”; and three days later he ad- 
vised and instigated the levelling of 
the peasants’ homes. If Sir Redvers 
Buller wrote the truth in these letters, 
he must have sworn what was false 
in the witness box in Dublin. If 
Sir Redvers Buller was right in his 
conclusions, all the evidence which they 
had collected showed that he was wrong 
in asserting that there was a deliberate 
combination among them not to pay 
rents which they were able to pay. Even 
in the presence of the Sheriff, when a 
oor man was proceeding to explain why 
he was unable to pay, he was at once 
shut up by the Sheriff; and, if they had 
not been on the spot, the whole country 
would continue to believe that these poor 
ple were, what they were not—a dis- 
onest set of people. The statement of 
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Mr. Roe that he had only burnt the 
houses of persons who could afford to 
pay, was not correct in a single case. It 
was said that Mr. Roe was anxious to 
settle with the tenants in every case he 
could. But this was not borne out by 
the facts, for in more than one instance 
when a tenant brought in the full half- 
year’s rent, part of which had in most 
cases been borrowed, Mr. Roe refused to 
accept it on the technical ground that 
his co-tenant would not or could not pay. 
He could also mention instances in which 
the houses of poor tenants who were 
destitute were burned down. In one 
case—that of Tom Burke—the tenant had 
no stock for four or five years. Hehada 
wife and four children, who were notori- 
ously supporting themselves by begging 
round the country; and, such was the 
destitution in this case, that temporary 
relief had been ordered by the Poor Law 
Authorities, and the police, with the 
permission of their commanding officer, 
collected £1 2s. 6d. for the immediate 
assistance of this poor family. He wanted 
to comment upon the character of those 
ruffians who were let loose upon the most 
inoffensive, most honest, and most indus- 
trious people that he ever came across, 
and who demolished their houses before 
their eyes and turned them out on the 
mountain side. The bailiffs and crow- 
bar brigade were men of the most 
disreputable antecedents, some of whom, 
he was informed, had been convicted 
of felonies; and they behaved in the 
most ruffianly manner, and used the 
foulest language. The Constabulary 
also, in many instances, behaved 
with great violence, punching and 
knocking down girls with the butt-end 
of their rifles. Would the Attorney 
General allow his emissaries, the Con- 
stabulary, to perpetrate all these acts of 
violence and brutality upon these poor 
people without calling them to account ? 
If they wanted to train up the poor 
children of the poor people, if they 
wanted to implant in their hearts 
hatred of their government, if they 
wanted to teach them to grow up 
patriotic young rebels—the best thing 
they could do was to go on with this 
fiendish work of burning the roofs of 
their fathers. Who could deny that 
they were setting a premium upon vice 
when they let loose among an indus- 
trious and moral population, ruffians 
whose character was known in the dis- 
trict to be of the worst description, and 
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be bastards. These tenants were indus- 
trious. There were people in this coun- 
try, especially among the landlord class, 
who said that the Irish people were lazy; 
yet these were the people who them- 
selves lived in lazy luxury upon the 
rents which could not be put into their 
pockets were it not for the most persis- 
tent industry on the part of these poor 
people. In the houses of these destitute 
tenants, and in the houses of the shop- 
keepers, he had seen processes and de- 
crees for different articles supplied by 
the shopkeepers, but which they did not 
execute because they knew the poor 
people could not pay. He had been told 
by one shopkeeper in the neighbour- 
hood, that the shopkeepers were on the 
brink of ruin themselves because the 
landlords stepped in and grabbed up 
everything before anyone else could get 
it. He had also seen the pawn-tickets 
in their homes, and, if they wanted evi- 
dence of the absolute poverty of these 
poor people, they had it in the fact of 
their having no stock for years past, 
and in the fact that their land had gone 
out of cultivation. Before he sat down, 
he wanted to address a few words to 
the Chief Secretary, and he hoped, al- 
though he was not present, that he 
might hereafter be able to take some 
note of them, because he had implored 
them in almost pathetic tones to help 
him. They were told by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
last night of the remarkably great sacri- 
fice which the Chief Secretary had made 
in accepting the Chief Secretaryship. 
He (Mr. Conybeare) could not help 
thinking that there was something of 
crocodile’s tears about the noble Lord, 
when he recollected that it was entirely 
due to the noble Lord himself that the 
Chief Secretary was ousted out of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. He 
could not help thinking that the Chief 
Secretary must often have felt like the 
hedge sparrow who was chucked 
out of his nest by the cuckoo. 
He believed the Chief Secretary had 
done what he could in a humane manner, 
though as illegally as anything done 
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gathering round his head. He found, 
at the end of the speech delivered by 
the Chief Secretary the other evening, 
that the right hon. Gentleman explained 
that he must maintain the law. They 
all agreed upon that point; but the 
question was how were they to do it? 
They could not do it any longer by 
coercion, as they had tried to do it in 
the past and failed. Why was the law 
at present detested by a great number 
of the people of Ireland? It was be- 
cause, in the first place, the law was not 
based on the consent of the people, and 
never would be based on their consent 
until they had Home Rule. He had no 
hesitation in stigmatizing the present 
law in Ireland as acriminal law—it was 
opposed to the Divine law, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’’ because it enabled the land- 
lord to steal the property of the tenant 
—property which had, in every sense, 
been created by the latter’s own exer- 
tions, industry, and outlay. The laws 
of Ireland, as applied to the land, vio- 
lated all the principles of political eco- 
nomy. The noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington had stated that the 
Irish tenants were surrounded by a 
triple wall of protection; but he did not 
explain how it was that in spite of such 
aoe they could still be evicted, 
and their houses levelled. Anybody who 
knew anything about almost any part 
of Ireland knew that the tenant did not 
earn sufficient from the land to enable 
him to pay his rent, which was paid 
partly by what the tenant earned in this 
country at certain periods of the year, 
and what he received from his children 
in Australia or America. If a farmer 
in this country proposed to pay £100 
a-year for a farm which would only 
yield £80, he would be looked upon 
as a lunatic. And why should they 
draw any distinction between the Irish 
farmer and the English farmer? In 
discussing this question, they should 
remember that, whereas in England the 
farmer did not pay for all the improve- 
ments, in Ireland the improvements 
were almost invariably the work of the 
tenant. The Glenbeigh estate produced 
arental of £1,731, but he should like 


under the Plan of Campaign, to alleviate | any hon. Member to go and see the 


the sufferings of the people of Ireland 
this winter. He felt a certain amount 


of pity for the Chief Secretary, who ap- | 
peared to be a thoroughly good man, | induced to take that estate as 


character of the soil, and then ask him- 
self the question, ‘‘Is there any tenant 
farmer in this country who could be 
it 


struggling against his fate, and against | stands and pay that amount for it?” He 
the misfortunes which were steadily | was sure there would be no tenant in 
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England who would be induced to, bred there—they had spent many hours 
accept the estate on those terms; and | of happiness there, and no one had any 
yet that enormous rental was extorted | more right to destroy their homes and 
from these unfortunate people who had | endeavour to drive out of their hearts 
given to the land the value which at- | the love of country than they had to go 
tached to it by the improvements which | to the greatest mansion of any noble 
they had made. If the Chief Secretary, | Lord and tell him to go away as he was 
instead of relying for his information | not wanted. The question, then, was 
on the agent of the estate, and others | how were they to relieve the congestion? 
of that class, had gone to the place|This could be done by utilizing the 
himself he would have come hack a}natural resources of the country, and 
Home Ruler. He would make this offer | alluring the people from their present 
to the Chief Secretary—If the right hon. | condition of life by offering them suffi- 
Gentleman would accompany him to | cient inducement to take up a different 
Ireland during the recess, they would | life. The fishing industry might be fos- 
visit different parts of the country, and | tered, and training ships and military 
see for themselves what was the actual | depots might be established, with the 
condition of these poor people who, in | object of drawing the young to a sea- 
a telegram he sent to him (Mr. Cony- faring or military life. It was hopeless 
beare) at Glenbeigh, he practically de- | for the Government to expect to secure 
clared refused to pay their rents when | the adhesion of the Irish people, unless 
they were quite able to do so. He was they were prepared to cast away alto- 
perfectly certain if the Chief Secretary | gether the old-fashioned weapon of coer- 
would accede to his offer, and visit these cion. So long as they applied coercion 
unfortunate people, he would learn an to Ireland, so long would the democracy 
experience which, however many years of this country be against them, and 
he filled the Office he now held, would | to-day the democracy of England was 
be of lasting value to him. Hitherto anxious and panting to range itself on 
the people of Ireland had been treated the side of the democracy of Ireland. 
more like savages and wild beasts It was only by recognizing that fact that 
than anything else, and therefore it | the Government would secure the confi- 
was surprising they did not cause dence of their own fellow-countrymen, 
the Government more trouble than’ and be able to bring peace and pros- 
they were doing. What they ought to | perity to the sister country. 

do was to bring the lawsintoharmony Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
with the moral instincts of the people (Rochester) said he thought the question 
and with political economy. So long as | of Ireland had been sufficiently dealt 
the laws of the country violated those with in the crisp and telling sentences of 
two principles, they never would have | the First Lord of the Treasury ; and he 
any sound government in Ireland.' would, therefore, devote his remarks to 
The first thing they should do would be | the paragraphs of the Queen’s Speech 
to stop the evictions. Before any tenant | referring to foreign policy and to ex- 
was put out of his home his case should | penditure. Whatever Lord Salisbury 
be carefully investigated, and his house| may have said at the Guildhall, or 
not destroyed until it was found he would | written in the letter to which the hon. 
not pay his rent through sheer rascality.| Member for Northampton had referred, 
In any case where a tenant had built his | those utterances were superseded by the 
own house, he should not be evicted, even | Queen’s Speech, from which it might be 
if he could pay, without receiving com- | fairly gathered that the policy of the 
pensation. With respect to the con-| Government, ifit erred at all, would err 
gested population, the one suggestion | on the side of peace. He understood 
which the Tories made was emigration | that Russia was to be allowed, without 
or migration, as suggested by the Chief | protest from us, to regain her ascendancy 
Secretary. They should not compel/in the Balkan Peninsula, provided she 
these people either to emigrate or mi-/| did not infringe any of the stipulations 
grate; by doing so they only tended to| of the Treaty of Berlin. So far as we 
eradicate from the hearts of the people | could judge, she would be able to regain 
one of the greatest virtues of a citizen| her ascendancy without provoking the 
—the love of one’s native country. | hostility of the Power lying contiguous 
Their homes were not full of luxuries, | to the States south of the Balkans. Up 
but these poor people had been born and | to this point, he apprehended, there was 
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no danger to the peace of Europe in 
potion: grb of England in canteen’ 
But whether Russia, when she had once 
regained her ascendancy in the Balkan 
Peninsula, would be content to remain 
there, was another question, and one 
rather for the future than the present. 
Many hon. Members were anxious lest, 
at some later period, Russia might at- 
tempt to advance to Constantinople’ in 

ursuauce of her traditional policy. The 
Foes and the country might fairly 
assume that if such a contingency oc- 
curred, the policy of the Government 
would be as firm and as bold as it was 
under Lord Beaconsfield. The question 
of economy had rightly exercised the 
mind of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. So far as he could gather, 
neither the noble Lord nor any other 
man wanted to object to any expendi- 
ture that was absolutely necessary for 
maintaining our Army and Navy. But 
it seemed that the noble Lord was con- 
vinced in his own mind—and the convic- 
tion was shared not only by Members on 
the Opposition side, but also by many 
on the Ministerial side of the House— 
that a certain amount of extravagant 
expenditure existed in the two great 
spending Departments, and that it might 
be effectually reduced, if not removed, 
without impairing or endangering the 
efficiency of the Services. That seemed 
to be the reading of the noble Lord’s 
resignation. As he understood, the noble 
Lord did not object to any expenditure 
that was necessary to protect our coaling 
stations ; but he objected to Estimates for 
expenditure on coaling stations, which 
expenditure was not accurately and fully 
accounted for, or judicious and neces- 
sary; and he rightly pointed out what 
we had wasted on fortifications at Ports- 
mouth. Knowing himself every fort 
stretching inland from the beach to 
the downs, he concurred in the opinion 
that expenditure had been wasted. Some 
of the forts were mounted with heavy 
guns; some had guns that were dis- 
mounted; some had no guns at all, 
although they had been erected 25 
years. Considering the present condi- 
tion of the ordnance of ourselves and 
foreign Powers the forts would be al- 
most useless, and if they came within 
range of an enemy’s guns they would 
be in ruins in a few hours. However 
anxious Lord Palmerston might have 
been to part with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
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two years he thought that it would have 
mattered very little, on the score of ex- 
penee, which he lost. Of course the noble 

could not object to our coaling 
stations being defended. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should have 
some protection. In the warfare of the 
future, ships would be sent to attack 
seaboard towns; and it would be as 
necessary that an admiral at sea should 
have access to secure coaling stations as 
that a commander of land forces should 
have the use of railways. As war might 
come upon us when we least expected it, 
we ought to be prepared for it in these 
matters. It would have been better if 
the £35,000,000 we had sunk in the sands 
of the Soudan and of t, and the 
£11,000,000 spent in the Russian war 
scare, had been laid out to protect our 
coaling stations, and save our Colonies 
from panics. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian cheered the noble Lord 
when he unfolded his views on economy; 
but how was it that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he was in Office, did not 
initiate retrenchment if it were possible 
to effect it? The advance of science 
and invention had necessitated increase 
of expenditure; and what the House 
and the country wished to insist upon 
for the future was that we should have 
money’s worth for our money, and that 
the Estimates put forward should be 
accurate and should be scrupulously ad- 
hered to, and that every farthing ex- 
pended should be accounted for with that 
fastidious exactitude and punctiliousness 
which a business man expected from a 
qualified accountant. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said, that with reference to the pressing 
question of economy in the Public Ser- 
vices he was not a military or a naval 
officer, and therefore could not enter 
into details on the matter ; but he repre- 
sented a large commercial community 
in the North, and he could assure hon. 
Members that the eyes of the labouring 
classes were fixed upon the question of 
economy, and on the action Parliament 
would take in it. They would only be too 
glad to see real reform initiated, and 
would welcome the efforts of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) in that 
direction, together with his repentance, 
however late it might have come, with 
the greatest satisfaction. He believed, 
rather than lose Portsmouth Harbour ; 
judging from the experience of the last 
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however, there was great necessity for , had conversed with landlords and ten- 
an increase in the efficiency of both | ants, so-called Loyalists and National- 
the Naval and Military Services. The |ists, and, as he had said, there was 
noble Lord had referred in rather a a very great difference between the 
cruel manner to the Liberal Unionists, | views of Unionists in England and 
and had suggested that they wero the | Unionists in Ireland. By way of illus- 





crutches on which the Government de- 

nded for support. For his own part, 
e (Mr. Schwann) believed the Govern- 
ment were going from bad to worse, for 
they were now depending for support 
on a wooden leg in the form of Mr. 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. [Zaughter.} He said that ad- 
visedly, because all medical men had 
laid it down that a wooden leg had no 
vital connection with the body it sup- 
ported ; and, as some Liberals had said 
that Mr. Goschen had no vital connection 
with their Party, so he believed the 
Conservatives would find that he hud no 
vital connection with them. As to the 
right: hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
they knew that he had propounded a 
great variety of plans for the settlement 
of the Irish Question in the past, and 
that he would propound a great many 
in the future. But there was great ad- 
vantage in the multiplicity of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plans, because there 
could be no doubt that, whatever plan 
was adopted by the House, it was quite 
sure to have some distant family resem- 
blance to some of the numerous progeny 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Schwann) wished to point out that the 
pres they had heard so much about 
ately—namcely, the union of the Union- 
ists, was entirely wrong, because, as a 
matter of fact, disunion and not union 
prevailed in the ranks of the Unionist 
Party. He was in a position to say this 
with some authority, having spent four 
or five weeks in Ireland recently, and 
having talked with many Irish Union- 
ists. In a journey which he made in 
that country, with the object of institu- 
ting personal inquiries on this matter, 
he found that the aims and views and 
aspirations of the Unionists on this side 


tration, he might say that one of the 
chief evictors in Kerry, a Unionist, told 
him that the whole question was one of 
Saxon versus Celt, that the Saxons—to 
which he (the Unionist landlord) be- 
longed, thank God!—were a superior 
race to the Celts; and that, therefore, 
the former had a divino mission to rule 
and govern the Celts. Another amiable 
evictor whom he met in Kerry told 
him ‘‘that there was one man whom 
he would gladly go to London to see 
hanged, drawn, and quartered.” He 
(Mr. Schwann) thought the landlord was 
referring to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), but he found that he was alluding 
to the nobie Lord the Member for South 
Paddington ; and he was thus incensed 
against the noble Lord because he be- 
lieved that he was the cause of Sir Red- 
vers Buller being sent to Kerry. The 
landowners and Orangemen, who con- 
stituted the Unionists in Ireland, still 
wished to carry on the system of domi- 
nation which they had practised for so 
many years; while, on the contrary, 
many of the Unionists in this country, 
| especially Liberal Unionists, were ready 
to adept remedial measures for the 
pacification of Ireland. He believed 
the Unionists in Ireland—the domi- 
nant class—were totally opposed to any 
measures of reform which would find 
favour in the eyes of the Unionists in 
| England, and thus the two classes very 
greatly differed, and this domineering 
spirit existed deep down in the hearts of 
the so-called Loyalist faction in Ire- 
land, though they did not always admit 
‘it. There were many points in which 
'he thought reform was needed in the 
| government of Ireland, and in regard 
| to which the Irish people were not 
| fairly treated. This was not a mere 











of the Channel were by no means con- | statement in the air, as he could prove 
sistent with the aims, views, and aspira-| by reading details given in a Bluebook 
tions of Unionists in Ireland ; and he/| issued within the past few days, on 
could assure hon. Members that, if they | the motion of the hon. Member for 
devoted a month to the investigation of | South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance), in which 
this subject in Ireland, they would come | it was stated that of a total of 5,065 
back with many prejudices cast aside, | magistrates in Ireland, 3,780 were Pro- 
and with much clearer views of the Irish | testants, and only 1,229 were Roman 
Question. He had seen during his visit Catholics, the remainder, 46, being per- 
men of different shades of opinion. He} sons whose religion was not stated. 
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Consequently, nearly four-fifths of the 
magistrates were Protestants, and that 
in a country where two-thirds of the 
people were Roman Catholics. More- 
over, of this total, 2,737 were landlords, 
and 448 were land agents, so that out 
of the 5,000 magistrates, there were 
more than 3,000, or three-fifths, who 
were themselves directly connected with 
the land. And, as was well known, it 
was a usual thing in Ireland that when 
an agent was appointed to an estate, he 
was at once made a magistrate, though 
as such he was frequently called upon 
to decide, or take a part in deciding, 
questions which referred directly to his 
own personal interest, or to the pecu- 
niary interest of his employer. That 
was an unjust and unwise condition 
of things; it must create dissatisfac- 
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tion and discontent, and he trusted 
that, in simple fairness to the Irish 
people generally, it would be remedied. 
‘Then, again, it had struck him as singu- 
lar, that whenever he met an Orange- 
man in the course of his journey, that 
man’s great delight consisted in black- 
ening the country which had given him 
birth. It had also been continually 
dinned into their ears last Session by | 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the Irish 
were lazy and worthless. It was said 
that if they would work they would be 
able to meet the demands of their land- 
lords; and he saw in a letter which ap- 
peared a day or two ago, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cen- 
tral Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) re- 
peated the same advice, and suggested to 
the Irish Members of that House, that 
they should advise the people whom 
they represented to be industrious. 
They all felt the deepest veneration for 
the right hon. Gentleman; but they | 
could not help feeling that he did not | 
look at this Irish Question with the 
sympathetic feeling for the suffering 
Irish which animated him in earlier 
years. He (Mr. Schwann) determined 
to enquire, by his own observations, whe- 
ther there existed among the Irish the 
idleness with which they were charged. 
He visited the Galtees, and there he 
saw tracts of land which had been re- 
claimed and all their value given them 
by the labouring population. It was 
heather land, which in this country 
would be left to the grouse and the 
gamekeeper, and the heather had been 
burnt off, and then there were three or 





four Jayersof stones beneath. Healso saw 
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layers of stones around the fields, and 
he could not understand what brought 
them there. But it was explained to 
him that before the land could be tilled 
these three or four layers of stones had 
to be removed bodily, and then the 

were laid by the side of the field. 
Could the people who had struggled so 
laboriously against such difficulties be 
justly accused of idleness? Then he 
went to Baltimore, near Cape Clear, 
where he spent a night and part of the 
next day with Father Davis, the vene- 
rable parish priest, who had done such 
good work for the seafaring population 
of the district. Father Davis explained 
to him how the fishing industry had 
died out, until his predecessor, Father 
Leader, in a moment of happy inspira- 
tion, applied to Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
whose ready generosity is so well-known, 
who sent a large sum of money to be 
applied in the purchase of fishing-tackle 
and boats suitable for taking the fish 
which swarm on that part of the coast. 
Before that, the population of the dis- 
trict had the mortification of seeing 
vessels from Holland, France, the Isle 
of Man, and other places carrying off the 
riches of the sea before their eyes. But 
the position was now totally changed. 
The men had most religiously paid back 
the money that was lent them, and they 
had now 18 large fishing smacks at Ca 

Clear, worth many thousand pounds, 
and there was comfort and well-being, 
where formerly there existed destitution 
and misery. This showed that the Irish, 
when they saw that the fruits of their 
labour would not be snatched from them, 
and that their earnings would be left at 
their own command, were as willing to 
exert themselves and as active and in- 
dustrious as any other people on the 
face of the globe. Already, near Bantry, 
there was a slight improvement in the 
holdings, it appeared to him, compared 
with 20 years ago; and he did not 
believe that the people would return to 
the swinish, inhuman way in which they 
had lived previously, on any inducement 
whatever, though at present their con- 
dition was not very materially altered, 
and was not worthy of so hardworking 
a population. Sir George Trevelyan, in 
a speech at Hawick, had said that 
“sooner than consent to abandon the 
helpless Irish people to the lawless and 
unscrupulous, he would give up his 
career as a public man.” | Ministerial 
cheers,| But who were the lawless and 
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the unscrupulous? On an examination 
of the statistics of the criminal population 
both in England and Tieton’, | it would 
be found that the proportion of crimes 
to the population was much lower in 
Ireland than in this country. It is 
shown by the “ statistical abstract ” 
that in land and Wales there was, 
in 1885, one crime for every 2,618 per- 
sons, but in Ireland only one crime for 
every 3,130 persons, and this including 
agrarian crimes and outrages. As far 
as social purity was concerned, it was 
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notorious that the Irish people were far | 


ahead of our own countrymen. Then it 
was sometimes said that the Irish people 
were bigoted; but he had before him the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
inquired into the Belfast riots, and, 
while praising the efforts of the Roman 
Catholic priests to preserve order and 
restore peace, they ascribed almost the 
whole blame for the riots from the 8th 
of June to the 18th of September to the 
wild, unreasoning hostility of the Pro- 
testant mob; and said that the disturb- 
ances were not in any way moderated by 
the language used by certain influential 

rsons, among whom was the hon. 

ember opposite (Mr. De Cobain). He 
had h it used as an argument in 
Dublin and elsewhere, that because 
the Protestants of Ireland monopolized 
nearly all the intelligence, wealth, and 
property of the country, that, therefore, 
they ought to receive special protection. 
But if they possessed almost all the intel- 
ligence, property, and wealth, they were 

rfectly well able to protect themselves. 
Tndeed, it seemed to him that the poor 
down-trodden victims in Ulster were the 
Catholics, and that the Protestants, who 
were so clamorous for protection, stood 
in no need of it. During his visit to 
Ireland, he had never heard a whisper of 
po bigotry on the part of the 
Catholics. While the Royal Commission 
was sitting in Belfast, the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
ought to have been at the bar, because 
he was one of those who were chiefly 
responsible for the bloodshed. He (Mr. 
Schwann) had not seen an eviction 
taking place in Ireland, but he knew 
that in some of the districts in the 
neighbourhood of Killarney two houses 
with their roofs off were to be seen 
for every one with its roof on. With 
that fact present to his mind, he could 
well understand the phic descrip- 
tions of evictions which had been 
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given by those hon. Members who had 
witnessed them. He was not able to 
discuss the Plan of Campaign in its legal 
aspects, but, as far as he could see, 
though it might be highly illegal, it was 
exceedingly human for poor people to 
combine together to prevent their evic- 
tion from their homes and hearths and 


; the roofs which had sheltered them. He 


believed, himself, that there would not be 
peace in Ireland until the plan of dual 
ownership created by the Act of 1881 
was gradually transformed into the sole 
ownership by the tenant of the land 


|which he tilled. Lord Salisbury called 
the Plan of Campaign “ organised em- 
| bezzlement.”” He (Mr. Schwann) would 


use equally strong language, and call 
many of the present landlords ‘re- 
ceivers of stolen property,” for but few 
merations back it had been stolen 
rom the native Irish and conferred, 
without any right or justice, on the an- 
cestors of the present owners. He would 
instance the speech of the hon. Evelyn 
Ashley at Bury, in which he said that 
Trish landlordism was dead, and would 
ask hon. Members to look on the recent 
proposals as to the sale to the tenants of 
the holdings on the Bath and Ponsonby 
estates, as illustrating the rapid change 
which was taking place in the disposi- 
tion of landlords. In his visit to Ire- 
land, he had found no evidence of hatred 
of the English people. What the Irish 
ple hated was not the English people, 
but English oppression, Castle rule, 
packed juries, one-sided injustice, and 
religious bigotry ; and, if the grievances 
of the Irish people were removed, and 
they were placed in a position to man- 
age their own domestic affairs, he was 
satisfied that Ireland would become the 
most loyal portion of the British Empire. 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to address the House for 
the first time with feelings of very con- 
siderable diffidence. Seeing, however, 
that the Irish Question is the one now 
foremost in the public mind, and that I 
yoy the more ancient part of an 
old city which, from its geographical 
osition, has for many centuries had 
intimate relations, commercial and other- 
wise, with the sister country, it is, per- 
haps, but natural that I should wish to 
offer a few observations. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) seemed to be doubt- 
ful as to whether the masses of his coun- 
trymen were not with him in his views 
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on the Home Rule Question. I have 
no doubt on the subject: In the autumn 
of 1885, I contested the Southern Divi- 
sion of Bristol; I was defeated by the 
small majority of 95. In the spring of 
the following year, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) introduced his 
measures, which we are bound to believe 
he considered were for the good of Ire- 
land. Those measures were defeated in 
the House, whereupon the right hon. 
Gentleman made his famous — 
from the classes to the masses. cy 
result of that appeal, so far as South 
Bristol was concerned—a constituency 
very largely composed of the masses— 
was my return by a majority of 1,024. 
The masses of South Bristol are, like 
most other sober- minded politicians, 
very much of opinion that that appeal 
ought never to have been made, and 
they are disposed to resent it as being 
an attempt, for Party purposes, to create 
a hostile feeling between class and class, 
which they judge rightly to be most 

ernicious to their very best interests. 

ir, I heard, with very considerable 
regret, from the lips of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) some ex- 
pressions that may possibly, I fear, have 
given pain to some Members of the 
Unionist Liberal Party. I do not think 
it possible that the noble Lord can feel 
otherwise than entirely in accord with 
that Party, and ready to afford to them 
that measure of respect which they de- 
serve. If there be anything of dis- 
paragement in the metaphor he used in 
comparing the Liberal Unionists to a 
crutch, it appears to me it lies against 
his own Party, rather than against the 
Liberal Unionists; because a crutch 
is a very useful instrument for those 
who are troubled with age or infirmity, 
or who have the misfortune to break 
their limbs. I cannot possibly admit 
that the Conservative Party are in any- 
thing like such a condition. Again, Sir, 
the use of a crutch indicates a measure 
of pain, and I am sure I speak the sen- 
timents of the Conservative Party in 
general when I say they have nothing 
but feelings of unqualified pleasure in 
the association they have with the Libe- 
ral Unionists. It is one of the most 
healthy and promising signs of the times 
to find that men occupying the distin- 
guished positions held the Leaders of 
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the Liberal Unionist Party, should thus 
have come forward in the interest of their 
country; it was to their credit that they 
should have shown such a patriotic spirit, 
disregarding all personal consequences, 
breaking long-formed political ties, in 
coming forward to give their support to 
that which they think necessary for the 
ae and happiness of their country. 
ell, Sir, I have been sent here to ex- 
press the views of my constituents upon 
this great Irish Question, which has 
been submitted to them. In the first 
lace, it is my duty to assure hon. Mem- 
rs who sit below the Gangway o 
site, that the mandate with which I am 
entrusted is not a mandate of hostility 
to Ireland. It is, on the contrary, one 
of esteem, regard, and affection towards 
their always beautiful, but always dis- 
tressful, country. The mandate with 
which I have been entrusted, is to do my 
best to endeavour to obtain a full mea- 
sure of justice, not for any particular 
section of the people of Ireland, but for 
all Her Majesty’s subjects residing in 
that country. The hon. Member for 
Northampton appears to me to suggest 
some very novel considerations as regards 
the observance of law. He seemed to 
me to think that, before you decide whe- 
ther you will obey a law, you may fairly 
take into consideration whether you like 
it, or whether it coincides with your own 
idea of what is fit and proper. In my 
opinion, respect for the aaly constituted 
law forms the difference between a civi- 
lized and an uncivilized community. We 
may possibly dislike a law, and we may 
consider it unwise, impulitic, and even 
unjust, but so long as it remains on the 
Statute Book we, as good citizens, have 
but one duty to perform, and that is to 
obey that law. A departure from this 
a has been the root of the un- 
appiness of Ireland; it has unsettled 
the minds of the people; it has driven 
capital out of the country; it has de- 
stroyed that confidence which is neces- 
sary for those commercial and other en- 
terprizes which alone can make a eg | 
happy and prosperous. Well, Sir, 
believe that we can look for no solid 
improvement in Ireland until respect 
for law and order has been re-estab- 
lished from one end of the land to the 
other, therefore I shall certainly feel it 
my duty to give my warmest support to 
all measures which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment bring in having that object in 
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view. Every man in this free country 
has a right, not only to entertain, but 
to express his opinions, and, however 
much I may differ from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—and differ from them I most 
certainly do—I can afford to entertain 
feelings of respect for those who believe 
the Bill for the Better Government of 
Ireland, which was introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
or even separation itself, to be the 
measures best calculated to ensure the 
happiness of Ireland; but I cannot 
withhold my condemnation from those 
leaders of the Nationalist Party, who, 
by the Plan of Campaign—a measure 
which has been pronounced by one of 
the Judges of the land to amount to an 
unlawful conspiracy—have attempted to 
render government impossible, with the 
view of extorting concessions in the 
direction of the object they wish to 
attain—that is, separation from this 
country. Separation, in my opinion, 
would be fraught with the most dire 
disaster and calamity to the Irish nation 
at large. We have heard a good deal 
lately of the cruelty of the Glenbeigh 
evictions, and of the sufferings of the 
evicted. It is impossible, as it would 
also be inhuman, to withhold our sym- 
pathy from suffering humanity, no 
matter how the sufferings may have 
been caused, but I cannot forget the 
fact that, as regards these particular 
sufferings, they have to a very large ex- 
tent been brought on by the actions of 
the sufferers themselves. If we can be- 
lieve the written statement of the agent 
of the Glenbeigh estate, the persons who 
have been evicted have been living there 
without paying any rent for from three 
and a-half years to as much as six years, 
and that they were offered relief on con- 
sideration of their paying one half year’s 
rent. It certainly appears to me that those 
who counselled the tenants to reject so 
generous a proposal, have incurred very 
serious responsibility indeed. I under- 
stood one of the hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite, to say that the 
Catholic priests and Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of Ireland had been consulted 
with respect to the Plan of Campaign, 
and had given it their approval. I feel 
the greatest possible respect for those 
ministers of religion ; but, after all, one 
cannot but remember that they are frail, 
fallible mortals like ourselves. I also re- 
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collect that, in somewhat similar circum- 
stances, the advice was sought of One who 
was Divine, and, therefore infallible. 
He gave an answer about which there 
was no doubt at all, and which I think 
may fairly be commended to the con- 
sideration of these rev. gentlemen, and 
that answer was, ‘‘ Render to Cosar the 
things that are Cwsar’s.”” These words, 
I think, convey a very correct description 
of the duty expected from man to man. 
There is another saying which comes 
from a very sacred source, and which I 
would also commend to the serious 
attention of these rev. gentlemen, and 
that is, ‘‘ Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another.” I am persuaded my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was actuated by such a feeling in what- 
ever measures he may have taken to 
induce kindly relations to exist between 
landlord and tenant. Ihave never been 
able to understand why his supposed 
action in this matter should have re- 
ceived the criticism it has received. Itis 
to the adoption of the principle embodied 
in thetwo quotations I have made that we 
must look for the disappearance,on theone 
hand, of hard-hearted landlords; and, on 
the other of tenants seeking to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to evade 
their just obligations. Mr. Speaker, 
there is one other subject upon which I 
should like to say afew words. Her 
Majesty, in her most Gracious Speech 
fromthe Throne, informs us that the Esti- 
mates have been framed with due regard 
to economy; but I rejoice to find that 
economy does not embrace‘the abandon- 
ment of the fortifications of our coaling 
stations. If it be true, as the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) suggested, 
that money has been wasted upen forti- 
fications, it does not follow that ao other 
defensive works of a similar character 
should be undertaken. I am familiar 
with the fortifications called the Severn 
Channel Defences. Those fortifications 
are now quite obsolete, and fail entirely 
in the object with which they were origi- 
nally constructed. If, however, a har- 
bour of refuge should be made at Lundy 
Island, which I hope, in the interests of 
humanity, may be thecase, it would mani- 
festly be most desirable that that harbour 
should be protected by guns of a heavy 
character, so that it may form a safe 
asylum for our merchant and naval 
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fleet. I have every possible sympathy 
with all the noble Lord said with 
regard to economy. Thera can be no 
doubt that taxation is very heavy, and, 
that it is most desirable, in the inte- 
rest of the community at large, that 
it should be reduced. I should, how- 
ever, be sorry to see the reform take 
the shape of a reduction which would 
render our defensive power less than it 
is. It must be borne in mind that coal 
is an essential for the Fleet. In former 
days the motive power was sail, but now, 
when the supply of coal becomes ex- 
hausted, vessels which, with coal were 
formidable engines of war, cease to be 
so, and are really dangerous to one 
another. Our vessels can only take a 
certain number of days’ supply of coal, 
and, therefore, it is necessary they should 
be able, without doubt, to find coal at 
certain stations. Not only is that neces- 
sary for our Royal Navy, but it is 
necessary for our mercantile navy also. 
Besides, we must recollect that whenever 
this country is engaged in war again, 
privateers will scour the seas, and our 
fortified coaling stations will form im- 
portant harbours of refuge for our trad- 
ing vessels. It would be a most unwise— 
in fact, it would be a suieidal and a fatal 
policy to allow our coaling stations to 
remain unprotected; to do so, would 
amount to an incitement to foreign na- 
tions to make war upon us. I sincerely 
trust that no such false economy as that 
will find its way in the Estimates which 
will be laid before the House. I am 
quite certain of this—that, however 
desirous the people of this country may 
be for economy, economy of this charac- 
ter will find no place whatever in the 
minds of the masses of the country. I 
thank the House for the patience with 
which they have listened to me. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, thata debate on the 
Queen’s Speech formed the best occasion 
for anew Member to lose his political vir- 
ginity, and, therefore, he cast himself at 
once on the forbearance and the gene- 
rosity of the House. On glancing over 
the Queen’s Speech, he was struck with 
the evident desire which prevailed in it 
to do nothing at all. There was a simi- 
larity in its paragraphs to the laissez-faire 
school of political economy. Not one 
word was said in the Speech about 
lightening the taxation under which Her 
Majesty’s lieges at present suffered ; not 
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one word to make that taxation more 
bearable; not one word to bridge over 
the awful chasm existing between the 
poor and the rich; not one word of 
kindly sympathy for the sufferers from 
the present commercial and agricultural 
depression—nothing but platitudes, no- 
thing but views of society through a 
little bit of pink glass. To read Her 
Majesty’s Speech, one would think that 
at this present moment this happy 
country was passing through one of the 
most pronounced periods of commercial 
activity and prosperity it has everknown. 
One would think that wheat was selling 
at 50s. a-quarter, and that the price of 
bread had not gone up. One would 
think that poverty, drunkenness, pros- 
titution, and wretchedness were in a 
fair way to be utterly extirpated; and 
one would think further that Great 
Britain had made the first important 
step towards that millennium when the 
Irish landlord would cease from troubling, 
and when the landlords and tenants 
would lie down in amity, and finally be 
at rest. Of course, it was matter for 
congratulation that this country was 
not suddenly called upon to enter upon 
a Quixotic crusade to place Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg upon the Throne of 
Bulgaria. They were thankful for 
small mercies, and he supposed they 
must} be content. If this unlucky na- 
tion had to forego the pleasure of paying 
for the vagaries of Prince Alexander, it 
had still a pretty large group of needy 
Royalties who were placed on the Civil 
List of thiscountry. It was not to be 
expected that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would vouchsafe to the House any 
idea of when the British troops might 
be withdrawn from Egypt. That was 
expecting far too much. But, surely, it 
would be wise to let the House know 
when it was intended to withdraw those 
troops from their inactivity in that pes- 
tilential region, and from playing the 
ungrateful réle of oppressors of an 
already down-trodden nationality. But 
no. The bondholders must have their 
pound of flesh. We must also protect 
the so-called high road to India by the 
Suez Canal, in order that the very last 
straw might be laid on the unfortunate 
fellaheen, and that British money and 
British treasure might be poured out 
like water. He had forgotten the ‘‘ cent 
per cent.” He had forgotten by whose 
advice we were in Egypt—that it was by 
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the advice of that illustrious statesman 
and economist who had raised the art of 
carpet-bagging from its primitive rude- 
ness into a political science, and who so 
well illustrated the Scriptural injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ When they persecute you in one 
city, flee to another.’’ With reference to 
our latest filibustering exploit in Burmah, 
it was a matter of great congratulation 
—it was something on which a Christian 
might truly plume himself, to hear that 
Her Majesty’s Government were in pro- 
cess of rapidly suppressing brigandage, 
which had grown up in the country, and 
in putting down bands of marauders. 
ad sincundein,” like ‘‘mobled Queen,” 
was ‘‘ good,” very good, when applied 
to poor, unfortunate, misguided people, 
who, in their pig-headed way, were en- 
deavouring to defend their own country. 
Did the House recognize how a band of 
marauders was put down? He did; he 
had seen it done often. Surely, it could 
be no great matter of self-congratulation 
for Britons with arms of precision to 
shoot down naked savages. It could 
be no feather in a soldier's cap to sup- 
press these unfortunate wretches with 
all the resources of civilization at his 
command. When the telegrams came 
from Burmah we slapped our hands on 
our chests, quite regardless of damage 
to our shirts, and talked of British gal- 
lantry ; = so we laughed ike 
parrots at a iper, when we loo 

at the sbetcbos te the illustrated 
papers depicting Natives running 
away from our troops. A Native 
wounded to death, I take it, and tor- 
mented by mosquitoes in the jungle, 
felt his misery as acutely as the best be- 
broadclothed gentleman among us, even 
though he should happen to be a chair- 
man of a School Board; but what was 
all that to the Government? The Go- 
vernment, like an American hog, must 
root or die. The question was, how did 
this Government come in? That was 
the humour of it. They came in by the 
help of the pseudo-Liberals—the crutch- 
-and-toothpick Gentlemen—through the 
assistance of that feeble Union ladder 
which, having been used and abused, 
was now about to be cast aside and being 
kicked into the dunghill. He was de- 
lighted to see how the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) last night treated 
his Unionist allies—to observe that, 
having betrayed their master, like Judas 
Iscariot, there was but one resource lef; 
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for them, and that was to go out and 
hang themselves—and to see how these 
superior persons fell out and bespattered 
one another, and he thought to himself, 
‘‘How these mugwumps love one 
another.” This Government reminded 
him of Pope’s flies in amber :-— 


‘* Things in themselves though neither rich nor 


rare, 
One wonders how the devil they got there.” 


Personally, he regretted the resignation 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington. He was a type in 
times of dull uniformity, and from the 
depth of his obscurity he (Mr. Graham) 
admired the noble Lord’s parabolic 
course. The noble Lord’s resignation 
had saddened him as children were sad- 
dened when they saw a rocket spout up, 
and were all unaware that it would fall 
down a stick—as was well said by Ben 
Jonson— 
‘*He was a child that so did thrive in grace 
and feature, 
As Heaven and nature seemed to strive which 
owned the creature.” 

Where was the noble Lord now? Yes- 
terday he was, to-day he was not— 
gone like the froth on licensed vic- 
tuallers’ beer, or the foam on petro- 
leum champagne, leaving Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, alone and un- 
aided, to wrestle with the difficulties of 
the situation,fand to give ‘‘ their careful 
consideration to all the matters’’ per- 
taining to their functions. With re- 
spect to Ireland, he (Mr. Graham) 
had eminent qualifications for dealing 
with that subject, for many reasons. 
First of all, he had never been there ; 
secondly, sitting next to Nationalist 
Members, he had gained, of late, some- 
thing of National colour; and he had 
once known an Irish commercial travel- 
ler, who imparted to him various facts 

uite unattainable by the general public. 
He had also gained much information 
from the hon. Member for Camborne 
(Mr. Conybeare), who had recently been 
staying with the nobility and gentry of 
that country. From these sources, he 
had conceived a warm respeet and re- 
gard for that much-abused and down- 
trodden class—the Irish landlords, who 
were held in the deepest affection by 
their tenants. As to the Glenbeigh 
evictions, the landlords had been held up 
to most unjust obloquy, as they had ever 
been most kind to their tenants, whom, 
in fact, they hed kept in cotton wool. 
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It was the pride and the privilege of the 
Irish landlord to look after the interests, 
creature as well as spiritual, of his ten- 
ants; and, such was the relation of class 
to class that, so far from turning them 
out on a bleak, cold winter’s night, the 
landlord had provided his dependents 
with a fire to warm their hands; only, 
through a pardonable inadvertence, it 
was their houses that had furnished the 
blaze. The Government had lighted a 
light that would serve to light the Lib- 
erals on their path. The homes de- 
stroyed in Glenbeigh were, no doubt, as 
dear to the poor peasant, in his lonely 
i on the stony mountain side in 
the far west, as was the shoddy mansion 
in South Kensington to the capitalist, as 
was Haddon Hall toits owner, or as was 
Buckingham Palace to the absentee 
owner of that dreadful building. Who 
could say that the affairs of this handful 
of obscure tenants in a wind-swept and 
pe senen stony corner of Ireland, 
ight not prove to have given the first 
blow to that society in which one man 
worked and another enjoyed the fruit— 
that society in which capital and luxury 
made a Heaven for 30,000, and a Hell 
for 30,000,000—that society whose 
crowning achievement was this dreary 
waste of mud and stucco—with its 
misery, its want and destitution, its 
degradation, its prostitution, and its 
glaring social inequalities—the society 
which we called London—that society 
which, by a refinement of irony, had 
placed the mainspring of human action, 
almost the power of life and death, and 
the absolute power to pay labour and 
to reward honour, behind the grey 
tweed veil which enshrouded the 
greasy pocket-book of the capitalist. 
GevenaL Sm EDWARD HAMLEY 
(Birkenhead): I am one of those Con- 
servatives, of whom I hope and believe 
there is a multitude in the country, who 
have been anxiously awaiting the mo- 
ment when the Government should take 
a strong grip of the situation in Ireland— 
and not only take a strong grip, but 
make it evident to all the world that they 
have done so. For I am convinced that 
the hideous spectre which broods over 
that land, and which owes all its 
terrors to impudence on the one side, 
and to the weak and evil course of the 
late Government on the other, will col- 
lapse with astonishing celerity when 
resolutely dealt with. There is an un- 
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fortunate impression abroad that the 
grip I have spoken of is not so firm as 
it might be—it is of the nature of 
words to look less strong than acts; and 
the most humane sentiments are but a 
doubtful substitute for the maintenance 
of thelaw. We have, perhaps, of late, 
been now and then faintly reminded of 
Mr. Pickwick’s friend, Mr. Snodgrass, 
who, when his friends were involved in 
a street row, humanely warned the 
bystanders that he was about to take 
his coat off. The Government may not 
be to blame for this; it may be due to 
defects in the law, in which case every 
friend of Ireland must rejoice that the 
Government is going to take immediate 
steps to render the law effectual. If I 
may venture to say so, the Government 
could do no wiser thing than to followa 
course as opposite as possible to that of 
their Predecessors, and to begin by 
making it quite clear that they have no 
sympathy with crime or criminals, and 
no fear of them. The House and the 
country will have perceived that hon. 
Members on the Irish Benches do not 
appear, by any means, yet to realize the 
change that has taken place in their 
pros . They talk much as they 
talked before that Election which was so 
fatal to their hopes. The constituencies 
have cried out; but no Home Ruler 
regards them. They persist in looking 
forward to some immediate future, when 
the British electorate will be converted 
to Home Rule with the suddenness and 
unexpecteduess which an astonished 
world has seen displayed by certain very 
eminent persons. They trot out, as 
usual, their old Irish bogeys, wrongs, 
grievances, oppressions, and so forth, 
and clothe them, as before, in fustian. 
To hear these fiery orators, we might 
fancy that they still had a Prime Minister 
for an ally, and the Treasury Bench for 
accomplices ; that Her Majesty’s Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was still a Home 
Rule Missionary, preaching hysterically 
the terrible consequences of enforcing 
the law of the land. They will not 
recognize the fact that their only allies 
are the discredited fragments of a shat- 
tered Party. Things were very different 
when they first won over their right hon. 
Ally. e was then about to me, 
through that alliance, the First Minister 
of the Crown; and he aided them with 
an influence — in proportion as 
it was great. It is impossible to gauge 
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the mischief done, adding, as it has, so 
enormously to the difficulties of the pre- 
sent Government, by the late Prime 
Minister and his—I know not whether 
to call him leader or satellite—I mean 
the late Chief Secretary (Mr. John 
Morley). Why, the mere choice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle was, of itself, the knell of 
hope for Ireland. I do him no wrong 
when I say that the British people were 
absolutely ignorant of his qualifications 
for administering any office whatever, 
let alone the most difficult post in the 
Government. And it is fair to suppose 
that if he was not appointed for his 
qualifications which were not known, 
he was appointed for his opinions which 
are very well known. Toa large num- 
ber of people those opinions seem to be 
wild, visionary, and dangerous. He 
seems to have picked them out of the 
great dust-bin of the French Revolution, 
and, never very savoury even when 
fresh, they have not improved by keep- 
ing. His Chief did not cease with the 
loss of Office to aid the Party of Home 
Rule. In the last debate on the Address, 
he used words about the payment of 
rent which, viewed by the light of recent 
events, are of sinister and portentous 
import. Those utterances did not fall 
on barren soil; a word in season how 
good is it? And, at the same time, the 
right hon. Gentleman made it a reproach 
to the Government that they did not 
administer the law in Ireland in an 
Irish spirit. Well, we know very well 
now what law in Ireland would be if 
administered in an Irish spirit. Hon. 
Members opposite have left us in no 
doubt about that. It would be a very 
carnival of crime; it would be legalized 
robbery with violence, and legalized 
persecution ; and the end thereof would 
be anarchy. Now, what the House 
would like to know—and what I think 
it ought to knaow—is, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman adheres to his alliance 
with those who profess these doctrines— 
with those politicians who receive in- 
spiration—and something else besides 
inspiration—from a band of mis- 
creants on the other side of the 
Atlantic, compared with whom Guy 
Fawkes would be a respectable con- 
spirator—whether, I say, he adheres to 
the alliance with the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign, and the stipendiaries 
of the Chicago Convention? It is plain, 
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in the future, as in the past, we are 
doomed to hear a good deal in a vague 
way—always in a vague way—about 
the wrongs and grievances of Ireland. 
Even her poverty will continue to be 
proclaimed gs a grievance against Eng- 
land. But have those who make the 
charge no conscience and no shame? 
Who made Ireland poor; who keeps 
her poor? Do nations thrive on chronic 
agitation? Does the sowing broadcast 
of hatred between different classes of 
the community, the systematic expul- 
sion of capital, the harassing of trade, 
the repudiation of contracts—do these 
tend to make a country prosperous? 
And who are the priests and prophets 
of this ruinous fanaticism? If hon. 
Members opposite had devoted a tenth 
part of the ingenuity and activity which 
they have bestowed on fomenting ani- 
mosity, and on driving prosperity from 
their country; if, I say, they had de- 
voted a tenth part of those perverse 
pains to soothing ill-feeling, to coun- 
selling submission to the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, and to reviving industry, we 
should not now be discussing the evil 
case of Ireland, and those hon. Mem- 
bers might have gone down to posterity 
as the very best patriots their country 
has ever produced. But they have 
chosen a different course. They have 
aroused and fostered a spirit of disaffec- 
tion; can they control it? I would 
venture to remind the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) of an 
ancient legend which carries a moral 
worth considering. It tells how a ma- 
gician’s apprentice got hold of his 
master’s book of spells, and learned 
therefrom how to raise devils. He used 
the spells, and raised the devils very 
easily and effectually. But soon their 
presence grew alarming, and then he 
perceived, too late, that he had omitted 
to provide himself with the counter- 
spells that should dismiss them. The 
story goes on to say that the devils tore 
him to pieces. We can all appreciate 
the dangers of being placed between 
manifest failure in England, on the one 
hand, and the unappeasable League of 
villainy in America on the other. We 
can all feel what are the difficulties of a 
hapless navigator who steers a rotten 
bark between such a Scylla and such a 
Charybdis. The day may soon come 
when the hon. Member may look back 
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ruefully and longingly to the time when 
his present right hon. Ally afforded him 
what was, at least, security against vio- 
lence, by shutting him up within the 
strong walls of Kilmainham. I observe 
that his admiring followers look with 
special admiration on the coolness and 
calmness with which he diracts the 
movements of his Party—and he cer- 
tainly does seem desirous of posing as 
the imperturbable Leader who stands 
unmoved amid the crash of Governments 
overturned by himself. I would sug- 
gest to thrifty Home Rulers, wiio so 
greatly value calm exteriors, that they 
might provide themselves with a model 
agitator, quite after their own hearts, 
by applying to Madame Tussaud. He 
would be cheaper in the end than 
the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork ; for he could not possibly cost 
£40,000—and I believe he would be 
equally likely to effect their purposes. 
For when I survey the Party on the op- 
posito Benches, and then call to mind 
the vast scope of their plans, Iam always 
impressed anew with the immense—the 
infinite — disparity between the means 
and the end. They aspire to dismember 
an ancient Monarchy, to sway the des- 
tinies of a great Empire, and to alter 
the course of its history ; and I ask my- 
self whether they are of the stuff to 
accomplish this gigantic task; what 
there is in the course it pleases them 
to adopt, either in this House or out of 
it—whether making speechesthemselves, 
or interrupting the speeches of others— 
to show them equal to their enterprize ? 
To my mind, it is as if the Lilliputians 
had sought to impose their puny will 
upon the Kingdom of Brobdignag. And 
when I hear them reiterating, in their 
vague way, the demand that Ireland 
shall yovern herself, and then think of 
all the proposal implies, all the sever- 
ance of ties in the present, all the clouds 
which overcast the future, I almost fancy 
T am listening to deputies from the moon, 
demanding that the planet shall be freed 
from the earth’s attraction, and allowed 
to start on an independent career through 
space, under the direction of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. I trust, 
then, we have seen the last of dallying 
with conspiracy, and that a vigorous, 
persistent effort of the Government to 
put down crime may be speedily success- 
ful. Even if it were not, it would not 
be true that the evils of Ireland are irro- 
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mediable. They are obviously easy of 
remedy on one condition—that the Irish 
Party, conscience-stricken and repentant 
at the results of their work, should join 
the Government in the effort to restore 
tranquillity. In a former debate the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) made an appeal to the Irish 
Party, which seemed to me manly and 
touching, such as might well at this 
time, with such a spectacle of ruin 
before us as that land presents, im- 
press even a paid agent of the Chicago 
Convention, when he besought them to 
consider whether their last throw, made 
with exceptional chances in their favour, 
having so utterly failed, they might not 
now allow their wretched country some 
small interval of respite and of repose. 
We know how that has been responded 
to; and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
theattitude of the Party should at length 
be fully recognized by the country ; their 
irreconcilable hostility to all govern- 
ment ; their churlish refusal of all bene- 
fits; their sinister prophecies of distur- 
bances, since so amply realized in the 
renewal of what I may almost call out- 
rage by word of command, and their 
open relations with the declared enemies 
of England. It should be reiterated 
everywhere, driven home to the sense of 
the country, that when the question was 
put to them by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham—‘“ Do you adopt 
the policy of your delegates which pre- 
scribes that it will be the duty of the 
Irish Members to make the government 
of England in Ireland impossible?” they 
remained dumbfounded and chapfallen, 
unable either to profess that policy for 
fear of this House, or to repudiate it for 
fear of Chicago. I wish, I say, that 
these simple and evident facts could be 
persistently impressed on the British 
electorate, and that it may then, if neces- 
sary, demand and insist that measures 
shall be taken, however stringent, to put 
a stop to the scandal and the shame. 
And even at the worst we have this one 
hope left—that the Irish nation may at 
length awake from its ghastly and 
terrible nightmare. When it does, it 
will perceive that it holds in its own 
hands the means of ridding itself of a 
large proportion of its worst evils. Isay 
a large proportion, for their number is 
just 85. However that may be, suro I 
am that the bolder, the firmer, the 
manlier the course of the Government, 
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the less indulgent, the less ready to 
make concessions to a faction that 
deserves no indulgence and no conces- 
sions, the more encouragement and pro- 
tection it gives to the loyal and orderly 
population of Ireland, the more certain 
will it be of the support of the country 
and the success of its policy. And it 
may be the more confident in taking such 
a course, because it possesses an element 
of stability in the fact that it can say to 
its opponents, as Charles II. said to his 
brother—‘‘ Depend upon it, James,they 
will never depose me to make you 
King.” I will venture to remind the 
House that it represents a people wie 
have. become great and famous, because 
they have been wise and resolute. If the 
nation should fail in its duty to itself; 
if, through apathy, or weariness, or for 
any other disgraceful cause, it should 
rmit its own momentous interests to 
e sacrificed to a vile and contemptible 
conspiracy, it must expect to remain for 
aga | an example of a people that 
as outlived its faculties, and that is 
no longer worthy of even possessing the 
institutions which have made it great. 
Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Edward Hamley) had spoken 
that evening of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his supporters 
in a very different tone from that which 
he employed when first returned for his 
constituency. His opinions had evi- 
dently changed ‘since he was first re- 
turned to the House of Commons. [Sir 
Epwarp Hamurzy: Not in the least. ] 
However that might be, what he (Mr. 
Duff) had said was his impression. 
Then the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
appeared to go somewhat out of his 
way to attack the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). No doubt, his right hon. 
Friend, when he addressed the House, 
would have something to say in his own 
defence, and also in support of what 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had de- 
scribed as the Members of a shattered 
Party. Neither did he think that a de- 
scription of that kind came with a good 
e from a Member of a Party which 
id not seem to be quite united among 
themselves. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton), in the 
course of his speech about the Navy, re- 
ferred to liabilities which had been left 
to him by his Predecessors in Office. 
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He (Mr. Duff) did not know to what the 
noble Lord referred. It was possible he 
might have referred to liabilities which 
had been incurred, owing to the vessels 
built by contract having been delivered 
sooner than anticipated. If those were 
the liabilities the noble Lord referred to, 
he maintained that this was a gain both 
to the Service and the country. But, 
perhaps, the noble Lord referred to the 
Ordnance Department. It was true that 
after the accident on board the Colling- 
wood Lord Ripon ordered new guns, and 
it was possible that the iiabilities might 
have been due to that cause. But the 
notle Lord said the policy of the present 
Board of Admiralty was, that they should 
meet liabilities before incurring fresh re- 
sponsibilities. That was exactly the 
policy which was adopted by Lord Ripon 
and the late Board of Admiralty. He 
remembered that last year, on the pre- 
sentation of the Estimates, he explained 
the naval policy of the Government to 
the House; and he stated, on that occa- 
sion, that there were enormous liabili- 
ties amounting to £3,186,000. He stated 
that the intention of the Admiralty was 
not to incur any fresh charges until those 
liabilities had been wiped off. But what 
did the noble Lord do? He came down 
to the House, and proposed that they 
should raise £2,000,000 on Terminable 
Annuities on the ground that the Navy 
was in an inefficient state, and that it 
was necessary to make it efficient. The 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) was not so modest; he wanted 
£5,000,000. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I did 
not propose to increase the liabilities ; I 
suggested means by which the liabilities 
could be paid off. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that the noble 
Lord said their shipbuilding programme 
was not sufficient, and he proposed that 
certain additional vessels should be built. 
He blamed the late Board for not lay- 
ing down a sufficient shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, and in order to get additional 
ships he proposed that £2,000,000 
should be raised by Terminable Annui- 
ties. He now accused the late Board of 
leaving liabilities. Their policy, how- 
ever, was not to incur fresh liabilities, 
but to carry out the programme laid 
down by Lord Northbrook. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the liabilities he referred to were in re- 
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spect of 1885. They were under-esti- doubt that many vessels which were 
mated, and proper provision had never condemned had become obsolete because 


been made for them. i they were built on bad designs, and in 
Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he under- some cases from inferior material. 
stood that the noble Lord referred to| Among the vessels which were con- 
Lord Northbrook’s programme. It was demned were some designed during the 
quite true that Lord Northbrook’s pro- ' period of Office of the present First Lord 
gramme had cost the country more than | of the Admiralty. There were vessels 
was expected, on account of the vessels | only eight, nine, or ten years old which 
built by contract being completed sooner | would now be pronounced obsolete, ‘and 
than was anticipated; but that was really | which had only been to sea for three or 
an economy. He did not admit that | four years. 
there had been any extravagance on the; Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
part of the late Board of Admiralty, or| SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
that they had left any liabilities; in fact, ; Westminster) (interrupting) was under- 
they were blamed for the modesty of | stood to ask for the names of such 
their programme, in that it was too | vessels. 
small. The noble Lord said thathe was! Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he was afraid 
opposed to granting any Standing Com- | he would not be at liberty to go into de- 
mittee to which the Army and Navy Es- | tails in the present debate; but he 
timates should be referred. This was an | would undertake to supply the right 
opinion concurred in by his right hon. | hon. Gentleman with the names of ves- 
Friend the Member for South Edin-j| sels built during the period of his 


burgh (Mr. Childers), and by himself first administration as First Lord of the 











(Mr. Duff). A Standing Committee of | Admiralty, which were now obsolete, 

and they were in that condition because 
sufficient foresight was not taken with 
regard to their design and construction. 
But if that were true of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s first administration, there 
was a still stronger case against the 
Board of Admiralty which succeeded. 
He believed there were vessels built be- 
tween 1880 and 1883 which were to-day 
not fit to go to sea. If that was the 
fact, it showed that there was not suffi- 
cient control over the shipbuilding de- 
partment of the Admiralty. That, how- 
ever, was a matter which might well be 
taken up by a Committee on Naval Ex- 
penditure, if there was to be one. But 
while he said that, he must admit that 
he did not think it was possible, looking 
at the variety of the duties which the 
Navy had to perform, to make any very 
large reduction in the Navy Estimates. 
But he wanted to get as much money as 
possible for the Navy, and in order to 
obtain it he thought the country ought 
to get an assurance that when the Ad- 
miralty got the money it would be well 
spent; and if this question was referred 
to a Committee, it would bea guarantee 
that the money would be well spent. It 
was not from any desire to see undue 


that kind would be very impolitic, in 
that it would practically make tho 
Chairman of that Committee the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and entirely re- 
move responsibility from the Minister. 
On the other hand, if there was a Com- 
mittee such as had been suggested by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, he believed it would be of 
great use. Even during his short ex- 
perience of the Admiralty, he came to 
the conclusion that there was a consider- 
able waste in some of the departments ; 
and, if he were asked to indicate one 
particular department, he should point 
to the shipbuilding department. As an 
illustration of what he meant, he stated 
that, during his six months’ official ex- 
perience, vessels which had been con- 
demned and which had become obsolete 
amounted in value to £2,378,299. That 
was the value of the original cost and 
the repair of the vessels which were 
condemned during the time he was at 
the Admiralty. It was true that the 
majority of these vessels became obso- 
lete through new inventions in guns and 
ships; but that would not account for all 
the vessels. No doubt, hon. Members 
interested in naval affairs had read a 





paper of great interest contributed re- 
cently by Mr. White, Constructor to the 
Navy, in which ample reasons were 
given for these rapid changes. But 


retrenchment that he wished this matier 
referred to a Committee, but it was 
for the purpose of securing greater effi- 
ciency. It was because he wished to see 


reasons of that kind would not account | the Navy efficiently maintained that he 


for all the vessels. 


There could be no | made the suggestion that this large ex- 
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aaa might be referred to such a 
mmittee as had been recommended 
hy the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) said, he 
felt it his duty to protest against the 
nature and the scope of the attack made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) upon the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He did not 
believe that the principles which the 
noble Lord had Jaid down in the House, 
and out of it, were open to any just and 
reasonable attack. He believed the 
noble Lord’s main principle of desiring 
to promote economy and efficiency in the 
Public Service would commend itself to 
the great body of the people; and if the 
Conservative Party were to be supposed, 
even fora moment, to be antagonistic 
to that principle, the country would very 
naturally and properly go back to the 
other Party to see it carried out—and 
they would come back from it, as they 
had often before come back, disap- 
pointed. His earnest hope was that all 
attempts to promote internecine strife 
on the Conservative side of the House 
would fail, no matter from whom they 
came; and he could not suppose that 
any Member of the Government would 
sympathize with outbursts of splenetic 
malevolence such as they had heard that 
night. Those who sat around him should 
not forget that no one had rendered 
greater services to the Conservative 
Party, as it existed to-day, than the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington ; and it was his firm belief that 
no one on that side of the House would 
be able to render it greater services in 
the future. One of the main principles 
that the noble Lord laid down was that 
the country should get full value for the 
money which it spent, and that it did not 
get it now. No one desired to weaken the 
defences of the country from its enemies 
abroad. He did not believe even Irish 
Members wished to do that; but what 
everybody desired to see was that there 
should be economy and efficiency in the 
Army and Navy Departments. There 
were very few people indeed outside 
these Departments who seriously be- 
lieved that economy and efficiency were 
obtainable there to-day and under the 
present state of affairs. The public had 
undoubtedly arrived at a conclusion that 
the time had come when a very serious 
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and determined effort should be made 
to reduce the Expenditure, and to 
lighten the great burden of taxation 
which pressed so severely upon all 
classes of the community. The noble 
Lord had succeeded beyond all doubt 
in calling attention to this great subject. 
He had succeeded at an immense sacri- 


fice of his own interests; he had covered 


himself with an amount of obloquy which 
was most undeserved and ungenerous; 
he had brought upon himself the attacks 
of large numbers of disappointed per- 
sons who probably thought they ought to 
be in office or, being in office, thought 
they ought to have higher office than 
they held. All that class was sure to 
follow him with vilification until the day 
when he emerged triumphant from the 
struggle, as he was sure tu do. The great 
and essential principle of his system was 
that this country —surrounded as it was 
with difficulties of the gravest kinds, 
having to face an amount of foreign 
competition in its trade, such as it had 
never experienced before, with taxation 
continually rolling up— must greatly 
reduce its expenditure. Not so many 
years ago, less than £60,000,000 suf- 
ticed to pay all the expenses of the 
Government of this country; but under 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) it reached the 
enormous amount of close upon 
£100,000,000. With this state of 
things before us, he must maintain that 
it was high time that someone in the 
Conservative Party, or some Party in 
the House, should make a_ protest 
against the whole system. The people 
of this country, he was convinced, were 
more and more persuaded that the 
amount of money spent upon the Army 
and Navy did not represert, and was 
not represented by, any appreciable 
results. During the short time he had 
had the honour of a seat in the House, 
he had been startled to hear the ques- 
tions which were continually put to the 
Government from its own side, as well as 
from the other, about guns that had 
burst, and ships that were not fit to be 
sent to sea; of an army without a 
machine gun in it; and a general state 
of affairs that any hon. Member of the 
House engaged in the private affairs of 
commerce would consider discreditable 
to the last degree. He believed the 


| country would at no very distant period 
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come to the conclusion, apart entirely 
from the resignation of the noble Lord, 
with which he would not presume to 
concern himself, that the main principle 
for which he was contending was just in 
itself, and must be carried out, and he 
could not suppose the Government 
would venture to resist that principle, 
for he believed that they also were 
anxious to carry itout. For himself, ho 
might venture to express the hope that 
in the coming discussions which would 
arise, not only with regard to this finan- 
cial question, but with regard to the 
much more troubled question of Ireland, 
there would be as little as possible of 
those bitter words which could not tend 
to the settlement of any question, or the 
reconciliation of any Party. He hoped 
the Session might not pass over without 
their arriving at an approach, at least, 
to a settlement, even of the Irish diffi- 
culty ; but he did not believe that that 
could be arrived at by the interchange 
of any attacks, or of any bittcr language 
whatever. He trusted that the Irish 
Question would be dealt with in a spirit 
of generosity by the Government. He 
was himself opposed to coercion—mean- 
ing, of course, by coercion the principle 
of coercion as manifested in the cele- 
brated Bill of 1882. Any such measure 
as that he was certain would not be 
likely to proceed from that side of the 
House. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”?] Well, 
such a measure never had proceeded 
from that side. On the main question 
which was at present largely before 
them, that of national economy, he ven- 
tured to hope that they would have the 
assistance of the Irish Members, who had 
no motive for entouraging extravagance. 
He believed that the objects which the 
noble Lord had sought to attain had 
been nothing less than the welfare of 
the great body of the working people, 
the lightening of the immense pressure 
of taxation, and the promotion of effi- 
ciency, economy, and good government 
in all Departments of the State; and 
these, for his own part, he believed to 
be ends which would obtain the support 
and approval of the country. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Sir, with certain 
intervals, I have been in the House of 
Commons for a good number cf years ; 
but I think that in all my experience I 
never remember an important debate 
like this on the Address carried on in so 
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placid and undemonstrative a manner 
as the one in which we are now engaged. 
Everyone seems willing and satisfied to 
go on quietly and contentedly, and no 
one has been able to point to any defi- 
nite time when the debate is likely to be 
brought to a conclusion. I understand 
that that arises from the determination 
of the Front Bench that the debate on 
the Address shall go on until they have 
found a seat somewhere or other for 
their Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
have got him into the House. The 
Queen’s Speech tells us very little indeed 
that we did not know before, and the 
most important fact that it does tell us 
with regard to the House of Commons 
is hardly accurate. I think that Her 
Majesty’s Government have made a 
mistake in informing the House that 
the Estimates have been framed with a 
careful regard to economy, and to the 
efficiency of the Public Service. I take 
exception to that statement, because the 
only man who knew anything about it 
has told us that it was not so. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) tells 
us distinctly that our present huge and 
increasing armaments are unnecessary, 
and the taxation for them unjustifiable. 
The financial statement of the noble 
Lord was made boldly, and in a straight- 
forward manner, and the speech of the 
noble Lord reminds me of an Irish Mem- 
ber who, in the last House of Commons 
but one, said—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to stand again, and soI am going to 
speak the truth.” The noble Lord never 
intends to be again in a Tory Govern- 
ment—at least not as a subordinate— 
and so he determined to tell us the truth. 
My own text on this occasion is that old 
sentence which fell from the lips of the 
man who said more good things than 
any man in this country—the late Earl 
of Beaconsfield. The Earl of Beacons- 
field said—‘‘ Expenditure depends upon 
policy.” Therefore, in discussing the 
question of Expenditure, we are de- 
bating the whole foreign policy of the 
country. For my part, 1 thank the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton heartily for the address which he 
delivered last Thursday, which, in m 

opinion, was better than the one whic 

he made before, although that will not 
be the opinion of everybody. I am 
quite sure that the friends of peace 
throughout the world are heartily de- 
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lighted at the line the noble Lord has 
taken. What I myself and a few others 
have for years been saying is now re- 
peated from the mouths of the most able 
men that exist in the ranks of the Con- 
servative Party. The heavily-burdened 
taxpayers of the country will thank the 
noble Lord ; and, more than that, I be- 
lieve that millions and millions of people 
in Europe tortured by war taxation, and 
all the friends of peace in the world, 
will thank him. I know, however, that 
the noble Lord will incur the hatred of 
honest Tories, genuine Jingoes, and all 
those persons who belong to the Services, 
as they are called, although the Services 
seem to be our master; but I feel sure 
that the noble Lord has sacrificed place 
for principle—that he has given up pri- 
vate advantage for the public welfare, 
and that he will never regret the sacri- 
fice he has made of personal interest. I 
look upon the noble Lord as a reformed 
character—as one who had been given 
to wild ways, but who has taken the 
pledge. But while I welcome the noble 
Lord into the ranks of the peaceful 
army I do not wish to make things 
as they are not. In his letter to 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the noble 
Lord said that the tendencies of the 
democracy were peaceful. Iam not so 
sure of that. The right hon. Member 
for the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), in the speech which he de- 
livered early inthe evening, talked about 
*‘¢lap-trap.”’ Now, the lower classes 
have not had political power until lately, 
and they have been taken in by the clap- 
trap of the ruling classes, by all the 
“‘bunkum” about glory and prestige. 
Therefore, I think that the mt Lord 
will not find them so peaceful as he 
wishes them to be. They are led, too, 
by the Press, which I suppose represents 
ogee opinion more or less, and which 

as always been for glory and gun- 
powder and all sorts of folly. Like the 
miserable worshippers of the jumping 
cat, we spend money because we are led 
on by the newspapers. I hope Gentlemen 
will take that to heart. It is the Smith 
and Hamilton policy, and not that of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, which the Government is 
determined to follow. The main portion 
of the Speech from the Throne is taken 
up with Ireland. I am the first speaker 
who has kept clear of Ireland, but I do 
not suppose I shall be able to do so to 
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the end. But what is the condition of 
the world with respect to these large 
armaments? It is perfectly horrible 
and heartrending. Fourteen millions of 
men are taken away from peaceful pur- 
suits to be trained under arms, and what 
for? I know no other reason except 
that each nation wants to show the 
others how strong they are ; not to defend 
any great principle or cause, but simply 
to be ready to fly at each other’s throats. 
There is one pernicious proverb which is 
too implicitly believed in, and is the 
cause of much mischief, and that is— 
“If you wish for peace, you must be 
prepared for war.” The result which 
that statement leads to may be illus- 
trated by the story of the African King 
who was asked what he wanted to go to 
war for? ‘‘ Of course 1 must go to war,” 
he replied, ‘‘ because I have a barrel of 
gunpowder.” That is the danger to 
which Europe is now exposed. ‘These 
immense armaments cause war, and the 
only way to stop war and to insure peace 
is to get rid of your Army. I am 
delighted to see that the noble Lord 
boldly hoists the standard of non-inter- 
vention. According to the noble Lord, 
the policy of the Government is one of 
intervention and interference in the 
affairs of Germany, France, and Russia. 
I fear that policy will be carried out. 
Tory Governments always carry out 
their policy. Who is it that keeps this 
interfering Government in power? Why, 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton); the right hon. Member for Cen- 
tral Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) who 
used to be the apostle of peace; and 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
who has been the apostle of all sorts 
of things. I wish the House would 
remember what the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale said in his 
better days—that if we went in for inter- 
vention in foreign affairs it would in- 
volve a much larger Army, and would 
eventualiy bring in the conscription, 
than which it is impossible to.comceive a 
more detestable system. This*is the 
position — a Government too bad for 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
is enthusiastically supported by the 
three great Leaders of Liberal and 
Radical opinion whom I have named. 
The whole previous history of politics 
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shows no incident so ludicrous or so 
monstrous. These Liberal Unionists, as 
they call themselves, talk about the 
great sacrifices which they have made 
for their country. What is their posi- 
tion? Mr. Goschen said the other day 
that the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale was in power, and that 
the Government are simply in Office. 
The noble Marquess and his Friends 
are in power, without the responsibility 
of it; and then they talk of their high 
standard of political morality! It is a 
morality which induces them to sit on 
one side of the House, and to vote on the 
other; to spend the morning with the 
Prime Minister, and in the evening to 
sit cheek by jowl with the Leader of 
the Opposition. Please Heaven, the bulk 
of the Liberal Party may never reach 
a similar standard -of morality! At 
Hawick these Liberal Unionists asked— 
‘““Why do you stone us? Remember 
what good deeds we have done in the 
aol I would reply that they are not 

eing stoned for what they have done, 
but for what they are going to do; not 
because they have supported Liberal 
measures in the past, but because they 
have now become Tories, and are sup- 
porting the Tory Government. I give 
them credit for good motives; but I 
have always been of opinion that the 
better and more honourable a man is, 
the more dangerous he becomes when 
he takes to bad ways. Therefore it is 
that their previous good character tells 
against them with me, instead of form- 
ing an appeal for a mitigation of punish- 
ment. Then, why have they taken up 
this extraordinary attitude? Simply be- 
cause they cannot agree upon a matter 
of detail with certain other Gentlemen. 
‘mee *) I am not surprised to hear 
those discordant sounds from my hon. 
Friends opposite; but, if it is not a 
matter of detail on which they differ, 
what becomes of the Round Table Con- 
ference? The only justification for the 
Round Table Conference is, that those 
who assisted at it met together to con- 
sider matters of detail. I am, therefore, 
justified in saying that it is only upon 
matters of detail that they ditfer. 
[*Oh!”] Well, I will not dispute 
that they differ as to the government of 
Treland, at all events. They differ as to 
how 5,000,000 are to be governed out of 
200,000,000 or 300,000,000 who own 
the sovereignty of this great Empire. 
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But it is curious that the Liberal 
Unionists cannot look a little further 
than Ireland. Why cannot they sup- 
eer the policy of the noble Lord the 

ember for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—a policy which. 
if carried out, would save the lives of 
millions and millions of people through- 
out the world, who are God’s creatures 
even as much as Irishmen — if hon. 
Members opposite consider Irishmen to 
be God’s creatures at all. The policy of 
the noble Lord would save us from all 
those miserable wars in which we have 
been engaged for many years. It would 
save us from all thuse invasions, those 
burnings, those} massacres, those out- 
rages on the weak and helpless, in which 
we have been engaged, in every quarter 
of the globe, for many years past, and 
which we must be prepared for if we 
are to go on with these large armaments. 
I am afraid that it is of little use ap- 
pealing to the Liberal Unionists to rs 3 
a better and a wiser course. They must 
lie upon the bed which they have made ; 
but it strikes me that they are already 
getting very uncomfortable upon it. The 
Leaders on this side will, I trust, before 
long, be able to unite with the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
in bringing forward some Resolution 
which shall raise clearly, distinctly, and 
definitely in this House}the policy of 
non-intervention. I have listened at- 
tentively to this debate. I have heard 
officials on both sides until I am sick of 
them. The noble Lord was perfectly 
correct when he said that Parliament 
could do nothing in the matter of itself. 
Parliament cannot go into details, and 
say — ‘‘You must cut off £1,000,000 
here, and £1,000,000 there.”” But Par- 
liament can insist upon having,men in 
Office who 'can do this business for us. 
Therefore I appeal to the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party on this side, before the 
Session is very much older, to bring for- 
ward some Resolution cleurly and dis- 
tinctly raising the policy of non-inter- 
vention, which is the only policy worthy 
of a free, a great, a civilized, and a 
Christian nation. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
We Liberal Unionists who sit on this 
side of the House have been accused 
having no principlesjto guide us. Ne 
the Liberal Unionists can bear a go . 
deal of taunting. It;pleases hon. Mem- 
bers who resort to it, and it does not 
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do us any harm. But I would sub- 
mit to the House that it is a very diffe- 
rent matter with regard to the peasants 
in Glenbeigh, about whom I am obliged 
to admit thero has been a considerable 
amount of cheap sentiment expended in 
this House. I think it is high time that 
the House should cease its wrangling 
about the Liberal Unionists, and come 
face to face with such a problem as 
that which exists in Glenbeigh, and 
that we should come to it with clear 
and steady heads as well as warm and 
generous hearts. I would like to re- 
mind the House that within 12 months 
we have had three great measures for the 
better government of Ireland submitted 
to the House. First of all there were 
the two Bills of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone); and 
the Tenants’ Relief Bill introduced to- 
wards the close of the last Session by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). I wish the House clearly to 
bear in mind that not one of those 
measures would have affected a single 
tenant in Glenbeigh. The first Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian—the Bill 
for the Better Government of Ire- 
land — practically excluded the con- 
sideration of the Land Question from 
the Irish Legislative Body which it 
set up, and the Land Purchase Bill pro- 
posed a scheme of purchase based upon 
20 years’ purchase of the judicial rents. 

Cries of *‘No!” from the Home Rule 

embers.) I maintain thatit was based 
upon that principle, and the Bill of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork pro- 
posed that before a single tenant entered 
the Land Court and was entitled to re- 
ceive its benefits he should pay 50 per 
cent of the rent and arrears due. Not 
one of these measures would have 
touched a single tenant in Glenbeigh, 
and Glenbeigh is a fair sample of that 
part of Ireland from Derry on the Northi- 
West right down the Western seaboard 
to Skibbereen in the South-West. We 
have heard to-night from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) that 
he saw turned out of her house in one 
case a woman and nine children; and 
in another case a man, woman, and 
eight children. Is the hon. Member 
aware that in the description he 
gave he was unconsciously stating the 
whole Irish problem so far as the con- 
gested districts of the country are con- 
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cerned? The country will, Iam afraid, 
judge us harshly, and very rightly too, if 
we go on squabbling about Liberal 
Unionism, Toryism, and Gladstonianism, 
while the people are perishing for want 
of help. I think that any fair-minded 
man looking the whole matter straight 
in the face must admit that the owner 
of that property in Glenbeigh has exer- 
cised forbearance up to the furthest 
limit, unless you are to abolish the laws 
and the rights of property. and unless 
you are to have a general distribution of 
property, and establish the principle of 
having rights in common. No doubt, 
that is a very convenient doctrine for all 
those who have nothing ; but it is not so 
convenient for those who have worked 
hard in their early years in order that 
they may rest at the close of life. Unless 
you abolish all the laws of property, I 
maintain that the owner of the Gilen- 
beigh estate behaved as generously 
as the owner of any English estate 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. I fully admit that these ten- 
ants are sunk in hopeless poverty, and 
that they cannot pay six months’ rent out 
of the six or eight years’ rent now due. 
But history will judge the Party or the 
man who stands in the way of the re- 
moval of these poor people to a happier 
clime where life would be worth living 
with something like noble aspirations in 
store for the tuture. Another part of 
this debate has been developed into an 
attack upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) has been 
talking about stoning people. Now, I 
want to know for what action on the part 
of the Chief Secretary my hon. Friend 
and hon. Members below the Gangway 
are prepared to stone him? During the 
debate upon the Tenants’ Relief Bill 
last Session the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) made an appeal te Irish 
landlords. There was not a single 
Member on this side of the House who 
voted against that Bill, because he be- 
lieved that nothing was necessary, and 
that nothing ought to be done. Every 
Member on this side who went into 
the Lobby against the Bill believed 
that something was necessary to be 
done. They denied that the crisis 
was similar to that which occurred in 
1880 when famine stalked through the 
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land. But they knew that a crisis had 
arrived, and they trusted that the Irish 
landlords would follow the example of 
the Scotch and English landlords. They 
objected to tear up contracts by the 
roots every three years, and believed 
that it was safe to leave things to take 
their natural course. For simply doing 
that which the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale recommended 
on the floor of the House—namely, 
appealing to the generosity of the land- 
lords—the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has been assailed as if he had invented 
a second edition of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. I want to know from hon. 
Members below the Gangway whether 
they object to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland or any other Member of 
the House making an appeal to 
landlords under such circumstances ? 

“No!”] Then, what do they object 
to? If they can bring forward sub- 
stantial evidence that the Chief Secre- 
tary or any other Member of the Go- 
vernment has interfered up to the point 
of refusing to carry out the law, let 
them have it. I, at all events, have an 
open mind upon that matter, and if any 
hon. Member will produce that evi- 
dence, more especially if it be reliable 
evidence, I will vote with him. Now, 
what is the Plan of Campaign of which 
we hear so much? In olden times 
landlords fixed the rent, and made a 
very bad job of it. A great deal of 
what is suffered now in Ireland is due 
to that evil system in the past. Later 
on Parliament appointed a Court to fix 
rents. What is the proposal under the 
Plan of Campaign? It is that the 
tenants should fix the rent. Have hon. 
Members who advocate this Plan of 
Campaign as being just and honest, the 
slightest idea that it would be possible 
to confine that principle to the land? 
If Agrarianism is clamorous to despe- 
ration, so is Socialism ; and I warn hon. 
Members below the Gangway that a 
trifling abatement of rent is no equi- 
valent for the loss of moral sense in the 
whole community. Because Gentlemen 
have been engaged for months in de- 
bauching the moral sense of the country 
—because, as the right hon. Member 
for Central Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
has stated, they have not lifted up 
their voices in favour of industry, or 
thrift, or sobriety—because I believe 
that their principles are at variance 
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with the highest and best interests of 
the Irish people, I am prepared to vote 
against their Plan of Campaign and 
their entire agitation. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
There are one or two points which I 
have not in the course of this debate 
heard ~ in the way in which I should 
have desired to hear them expressed, 
and therefore I have risen to deliver my 
mind upon them as briefly asIcan. I 
will say a word, to begin with, on a 
subject which has received considerable 
attention from most of the speakers who 
have taken part in the debate, espe- 
cially those who sit on that side of the 
House—I mean what is called the Plan 
of Campaign. I find it impossible to 
shut my eyes to the fact that the device, 
which is so described by that term, has 
received the disapprobation of many 
persons for whose intellect and moral 
sense I entertain a very high respect. 
Yet, with the best attention I have 
been able to devote to the matter, 
I have not been able to arrive at the 
conclusion that it is my duty to con- 
demn what I understand to be the 
Plan of Campaign. That being the 
state of my mind, I wish to express pri- 
marily, in order that there may be no 
doubt about the condition of opinion on 
this side of the House, certainly as far 
as Iam able to express myself on tho 
matter, that a great deal of the con- 
demnation that has been vented on the 
Plan of Campaign has arisen from tho 
unfortunate name that has been given 
to it by its authors. I dare say it is 
attributable to the character of the 
Celtic intellect that it is more apt to 
express itself in picturesque than in 
homely terms. If, instead of giving it 
a sort of military name, they had chosen 
a name of a civil description, and had 
called it ‘‘The Tenants’ Union,’’ it is 
very likely that a large number of per- 
sons in all parts of the country would 
not have been scandalized or alarmed 
by the movement. Asto the legality of 
the Plan of Campaign, of which we 
have heard a good deal, I cannot say 
that the question is one which has had 
much influence upon my mind. I do 
not know that it has been pronounced 
to be illegal by any authority in an 
authoritative manner. I am aware that 
a Court in Ireland calling itself some 
Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench 
has been led in one case to pronounce 
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an obiter dictum on a hypothetical case 
which was placed before it. But those 
of us who have even only an elementary 
knowledge and experience of law must 
be aware of the value of an obtler dictum 
expressed upon a case which was never 
formally submitted to the Court and 
never argued out. This, however, I 
will undertake to say, that if the Plan 
of Campaign is not legal it ought to 
be; and that, if it should so happen 
that some of those Gentlemen who are 
Members of this House should be 
found guilty of a criminal conspiracy 
in respect of this matter, everything 
should be done to obtain a mitigation 
or cancelling of the sentence, and that 
the law on which they were condemned 
should be repealed with all possible speed. 
I will try to explain to the House why it 
is that I take that view. The reason is 
this. I do not think that the Plan of 
Campaign, as I have heard it repeatedly 
said by hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, is a device for the breaking 
of contracts. Now, I maintain that it is 
not so; that it is simply a plan of action 
that has been long in use, under the 
sanction of the Jaw in this country, for 
the purpose of altering contracts—that 
is to say, for the purpose of obtaining a 
renewal of contracts, or the making of 
new contracts. I understand that Lord 
Dillon, through the influence of pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the power 
of combination given by the Plan of 
Campaign, has at last been induced to 
yield ; and, in so doing, he has, I think, 
shown himself to be a sensible man. At 
first he stood out for £100 on £100; but 
at length he said to his tenantry, who 
combined against him, that, on their re- 
presentation, taken in connection with 
their combination, he thought, on the 
whole, that it was well to take £80. 
Well, Sir, what is that? It is simply 
the making of an entirely new contract 
between Lord Dillon and his tenants. 
It is simply an instance of his yielding 
to a certain influence of a pressing 
character they have been able to bring 
to bear upon him, so as to incline him 
to enter into a new contract with them ; 
although not absolutely the best con- 
tract for himself, and made, no doubt, 
under pressure, developed by a combi- 
nation of his tenantry, in opposition to 
him. But I maintain that that is a 
pressure which has long been sanctioned 
by the law of the country. I would ap- 
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peal to the great change which was 
made by the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, I think, in 1875, in 
connection with trade disputes. Before 
the passing of that Act the combination 
of workmen for the purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on their employers, 
with respect to new contracts, was re- 
garded as a criminal conspiracy. But 
the Legislature saw reason to decide that 
a sinister character should no longer be 
applied to such combinations, and ever 
since, such pressure has been lawful. A 
noble Lord behind me has said that the 
two cases—the combination by workmen 
and that by the Irish tenants—do not run 
on all fours. He told us truly that in tho 
case of trade combinations pressure was 
brought to bear before the contract was 
made, and he said that in the case of 
the Plan of Campaign the same kind of 
pressure—for he admitted it to be iden- 
tical—was brought to bear on a contract 
which had been made already. The 
mistake the noble Lord made was in 
not carrying the comparison far enough. 
The pressure of the Plan of Campaign 
was equally brought to bear on con- 
tracts not yet entered into. In both 
cases what you have is a new con- 
tract. In the case of a trade dispute, 
the pressure is brought to bear on a 
contract to be made in the future; and 
in the Plan of Campaign pressure is 
brought to bear with a view of exacting 
a new contract. Therefore, I maintain 
that in both respects—both in regard 
to trade disputes and agrarian disputes 
—the cases run on all fours; and as 
the Legislature has already stamped 
its imprimatur on combination in the 
case of the employment of labour, so it 
ought to place its imprimatur upon the 
case of agrarian contracts. If a combi- 
nation of this kind is not at the present 
moment legal, then, for the sake of con- 
sistency, the Legislature ought not to 
lose a moment in placing the one upon 
an equal footing with the other. I may 
remind the House of another point in 
reference to this question of pressure, 
which has been a good deal argued, and 
that is the pressure brought to bear by 
the Government on the landlords by the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not deny 
that he had brought a kind of pressure 
to bear upon the landlords ; but he said 
that it was of a totally different de- 
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scription from that which was brought 


to bear upon them by those who had 
united in combination under the Plan 
of Campaign. He told us that the 
pressure which he brought to bear was 
entirely rational and sentimental—that 
it was persuasion; and that he only 
appealed to their own human instincts, 
and pressed them only with the pres- 
sure of feeling ; whereas he wished it to 
be understood that the pressure of the 
authors of the Plan of Campaign was 
one which amounted to compulsion, and 
almost to physical force. But I think 
the Chief Secretary forgot a remark 
which was made a long time ago by a 
person who said he did not think it ad- 
visable to argue with the master of 30 
legions. I do not know whether the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is master of 
30 legions; but I know that he is master 
of 30,000 soldiers, and it strikes me that 
when he begins to exercise what he calls 
moral suasion upon the landlords, those 
who might refuse to listen to rational or 
sentimental appeals are not likely to for- 
get the physical power he has behind 
him. Allow me to put the case plainly, 
and in a homely way. Suppose I went 
across to Ireland, and commenced to 
argue with some of those who are called 
bad landlords. I dare say I might put a 
simple case like this as persuasively and 
as argumentatively as even the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant; but 
do you think that a single Irish land- 
lord would listen to me as he would 
listen to the Chief Secretary ? No, Sir; 
and why not? Because I should not 
have behind me 30,000 men, each with 
a bayonet in his hand. Therefore, I say 
that the Chief Secretary did bring pres- 
sure of a physical kind to bear far 
stronger than any friends of the tenaatry 
of Ireland are able to bring to bear. 
But, apart altogether from all legal argu- 
ment, this is a question which must be 
viewed from a moral and equitable point 
of view also; and I say that, from this 
point of view, the Plan of Campaign has 
everything in its favour. It holds the 
field, and nothing can stand against it. 
We have been told that it is dishonest 
and immoral. I do not deny that there 
is immorality and dishonesty in the con- 
nection; but I want to know on which 
side the immorality and dishonesty are? 
All this talk about immorality and dis- 
honesty has a cause. There is never any 
smoke but there is fire, but we must 
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know where the fire is and by whom it 
has been kindled. As I understand the 
Plan of Campaign, I cannot say a word 
in its favour, except upon the view I 
have already taken—namely, that it is 
confined to cases where the rent cannot 
be justly got out of the land consistently 
with the rights of the tenants. In that 
case, if the tenants ave to be called 
upon to pay the rent in all instances— 
if the Irish problem is viewed in its 
history and in connection with the legis- 
lation and the rights which the ten- 
ants enjoy by statute and custom, to de- 
mand rent as a legal right where it can- 
not be got out of the land, I have no 
hesitation in describing it as dishonesty ; 
and the landlord who, in such circum- 
stances, asks for the rent is a dis- 
honest man. I have heard him called 
a bad landlord; but a bad landlord is 
also a bad man. There cannot be a 
bad landlord without his being a bad 
man. I say that it is a bad and evil 
exercise of his landlord capacity, which 
has sprung out of the badness of his 
general nature. If that be so, I ask, 
where can be the dishonesty of the - 
Plan of Campaign? If it be dishonest 
for a man to call for rent in such cir- 
cumstances, how can it be dishonest to 
refuse it? It is impossible to answer 
that question. How can it be dis- 
honest to refuse a dishonest demand ? 
I say that a man who acts in that 
way is practically a brigand; and in 
the circumstances of Irish history, when 
those upon the land might be divided 
into the tillers of the ground and the 
cumberers of the ground, I would call 
him an impudent brigand, whom it 
could never be dishonest to resist. That, 
Sir, is my first point. My second point 
is this, and I am thankful, for the sake 
of the House, that this is a much shorter 
one. We have been told, in the course 
of this debate—and we have been 
told very little else in connection with 
Ireland—that order must be established 
in Ireland. Of course we must have 
order in Ireland, and I am astonished at 
the puerility of Gentlemen who insist on 
this wretched platitude, as if order was 
nos notoriously necessary to the well- 
being of the community. I suppose hon. 
Gentlemen will next tell us that uir and 
water are necessary for the well-being of 
the community. But they ought to have 
gone further ; and they should have been 
prepared to say that order, divorced 
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from justice, is tyranny. I main- 
tain that the enforcement of order is 
justifiable, not in itself, but for rea- 
sons; and the reasons why it is justi- 
fiable must either be, in the first place, 
that the disorder that is in exist- 
ence at any particular time is contrary 
to justice and incompatible with jus- 
tice; secondly, that even if there is 
injustice along with disorder, or the 
restoration of order is essential to the 
abolition of the particular injustice com- 
plained of. These are the only two cases 
in which the establishment of order is 
ordinarily justifiable. But where dis- 
order has been brought about by injus- 
tice—and there have been cases in the 
history of the world where that has 
been the fact, and there are many cases 
still where disorder has been provoked 
by injustice—merely to insist on the 
restoration of order, and to do nothing 
mere, may be policemansbip, but it is not 
statesmanship. I maintain that that is 
exactly the position of the Government 
who are now sitting on the Front Bench. 
They are insisting upon restoring order, 
but there is no existing disposition in 
their minds to do justice to Ireland. 
That being so, they are not worthy of 
the name of statesmen in this juncture ; 
they are simply policemen. In this par- 
ticular instance they are not in the posi- 
tion of persons who are competent for 
government; they are merely amateurs 
in government, imbued with nothing 
higher than strong Constabulary in- 
stincts. Well, Sir, that is my second 
point. I have only one other point on 
which I wish to relieve my mind, and 
then I shall relieve the House. That is 
also connected with the stock assertion 
that we must have order in Ireland. I 
venture to say to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they are not the men to estab- 
lish order in Ireland. It is a very dif- 
ferent set of men from you who ought 
to be establishing order in Ireland; and 
I say so because I hold that you are now 
there wrongfully, in view of certain ex- 
pressions of the national mind of Ireland, 
once and again repeated, which are his- 
torical, and which will be more and more 
signalized by history as the world grows 
older. You have no longer any right 
to be there in the position of establish- 
ing order. You have no right to be 
there, governing Ireland contrary to 
the consent of the nation of Ireland, 
unless you take up a despotic position 
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and say—‘‘ We believe in despotism, in 
the rule of the sword, and the right of 
the strongest.” If that is your position 
I understand it, although I shall not 
believe in it, and will do all I can to 
defeat it. But if you do not hold that 

osition, I maintain that you are, in 

reland, even now in establishing order, 
doing that which is illegitimate because 
contrary to the assent of those on whom 
you seek to impose your own ideas of 
order. I say you are there by usurpa- 
tion, and that you are performing acts 
of despotism. Your position, therefore, 
is unjustifiable unless you affirm the 
right of the sword, and the right of the 
strongest. You may say that there is a 
great deal of disorder in Ireland. Sup- 
pose I grant it. Iam not prepared to 
grant it absolutely, because I am aware 
that in general respects the Irish people 
are the most law-abiding people in 
the three countries; and if it happens 
to be the case that in one aspect of their 
life they are more reckless than in others, 
it has been occasioned not by the wicked- 
ness of the people, but by the wickedness 
of your laws. Granting that there isa 
certain amount of disorder in Ireland 
that needs to be repressed, if you come 
to me and ask for help iu restoring 
order I would certainly give you my 
help, and all the good advice in my 
power. That advice, however, would 
be to let order be restored by the Irish 
ye themselves; let it be restored by 

er own authorities, her own Constitu- 
tion, and by magistrates of her own se- 
lection. That I believe is the only way 
in which you can restore order perma- 
nently in Ireland. If you will only 
promise the Irish people that you will 
let them live under self-made iaws, no 
man will be more ready to assist you to 
the best of his ability than myself in 
keeping order in that unhappy Island ; 
but if on the other hand you say you do 
not want this sort of help from anyone 
to restore order in Ireland, but that you 
will use your own authority and your 
own power, then I say I will have no- 
thing to do with it. I wash my hands 
of you altogether. You shall receive no 
help from me in any emergency whatever 
to restore order in Ireland. Let it be as 
bad as it likes, you will get no assistance 
from me in any unauthorized enter- 
prise ; you will get no assistance from 
me to act the part of despots and un- 
authorized usurpers. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”’] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke.) 


Tre FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Ssrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I would appeal to the 
hon. Member not to press the Motion, 
as the feeling of the House is evidently 
against him. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Under 
the circumstances I will not pressit, but 
I will proceed to make the few remarks 
which [ intend to make. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must first withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Sir, I 
cannot help wishing that tho right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Liberal 
Separatists had been listening to the 
speech which we have just heard, and 
heard with some degree of astonish- 
ment. Recently a speech was delivered 
in the country by a right hon. Gentle- 
man whom we have not once seen in 
this House during the present Session— 
I refer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). Thatright hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Leaders of the 
Separatist Liberals had been too long 
silent with respect to tho Irish Ques- 
tion, and especially with regard to 
the Plan of Campaign. We have now 
heard the views of the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), who 
is no doubt, to some extent, a Leader of 
the Liberal Separatists; and it would 
have been gratifying if the House could 
have heard from some right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Front Bench opposite 
who occupies a more prominent position 
in the ranks of the Liberal Separatists 
than even the hon. Gentleman who has 
just addressed us, whether he and the 
Front Bench generally agree with the 
propositions which have just been laid 
down. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) told us that the 
Plan of Campaign was the result of the 
rejection by this House last Session of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) for the relief 
of tenants. It has been further main- 
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tained that that Bill was analogous to 
the pressure exercised by those who have 
instituted the Plan of Campaign, and 
was also a similar kind of pressure to 
that which has been exercised by the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
That is the view which seems to have 
been entertained by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and I propose to 
make one or two remarks in reference to 
that view. The right hon. Gentleman 
likened the pressure exercised by the 
authors of the Plan of Campaign to the 
pressure the operatives of this country 
are enabled to exercise upon their em- 
ployers legitimately by law. Now, I 
think that the noble Lord who spoke a 
day or two ago was right, and that the 
hon. Member was wrong when he 
stated that the Plan of Campaign did 
relate to future contracts, as in trades 
unionism they relate to future con- 
tracts. The analogy, however, would 
be more complete if, instead of the 
operatives being able to combine, the 
employers had power to combine, and 
were able at the end of a week to 
say—‘‘ We have combined, and, in con- 
sequence of that combination, we refuse 
to pay you the wages we agreed to give 
you at the beginning of the week.” The 
object of the Plan of Campaign is to 
prevent men who have agreed to pay 
something called rent—of course a very 
objectionable thing in the eyes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—from carrying out 
their contracts whether they are able to 
do so or not. [**No!”] I hear an 
observation to the effect that I am wrong 
when I say that the Plan of Campaign 
was instituted with the object of pre- 
venting the payment of rent by those 
who are able to pay as well as by those 
who cannot pay. ‘The hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), at a place called 
Killorglin, actually said that the chief 
efficacy of the Plan of Campaign was 
that it not only enabled him and others 
to influence men who really could not pay, 
but that it enabled him to force those who 
were willing and able to pay to keep 
their money in their own pockets, or 
what was, no doubt, much preferred, to 
pay it out of their pockets into his own. 
The Plan of Campaign, as far as we 
know its origin, has not had a very 
respectable parentage, nor is it par- 
ticularly new. I think we shall have to 
go to America to find out where it was 
first recommended. I have here a paper 
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called Ths Irish World, the editor of 
which is a well-known gentleman, called 
Patrick Ford. I remember a speech de- 
livered in this House by Mr. Healy, who 
I understand will shortly become a Mem- 
ber again, and who is certainly one of the 
ablest Members who ever sat below the 
Gangway. It having been mentioned 
that Patrick Ford had opinions with 
regard to assassination, and upon other 
kindred subjects not usually held by 
Englishmen ; Mr. Healy stated that he 
knew this Mr. Patrick Ford to be a gen- 
tleman of a philosophical turn of mind, 
and a sort of recluse who kept himself 
very much to himself. Now, what was 
it Mr. Patrick Ford said in The Irish 
World a year or two ago, when speaking 
of the No Rent agitation ped yur 
in Ireland? Mr. Ford stated that the 
attacks which had been made might be 
considered as so many skirmishes which 
precede a general campaign, and that 
sooner or later, when the tenants found 
that by standing together they could 
force the landlords to reduce their im- 
moral thefts by almost one-half, it was 
probable they would be able to prevent 
the rent-thief from getting any of his 
plunder. Mr. Ford added that the Irish 
people might look forward to great 
events in the near future. Now, I do 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has received any lessons from 
Mr Patrick Ford. I should say that 
he has, and that he has learnt his lesson 
thoroughly. The extract from which I 
was reading goes on to say that— 





“Tf the Plan of Campaign is carried out, the 
ultimate result will be the independence of Ire- 
land, and that means an Irish Republic. Eng- 
lishmen know that if Ireland secures a legisla- 
tive independence she will very soon become a 
Republic.” 

I have read that extract because I be- 
lieve it gives the hon. Gentleman the 
answer he asks for, when he inquires 
by what right we are in Ireland. We 
are there by right of the very simple 
fact that we are a large country placed 
by no will of our own close to a very 
small one, a country which if separated 
from Great Britain would not be able to 
maintain its independence practically 
for a single day, but would become a 


Republic probably seeking the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes, although 
I believe the United States would en- 
tertain no feeling of gratitude for 
such an addition to its territory—in- 
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deed, they seem to be hardly able to 
manage all the Irishmen who go over 
there now. But it may be said that 
the establishment of the independence 
of Ireland would be a great danger to 
the future independence of this coun- 
try, and that we Englishmen, Welshmen, 
and Scotchmen have no desire lightly 
to lose those rights and liberties for 
which we have paid so dearly in the 
past. Although it may be the desire 
of the Irish Members and of the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh (Dr. Wal- 
lace) that Ireland should be indepen- 
dent, it is our desire that she should 
be kept dependent, because, if once in- 
dependent, Ireland would soon lose her 
own liberties and carry ours away with 
them. When Ireland is in a position 
to have those good laws, which, if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had their way, 
would not prevail very long, we shall 
be prepared to give them every right, 
every freedom, every law, and every 
liberty which we enjoy ourselves. What 
more can the Irish people desire? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
addressing a mecting the other day, 
spoke most strongly as to the position 
of the Irish tenants. He said that 
within the last two years there had 
been afforded by this country to the 
tenants of Ireland boons such as no 
other agricultural tenants enjoy in any 
country in Europe, and I think he 
might have included the whole world. 
Such boons as the tenants of Scotland 
and England would rejoice to have 
offered to them; but, unfortunately, 
during the whole of that time Ireland 
has been the prey of a body of agita- 
tors, who have found it to their interest 
to keep up a state of unrest in that 
Island. In conclusion, I would ask 
hon. Members to consider what we 
might not give to Ireland if she were 
freed from that incubus from which the 
great bulk of her people wish to be 
delivered. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned ” 
—(MMr. Handel Cossham.) 


Tuz FIRST LORD or te TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I hope the hon. Member 
will not press his Motion, but allow 
the debate to continue. I would point 
out that there are Amendments on the 
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Paper dealing with almost all the sub- 
jects referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech; and, therefore, I think it 
would be better that we should pro- 
ceed with the Business before us, to 
avoid, if possible, loss of time. 

Mrz. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House to agree to the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 
It is very early in the Session, and I 
do not think that anything can be 
urged against the adjournment of the 
debate on the ground of saving the 
public time. I would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman upon one point 
raised by him—namely, that all the 
subjects mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech will be raised by Amendments 
which are on the Paper. What will 
be the effect of the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Handel Cossham) being 
precluded from making his speech to- 
morrow, but that he will Beh make 
it on one of the Amendments? In 
that way, then the time which the 
right hon. Gentleman supposes will be 
saved will not be saved at all. I cannot 
speak with certainty, but I have strong 
reason to believe that the debate on the 
general subject will come to an end to- 
morrow evening. It cannot end before 
under any circumstances; and, there- 
fore, the time which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks us to spend to-night will 
effect no saving whatever. Under the 
circumstances, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow the Motion for Ad- 
journment to be carried without opposi- 
tion, and that we may be able to get 
home at a reasonable hour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Lord Joun Manners) 
(Leicestershire, E.): I understand the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to 
say that the general debate will close to- 
morrow evening. If that is so, I have 
no doubt my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House will consent to the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
to understand that there is no feeling 
on this side of the House that the de- 
bate can by any possibility terminate to- 
morrow when the House will sit fora 
few hours only. In regard to the ob- 
servations of the Leader of the House, 
I venture to think that whatever may 
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be the inconvenience to the Government 
we are not wasting the time of the Ses- 
sion by a general discussion either on 
the Address or on the general political 
situation ; and I think that the position 
demands that the present House of 
Commons should take part in this de- 
bate, and contribute everything in their 
power for the guidance of the Govern- 
ment. I am satisfied that this course 
would be agreeable to Members on both 
sides of the House. It is all very well 
to say that the Amendments on the 
Paper deal with every subject in the 
Queen’s Speech, and that, therefore, the 
debate on the general question should 
come to an end. It is true that the 
Amendments take a very wide range, 
and I believe that in the end, these 
discussions will be appreciated by the 

ublic. There are certainly many hon. 

entlemen on this side of the House 
who desire an opportunity of taking 
part in the discussion; and I should be 
sorry to think that there was any im- 
pression that an understanding existed 
that it would close to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): With regard to the termination of 
the debate, I point out that there has 
been no understanding between my hon. 
Friends and Members above or below 
the Gangway with regard to the closing 
of this debate. I quite agree with the 
hon. Member who has just spoken that 
the country will appreciate the discus- 
sion which has taken place, and which I 
think is likely to continue for some time. 
It is perfectly certain that it will not 
close to-morrow, and that being so I can- 
not see that any advantage will be 
gained by our having one speech more 
or less this evening. For my part, I 
think that the debate has proceeded in 
a most satisfactory manner; and I have 
not often listened to a discussion of a 
more instructive or useful character than 
the present. For that reason, I trust 
the Government will allow the debate to 
be adjourned, particularly as it can 
hardly be doubted that it will not come 
toan end to-morrow. The Government 
have, moreover, some other Business on 
the Paper for this evening, and that is 
another reason why I think they will do 
well to agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bristel. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjo:rnedtill To-morrow. 
[Fourth Night. 
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FELONIOUS USE OF FIREARMS BILL. 
(Brun 119.] 


(Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. Lawson, Mr, Hulse.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I will not, Mr. Speaker, 
detain the House more than a few 
minutes in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill. It will be within 
the recollection of many hon. Gentle- 
men that of late years the use of 
revolvers by burglars has_ greatly 
increased and added a fresh terror to the 
midnight marauder. To my knowledge 
there have been at least four murders by 
burglars in the last nine years, and, 
within that period also, 13 policemen 
and five private persons have been 
wounded in London by burglars’ fire- 
arms; while 18 burglars have escaped 
arrest by the use of firearms, and on 14 
burglars firearms were found. I there- 
fore know of 52 burglars who have in 
recent years carried revolvers with 
murderous intent, and there must have 
been twice as many more of whom 
nothing isknown. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby was 
Home Secretary, the matter of prevent- 
ing this serious crime was for long under 
consideration. The Metropolitan Police 
were consulted as to their being them- 
selves armed with revolvers for their 
better protection in their dangerous 
duties. But with a courage which 
always distinguishes them, and also a 
lively sense no doubt of the danger of 
making a bad shot, and the possibilities 
of legal difficulties, the Force generally 
were unwilling to be provided with fire- 
arms. Various remedies have been 
suggested in many quartors—the im- 
posing of a tax upon revolvers, and the 
registration of owners or of purchasers. 
But I doubt the practicability of any of 
these proposals with a weapon in such 
common possession as a pistol. The gun 
trade, too, labours under sufficient dis- 
advantages already, owing to foreign 
competition, without having any addi- 
tional taxes imposed upon it. At the 
same time, if the Government will under- 
take to introduce a measure which in a 
more effectual way than that proposed by 
the Bill is calculated to check the public 
danger in question, I have no wish to 
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press it against them. I hope, how- 
ever, that they will allow the Second 
Reading to be taken, and postpone its 
Amendment to the Committee stage, if 
they think any Amendment necessary. 
The object of the Bill is to deter burglars 
from carrying any firearms, and es- 
pecially revolvers. I need not say that 
no man commits burglary by accident; 
and if a burglar carries a revolver, it is 
his intention to save himself from arrest, 
or to secure his object by murder or 
attempted murder. To protect him from 
the consequences of this intent, if carried 
into execution, but still more to protect 
the public and the police against such 
scoundrels, is the object of my Bill. 
The Home Secretary may possibly con- 
tend that he does not see why daggers, 
jemmies, and other formidable weapons 
should not come under the same cate- 
gory as firearms. But surely, Sir, re- 
volvers are the weapons which can only 
be carried for no other purpose what- 
ever than to protect life or tu take it. 
Their use is fimited to this purpose ; 
and although I shall be glad if the 
scope of the Bill can be usefully en- 
larged, it is, I submit, no reason for 
resisting an attempt to check the felo- 
nious use of firearms, that it does not 
go far enough. The matter has been 
brought particularly and painfully un- 
der my notice as Director of Criminal 
Investigations; and I feel sure that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby were present, he would join 
in urging the House and the Govern- 
ment to consent to take at least some 
step in checking the felonious use of 
firearms without subjecting the general 
public to inconvenience. I need hardly 
tell the House that a minimum punish- 
ment on guilty persons is no new thing 
to the law. The Statute 24 & 25 Vicet., 
e. 100, s. 61 subjects persons guilty 
of a certain offence to a minimum 
punishment of 10 years’ penal servi- 
tude. It is far more necessary against 
would-be murderers than against simple 
rustics, who are the principal offenders 
against the Statute have quoted. The 
House, too, will remember that penal 
servitude for life is already the maximum 
punishment for burglary. The only 
new poiat in this Bill for the Better 
Prevention of the Felonious Use of 
Firearms—the Second Reading of which 
I have now the honour to move—is the 
minimum sentence. I feel convinced 
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that it will act as a deterrent against 
murder, and, at the same time, give a 
sense of greater security to the public. 
On these grounds I respectfully ask for 
the support of the House. 


Motion made, and Question propcsed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Howard Vincent.) 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I desire to offer the most strenuous 
opposition in my power to this Bill, not 
because I have any sympathy with mur- 
derers, but because I believe it to be 
wholly unnecessary. I believe it would 
fail to fulfil the expectation of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Howard 
Vincent), that it would afford no protec- 
tion to the public, inasmuch as burglars 
are not likely to be deterred by the 

unishment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
oom for they are a class of men who 
would not be deterred by any considera- 
tion whatever, not even by the considera- 
tion of saving their own lives. Again, 
firearms are not carried by the burglar 
for the purpose of taking life. ‘Lhe 
weapon is carried when on his depreda- 
tions, either for the purpose of frighten- 
ing people, or of protecting himself, and 
not with the premeditated intention of 
committing murder. Therefore, I think 
the term of penal servitude held out by 
the Bill would be extreme, and that it 
does not meet the case. I repeat that I 
do not believe that the Bill, if it became 
law, would deter the midnight marauder 
or burglar from carrying firearms, or 
afford any protection whatever to the 
public beyond that which it has from 
the law already; and, therefore, on the 
ground that it would be both unneces- 
sary and ineffectual, I desire to offer my 
a to the Motion of the hon. 

ember that it be read a second time. 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tate HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I shall 
detain the House at this late hour for a 
few minutes only in saying a few words 
on this Bill. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) 
appeals to me to do what I should be 
very glad to do if it were inmy power— 
namely, to amend this Bill. ButI find 
in that a task of great difficulty, for if I 
were to amend that portion of it which 
provides the minimum punishment of 
10 years’ penal servitude for the felonious 
use of firearms, there would be nothing 
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left in the Bill which would be operative 
at all. My hon. Friend says with per- 
fect truth that there is no new principle 
in the Bill but that minimum of 10 years’ 
penal servitude. Already the burglar 
who carries no weapon is liable to penal 
servitude for life, and the Judge is able 
to give 10 or five years’ penal servitude, 
or two years’ imprisonment only; but 
this Bill will leave no alternative to the 
Judge but to give 10 years’ penal servi- 
tude in the case of any individual who 
may be in the possession of what the 
hon. Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
J. O’Connor) has described as a natural 
and innocent implement for his own pro- 
tection. I think minimum sentences are 
bad in principle, and I cannot, there- 
fore, give my assent to what is proposed 
in this Bill. I have known juries 
struggle against convicting men, in order 
to avoid a sentence of the kind, and in 
the teeth of evidence to find them guilty 
only of the attempt. No one can doubt, 
and I suppose my hon. Friend does not 
doubt, that any Judge who knew that an 
individual had carried a revolver, with 
the intention of committing murder, 
would give him more than 10 years’ penal 
servitude. But why is the burglar, 
who carries a long Spanish knife, 
for instance, which he means to 
use, to get off with two years’ imprisun- 
ment with hard labour, while the man 
who carries a revolver is to have 10 years’ 
penal servitude? ‘The proposal of the 
Bill is simply to impose a particular 
punishment on one class of offenders 
which is no worse than another class. 
Again, as my hon. Colleague reminds 
me, the only minimum punishment 
known to our law was Ba a in 1875. 
I cannot, therefore, admit the principle 
contained in the proposal of my hon. 
Friend, believing, as I do, that it is far 
better that the Judges should determine 
the punishment of offenders according to 
their own judgment in each particular 
case; and, that being so, I am com- 
pelled reluctantly to oppose the Motion 
of my hon. Friend for the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: After 
the observations of my right hon. 
Friend I beg leave to withdraw my 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrazn. 
R 
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MOTIONS. 
———¢——— 


MINING LEASES (CORNWALL AND DEVON) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Acland, Bill to facilitate 
the grant and renewal of Leases of Metalli- 
ferous Mines, and for other purposes, within 
the Stannaries of Cornwall and Devon, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Acland, Sir John St. 
Aubyn, Mr. Courtney, Viscount Ebrington, 
Mr. Bickford-Smith, and Mr. Seale-Hayne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 146.] 


STANNARIES ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Acland, Bill to amend 
“The Stannaries Act, 1869,’’ and for other 
urposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Acland, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Courtney, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Bickford- 
Smith, and Mr. Seale-Hayne. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 147.] 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 2nd February, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer — Public 
Petitions, Mr. Alderman John O’Connor 
added. 

Pustic Bitts— Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
a Reading—Customs Law Amendment* 

155}. 

Ordered—First Reading—Rating of Machinery * 
[148]; Income Tax Administration Amend- 
ment * [149]; Registration of Voters * [150]; 
Deep Sea Oysters * [151]; Greenwich Markets 
Act (1849) Amendment® [152]; Licensed 
Premises (Earlier Closing) (Scotland) * [153]; 
Distress for Rent * [154]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—9——— 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FIFTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. | 
—[See page 84. ] 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol) 
said, he would confine the observations 
he had to make on the Speech from the 
Throne to two or three points which ap- 
peared to him to b2 of special import- 
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ance. He was much delighted that the 
first reference in that Speech was to that 
most important of all questions—the 
Eastern Question. The country was 
much indebted to the late Lord Derby 
for many excellent things he had said ; 
but he never made a more wise or im- 
portant statement than when he said 
that ‘‘ peace was the great interest of 
this country.” Our commerce, trade, 
industry, and prosperity so much de- 
pended on peace that not only its actual 
disturbance, but even rumours of war, 
had a most injurious effect on the 
interests of the country all over the 
world. The statesmanship of Europe 
had hitherto signally failed in devising 
some better plan of settling national 
differences than by the arbitrament of 
the sword. His own belief was that 
England would be wise if she set the 
example of adopting a more civilized 
policy. We were great and powerful 
enough not to be accused of weakness 
if we set an example of peace to the 
world. The time had come when we 
might retrace our steps in respect to the 
existing enormous expenditure, and 
when we might seek toappreciably lessen 
the burdens of the people by following 
a policy of non-intervention abroad. 
Therefore, although he had not always 
admired the actions of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), whose 
course had been on many occasions 
somewhat erratic, yet he wes bound to 
say he felt indebted to the noble Lord 
for the practical view he had taken of 
this great question, and he knew of no 
direction in which the noble Lord could 
render greater or more distinguished 
service to kis country than by helping to 
lead the House and the nation into that 
peaceful and economical policy of which 
he had spoken with so much eloquence. 
But there were one or two other things 
which it would be necessary to do before 
the Expenditure of the country could be 
reduced. In the first place, the sooner 
we cleared out of Egypt the better, for 
our presence there was of no advantage 
to the Egyptian people. It appeared 
to him that we were there rather in the 
interests of the bondholders than of the 
people. Then he wished to stop all 
further increase of territory by England. 
There was nothing more dangerous to a 
country than to be continually increasing 
its territory. Extent of territory did 
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not make a nation great and prosperous. 
If it were so, then Russia would be the 
greatest and most prosperous country in 
the world. In the enduring greatness 
of a nation the contentment, happiness, 
and prosperity of the people were far 
more potent factors than wide-stretching 
frontiers. By the extension of territory 
we increased the danger of being drawn 
into contention with our neighbours, 
which a steady course of conciliation and 
non-aggression would avoid. Next, he 
was anxious that the fullest power of 
self-government should be given to all 
parts of our Colonial Empire, because 
this again would tend to lessen the 
burdens of the people and of Parliament 
at home. He would grant Home Rule 
to all our Colonies, and on this point, 
therefore, he looked upon the question 
of Home Rule as having a much wider 
and more important application than to 
Treland alone. Self-government must 
become the rule in the future, lessening 
the labour of Parliament and the Home 
Government, together with the burden 
on the taxpayers of Great Britain. It 
would be impossible to continue the 
existing rate of taxation in time of 
peace. To have an income tax of 8d. 
in the pound in time of peace and with no 
prospect of war wasunjustifiable and dan- 
gerous. If the public expenditure was to 
be lessened in a practical way, there 
were several things they must do as 
soon as possible. They must cut down 
the pension list, and no doubt the hon. 
Member for Northampton would secure 
attention to that matter. They must 
stop the waste which it was admitted 
was going on in connection with the 
Public Establishments, which, on the 
testimony of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was something fearful ; and 
the Services must be reduced. At public 
dinners, and on other occasions, they 
frequently heard of the value of the 
Volunteer Force, and he thought prac- 
tical effect might be given with advan- 
tage to those statements by reducing the 
permanent military forces and relying 
more on the Volunteers. He contended, 
further, that the time was opportune for 
trying to reduce the public burdens. It 
was a great advantage that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
had taken up the subject of economy so 
earnestly as he had done. Counsel in 
favour of retrenchment had not, in times 
past, emauated from the Tory Benches. 
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A research into ancient history, a refer- 
ence to the days of Sir Robert Peel, 
must be made to find anything of the 
kind. He was ready to confess that the 
Liberal Party had not been as true to 
their traditions during many years past 
as they ought to have been in connection 
with economy in the public expenditure; 
but he was also bound to say that though 
they were forgetful of their duty they 
were not reminded of it by the other side 
of the House. Now, however, with the 
support of the noble Lord, he hoped that 
a new spirit was coming over hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in this matter—that being 
now in touch with the democracy they 
would feel, in common with the Liberal 
Party, the necessity of lessening the pre- 
sent expenditure. If so, he should an- 
ticipate great results from the united 
efforts that would be made; and in the 
present state of trade and agriculture 
economy was most desirable and neces- 
sary. He put it to hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with trade and agriculture whe- 
ther the time was not most opportune 
for trying to reduce the national bur- 
dens, and whether we should not carry 
into public affairs those maxims of thrift 
and economy we inculcated in all our 
social relations? Another reason why 
economy should be rigidly practised was 
that hon. Members must bear in mind 
that if further taxation had to be raised 
in the future the burden would have to 
be placed on property, and not on the 
industry and necessities of the people. 
With the present suffering, the great 
masses of the people could not be further 
burdened. If you tax their food, of any 
kind, you will have the democracy down 
on you with sledge hammer. Additional 
burdens must fall on property; there- 
fore he asked those who were interested 
in property to join in this important 
work of economy, which he hoped to see 
very shortly taken earnestly in hand by 
Parliament. With regard to Ireland, 
he was glad to learn from Her Majesty’s 
Speech that crime was decreasing in 
that country; but, in presence of that 
fact, it was difficult for him to under- 
stand why the House should be asked by 
the Government to strengthen the law 
for the punishment of crime. Surely 
the reduction of crime was not an argu- 
ment for obtaining increased power; and 
they had a right to ask the Government 
to spare them the hateful task of having 
to impose fresh burdens on Ireland at a 
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time when they were told that the Irish 
people were more law-abiding and less 
criminal than they had ever been. All 
the experience of the past had shown 
that severe repressive legislation had 
tended to the increase of crime, and he 
ventured to believe that it would have 
the same effect now. Therefore, he 
begged the Government to take heed 
before entering upon a course which had 
been fatal to every Government which 
had tried it. They were told that they 
must maintain the law ; but he wanted to 
know first whether the law was wise, whe- 
ther it was adapted to the people called 
upon to obey it, and whether it was just, 
because the most dangerous and disinteg- 
rating policy which could be pursued was 
a policy of injustice. Therefore, while he 
admitted that the maintenance of the 
law was the duty of the Government, it 
was the duty of that House to see that 
the law could be maintained with justice 
and a safe conscience. The result of 
their discussions had been to clear up 
certain points—first of all, that past Go- 
vernments had made great mistakes. 
When he saw in Ireland a declining 
population, a starving people, great op- 
position to the law. he could not but 
come to the conclusion that these were 
not foundations upon which to build a 
future of contentment and prosperity. 
This country was greatly responsible for 
the condition of Ireland ; and, therefore, 
he asked the House to be calm, forbear- 
ing, and sympathetic in dealing with it. 
Our past policy had destroyed the trade of 
Ireland, and made that country to depend 
wholly upon agriculture. If the same 
was done to England, her condition 
would be much the same as that of Ire- 
land; but England had trade and com- 
merce to fall back upon. With regard 
to the relations between landlord and 
tenant, he ventured to lay down this 
principle for the guidance of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—that rents must bear a 
fair proportion to what the land would 
yield. Any other principle would lead 
to friction, and it was the forgetfulness 
of that principle which had led to all our 
troubles in the past. It was said that 
the Land Act of 1881 was a failure. He 
would admit there were certain pro- 
visions of that Act which had failed. 
One great failure was the fixing of 15 
years during which a certain rent was 
to be paid. What was perfectly fair 


and just five or six years ago would not | 
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be so now. If we were to persevere in 
compelling the tenants to pay an utterly 
impossible rent we could not hope for 
peace. He would, therefore, appeal to 
the generosity and sense of justice of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and ask them 
to remember how great had been the 
decline of agriculture for the last four 
or five years. If rents in England had 
gone down 40 and 450 per cent, how 
could they maintain that rentsin Ireland 
should not be re-adjusted? Circum- 
stances would beat hon. Gentlemen, and 
would beat the Government in this 
matter. This Land Question, therefore, 
must be dealt with. We could not stand 
still. He believed the late land scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was by far the most liberal and generous 
ever submitted to Parliament, and there 
was no chance of such terms being 
offered again. The scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) was less 
liberal to the landlords, and would be 
less onerous to this country. Whoever 
solved the problem would confer the 
greatest benefit upon Ireland. He hoped 
that this solution would be arrived at in 
a way just to all parties, and permanent 
in its effect; but a full solution there 
would never be until we gave self-govern- 
ment to Ireland in some shape or other. 
It must come, and was so natural a 
desire in a civilized i. that it ought 
not to be suppressed. For one people 
to be willing to be governed by another 
showed a low state of civilization. Eve 

extension of self-government had tended 
to solidify and unite a people. Our Em- 
pire was stronger now, when 5,000,000 
had a voice in the Government, than 
when the electorate was restricted to 
500,000. Our Colonial Government had 
been strengthened by giving the Co- 
lonies Home Rule. He remembered 
the warm discussions 40 years ago on 
the subject of Home Rule for Canada. 
The Party on the other side of the House 
were as positive then as they were now, 
and if their policy had prevailed Canada 
would now be a part of the United States, 
whereas—and he spoke from experience 
—there were no people in the Empire 
more loyal than our Canadian fellow- 
subjects. State Government in the 
United States was the salvation of that 
country. The States had got just 
enough of Federal law to bind the 
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units into a whole, and the only way to 
bind the units of this country to the 
Central Government was to give Home 
Rule to every portion of the United 
Kingdom. They were called Separa- 
tists. So far as his knowledge went, 
there was not a Gentleman in that 
House who wanted separation. There 
were two kinds of union, the union of 
the man handcuffed to the policeman— 
that was our union with Ireland—or 
the union in which the hearts of the 
Irish people would be united to us. He 
believed Home Rule would lead to 
greater union, and therefore he claimed 
that those who supported were better 
Unionists than those who opposed it. 
Hon. Members opposite appeared to be 
of opinion that the policy of standing 
still was the right one. For his part, 
he wanted not only union between Eng- 
land and Ireland, but union between the 
Liberal Party. In endeavouring to ob- 
tain that union he did not desire to 
sacrifice principle, but he wished to give 
self-government to the Irish people, 
which he believed would increase the 
stability of the Throne, strengthen the 
rights of property, and benefit the whole 
community. He denied that those who 
thought with him were not anxious for 
the glory of the Empire; but at the 
same time he did not think that the rights 
of property should be allowed to over- 
shadow the rights of humanity. He 
desired to recognize the rights of pro- 
perty as far as they were consistent 
with the rights of humanity. No policy 
that was unjust to a great country like 
Ireland could stand. He read in Zhe 
Daily News of an estate which, 20 
years ago, was rented at 7s., and had 
risen to 20s. an acre, solely owing to 
the tenant’s improvement, the landlord 
having done nothing whatever for the 
Jand. In enforcing justice in Ireland 
they should take care that they did not 
merely do justice to the landlords. At 
resent Irishmen knew little of English 
aw, except that it oppressed them. 
Hon. Members opposite had referred to 
the contentment with which Scotland 
had accepted union with England; but 
it must be recollected that Scotland had 
entered voluntarily into that union, and 
had not, like Ireland, been forced into 
it at the point of the sword. In his 
opinion, the English taxpayers would 
very shortly become weary of spending 
their money in coercing the Irish. He 
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should like to see the landlords of Ire- 
land placed upon the same footing as 
ordinary creditors. Let them approach 
this question, not in the interests of 
Party, but in a spirit which would ren- 
der the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s glorious 
reign memorable in thé future as the year 
when the problem was solved, and the 
foundation laid of a sincere and abiding 
union between England and Ireland. 
Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he was glad to see in the Queen’s 
Speech that this country remained on 
friendly relations with all foreign Powers; 
but he would venture to ask the House 
whether, if they adopted the policy ad- 
vocated of retrenchment, there would be 
a greater chance of peace? History 
showed that a policy of peace led to 
war, and he would refer to the Crimean 
War in confirmation of that view. That 
war would never have occurred had 
there been a firm and continuous policy 
in this country, and they would not have 
had so much trouble in Egypt and the 
Soudan had the late Government been 
more firm. He ventured to assure the 
House that the Conservative Party de- 
plored warlike operations, and he 
thought that the present Government 
had shown that they were anxious to 
maintain peace—at any rate, they had 
had nothing to do with the increased 
armaments of Germanyand France; and 
as to Bulgaria, the present Government 
would act in conjunction with the other 
Great Powers of Europe in preserving 
peace, and would do nothing which 
would not be necessary to uphold the 
honour, dignity, and interests of this 
country. He ventured to think, looking 
at present circumstances, that war would 
be avoided. It appeared to him that 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
desired to have control not only over the 
Exchequer and the Army and Navy De- 
partments, but also over the foreign 
policy of the Government. It was re- 
markable that the noble Lord had not 
been able to place his finger upon any 
particular item of expenditure which he 
thought ought to be reduced. He (Mr. 
Webster) yielded to no one in his desire 
for economy: but when it was spasmodic 
and ill-considered, it was not true eco- 
nomy, and led only to increased expen- 
diture. The noble Lord seemed to ask 
the question, in his own mind, whether 
it would not be wise to go behind our 
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plighted word to our Colonists; and, as 
the Crown Colonies were not represented 
in this: House, he probably thought not 
very much would be heard about it. 
What were the facts? Lord Carnarvon’s 
Commission entered into negotiations 
with the various Colonies with regard 
to our coaling stations, and the conse- 
quence was that they promised to carry 
out certain works, pb would construct 
the fortifications if we would send the 
guns toarmthem. Accordingly, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Mauritius, and other 
places had performed their part of the 
contract, and had constructed these 
works ; but, so far from carrying out our 
part of the bargain, we had not sent a 
single gun to one British Colony. We 
were, therefore, bound in honour to 
fulfil our part of it. To break faith 
with our Colonies would, in his opinion, 
be a most stupid and most wicked piece 
of economy, and would do a vast injury 
to ourtradeand commerce. He trusted 
the day would never come when Colonial 
questions would be made the battledore 
and shuttlecock of Parties in that 
House. With regard to Ireland, he 
ventured to hope that the Government 
would pursue a firm and consistent 
policy in that country, and that brighter 
days might ere long dawn on that land. 
r. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock) 
said, he did not intend to follow the 
on of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Webster), which was so full of 
Jingo sentiment. He proposed to con- 
fine his attention to the subject of Ire- 
land, whose industrial, political, and 
social condition was the main cause of 
our own political divisions and difficul- 
ties. It was a matter of great regret 
that so many of the speeches of new 
and young Members of the House, 
sitting especially on the opposite side, 
had been marked with so much bitter- 
ness and animosity towards the Irish 
people. Some of those speeches might be 
characterized as a mixture of brimstone 
and treacle ; but he was sorry to say some 
of them were undoubtedly mere undiluted 
and unadulterated brimstone, sword, fire, 
and vengeance. In that categoryhe must 
class the speech delivered on Tuesday 
night by the hon. and learned Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Fulton), in which 
there was not one expression of generous 
sympathy for the Irish people, or the 
slightest regard to the national aspira- 
tions of the people. Speeches of that 
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character must only increase the exist- 
ing difficulty. A speech of a different 
character, containing a good deal of 
brimstone, but also an admixture of 
treacle, had been delivered by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). The hon. and 
gallant Member took a different view 
from that presented on Tuesday night 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Birkenhead (General Hamley), whose 
ponderous speech, he was sorry to say, 
was characterized by much bitterness. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh had admitted that the Land 
Act of 1881 had laid the foundation 
for a solution of the Irish Question; 
whereas the hon. and gallant Member 
for Birkenhead had spoken as if the 
acts of the late Government had been 
the cause of the troubles both present 
and future of the Sister Island. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh desired to see a settlement of 
the Irish Land Question on the basis of 
the Irish landlords being bought out. 
But first they must see that the bargain 
between the landlords and the occupiers 
of Ireland should be a fair one. That 
must be done by an Irish Legislative 
Assemblyin Dublin—not four or five Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, but one Assembly, 
embodying the aspirations of the people, 
composed largely of the young enthusi- 
astic men of the National Party, modi- 
fied by an infusion of men from the 
North of Ireland—men engaged in com- 
merce in Belfast and elsewhere, and 
men representing the landlords, like the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh himself. Jet them find out the 
real value of the land in Consols or other 
securities, and then they might expect 
a settlement of this question. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
had said that it was a matter of para- 
mount importance that Ireland should 
be happy and contented, and that the 
way to effect this object was to make 
the tenants owners of their holdings. 
The hon. and gallant Member then said 
that the final solution could only come 
from the Irish people themselves. The 
hon. and gallant Member’s speech was, 
therefore, a Home Rule speech. He 
was delighted to see one who was so 
identified with the Protestantism of the 
North of Ireland thus going back to the 
old and better traditions of the Irish 
Protestants, for the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
recently pointed out that before 1800 
the Protestants were the most zealous 
assertors of National principles; and 
not until the legitimate claims of the 
people were satisfied could we expect 
peace, happiness, and contentment in 
Ireland. He would not follow the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wal- 
lace) in his logical analysis of the Plan 
of Campaign, which was a matter sub 
judice, further than to observe that logic 
and moral right were not always coinci- 
dent. It might not be logically defen- 
sive on the grounds of legality; but 
there might be other arguments used in 
defence of those who had identified 
themselves with this Plan. Supposing 
there was a family in distress, or had 
lost its bread-winner, and he happened 
to be in the house visiting the poor 
people when a tradesman came in and 
demanded his pound of flesh, fearful 
lest others might get in before him to 
seize the goods of these poor people, he 
thought he would be justified in taking 
that man by the throat and turning him 
downstairs. He might be arraigned 
before a Court of Law, and the matter 
submitted to a jury; but he thought 
under the circumstances he would get 
off with a farthing damages, if he were 
not acquitted on the plea of humanity. 
The House, he thought, took a wrong view 
in fixing tenancies under the Land Act 
at the long period of 15 years. Neither 
landlord nor tenant was a party to that 
settlement, and they would do well in 
many cases to revise it by agreement 
with each other. Mention had been 
made in the Queen’s Speech of the ques- 
tion of tithes, and the only hon. Gentle- 
man who had referred to the matter, 
the Member for Maldon (Mr. Gray), said 
he hoped the Government would re-open 
the whole question, and would not allow 
tithes to be made use of for any other 
purpose than that which the original 
donors intended. He only wished to 
point out that there were no original 
donors at all. The tithes were not 
really gifts; they were exactions; and 
the recommendation of the hon. Mem- 
ber simply meant that in clearing out 
a foul well, they were not to probe it to 
the bottom, but simply to skim the sur- 
face. He hoped the Government would 
take no such course as that, but would 
thoroughly go into the matter; and he 
commended the subject to the considera- 
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tion of his hon. Friends the Members 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) and Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth), knowing those hon. 
Gentlemen would not rest contentedly 
- the matter was thoroughly dealt 
with. 

Coronet HAMBRO (Dorset, 8.) said, 
that a perusal of the recent debates 
would lead the reader to conclude 
that there was only one subject which 
Parliament was assembled to consider— 
namely, Ireland; and the discussion 
had been to a large extent concerned 
with the Plan of Campaign and the 
Glenbeigh evictions. That Plan of Cam- 
paign had been pronounced by the 
highest legal authority to be an illegal 
combination, and he thought they were 
rather flogging a dead horse. [ Cries of 
*‘No, no!”’} Well, if the law was not 
strong enough to reach it; the sooner it 
was amended the better. In the Gien- 
beigh evictions great consideration had 
been shown by the landlords; but they 
were eagerly seized upon by Irish Mem- 
bers who were anxious that the Irish 
Question should not be settled, but kept 
an open wound. Although, as an Eng- 
lish Member, he did not feel qualified 
to suggest a solution of the Irish pro- 
blem, in his view the probable real solu- 
tion of that question would be to give 
the tenants a greater proprietary in- 
terest in the soil. But, when that was 
done, every tenant should have full com- 
pensation for the expenditure on im- 
provements he had effected when he was 
evicted from hisholding. At any rate, he 
hoped the whole of the Session would not 
be devoted to Irish subjects. There were, 
however, other subjects than Ireland 
referred to in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne. With regard to local self- 
government for England and Scotland, 
he would like to see a termination to 
the controversy which had been ‘‘ hung 
up” solong. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would deal with the subject in a 
thorough and comprehensive manner. 
He was glad also that measures were 
promised to facilitate and cheapen the 
transfer of land, and to encourage tho 
extension of allotments. The last 
Liberal Government had increased the 
difficulties of land transfer by doubling 
the fees of the Court of Chancery. 
With regard to allotments, in his own 
part of the country no legislation was 
needed to facilitate the allotment sys- 
tem, which was in full operation by 
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voluntary effort. He was of opinion 
that on some estates no Bill was neces- 
sary to carry into effect the objects con- 
templated, though he believed that in 
some parts it was desirable that legis- 
lation should be passed for the purpose. 
He was sure that the sale of glebe lands, 
which had attracted the notice of the 
Government, would do much to increase 
allotments, especially as glebe lands 
were often very favourably placed for 
the purpose. He was sure the country 
would be glad to hear that the Govern- 
ment intended to practise economy; 
but there was no desire that economy 
should be attained by the sacrifice of the 
thorough efficiency of the two Services. 
Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said, as one 
of the five Irish Members who were 
being prosecuted for having advocated 
and promoted the Plan of Campaign, 
and, as one who, by the means of a well 
and carefully packed jury, might pro- 
bably be sent to prison within the next 
10 days, he would ask the House to per- 
mit him to explain and defend, as far as 
his capacity allowed him, his connection 
with the agrarian movement in Ireland 
within the last three or four months. 
With almost every phase of the Plan of 
Campaign since its initiation he had a 
close association ; and he desired to say 
that he was neither ashamed of his 
action, nor afraid to face the conse- 
quences of what he had done. He was 
not ashamed for three reasons: in the 
first place, because he was not inclined 
to accept those who condemned the Plan 
of Campaign as authorities on the moral 
law; in the second place, because he had 
higher authorities, whom he reverenced, 
who said that the Plan of Campaign 
was perfectly moral, and, under the 
circumstances of the hour, perfectly 
legitimate and justifiable; and, in the 
third place, because the Plan of Cam- 
paign had proved abundantly efficacious 
in bringing unjust landlords to their 
knees, in having saved many pounds to 
many tenants in Ireland, and because it 
had saved many tenants from eviction in 
Ireland during the past winter. On 
Monday evening he listened to the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churehill), 
who had a brother in another branch of 
the Legislature, and the noble Lord 
declared that the Plan of Campaign was 
hopelessly immoral. It did not lie in 
the mouth of the noble Lord to taunt 
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moral lives of John Dillon and William 
O’Brien were as clean and pure as the 
life of the noble Lord, and cleaner and 
purer than the lives of many of those 
who were associated with the noble Lord 
in politics or by consanguinity. It was 
not for those who lived in the glass house 
of Marlborough to throw stones on the 
ground of immorality. Then the Prime 
Minister had spoken of the Plan of Cam- 
paign as organized embezzlement. He 
had only to say in reply to this that there 
was a very interesting and very instruc- 
tive work published at the small price of 
ls. It was entitled Our Old Nobility, 
and, in the fourteenth chapter of that 
work, there was an historical sketch of 
the house of Cecil which he would com- 
mend to the Members of the House and 
the outside public, and then ask their 
verdict as to who should carry off the 
palm for organized embezzlement—the 
noble house of Cecil, or the plebeian 
Plan of Campaign. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), who had been described 
by the noble Lord opposite as a ‘‘crutch”’ 
to the Tory Party, had also denounced 
the Plan of Campaign. It was amu- 
sing to hear such declaration from the 
author of the doctrine of ‘‘ransom” ; 
who had been compared by the Prime 
Minister to Jack Cade, and who was 
looked upon by his newly-found friends 
on the Tory Benches, only a little time 
ago, as the arch-apostle of spoliation. 
He and his friends were convinced of 
the usefulness and the morality of the 
Plan of Campaign, which was an 
attack upon the system which was 
responsible for all the miseries of the 
Irish people; and so long as they 
knew that it had the approval of such 
ecclesiastics as Archbishop Walsh, of 
Dublin ; so long as they knew that, in 
promoting this Plan of Campaign, they 
could have standing on their platforms 
by their side the priests of Ireland; so 
long would they bear with equanimity, 
and regard with contempt, the censures 
and strictures of a Tory Party, and their 
crutches in that House. But, if he was 
to be condemned for his connection with 
this Plan of Campaign, the two men 
who were responsible for his connection 
with it were the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. If he were a criminal, it was 
those two men who induced him to be- 
come a criminal ; if he were a conspirator, 
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him into the conspiracy. The man who 
was primarily responsible for his connec- 
tion with this movement was the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Chief Secre- 
tary made a speech in Bristol on No- 
vember 14, and he then used the now 
historic phrase that the Government had 
brought what further pressure they 
could, acting always within the law, to 
bear upon those few landlords who 
would not follow the example of their 
more generous fellows; and he added 
that the result had been an evident im- 
provement in the state of Ireland. Dur- 
ing the last six weeks, he said, outrages 
had diminished by half, compared with 
what they were in the previous six weeks. 
Outrages had diminished. Why? Be- 
cause the Gentlemen who occupied posi- 
tions on the Front Ministerial Bench, 
and their officials in Dublin Castle, had 
brought what pressure they could to bear 
upon those few landlords who would not 
make concessions. The promoters of the 
Plan of Campaign wanted to do the same. 
They wanted to supplement the action 
of the Government, and assist the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
bring pressure upon those landlords who 
would not give reductions, and thereby 
to lessen still further the number of out- 
rages, and the number of crimes. The 
right hon. Gentleman, on Friday, said 
that the word ‘“ pressure” was unfortu- 
nate; but they interpreted it in connec- 
tion with other facts—they interpreted 
it in connection with the action of Gene- 
ral Buller, and Captain Plunkett, and 
Captain Moriarty, and of Judge Monroe 
in Dublin, and Judge Curran in Kerry. 
In United Ireland of December 4 there 
was a legal opinion published, signed 
‘‘Hugh Holmes, Attorney General,” 
which was written in answer to a land- 
lord who suggested that the money 
should be seized and taken by force. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man replied that there was a mode by 
which the landlord might get the whole 
of his money; but that it was not a matter 
for the Government, and that he did not 
see how any action could be taken by 
the Executive. He and his Colleagues 
brought pressure to bear on unjust 
landlords with more effect and more 
satisfactory results than any that the 
Government could show. They were 
trying to gain the same end; but while 
the Chief Secretary and the Attorney 
General could shelter themselves behind 
the bar of privilege, he and his Colleagues 
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would have to defend themselves from 
behind the bars of a penal dock. The 
three speeches which he was prosecuted 
for making, and for delivering which he 
might have to go to gaol within the next 
10 days, were delivered, one at Castle- 
rea, on the 5th of December, one at 
Ballaghadereen on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and one at Loughglynn on the 12th 
of December. They were delivered 
amid the silence of the Government as 
to the illegality of the Plan, and he de- 
sired to say that, on the face of the facts 
which he had stated, the Government 
stood condemned; and, with a knowledge 
of these facts in the minds of the English 
people, he was satisfied that they would 
not tolerate for one moment that John 
Dillon or William O’Brien should be 
sent to prison for doing what they 
honestly and conscientiously believed 
the Government of England was also 
doing. It was very difficult for public 
men in Ireland who desired to relieve 
the misery of their kindred to know what 
to do. If the people were driven by de- 
spair to seek the fields of secret organiza- 
tion, to lift their country into a position 
of prosperity and comfort, they were 
hanged or sent to penal servitude; if 
the leaders of the people advised them 
to abandon these paths, and to come to 
that House, and if they asked for sucha 

etty measure as was submitted last 
Session by his hon. Friend and Leader 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), it 
was insolently rejected by a brute 
majority ; if they adopted the plan of 
going as public men upon the public 
platform, where the police reporters 
could take down every word they 
uttered, and advised the tenants of Ire- 
land to follow the example of the trade 
unions of England, and by uniting in 
combination wring some justice from 
the landlords, they were again brought 
to the prison dock, and the men who 
refused them the very small conces- 
sion they asked last Session were the 
men to stand before them now as their 
accusers in Green Street Court House ; 
because they had advised the tenants to 
do what they believed to be perfectly 
legal, and what they believed the Go- 
vernment had already done—that was, 
to bring pressure to bear upon unjust 
landlords. What was their crime? 
They were accused by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) with having 
preached a crusade of no rent in Ireland. 
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They had done no such thing. What 
they had done in Ireland was to advise 
the tenants, on those estates where the 
landlords refused to give any conces- 
sions at all, to combine for their own 
protection. It had been stated by 
several hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment Benches that the landlords of Ire- 
land had acted generously and in a 
humane way during the past winter, 
and that they had given voluntary re- 
ductions. Where these reductions were 
given voluntarily by the landlords, the 
tenants had met them at once generously 
and handsomely; and the fact that the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh and other landlords on the Go- 
vernment Benches were not in cunflict 
with their tenants was a proof that the 
Irish Leadershad notpreached a No Rent 
crusade in Ireland. The Plan of Cam- 
paign was only put into operation in 
such cases as those of Lord Clanricarde 
and Lord Dillon. Whether the Tory 
Party believed it or not did not matter 
much, but the truth was he and his friends 
had no desire to prolong the ceaseless 
fight between the tenants and landlords. 
They had no desire to come to that 
House from their own country to carry 
on a perpetual war between the Irish 
people and England. It would be very 
much better for young men like himeelf 
and many of his Colleagues if they could 
pay attention to their own domestic 
affairs, and in commercial or profes- 
sional circles build up careers for them- 
selves. It was not true that they were 
paid for coming there, as was insult- 
ingly, and frequently offensively, said 
by the other side. They fought with all 
the strength of their nationality and their 
love for their native land to lift Ireland 
up from her present enslaved condition, 
and put her in a position that they 
believed would tend to her great good 
in the future. He was being prose- 
cuted for speeches he delivered to the 
tenants on the estate of Lord Dillon. 
Not very long ago the rental of that 
estate was £5,000; but, owing to the 
ceaseless industry of the tenants, it 
had increased to £25,000. Yet the 
tenants of that estate never saw their 
landlord, and never received from him 
one single penny to improve the condi- 
tion of their wretched homes. To-day 
there was standing near the avenue 
leading to the mansion of Lord Dillon, 
at Loughglynn, a village of hovels that 
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would simply disgrace a Zulu kraal. A 
Zulu kraal would be comfort and mag- 
nificence compared with the village of 
Loughglynn; and, as Mr. John Dillon 
had said, no English Member, be he 
Tory or Radical, could look upon that 
village and not go back to the House of 
Commons with the conviction that there 
must be something bad and vicious in 
the system that could bring the B ae 
to such a low ebb of poverty and allow 
such a village to exist. Lord Dillon 
was asked to give 25 per cent reduction. 
He had been all over the estate, and 
considered that that was a perfectly fair 
demand. He could say, defying contra- 
diction, that not 20 per cent of the 
tenants could pay their rents from the 
produce of the soil. The other 80 per 
cent of the tenants paid their rents from 
their earnings in the harvest fields of 
England; but, during the last two or 
three years, that source of income having 
failed owing to the agricultural depres- 
sion which prevailed, the tenants were 
not able to pay their full rents, and 
when they asked for the moderate re- 
duction of 25 per cent their request was 
insolently refused. Lord Dillon, so the 
story ran, declared that he would rather 
go into the workhouse for two years 
than grant one single penny of abate- 
ment. The tenants joined the Plan of 
Campaign, and the result was that, 
though the pressure of the Government 
brought by the Chief Secretary failed 
to induce Lord Dillon to give one penny 
of reduction on rents that were not 
made on the land at all, the Plan of 
Campaign induced Lord Dillon to give 
20 per cent reduction, pay all law costs, 
and reinstate evicted tenants. To-day 
the receipts—if he might use the phrase 
—given under the Plan of Campaign to 
the tenants of Lord Dillon were legal 
coin of the realm in the rent office of 
Lord Dillon; and if he were a criminal 
for advocating the Plan of Campaign. 
Lord Dillon was also a criminal, and 
standing beside him and his Colleagues 
in the dock when they were brought to 
trial ought to be Mr. Maurice Hussey, 
agent to Lord Dillon, and Lord Dillon 
himself. He and his hon. Colleagues 
were prosecuted for what Lord Dillon 
acknowledged to be a perfectly legal 
transaction; but no matter what the 
consequences to them might be, whe- 
ther they were in a prison cell or in 
that House, they would have the con- 
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rciousness that the Plan of Campaign had 
done good work in the past, and, despite 
coercion, would do good work in the fu- 
ture. Their conviction would do the 
Tory Government very little good. They 
had often tried coercion before ; but the 
Anglo - Irish difficulty still survived. 
They had sent men to prison and to 
the block; but they had not broken the 
spirit of the Irish people—they had not 
quenched their desire to have legisla- 
tive freedom, nor shaken their purpose 
to have sitting in Ireland a Parliament 
which, though subservient to the Im- 
perial Parliament in all Imperial mat- 
ters, should have authority to legislate 
for the wants and requirements of the 
Irish people. They might send the 
traversers to prison; but when the pri- 
son doors were locked on them the land- 
lords of Ireland would not be one inch 
nearer their object, and the English Go- 
vernment would not find a smoother 
path to their goal of subjugating Ire- 
land. He might tell the House many 
a harrowing story of the poor people 
whose homes he and his hon. Friends 
had saved and whose pockets they had 
protected. He had listened with much 
feeling and sympathy to the speech de- 
livered the other evening by the hon. 
Member for Darlington (Mr. Theodore 
Fry), and also afterwards to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). The hon. Member 
for Darlington had declared, in reference 
to the technical question of the arrears 
that were pressing on the tenants of 
Ireland, that a large portion of these 
arrears was made up of law costs; and 
the hon. Member for Northampton, 
examining the question from an econo- 
mice point of view, showed that the 
first charge on the land should be that 
which enabled the tenant to live and 
thrive, and the second charge the rent 
due to the landlord. But, in fact, the 
first charge on the land in Ireland was 
neither that which would enable the 
peasant to live and thrive nor the rent 
that went to the landlord, but the law 
costs which went to the agent. The 
men who lived and thrived and made 
their fortunes out of the land in Ireland 
were neither the landlords nor the ten- 
ants, but the agents of the landlords 
and the solicitors connected with them ; 
and he knew it to be the fact in the 
West of Ireland that they had thrown 
obstacles in the way of tenants pay- 
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ing rent in time, so that they might 
serve writs and processes on them, for 
which they must receive payment be- 
fore the landlord got a single penny. 
In one case, a poor widow, with a rent 
of only £5, had paid from the Ist of 
November, 1883, in addition to her rent, 
£9 2s. in costs—that was to say, she 
had paid to the land agent about twice 
the sum which she owed to the landlord 
for rent. He would put a suggestion to 
the Inland Revenue—that some steps 
should be taken to prevent land agents 
giving such receipts as he held in his 
hand to tenants. On one side was the 
ordinary receipt for the rent, and, in- 
stead of giving a separate receipt for 
the law costs, they wrote it on the back 
of the rent receipt. Hon. Members 
might assist the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) in becoming economical by 
inducing the Inland Revenue to charge 
these land agents 1d. for every receipt 
they gave for law costs above £2. 
In conclusion, he would say that every 
humane man, who was not charged 
too much with political passion, whether 
Tory or Whig, would admit that they were 
warranted in making a desperate fight to 
save the homes me the fons of their 
people, and in fighting to the death the 
system of land tenure which existed in 
Ireland. He believed that there could 
be neither peace nor comfort nor happi- 
ness in Ireland until that system of land 
tenure was broken down; and that, even 
when that system was broken down, 
there could still be no lasting peace or 
prosperity in Ireland until the British 
Parliament gave into the hands of the 
Irish people, landlords and tenants 
alike, the control and direction of the 
domestic affairs of their own country. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, he thought that the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Mayo (Mr. 
Crilly), who had just sat down, was an 
admission that the Plan of Campaign 
was not a scheme for securing fair rents 
but to promote the abolition of all rent. 
It must dispose entirely of that gloss 
which hon. Members below and above the 
Gangway opposite had chosen to place 
upon the agitation which had been dis- 
turbing Ireland for the last few months. 
The junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) evidently felt very 
strongly the sentimental side of the 
question of evictions. Undoubtedly, 
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the misery which had followed on the 
evictions appealed to the feelings of 
hon. Members on both sides; but he 
hoped before they allowed their com- 
passionate feelings to be aroused— which 
might be entirely misplaced — they 
would examine the facts and circum- 
stances that had occurred, in order to 
form an opinion upon whose shoulders 
the blame for these evictions must be 
placed. It was his aim to prove that 
they were to be attributed to the action 
of hon. Members below the Gangway. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
expressed his opinion that the evictions 
were the cause, and the National League 
and the Plan of Campaign the effect ; 
but he should have examined the facts 
of the case before he arrived at such a 
conclusion. An analysis of the evictions 
that took place in the first six months 
of last year would show that they were 
not very harsh or very numerous, and 
that they could not have entailed any 
very great misery. A Parliamentary 
Paper laid upon the Table when the 
Tenants’ Relief Bill was before the 
House last Session showed that the 
total number of evictions for the six 
months ending June last amounted to 
2,007. Those evictions had been inves- 
tigated, and full details received in 
1,233 cases. In the first place, it had 
been found that 15 per cent of those 
evictions took place in houses in cities 
and towns ; 21 were from town parks ; 
143 were from unoccupied farms, or 
farms derelict. That would leave, out 
of the total number of 1,233 cases, 878 
evictions to be accounted for from agri- 
cultural holdings that were in the occu- 
pation of tenants. Of these, 118 were 
on title—that was, the persons evicted 
were trespassers, and had noright to be 
there. That left 760 cases to be ac- 
counted for. He did not know what 
the law was when those evictions took 
eet but at present the landlord was 

ound, under a penalty of £20, to give 
notice to the Poor Law officials of the 
evictions, in order that they might pro- 
vide accommodation for the evicted per- 
sons. Of the 760 he found that 250 of 
the tenants so evicted were immediately 
reinstated as tenants, while 377 were 
reinstated as caretakers; so that out of 
the whole number of 1,233 cases there 
were only 117, orrather less than 10 per 
cent, in which tenants were evicted and 
not re-admitted. With regard to the 
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would draw attention to the following 
significant fact :—If public opinion had 
been so much aroused as to the despe- 
rate state of the Irich tenants, would 
they not have expected to find the fund 
which had been set on foot to relieve 
their necessities swelled by an enormous 
amount? But the sums of money re- 
ceived by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
below the Gangway showed a totally 
different result. For the general pur- 
poses of the National League, during 
the half-year ending December 31, the 
National League received £8,000; for 
the Parliamentary Fund they received 
£43,000; but for the evicted tenants 
they only received £200. It appeared 
to him that these figures were conclusive 
as to the sentimental feeling of the pub- 
lic on this point. It was impossible to 
suppose that the evicted tenants’ fund 
would have amounted to so small a sum 
if their condition had been so lament- 
able as had been ‘represented by hon. 
Members opposite. He would recall the 
attention of hon. Members tothe fact, that 
there was no anticipation in the early 
part of the autumn last year of evic- 
tions. They could not be expected at 
that time, for there was no reason to 
suppose that the rent would not be paid, 
and there was a better feeling prevail- 
ing. There was a revival of security 
and trust for the future, and a fair pros- 
pect of peaceful relations in the autumn 
and winter between landlord and tenant. 
That was the exact opposite of the state 
of things tanger by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) when the 
Tenants’ Relief Bill was before the 
House. The policy of the National 
League, on the other hand, received 
in the last Session a defeat in this 
House. Its prestige in Ireland had 
been enormously diminished, and the 
supplies from America were arriving in 
diminished volume. It was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for its Leaders te 
revive that prestige, and to justify the 
policy of introducing the Relief Bill; 
and on that account it was that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo introduced to the 

ublic in Ireland the Plan of Campaign. 

t was introduced with a good deal of 
mystery; its authorship was not avowed ; 
but at length the hon. Member for Fer- 
managh (Mr. W. Redmond) revealed to 
the public the real authors of the Plan. 
He said — 
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“Tt was the mercy of God that put into the 
minds of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien this Plan 
of Campaign.” 
He had also told them why the Plan was 
propounded, and he (Mr. Macartney) 
found it was not because of the agricul- 
tural condition of Ireland. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the hon. Member to quote thespeech 
from which he was reading more fully. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, in reply, said, 
that he was reading from a report which 
appeared in United Ireland on December 
11, and, no more of the speech being 
reported than he had read, he could not 
give it. The hon. Member, according 
to that report, told his hearers that it 
was not because of the condition of the 
tenantry of Ireland that the Plan was 
started, but because the English people 
refused to give any concession to Ireland. 
The Plan of Campaign was also stated 
to be the platform of national independ- 
ence; and Mr. W. O’Brien, as one of 
its authors, had declared that it had 
been started for the purpose of freeing 
Ireland from landlordism and British 
rule, which were spoken of as the two 
great curses of the country. Ireland 
had been the scene of much agitation in 
the past; but he (Mr. Macartney) ven- 
tured to assert that never on any occa- 
sion had an agitation been forced upon 
the country so wantonly, needlessly, and 
cruelly as this Plan. He would refer 
the House to the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Monaghan (Sir Joseph 
M’Kenna) the other night, who had told 
them that nothing approached in base- 
ness the application of the Plan of Cam- 
paign to his estate. When the plan of 
Campaign had first been brought for- 
ward it had been received not only with 
indifference, but with absolute apathy. 
For the first few weeks it had fallen 
completely flat, and it was not taken up 
by the tenants until after desperate ex- 
ertions on the part of hon. Members 
‘opposite, who promised them that if 
they joined in the Campaign they would 
find that it would be extremely worth 
their while. At the Central Branch of 
the National League in Dublin, Mr. W. 
O’Brien, speaking of the period at which 
the Plan of Campaign had first been 
brought before the country, said that he 
feared many people had looked upon the 
Plan of Campaign as rather a forlorn 
and wild proposal. It was then neces- 
sary to put the country through its 
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facings, and the various branches of the 
National League were put into motion ; 
but this indifference to the work of their 
saviours still pervaded the tenants in 
Treland, and the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, on the 7th of November last, had 
been obliged to confess that the people 
of many districts, while pleased to read 
of the fights of tenants elsewhere, did 
not like to fight themselves, and that 
they had not the courage to do so. 
That opinion had been corroborated by 
the hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s 
Division of Dublin (Mr. Murphy), when 
he had spoken of the ‘ educational 
policy” going on rapidly. What was 
that educational policy? It had been 
carried on upon the platforms of the 
National League, and without it the 
Plan of Campaign would never have suc- 
ceeded, even in the instances where it had 
done so. Public meetings were held, and 
orders given to the agents of the local 
branches of the League. Committee- 
men were ordered out, and sent round 
the country to see all the tenants on the 
estate, or in the neighbourhood, who had 
not paid, and these tenants were given 
a certain day up to which they were 
free to give in their money. If they did 
not, they were subjected to the coercion 
of the local branch, denounced as slaves 
and cowards, and warned of the judg- 
ment of the National League whenever 
it was in a position to carry out its de- 
crees. No tenant in Ireland, however 
desirous he might be to fulfil his legal 
obligations, had the power of with- 
drawing from this conspiracy to rob, 
once he had become a party toit. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo enforced 
the decisions of local branches of the 
League by reference to the power which 
it was able to exercise, and which had 
kept 400 farms in one county alone 
without occupiers. It was difficult for 
hon. Members in that House to imagine 
the extent and authority of that power ; 
but it could be best explained by saying 
that it possessed that authority onl in- 
fluence in Ireland which the majesty of 
the law possessed here, and which it did 
not possess there. It was not necessary 
for the hon. Member for East Mayo to 
define it to his hearers ; what that power 
had done in former years was stamped 
upon their recollection by many out- 
rages and crimes; and it would have 
been impossible for a tenant, unless he 
chose to mulet himself by paying a 
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double rent, to do anything but join his 
neighbours in what, in many cases, he 
considered to be an illegal conspiracy. 
But not only coercion had been em- 

loyed; it had been found necessary to 

old out bribes as well, and tenants 
were told that if they came into the Plan 
of Campaign they would be paid far 
more than they could make out of the 
profits of their farms. Even this had 
not been as successful as hon. Members 
opposite had hoped, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Galway (Mr. Harris) had 
said that he could not disguise the fact 
that there were men among them who 
had paid at the miserable reduction of 
15 per cent. The object of the Plan 
was not to obtain such reductions as 
might be necessary under the difficult 
circumstances of the time, but practically 
to make the payment of rent in Ireland 
impossible. [‘‘ No!” from the Home Rule 
Benches.| Hon. Members would no doubt 
deny that; but other people would draw 
a different conclusion from their speeches. 
It was part and parcel of the policy of 
the National League and of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to do away with all rent 
in Ireland. They wanted to upset the 
Constitution. [‘‘No, no!”} If hon. 
Members opposite denied that, he would 
refer them to the words of the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) who, 
speaking in America, said— 

‘*T want you to understand that the reduc- 
tion of rent we require is no small or petty one, 
but the total abolition of rent.” 

That was the policy which was aimed at 
at the present moment, and that was 
what hon. Members opposite hoped to 
attain, and not merely a temporary re- 
lief in respect of agricultural depression. 
The National League had often objected 
to and opposed an amicable arrangement 
between landlord and tenant, and in the 
last few months had done their best to 
prevent any agreement being arrived 
at. What the National League intended 
was to usurp the functions of a Court 
of Law io Ireland. Hon. Members 
opposite said that the National League 
was not a secret society. He quite 
admitted that it was not; but it was 
engaged in as dangerous a conspiracy 
as any secret society ever was—a con- 
spiracy against the first principles of 
luw and order. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
had said come years ago, the struggle 
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was between the law on one side and 


lawlessness on the other. The National 
League claimed to be conducting a Con- 
stitutional agitation; in reality, it was 
aiming at upsetting the Constitution of 
the Three Kingdoms. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: It is notso.] On this side of the 
water, Nationalist Members were wont 
to pose as Constitutional agitators; on 
the other side of the water, however, 
they appeared in quite a different figure, 
using unmistakable language full of 
menace to all the best interests of Ire- 
land. It would, indeed, be impossible 
for them to retain the sympathy of their 
friends in America if their agitation had 
anything Constitutional about it. This 
Plan of Campaign had been forced on 
the people of Ireland, and there had 
been no hesitation as to the means em- 
ployed to carry it out. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo had, in one of his 
speeches, stated that he would not raise 
his voice against any excesses of the 
people ; and Mr. W. O’Brien had stated 
that the Government would have to face 
the consequences, and he added signifi- 
cantly —‘‘God forbid that the Irish 
people should lie down and die without 
a struggle.” In a subsequent speech, 
he pointed out that the struggle would 
not be a peaceful one. In the course of 
the agitation the landlords, and those 
who sided with them, had been threat- 
ened with the ‘‘day of reckoning,” and 
they were told that those who were the 
friends and those who were the enemies 
of the people—that was, of tne National 
League—would be remembered and re- 
warded or punished accordingly. Were 
English Members, on either side of the 
House, prepared to give their support 
to a Party which made ‘the day of 
reckoning ”’ so conspicuous an element 
in their future policy in Ireland? The 
language of hon. Members opposite had 
been full of menace to all the best in- 
terests of Ireland ; but the Loyalists of 
Ireland, fighting as they were for what 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Member 
for Mid Lothian termed ‘‘the elementary 
principles of civilized society,” felt con- 
fident that they would be victorious in 
the end. It was true the Government 
had asked for additional powers, and 
hon. Members on the Opposition side 
told them that the power demanded was 
an invasion of free goverament; but, he 
would ask, were free Governments to be 
less capable than absolute Governments 
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of maintaining law and order, and were 
they to be deprived of methods which all 
other Governments had? In doing so 
the Government were only putting them- 
selves in possession of that which Lord 
Grey declared to be ‘‘the condition of 
all free Governments.” With regard to 
the paragraph in the Most Gracious 
Speech which referred to local govern- 
ment in Ireland, he admitted that there 
were difficulties in the way of granting 
it which did not exist for England and 
Scotland; but he hoped that a measure 
would be introduced for all the three 
countries at the same time, and that it 
would be of such a nature as to take 
away the assertions that hon. Members 
opposite had not the same power in 
joining in the local government of their 
country as was enjoyed by hon. Members 
representing English and Scotch con- 
stituencies. Besides, he did not think 
it would be for the advantage of that 
country that the measure should be un- 
duly delayed. 

» Mr. CRILLY said he wished, as a 
personal explanation, to say that the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Macartney) had not correctly repre- 
sented him. He did not say that the 
Plan of Campaign was adopted, not for 
the purpose of reducing rent, but for the 
purpose of abolishing it. On the con- 
trary, he said the Plan of Campaign was 
not for the total abolition of rent, but for 
the reducing of unjust rents. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
S.W., Leigh)’ said, he desired to draw 
attention to the great increase in the 
Military and Naval Estimates in recent 
years. For many years, financial affairs 
had been grossly neglected in that House 
by successive Governments. During the 
last 14 years, from 1874 to 1886, Expen- 
diture had increased from £71,000,000 
to £92,000,000. This monstrous expen- 
diture could not go on without injury to 
the trade and commerce of the country. 
Excessive taxation was a national in- 
jury, and no class felt it more than 
working men; and he was therefore glad 
to see the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was making a stand against 
this continued extravagant expenditure. 
In 1870 the Naval Estimates were 
£8,500,000, last year they amounted to 
£13,000,000; the Army Estimates in 
1870 were £12,000,000; last year they 
were £18,000,000. The debates on the 
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Estimates during last Session disclosed 
an amount of incompetence and extrava- 
gance in these Departments which had 
caused great dissatisfaction among all 
Parties, and he believed the country 
would demand retrenchment and reform. 
Yet, while these large increases of ex- 

nditure had been going on, the 

ilitary and Naval Authorities had 
been constantly representing the country 
as being in a state of insecurity; and 
year by year Parliament had been 
asked for more and more money—for 
more war ships and more big guns, al- 
though they had not agreed among 
themselves as to the proper sort of guns 
and ships they needed. But there was 
the greatest variety of opinion among 
naval men as to what was wanted. 
Some cried out for big guns—five of 
which when obtained burst—others for 
torpedoes, and others for rams and small 
vessels. At a lecture delivered not long 
ago at the United Service Institution, 
Major General Codrington pointed out 
that France, Germany, and Russia had 
each over 400,000 men under arms, and 
that any of them could, without diffi- 
culty, select 150,000 choice troops for 
the purpose of invading England. The 
lecturer stated that in 24 hours a fleet 
of merchant steamers would be ready 
to convey from one of those countries 
six or seven Army Corps of 30,000 men 
each, and that the preparations could 
be made in a time of peace without ex- 
citing attention or arousing suspicion. 
With reference to this point, he would 
like to ask for what we paid our Am- 
bassadors and Diplomatic Agents, if not 
to inform the Government of transac- 
tions such as the lecturer described ? 
General Codrington further stated that 
we ought to have an organized Naval 
Reserve, corresponding to the system 
of Military Reserves adopted on the 
Continent. This formation of a large 
Naval Reserve with a view of meeting 
an imaginary evil would never, he felt 
sure, be sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. The House should remem- 
ber what Lord Salisbury told the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
on the depression of trade, a short time 
ago. His Lordship said— 


‘¢ The real cause of the increase of protective 
duties is the establishment of these gigantic 
military forces which are increasing every year 
in every one of these large countries of this 
hemisphere, and constitute a permanent drain 
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on the forces of industry, and a permanent 
danger to commerce.” 

The other evening the House was 
told by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington that the Military 
and Naval Authorities controlled the 
Government. If that were so, then he 
thought the sooner they reversed that 
state of things the better, so that the 
Government might control the men who 
wished to urge them to incur expendi- 
ture. But if they could not do that, 
the House should control the Govern- 
ment, and demand the large reduction 
of expenditure, which those who sat on 
the Opposition side of the House be- 
lieved might be made without impair- 
ing the Services, and with the effect of 
increasing their efficiency. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness) said, hon. Members from Ire- 
land sometimes expressed surprise that 
those on the other side of the House did 
not readily accept the evidence which 
they offered as to the state of Ireland. 
He would give them a reason for that— 
and, in doing so, he did not refer to his 
own authority, but to that of a man who 
had lately addressed to the Irish people, 
and particularly to the Nationalists, 
something of a rebuke and something of 
a reproach. This was a man who be- 
longed to a generation which was pass- 
ing away—a man who was a warm 
sympathizer with the Irish cause, and a 
practical exile from this country for the 
part he took in the National movement. 
This was Sir Charles Gavan Duffy; 
and he had recently reproached the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy) with ingratitude, and he pro- 
ceeded to place his finger on what was 
the weak spot in the Irish cause. He 
said—*‘ You have failed to fuse together 
in Ireland the conflicting interests which 
you found there—the North and the 
South ”’—and then went on to point out 
that the fusion of these two distinct 
Parties in Ireland was the key to the 
solution of the Irish Question. By these 
statements Sir Charles Duffy had placed 
his finger upon what constituted the 
strength of the Conservative Party in 
connection with the Irish Question and 
the weakness of their opponents. Take 
the agrarian question. How could they, 
who believed they were impartial, ac- 
cept evidence given them on the agrarian 
question, when those who supplied the 
evidence were pledged to the eyes, as 
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far as they possibly could be, to extir- 
pate Irish landlords, and were thus 
themselves parties to the suit awaiting 
the judgment of the country. Neither 
could they accept the evidence altogether 
of the Irish Members who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House. That was 
the main reason which induced bim, last 
Session, to vote against the Tenants’ 
Relief Bill of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The House 
was asked, almost solely on the evidence 
of hon. Members opposite, to break a 
great contract; and he, for one, refused, 
without independent evidence, to give 
his vote to the breaking of that contract. 
He was not at all of opinion that the 
mere fact that the Irish rent was fixed, 
in some sense, by Parliament, made it 
most easy, or possible, for tenants to 
pay it; and he was glad the Govern- 
ment, last Session, issued a Commission 
to inquire into the Land Act of 1881; 
and he presumed that, on the Report of 
that Commission, something would be 
done to settle the question. ‘The declara- 
tion of Sir Charles Duffy supplied a 
very strong argument against the legis- 
lation proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). 
It recognized that in Ireland there 
were two classes, which, though once 
fused by the efforts of the writer’s 
Party, were now again separate and 
antagonistic. A few nights ago the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland offered a 
defence of the policy which had been 
pursued recently by the Government. 
He asserted the two principles, that 
whoever was charged with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had no business to re- 
fuse the protection of the law to all 
those who demanded it. That was 
generally admitted; but he said 
another thing, which was not so 
generally admitted. That was that 
the Government might justly use its 
influence, whether in the way of per- 
suasion, or suggestion, or conciliation, 
to assuage the bitter differences between 
landlord and tenant with the view to 
obviate, if possible, a resort to the powers 
of the law. That, he thought, might 
almost meet with the approval of any- 
one, though it had been questioned. 
No one doubted that the pressure used 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
both legal and moral; but he found it 
very difficult to follow the workings of 
the minds of those hon. Gentlemen who 
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Plan of Campaign was moral. For his 
own part, he did not find much diffi- 
culty, resolving the Plan of Campaign 
into its natural elements, in asserting 
that every one of its elements contained 
an immoral doctrine. It was immoral 
for a man, no matter whether toa tailor 
or to a landlord, to refuse to pay his 
debts ; it was immoral to use money im- 
properly withheld for the purpose of 
perfecting an engine for the repudiation 
of the debt; and it was no less immoral 
for those who were educated and intelli- 
gent to recommend that course to others. 
It was, indeed, argued that on account 
of dua! ownership the debt of the tenant 
could scarcely be called an ordinary 
debt; but the Acts of 1870 and 1881 
did not give a legal sanction to an 
original right; they initiated the ten- 
ant’s ownership in the land—[‘‘ No, 
no!’ |—subject to the condition that a 
certain rent should be paid, and apart 
from that the dual ownership did not 
exist. He could not find any defence of 
the Plan of Campaign on the considera- 
tions offered by Archbishop Croke. An 
eminent historian said recently—‘‘ A 
great idea never lays down its arms with 
impunity for its country.” They—the 
Conservatives—believed they were main- 
taining a great idea in seeking to main- 
tain the Legislative Union; and he had 
no doubt hon. Members opposite thought 
they were doing the same thing by seek- 
ing to dissolve it. They—the Conser- 
vatives—certainly could not lay down 
their arms in their cause; and he ad- 
mitted hon. Members opposite could not, 
because if the cause was really deep in 
the hearts of the Irish people, if they 
laid down their arms others would arise, 
and the difficulty would only be post- 
poned for a while. It was much better 
that the battle should now be fought 
out to its ultimate and bitter end. He 
hoped it would be fought by his side in 
such a manner as to get rid of and pul- 
verize the idea represented by hon. 
Members opposite—not by crushing it 
down, but - studying more carefully 
the characteristics of the Irish people, in 
order that the legislation which flowed 
from that House might be more in accord- 
ance with their wishes than it had been 
in the past. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) said, that a right hon. 
Gentleman, who had an important seat 
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in the Government, but no seat in the 
House, had lately spoken about making 
his will. The Government, he (Mr. 
Macdonald) thought, had made their 
will, and it was contained in the Queen’s 
Speech, the document which they were 
now considering. They had, indeed, 
heard of a codicil which was a prepara- 
tion which would require the residuary 
legatee to pay the modest sum of 
£6,000,000 for military and naval ex- 
penditure, but he believed that before the 
codicil was executed, the testator would 
have died. The Tory Government were 
weakened by the resignation of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and by their refusal to adopt the policy of 
the Dartford speech, and they were also 
discredited by the peculiar course they 
had adopted in Ireland. That had also 
discredited them ; and he believed that 
a Government which a few months ago 
had a prospect of living three or four 
years, could not now live for more than 
three or four months longer. He said 
that, because he never knew an Adminis- 
tration which, in so short a time, had 
been so tremendously discredited as the 
present Government. It was once sup- 
posed that the policy of the Government 
was to be found in the Dartford speech. 
According to that, Ireland was to be 
governed by the ordinary law, the Irish 
Members were to be gagged, and Eng- 
land and Scotland were to have legisla- 
tion of a radical character. It was a 
very clever policy, but the noble Lord 
did not consider the circumstances of 
his Party ; he did not realize that he was 
the only Member of it who possessed 
anything like original ability, and the 
power to understand and act in a crisis 
like this. Ifthe Government had recog- 
nized that it was their own objects that 
were promoted by the Plan of Campaign, 
there would have been peace in Ireland, 
and no prospect of a Coercion Bill. Then, 
a great blow was struck at the Govern- 
ment by the melancholy circumstances 
attending the tragic death of Lord 
Iddesleigh. According to the medical 
testimony, the worry, anxiety, and 
trouble which that most amiable and 
kindly statesman suffered at the hands of 
one of his Colleagues and of his Leader, 
had the effect of shortening his life. 
fe No, no!” from the Iiiniterialists. | 

n saying that he expressed not only his 
own opinion, but, he believed, the 
opinion of the country at large. The 
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final blow was given to the Government 
when they had to send round begging 
for some one to take the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and they 
ultimately took a man whom everybody 
before knew perfectly well to be at heart 
a Tory, and who would be indebted toa 
Tory constituency for a seat in this 
House, and who was unable to obtain a 
seat in a popular constituency. An hon. 
Member had said in the course of the 
debate, that the Plan of Campaign was 
disapproved by the people of this 
country. He (Mr. Macdonald) was 
astonished when he heard that state- 
ment; and in presence of it, he was 
forced to the belief that many hon. 
Members opposite, as regards that 
matter, appeared to be up in a balloon, 
for they really did not know the state of 
feeling existing in their own country at 
the present time. He had attended a 
large number of popular meetings in the 
country, in Devonshire, Cornwall, and in 
the neighbourhood of Lancashire, and 
when he had fairly and fully explained 
the objects and aim of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, instead of being disapproved of, 
it was received with unanimity and 
enthusiasm by the meetings. Any 
serious opposition to the Plan of Cam- 
paign on the part of the rank and file of 
the Liberal Party in England absolutely 
did not exist. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had written 
a letter in reply to an hon. Mem- 
ber in which he said, that whatever 
suffering might arise from the evic- 
tions on the Glenbeigh estate was 
to be traced to the previous action 
of others; but the other night he 
abandoned that position, and admitted 
the truth of the statement that tho 
tenants on that estate were unable to 
pay their rents. If that was so—if the 
poor people were unable to pay the 
money demanded of them —it was 
absurd to say that the miserable things 
done at those evictions were due to the 
actions of others. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was anxiously con- 
sidering the condition of those poor 
tenants with a view to improving it, 
and he, added, that if any hon. Member 
would place a plan for this object before 
him—a plan that should, at the same 
time, be consistent with the maintenance 
of the rights cf bax gwd as those rights 
were understco: 
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land—he would give it his serious con- 
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sideration. Now, there was a doctrine 
of political economy which was also a 
doctrine of common sense, and he would 
commend it to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman as suggesting the lines 
on which he should proceed. There was 
land confessedly so barren that it would 
not pay to cultivate it on any terms; and 
there was land so rich that it would 
yield a profit to the farmer, and, at the 
same time, pay a rent to the landlord. 
There was land, again, only sufficiently 
fertile to keep life in the man who toiled 
upon it, and which could not possibly 
yield any rent. It was land of the 
latter sort which the poor tenants on the 
Glenbeigh estate had to deal with; and 
the idea that the poor people could 
be evicted for the non-payment of rent 
which the land did not produce, was 
altogether unjust and unfair. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had also told them that he had 
exercised pressure on the landlords; but 
that this pressure was of a moral and 
persuasive kind only, and within the 
law. He was careful, however, not to 
say what that pressure was. What was 
it? He would like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to explain what were the argu- 
ments he addressed to some of the Irish 
landlords. And why wasthe right hon. 
Gentleman so anxious to assure them 
that he only exercised moral pressure ? 
Because he did not wish to admit that 
he had been exercising a dispensing 
power in Ireland. The law of eviction 
in Ireland was a bad law, and should 
not be carried out. If a law equally as 
vicious prevailed in England, if there 
were certain to be great disturbances, 
great difficulties, and great discontent 
as the result of carrying out that law, 
the Government would not use the law 
if they could possibly avoid it. The 
carrying out of the law of eviction in 
Ireland was, he believed, the outcome 
of the extraordinary love of the English 
fetish—the love of law and order. There 
was so much said about it in the House, 
that he was absolutely sick of the 
subject. A law should be respected 
and obeyed so long as it was a good, 
just, and merciful law; but, when a law 
was unjust and cruel, so far from it 
being entitled to reverence because it 
was a law, it was deserving of less 
respect, On that account, it was 
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the sooner they got rid of the absurd 
idea that the law must be respected— 
whether good or bad—the better it 
would be for them all. He had 
been much interested in reading some 
remarks made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who 
had spoken of the law with extraordinary 
reverence. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what law was, and said it was the 
security of the weak against the strong, 
the protection of the poor against the 
rich, and the safeguard of the few 
against the many; but he (Mr. Mac- 
donald) could only say that the law as it 
was known in Ireland—the law of 
eviction, the law of rent—was directly 
the reverse of all this. Instead of the 
law protecting the weak there, it sacri- 
fied the weak to the strong ; instead of 
the law preserving to the poor man in 
Ireland the possession of what was his 
own according to all moral considera- 
tions, it deprived him of it; instead of 
the law being a friend to the poor Irish 
tenant, it was his enemy. There was 
only one other matter to which he would 
refer—namely, the agrarian question in 
Ireland: It had been said by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
that, if the ian question was 
settled, they should not hear any more 
of Home Rule; and the hon. Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Mr. Curzon) 
said the other night that the Irish Celt 
eared for nothing but his pocket. But 
was that true? He did not believe that 
anyone could say that of Michael 
Davitt, for instance, an Irish Celt of the 
Celts. It was true that the people of 
Ireland wanted a settlement of the Land 
Question, but they wanted a settlement 
of the National Question still more, and 
until that question was settled there 
could be no peace or contentment in 
Ireland. And the settlement they 
wanted was one which must give to Ire- 
land a real, and nota merely fanciful, 
control over her own affairs, and must 
iuclude an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
Executive responsible to that Parlia- 
ment. That was the least they would 
take, and if anybody supposed they 
would take anything less than was 
offered in the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) he did not under- 
stand the Irish Members and the Irish 
people. 
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Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) said, he 
wished to direct attention to the expen- 
diture of the country—a question to 
which he had devoted attention from 
the time he had entered Parliament, 
when he had proposed that the Esti- 
mates might be revised by a Committee 
before they were submitted to the 
House. He thought that the debate 
showed that this question had made a 
very distinct advance, and the practical 
outcome, he believed, would be that a 
Committee would, in all probability, be 
granted by the Government and the 
House. He had listened to the speeches 
of the noble Lords the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), and the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers). The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh said that the proposal which had 
been made by the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), and _ partially 
adopted by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was identical with one which 
was proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) when Prime Minister, 
and when the right hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was glad to hear that 
such high authorities were in favour of 
the method, but he was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he was 
in Office, did not do something to ad- 
vance this proposal which he had so 
much at heart. However, it was a good 
thing to find both the Front Benches in 
accord. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington wrote a letter to an 
elector of Glasgow about a month ago. 
The noble Lord was rather in the habit 
of writing letters expressing his most 
advanced opinions to Glasgow gextle- 
men; about a year and a-half ago 
he wrote one to a Glasgow gentleman 
in which that famous sentence occurred 
about Ulster being called upon to fight, 
and that Ulster would be right in doing 
so. In the letter he wrote about a 
month ago, the noble Lord referred to 
the advance of expenditure in three 
very distinct periods during the last 20 
years, in which he said that the gross 
expenditure of this country from 1868 
to 1874, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was Prime 
Minister, was “ satisfactory”; from 
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1874 to 1880, under the Premiership of 
Lord Beaconsfield, was ‘‘not quite so 
satisfactory”; and from 1880 to 1886, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian was Prime 
Minister, was “ simply infamous’—a 
very strong word, he must confess. 
What, however, were the facts in con- 
nection with these periods? He had 
looked them out in the Statistical Ab- 
stract on the preceding evening, and he 
found that the gross expenditure of this 
country during these three periods was 
as follows:—In the first period, the 
average expenditure was £72,000,000 
per annum ; in the second period it was 
£79,588,000; andin the last period it 
was £86,507,000. He did not say that 
that expenditure was justifiable of a 
Liberal more than any other Govern- 
ment, but he would say that it was ex- 
travagant. The cause of that ex- 
penditure was quite another matter. 
But there was another fact, and 
it was this—he was astonished to 
find that in 1874 the unfunded or 
floating debt was only £4,479,000; 
but when the next Liberal Government 
came into power, it was no less than 
£27,344,000. He never had any doubt 
that the House of Commons had prac- 
tically no control over the Estimates. 
He admitted that the policy of the Go- 
vernment must dominate the expendi- 
ture of the country, and he admitted that 
the Government in power was to a very 
great extent reflecting the majority of 
the hon. Members of this House, and of 
the country; but that was not the ques- 
tion he was discussing. The real ques- 
tion was this—Did they really get value 
for the money spent? £90,000,000 
a-year was a sum of money they ought 
not to be spending on the government 
and defences of the country; and, he 
believed it was becoming the feeling of 
the wealth-producers of the country, 
that no Government, whether Liberal 
or Tory, was worthy of their confidence 
unless they could make up their minds 
and determine that the country should 
be governed and defended efficiently for 
not more than £75,000,000 a-year. He 
hejd that they could cut down the 
expenditure to that amount with safety, 
and that, if they did so, they would 
immediately relieve the springs of com- 
merce, wages would rise, the money 
now wasted would be applied to pro- 
ductive sources, and everyone in the 
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country would feel the effect of it. 
There was no reason why they should 
not do so. It was not so long since Mr. 
Cobden stated that the Government and 
the defences of the country should be 
carried on for £50,000,000 a-year; and, 
making allowances for the difference 
between that time and the present, he 
— Mason) held that the expenditure 
or the Government and defence of the 
country should not be more than 
£75,000,C00perannum. Whilst he freely 
admitted that the policy of a Govern- 
ment must dominate the expenditure, 
he wished to know whether or not they 
were getting value for the money they 
were spending so lavishly. The Depart- 
mental scandals that had been spoken 
of by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington, and by numerous speakers 
in the course of the debate, and the evi- 
dence given to them lately, had shown 
very clearly that they were not getting 
value for their money. Brittle swords, 
bending bayonets, jamming cartridges, 
bursting guns, rotten food, and ships 
that when ready to launch were found 
to be obsolete and useless, was a list 
condemnatory of the way in which the 
affairs of this country were managed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh in his speech told 
them that the Army had increased by 
15,000 men; but, at the same time, the 
right hon. Gentleman told them that 
the expenditure had increased by 
£4,000,000. Surely, there was in this 
a great disproportion between the addi- 
tional sessber of men and the expendi- 
ture. This was a question that required 
great consideration, especially when 
they bore in mind the fact that, during 
the last seven or 10 years, the value 
of clothing and all other supplies 
required for the Service had gone 
down from 50 to 30 per cent. Yet, 
in face of this immense fall in the 
value of all commodities, the expen- 
diture had increased by £4,000,000, 
whilst the additional number of men 
was only 15,000. That being so, he 
thought he was entitled to ask where 
the money had gone? What had be- 
come of this enormous sum of money, 
for which there was apparently no ex- 
planation or reason given? The same 
right hon. Gentleman stated that during 
his experience—extending over 27 years 
—he never saw a sensible reduction 
made in the Estimates by the House of 
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Commons. That was precisely the con- 
tention of all economists, both in and 
outside of the House of Commons; and 
they held that the House of Commons 
had practically lost all control over the 
Estimates. It was in consequence of 
this that he had raised the question 
that they should have some other me- 
thod set in motion by which they might 
be able to overhaul and revise the Esti- 
mates before they came to the House 
pledged and supported by the Govern- 
ment of the day. Then came the ques- 
tion of the method—whether it should 
be by a Select or a Standing Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh recommended that 
it should be done by a Select Committee, 
and he was glad to find that both Front 
Benches agreed in this—that there 
should be some sort of Committee. He 
thought a Committee of any kind would 
lead to beneficial results; but he failed to 
see why they should not have the Esti- 
mates brought before a Standing Com- 
mittee. Still, he thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should be revised 
and overhauled every year, and not 
merely in the present year. The reason 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh for reject- 
ing the Standing Committee, did not ap- 
pear to him to be a very satisfactory one. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that ifthey 
sent the Estimates to a Standing Com- 
mittee they would be bidding good-bye 
to all control over the Army and Navy 
administration. To him it appeared that 
they had already lost all control over 
both the Army and Navy administration. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty seemed 
to be disposed to give way in regard 
to a Standing Committee, provided that 
the Government of the day were not to 
be committed to its decision. When he 
introduced the question last year, he 
stated that he had no intention of de- 
priving the Government of its responsi- 

ility, nor to hamper the action of the 
House, but to assist individual Members 
in cutting down the Estimates. The 
Committee of which he then spoke 
would strengthen the Government of 
the day. He did not cast any reflection 
upon the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
or the Secretary of State for War, either 
in the present or past Administrations ; 
but he merely said that these right hon. 
Gentlemen could not possibly have the 
knowledge in connection with sup- 
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plies and the value of ships and mate- 
rial that experts had, and, therefore, 
in regard to the Army and Navy 
contracts they were constantly called 
upon to sanction, they would be very 
much strengthened and supported if 
experts from the House of Commons 
were appointed to work with them in 
overhauling the Estimates. The reason 
for this was very simple. Ministers 
came and went, but the heads of De- 
partments went on for ever. It was 
quite clear that if these right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had not the knowledge, the 
heads of the Departments were prac- 
tically the masters of the situation; and, 
having all the technical knowledge, they 
were apt to be careless, if not worse, if 
they were not looked after. As the Go- 
vernment had evidently turned their 
attention to this question, if they would 
appoint a Committee of some kind to 
carry it out, they would receive the sup- 
port of many hon. Members on that, the 
Opposition, side of the House. He 
would not have spoken in this debate 
but for the prominence that had been 

iven to this question ; but, before sitting 

own, he wished to say a few words on 
another point of great importance—that 
of finding a solution to the terrible Irish 
problem that blocked the way. No 
legislation was likely to be accomplished 
until they got this serious Irish Question 
out of the way. He visited Ireland in 
October, and came back with the strong 
conviction that the Irish demands were 
just; and that they must face the question 
in a conciliatory way that would solve 
it; and by doing so they would unite the 
Irish people more closely to the English 
and Scotch than had ever been the case 
before. The representation of the Irish 
people, which was now ample, showed 
clearly what the Irish demands really 
were. The Irish people were undoubtedly 
at the back of their Representatives, 
and, unless they reduced representative 
institutions to a complete mockery, they 
must accede to the demands of 85 per 
cent. of the Irish people by giving them 
Home Rule. He did not believe in the 
dangers which the opponents of Home 
Rule had conjured up in connection 
with this great question. He was sure 
if they met the Irish demands, they 
would find the Irish people joining 
England, Scotland, and Wales in car- 
rying forward the future greatness of 


this country, in a way they had never 
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done before. He was sorry he could 
not congratulate the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington on the re- 
ferences he made in respect to Ireland. 
He was glad that the noble Lord had 
come round to the question of economy, 
but he regretted that he had not made 
the same progress in connection with 
the Irish Question. If the noble Lord 
had announced his views in the direction 
of Home Rule, he believed that he would 
probably have settled the question ; and 
they would have seen a solution of the 
difficulty either this year or next, which 
would have satisfied buth countries alike. 
He regretted that justice should not be 
done to the sister country during the 
present year. The Irish were an inte- 
resting and warm-hearted people—there 
was no more warm-hearted or better 
race of people under the sun. He re- 
gretted that this great question should 
not have been settled during a year in 
which they were all looking forward to 
congratulations in connection with the 
benignant reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty—a Jubilee year, which would 
have been a fitting time to settle this 

uestion of giving to the Irish people 
disse just demands of which they had 
been so long deprived. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, that if he were inclined to be criti- 
cal with regard to the financial para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech, he would 
say that of late years Ministers had 
been in the habit of making professions 
of economy which they subsequently did 
not act up to. In 1868 the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) professed to desire the abo- 
lition of the Income Tax, yet he had 
gone on increasing it ever since. In 
1880 he sailed into power chiefly under 
the flag of economy, yet, in the short 
space of five years, he plunged this coun- 
try into a greater amount of taxation 
than had ever been known before. 
These were no doubt matters of ancient 
history ; but, at all events, the expendi- 
ture had left a legacy of debt on the 
present year which was not a matter of 
ancient history. The large expenditure 
of which they had heard so much from 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was inherited from the faults of the 
Liberal Party. With regard to the re- 
signation of thenoble Lord the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, his case was 
that there was a necessity for absolute 
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and unconditional retrenchment, and he 
set that up as an idol to which they 
must all bow down. He admitted the 
ability with which the noble Lord had 
stated his case, but suggested that that 
case did not hold water, because the 
premises on which he founded his argu- 
ments seemed to beunsound. Hecould 
not agree with the noble Lord as to the 
paramount, absolute necessity for re- 
trenchment under all circumstances. 
No doubt it pleased popular constituen- 
cies, but it was not absolute and uncon- 
ditional, and depended on the efficiency 
of our Army and Navy. They were ab- 
solutely required for the defence of our 
commerce and industries at home and 
abroad, and must be kept in a state 
efficient for that purpose. If they ad- 
mitted the principle of absolute re- 
trenchment, the measure of the national 
expenditure in any year ‘was not to be 
the growing needs of the Empire, but 
the personal opinion of the Minister of 
the Crown oe happened to possess 
the greatest force of character and 
the strongest will. He did not ad- 
vocate extravagant expenditure, but 
they had it on the authority of the 
wisest of the Jewish Kings that there 
was a time to save and a time to spend. 
Instead of unnecessarily sacrificing him- 
self, he thought the noble Lord would 
have done better had he devoted his 
great ability to seeing that the nation 
got fair value for its money, for that 
seemed to be the direction in which all 
true national economy ought to go. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) approved of the noble 
Lord’s resignation on the ground, ap- 
parently, that all warfare was wroug 
and the Tory policy was warlike, and 
that in the resignation of the noble 
Lord he thought he saw a true re- 
pentance from Tory Policy. As to all 
warfare being wrong, the hon. Baro- 
net might one day find himself in the 
position of the Quaker who went a 
voyage. The ship on which he sailed 
was attacked by pirates, and the Quaker 
did not disdain to take up a handspike 
with the rest; but, ashe plied his weapon, 
he accompanied every blow with the 
exclamation—-“ Friend, keep to thine 
own ship.” It did not follow because 
the hon. Baronet had turned his sword 
into a ploughshare that they should all 
follow his example. He doubted whe- 
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on the subject of war ; but, taking him at 
his word, he might remind him of theele-. 
ments of International Law, which told 
them that where they had hostile nations 
with opposing intereststhe sword was the 
only final tribunal to which they could 
appeal. Unfortunately, the millennium 
of peace was yet far off, and, in the 
meantime, this country could not escape 
from the responsibility of protecting the 
lives and liberties of her subjects and of 
her Colonists all over the world, however 
wicked and deplorable warfare might 
be. In their speeches with reference to 
Ireland, hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite had ignored altogether the 
fact that it was the first duty of any 
Government te protect the lives, the 
property, and the liberty of its subjects. 
They seemed to think that hardship or 
poverty was sufficient excuse for any 
amount of political agitation, inflamma- 
tory language, or lawlessness. It was 
not, however, the province of legislation 
to indulge in sentiment, and allow 
the law to be broken with impunity. He 
believed that any Government which 
permitted such a state of things to con- 
tinue would be rapidly swept from 
Office by the indignant constituencies. 
He asked those hon. Members why they 
did not resort to other methods for the 
relief of the distress in Ireland. Why, 
for instance—pending the legitimate and 
final settlement of the Irish Question— 
did they not appeal to public sympathy, 
and why did they not utilize some of 
those dollars which came across the At- 
lantic in such large quantities, but as 
to the destination of which we were so 
profoundly ignorant, in a benevolent 
way, for the relief of those poor people? 
Ireland was not the only part of the 
United Kingdom in which poverty, suf- 
fering, and distress were to be found. 
In the East End of London and the 
large provincial cities of Great Britain 
there was, he ventured to say, ten times 
as much undeserved suffering as in Ire- 
land; and yet the poverty was not made 
the excuse for political agitation and 
systematic lawlessness and outrage. Al- 
though he had heard a great many har- 
rowing descriptions of the sufferings of 
the Irish peasantry, he had failed to 
gather any facts showing that the land- 
lords had acted unjustly. On the other 
side, however, he had heard plenty of 
facts showing that the landlords had 
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tremity. He had alluded to the large 
amount of poverty and distress to be 
found in London and other large towns 
in England; and it was chiefly owing 
to the large amount of public attention 
absorbed by the Irish political agitation 
that this great social evil had not re- 
ceived its proper share of attention. 
He hoped that the Government, encou- 
raged by the Report and evidence of the 
Royal Commission on Trade and Agri- 
culture, would see their way to brin 
in some measure for the relief of the 
poverty-stricken people of both these 
Islands by some scheme of State-directed 
colonization. Private enterprize in that 
direction had failed, owing, as he con- 
tended, to the fact that it was not, and 
could not be, conducted on a sufficiently 
extensive scale. The matter must be 
taken up by the State. The increase in 
the population since the beginning of 
the century rendered some measure of 
that sort an absolute necessity, and he 
earnestly appealed to the Government 
seriously to consider whether they could 
not, by some well-organized scheme of 
State-directed colonization, find at least 
a partial remedy for the social and poli- 
tical evils of the present day. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, one 
hon. Member had stated that there were 
two distinct Parties in Ireland; but he 
would ask him if it was not a fact that 
there were more than two very distinct 
Parties in England; and he would also 
call the hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Irish Party, as at pre- 
sent represented, had done more than 
any other Party in modern times to con- 
solidate the whole opinion of Ireland. 
He pointed to the fact that, at the pre- 
sent moment, the majority of the Mem- 
bers from Protestant Ulster sat with 
them on the Opposition side of the 
House. In fact, they represented at 
the present moment five-sixths of the 
Irish people ; and he would like to know 
when English Parties had been so 
divided that one Party was so over- 
whelmingly strong as to represent five- 
sixths of the English people. As re- 
garded the policy of the present Govern- 
ment towards Ireland, he thought they 
must look for the mainspring of that 
policy to a notable declaration made in 
one of the early days of last Session. 
That declaration was to the effect that, 
if judicial rents had to be reduced, the 
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jandlords should be compensated for 
the reduction. There was no getting 
out of the fact that that declaration was 
made. [ Opposition cheers.1 He had 
heard it denied; but if the English lan- 
guage of 1886 meant what it meant in 
the year 1885, it was beyond yea or nay 
that tae Prime Minister did declare that, 
if the judicial rents had to be reduced, 
the landlords ought to be compensated 
for the loss. Bound by that declaration, 
the Ministers of the Government in that 
House had practically no course left 
open to them but to endeavour to prove 
that no reduction was necessary. He 
maintained that in their endeavour to 
prove that they utterly and absolutely 
broke down. He maintained that the 
Irish Members had proved beyond yea 
or nay that the fall in the prices had 
been so great and so general that rents 
which might have been fair in the year 
1881 or 1882 had become hopelessly un- 
fair in 1885 and 1886. Since last Ses- 
sion the finishing touch was put to the 
unfortunate position of the tenant 
farmers in Sedleanl by the very bad end 
to the harvest. Men who were in a 
difficult position then had become hope- 
lessly embarrassed now. What had hap- 
ened since the House last separated ? 
t Session they based their arguments 

on the price of agricultural produce for 
the year 1885. Since then the year 
1886 had come to an end, and the price 
of every single article of agricultural 
produce in the year 1886 was lower 
than in the year 1885; so that, if the 
position of the tenant farmer of Ireland 
was bad in 1885, it was worse in the 
ear 1886. Since last Session, they had 
ad a Return collected of the amounts 
of the agricultural produce in Ireland, 
and that Return, collected by the Go- 
vernment officials from sources which 
were by no means friendly to the tenant 
farmers of Ireland, showed a marked 
falling-off in the amount of produce ; so 
that, so far from anything having occurred 
to alter the position of the tenant farmer 
for the better, several things occurred to 
show that his position was much worse. 
He had no intention of further arguing 
the necessity for a reduction in the 
judicial rents, because the Government 
ad, by their action, shown the necessity 
for it. The Government had endeavoured 
to do, in an un-Constitutional manner, 
and by means of persons who had no 


knowledge of the subjects and no way | 
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of obtaining satisfactory information, 
what his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork proposed last Session should be 
done by means of properly constituted 
Courts and the assistance of official 
experts in the work. If the landlords 
were entitled to compensation, by all 
means let the Government bring in a 
Bill to give it tothem. They had heard 
a good deal about Glenbeigh, and state- 
ments had been made in the public 
Press about Glenbeigh, which he had no 
hesitation in branding as absolutely 
false, and without a tittle of foundation. 
He should not be doing his duty as an 
Irish Representative if he did not take 
that opportunity of endeavouring to lay 
before the House some facts which he 
had ascertained on the spot regarding 
the tenants. That duty was all the 
more imposed upon him from the fact 
that, although one of the chief London 
daily organs, Zhe Times, published an 
account from one side of what happened 
in Glenbeigh, it refused to publish any 
contradiction of accounts written by 
people on the spot. He wrote a letter, 
at the request of some gentlemen in 
Glenbeigh, to Zhe Times contradicting 
the statements of the agent. He told 
his frieuds that Zhe Zimes would not 
publish the contradiction, and he took the 
precaution of sending a copy of the letter 
to The Daily News. It appeared in The 
Daily News, but it did not appear in The 
Times ; and he would ask hon. Members 
to read that letter for themselves, and 
then judge whether Zhe Times gave fair 
accounts of what was going on in Ire- 
land. They had in Glenbeigh Pg ot 
lution which was never well off, but 
which, up to the year 1879, paid exorbi- 
tant rents with punctuality—they paid 
those rents, not out of the produce of 
the land, but by the earnings of the 
men who went as labourers to other 
parts of Ireland; by the wages of girls 
who went as dairymaids and servants to 
other places ; and by small industries of 
their own, such as the collection of peri- 
winkles on the sea-shore of the coast. 
The source of income derived by the 
labour of the men in Ireland had prac- 
tically ceased with the depression, and 
since then their only remaining source 
of industry had suffered terribly by the 
fall in the price of stock, which in Glen- 
beigh and other mountainous districts 
had been far greater than in districts 
where there was good land. He had 
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bought largely of this class of stock in 
the year 1882, and two-and-a-half year 
heifers, which in that year would have 
fetched from £6 10s. to £7, were sold 
freely in the autumn of last year for 
£3 10s. He bought in the fair of Cahir- 
civeen in November last two-and-a-half 
year old bullocks at prices ranging from 
30s. to £2. He would like to know where 
was the profit to the le, who had kept 
the cattle for two ane alf years. The 
tenants of Glenbeigh were too poor to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the 
Arrears Act, and the vast majority were 
too poor to avail themselves of the Land 
Act of 1881. Buta few did find their 
way to the Land Courts. He had not 
been able to ascertain the result in all 
cases; but in 12cases which came under 
his notice, and which were in no way 
specially selected by him, the reductions 
given in the Land Court amounted in 
the 12 cases to 274 per cent. These re- 
ductions were given in the years of 1883 
and 1884—good years—and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the fall in the 
price of this class of stock since then 
rendered a further reduction of 35 per 
cent, at least, necessary now, while those 
tenants who were too poor to go into the 
Land Courts should get 60 per cent. In 
the last seven years this unfortunate pro- 
perty had had no fewer than five agents, 
and very often the tenants did not know 
to whom they ought to pay their rents, 
owing to unfortunate disputes between 
the owner and the mortgagee. Last 
year, 70 of the tenants received pro- 
cesses for non-payment of rent, and the 
cases came on for hearing before the 
County Court Judge in October. The 
majority of the persons summoned, know- 
ing that they were wholly unable to pay, 
did not put in an appearance ; but 12 
appeared in Court and raised a legal 
point, which was over-ruled. When 
their legal point was over-ruled, they 
thought they would be decreed in the 
ordinary way, but since the last Quarter 
Sessions a new County Court Judge had 
been sent down to Kerry with special 
instructions, and he, and also the County 
Court Judge of Clare, had interviews 
with General Buller. It would be satis- 
factory if the Government would give the 
House an account of those interviews. 
He was informed that one of the County 
Court Judges, in reply to General Buller, 


remarked—‘‘ What you ask me to do is | T, 


perfectly illegal” ; and that the General 
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thereupon observed—“ By some means 
or other we must stop evictions.” [The 
hon. Member then proceeded to refer in 
detail to the circumstances leading up to 
the Glenbeigh evictions, and read parts 
of the correspondence which has alread 
been read several times to the House. 
He referred specially to a ina 
letter of Colonel Turner’s to the agent, 
in which he said—‘ Sir Redvers Buller 
could not, in common fairness, support 
the exception of Griffin.” He contended 
that the use of the word support implied 
more than persuasion, and that if the 
influence which they had heard was used 
by Sir Redvers Buller with the landlords 
in favour of the tenants was moral in- 
fluence merely, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from actual pressure. [The 
hon. Member then described what took 
before Judge Curran, and stated that 
the Judge offered them a receipt in full, 
up to November, 1885, on payment of 
one year’s rent and costs. He would 
not listen to any explanation on their 
part of their inability to accept these 
terms, but said—‘‘ If you do accept this, 
I will decree you for the full amount.” 
The hon. Member added the tenants 
then chose the lesser evil. } 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the debate stood fur- 
ther adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_ 0 — 


‘RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Rating of 
Machinery, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Pea- 
cock, and Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 148.] 


INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hubbard, Bill to amend 
the Administration of the Law of Income Tax, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hubbard, Sir 
Charles Forster, Mr. Whitley, and Sir George 


Balfour. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Ebrington, Bill to 
make better provision for the Registration of 
Parliamentary Voters in England and Wales, 
ordered to be “* ¥ in by Viscount Ebrington, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Lewis Fry, and Mr. Pitt- 


wis. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 150.} 
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DEEP SEA OYSTERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
remove the restrictions on the sale of Deep Sea 
Oysters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy and Mr. Colman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 151.) 


GREENWICH MARKETS ACT (1849) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Boord, Bill to amend 

**The Greenwich Markets Act, 1849,’’ ordered 


to be brought in by Mr. Boord. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 152.] 


LICENSED PREMISES (EARLIER CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to provide 
for the Earlier Closing of Premises licensed for 
the sale of Exciseable Liquors in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr, 
Robert Reid, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Donald 
Crawford, Mr. Lyell, and Mr. Provand. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 153.] 


DISTRESS FOR RENT AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill to amend 
the Law of Distress for Rent, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, and 
Mr. Arthur Williams. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 154.] 


CUSTOMS LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Customs Law Consoli- 
dation Act of 1876. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Seymour 
King, and Mr. Gourley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 155.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 3rd February, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvsiic Buis—First Reading— 
Copyhold Enfranchisement * (13) ; Pluralities 
Act Amendment * (14). 

Committee — Report — Christchurch (South- 
ampton) Charter (Correction of Error) * (4). 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Mosr Gracious Soverzien, 
** We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
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humble thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty's relations with 
all Foreign Powers continue to be friendly. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the affairs of South Eastern Europe are 
still in an unsettled condition, but that Your 
Majesty does not apprehend that any disturbance 
of European peace will result from the unadjusted 
controversies which have arisen in that region. 
We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that, while Your Majesty deplores the events 
which compelled Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
to retire from the Government of that Princi- 
pality, Your Majesty has not judged it expedient 
to interfere in the proceedings for the Election 
of his Successor until they arrive at that stage at 
which Her Majesty’s assent is required by the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the task which has been undertaken by Your 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt is not yet ac- 
complished; but that substantial advance has 
been made towards the assurance of external 
and internal tranquillity. 

‘We learn with satisfaction from Your 
Majesty that the operations in Burmah have 
been conducted by Your Majesty’s Troops with 
bravery and skill, for the purpose of extirpating 
the brigandage which has grown up during re- 
cent years of malagpvergunas. Humbly to thank 
Your Majesty for informing us that the bands of 
marauders by whom Upper Burmah has been 
long infested have been dispersed, that many of 
the leaders have laid down their arms ; and that 
Your Majesty entertains a confident hope that 
the general pacification of the couniry will be 
effected during the present season. 

** We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that Commercial Treaties have been concluded 
with the Kingdoms of Greece and Roumania, and 
that Papers on these subjects will be laid before 
us. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the condition of Ireland still requires 
our anxious attention ; that grave crimes have 
happily been rarer during the last few months 
than during a similar period in the preceding 
year, but that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land, which in the early part of 
the autumn exhibited signs of improvement, 
have since been seriously disturbed in some 
districts by organised attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfilment of 
their legal obligations. We thank Your Ma- 
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jesty for informing us that the efforts of Your 
Majesty’s Government to cope with this evil 
have been seriously impeded by difficulties inci- 
dent to the method at present prescribed by 
Statute for dealing with such offences; and that 
our early attention will be called to proposals 
for reforms in Legal Procedure, which seem 
necessary to secure the prompt and efficient ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law. 


‘*We humbly thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that since Your Majesty last addressed us, 
the Commissioners directed to inquire into cer- 
tain subjects of great importance to the material 
welfare of Ireland have been actively prose- 
cuting their labours, and that the Report of the 
Commission on the operation of the recent Acts 
dealing with the Tenure and Purchase of Land 
will shortly be laid before us, which will 
doubtless receive from us the careful attention 
which the serious importance of the subject 
demands. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Bills for the improvement of Local Go- 
vernment in England and Scotland will be laid 
before us; and that, should circumstances render 
it possible, they will be followed by a measure 
dealing with the’same subject in Ireland ; that 
a Bill for improving and cheapening the process 
of Private Bill Legislation in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, will be submitted to us, and 
that we shall be asked to consider measures 
having for their objects to remove hindrances 
which exist to the cheap and rapid Transfer of 
Land, to facilitate the provision of Allotments 
for Small Householders, and to provide for the 
readier Sale of Glebe Lands. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the Commission which Your 
Majesty issued in 1885 to inquire into the 
lamentable depression under which Trade and 
Agriculture have been suffering for many 
years, has presented a valuable Report, which, 
together with the important evidence collected 
by them, will be laid before us. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that a Bill for altering the mode of levying 
Tithes in England and Wales will be submitted 
to us; that, in regard to Scotland, we shall be 
asked to consider measures for the reform of 
the Universities, for completing recent legis- 
lation as to the powers of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and for amending the procedure of 
Criminal Courts; and that measures dealing 
with the regulation of Railway Rates, and for 
preventing the fraudulent use of Merchandise 
Marks, will also be brought under our con- 
sideration. 
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“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
subjects which Your Majesty has recommended 
to our attention, and to the measures which 
may .be submitted to us; and we earnestly 
trust that, with regard to these and all other 
matters pertaining to our functions, the keeping 
and guidance of Almighty God may be vouch- 
safed to us.” 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tae LORD STEWARD or tne 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Movunr- 
Epecumse) reported Her Majesty’s an- 
swer to the Address as follows :— 


My Lorps, 

“T thank you for your Loyal and Datiful 
Address. 

“T resort with great satisfaction to your 
Counsel and Advice in dealing with the im- 
portant Questions that will be brought before 
you, and which concern tie highest Interests of 
the Country, and the Welfare and Happiness 
of all Subjects.” 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. | H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Copyhold Acts, and for 
the enfranchisement of copyhold and customary 
lands—Was presented by the Lord Hobhouse ; 
read 1%. (No. 13.) 


PLURALITIES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill to explain section twenty-six of the 
Pluralities Act, 1838—Was presented by the 
Lord President ; read l*. (No. 14.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd February, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — The 
Right honble. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
baronet, for the County of;Kent (Dartford 
Division). 

Serecr Commirree — National Provident In- 
surance, appointed. 

Pustic Burs — Ordered — First roory fem 
Church Discipline Amendment * [156]; Con- 
tumacy Imprisonment Abolition * [157]. 

Select Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) * [1], Committee deferred. 
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State for the Home De ent. I feel 

NOTICE OF MOTION. however, that it is right to add that, 

—0 — having oy looked through the in- 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF formation which was before the Director 
PROCEDURE). of Public Prosecutions at the time of the 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to give notice that when 
the Rules of Procedure come on for dis- 
cussion, and when the Rule No. 9, deal- 
ing with the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne, is under dis- 
cussion, I shall move to add to the Rule 
the following words :— 

** The Question on the Motion for the Address 
to Her Majesty to convey the thanks of the 
House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
to both Houses of Parliament, at the opening of 
the Session, shall be put on the same day as 
that on which the Motion is made, and not later 
than half-past Twelve of the clock at night, un- 
less an Amendment shall have been previously 
proposed.”’ 

“ That, after all Amendments on the Address 
have been decided, the Motion for the Address 
= be put forthwith, and decided without 

te.’ 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o— 


LAW AND JUSTICE—PROSECUTION OF 
REV. WALTER DAVIES. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is correct that Mr. 
Justice Mathew at the last Gloucester 
Assizes, on the trial of the Rev. Walter 
Davies, stated that the prosecution 
which had been instituted by the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions was “a de- 
plorable and reckless one” that ‘ ought 
never to have been undertaken,’ and 
that ‘‘ the defendant left the dock with- 
out a shadow of imputation upon his 
character”; whether this prosecution 
was instituted by the direction, or with 
the approval, of the Attorney General, 
or of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ; what is the amount 
of the costs which have been paid, or 
are payable, out of public funds on ac- 
count of this prosecution ; and, whether 
any grant hed been made to the Defen- 
dant towards the costs of his defence ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WexsteEr) (Isle of Wight): The 
statements attributed to the learned 
Judge in the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman are substantially correct. 
The prosecution was not instituted by 
the direction or with the approval of the 
Attorney General, or of the Secretary of 





institution of the prosecution, he was, in 
my opinion, justified in the steps which 
he took, and he acted throughout upon 
the opinion of counsel of “the highest 
experience. The amount of costs pay- 
able out of the public funds is £50 18s. 4d. 
So faras I am aware, no grant has been 
made to the defendant towards the costs 
of his defence. I shall be happy to show 
the right hon. Gentleman all the infor- 
mation which I possess respecting this 
case. 


MARRIAGE LAW (ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
LAND)—ATTENDANCE OF 
REGISTRARS. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the fact that where one of two parties 
intending to marry resides in England 
and the other in Scotland, they may 
marry in England upon production of a 
certificate of proclamation of banns in 
Scotland, but that there is no similar 

rovision enabling them to marry in 
tland; and, if such is the fact, whe- 
ther, when the Bill is introduced by the 
Government for the purpose of dis- 
pensing with the presence of the Re- 
gistrar at the celebration of marriages 
in Nonconformist places of worship, or 
at some other time, he proposes to au- 
thorize Superintendent Registrars of dis- 
tricts in England to issue certificates for 
the celebration of such marriages in Scot- 
land, or otherwise remove the anomely ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): In Scotland there 
is no statutory equivalent to the Act 
passed last Session recognizing certifi- 
cates of banns published in Scotland as 
sufficient to legalize marriage in Eng- 
land. By custom, however, English 
certificates are generally recognized and 
accepted by the officiating clergyman; 
but, as I understand that occasionally 
some difficulty hasarisen through clergy- 
men demurrinvg to accept English certi- 
ficates, and as when it occurs it must 
undoubtedly create very serious incon- 
venience, I shall be prepared to propose 
a clause to remedy such inconvenience 
when any suitable Bill is brought in, 
which, I understand, in contemplation. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT WOODFORD—COST OF 
TRANSPORT, &c. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What is the total of 
the sums paid and claimed for the trans- 
port of police and military to aid in 
effecting the late evictions at Woodford, 
county Galway; what was the total 
amount of rent due by the tenants 
evicted; and, so near as he can ascer- 
tain, what was the amount of the reduc- 
tion in rent claimed by the evicted 
tenants ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The cost was a little over £1,350—of 
course, a very exceptional amount, due 
to several special causes. I cannot take 
it upon myself to attempt to answer the 
other parts of the Question; but no 
doubt the rent due was much less. It 
is obvious that the Government, when 
called upon to assist in enforcing legal 
process, cannot be influenced by the 
—— which the cost of doing so 

ears to the amount due. 


ARMY—JOHN CAMERON, SEAFORTH 
HIGHLANDERS. 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why John Cameron, 
Seaforth Highlanders, Fort George, 
N.B., born 15th August 1869, and en- 
listed in the year 1886, is not discharged, 
in compliance with his father’s request, 
and according to the Regulations of the 
Service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, that the soldier referred 
to was 18 years of age. His father 
knew of his enlistment within a few 
days, but took no steps until three 
months had elapsed, when he claimed 
his son’s discharge on the ground that 
he was under age. The young man had 
just the physical characteristics of one 
18 years of age, and he had stated in 
writing his wish to continue in the 
Army; and in these circumstances he 
was held to his engagement. There 
was really no statutory limit of age 
below which a young man could not be 
enlisted. The essential point was that 
he possessed the physique corresponding 
to the age of 18. 
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POST OFFICE—POSTAL COMMUNICA - 
TION WITH THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire)asked the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, What is the cause ofthe delay in 
placing a Steam Postal Service between 
trome Ferry, and Harris, and North 
Uist, which was promised last year? 
Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University): 
I am not aware of the promise to which 
the hon. Member refers. Tenders were 
invited for a Steam Packet between 
Portree, Harris, and Lochmaddy, with 
a view to determine what new arrange- 
ments, if any, could be made for the 
Postal Service ; but, after very full con- 
sideration, the circumstances did not 
appear to warrant the large mg | re- 
quired. As regards Lochmaddy, I am 
happy to state that arrangements are in 
progress for establishing Steam Postal 
communication with Lochboisdale. 


IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—THE BRIGHT 
CLAUSES. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the pro- 
mised legislation on the Irish Land 
Question will include provisions in 
relief of the Purchasers ke the Bright 
Clauses of the Land Act of 1870, or 
whether it is intended to deal with that 
part of the subject by an independent 
measure ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuazt Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
I cannot state the details of proposed 
legislation on the Irish Land Question ; 
but I have made no promise to deal 
with the case of the purchasers under 
the Bright Clauses of the Act of 1870, 
either in a general or in a special Bill. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose any legislation 
dealing with the Irish Lights Board ; 
and, if so, of what nature; and, whether 
there has been any recent official corre- 
spondence on the subject; and, if so, 
whether a Copy of it will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Tue SECRETARY 


‘es HENRY 
De Worms) (Liverpool, 


East Tox- 
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teth): Her Majesty’s Government have 
no intention to propose any such legis- 
lation as is suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, and there has been no 
recent correspondence on the subject. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND)—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, as stated in 


the Public Press, the Government in- 
tend to introduce a measure for the 
establishment of Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy in Ireland; and, if so, on 
or about what date? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
This is a matter with which, I think, 
Parliament ought to deal; but I observe 
that Notice has been given of more than 
one Bill on the subject, and I hope that 
the hon. Members who are in charge of 
them may be more successful in finding 
opportunities for their discussion, than, 
judging from past experience, the Go- 
vernment is likely to have. I should be 
glad to give any aid in my power in the 
matter. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
“THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.” 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the Irish Lights Board recently sent the 
ship Princess Alexandra to London to 
be repaired; what the cost of her re- 
pairs amounted to; and, why she was 
not repaired in Dublin ? 

Taz SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) (who replied) 
said: The Princess Alezandra was sent 
to London by the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights in order that the repairs 
referred to by the hon. Baronet might 
bo carried out under the supervision of 
the technical staff of the Board of 
Trade in London, by whom the boilers 
were designed, and in order that the 
work might be effected by Messrs. Penn, 
who originally constructed the engines 
and boilers. As these repairs have not 
yet been completed, the cost of them 
cannot at present be stated. 


ARMY—THE AFGHAN PRIZE. MONEY. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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New Postage Stamps. 


Whether he is in a position to give any 
information as to the probable date of 
distribution of the Afghan prize money ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied): I find, on 
inquiry, that there is no Afghan prize 
money to be distributed. The captures 
made at Cabul did not come within the 
conditions of prize. I may mention that 
“donation batta’”’ was given to the 
troops engaged in the Afghan cam- 


paigns. 


ARMY ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGES 
AT WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 
Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 

mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 

War, Whether any, and if so, what steps 

have been taken towards carrying out the 

recommendationsof the Board of Visitors 
in regard to the Royal Military Academy, 

Woolwich, and the Royal Military Col- 

lege, Sandhurst, with a view to the 

remedy of the various defects which 
they observed in their inspections in 

June and July 1886 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): As regards the Royal Military 
Academy, the provision of increased 
sleeping accommodation and of hot 
water for the bath rooms will be pro- 
ceeded with when funds are available 
after the completion of more urgent ser- 
vices. No room in Herbert’s Hospital 
can at present be made available as an 
infectious ward for cadets. As regards 
Sandhurst, steps have been taken to 
carry out the recommendations that the 
Riding School be lit with gas; that 
better furniture be provided for the 
cadets’ ante-rooms; that windows be 
added in certain rooms; and that a 
dressing room be added to the gymna- 
sium. The Racquet Court will be re- 
roofed early in the next financial year ; 
but funds are not as yet available for 
building accommodation for the servants 
on the College estate. Amuunition for 
voluntary revolver shooting has been 
issued to the cadets; but it has not been 
thought necessary to make shooting a 
part of the course. 


POST OFFICE—THE NEW POSTAGE 
STAMPS—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
UPON STAMPS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Postmaster General, 











541 The Mauritius — 


Whether, seeing that the new postage 
stamps have been on issue to the public 
since the Ist of January, he has now 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report of the Committee 
upon Stamps, appointed by the late Mr. 
Fawcett when Postmaster General, to- 
gether with the evidence taken by that 
Committee, and also the Report of the 
Controller of Stamps upon his visit to 
and in ion of the various Govern- 
mental Stamp Factories of Europe ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
Report of the Committee on Postage 
Stamps, to which the hon. Member 
refers, ircludes matter which it would be 
very inex pedient to publish, and I there- 
fore do not propose to lay such Report 
upon the Table. As regards the Report 
of the Controller of Stamps to his Board, 
I would refer to the reply given to the 
hon. Member by my Predecessor (Lord 
John Manners) on July 16th, 1885— 
namely, that an undertaking was given 
that all that the Controller saw and 
learnt during his inquiries was to be 
treated as confidential; and that itis not 
intended to lay the Report before Par- 
liament. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) ACCOMMODA- 
TION AT GRANGEGEITH AND SLANE. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether a pri- 
vate letter carrier is being paid by the 
people of the district of Grangegeith 
and Slane since the 16th of August last 
year ; whether, previous to this, some of 
them had to travel four and a half miles 
to have their letters posted; whether he 
will institute the inquiry which he pro- 
mised last Session when this Question 
was put; whether the daily average of 
packets and letters is over 20; and, 
whether this number of letters would be 
sufficient to compensate the Government 
in having a permanent office appointed 
at Grangegeith ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): A pri- 
vate letter carrier is, I learn, employed 
by the people living in the Grangegeith 
district to fetch their letters from the 
Slane Post Office. Grangegeith is 34 
miles from Slane, and some of the per- 
sons living in the neighbourhood of 
Grangegeith would probably have to 
travel 4} miles to post at Slane. The 
inquiry promised last Session was duly 
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made; but the average correspondence 
did not appear to warrant the establish- 
ment of a Post Office at Grangegeith, 
with a postman for conveying the letters 
from and to Slane. The daily aver 

of packets and letters is believed to be 
considerably below 20; but further ac- 
counts will shortly be taken, with the 
view of ascertaining whether the cir- 
cumstances are more favourable than 
formerly to the establishment of a Post. 


NAVY—PRICES OF COAL, IRON, STEEL, 
&c., TO THE DOCKYARDS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he can inform the 
House what were the average prices per 
ton of the coal, iron, and steel (including 
cost of carriage) delivered to the Dock- 
yards at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth in the year 1886 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamiton) 
Middlesex, Ealing): There are so many 
kinds of coal—steam vessel, furnace, 
yard engine, &c.—and descriptions and 
sizes of steel and iron plates, bars, 
angles, &c., that an average price, as 
asked for, could only be given with an 
infinity of labour, and, when furnished, 
would be of no practical use. The fol- 
lowing average prices of certain specific 
descriptions may be of some service :— 
Welsh steam coal, per ton, Chatham, 
12s. 5d.; Portsmouth, 12s.; and Ply- 
mouth, lls. 11d.; furnace coal (chiefly 
N.C.), per ton, Chatham, 10s. 10d. ; 
Portsmouth, 12s. 6d. ; Plymouth, 12s. 4d. 


THE MAURITIUS—THE EXCHANGE. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether remit- 
tances from the Mauritius by bill of 
exchange cost, at present, £53 per £100 ; 
and, if so, whether the Government 
would use their influence to place the 
question on a more reasonable footing ? 

Tue SECRETARY tro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.), in 
reply, said that the Treasury had no 
official knowledge as to the cost of the 
remittances referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but their experience was that the 
cost was far lower than the amount 
stated in the hon. Member’s question. 
The Government had no control over the 
rate charged for remittances, which de- 
pended upon commercial considerations, 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) — TRAWLING 
IN SLIGO AND KILLALA BAYS. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if any step has yet 
been taken to meet the wishes of the 
Galway fishermen, by excluding traw- 
lers from the whole or part of Galway 
Bay ; and, if the precedent lately set, 
by excluding trawlers from the Firth of 
Forth, will be followed in Ireland ? 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) had 
also the following question on the 
Paper :—To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what 
has been the result of the recent inquiry 
into the system of trawling in Sligo and 
Killala Bays; whether the Commis- 
sioners recommeuded its discontinuance; 
and, whether trawlers are permitted to 
fish in other waters on the British Coast. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaxt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Inspectors of Fisheries are engaged 
upon a general inquiry on the subject 
of trawling on various parts of the coast, 
and they state that until their inquiry is 
complete they cannot come to any de- 
cision with regard to any particular bay. 
They have, therefore, not as yet made 
any recommendation with regard to the 
bays mentioned in these Questions. 
Speaking generally, the Inspectors in- 
form me that they think no evidence 
has been given that would justify them 
in recommending the prohibition of 
trawling: but the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Nolan) was good 
enough to bring under my notice the 
other evening some important informa- 
tion with reference to Galway Bay. I 
will communicate with the Inspectors as 
to this, and take care that the matter is 
not lost sight of. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND)—A STEAM 
CRUISER. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If any intimation 
has reached the Irish Government from 
the Fishery Commissioners, to the effect 
that a steam vessel of 150 tons would be 
highly useful if placed at the disposal of 
the Irish fishing authorities for experi- 
ment and research; and, if the Scotch 
fishing authorities possess such a vessel ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuazt Hicxs-Brzacu) (Bristol, W.) : 
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In accordance with a promise made 


Occupation, Egypt. 


by me last Session, this proposal 
which is an old one, has eck notteee 
and the Irish Government is at present 
in correspondence with the Treasury 
on the subject. The expenditure in- 
volved, both by way of initial out- 
lay and future maintenance, would be 
very heavy, and their Lordships have 
not as yet seen their way to consent to 
it; but I willdo my best to get it carried 
out in some form or other. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.), asked the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Whether the 
Superintending Architect of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works is empowered 
by Statute to give decisions vitally 
affecting the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis, without his awards being sub- 
ject to the revision or control of the 
Board; and, if so, whether it is the 
intention of the Board to propose legis- 
lation during the present Ression to 
remove this anomaly in Metropolitan 
local government ? 

TueCHAIRMAN (SirJames M‘Garet- 
Hoce (Middlesex, Hornsey): I beg to 
inform the hon. Member that the Super- 
intending Architect of the Metropolitan 
Board is not subject to the control of 
the Board with reference to his deci- 
sions as the officer appointed by Statute 
to determine the general line of build- 
ings in the Metropolis, and this has 
been the state of the law since the 
passing of the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act, 1862. Iam not aware 
that any representation has been made 
to the Board that Parliament should be 
asked to give the Board control over 
the Superintending Architect in the 
exercise of his jurisdiction; and I am 
not able to inform the hon. Member 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
to propose legistation during the present 
Session with a view to an alteration of 
the existing law. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION, EGYPT— 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 

Si GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to ask the House to 
sanction a Supplementary Estimate of 
£500,000 for expenses connected with 
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the Army in ; and, if so, when 
that Estimate will be presented ; and, 
whether it will contain explanations so 
that it may be duly considered pre- 
viously to a Vote being taken on it ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
SranHore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The question of Supplementary Esti- 
mates is under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The amount 
cannot yet be determined. When pre- 
sented every possible information will 
be given. 
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RAILWAYS (INDIA) — MASSACRE ON 
THE QUETTA-PISHEEN RAILWAY. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 

ealdy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary of 

State for India, Whetherakhanand many 

coolies, working on an advanced part of 

the Quetta-Pisheen Railway, have been 
killed by the Duranis; whether the 
whole of that part of the line as now 
earried on or sanctioned is in British 
territory; whether there are any Papers 
available to Parliament showing by 
whom, and in what limits, the territory 
now forming the Pisheen District was 
ceded, and whether the consent of any 
tribes claiming rights there was ob- 
tained ; if the works now carried on, or 
sanctioned, go beyond the British terri- 
tory, into whose territory they run, 
whether that of independent tribes, or 
within the Suzerainty of the Ameer of 

Cabnl; and, in the latter case, whether 

the consent of any local tribes claiming 

the territory has been obtained as well 
as that of the Suzerain; whether it is 
contemplated to lay the Railway beyond 

Chaman Chauki; and, whether oppo- 

sition to that proceeding is expected as 

stated in Reuter’s telegram ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The hon. Baronet will be gratified 
to learn that the report on which his 
first Question is based is wholly without 
foundation. No irruption of Duranis 
has taken place, nor has anybody been 
killed. The territory through which the 
Railway passes has since 1878 been in 
the occupation and under the absolute 
control of the Government of India. 
The Secretary of State is now in corre- 
spondence with the Government of India 
as to its exact legalstatus. ‘The Papers 
relating to the Pisheen District areto be 
found in the Afghan Blue Books pub- 
lished between 1878 and 1881. ‘The 
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works now sanctioned and being carried 
out do not extend beyond British terri- 
tory: nor has the question of extending 
the Railway beyond Chaman Chauki yet 
been finally decided. The remaining 
Questions of the hon. Baronet are, there- 
fore, premature. 


BURIAL ACTS — CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES—THE ATTLEBOROUGH 
BURIAL BOARD. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Burial Board of Attleborough, in the 
county of Norfolk, have received nctice 
that a mandamus will be applied for to 
compel them to obtain the consecration 
of the cemetery lately opened by them, 
or of some part thereof; and whether it 
is intended to institute such, or similar, 

roceedings against that or any other 

urial Board which has openod, or in- 
tends to open, for public use, a cemetery 
containing no consecrated ground ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
the Burial Board of Attleborough have 
received notice that a mandamus will be 
applied for to compel them to do what 
the law requires them to do—namely, to 
apply to the Bishop of the diocese to 
consecrate part of their burial ground, 
which has been duly appropriated for the 
purpose of consecration. Since I have 
been in Office ineffectual attempts have 
been made to induce the Board to fulfil 
their statutory obligation without legal 
proceedings; and I am informed that 
the Board have refused the offer of a 
parishioner to defray the costs of conse- 
eration himself. The result is that, as 
the churchyard has been closed by Order 
in Council, the parishioners are deprived 
of their right to be buried in consecrated 
ground if they so desire. It will depend 
on the circumstances of each case whether 
similar proceedings shall be instituted 
against other Boards. I hope the de- 
cision of the Queen’s Bench will prevent 
other Boards from throwing on the rate- 
payers the costs of refusing to fulfil 
their legal obligations. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS)—WANDS- 
WORTH COMMON ACT, 1871— 
LEASING OF LAND. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther land (about 55 acres), part of 
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Wandsworth Common, was given to 
the Royal Commissioners of the Patrio- 
tic Fund for the purposes of the asylum, 
since erected thereon, to afford a visible 
and permanent memorial of the national 
erosity which provided the means for 
ts foundation; and was enclosed from 
the Common without any equivalent or 
compensation to those enjoying right 
over the Common; whether the Royal 
Commissioners have recently admitted 
that a portion (about 20 acres) of the 
land is not required for the purposes of 
the asylum, and have le the same, 
as a market garden, to a contractor for 
public works, who, by an extensive 
vehicular traffic, has for some months 
ast done grievous damage to the exist- 
ing portion of the open Common ro- 
served for purposes of exercise and re- 
creation under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Wandsworth Common Act, 1871;” 
whether any offer of such land was 
made to the Wandsworth Common Con- 
servators; and, in what manner the ad- 
vertisement of their intended letting of 
the ground, referred to on page 8 of the 
last Report of the Commissioners, was 
published; and, why no notice thereof 
was given to the Conservators ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranvore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The land on Wandsworth Common was 
not given to the Commissioners of the 
Patriotic Fund; but was purchased by 
them from the lord of the manor at a 
substantial price. The Commissioners 
have recently leased about 20 acres of 
their estate toa market gardener; but 
this is not, in reality, any variation from 
the original object for which the Com- 
missioners held the ground. That ob- 
ject was to produce vegetables for con- 
sumption in the boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and to instruct the boys in the art of 
gardening. But the boys’ school was 
given up, and it was found that the 
ground was cultivated ata loss. By the 
present arrangement the vegetables are 
obtained from the tenant, and there has 
been so great a gain that the Commis- 
sioners have been enabled to maintain 
seven more beds. As regards the in- 
crease of traffic across the Common an 
action at law is now pending; and my 
hon. Friend will understand, therefore, 
that I cannot express any opinion upon 
it. The letting of the ground was 
publicly advertised in The Zimes nows- 
paper of June 19, 1885, and also in 
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The Gardener's Chronicle and in The Agri- 
cultural Gasette. 


HALL-MARKING—INDIAN GOLD AND 
SILVER PLATE AT THE COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Mr. KIMBER (Sensors asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been directed to the 
fact that whereas, at the Colonial Ex- 
hibition, Indian gold and silver plate 
was permitted to be sold without the 
compulsory obligation of assay and hall- 
marking, that permission was denied to 
Colonial exhibitors; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
extend the sanie facilities for trading in 
gold and silver plate to Her Majesty’s 
Colonial subjects as are enjoyed by Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, by abolish- 
ing the practice of compulsory hall- 
marking? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Heyry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): At 
the recent Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton the same regulations were applied 
to gold and silver plate as were applied 
to plate sent from India, the Regula- 
tions being those to be found in the 
Revenue Act, 1884, by which foreign 
plate which, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, may be properly de- 
scribed as hand-chased, inlaid, bronzed, 
or filigree work, is exempted from 
assay and hall-marking. The plate 
sent to the Exhibition, and which was 
not found by the Customs officers to 
come under the above description, could 
not be legally exempted. The same 
facilities for trading in gold and silver 
were so far equally extended to the 
Colonies and India. 


UNITED STATES—THE HOMESTEAD 
AND EXEMPTION LAWS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Reports from Consu- 
lar Agents in the United States on the 
Homestead and Exemption Laws are 
likely to be published ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As soon as the MSS. 
were returned by the hon. Member, to 
whom, on their receipt, they were sent 
for perusal, orders were given that they 
should be at once printed and presented 
to Parliament. The Papers are already 
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in type, and will be in the hands of 
Members in the course of a few days. 


HOME DEFENCES—GARRISONS OF 
THE THAMES FORTS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the statement in Zhe Times of Feb- 
ruary Ist, relative to the garrisons of 
the Thames forts, is correct ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): In time of peace only sufficient 
men are retained in the Thames forts 
to take care of the stores and guns; but 
behind them are the garrisons of Wool- 
wich, Chatham, and the Home District, 


which would hold these forts in case of. 


alarm; and in the general scheme for 
the defence of the country detailed pro- 
vision has been made for the necessary 
garrison for each fort. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)--COST OF 
MAINTENANCE. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When it is intended 
to bring in a Bill throwing the cost of 
the maintenance of certain Parks in the 
Metropolis upon its inhabitants ? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): If the 
hon. Member would be so good as to 
read the Order Book of the House, he 
would not, I think, be in doubt as to 
the intention of the Government in this 
matter. A Bill transferring to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works the mainte- 
nance of certain Parks has already been 
read a first time, and is down for second 
reading to-night. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
— STATIONERY CLERKS IN SUR- 
VEYORS’ BRANCH. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
in December 1868, because of an appli- 
cation for increase of salary, the position 
of Stationery Clerk in the Surveyors’ 
Branch of the General Post Office was 
abolished, and a new regulation made, 
by which the Surveyors’ stationery, i.e., 
office duties, were in future to be per- 
formed by clerks borne on the establish- 
ment of country post offices at a much 
lower scale of pay; whether the effect 
of that regulation is, that the officers 
permanently employed as Stationery 
Clerks in the Surveyors’ Branch are 
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denied any status whatever on that 
branch ; whether the results on the offi- 
cers themselves, and the offices to which 
they are nominally attached, but in which 
they perform no duties whatever, have 
been brought more than once under the 
notice of the Department without effect; 
and, whether the work now performed 
by Stationery Clerks is of a much more 
important and arduous character than 
formerly, while their official p 

are worse; and, whether he will take 
steps to have their grievances, both as 
regards rank and remuneration, inquired 
into and ameliorated ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the Stationery Clerks do not 
hold any permanent appointment as 
such. If, as alleged, the work now per- 
formed by the Stationery Clerks is more 
important and arduous than it was, it 
must remembered that the remuneration 
of the classes on which those officers are 
borne has been considerably improved. 
As regards the rank and remuneration 
of the Stationery Clerks, I am now con- 
sidering whether some changes may not 
be desirable. 


POST OFFICE—NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Postmaster Genera!, If he is 
in a position to state what progress has 
been made in any negotiations which 
may be pending between the Govern- 
ment and the Telephone Companies with 
a view to the acquisition and extension 
of the present lines, and the removal 
underground of all existing overhead 
wires, as also with a regard to the 
Public Service by improving the present 
most inadequate and defective arrange- 
ments ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that no negotiations are pending 
for the acquisition by the Government 
of the Telephone System of the various 
Companies carrying on business in the 
United Kingdom. The Post Office con- 
tinues the practice, which has been 
adopted for many years past, of substi- 
tuting underground for overhead wires 
in London, and other large towns, when- 
ever the number of wires is considerable. 
The length of underground wire in the 
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United Kingdom is upwards of 20,000 
miles, and the main trunk lines from 
London are carried underground to dis- 
tances varying from five miles to 22 
miles from the General Post Office. The 
principal and many of the smaller offices 
in London, 315 in all, are connected with 
the Central Telegraph Office by under- 
ground wires. As the hon. Member is, 
no doubt, aware, the Telephone System 
in London does not belong to the Post 
Office, but to a private Company, to 
whom any question of improving the 
present arrangements should be ad- 
dressed. 


ARMY—ISSUE OF KIT BAGS. 

Viscount BARING (Bedfordshire, 
Biggleswade) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the intention of 
the War Office to issue kit bags, as sup- 
plied to the Infantry of the Line, to 
those Militia Battalions thatare equipped 
with valises, and which annually train 
away from their head-quarters ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The Question of issuing kit 
bags to the Militia is under considera- 
tion. Opinions on the subject are some- 
what conflicting; and as the expendi- 
ture involved is considerable, both as 
regards initial issue and annual main- 
tenance, no decision has yet been ar- 
rived at. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
MR. THOMAS MORONEY. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the recent proceedings in the Irish 
Court of Bankruptey, in the case of 
Mr. Thomas Moroney; whether Mr. 
Moroney, having been adjudicated a 
bankrupt by Judge Boyd, and having 
appealed against that Judge’s decision, 
the bankruptcy proceedings were, never- 
theless, continued against him ; whether 
Mr. Moroney was, in consequence, com- 
mitted to prisen by Judge Boyd on the 
28th January last for refusing, on his 
examination in bankruptcy, to answer 
questions put to him in relation to 
certain proceedings under what is known 
as the Plan of Campuign, in connection 
with which a criminal prosecution is at 
present pending in Ireland against a 
number of persons, some of whom are 
Members of this House; whether the 
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Mr. Gerard, Q.C., who acted as Counsel 
against Mr. Moroney, and who cross- 
examined him, is the same person who 
is acting as counsel for the Crown in said 

rosecution ; whether it is the fact that 

r. Gerard, in seeking to procure from 
Mr. Moroney, under threat of committal, 
evidence which would be available for 
the Government against the traversers 
on the pending prosecution, was acting 
under the instructions of the Govern- 
ment, or with their sanction; and, 
whether, having regard to the possi- 
bility that the Court of Appeal may 
reverse Judge Boyd’s decision, and 
annul the adjudication in bankruptcy, 
the Government propose (pending the 
appeal) to put the committal order into 
force against Mr. Moroney ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The case of Thomas Moroney 
being a private lawsuit, my sources of 
information in regard to it are equally 
open to the hon. Gentieman who puts 
the Question. I have seen in the news- 
asso that Thomas Moroney, having 

een adjudicated a bankrupt, was com- 
mitted to prison, not for refusing to 
answer any particular questions, but for 
declining to be sworn. He was not 
examined nor cross-examined by any 
person. Mr. Gerard, Q.C., is not acting 
in the case under the instructions of the 
Government, nor has the Government 
had any communication with him in 
reference to it, nor can I conceive how 
any evidence that Thomas Moroney 
would give could be used in any pend- 
ing prosecution. I observe that it was 
stated in Court that an appeal was 
pending, and that the Judge decided 
that this circumstance did not justify 
the bankrupt ia declining to be sworn. 
As to the last clause of the Question, 
the Government cannot, and ought not, 
to interfere with the exercise of his 
jurisdiction by a Judge, or with the 
means given by the law for enfurcing it. 
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POST OFFICE CUNTRACTS—AUS- 
TRALIAN MAIL CONTRACTS, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
What is the present position of the ten- 
ders for the Australian Mail Contracts? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): Ten- 
ders for the Australian Mail Service 
were received on the 30th of April last, 
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and were at once communicated to the 
Governments of the three Australian 
Colonies, which proposed to enter, jointly 
with Her Majesty’s Government, into 
the contract for this service. At their 
suggestion, negotiations have recently 
taken place with the tendering Com- 
panies for certain modifications of the 
original tenders, and copies of their 
replies have this day been sent-to the 
Colonial Agents General in London for 
their information. The views of the 
Representatives of the Colonies on the 
question of Imperial Postage will be 
elicited by the discussion of the subject 
at the coming Colonial Conference in the 
course of next month; and a statement 
of those views will, I understand, be 
transmitted tome. In the meantime, I 
shall have to consider whether, with due 
— to the Colonial Governments, it 
will be desirable toconclude any arrange- 
ment concerning these tenders before 
the Conference has fully discussed the 
general question, and until the result of 
this discussion has been communicated 
to me. 

LAW AND JUSTICE—PUBLICATION OF 
EVIDENCE IN DIVORCE AND OTHER 
CASES. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Tot- 
tenham) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he is 
prepared to take any steps to prevent 
the unrestrained publication in future 
of evidence unfit for publication in 
divorce and other cases before the Courts 
of Law? 

Coronet LAURIE (Bath) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is possible to 
regulate the publication of evidence in 
Divorce Cases ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer the Question and the Question 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath at the same time. I could 
not, myself, take any steps for the pur- 
pose indicated except by way of legis- 
ation. I have adopted the speedier 
method of communicatizg with the Pre- 
sident of the Divorce Division. He has 
the subject under his consideration ; 
and I hope he will be able to deal with 
the matter by way of Rule of Court, and 
to check the daily publication of offensive 
reports, without impairing the important 
advantages of the public administration 
of justice in such cases. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)--NOTICES TO 
RELIEVING OFFICERS—THE GLEN- 

BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAAOSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether any landlord in Ire- 
land, before evicting a tenant, is legally 
obliged to give notice to the relieving 
officer of his intention to evict; whether 
the relieving officer is legally obliged to 
provide necessary food and lodging, and 
means of conveyance, for every person 
so evicted; and, whether such provision 
was made for the persons recently evicted 
in the Vale of Glenbeigh ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
A landlord is bound, before evicting 
from a holding where there is a dwelling- 
house on the land, to give not less than 
48 hours’ notice to the relieving officer. 
Such notice was, I am informed, duly 
given in the Glenbeigh case. Any per- 
son becoming destitute by being dis- 
possessed may apply to the relieving 
officer for relief ; and the relieving officer, 
upon the receipt of such application, is 
bound to make temporary provision for 
the wants of the applicants, and means 
of conveyance to the workhouse if neces- 
sary. In the Glenbeigh case the re- 
lieving officer was directed to afford 
relief in cases of destitution, and to be 
vigilant in attending to urgent cases of 
distress. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman could say 
whether the relieving officer carried out 
the instructions ? 

Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
the relieving officer was the officer of 
the Local Government Board, to whom 
the Question should be addressed. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC—EVACUA- 
TION OF PORT HAMILTON, 


Cartarn COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked, Whether the late Go- 
vernment, responsible for the occupa- 
tion of Port Hamilton, acted upon Naval 
advice; and, if so, what has been the 
expenditure from Imperial funds in- 
curred from the date of occupation down 
to the present time at Port Hamilton ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorcs Hawmitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): The best way in 
which I can answer the Question will 
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be by stating the circumstances under 
which Port Hamilton was originally 
occupied, and also the circumstances 
under which the subsequent Govern- 
ment ordered its evacuation. Port 
Hamilton was occupied in May, 1885, 
by an Order sent from the Admiralty to 
Sir William Dowell, who was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the China Station. 
Before effect could be given to that 
occupation a change of Government 
took place, and shortly afterwards a 
Report arrived from Sir William Dowell, 
who had had considerable experience in 
that quarter of the world, pointing out 
the unsuitability of the aoe for the 
purposes for which it was oceupied, and 
recommending its abandonment. I was 
then at the Admiralty, and I found that 
the views of the Naval Lords at the 
new Board entirely coincided with 
those of Sir William Dowell. I also con- 
sulted Sir George Willes, who has been 
Commander-in-Chief on the China 
Station, and he strongly adhered to the 
opinion of that officer. Sir William 
Dowell was relieved in September, 
1885, by Admiral Hamilton; and before 
he hoisted his flag I gave him special 
instructions to fully report upon the 
whole matter. He had made a series 
of Reports, which will be presented to 
the House. The purport of these 
Reports is that the occupation of Port 
Hamilton in time of peace entails un- 
necessary expense, and in time of war 
would not be a source of strength, but 
of weakness, to the Navy. The main 
cost of occupation has been the laying 
down of a cable between Port Hamil- 
ton and Shanghai, and a certain sum 
has been spent in building huts for 
stores and Marines. The total direct 
expenditure has not yet been brought 
to account ; I cannot, therefore, state 
the approximate amount. 


CHARITY COMMISSION SCHEMES— 
ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether any, and 
what, steps have been taken to give 
effect to the Resolution passed on the 
18th of May, 1886— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, every 
Scheme of the ity Commissioners ought to 
wide for the majority of the Trustees or 
agers, being directly elected by the rate- 
pre the locality to which the Charity ex- 
tends.” 
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Transmission of Divid nds. 


Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saurrn) (Strand, Westminster) : The 
Charity Commissioners have done, and 
are doing, much in recognition of the 
principle of representation in their ap- 
pointments of Trustees of Charities, 
where it is practicable todo so. But I 
must remind the hon. Baronet that, in 
order to give effect to a Resolution of 
the kind he refers to, legislation is 
necessary ; and it rests with him, if he 
thinks such legislation is necessary, to 
take the proper steps. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLICATION OF 
EVIDENCE. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If it is possible to give Mem- 
bers of Parliament and the general 
public the benefit of a daily publication 
of the evidence given before Royal 
Commissions and Select Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament? 

THe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
under the impression that the Govern- 
ment had authority over the proceedings 
of Royal Commissions and Committees 
of the House, and that it was open to 
them to secure the publication of the 
evidence given before such Bodies when 
they thought proper. That, however, 
was not the case. In some instances, 
Royal Commissions allowed reporters to 
be present at their proceedings; but 
the evidence could not be made public 
until it was submitted to Her Majesty. 
As regarded Committees of the House, 
reporters were occasionally allowed to 
be present, and even then the Report of 
the Committee was considered confiden- 
tial until it was submitted to the House. 


THE PUBLIC FUNDS—TRANSM‘ISSION 
OF DIVIDENDS. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will make arrangements for the divi- 
dends due on Consols to be remitted to 
the address stated in the Register of 
Proprietors, as in the case of Railway 
and other Companies ; and, in the event 
of him being unable to do this, he will 
arrange for a notice to be sent to each 
resem that a dividend is due to 

im 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): In the 
case of Consols, as in the case of all 
other Stocks inseribed at the Bank of 
England, dividends are sent by post to 
any Stockholder who desires to have the 
money remitted to him in that way, and 
who makes the necessary application to 
the Bank. These facilities are afforded 
by the Act of 1870, 33 & 34 Vict. c. 71; 
and any extension of them on the lines 
engqeuet by the hon. Member would, it 
is thought, give rise to great incon- 
venience, possibly open the door for 
fraud, and certainly involve a large in- 
crease of labour. 





HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked, with reference to the course 
of Public Business for that evening, 
Whether it was intended to proceed 
that evening with the second reading of 
the Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) 
Bill, which stood upon the Paper as the 
third Order of the Day? He had found, 
upon inquiry, that the Bill had not yet 
been printed. 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priuwxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, that it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Bill that even- 
ing. He hoped that it would be circu- 
lated among hon. Members to-morrow, 
or the next day, and in that case it 
would be placed upon the Paper for 
second reading next Thursday. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——9 ——= 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SIXTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. ]— 
[See page 84. } 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, that 
he wished to refer to the remarkable 
correspondence from General Buller, 
which had been published in order to 
show that General Buller was following 
out, distinctly and faithfully, the line of 
— laid down by the right hon. 

entleman the Chief Secretary, during 
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his examination at the Police Court in 
Dublin. The Chief Secretary there 
stated that everything the Government 
had done had been done in the interests 
of the landlords. That, he maintained, 
was the clear and distinct reading of the 
correspondence which General Buller 
wrote. The first thing which directed 
General Buller’s attention to the state of 
Glenbeigh was not the poverty of the 
people, or their inability to pay the 
terms fixed by Judge Curran; but 
as he himself said in his letter of the 
22nd of November— 

“‘T have every reason to be anxious about 
alee Ty of preserving order in the dis- 
Trict. 


the Queen's Speech. 


It was the old story—the Government 
did not care in Ireland for simple justice. 
No; it was only when injustice was made 
difficult that then they began to think 
about justice. It had been alleged that 
the National League had interfered in 
order to prevent the tenants settling with 
their landlords, and that the Plan of 
Campaign had been put in operation on 
the Glenbeigh estate. Such statements 
only showed utter ignorance of what 
the Plan of Campaign really was, for 
the essence of the Plan of Campaign was 
that these people should pay a fair rent ; 
and their position was that at this timo 
these poor people were utterly unable, 
many of them, to pay rent at all. An- 
other fact was that his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
stated at a public meeting at Killorglin 
that if the Plan of ee had been 
put into operation, or there had been any 
idea of it, he would have been the; first 
man to hear of it, and yet he said that 
until these evictions commenced he 
never heard of the property. There was 
a local branch of the National League 
existing in Glenbeigh ; on the committee 
of that branch were 14 of the tenants, 
and, out of these 14, eight had paid their 
rents; so that did not look asif the local 
branch of the League were preventing 
the payments of rent. The total number 
of tenants was 300, and, out of these, in 
or about 100 had paid; and, to his own 
certain knowledge, there was not the 
slightest ill-feeling against those who 
had been able to pay. In reference to 
the Glenbeigh evictions, General Buller 
had said, in one of his letters, that the 
tenants were poor and ignorant, and 
misled by bad men. He(Mr. Mahony) 
had searched in vain in the whole of the 


[Sizth Night.] 
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subsequent correspondence for one par- 
ticle of evidence to show that the tenants 
were misled by bad men; and he chal- 
lenged the Government to produce one 
single particle of evidence to show that 
**the bad men” influenced the tenants 
in any way. The system of joint 
tenancies had an unfortunate effect on 
the Glenbeigh tenants. Many of the 
tenants, although holding separate por- 
tions of land, and holding separate 
houses, were joined by the Jandlord in 
one common receipt, and in one common 
Poor Law valuation. The effect of that 
in regard to the landlord was this—If 
one tenant failed to pay his rent, the 
whole of the joint owners must suffer ; 
and it also enabled him to escape his 
liability to pay poor rate. Mr. Roe was 
often represented as being willing to 
accept six months’ rent, and give a 
full discharge of all existing arrears 
on its payment; but they should re- 
member that the costs made a 
serious difference to the tenants. He 
(Mr. Mahony) could only, therefore, 
describe the statement as inaccurate and 
misleading; inasmuch as an additional 
sum was demanded from them for costs, 
and the total amount asked amounted in 
some cases to two years’ rent. It was 
useless to ask men for rents which they 
had afforded the most convincing proofs 
of their inability to pay by allowing the 
houses which sheltered them to be burnt 
or levelled to the ground. He would 
like to say a few words about a precious 
document which had just been put into 
his hand, which was published by the 
Trish Loyal and Patriotic Union. As 
well as he could judge, the greater por- 
tion of it was merely reprint from the 
London organ of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union. It contained what 
purported to be statements of facts 
relating to Ireland, and emanating from 
reliable sources. There were one or two 
of those statements to which he wished 
torefer. The first was a statement that— 

** Although 64 decrees had been issued by 
County Court Judge Curran, only 31 had been 
placed in the hands of the Sheriff for execution.” 
That was intended to convey the impres- 
sion that Mr. Roe had only executed 31 
out of 64 decrees, and had mercifully 
refrained from executing the others. 
But almost without exception — he 
doubted, indeed, if there was a single 
exception — in every one of those 
cases where the decrees were not exe- 
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cuted the tenants had paid their rents ; 
that fact, however, had been care- 
fully and purposely suppressed in 
the precious document to which he 
alluded. Another statement was that, 
in a case where two joint tenants had 
been evicted, one of them had been 
restored as a caretaker with a promise 
to let him alone. He (Mr. Mahony) 
could only say that that statement was 
utterly false if it referred, as he under- 
stood it was intended to do, to the case 
of two men named Diggins. The Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union knew that 
that was one of the worst of all the 
barbarous atrocities committed during 
the late evictions, and therefore tried to 
minimize it. The men had been evicted 
in 1884 for four years’ arrears of rent. 
One of the joint tenants offered to pay 
£4, but Mr. Roe refused to accept it, 
unless his wretched partner would pro- 
duce a like amount. The eviction cam- 
paign in Ireland was only just beginning, 
and the object of the National Party 
was to defend the lives, the homes, and 
the very existence of the people. If the 
technicalities of a harsh and cruel law 
stood in their way, then they appealed 
to a higher law founded upon the eternal 
principles of justice, and they appealed 
in the spirit of Him who said—‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” The Govern- 
ment might go on in their course of 
coercion. Coercion was the natural 
consequence of their rule. Shey could 
not govern, by Constitutional means, a 
people against their will. Let them 
go on—how long did hon. Members 
opposite suppose the democracy uf Eng- 
land would consent to pay for the 39,000 
soldiers which, as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) had said, were encamped 
permanently in Ireland as in a hostile 
country. How long would they be con- 
tent to pay for the police to protect the 
sae engaged in carrying out these 

arbarous evictions perpetrated at Glen- 
beigh? Perhaps not so long as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite imagined. During 
the Vacation he went among the demo- 
cracy in some of the so-called Unionist 
strongholds, and was received in the 
kindest manner. At every meeting he 
justified the Plan of Campaign, and 
when he had explained it his auditors 
accepted his justification. In spite of 
the efforts of the Unionists, the demo- 
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cracy would yet follow their old and 
trusted Leader. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had a policy. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite had a policy 
at all, it was one of war at home and war 
abroad. The policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was a policy of peace. Might God pre- 
serve him to complete that policy, and 
to bind together in the bond of true 
and lasting friendship the peoples of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. ERNEST BECKETT (York, 
N. R., Whitby) said, he must apologize 
for interfering in the debate ; but, even 
if he had not risen, the time of the 
House would not be saved as some Gen- 
tleman on the other side intended to 
keep the ball rolling for the rest of the 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), in opening the debate, made 
an important admission, which he hoped 
the ea would take note of. He 
said, of the subjects mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech the great bulk appeared 
to be very rational and very beneficial. 
The programme unfolded in the Queen’s 
Speech was, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s admission, a satisfactory 
programme, and, if the measures con- 
tained in it were not passed into law, 
whose would be the fault? It would 
not be the fault of the Government. 
No one could question their zeal for 
reform; it would not be the fault of 
the hon. Members sitting on the Con- 
servative Benches. Their zeal for re- 
form was greater even than the zeal of 
the Government. They took their stand 
on the Dartford programme. Unfor- 
tunately, the author of that programme 
was no longer in the Cabinet; but the 
spirit which he inspired still survived. 
Most of them on that side of the House 
were pledged to every jot and tittle of 
the programme; and he trusted that be- 
fore the time came for the Government 
again{to appeal to the country, every jot 
and tittle would have been fulfilled. If 
not, whose would be the fault ? The fault 
would lie with hon. Gentlemen on the 
Trish Benches, assisted by their friends 
the Radicals, under the leadership of 
the hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). It 
was a curious thing how Party preju- 
dice tended to ing’ 4 the mind. The 
senior Member for Northampton said, 
that because the Tories received a ma- 
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jority at the last General Election, that 
they were only actuated by lust and 
greed for Office, and that they should be 
resisted by every means in their op- 
ag power. On the other hand, no 
oubt if the Radicals had obtained a 
majority, the result would have been 
hailed as the vox populi vox Dei, and all 
the usual Radical clap-trap. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had been very 
active of late. Taking nothizg seriously 
himself, much to his own surprise he 
had been taken seriously by a large 
number of Gentlemen opposite, and had 
been exalted to the position of a sort of 
leader of the left wing of the Radical 
Party. Abandoned by the vine and the 
fig tree, and the olive, they came to the 
bramble, and said, ‘‘Come thou and 
reign over us.” The bramble accepted 
with pleasure, and forthwith declared 
his intention to burn down the cedars of 
Lebanon. The hon. Member, in his 
references to the Tory Party, had in- 
dulged freely in bluster, and seemed to 
think that under his fierce fulminations 
and flippant philippics the Tory {Party 
would melt away. The hon. Member 
made a violent attack upon Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy, and asked if he 
intended to play a great or a small part 
in European politics. His answer was 
that Lord Salisbury intended to play no 
part at all if he could help it. The hon. 
Member had commented severely on 
what he called Lord Salisbury’s Twas 
speech. Well, that Jingo speech, if it 
had any effect at all, had had the effect 
of preventing the armed occupation of 
Bulgaria by Russia. The hon. Member 
then spoke of Lord Salisbury as the 
perturbator of the peace of Europe, and 
seemed to think he was anxious to pose 
as a modern war-god. But Lord Salis- 
bury, more than any man, knew that 
peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war. Never could he for- 
get the ovation he received when he 
returned from Berlin, bringing back 
‘peace with honour.” To no Roman 
general, having his brows bound with 
the laurels of victory, and dragging 
captive kings at his chariot wheels, 
was ever accorded a more gracious and 
honourable triumph. No tears mingled 
with the rejoicings ; no sighs rose u 
with the shouts of applause; no 
hearts nor houses of mourning rebuked 
the general rejoicing. Bearing this in- 
delible recollection in his breast, Lord 
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Salisbury could never do otherwise than 
seek peace and ensue it, and thereby 
maintain the traditions of the Tory 
Party. The Tory Party had ever been 
the Party of peace. [‘‘Ob, oh!”] A 
hon. Member said ‘“‘Oh”; but since the 
at Napoleonic wars the Tory Party 
ad not embarked the country on a 
single war on the Continent of Susops ; 
and even as to the Napoleonic wars, 
Pitt was forced into them against his 
will, for there was no more sincere 
lover of peace than Pitt. He need, 
however, go no further than bring to 
bear against the hon. Member for 
Northampton the wonderful testimonial 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian gave to 
Lord Salisbury in his address on the 
Queen’s Speech last year, in which he 
stated that Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy had been worthy the name and 
the fame of this country. A great deal 
had been heard, in the course of the 
debate, about the peaceful tendencies of 
the democracy. He rather doubted those 
eaceful tendencies, for two reasons— 
eer sma never were of a peaceful 
character, and the English people were 
most pugnacious. Even the members 
of the Peace Society had to let off steam 
occasionally, with the result that there 
was no more turbulent and aggressive 
set of politicians in the country. An 
hon. Member opposite who had ad- 
dressed the House said that until he 
entered Parliament the voice of the 
democracy had never been heard. He 
would not mention the hon. Member’s 
name, because he complained that he 
had received too much attention from 
the Tory Party already. The Tory Party 
paid him attention for the same reason 
that the public paid attention to Pears’ 
Soap—it was forced so prominently on 
their notice that they could not overlook 
it. The democracy might have peace- 
ful tendencies; but it was not for peace 
at any price. ‘The wealth and possessions 
of the British Empire rendered it an ob- 
ject of covetous desire all over the world, 
and, if we wished to retain our own, we 
must be as ‘‘a strong man armed.” He 
thought the expression of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) the 
other night had been very much mis- 
apprehended. He did not understand the 
noble Lord to say that we were not to be 
prepared for war, or that we were to let 
our ships rot on the ocean and our guus 
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rust upon their carriages. The noble 
Lord said if the money was not wasted 
on coaling stations and fortifications he 
should have nothing to say against. the 
policy of maintaining them. All, there- 
fore, that he gathered from the noble 
Lord’s speech and the illustration he 
drew from Lord Palmerston’s fortifica- 
tions was, that they were not to expend 
any money upon fortifications and arma- 
ments; but that they were to expend it 
judiciously, and that stricter care and 
supervision should be exercised over 
those who had the spending of it. It 
was impossible to deny that the Navy 
Estimates were in an satisfactory condi- 
tion, and that they were not properly 
investigated, when it was possible for 
such a thing as he had heard only yes- 
terday to happen. He was told by a 
well-informed correspondent that a case 
came under his knowledge in which the 
gig of a man-of-war was painted at a 
cost of £5; but the cost was entered in 
the Naval Estimates at £60; and he 
said that that sort of thing went on 
habitually, and was not the exception, but 
therule. Such outrageous waste, to give 
it no harsher name, amply justified the 
statement of the noble Lord, that while 
the fortifications and armaments might 
be kept more efficiently, the amount ex- 
pended might be materially reduced. It 
was natural that any inquiry into the 
expenditure would be met with con- 
siderable hostility on the part of those 
into whose pockets the difference be- 
tween the £5 and £60 went, and they 
need not be surprised at it; but they 
must not regard it too much. The in- 
quiry should be unsparing, and a search- 
ing eye directed to every single item of 
expenditure. The noble Lord referred 
to the historical memories and patriotism 
of the English people, and said that 
they could rely upon them. The people 
who forgot its historical memories were 
already on the high road to ruin. They 
might fence it round with fortifications ; 
they might guard it with guns; they 
might enclose it with navies; but, 
nevertheless, the day of its decline, 
though put off for a while would in- 
evitably arrive. But, though historical 
memories are a great deal, they are not 
all, and patriotism would not propel 
ironclads, nor would it protect their 
coasts from bombardment ; and if their 
ancestors had relied on patriotism only, 
they would never have shattered the 
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Spanish Armada, or hurled the French 
Guard down the slopesat Waterloo. If 
they had not had ships that could sail, 
and men that could fight, those splen- 
did historic memories would never have 
been ours. Heunderstood from what the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
said, that he had resigned on the ques- 
tion of retrenchment; but he (Mr. 
Beckett) maintained that the whole 
Tory Party was pledged to retrench- 
ment as well as he. as it not well 
within the memory of hon. Members 
that, at the General Election of 1885, 
every Conservative candidate pointed to 
the foes is craeg and the growing Ex- 
penditure of the Liberal Party, and de- 
nounced it in the most forcible language 
he could command; and was it not also 
a fact that political thermometers in red 
and blue were posted on all the walls of 
the Kingdom, showing the abnormal 
and extravagant expenditure of that 
Party? And were they not to practise 
the economy they had preached ? If they 
did not do so their words would be flung 
in their teeth, and their ‘pledges would 
be flaunted in their faces, for they would 
have followed the worst of all examples 
—the example of the Liberal Govern- 
ment that came into Office in 1880. It 
would be well if the Government ap- 
pointed a Committee at once, and in- 
vited the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) to preside over it, for they 
would thus guarantee that the work of 
investigation would be thoroughly done. 
The suspicions of the country had been 
aroused, and it would not be satisfied 
that the Government intended to move 
effectually in the matter until the Com- 
mittee was appointed, and had begun 
its work. The spending Departments, 
he believed, needed the most thorough 
overhauling. There was a story told 
about a schoolmaster and a boy whom 
he met on a Sunday. The master 
asked him, ‘‘What are you doing?” 
‘* Please, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I am doing 
nothing,” and the boy’s companion, 
when asked what he was doing, said, 
‘* Please, sir, I am helping him.” He 
maintained that until these gentlemen 
who were helping each other in doing no- 
thing were sent packing, and, until sine- 
cures were swept away, and all snug 
berths provided for Ministerial hangers- 
on remorselessly abolished, they would 
have no proper economy ; and then he be- 
lieved the sacrifice of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer on the altar of thrift and 
economy would not have been in vain. 
He did not think they sufficiently con- 
sidered what that sacrifice was. They 
heard a great deal about the sacrifices 
made by the Liberal Unionists, who 
were held up to admiration on every 
Tory platform in the country. No 
doubt the Liberal Unionists had made 
very great sacrifices—but not one of 
them had made a sacrifice to be com- 
pared in scope and magnitude with 
with that made by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. Why, 
then, should they attribute honourable 
motives to them, and unworthy motives 
to the noble Lord? The parallel held 
good in all ways. Each of them had 
sacrificed power and place to be true to 
pledges ; each had incurred unpopu- 
arity in order to maintain principles ; 
and, therefore, he could not see why they 
should praise the Liberal Unionists, and 
bestow blame upon the noble Lord. 
Was nothing but the voice of censure to 
be heard from the Conservative Benches? 
Should they not also express profound 
regret that the noble Lord no longer sat 
on the Treasury Bench? Surely, the 
measure of their regret was that of the 
services which the noble Lord had 
rendered to the Party. These services 
were great and inestimable. Did hon. 
Gentlemen realize that at present many 
right hon. Gentlemen would not be 
sitting on the Treasury Bench, and many 
hon. Gentlemen would not be sitting on 
the Ministerial Benches, but for the 
influence and exertions of the noble 
Lord? Why then should those who 
were under such obligations to the noble 
Lord to turn round on him and lift u 

their hands against him to stone him 

By such conduct they reached a depth 
of political ingratitude happily rare in 
the history of this country. The noble 
Lord was now accused of having 
violated the cardinal principle of the 
Union. In what way had he done so? 
Had anybody in the House delivered a 
stronger Unionist speech than that 
made by the noble Lord on Monday 
last, and had not the effect of his resig- 
nation been to bring one of the Liberal 
Unionists over to the Treasury Bench ? 
The principle of the Union was still 
intact. No doubt, there were Liberals 
who wished to receive the noble Lord 
into their ranks, and the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
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put himself into almost an affectionate 
attitude towards him ; but the hon. 
Baronet would have to extend his arms 
fora very long time before the noble 
Lord would rush into his embrace. An- 
other expression used by Lord Randolph 
Churchill had been very much misun- 
derstood. The noble Lord talked about 
a ‘“‘crutch.” To his mind that expres- 
sion was not an insult to the Liberal 
Unionists, and it was not even a term 
of reproach. A crutch was a very sound, 
useful thing, and it exactly illustrated 
the position of the Tory Party with 
reference to the Liberal Unionists. 
Neither of them could get on without 
the otber at the present moment. The 
alliance between the Tories and the 
Liberal Unionists might be per- 
manent—they would all rejoice if it 
were. On the other hand, it might 
not; and then, if they were not able 
to stand alone or to walk by their own 
strength, what would become of the 
Union? Therefore the noble Lord taught 
them a useful lesson—he wished to im- 
press upon them that if that Party had 
not confidence in itself, in its Leaders, 
and in its principles, it could not expect 
the country to have confidence in it. 
One hon. Gentleman yesterday indulged 
in the sanguine expectation that the 
present Government would be out of 
Office in three months. If the hon. 
Gentleman liked to comfort himself with 
that reflection he had no objection, but, 
if they were to go out in three months, 
who was totake their place? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House? 
Had not they better agree among them- 
selves first? The senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) said he 
was satisfied with the unity of the 
Liberal Party. Well, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman was so satisfied,'so were his 
opponents, but there was no unity either 
in the Liberal Party, or in the Home 
Rule Party. [‘* Oh, oh!”] By the 
Home Rule Party, of course he meant 
the entire Party who sat on both sides 
of the Gangway. Was there agree- 
ment on the Plan of Campaign? No; 
that had been an apple of discord; 
some approved of it and some did not. 
He quite admitted that the Plan of 
Campaign had been a godsend—not to 
the Irish people, but to those persons 
gorged with American gold, who, if the 
Plan of Camnueige had not come to their 
rescue, would have -had to replenish the 
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eviction fund from their own pockets. 
That Plan had had very evil effects. In 
the first place, it marred and interrupted 
the friendly relations which were grow- 
ing up in Ireland between landlord and 
tenant. When the National League 
found ama landlord pod masse were 
gradually regarding each other with 
more friendly feelings, they felt that 
something must be done, and ac 
cordingly the Plan of Campaign was 
brought into the field, with all its 
‘* devilish enginery,” and its pernicious 
influence soon stamped out the germs 
of happier things which had commenced 
to spring. In the second Place, he 
objected to it because it had a poli- 
tical purpose. A Member of the Irish 
Party, in December last, said—‘‘ We 
have been able to force the Government 
to give up the ordinary law and to fall 
back on coercion.” Therefore, it was 
evident that the Plan of Campaign 
was invented in order to stir up strife 
and animosity in Ireland, to make the 
Government interpose by strongthening 
the law in such a way that they could 
He. rag it by the name of coercion ; 
and then their idea, no doubt, was that 
if coercion was introduced it would be 
rejected, and the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. £. Glad- 
stone) would be reinstated in power. 
Therefore the Plan of Campaign had 
a political more than a philanthropical 
object. The third reason why he ob- 
jected to the Plan of Campaign was, 
that not only was it illegal in itself but 
it made others break the law. If land- 
lords did not receive their rent, how 
could they pay their debts? The other 
day a landlord told him he had not 
received a penny of rent for two years, 
and if he had not been able to live on 
the charity of his relations he would not 
have been able to meet his just debts. 
It must be remembered that when a 
landlord did not receive his rent from 
his tenants and was made bankrupt 
others suffered—the tradesman and all 
to whom he owed money. Therefore 
the Plan of Campaign spread ruin and 
bankruptcy over a very wide area. 
With regard to evictions, he found 
that in the first six months of last 
year there were only 850 evictions out of 
565,000 tenancies. If a man was not to 
be evicted when he did not pay his rent, 
what was to be done with him? Were 
those who were unwilling or unable to 
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rent to be left perpetually on the 
a ? Such a course would be to put a 


premium on rascality and incompetence. 
The truth was 3.4 evictions were pe 
only nec , but in many cases the 

a right. it a man pas. | not do i 
tice to the land on which he lived, it was 
only right that he should make way for 
another who could. The policy of keep- 
ing those on the soil who could not pay 
their rents, was the policy of protecting 
the weakest against thestrongest. The 
law of Nature was that the weakest 
must go to the wall, and if they violated 
that law, and the ignorant and incom- 
petent were kept upon the soil by arti- 
ficial means, then the country to which 
they belonged must suffer. That was 
the reason why there was so much 
misery and poverty in Ireland, because 
the tenants there were not able to do 
justice to the capabilities of the land, 
and therefore its full productive power 
was never called forth, and the number 
of those it was able to support was pro- 
portionately reduced. What they wanted 
were men of means and men of trade— 
the very men the Member for East 
Mayo wished to drive away from the 
country. The country in the south- 
west of Ireland was of a barren cha- 
racter, and it was hardly possible under 
any circumstances to extract a living 
out of it; but if they would encourage 
men of capital to come there, an entire 
change would be wrought. It would be 
the same as it had been with some parts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire in the 
past. Mon of trade and capital came 
and waved their wands, and, as if by 
magic, wealth and prosperity grew up. 
If they would encourage trade and 
commerce, especially in the south-west 
of Ireland, they might see mills and 
factories rise up on the banks of every 
stream, thriving populations throng the 
towns, the fleets of commerce passing in 
and out, and Ireland renovated through- 
out. That might be a vision, but it was 
a vision they could realize if they were 
to encourage the advent of capital and 
credit to Ireland. But it never would 
be realized if Ireland did not understand 
the ‘‘things which belonged unto her 
peace.” The National League were the 
greatest possible enemies to the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland, for peace and 
prosperity would blot them out of exis- 
tence. ‘They throve in misery, they 
wade a living out of poverty, they drew 
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their incomes from distress, and were 
clothed, fed, and lodged by rags, star- 
vation, and destitution. The National 
League in Ireland was like the cholera, 
which throve and flourished and spread 
in the midst of squalor and discontent, 
want, and wretchedness ; but, where it 
was confronted by healthier, purer, and 
more wholesome conditions of life it 
dwindled and disappeared. Therefore, 
if prosperity was to return to Ireland, 
the National League must be extermi- 
nated with a strong hand. It might be 
a long struggle in which they were 
engaged, but it was one in which they 
did not mean to be defeated. He con- 
sidered they had more on their side 
than had their opponents. Had the 
Home Rulers numbers? So had they. 
Had they enthusiasm? So had they. 
Had they unity? So had they. Had 
the Home Rulers a cause? So had they 
—a greater one. The Home Rulers were 
fighting fora country; they were fight- 
ing for an Empire, and they did not 
intend to lay down their arms until the 
cause for which they contended was safe 
from attack. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, helooked upon the observations of the 
hon. Member for York, N. R., Whitby 
(Mr. Beckett) in regard to Ireland as of 
a fossilized character ; indeed, it seemed 
that the hon. Member, like the rest of 
his Party, appeared to have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing concern- 
ing Ireland. ‘The hon. Member had 
undertaken the defence of his absent 
Leader (Lord Randolph Churchill). That 
noble Lord had left this country, and it 
was to be regretted that he had been 
obliged to do so on account of his health. 
It might, however, be that it was neces- 
sary, in the absence of the noble Lord, 
that there should be young and fie 
speakers like the hon. Member to spea 
in his behalf. The hon. Gentleman de- 
clared that the noble Lord had resigned 
not only his Office, but the Leadership of 
the Party, on the score of the disposi- 
tion that was shown to avoid retrench- 
ment, to which he was committed by his 
utterances at Dartford and elsewhere, 
and to which not only he, but the whole 
Conservative Party were deeply pledged. 
Well, that was the most joyful news 
which had been communicated to the 
House for some time past. The hon. 
Member had pointed to the wicked 
Liberal Party and its deeds when in 
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wer. He (Mr. Illingworth) did not 
intend to make himself the apologist of 
the policy of the Liberal Government 
when in power, for he was bound to 
confess that, with regard to the Army 
and Navy, it had been extravagant, and 
had forgotten its duty and traditions. It 
should be observed, however, that in the 
attempts which had been made in the 
ast by a small minority to bring the 
Liberal Party back to its duty and pro- 
fessions of policy in regard to retrench- 
ment there had never been the slightest 
assistance given in aid of those efforts by 
a single individual in the Tory Party. 
The hon. Member had rejoiced that the 
Tory Party had been responsible for no 
European war since the Great War of 
1815; but the Tory Party had been so 
seldom in Office that their opportunities 
had happily been few. When they had 
been in Office, we had always been 
trembling on the verge of serious Euro- 
ean complications. As to the Crimean 
War, both parties were responsible for 
it, and there had only been one or two 
individuals on the Tory side who had 
not hounded on Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment to undertake the war, even 
sooner than he had felt himself obliged 
to do. However, let bygones be by- 
gones. He hoped that the Government 
would soon and sincerely make an at- 
tempt at retrenchment in the expendi- 
ture. Ifthey did, they would find on 
that side of the House as cordial a co- 
operation as they could desire; for his 
own part, however, he must confess he 
did not place much reliance on the 
cheeseparing attempts at economy as 
coming from the Government side of the 
House. An arbitrary proposal of a re- 
duction of £1,000,000 or £500,000 was 
a most unsatisfactory method of ap- 
proaching the question. After a year 
or two the permanent staff of the 
different offices would force on an in- 
creased expenditure, on the ground that 
the Services had been starved. As had 
already been stated, it was in the 
question of foreign policy that an 
relief to the taxpayer must be found. 
Complaints had Som made in certain 
uarters, and among others by the noble 
arquess the Member for Rossendale 
Ns Marquess of Hartington), that, as 
ar as they could see, the present debate 
had been of no interest or value to the 
business of the country. He (Mr. 





Illingworth) had no doubt that that was 
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the feeling in certain quarters; the ap- 
preciation of hon. Members bow or 
the time of the House depended largely 
upon what side of the House they sat. 
For his own part, he denied that under 
the circumstances under which they had 
met the time of the House had been in 
any way wasted. Parliament had met 
in a fog, and the Conservative Party in 
the House of Commons had lost that 
head which had provided it with a pro- 
gramme and a cry at the General Elec- 
tion. The Government were in a 
minority, being indebted for their pre- 
sent position to the ‘‘crutch” they had 
found in the noble Marquess and other 
Liberal Gentlemen. Therefore, discus- 
sion upon matters of general policy 
could not be regarded as out of place at 
the present moment. He was anxious 
to know how far the policy of the Go- 
vernment had been altered by the re- 
signation of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington. They had been 
told that he had resigned on the ques- 
tion of retrenchment; but in so far as 
that was concerned, he understood that 
none was to be effected; but were they 
quite sure that the noble Lord had re- 
signed on the question of retrenchment 
only? Were there not some serious 
differences between the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues with regard to other and 
even more important matters ? He (Mr. 
Illingworth) had serious misgivings that 
on foreign policy there was a serious and 
radical difference between the noble 
Lord and his late Colleagues. Lord 
Salisbury had made a speech at the 
Guildhall, on the 9th of November, with 
regard to the affairs of Austria and 
South-Eastern Europe, which had 
caused serious disquietude to many 
thoughtful people in this country. The 
noble Lord had since that time seen fit 
to modify some of the opinions which he 
had then expressed, when he said that 
Germany was not prepared to assist 
Austria in any perilous enterprize she 
might undertake. Lord Salisbury had 
told them that the opinions and judg- 
ment of Austria must be of enormous 
weight in the Councils of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and would largely shape 
the policy which England would also 
pursue. That was a dangerous view for 
Lord Salisbury to hold even in his 
secret mind ; but when spoken before a 
large audience it was dangerous to the 
last degree. Of all countries in Europe 
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Austria was the last for us to rely on. 
In the present state of Europe no one 
could be confident, seeing the extensive 
military preparations that were being 
made by both parties, that war between 
France and Germany might not break 
out at any moment, for it was hardly 
possible that the present system of enor- 
mous armaments could go on without 
making a collision inevitable. He should 
like to have seen Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment using their good offices with 
foreign nations in favour of disarma- 
ment; but, unfortunately, our home 
policy had been such as to considerably 
weaken our moral influence. He ap- 
pealed to the Government—indeed, he 
thoughtitwas theirduty—to doallintheir 
power in order to bring about a better 
state of feeling between Germany and 
France. There were people who said 
that the next collision between Germany 
and France would lead to the rapid dis- 
comfiture of one or other of the comba- 
tants. But for himself, he thought 
there was good reason for believing that 
the next contest would be far more pro- 
tracted than the last, and that it would 
draw other nations into it. We, at any 
rate, ought to take care beforehand that 
we were not dragged into it. We were 
under Treaty obligations to safeguard 
20 countries, or parts of countries, and 
it would be well to disentangle our- 
selves from such engagements, so that 
we should not be induced to take part in 
European complications; and he hoped 
that the House, by some expression of 
opinion on the matter, would safeguard 
the Government against falling into 
those complications. Turning to the 
Irish Question, he would point out that 
it was in the hands of a Government 
who had many difficulties to contend 
with, and who were mainly put in office 
by the landlord class; the result being 
Irish legislation in the past had all been 
in the interest of that class, and it was 
this legislation that was mainly respon- 
sible for the miseries of Ireland, which 
had so long hung over, and which even 
now continue to distress that country. 
In the past, laws were conceived in the 
selfish interests of a small and powerful 
class. They had been maintained, and 
had worked the impoverishment of the 
tenantsofIreland. It was, therefore, no 
easy matter forthe Tory Party to originate 
anything that would be forthe permanent 
benefit of Ireland. But Ireland, through 
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the t majority of its Representa- 
tives’ had poreuloted a Senki which 
had happily found staunch supporters 
in the great body of the Liberal P A 
and in the head of the Liberal Party. 
He (Mr. Illingworth), for one, wished 
to speak on the question of Home Rule 
with no uncertain voice. He admired 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale more almost than any other 
Member of the Unionist Party. The 
noble Marquess had laid down the terms 
on which he was willing to go back to 
his Party, and upon which he was de- 
termined to support the Party opposite. 
He (Mr. Illingworth) for once thought, 
with the noble Marquess, that it was 
infinitely better that there should be a 
fair understanding between the two 
sections of the Liberal Party. It seemed 
to him, however, that the noble Mar- 
quess was just at the ‘‘ 8s. duty” stage 
of this question. Those who were for 
Home Rule had founded themselves 
upon a rock—the principle of all or 
nothing. They must either treat Ire- 
land as a Crown Colony, or grant her 
Home Rule. He hoped that the ‘‘Round 
Table” would soon be put up for sale. 
As a relic, it might be interesting, and 
he wished to bespeak it on his own ac- 
count. He had had some misgivings 
with regard to the use which it had 
been put to; and, as he had said, he 
admired the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale for keeping himself 
disengaged in the matter. To show 
how little progress had been made 
with regard to Ireland, he would quote 
from a debate in that House in 1844, 
when Lord John Russell moved for a 
Committee of the Whole House to take 
into consideration the state of Ireland. 
That debate showed that since then they 
had been moving in a vicious circle, and 
had not made the slightest progress. 
What were the points with which Lord 
John Russell then contended? Why, 
one of them was the state of the magis- 
tracy, and the gross injustice done to 
the great majority of the people in ex- 
cluding them from any share in the 
magistracy. The question of packing 
juries was also prominently dealt with ; 
and there were some Gentlemen consci- 
entious, but mad, who did not hesitate 
to say that it was unsafe to trust Papists, 
and that the policy of legislation and 
administration of law in Ireland must 
go upon the determination and plan of 
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treating them still as aliens and as un- 
trustworthy. He would like to know 
whether any substantial advance had 
been made upon that position to-day? 
They were sometimes asked, why could 
not the Irish Members be satisfied with 
the equal rights with England and Scot- 
land which they were now supposed to 

ssess? But the treatment of Ireland, 
in nearly everything, was different from 
the treatment of Scotland and Wales. 
If the words which were uttered with 
regard to Ireland a few months ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman the a. 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. :E. 
Stanhope) had been uttered with regard 
to Scotland, the peace of England and 
its relationship with Scotland would 
have been within a week completely up- 
set. Imagine a responsible Minister 
speaking, not for himself, but for the 
Government, declaring legislation in re- 
gard to Scotland should go on, utterly 
regardless of the great majority of the 
Members returned from it. Yet, with 
regard to Ireland, that was the avowed 
policy of the Government. There were 
such arrears to make up, that even with 
a well disposed body of Representatives 
in this House they could not put Ire- 
land in the same position as Scotland. 
That was a work beyond their power. 
The Liberal Party had not the wish to 
undertake the task of regenerating Ire- 
land. They wished to delegate the duty 
to Ireland herself. He believed that 
the proposal of Home Rule made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, which was accepted by the 
poses at first as an article of faith, and 

ecause they trusted, as they had a 
right to trust, the right hon. Gentleman, 
was now becoming a conviction, and the 
masses of the people of England would 
gradually swing round to support the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
would not allow him, or any Govern- 
ment, to give grudgingly, when it was 
determined to give at all, in returning 
to Ireland her filched rights and privi- 
leges. For his part, he wished the 
battle to go on, not only for the sake of 
the question and Ireland alone, but for 
the sake of the Empire at large, until a 
settlement was reached. Was there a 
man of any experience in the House 
who had any hope or expectation that 
the hands of Parliament would be free 
till this Irish Question was disposed of ? 
There was, he ventured to say, only two 
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alternatives upon the Irish Question. If 
the Government again asked the Houseto 
give them increased coercive powers for 

rish Administration, there would be 
strenuous opposition to that proposal ; 
but if right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
succeeded in gaining those powers, and 
in placing upon the Statute Book another 
evidence of the folly of this country 
towards Ireland, he (Mr. Illingworth) 
would tell them that they would be 
driven to the expulsion of hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and, in the most 
ignominious way possible, they would 
then have to govern Ireland as a Crown 
Colony. Since political power had been 
given honestly to Ireland, there had 
been two Elections ; and the second was 
a repetition of the first, and an equally 
full endorsement by Ireland of the de- 
mands of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and they were 
now in a position to regard those 85 or 
86 Members for Ireland asthe Repre- 
sentatives of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Ireland. So far as that 
Protestant feeling which was opposed to 
those Representatives was concerned, he 
had never known anything more insane 
than the spirit which had governed the 
Orange Party ; and should they refuse to 
learn good sense, taste, and considera- 
tion to those who, at least, so far as their 
treatment in Parliament was concerned, 
had hitherto been their inferiors, he 
should not object to see them brought 
to a better state of mind by the majority 
of the Irish people. The only other 
alternative was to give Ireland Home 
Rule; and he believed the happy ro- 
ment had arrived when they might grant 
Ireland her demands, in order that there 
might not be left a vestige of the ani- 
mosity that had prevailed between the 
two countries in the past. He was con- 
vinced that, if justice were done, the 
Irish would prove as warm-hearted and 
loyal friends of the Empire as any to be 
found in England or Scotland. Only one 
word, in conclusion, as regards this 
troubled question of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Now, he was not careful to ask 
himself whether the policy of the Pian 
of Campaign could altogether be squared 
to the Statute Law of this country, or the 
Common Law. He was free to admit 
that it might be extra legal; and the 
Law of Couspiracy might be so construed 
that if they had a jury which had lost all 
feelings of sympathy with the masses of 
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the Irish people, they might possibly 
get aconviction. [ Laughter.) Ah! the 
smile that came from hon. Gentlemen on 
the Government side of the House 
showed the very unhappy frame of mind 
in which they were with regard to the 
masses of the Irish people—with regard 
to their troubles and their sorrows. All 
he could say was, that he would be very 
slow, indeed, to give to any Government 
any power which would enable them to 
escape the judgment of a jury upon any 
action the Irish Members had taken with 
regard to the Plan of Campaign. If it 
were a stretching of the powers and 
rights conferred by law, it was only to 
meet legalized injustice which had too 
long prevailed. The land system of 
this country was reaching a pass 
which would call for the serious 
attention of that House, with the 
view of a radical change. If they 
had been as helpless in this country, if 
they had no other resources but to throw 
the surplus population upon the land, 
as was the case in Ireland ; and if they 
had no other employment for the people, 
England would have dealt with the 
Land Laws and the landlord class long 
ago; and it was because Ireland had no 
other industry she was now reduced to 
this miserable plight; and he could not 
believe for one moment that the work- 
ing classes of this country would con- 
demn what Irishmen had been doing in 
Trelund in order to escape those horrid 
evictions. Considering the cruel con- 
duct of landlordism, they might be 
obliged to be tolerant to some extent to 
the remedy—the only remedy which 
was open to them to help in saving 
their fellow-countrymen from the road- 
side and beggary. This being so, he 
was sure that it would only hasten a 
genuine and satisfactory settlement of 
the question. He, for one, believed that 
if he had been an Irishman, placed as 
these men had been, he would have 
gone heartily with them in the work 
they had been doing. They had so far 
his support as to say they were ex- 
cusable in the action they had taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland told them that 
he had brought pressure to bear. Why 
had he taken that course? The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
declared, in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, that the Government were not 
convinced that the judicial rents were 
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too high. How had they since found 
out that they were? What Commission 
reported in order to give them unerring 
guidance upon the question? Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and the Government 
succeeded, happily, to a great extent in 
the pressure they had employed. In 
the great majority of cases, the land- 
lords of Ireland had given substantial 
reductions of rent, and in many other 
eases such reductions as showed a dis- 
sition to meet their tenants. But the 
lan of Campaign had succeeded where 
the Government had failed. The worst 
and most extreme cases the Government 
had not been able to deal with, and 
they were obliged to hand them over to 
the Gentlemen who worked the Plan of 
Campaign. There were some landlords 
in every country who worked in such a 
way as to place themselves outside the 
pale of any sympathy whatever. He 
supposed he might say that as regarded 
some of the landlords in Ireland; but 
he would say this as regarded cthers— 
that their position was deserving of the 
greatest commiseration. ‘They were 
themselves the victims of this vicious 
land system. They had tied up the 
land, and allowed such settlements to 
prevail that, with the reductions which 
had taken place under the judicial rents, 
and the events which had since taken 
place, these nominal owners of the land 
were without any income from their 
own estates. Their position was des- 
perate, and they did not know which 
way to turn. The hon. and gallant 
Member for the Holborn Division of 
Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) said Part 
spirit had been the curse of Treland. 
As had been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), why 
should they not take the Land Question 
first, and leave for after consideration 
the question of local self-government? 
He believed that a separate Parliament 
would not eradicate the hostile feeling 
which was now entertained by a large 
portion of the Irish people towards 
England ; and he believed that an Irish 
Parliament would not achieve the im- 
possibility of enabling five Irishmen to 
live on a spot of land where Nature had 
made provision for only one. He be- 
lieved that the Irish Question was the 
question of the hour, and from the 
necessity of the case must be made the 
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question of the hour. Parliament suf- 
fered from paralysis, owing to the en- 
grossing character of the Irish Ques- 
tion; and he believed that paralysis 
would continue until they had found a 
satisfactory settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion. Any statesman who succeeded in 
effecting such a settlement would de- 
serve and receive the gratitude of Par- 
liament and of the country. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE (York, E. R., 
Howdenshire) said, he must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment, in common 
with other Members, that year after 
year at the opening of Parliament the 

at Irish Question confronted the 
ouse; year after year they had refer- 
ence in the Queen’s Speech to Ireland; 
year after year they had abundant pro- 
mises of reform; year after year they 
had earnest efforts to carry out those 
reforms, but still the much-looked-for 
settlement never arrived, and the woes 
of Ireland remained the pity and the 
despair of the civilized world. So much 
was this the case, that they were tempted 
to ask whether statesmanship had under- 
gone a partial eclipse in regard to this 
matter, and whether it was no longer 
able to meet the demands that were 
made upon it? They were tempted to 


ask whether this question was destined 
to be settled by political parties in that 
House, or whether it was destined to 
settle itself in a manner that at the pre- 
sent moment was unforeseen and unex- 


pected by political parties in this 
country? They might be sure of this, 
that there must be a settlement of some 
sort. The do nothing policy was rejected 
on all sides, and, if the nation last year 
refused to give its consent to the scheme 
of the late Government, they might be 
quite sure that it did not intend to give 
itsconfidence to those who were prepared 
to do nothing except assert that they 
would do something hereafter. He took 
it that there must be a settlement of this 
matter, and one proof of that was the 
very small minority of Members in the 
present Parliament who werenot pledged 
to some alteration in the existing 
machinery for the government of 
Ireland. How was it that the spirit of 
the Legislature being so willing in con- 
nection with this matter, its flesh was so 
weak? It was the result of the pre- 
dominance of Party spirit which had 
been the curse of Ireland. If only they 
could have laid aside the aphorism that 
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an Opposition was bound to oppose, th 

Seale ks believed, have erived at 4 
adequate settlement of the question long 
ago. There were several precedents for 
political parties combining to settle a 
question. Only a few months ago there 
was a combination of parties to settle the 
important question of the Redistribution 
of Seats, and, if both political parties 
could meet in order to settle that ques- 
tion, he could not see how there could be 
any objection to their meeting together 
to settle this Irish Question, which was 
just as important and far more difficult. 
If the question could not be settled asa 
whole, why not divide it in the manner 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) ? Why not take the Land 
Question first, and then leave for after 
consideration the question of local self- 
government in Ireland? The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), said that the Irish Members 
would not consent to this course. He 
did not understand why they should 
object, because, after all, the Irish Land 
Question was not an exclusively Irish 
affair. It concerned English interests, 
and might possibly have something to 
do with English money. When the Land 
Question had been settled, then the 
opportunity would at once arise of deal- 
ing with the question of local self- 
government. He was one of those who 
were not in favourof that question result- 
ing ina separate Parliament in Ireland, 
because he believed it was impossible to 
have a separate Parliament for that 
country. It was impossible to believe 
that one Parliament in Ireland could 
rule Ulster as well as Connaught. He 
believed a separate Parliament could 
not of itself institute that great system 
of manufactures which was necessary 
for the prosperity of Ireland. He 
believed a separate Parliament could 
not eradicate that hostile feeling which 
was now entertained towards England 
by a large portion of the Irish people ; 
and in his opinion a separate Parliament 
in Ireland could not well accomplish 
the impossibility of enabling five Irish- 
men to live on one spot of ground where 
Nature had made provision for only one. 
He believed that when the Land 
Question was settled it would not be 
difficult to find a scheme of local self- 
government which would give satisfac- 
tion to what would then be a nation of 
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freeholders. We needed to give Ireland 
more than verbal sympathy, and he 
maintained that that sympathy had been 
deepened and intensified a the sorrow- 
ful scenes which had recently occurred 
in Glenbeigh. Even if they granted 
that the evictions there had been carried 
out in strict conformity with the law, 
and that the utmost generosity had been 
previously exhibited by those who owned 
the property, it would always remain 
incomprehensible to him, why it was 
thought consistent with humanity to 
carry out those evictions in the depth of 
a most rigorous winter, which was trying 
alike to the ailing and the aged. He 
made no apology to the House for con- 
fining his remarks to the subject of Ire- 
land, because he believed it was the 
engrossing question of the hour, and 
must from the necessities of the case 
remain so. What was the reason why 
our efforts in legislation were paralyzed 
at the present moment? It was because 
we were always thinking of, and per- 
petually dealing with Irish questions. 
Parliament was suffering from partial 
paralysis; and this state of things 


would continue to last until they had 
found a satisfactory settlement of the 


Irish Question. And, what was more, 
he believed that the demand for Home 
Rule—heard at present only in whis- 
pers—on behalf of the Scotch and Welsh 
Members, was owing to the fact that 
Parliament was suffering from this par- 
tial paralysis. The Scotch and Welsh 
Members wereconvinced—perhapsjustly 
convinced—that Parliament was unable 
at present to pay sufficient attention to 
the wants of those localities with which 
they were especially identified. Hence 
it was, that the Scotch Members and the 
Welsh Members were proposing to come 
to Parliament in order to get powers to 
manage those affairs with which they 
thought Parliament could no longer 
deal. It was under this feeling, he had 
ventured to express the earnest hope 
that this question might be settled at 
once. If, in the meantime, Parliament 
should have its ancient powers restored 
to it, and there should arise some states- 
man—he did not care whether he was 
Irish or Scotch—who would find a way 
of settling this great question, he be- 
lieved such a man would be entitled to, 
and would assuredly receive, not only 
the praise of Parliament, but the praise 
of all future generations. 
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Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
8.) said, there was one fact which was 
being brought home to hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House 
since the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill. It was to this effect—that, on the 
whole, it was a very good thing that the 
Home Rule measure of the late Govern- 
ment had not been passed. To his mind 
the rejection of that Bill, seen in the 
light of subsequent events, was to be 
regarded as a sort of revelation. It 
revealed, probably in the most remark- 
able way history could show, the radical 
soundness of the people of this king- 
dom. That Bill approached very nearly 
to the working of a miracle—the miracle 
of converting the whole people in a few 
months from a narrow policy of harsh 
repression to a policy of intelligence and 
justice. Conservative politicians and 
journalists, who were never satisfied, 
said that the Land Act of 1881 had been 
a failure. He thought they were a 
little hasty in saying so. No doubt it 
had been a failure in one direction; it 
had failed because the judicial adminis- 
trative machinery was simply a mockery 
of justice to the Irish tenantry. The 
great bulk of the tenants in Ireland had 
been prevented from entering the Land 
Courts, and had thus not been able to 
get the advantages of the Land Act. 
But in another direction the Land Act 
of 1881 was a great and a conspicuous 
success. It first began to bring home 
to the minds of the people of this coun- 
try the true conception of what property 
in land ought to be. What had occurred 
in Ireland during the past six months 
had given another practical lesson as 
to what property in land ought to be. 
What was property? Property had been 
defined as that which insured to all 
persons what they had produced by their 
labour. He was glad that one of the 
results of the sympathy which had re- 
cently been evoked for the Irish people 
had been to spread information, and to 
give rise to just conceptions of what 
property in land really meant. Although 
it bad been maintained that the Bill of 
the late Government, and the Bill which 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
brought in last Session, would not have 
touched the cases of the tenants who 
had been recently evicted, yet he con- 
tended that the Irish Members pointed 
out what the troubles of the ensuing 
winter would be, and that the readiness 
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they showed to accept the measures pro- 
osed, including the Bill of the hon. 

ember for Cork, proved the modera- 
tion of the Irish Party. He contended, 
also, that if the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham in the last Parliament had 
been adopted — namely, that evictions 
should be stopped, and that, in the mean- 
time, the landowners should receive a 
certain amount as a first charge on the 
rent, while a thorough inquiry was 
made into the condition of the tenants 
as to what they could pay —the pre- 
sent troubles, with all their attendant 
miseries, would have boen prevented. 
The Government must take action with 
a strong hand to prevent evictions until 
a most searching inquiry was made 
throughout Ireland to ascertain what 
rent the tenants could pay and what 
rent they ought to pay. For his own 
part, he believed it would be found, 
when such an inquiry was made, and 
the true facts of the case were ascer- 
tained, that the rent which the tenants 
could pay was very much less than what 
was now demanded of them. He firmly 


believed that the wisest course to pur- | 
|run thus—-‘ Events which compelled 


sue was to leave the whole difficulty to 
be dealt with by an Irish Representa- 
tive Assembly with a large responsi- 
bility. 

Smr WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, West) said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the other side—the Member 
for the Howdenshire Division of York- 
shire (Mr. A. Duncombe)—who had just 
addressed the House, had stated that 
Irish Members on this side were at- 
tempting the impossible task of making 
five persons live and thrive where Nature 
intended only one so todo. It seemed 
that, in forming this conclusion, the 
hon. Member was forgetting the facts. 
He must be well aware that 40 years 
agoor more Ireland supported 8,000,000. 
It would therefore appear that, under 
proper conditions, the country could cer- 
tainly support 5,000,000, its present 
a. 
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toothpick brigade.” But it was clear, 
from his own confession, he was a disciple 
of the political Gamaliel who led the 
Tory Democracy—and yet he was an 
insubordinate disciple, for he approved 
altogether of the Foreign Policy of the 
present Government, which the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
had emphatically condemned. They had 
been told by the hon. Member for the 
Southport Division of Lancashire (Mr. 
Curzon) that the great advantage of the 
present arrangement, whereby the pre- 
sent Prime Minister held two Offices, 
was that he held the Seals of the Foreign 
Office. Now, judging from the language 
of Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
relating to Foreign Affairs, it did not 
appear that this was an altogether un- 
mixed advantage. He thought the re- 
ference to Prince Alexander was not 
couched in the happiest terms. Why 
was he now spoken of as Prince Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria? At all events, it 
would have had the advantage of con- 
ciseness, and would have been equally 
accurate if the words placed in Her 
Most Gracious Majesty’s mouth on this 
subject by the present Government had 
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Prince Alexander to retiro from the 
Government of Bulgaria.” That, cer- 
tainly, was shorter than the words used, 
and could not possibly convey offence. 
With regurd to the question of economy 
and efficiency, he listened the other night 
with great attention to the speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton), who caused some laughter 
when he said that not only were the 
Estimates of the Department very 
moderate, but he was surprised at his 
own moderation. That reminded him 
of the story about Lord Clive, who, 
having taken as much as he liked from 
the treasury of an Indian potentate, and 
being afterwards accused of rapacity, 
exclaimed that he was only surprised at 
his own moderation. He hoped the 
amount taken by the First Lord of the 


The hon. Member for the | Admiralty would be administered with 
(Mr. | economy, but he confessed he had mis- 


givings on the subject. As for the 











crutch simile which the noble Lord the | arrangement lately made by the Go- 
Member for South Paddington (Lord | vernment to take possession of great 
Randolph Churchill) had applied to the | merchant steamers in time of war, he 
Liberal Unionists. ‘The hon. Gentleman | was told that two vessels of the White 
had spoken with such earnestness and | Star Line and three Cunard steamers 
energy that it was impossible to suppose , had been engaged by the Admiralty at 
he was a Member of the “crutch and | £1 per ton per annum. That would 
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entail an expenditure of £40,000, 
which, capitalized at 10 years’ pur- 
chase, would be £400,000. These vessels 
would be perfectly useless for war pur- 
poses in their present state, and to 
make them into belted cruisers would 
cost £100,000 more. That would make, 
in all, £500,000. He contended that 
that was not an economical and advan- 
tageous arrangement, and that it would 
be better to build outright two vessels— 
and they could be built for £400,000— 
which should be all our own, and which 
might be extremely useful. Then, with 
regard to Ireland, it had been stated 
that Members on the Opposition side 
would not express their opinions on the 
Plan of Campaign. That objection must 
have fallen to the ground after the 
statements which had been made that 
night. He had, before his own con- 
stituents, condemned the Plan of Cam- 
paign, but he now retracted the con- 
demnation. He had been under the 
impression that the money which the 
tenants had placed in the hands of 
trustees was to be used in the Courts to 
prevent the landlord from obtaining his 
rights. That seemed to him like seeth- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. But 
now he was told that the money was 
held for the landlord as soon as he 
chose to come to terms with the tenants. 
It appeared to him that the case was 
analogous to one of salvage, when the 
terms agreed upon were afterwards 
found to be too high. In that case, the 
Court would go behind the contract, 
and decree that the sum to be paid 
should be considerably less than had 
been agreed to. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that every Irish Member who spoke 
after the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) ought to thank him 
for the manner in which he had de- 
fended them. The Queen’s Speech 
generally indicated what the Government 
intended to do, and in this case it 
showed that for the next three or four 
months they would live on three things 
—first, the Address; after that had been 
discussed, they meant to live on coer- 
cion, and after that, they would live on 
Parliamentary procedure. In the mean- 
time anything might happen. There 
might be a Continental war; but, owing 
to the Coercion Bill and the new Rules, 
they would do nothing, and that was 
what they wanted with two such allies 
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as the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
behind them, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) in their front. The mo- 
ment they produced a new policy, it 
would be impossible for the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale to support 
them, and it would be impossible for 
them to satisfy the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington. It was a 
miserable thing for Ireland that she had 
become the sport of Parties, and that 
a Conservative Government should be 
attempting to hold Office by coercing 
her. By altering the procedure of the 
House, and by bringing in a Coercion 
Bill, the Government would occupy the 
attention of the House and of the 
country, and would thus be able to put 
off the reforms which they had pledged 
themselves to effect. He regretted that 
the Queen’s Speech had not touched 
upon the subject of the means to be 
adopted for developing the material re- 
sources of Ireland by carrying out a 
scheme of general arterial drainage of 
the country, and by constructing rail- 
roads and deep-sea harbours. The Go- 
vernment were taking no steps whatever 
in that direction. No doubt the Royal 
Commission which had been appointed 
to consider these subjects would report 
towards the close of the year, and the 
Ministry might possibly bring in some 
measure dealing with them, which 
would not pass ; and so the matter would 
go on indefinitely. Although politics 
had a very strong hold of the Irish 
people at the present moment, still the 
bitterness of the Home Rule Question 
would be largely mitigated if the people 
saw that the Government really intended 
to do something to develop the material 
resources of their country. At present, 
the arterial drainage of the country was 
in a most disgraceful state, principally 
in consequence of the fact that the land- 
lords, who alone had the power under 
the existing law to deal with it, had no 
interest in improving it; whereas the 
tenants, who would be benefited by a 
proper system being carried out, had no 
power whatever in the matter. It was 
clear from the terms of the Queen’s 
Speech, that the Government did not in- 
tend to do anything in this direction. The 
subject of railways was not of so pressing 
a character ; nevertheless, a great deal of 
benefit would be conferred upon Ireland if 
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the Government would guarantee 24 per 
cent interest upon loans for their con- 
struction, to be repaid by the local 
authorities. Of course, this State gua- 
rantee would only be given in respect of 
lines which the Government thought 
would be of benefit to the districts in 
which they were constructed. A great 
step towards settling the Land Question 
in Ireland would be effected if the 
smaller tenancies were dealt with. 
There were 150,000 tenants holding 
under five acres of land. For £5,000,000 
—£4,000,000 of which would be a loan, 
and £1,000,000 a gift—all these small 
holdings could be purchased, and a 
great part of the Land Question would 
be settled. These holdings were too 
small for the tenants to live on, and the 
bold step ought to be taken of doubling 
them, and that could be done without 
loss to the Exchequer. To double all 
small holdings under five acres would 
cost £9,000,000, which would all be 
paid back to the Exchequer. If a Con- 
servative Government were to attempt 
to settle the Land Question on such a 
basis, they should not stop at five acres, 
but should purchase all holdings up to 
30 acres. ‘Then the very small holdings 


could be extended without injustice to 


anyone. He believed that if a Con- 
servative Government would boldly face 
the question of the purchase of small 
holdings, and would develop the material 
resources of the country, a great ad- 
vance would be made in securing the 
eace and prosperity of the country. 

ot that the Nationalists would for a 

moment give up Home Rule.—[ Mr. 
Jounston: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member for Belfast knew they would 
not do that. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that the 
aragraph of the Royal Speech to which 
e took special exception was that which 

referred to Ireland. It was said that 
the condition of Ireland still required 
anxious attention, and that grave crimes 
had been rare; but he maintained that, 
during the last four or five years there 
had been no such thing as grave crime, 
though there had been disturbances 
owing to the aggressive and unjust con- 
duct of the landlords of the country. 
Outside those disturbances, those ebulli- 
tions of bad temper, he controverted the 
statement in the Queen’s Speech that 
within the past four years there had 
been anything deserving the name of 
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great crime in Ireland. It seemed a 
curious commentary on that paragraph 
that it was immediately followed by 
another stating that Parliament would 
be asked to amend the criminal pro- 
cedure of Ireland. That meant that 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
devote their energies and a considerable 
portion of the time of the House to the 
propping up of unjust rents in Ireland 
and preventing the natural action of the 
economic laws in regard to the prices of 
produce. In view of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) with reference to the Woodford 
evictions that evening, when he said 
that the cost of sustaining Lord Clanri- 
carde’s evictions had been £13,000, and 
in view of other recent events in Ireland, 
he thought he was entitled to argue 
that the paragraph in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech to which he had just 
referred meant neither more nor less 
than this—that come what might, and 
be the result to the tenantry what it 
might, impoverishment, waste of capital, 
turmoil, and disturbance, Her Majesty’s 
Government were determined, at any 
cost, to prop up the system of rack-rent- 
ing which prevailed over the greater 
part of Ireland. They had been told 
that a great deal of the time of Parlia- 
ment had been devoted in the past few 
years to the question of Irish agricul- 
ture. No one who knew anything of the 
subject would deny that the maladminis- 
tration of the Land Act of 1881, in the 
interests of the landlords, was at the 
root of much of the disturbance in Ire- 
land. But, even with the best adminis- 
tration, the scope of that Act was so 
limited that it could not affect the cases 
of two-thirds of the tenants in that 
country. He thought, therefore, that 
the statement of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), that the tenantry 
of Ireland were surrounded with a wall 
oftriple brass, hada very limited appli- 
cation indeed. He (Mr. Flynn) repre- 
sented a constituency largely engaged 
in the manufacture of butter, om it 
could not be denied that his constitu- 
ents were as much interested in the 
development of Irish manufactures and 
agriculture as any body of Members in 
the House could be, and he must express 
his regret and astonishment that an hon. 
Gentleman should have thought fit to 
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sented. ._The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 


Ireland was in his place, and perhaps he | 


could convey to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland the facts of one particular case 
which had come under his own observa- 
tion of pressure put upon a landlord by 
subordinates of the Chief Secretary. He 
(Mr. Flynn) did not blame the Govern- 
ment, for the pressure in the circum- 
stances was wise, judicious, and neces- 
sary. Near Clonakilty, in the county of 
Cork, the eviction was endeavoured to 
be carried out of a tenant named Tim 
Hurley. The rent was excessive, but the 
landlord was inexorable to have the full 
rent. Hurley made a resistance to the 
law; the eviction was not carried out on 
that day; and a great deal of disturb- 
ance in the neighbourhood resulted. 
Captain Plunkett, Resident Magistrate, 
acting, if not with the knowledge, at 
least with the authority, of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, went to the dis- 
trict and called upon the parish priest to 
make inquiries concerning the relations 
between landlord and tenant. On two 


was, that it was a legitimate combi- 
nation against unfair demands, and had 
received the sanction of those whom they 
looked upon as more authoritative ex- 
ponents of the moral law than those 
who denounced their proceedings. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he should be glad to learn 
what explanation the Government had 
to give with reference to the passage in 
referring to brigandage in Burmah. It 
was said, our 

Operations had been conducted for the pur- 
pose of extirpating the brigandage which has 
grown up during recent years of misgovern- 
ment.”’ 

He should like to know how much of 
that brigandage had grown up during 
the last year and a-half. He remem- 
bered the time when the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a speech delivered 
last year, encouraged Parliament to ex- 
pect a speedy close to the disturbances 
in that country, that the population were 
glad to welcome us, and that a great re- 
vival of English trade would result from 
the policy the noble Lord had pursued. 





occasions he had interviews with Father | No doubt trade had begun to revive; 
Lucy, and he also visited Hurley’s farm | but he failed to trace any of that revival 
and pronounced the rent to be a rack | to those operations in Burmah. Indeed, 
rent. Father Lucy was present when | he could not see what they had done, 
Captain Plunkett told Inspector Kerr, | except cost this country a considerable 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, to ask | amount of English blood and _ treasure. 
Mr. Bennet, the landlord, to meet him. | If the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Mr. Bennet accordingly met him at the | was so bent on economy, as he believed 


police barrack, when Captain Plunkett 
informed the landlord that the rent was 
excessive, and asked him to give an 
abatement. Mr. Bennet declined, how- 
ever, to do so. Thus far, this was 
judicious and wise pressure. The Chief 


the noble Lord now was, he trusted that 
if, in the future, he should hold such a 
responsible Office as that of Secretary of 
| State for India, he would avoid plunging 
the country into a policy which entailed 
that there should be an open end to our 





Secretary for Ireland denied that any per. On the question of retrenchment, 
evidence could be adduced of a threat to he was glad that any Member of the 
withdraw police protection ; but Captain | Tory Party should have taken so strong 
Plunkett gave Mr. Bennet a week to|a step in the direction, not only of 
consider, and told him that if he did not | economy, but of a peaceful policy. With 
make anabatement he(Captain Plunkett) | regard to the Plan of Campaign, he re- 
would withdraw the police protection. | marked that he did not desire to treat 
Mr. Bennet then threatened the High | the question in any narrow sense. He 
Sheriff with an action for loss and | wished to look at it as it was likely to 
damage, and the eviction was eventually | influence public events; they must look 
carried out. They asked the Govern- | at the question in its broad issues. There 
ment to put such pressure on the land- was no doubt in his mind, viewing the 
lords as would prevent them from evict- | question as he had indicated, that the 


ing from their homes people who were Plan of Campaign was to be regarded as 
unable to pay exorbitant rents. The 
Government then, in an underhand 





a combination on the part of the tenants 


| tokeepdownor reduce their rents. It bore 
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a great resemblance, in many respects, 
to the organization of the English Trade 
Unions—he did not say a complete re- 
semblance ; and this was the more sug- 
"yom to him by the fact that the Tory 

vernment were meeting it by an ap- 
peal to the same law with which, when it 
wasapplicable, they met the Trade Union 
combination. But he was aware that 
the Plan of Campaign was objected to, 
and to a certain extent rightly objected 
to, as involving some attack on pro- 
perty. No one felt it more desirable 
than he did, in the beginning of a 
democratic time, to see that the rights 
of property were duly protected ; but, 
when they spoke of property, and espe- 
= that in Irish land, they were na- 
turally led to ask the question, Whose 
property? An hon. Member opposite 
said that the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881 had initiated for the tenants in 
Ireland a property inland. He differed 
wholly from that interpretation of the 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. On the 
contrary, they were the first endeavour, 
after many years, to re-instate the Irish 
tenants in something of a legal claim to 
rights of which the Imperial Parliament 
since the Union had, to a large extent, 
by direct legislation deprived them. The 
Devon Commission had been referred 
to. There were recommendations made 
by that Commission giving the tenant 
some legal right to his own property in 
the improvements that he had made; 
but the recommendations were not 
listened to, and the only result of that 
Commission, so far as legislation was 
concerned, was the Encumbered Estates 
Act of 1849, which enabled the owners 
of encumbered estates to deal in a better 
manner with them. Under that Act 
there occurred a wholesale confiscation 
of the property of the tenant. It en- 
abled and encouraged landlords to sell, 
along with their own property, tenants’ 
property to an enormous amount to a 
new and untrammelled set of proprietors, 
who might justly maintain that they 
had paid for such property, although it 
was sold by those who had no right to 
sell, Within the first eight years after 
the passing of that Act, there was no 
less than £20,000,000 sterling worth of 
estate property in Ireland which changed 
hands. To take one typical fact in con- 
nection with an estate sold under that 
Act in 1866; the auctioneers’ advertise- 
ment contained the phrase—‘‘ The ten- 
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ants are respectable and most comfort- 
able; the rents are extremely moderate, 
and may be readily increased.” That 
meant increased on the tenants own im- 
provements. He found that on a farm, 
the valuation of which was £19 per 
annum, the rental was raised under 
the new purchaser to £48. On that 
same farm, under the Act of 1881, 
the judicial rent had been fixed at 
£28. That that rent had been im- 
properly doubled was, therefore, ad- 
mitted by the Act of 1881. No doubt, 
the Acts of 1870 and 1881 gave a cer- 
tain security to the tenants; but the 
landlords, it was well known, had got 
behind even those Acts by ‘‘ decreeing”’ 
the tenants, and also by means of 
actions for ejectments, the result being 
that the tenants in many cases were not 
able to obtain the value of their improve- 
ments, and their property was confis- 
cated. It was facts like these which 
showed how incompetent was the Eng- 
lish Parliament to legislate for a country 
which it did not understand. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had spoken of 
tenants living in houses that did not 
belong to them, and when that phrase 
was objected to, he said that by law 
the dwellings were the property of the 
owner of the estate. That was exactly 
what was complained of. Our laws had 
been passed in ignorance of what were 
Irish custom and Irish law. To quote 
the words of Baron Pennefather— 


“The entire landlord and tenant code of 
Ireland goes to give increased facilities to the 
landlord. It never entered the head of the 
Legislature to make provision for the tenant, 
and all these enactments, at least 32 in number, 
are invasions of the common law.”’ 


By the 82 Acts referred to, and by 
such laws as those of 1816 and 
1818, which there could be no doubt 
were for the facilitating of eject- 
ments, and that of 1849, this House 
had swept away the old Irish land law, 
which had many points in it far more 
favourable to the tenant, like all other 
Celtic law, than either the Saxon or 
Norman laws under which we lived, 
and had substituted for it fragments of 
Saxon and Norman Law wholly unsuited 
to the circumstances of Ireland. They 
talked, forsooth, about capital being 
withdrawn from the country! Why, 
capital had left the agricultural parts of 
Ireland because the landlords, unlike 
English landlords, had never put their 
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capital into Irish land, but had drawn 
it and spent it out of Ireland, and they 
did so to this day. He supposed there 
was at least £1,000,000 sterling sent out 
of Ireland every year to absentee land- 
lords. [ Cries of “*More.””] Right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite denounced 
as brigands and miscreants those who 
sent over money from America to fur- 
ther the cause of the National League, 
but they did not object when the money 
was sent by those same persons to help 
to pay rack-rents. It was well known 
that agricultural labourers came over 
from Ireland to earn money here in 
order thereby to pay their rent. It 
must not be forgotten that, to a very 
large extent, rent in Ireland differed 
from rent in this country; there it was 
in the nature of a poll-tax, and, as in the 
case of Glenbeigh, it was levied by what, 
in the biblical sense of the word, might 
be called publicans, who did not even 
pay a tithe of it to the National Treasury, 
but who cost a large sum of money to it 
in raising that poll-tax. With respect 
to the Plan of Campaign, however much 
they might endeavour to argue about 
it, or apologize for it, or even condemn 
it, there was one thing in connection 
with it which must be considered. 
When the Plan of Campaign was first 
struck at by the authorities in Ireland, 
the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
speaking of the prosecution against him, 
had said—‘‘I shall in a very short time 
stand in a criminal dock, where almost 
every Irishman who has befriended Ire- 
land has stood before me.’”” When any 
man of high principle like that Gentle- 
man—who was regarded by the whole 
nation as a patriot, and as fighting the 
cause of the poor against government 
by another people—brought against the 
Government an indictment so heavy as 
that, and could point to such a miserable 
state of circumstances, that was enough 
of itself to make that Government rotten 
and cause it to fall. With regard to the 
resignation of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), perhaps too much sig- 
nificance had been given to it, but, in 
conjunction with the Speech from the 
Throne, it was of some significance in 
relation to what he might call the cause 
of the Liberal Unionists. When the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(The Marquess of Hartington) had 
spoken at a certain great meeting in 
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London, he had said that the Liberal 
Unionists would be able to obtain great 
Liberal reforms. The principal person 
belonging to the Tory Party who had 
romised those reforms had been the 
ate Chancellor of the Exchequer. From 
the first it had seemed doubtful whether 
the noble Lord would be able to carry 
with him the rank and file of the Con- 
servative Party, and now it seemed as 
if the rank and file of that Party, now 
that the noble Lord was out, had not 
got beyond what Lord Salisbury had in- 
icated as their programme—that was 
to say, the carrying out of whatever 
they did on thoroughly Conservative 
principles. A great change had also 
taken place in the tone of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale. There was 
no jubilant tone in the speech of the 
noble Lord at Newcastle about Liberal 
reforms, and he was content with keep- 
ing the pass as at a new Thermopyle. 
At the last Election, he and his friends 
had contended that there was only one 
alternative to Home Rule— namely, 
coercion ; and, even more, that it would 
be necessary to send the Irish Members 
out of the House, because the objection 
to Home Rule practically was that the 
Irish were not able to govern them- 
selves ; and, if so, why were they able 
to govern this country? They had been 
told that a middle course was possible— 
namely, that of governing Ireland by 
the ordinary law. But the proposals of 
the Government in the Queen’s Speech 
amounted to a statement that the law 
by which they stood was unfit for the 
purpose they undertook to carry out. 
Last Session the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington had told them 
that whatever they did in the way of 
local government for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, they would do with 
similarity and simultaneity for Ireland. 
But the whole legal system in Scot- 
land was different from that of Eng- 
land; the Education Act was different, 
and passed at a different time; and 
even its Registration Law was different. 
If they turned to the Colonies they 
would see that the Representative In- 
stitutions which we had set going were 
in no three cases exactly on the same 
lines. On the contrary, the principle 
on which this country had acted had 
been not any doctrinaire or new-fangled 
principle of similarity and simulta- 
neity, but that they should give self- 
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government where, when, and how it 
was needed. Now they were told that 
local government would be given to Ire- 
land when circumstances rendered it 
possible. He would like some respon- 
sible Member of the Government to ex- 
lain what that meant. They heard 

irresponsible Members of the Tory 
Party teiling the gloss which they put 
upon it, and their gloss amounted to 
this—that if Ireland would keep quiet 
she should have some measure of local 
government. Was there ever a more 
hand to mouth policy ? If Ireland were 
unfit for self-government it was because 
of the ill and evil growth of centuries— 
it was because of the misfortunes and 
misgovernment she had suffered under, 
and these were circumstances which, if 
true, could not be remedied by a passing 
quietness. The root of the Irish agrarian 
difficulty was to be found, not in the 
arian question, but in the question 

of the government of the country. It 
had been well said that the Irish peo- 
ple were like patients who were being 
administered to by a physician at a 
distance, who was a stranger alike to 
their constitution and the nature of 
their disease. We in this country were 
trying in vain to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of a 
nation different from ourselves, whose 
newspapers we rarely read, and whose 
circumstances were only occasionally 
brought before us by the tedious and 
continuous knocking at our door by per- 
sons to whom we refused to listen. He 
wanted the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) to understand that the belief of 
the Radical Party was that the funda- 
mental difficulty of Ireland was her 
government. Let those right hon. 
Gentlemen know clearly that the con- 
tention of the Radical Party was, that 
there should be a Parliament for Ireland 
and an Executive proceeding from that 
Parliament. No amount of consulting 
around a Round Table would ever 
change that view of the Radical Party, 
to which they were determined to 
adhere. For his own part, he was not 
prepared to accept a little reform here 
and a little tinkering there. He was 
afraid that there were a few hon. Mem- 
bers in that House who had voted with 
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for Mid Lothian on his Bill, who were 
only sitting upon the rail, and who 
would be glad to salve their consciences 
by granting the Irish people a little 
reform. It was, therefore, most im- 
portant that their leaders should fully 
understand that the Radical Party 
intended to obtain a Parliament and an 
Executive for Ireland. He had heard 
it said that it was time that they made 
haste to solve the Irish Question while 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
was still alive. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman might yet live to 
see the Irish Question solved upon his 
own lines; but, whether that was so or 
not, the cause of the self-government 
of Ireland, which was the embodiment 
of great Liberal principles to which 
they had adhered as a Party, would not 
die with the right hon. Gentleman, but 
would endure as long as those prin- 
ciples of justice on which their Party 


reposed. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he did not think that 
the time of the House had been wasted in 
a debate which had brought so general 
and practical an agreement amongst all 
Parties and sections of the House with 
reference to two out of the three ques- 
tions which had been the subject of 
debate on this occasion —namely, the 
questions of National Expenditure and 
Foreign Policy. With regard to the first 
he was glad to find that the old 
bugbear of efficiency had been sat upon, 
and that there was a general desire to 
cut down the National Expenditure and 
relieve the taxpayers. As regarded 
our Foreign Policy, the Jingo fever ap- 
peared to be at the very lowest ebb, and 
the principle of non-intervention had 
received general support from both 
sides of the House. He thought that 
the views which had been expressed 
with regard to our Foreign Policy 
would have a good effect, not only upon 
the Prime Minister, but upon foreign 
States, who would learn that we 
were not prepared to spend England’s 
blood and treasure for the purpose of 
snatching the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the benefit of Germany and Austria. 
Upon the Irish Question there was, un- 
happily, great difference of opinion. He 
wished to say a word or two, from the 
point of view of a Liberal Unionist. 
He was one of those who had voted 
against the measure of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
He had never regretted that vote, and, 
if asimilar Bill were to be re-introduced, 
he should vote against it again. But, 
on the other hand, he was strongly 
opposed to coercion. He could not 
shut his eyes to facts, and to the 
general course of events and the general 
sentiment in the country ; and he did not 
believe that any return to coercion would 
ever be permitted by the electors of 
Great Britain until a fair and honest 
attempt had been made to allow Irish- 
men to manage their own local affairs 
under safe and proper conditions. The 
problem to be solved by every Liberal 
was, he thought, to be solved on the 
lines of conciliation and self-government. 
The old line of coercion would not do. 
On one point he wished to enter his 
protest. In the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Prime 
Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), at 
Leeds, he spoke of the new gospel in- 
augurated by certain parties in Ireland, 
saying that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the civilized world, a Party had 
arisen that did not scruple to preach the 
doctrine of public plunder. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway—he wished to 
do them justice—had not given up one 
plank in their platform; they had con- 
sistently preached the same gospel from 
city tocity, and from hill-side to hill-side. 
Their converts had been many. The 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
naturally accepted the new gospel 
readily and greedily. It was in con- 
sonance with his ideas upon religion 
generally—{ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!” }—that 
was to say, upon the religion of politics. 
It had been also accepted, with some 
hesitancy, by other hon. Gentlemen, 
who found in it salvation. We all had 
heard of salvation by works and by 
faith ; but salvation by plunder was the 
newest form of doctrine—he was using 
not his own words, but those of the 
Leader of the Opposition. He ventured 
to say that thousands of people in this 
country learnt with feelings of intense 
regret, that this doctrine had been ex- 
cused by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, whose high standard of 
religion, virtue, and morality had ever 
been conspicuous: He (Mr. Winter- 
botham) could not apologize for, or ex- 
cuse, the Plan of Campaign. He thought 
it illegal and immoral. But it was only 
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one exemplification of the new doc- 
trines which had found favour with 
the left wing of the Liberal Party. 
It wasnot new; thedoctrine was preached 
by Mr. Henry George, and it taught that 
killing was no murder as applied to 
landlords, and that robbery was no rob- 
bery as applied to land. They had been 
told that no rent was an economic rent 
which was not actually obtained from 
the holding. To admit such a principle 
would be dangerous to those who ihe 
himself were interested in the question 
of allotments, and who wished to see 
thousands of agricultural labourers in 
England holding a one-acre allotment 
each. In a very few years the same 
gospel would be preached tothem. If 
the doctrine were accepted, where was 
its application to stop? It was sapping 
the foundations of property, and destroy- 
ing its legitimate rights. As a Radical 
he protested against it. It was a new 
gospel, and not the old Radicalism. No 
justification could be found for it in the 
speeches or writings of John Stuart Mill 
and Mr. Fawcett. The line of its appli- 
cation could not be drawn at any parti- 
cular kind of ownership. The doctrine, 
if it should creep into recognition, would 
be applied to every kind of property. 
This new gospel showed itself in other 
ways. The other day at a Liberal meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall the National 
Anthem was hissed. As a Radical he 
protested against this as a new depar- 
ture, and he protested against the conduct 
of others, who, holding similar views, 
had lately taken to going to church to 
hiss the Eighth Commandment. He was 
bound to say that he had heard no word 
during the debate which had been any 
sufficient apology to him for the evic- 
tions at Glenbeigh. It was quite fair to 
talk about the right of the landlord to 
evict tenants who did not pay, but he 
thought the evictions were carried out 
with a cruelty and heartlessness which 
deserved the reprobation of every honest 
man. Granting that the tenants had 
not paid rent for four or five years, it 
would not have caused any great hard- 
ship to the landlord to wait for the sum- 
mer months before turning them out on 
the naked hill-side. It was our duty, 
now that there was a lull in the Home 
Rule controversies, to see if we could 
not come to some sort of agreement 
about these congested districts. There 
were 60,000 of these small holdings 
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in Ireland which yielded no econo- 
mic rent, and these people were so de- 
votedly attached to their holdings that 
they contemplated emigration with dis- 
may. (ne priest told him that, of 
80 families who had emigrated to 
Canada, 30 had dribbled back by de- 
grees to exist on the hill-side because 
they liked the life. With circumstances 
such as these a question was presented 
which hon. Members on both sides of 
the House ought totake up. Neither 
Home Rule nor the Tenant Relief Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) would solve the difficulty which 
they presented. Nor could, nor ought 
it to be solved by the crowbar brigade 
and the flaming torch. He regretted that 
some hon. Members should say that the 
Land Question could not be settled until 
after the settlement of the government 
of Ireland question. To think thus was, 
he believed, anerror. He did not under- 
stand how the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), who must possess a secret which 
Maskelyne and Cooke might envy, was 
going to pay landlords the fair com- 
pensation which they ought to have 
under his scheme, if they were not to 
be paid in English Consols or gold, 
unless he imposed a heavier burden on 
the purchasing tenants. The question 
awaiting solution ought not to be ap- 
proached from the point of view of Party; 
but he feared, nevertheless, that Ireland 
would continue to be made the shuttle- 
cock of Parties, and that hon. Members 
would still be more concerned in fighting 
for the “outs” and “ins” than in 
striving to benefit the unfortunate Irish 
tenants. If they could but settle the 
Land Question, they would come to the 
consideration of the question of the go- 
vernment of Ireland with less prejudice 
in their minds, for they would approach 
it uninfluenced by the remembrance of 
outrages, differences between landlord 
and tenant, and inflammatory speeches. 
We had heard of a policy of the reso- 
lute government of Ireland for 20 years. 
We had heard suggestions of the turn- 
ing of Irish Members out of the House, 
of the suppression of representative go- 
vernment in Ireland, and of government 
by a benevolent despotism. Nobody 
doubted that we were strong enough to 
govern Ireland in that way; but the 
difficulty was that our Government was 
based on the democratic vote, and the 
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democracy would not agree to such a 
policy. The democracy might come to 
agree to it some day ; but it would not be 
until we had tried generously to let Ire- 
land, under proper conditions, manage 
her own purely domestic affairs. So ho 
dismissed that policy; as he did also 
that of the old Fenian Brotherhood, 
which was that of making Ireland a 
separate nation or a Republic. The 
Irish now said they did not want that; 
and if they were to demand it we should 
give the answer the North American 
States gave to the South—‘‘ You are 
too near us; our necessities and our 
safety will not allow it.” Dismissing 
these two alternatives, there were be- 
tween them two middle courses, both of 
which were experiments. The first was 
to give to Ireland a Parliament and an 
Executive practically independent of this 
Parliament. This was what the Unionists 
said the scheme of the late Government 
was. He had not forgotten that on the 
night of the Division on the Home Rule 
Bill the hon. Member for Cork said that 
the Irish Party were willing that the 
Irish Parliament should be strictly sub- 
ordinate to the British Parliament. All 
that the Unionists said was that that 
was not in the Government Bill. They 
said—‘‘ You may try any experiment 
you like as regards Irish self-govern- 
ment, if you will only uphold this 
Parliament, representative of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as the supreme 
authority.” Leave the supreme autho- 
rity in the British Parliament, and he 
did not care how soon we gave a subor- 
dinate Parliament and Executive to Ire- 
land. That was the other course; and 
such an alternative he believed would 
be accepted by moderate men, Conserva- 
tives as well as Liberals. We could not 
go on governing Ireland with a miser- 
able policy of half coercion. It had 
been tried, and had failed. The pre- 
sent Government could not do more than 
the Liberal Government had done and 
Lord Spencer had done. If the Irish 
Members were put in gaol they would 
have 85 successors to-morrow. There- 
fore, he beseeched the Government not 
to embark on any policy based on the 
old lines of coercion. Was it impossible 
for them to come to some sort of agree- 
ment as to another experiment? He 
knew that some Liberals did not like 
the idea; but the election addresses of 
the Gladstonian Liberals showed that 
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nine out of 10 of them has said that 
what they were most anxious about 
was to maintain unweakened the su- 
preme authority of the British Parlia- 
ment. Yes! But what a pity they did 
not say it on the floor of the House of 
Commons. He did not believe that the 
issue had ever been plainly put as it 
was the other day before a Dublin 
audience by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
spoke to a resolution that nothing 
would satisfy Ireland but an Irish Par- 
liament, free from any control by the 
Westminster Parliament. But that was 
not the view of the great bulk of the 
Liberal Party of England and Scotland. 
He emphasized this because he was 
anxious for peace, and he desired to get 
the question settled, and to see Irishmen 
hard at work on their own local affairs. 
What was the objection to preserving 
the control of the British Parliament ? 
If the Irish Parliament attended to its 
own local concerns, and did justice to 
the minority, which Irish Members said 
they were anxious to do—and he be- 
lieved them—why should the British 
Parliament want to re-discuss Irish 
questions in detail because it had final 
authority? He had faith in the practical 
common-sense of the House of Commons, 
and in that of his own countrymen, and 
he did not believe there would be any 
such tendency or practice. If the ob- 
jection were founded on the belief that 
the Irish Parliament would pass laws 
which the British Parliament would not 
approve, then there could be no stronger 
argument against the creation of any 
Irish Parliament. If Ireland had an 
Executive without any force behind 
it, how could the Imperial forces be 
employed to enforce laws in the making 
of which the Imperial Parliament had 
no concern or voice? The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Prime Minister, in 
his article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
argued straightforwardly that the veto 
of the Crown was sufficient; but that 
was not the veto of the British Par- 
liament, which was not sitting half 
the year, and would hesitate to im- 
peach a Ministry for having advised 
the Sovereign to assent to an Irish 
Bill. No sham, no subterfuge would 
do; but the question could be settled 
if the Irish people merely wanted the 
management of their own local affairs, 
and if they would acknowledge in the 
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words of an Act the supreme authority 
of the Imperial Parliament; and if 
Irish Members would continue to sit 
in this House of Commons on the 
same footing as English and Scotch 
Members. If the supreme control of 
this Parliament were maintained, he 
did not think there would be any 
difficulty about Ulster, because its 
people would know that they had 
the protection of this Parliament, 
which every citizen was entitled 
to. Such a settlement was neces- 
sary in the interests of England and 
Scotland, whose business had been too 
long neglected. To protest against 
reconciliation, and to talk of buying 
the Round Table as did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
than whom no one on this question 
had been more lucid and bitter—that 
was not the way to approach this ques- 
tion. It was not difficult to understand 
the feelings of Gentlemen who wished 
to shoot off their officers so as to give a 
better chance of promotion to corporals 
and sergeants ; but he was afraid there 
was a little of that feeling at the bottom 
of some of their speeches. He appealed 
to Statesmen on both sides of the House 
whether Irish questions had not been 
too long the battle-ground of Party, and 
whether they could not agree that what 
was inevitable should be done by the 
collective wisdom of that House. We 
could not go on in this country as 
we had done for the last few years. 
Was it not possible to appeal to the 
patriotism of Statesmen on all sides of 
the House to try to find a solution of 
this question in the giving of some 
measure of safe local self-government 
to Ireland? He had not lost faith in 
the Liberal Party nor in its greatest 
Leader; if he would only listen to 
moderate counsels, and turn his back on 
the advice of his corporals and sergeants, 
he might close his illustrious political 
life by settling this the greatest question 
of our time, and by reuniting the great 
Liberal Party, which must be the great 
instrument of progress in the future of 
this country. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
In the course of this debate a consider- 
able number of speeches have been de- 
livered in support of the policy of the 
Government. I have listened to them 
with great interest; but none of them 
excelled in interest the speech which we 
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have just heard from the hon. Member 
for the Cirencester Division of Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. Winterbotham). The hon. 
Member is in favour of a Legislature 
and Executive for Ireland on an elective 
basis ; and the only complaint he seems 
to make of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) is that he does not give the con- 
trol of the military to the Executive. 
Another important point in the hon. 
Member’s speech was that he emphati- 
cally asserted the rights of property, 
and also the right of the landlord to ex- 
tort the last farthing of rent ; but, rather 
incautiously, when he came to speak of 
the evictions at Glenbeigh, which was 
an application of his general principle, 
he protested against them as barbarous 
and disgraceful. In five-sixths of the 
speeches delivered there has been an 
emphatic assertion of the necessity for 
maintaining law and order in Ireland; 
and, although some of them have been 
lively, and some of them even gay, most 
of the Government’s supporters appear 
to be hurt at the description given of the 
Liberal Unionists by the noble Lord the 
Member for South ie (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), when he spoke of 
them as the ‘‘crutch” by which the Tory 
Party is supported in Office. The hon. 
Member for the Southport Division of 
Lancashire (Mr. Curzon) tried rather in- 
effectually to take the edge off this sharp 
description of the Liberal Unionists by 
calling them a “staff.” But when the 
hon. Member talked of a staff, did he 
forget what has been written of the 
staff of broken reed whereon if a man 


lean it shall go into his hand and pierce 
it? If ever the Tory candidate for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) should succeed 


in getting a seat in this House, the 
Tories will, in all probability, find out 
how the pieces of a broken reed can 
pierce the hands of those who are 
unfortunate enough to lean upon it. It 
is remarkable, to say the least, to ob- 
serve the kind and degree of union which 
prevails among the Gentlemen who call 
themselves Liberal Unionists. It is not 
many days ago that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) threw over the noble Marquess 
the Member for the Rossendale Division 
of Lancashire (the Marquess of Har- 
tington); and only last night we see 
how, speaking at Newcastle, the noble 
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Marquess has in turn thrown over the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; while the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), with 
his usual and characteristic boldness, has 
thrown them all over together. It seems 
to me that the only momentary and arti- 
ficial bond of union which keeps together 
these Gentlemen to whom I have been 
referring is the emphatic assertion of the 
necessity for maintaining law and order 
in Ireland. This insistance on the ne- 
cessity of maintaining law and order 
means practically the passing of a series 
of Coercion Acts for Ireland; and I 
should Jike to point out that Coercion 
Acts in regard to that country have 
been due to a straining of the forbear- 
ance of the Irish people and the re- 
jection of timely and moderate demands 
for reform. We are sometimes told 
that the Land Act of 1881 was a very 
drastic measure, and, in consequence, 
it has been denounced over and over 
again by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. I should like to 
know how it was made a drastic mea- 
sure. ‘The drastic character of the Act 
is due to the fact that for many long 
years the House has refused to listen 
to the moderate demands of Irishmen 
like Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and Mr. 
Sharman Crawford. Last night an hon. 
Member opposite alluded to the fact that 
the present Irish Members are not con- 
tinuing the policy of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy for uniting the North and South 
of Ireland. But what came of his 
moderate proposals when they were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons? One 
after another were contemptuously re- 
jected, until he broke his heart, gave 
up the work of Parliament in disgust, 
and emigrated to one of our Colonies. 
The Land Act of 1881 was passionately 
denounced by the very men who now 
cling tenaciously to its letter. They 
cling to its letter, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that during the last few years 
we have been passing through a vast 
economic revolution, which has well 
nigh crushed British agriculture, ard 
which has almost placed many British 
farmers in the pitiable condition of the 
peasants of Glenbeigh. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington re- 
ferred the other day to the generosity 
and magnanimous conduct of the land- 
lord at Glenbeigh in foregoing several 
years’ rent. But where was the 
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generosity of foregoing four or five 
years’ rack-rent when economic rent 
itself was impossible? We in this 
country are beginning to understand 
the sufferings of the peasantry in Ire- 
land; the crofters of Scotland and 
the small peasants of Wales are begin- 
ning to understand why it is that the 
Irish tenants areclamorous. We some- 
times hear now that a Conspiracy Bill 
has been drafted, and may, before long, 
be introduced into this House, applica- 
ble not only to Ireland, but to England 
and Wales. Why is it that there is any 
likelihood of a Conspiracy Bill? It is 
for thisreason: That this House refuses 
to listen to the grievances, not only of 
those who suffer in Ireland, but also of 
those who suffer in Scotland and in 
Wales. We find that there are not only 
evictions in Ireland, but in Scotland as 
well. Scotch crofters have not only been 
evicted from their houses, but sent to 
prison. Oonsiderable light has been 
thrown upon the condition of the 
crofters of Scotland by the Orofter 
Land Commission. That Commission 
has been instrumental in bringing about 
a large reduction of rents—in one estate 
of 52 per cent, and in another of 37} 
per cent. And these reductions have 
been made, not on the rent of 10 or 20 
years ago, but on reduced rents. For 
instance, one crofter formerly paid £16 
a yearasrent. It was reduced to £10 
10 years ago, and it has been reduced, 
under the Commission, to £6. This is 
a sample of the reductions which have 
been made in the rents of the crofter 
holdings. It is not a matter of wonder, 
therefore, that the official conscience 
should have been touched, and that the 
crofters who had been sent to prison 
should have been liberated. We find 
that in Wales the same economic revo- 
lution has worked havoc. It is in- 
teresting to find that in the Queen’s 
Speech we are promised a _ Bill 
for altering the mode of levying 
tithes in England and Wales. Some 
hon. Members — and especially those 
on the other side of the House— 
attribute the disaffection in Wales in 
regard to tithes either to Nonconformist 
ministers or political agitators, but in 
reality it is due to the first pinch of 
suffering and hunger in Wales. I should 
like, with the indulgence of the House, 
to call attention to the tithe agitation 
in Wales, not merely because it is an 
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agitation against an alien Church, but 
because it is the beginning of a serious 
agrarian question. It is unfortunate 
that in Wales, as in Ireland, the land- 
lords are almost all English speaking 
Tory Churchmen ; while the tillers of the 
soil are almost without exception Welsh 
speaking Liberal Nonconformists. This 
estrangement in language, politics, and 
religion has brought about rather start- 
ling results, and has worked great in- 
justice to the tenants in Wales in one 
respect—in a heavy increase of rent 
in prosperous years, and a very slight 
decrease of rent in ruinous years. In 
Treland, from the year 1840 to 1880 
the rents were raised 23 per cent; but 
in Wales, where the land is poorer, the 
rents, during the same period, were 
raised 34 per cent. And what about 
the decrease in rents now that Wales 
and England are suffering from agri- 
cultural depression? In England the 
landlords have made vast reductions. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House has reduced his rents by 
40 per cent, and other landlords have 
reduced theirs by 50 and even 60 per 
cent. I find that the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, who are supposed 
to know everything about agriculture 
and agricultural prices, have reduced 
the rents of 75 farms from £41,480 to 
£30,000 a year. Iheard only the other 
day that one Yorkshire landlord has re- 
mitted the whole of the last half year’s 
rent. But what is the case in Wales? One 
landlord in Cardiganshire has reduced 
his rent by 50 per cent, and he is looked 
upon as a perfect marvel. A few other 
landlords have reduced their rents 25 
per cent, but the vast majority, in spite 
of the representations of the farmers, 
have only made reductions amounting to 
10 per cent. This is the way in which 
the Welsh landlords generally treat the 
farmers. A year and a-half ago one 
landlord was generous enough to give 
his tenants 5 per cent in lime. Before 
the next rent day he was asked for a 
further reduction, and he was so kind 
as to give 10 per cent to those who had 
not asked for a reduction, while he re- 
fused more than 5 per cent to those who 
had been bold enough to apply to him 
for relief. In short the farmers and 
peasants of Wales who till very poor 
land have a very hard lot. The Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission reported that 
these men live a very much harder and 
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more thrifty life than the English agri- 
cultural labourers. The tillers of the 
soil in Wales have been hard hit by op- 
pressive rents and the estrangement 
which has existed between tenant and 
landlord, and they have been hard hit 
as well by the land hunger, which 
seems to be one of the characteristics of 
all Celtic people. Up to three or four 
years ago they were able to do fairly 
well. Ofcourse, they lived a very hard 
life; but during the last four or five 
years their small black cattle by which 
they lived have fallen in price from 50 
to 60 per cent, so that these men have in 
reality been paying rent out of capital. 
In Wales the justice of the landlord is 
not tempered with mercy as it is in 
England, and those men who dv not pay 
their rent to the very day are often 
evicted from the soil which has been 
tilled by themselves and their fore- 
fathers. The Chief Secretary said the 
other night that the Irish tenants are 
meh by a triple wall of protec- 
tion. He did not say what the three 
walls were; but hon. Members from 
Ireland must confess that there are 
three walls. One is the Land Court 
which is set up by the Land Act of 1881 ; 
the second is the Land League with its 
Plan of Campaign ; and, whatever hon. 
Members opposite may say as to the Na- 
tional League, that organization draws its 
strength and power from the suffering 
of the people and from the unflinching 
determination of the leaders of the 

eople that this suffering shall not last. 
But there is a third wall quite as effective 
as either of the others, and that is that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has, 
upon his own confession, spent the winter 
in Ireland as a preacher of mercy to the 
Irish landlords. I venture to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House and the present Cabinet, if they 
cannot afford to send the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Lord John Manners), who is supposed 
to represent agriculture, as a preacher of 
mercy to the landlords of Wales? We 
are asked to humbly thank Her Majesty 
for informing us that a Bill for altering 
the mode of levying tithes in England 
and Wales will be submittted to us, but 
speaking as I do for the Nonconformist 
farmers of Wales it would be sheer 
hypocrisy for me to thank Her Majesty 
for bringing in such a measure, the only 
effect of which would be to make the 
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landlords of Wales tithe publicans. To 
hand the tithes over to the landlords 
would only occasion a battle against 
the landlords, and hasten a bitter land 
struggle in the Principality of Wales. I 
wish, also, to call attention to an omission 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech from 
the Throne. We are told that with 
regard to Scotland we shall be asked to 
consider measures for the reform of the 
Universities ; but there is not a single 
word in the Speech in regard to the 
glaring defects in the education of 
Wales. In the year 1881 Earl Spencer 
appointed a Departmental Committee 
to inquire into the question of education 
in Wales, and the noble Earl said then 
that it had been represented to Her 
Majesty’s Government that the very 
best of existing educational institutions 
in Wales of a class above elementary 
schools were not only insufficient in 
number but inconveniently situated, 
and, in some cases, so fettered by deno- 
minational restrictions as to be quite 
inadequate to meet the wants of the 
people. This has been fully and abund- 
antly confirmed by the Report of the 
Committee. We are told, on theauthority 
of the right hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), that Wales has been 
making remarkable strides since the 
Education Act of 1870, for, whereas in 
1870 only 674 schools existed, there are 
now 1,422. In 1870 only 77,000 pupils 
were receiving education, but now the 
number has increased to 188,000. In 
1870 the grant earned by each child was 
9s. 10d; the grant at the present moment 
is 17s. 2d, which is higher than the grant 
earned in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Since 1870 the Welsh people, 
chiefly the working classes, have contri- 
buted nearly £120,000, in order to endow 
three University Colleges, and the Go- 
vernment every year gives a grant of 
£12,000 to help in the work. Those 
three Colleges have to do the work of 
intermediate schools, and education in 
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‘the whole Principality is thoroughly 


crippled. Now, no reference whatever 
has been made to this in the Address. 
The late Earl of Iddesleigh, on the 
occasion of a public visit to Wales, 
admitted the urgency of the question ; 
and Lord Salisbury, as well as other 
Gentlemen now on the Treasury Bench, 
when in Opposition promised to give 
attention to the matter. The neglect of 
intermediate education and of religious 
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equality in Wales will, I am afraid, in 
a few years make the question a diffi- 
cult one for the House of Commons. I 
should imagine that the consequences of 
neglecting Ireland would have been 
sufficient for the House of Commons, 
because the neglect of the affairs of that 
country has weakened the power of 
England at home and abroad. Foreign 
statesmen read your difficulties in Ire- 
land between the lines of every despatch 
sent from your Foreign or Colonial 
Office; and they laugh at your fine 
phrases about the integrity of the Em- 
pire, when that integrity only means a 
blind adhesion of legislative juggle 
which, 87 years ago, robbed Ireland 
of its Parliament and of its prosperity. 
Your failure to settle the Irish Question, 
arising as it does from a refusal to listen 
to the Representatives of the Irish 
people, causes terrible neglect of most 
urgent legislation for Wales, Scotland, 
and England. This persistent neglect 
is wearying the people, and is bringing 
discredit not only upon successive Minis- 
tries, but upon your whole legislative 
machinery and, not least, upon this 
honourable House. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): Although I am afraid that the 
debate is becoming somewhat weari- 
some, I feel bound to say a few words; 
but what I desire to say will only occupy 
a very short time, and I do not think 
hon. Members will find fault with me 
for detaining them. I was much struck 
with the speech delivered the other even- 
ing by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) in explanation of his resig- 
nation, and also with his subsequent 
speech in the course of the debate; but 
I was disappointed at the character of 
his remarks, and at not obtaining more 
information from the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord stated that the ground which 
induced him to resign Office was the 
want of economy on the part of the pre- 
sent Government; but I think he ought 
to have given us much more information 
than he did on that subject. It is 
scarcely to be credited that the noble 
Lord’s sole or main reason for resigning 
was the refusal of his Colleagues to cut 
down the Estimates by £6,000,000 or 
£500,000. Iam sure of this—that had 
that been the real reason, he would have 
accepted the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury to point out any blot in the Esti- 
mates or any special extravagance that 
might be got rid of. As the noble Lord 
did not avail himself of that opportunity, 
I feel almost certain that the real reason 
of his resignation had more connection 
with the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment than the want of economy. I am 
glad, however, to see—at all events, 
that is my opinion—that the resignation 
of the noble Lord has had some practical 
effect on the policy of the Government. 
I can see clearly that their policy is not 
exactly what it was when the noble Lord 
resigned ; and I am certain of this—that 
although the noble Lord is no longer on 
the Treasury Bench, his influence will 
continue to havo considerable weight 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers, and that 
he will, to some extent, still continue to 
regulate their legislation in connection 
with home and foreign policy. The 
noble Lord gave us a quotation from a 
speech delivered by the Earl of Beacons- 
field, in which that noble Lord told us 
that expenditure is very greatly affected 
by policy. I would add to that that 
there is a considerable amount of ex- 
penditure that is not affected by policy. 
There is a great expenditure of a per- 
manent nature, and I hope the noble 
Lord will be able to point out to us some 
way in which that permanent expendi- 
ture can be decreased. As a new Mem- 
ber, I have been greatly struck by the 
easy way in which millions of money 
seem to be voted by this House, almost 
without question, and absolutely without 
information being given to hon. Mem- 
bers. As a private Member, I must say 
that it is quite impossible for the House 
to have any control whatever over the 
expenditure of the money. I believe 
that the proposal which has been made 
by the noble Lord for the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into these 
matters is an excellent one, and would 
have a good effect; but the usefulness 
of the Committee would depend, in a 
great measure, upon the powers given 
to it. Jam not going to enter into any 
details in regard to the expenditure of 
the Army ; but I think there are one or 
two things which I am in a position to 
point out with regard to the Navy. 
During the last few years a serious de- 
pression has existed in this country and 
in other parts of the world. ‘That depres- 
sion, possibly, many of us have looked 
upon as an evil; and so it is, but not an 
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unmixed evil. When manufacturers 
have low prices to contend with, they 
are compelled to take into consideration 
questions affecting the economy of pro- 
duction. They are compelled to inquire 
whether, by the application of new ma- 
chinery or otherwise, they can reduce 
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| interests of the taxpayers of the country 
if the Admiralty would take into serious 
‘consideration whether in future it is 

not advisuble to take tenders for the 
construction of all new ships that are 
required for Her Majesty’s Navy, and to 


the cost of production; but that feeling, | use the Dockyards for repairs only. 
I regret to see, does not appear to affect | Where there is new work, it ought not 
the Navy to any appreciable extent. | to be a difficult thing to arrive at the 
We find that whether there is depres- | cost of that new work; and I am quite 
sion or not, or whether the cost of pro- | sure that an invitation to the private 
duction is high or low, the expendi- | Shipbuilding Companies to give tenders 
ture in connection with Her Majesty’s to Her Majesty's Government, would 
Navy goes on increasing year by year. | have the effect of cutting down the ex- 
There is another matter to which I penditure to the lowest possible point, 
ought to call attention in regard to the | because there would be keen compe- 
Manufacturing Department of the Navy, | tition among the different private firms 
and that is the want uf competition. Inj|in order to secure the Government 
all private shipbuilding yards, we find custom. The advantage of appointing 
that prices and the cost of production | the Committee suggested by the noble 
are materially regulated by the compe- | Lord would be that it would enable the 
tition of outside firms. There is a keen | Lords of the Admiralty to satisfy the 
competition between all shipbuilding country that they are really getting 
firms, and the result is that ships of | efficiency for the expenditure they incur. 
every description are being constructed | There is another point which I think it 
at the lowest possible price. We do| highly probable has never been con- 
not see anything of a corresponding | sidered at ail, and that is the position of 
kind inthe Navy, and I cannot under- | the Dockyards themselves. We find 
stand why some system is not adopted | that in all trades which are subjected to 


which should give to the country the | 


benefit of competition. It is a common 
thing for the Government to decide upon 
the construction of three or four ships 
upon exactly the same designs, and upon 
the same lines; but the practice is to 
construct them in some Dockyard where 
it is impossible to test the expense of 
constructing one vessel with the cost of 
constructing another. I am of opinion 
that when the Government decide upon 
building three or four vessels of the 
same type, they should construct them 
in different Dockyards, by which means 
they would be able to find out which 
Dockyard works in the most economical 
mauner. In future, when Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided upon building 
three or four ships on the same lines, I 
think it would be a good plan to put out 
two or three of them to open compe- 
tition among private contractors, and to 
construct one only in a Government Dock- 
yard. They would then be able to com- 
pare the cost of the ships built by pri- 
vate contract with the cost of construct- 
ing a similar vessel in the Dockyards; 
and I think it would afford a good test 
as to whether they are getting the full 
value for their money or not. I feel 
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competition there is invariably a ten- 
dency for a particular manufactory to 
find its way into the district where it 
can be carried on most satisfactorily. I 
remember the time when there were 
a number of shipbuilding yards on 
the Thames, and also in other Southern 
ports of England. But those shipbuild- 
ing yards, owing to the competition of 
the North of England and of Scotland, 
where shipbuilding can be carried on 
more economically, have been obliged 
to close. I am satisfied that if Her 
Majesty’s Government had carefully 
studied the question of competition, the 
shipbuilding yards would long, ere this, 
have been removed to some Northern 
District where the work can be more 
economically carried out. I trust that 
the Government will take that question 
into consideration. In the interests 
of economy, I hope that no further 
amount of money will be sunk in the 
existing Dockyards; but that the Govern- 
ment will seriously consider the desira- 
bility of removing the Dockyards to 
more suitable positions, by means of 
which they would save a large portion 
of the cost of carriage, which they have 
at the present moment to incur. I am 
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satisfied that if the Government take this 
matter into consideration, the country 
will not be disappointed with the result. 
I do not propose to detain the House 
longer upon this matter, but I should 
like, before I resume my seat, to say a 
few words with respect to the question 
which at this moment is principally oc- 
cupying our minds—I meanthe condition 
of Ireland. There have been a good 
many hard words used in the course of 
this debate, and those hard words have 
not been confined to any particular part 
of the House. They have proceeded 
from the Treasury Bench, from these 
Benches, and from the Irish Benches ; 
but I scarcely think that their use is the 
best means of assisting us in arriving at 
a solution of the existing difficulty. 
Last night I see that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) made use 
of words which certainly very much sur- 
prised me. He is reported in The Times 
—alluding to the principles enunciated 
by his opponents, and by the main body 
of Members on this side of the House— 
to have expressed a hope that traitorous 

rinciples would not bein the ascendancy. 

f those words had come from the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), before he 
was promoted to the Treasury Bench, I 
should not have been surprised; but 
what are we to think of such sentiments 
from the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, occupying so important a 
position in Her Majesty’s Government. 
My own opinion is that the use of such 
language would be disgraceful on the 
part of any person in this House, but 
more especially on the part of one who 
occupies so important a position in the 
Ministry. We have also heard very 
strong language from the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson). I confess that I was sur- 
prised at the contemptuous manner in 
which he spoke of the late Prime 
Minister. I felt that, as I am a 
Gladstonian, I suffered, to some ex- 
tent, from the language of the hon. 
and gallant Member. One of the things 
he said was that the late Prime Minister 
had changed his mind. Now, I do not 
look upon it exactly in that light. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not so much 
changed his mind as that he has 
changed his policy. He has, for the 
last 30 years, been most anxious, and, 
perhaps more anxious than any hon. 
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Gentleman sitting on the other side of 
the House, to bring peace and prosperity, 
and contentment, to Ireland. He has 
adopted various policies in order to effect 
that object, and he has brought in 
various measures, such as the Land Act 
of 1870, and of 1881, and the measure 
for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. But, notwithstanding all the 
efforts which have been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in this House, we 
are bound to admit that no satisfactory 
result has yet been arrived at. I 
think it is the duty of a statesman 
who has a particular work to do, when 
he finds that one method has failed, to 
try another. The right hon. Gentleman 
has now adopted the principle of Home 
Rule, by means of which he proposes to 
give to Ireland a Legislative Body sit- 
ting in Dublin for the purpose of dealing 
with Irish affairs. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has adopted that principle, be- 
lieving it to be the only solution of the 
Irish difficulty; and I am sure that his 
efforts to secure the passing of such a 
measure will meet with the support not 
only of Gladstonian candidates, but 
with the support of the great bulk of 
the people of this country. There have 
been many things said of the acts of 
Gladstonian candidates in connection 
with their support of this Home Rule 
measure; but I can scarcely understand 
what course the hon. Member for the 
Stroud Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. 
Winterbotham) proposes to take. He 
seems to approve of the measure of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). He thinks that it would be 
right to constitute a Legislative Body in 
Dublin, to deal with Irish affairs ; and the 
only point on which he hesitates is, that 
he thinks the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman fails to secure the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. Now, that 
is entirely a question of opinion. Wo 
have had views expressed on that sub- 
ject by some of the lawyers in this 
House; and I think that the majority 
of them—certainly the most weighty of 
them—have given a decision in favour 
of the scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman has 
again and again challenged any Mem- 
ber to produce any other scheme that 
will effect that object—namely, the 
object of giving a Legislative Body to 
Ireland capable of dealing with Irish 
affairs ; and at the same time maintain- 
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ing the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which will meet with the support 
of the Irish Representatives. So far, no 
such scheme has been suggested. I have 
read the speeches of right hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, 
and of Liberal Unionists sitting on this 
side; but I fail to gather from any of 
them a plan which will carry out what 
we believe to be the only solution of the 
difficulty in a better way than the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Until such 
a plan is proposed, I, for one, am pre- 
pared to support the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman in preference to any 
other. -Hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite side of the House are of opinion 
that the best way to solve the difficulty 
is to give to the Irish people a measure 
of self-government similar to that which 
is suitable for local self-government in 
this country—a sort of County Govern- 
ment. Now, I cannot see the slightest 
use in producing such a scheme, when we 
know that it will not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Irish people, and the sup- 
port of the majority of their Represen- 
tatives in this House. I fail to understand 
what advantage there could bein giving 
local government of that kind, which 
would simply place more power in the 
hands of the Irish Representatives, 
which power they would certainly not 
fail to use in support of their further de- 
mands. There have been grave doubts 
in the minds of many Liberals on this 
side of the House as to the policy of the 
Plan of Campaign ; and I question whe- 
ther the Plan of Campaign has met 
with the approval of many Members 
of this House, or many of the people of 
England, who are giving that cordial 
and hearty support to the efforts of the 
Irish Members to secure some measure 
of Home Rule. At the same time, I 
quite agree that, as the Plan of Cam- 
paign is put more clearly before the 
country, many of the doubts which have 
existed with regard to it are disappear- 
ing. I cannot see that thereis any very 
serious difference between the Plan of 
Campaign and the plan which was pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) last Session. The 
proposal of the hon. Member was that in 
cases where the tenants were unable to 
pay the rent, they should deposit 50 per 
cent of the amount due in the hands of 
some authority who should lawfully 
take charge of it until the tenants had 
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an opportunity of treating with their 
landlords, or of bringing their case be- 
fore a legal tribunal who would decide 
what was the amount of rent they ought 
to pay. I cannot but think that the 
House was ill-advised in refusing to 
accept that proposal. If it had been 
accepted much of the evil which has 
since occurred would have been avoided. 
So far as the Plan of Campaign is con- 
cerned, I simply see in it the same mea- 
sure which was supported by a large 
number of Members on this side of the 
House last year, with this difference— 
that the plan proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork would have had 
the sanction of Parliament ; whereas the 
Plan of Campaign is the same measure 
without the sanction of Parliament. I 
cannot see, that apart from that distine- 
tion there is any greater amount of im- 
morality in the one plan than in the 
other. I know that many Gentlemen 
say that because no agreement has been 
arrived at between the tenants and the 
landlords, it would be wrong to inter- 
fere and prevent any tenant from carry- 
ing out his legal obligation. But it 
does not always follow that because an 
agreement has been made, that that 
agreement is a moral and a just one. I 
think that if hon. Members who heard 


the speech of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) to-night, 
would think over the subject of that 
speech they would come to the conclu- 
sion that the tenants, in a great measure, 
are justified in the course taey have 


adopted. Our own Courts are in the 
habit of setting aside agreements which 
have been entered into upon an unfair 
basis. Take the question of salvage. 
A ship is in difficulties, and gets another 
ship to come to her assistance. Before 
that vessel goes to her succour or at- 
tempts to take hold of the disabled ship, 
the crew asks for an agreement. An 
agreement is made; but hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House who 
are acquainted with law are aware that 
in many instances when such an agree- 
ment has been brought before the 
Courts it has been set aside, and the 
amount fixed upon for salvage has been 
altered, notwithstanding the fact that an 
agreement had. been entered into prac- 
tically by both parties before the work 
was done. I was very much struck with 
some of the remarks which were made 
this evening by an hon. Member close 
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to me who recently addressed the House. 
Very few Members who have supported 
the Irish Party have advocated a policy 
of plunder, and the hon. Member to 
whom I refer remarked that, although 
he had heard of salvation by faith, he 
had never heard of salvation by plunder. 
I maintain, however, that the salvation 
we advocate is salvation by faith, and 
not salvation by plunder. In discussing 
the Irish Question, it is necessary to 
come down to this main point, which is 
the central pivot upon which everything 
else turns — namely, whether you can 
trust the Irish people or whether you 
cannot trust them. I am one of those 
who believe that in establishing a Par- 
liament in Dublin we should not hand 
over that country to unscrupulous per- 
sons in Ireland, but that we should 
hand it over to the Irish people; 
and I challenge any man to say that 
the Irish people, as a body, are 
more unscrupulous than most men. 
I am afraid you may find a few unscru- 
pulous people everywhere; but if you 
were to create a Representative Govern- 
ment in Ireland, I am satisfied that you 
would find men of honour—men who 
believe in the rights of property and in 
law, who would come to the front, and 
those are the men on whom you would 
have to rely. I am satisfied that, in 
supporting the Irish policy of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), we have been pursuing the 
right course. I believe the time will 
not be long in coming when many hon. 
Members, who have opposed that policy 
most strongly in this House and in the 
country, will rejoice at such a measure 
being carried, and will become strong 
and useful Members of the new Legis- 
lature to be established in Ireland. 

Sin JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): 1 feel bound to express 
my surprise and indignation at not 
having heard from some right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Front Bench that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have been able to 
see their way to some interference which 
would have the effect of protecting the 
tenante of Glenbeigh from the shocking 
atrocities—for I can call them by no other 
name—which have been, and are being, 
perpetrated there. If the law did not 
apply, why did not the Government ask 
for an Order in Council in order to put a 
stop to these atrocities which have been 
taking place in the South of Ireland 
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during the last month? It has been my 
lot to live, for many months, in the 
South of Ireland among some of the 
very poorest of the agricultural tenants 
in the county of Cork, who are similarly 
situated to those of the county of Kerry. 
I have seen in that county, women and 
young girls struggling with the ocean 
for the means of subsistence. I have 
watched them going down to the sea at 
low water in order to gather seaweed to 
make bedding for their cattle, to manure 
their land to provide food for them- 
selves, and to enable them to secure the 
means of paying their rent. I have 
seen them carrying up the sand from 
the sea, in order to manure the land 
upon a farm scarcely the size of the floor 
of this House. The fences were built of 
the stones gathered from the land, and 
no one who has not been there can ap- 
preciate the difficulty they experience in 
raising the small stock of potatoes which 
are necessary to their existence. Let 
me contrast with this my experience as 
an English landed proprietor. Twenty- 
five years ago I had two farms adjacent 
to each other. Both were worth 7s. an 
acre. I spent something like £30 or £40 
per acre upon one, and raised its value 
to £3 10s.an acre. The other.remained 
on the tenant’s hands, and never ad- 
vanced in value, nor could it have done, 
unless the farmer had taken the place 
of the landlord. Then I maintain that 
those tenants who effect the improve- 
ments are entitled to six-tenths of the 
whole value of the land. I was sur- 
prised at the attitude which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took up last Session 
in regard to the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
Having told us that exceptional circum- 
stances would prevent the tenants from 
paying the rent, and having issued a 
Royal Commission to inquire and 
report upon the subject, they found 
themselves unable to assent to a Bill 
the object of which was simply to stay 
evictions until that Report was received. 
What has been the consequence? Why, 
that tenants who morally owned nine- 
tenths of the farms they tilled have been 
evicted, and left to starve by inches on 
the road-sides. I would ask hon. and 
right hon. Members on the Front Bench 
opposite, who have travelled abroad, to 
say how such a state of things would be 
regarded in Russia, Poland, or in any 
other part of the civilized world. Her 
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Majesty’s Government, who are in Office, 
but not in power. appear to be conniving 
at atrocities which were supposed to have 
become extinct, at least 200 years ago. 
Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Like other Members on this side of 
the House, I supported last Session the 
Bill of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in the belief that it 
would have met the exigencies of the 
coming winter. That measure unfortu- 
nately was rejected by a majority in 
this House, and the tenants of Ireland 
were left face to face with the great 
and serious difficulty of an agrarian 
crisis. We endeavoured to show the 
House that the prices of agricultural 
produce had fallen in an enormous 
degree, and we pointed out that 
that was the reason why the rents 
that were fixed between 1880 and 1884 
had become impossible rents now, 
but hon. Members scouted that Bill out 
of the House. On our part, we were 
most anxious that the House should 
accept it because, we believed that it 
would enable the landlords to receive, at 
any rate, some portion of their rents. 
When the Bill was rejected, the tenants 
found themselves face to face with a 
serious crisis. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was one 
of the first to recognize that fact. He 
went over to Ireland, and having stated 
that there were no grounds for the Bill 
of my hon. Friend, one of his first acts 
was to bring pressure to bear upon the 
landlords in order to induce them to 
accede to the demand for reduced rents. 
Unfortunately for the country, he had 
not the courage of his convictions. He 
endeavoured to put forward a Plan of 
Campaign of his own, and he left the 
tenants face to face with panic. Now I 
ask what was the duty of the Irish 
Representatives under those harrowing 
circumstances? Were they to allow the 
scenes of 1848 and 1849 to be re-enacted ? 
Were they to allow famine to stalk 
through the country, or was it not their 
imperative duty to’ stand between the 
people and the famine that was then 
threatened? We have it on all sides 
that this Plan of Campaign, which the 
Irish Members find it necessary to pro- 
mulgate, does not mean the non-payment 
of rent. Hon. Members are labouring 
under a great mistake who entertain 
that view, because the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Plan of Campaign is that a 
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fair rent must be paid by the tenants. 
In every instance we pressed upon the 
peasantry the necessity of making a 
moderate demand; and, having made 
that moderate demand, we impressed 
upon them the necessity of sticking to it. 
The tenants, as a rule, have adopted 
that advice, and by the moderation of 
the figures they have demanded, they 
have gained on their side the conscience 
not only of their own countrymen, but of 
every thinking Englishman, Welshman, 
and Scotchman. No doubt in some 
cases, there might be men who 
would take advantage of the situation 
to levy black-mail, but in the majority 
of cases the demand put forward by the 
tenants was moderate in the extreme. 
They have simply invited harsh and 
cruel landlords to consent to moderate 
terms. They have desired to bring such 
landlords as the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde and Lord Dillon to reasonable 
terms, such as those which the Duke of 
Devonshire, of his own accord, has 
granted. No doubt we did endeavour 
to bring harsh landlords to their knees, 
and to make them submit to the reason- 
able arrangement we offered to make. 
I maintain that there is no greater justi- 
fication for the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork than the 
conduct of the Government in endeav- 
ouring to force landlords to do that 
by pressure which they were not pre- 
pared to do by the enactment of this 
House. We are accused of being 
parties to political agitation in Ireland ; 
but I would ask those Gentlemen who 
make this charge against us, what re- 
form has ever been granted to Ireland, 
except by agitation, either within the 
last 20 years or long before that? 
Let me go back many years ago, and 
call attention to some of the bribes that 
were offered to the Representatives of 
the Irish Parliament in order to bring 
about the Union—bribes which were 
never realized until the country was on 
the eve of arevolution. Let me refer to 
a period of agitation in my own county, 
which was instrumental in bringing 
about one of the reforms which were 
promised prior to the Union. Hon. 
Gentlemen who have read the history of 
Catholic Emancipation will be aware 
that although that concession was pro- 
mised to us, it was never made until the 
Duke of Wellington declared, on hear- 
ing that the Beresfords were defeated 
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in the County Waterford, that Catholic 
Emancipation should be granted, or 
England should be prepared to meet 
civil war in Ireland. You have taught 
us the worst of all lessons; you have 
taught us that you will refuse our just 
demands, but that you will give in to an 
imperative agitation. It is, no doubt, 
an unfortunate lesson to teach; but 
having taught it to us, I do not think the 
Irish people would deserve to be treated 
as slaves and serfs, if, having been 
taught that lesson, they refused to 
act accordingly. We acknowledge that 
the carrying out of this Plan of Cam- 
paign has caused many landlords to 
suffer to a certain extent, and that at 
the first glance it appears to act un- 
fairly towards them. It is quite clear 
that what would be a reasonable reduc- 
tion on one farm upon a particular 
estate, would not be a reasonable reduc- 
tion upon another farm on the same 
estate. But we sought to pass a mea- 
sure which would have adopted, to some 
extent, the principle of a sliding-scale, 
and would have enabled a different 
course to be pursued in regard to differ- 
ent farms. You rejected our suggestion, 
and then it became our duty to ask for 
a uniform reduction, which, no doubt, 
might inflict some hardships upon some 
landlords. But leaving-out of the ques- 
tion the measure which the House re- 
jected last autumn, let me point out that 
in the unfortunate circumstances of Ire- 
land, a few months before the Irish 
people and their Representatives pro- 
posed to make large sacrifices for the 
sake of peace, they were prepared to 
give a very large sum to the landlords 
for their estates. There, again, you re- 
jected our terms; and if to-day the posi- 
tien of the landlords is one of extreme 
difficulty, they have themselves, and 
themselves alone, to thank for what has 
followed. According to the arguments 
we have heard from the opposite side of 
the House upon that measure, and many 
others, it appears to me that the prin- 
cipal argument relied upon by our op- 
ponents against listening to the voices 
of the Irish Representatives is that the 
Representatives are now, to a great ex- 
tent, of a different class from the Irish 
Representatives who have heretofore 
been Members of this House. I think 
that hon. Members who will, apart from 
Party feeling, judge the case dispas- 
sionately, will see that the Irish people 
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only did their duty in selecting from 
themselves those who are to represent 
them in this House. The landlords long 
enjoyed the representation of Ireland in 
this House. What did they do for the 
people ? They simply used their position 
for their own advancement. They did 
nothing for the country ; but they sat 
here quietly voting for coercion. Surely 
English, Scotch, and Welsh landlords 
who act dispassionately, looking upon 
this agrarian question, and study it 
calmly, will acknowledge that the Irish 
people were compelled to have recourse 
to drastic remedies. Again and again 
we returned Irish landlords to repre- 
sent us in this House; and those land- 
lords, so far from using their position 
for the advantage of Ireland, used it 
for their own advancement. The Irish 
people were, to a large extent, a Con- 
servative people. But they tried that 
system long enough ; and they have now 
had recourse to another plan, and they 
have done so because those in whom 
they trusted formerly, and who by birth 
should be at their head, have neglected 
to take up that position ; but, on the 
contrary, have sold their constituents, 
and sold their country. Their exclusion 
now from political life in Ireland is due 
alone to the wretchedly small spirit 
which they have displayed. I think the 
words which fell from the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) will 
have a re-assuring effect upon us Irish- 
men, and upon the Irish people. He 
stated, in no uncertain words, that the 
Party, of which he is a brilliant Mem- 
ber, are prepared to forego none of the 
demands which they put forward here 
last Session ; that they are prepared to 
be guided by no Round Table Con- 
ference; that they have made their 
stand, and, like men, they intend to 
abide by that stand. We, the Irish 
Representatives, are glad to hear those 
words, and we re-echo them. I know 
that they are re-echoed by the people of 
Ireland, and by their friends beyond the 
seas. No Local Government Bill which 
the Government can prepare will meet 
the Irish Question. I can assure hon. 
Members that it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that a mere Vestry Board will 
meet the Irish demands; we might ac- 
cept it; but we should simply accept it 
as the platform from which to demand 
greater concessions. We should accept 
your Local Government Bill as a lever 
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with which we could work for an Irish 
National Parliament; and we should 
accept ultimately nothing but a measure 
drawn upon the lines of that which was 
introduced last year by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone). The Irish National demand is 
one which unites Irish people the wide 
world over. The people of Ireland are 
united with their fellow - countrymen 
they have never seen; and those who 
speak of Chicago Conventions, and hurl 
the ‘* Almighty dollar’’ at the Irish Re- 
’ presentatives, will do well to consider 
that those who were formerly the bitter 
enemies of England have, by one touch 
of sympathy on the part of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, been 
changed into the firmest of friends. I 
think that those who advise further coer- 
cion — which no doubt the ambiguous 
words in the Queen’s Speech mean— 
will do well to remember what coercion 
has done in the past. It has simply 
embittered the feelings between this 
country and Ireland. We have tried it 
long enough. Is it not time to try the 
other rél/e of conciliation? I do not 
think we could have a better specimen 
of the advantage of that rdle of concilia- 
tion than the change of feeling which 
has taken place in Ireland towards Eng- 
land in the last few months. Those who 
are conversant with Irish political life 
could have hardly imagined how a few 
words of sympathy and kindness, in- 
stead of the bitter taunts we have been 
accustomed to, could have wrought so 
marvellous a change. The words of 
comfort and encouragement expressed 
towards us by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian have had a powerful effect. 
We believe that the solution of this 
great question lies in your hands; that 
if you adopt a wise and conciliatory 
attitude towards us, you will reap your 
own reward ; and that the people whom 
you have, by your bitter persecution, 
made your enemies, will in the better 
state of feeling become fast and lasting 
friends. The Irish National League 
has been accused by various Members 
of inciting to crime and outrage; and 
that charge has also been made against 
the Plan of Campaign which the Irish 
Parliamentary party have forwarded. I 
think that those who make this charge 
should look unto the statistics, and there 
they will find that in districts where 
the Plan of Campaign has been adopted, 
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excesses on the part of the tenantry 
have been few and far between; and, 
what is most important, that excesses 
on the part of the landlords have also 
been few and far between. But in the 
districts in which there has been dis- 
order it will be found that the Plan of 
Campaign has not been adopted. In 
Connaught, where the Plan of Cam- 
paign has been adopted, the excesses 
on the part of the tenants have been 
nil, and the same remark applies to 
excesses on the part of the landlords. 
The Irish National League has, in point 
of fact, during its existence, been a 
curb upon popular feeling. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who take their information from 
the English papers may doubt the ac- 
curacy of that statement ; but those who 
have been connected with the working 
of the League know that its branches, 
scattered throughout the country, have 
done everything in their power to de- 
crease crime, and bring about a proper 
settlement between landlord and tenant. 
Let me give an instance which occurred 
in my own district. We all know that 
land- grabbing has been largely the 
cause of crime in Ireland, and we have 
been told that the National League are 
perfectly indifferent whether crime is 
committed or not. Now, in the district 
to which I refer we investigated five 
cases of land-grabbing, and in one in- 
stance we decided that it was a case of 
land-grabbing, so that the tenant had 
to give up the land he had grabbed and 
the lease he had entered into. But with 
regard to the other cases, we decided 
that they were not cases of land-grab- 
bing, and the tenants were allowed to 
remain in the peaceful occupation of the 
property. Now, if these cases had not 
been investigated a great deal of crime 
would have arisen; but the National 
League were able to exercise the voca- 
tion of peacemakers between the tenants 
and the landlords. It is very easy to 
bring forward accusations against 
political organizations and hon. Gentle- 
men in this House ; but hon. Gentlemen 
have no information about Ireland them- 
selves, and they are entirely deceived 
and misled by the information which 
they derive from the London newspapers. 
I shall not trouble the House with any 
further remarks except to say that those 
who rely on the polluted sources of the 
London Press, and make these serious 
charges against Irish Nationalists and 
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the Organization of which they are 
members, should see that they are accu- 
rately informed. I think it is proved 
that we in Ireland laid before you a 
measure which, if it had been passed, 
would have enabled you to get over 
your difficulty. You rejected that mea- 
sure; the people of Ireland were left to 
their own resources; and I think they 
would have been to blame if they had 
not taken steps for their self-preserva- 
tion. They have done so, and I am 
happy to say those steps have been 
effective in Ireland, and that the Plan 
of Campaign has kept in their homes 
many families who but for it would have 
been on the roadside. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
During the time I have sat in this 
House it has been my privilege to hear 
three Addresses emanating from Tory 
sources. The first Address showed that 
the Government were at the time forging 
fetters for Ireland, which fetters, 1 am 
glad to say, were broken by a right hon. 
Gentleman whose name is associated 
with the ever-memorable cow, and who 
may be said to have tossed the then 
Government over his shoulders. The 
second Address was merely an apologia, 
and it was chiefly conspicuous by its 
want of conception and its vacuity of 
purpose. We all recollect the Address 
which this Government brought in last 
autumn on their coming into power; 
which showed that, as is usual with 
Tory Administrations, they only wanted 
to spin out the time. ‘Tory Administra- 
tions have always been associated in the 
minds of the Irish people with a well- 
known personage whofiguresas one of the 
characters of Dickens—Mr. Micawber. 
They are always waiting for something 
to turn up, and failing that they fall 
back upon their usual policy of coercion. 
It is satisfactory to hear from one hon. 
Member to-night that the “‘ crutch and 
tooth-pick” Party are not going to bring 
in coercion for Ireland; and I recom- 
mend that announcement to the serious 
consideration and attention of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, because we know 
that if they are lame and halt they 
cannot get on without the crutch ; and 
because it is certain that they cannot 
stand if they intend to take up the posi- 
tion shadowed out in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. The third Address resembles 
‘one of those fogs common in the Metro- 
polis in November ; it is hard to pierce, 
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but when one gets through he finds that 
there is actually nothing init. This Ad- 
dress commences with the statement that 
‘* my relations with foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly.” I will ask the 
House if that is true, and particularly I 
ask those right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench if it is true with re- 
gard to America? During the last 
fortnight we have heard and read many 
facts connected with the administration 
of affairs in America and in Canada, as 
well as in this country; which show 
that there is at the present time exist- 
ing a state of great and abnormal ten- 
sion between this country and America. 
I have in my hand some extracts re- 
lating to thie subject. It appears that 
at Washington on the 24th of January, 
the Senate discussed a Bill authorizing 
the President to protect and defend the 
rights of American fishing vessels and 
fishermen, and the trading of other ves- 
sels in certain cases; which Bill, after 
debate, was agreed to by 46 votes to 1. 
This debate was characterized by such 
language as we seldom hear in this 
House; but what was the character of 
the remarks made? Were they friendly 
to this country? No, sir; they were of 
a directly opposite character. Mr. 
Frye (Maine) pointed out that the ob- 
ject of the rd played by Canada was 
to obtain reciprocal Treaties, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the operation of 
the Bill would end the troubles for the 
United Statesand Canada. He accused 
Canada of committing outrages and in- 
humanities which would disgrace the 
Fiji Islanders; and declared that the 
purpose of the proposed legislation was 
to notify to Great Britain that if she 
continued in her present course, it 
would be at her own peril. He de- 
clared that Great Britain knew the 
utter inhumanity of its action in the 
recent fishery cases, and referred to 
England’s approval of the recent Cana- 
dian Statute, which he said destroyed 
the hope that she would do what was fair 
and just. Mr. Frye particularized the 
outrages against American vessels, and 
cited the case of a vessel of that nation- 
ality which conveyed to a Canadian 
port 17 shipwrecked Canadian sailors, 
and was refused the right to purchase 
a barrel of flour to avert the starvation 
of the crew. I commend that to the 
consideration of right hon. Gentlemen 
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about “boycotting” in Ireland, but 
here is acase of boycotting with a ven- 
geance ; and we know that those who 
were boycotted were Protestants and 
were dependent upon their fellow-men 
in the part of the world where it took 
place. This is a case of boycotting in 
the extreme, and how can Her Majesty’s 
Government avoid rising in their places 
and condemn it? [ ‘Oh, oh!” ] We 
know that right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site like to jeer occasionally ; but the 
salient point of this is that we should 
apologize for what has taken place, and 
take care to prevent its recurrence. 
Then Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, said that 
the fishery difficulty must be settled 
‘either by negotiations or by war.” 
This, Sir, comes to us from the 
American Senate, and Her Majesty’s 
Speech tells us that everything 
is in a perfectly peaceful state. Mr. 
Ingalls went on to say that, before the 
Vote on the Bill was taken, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should state whether 
the measure was intended to be pacific 
or hostile, and whether in effect it was 
an invitation to negotiate or a practical 
declaration of war; that a feeling of 
irritation prevailed, the real party being 
Great Britain, and not Canada. These 
are most important words. He went on 
to declare that England had always 
been— 

‘a ruffian, a coward, and a bully among 
nations; insolent to the weak, tyrannical to 
the feeble, and cringing and obsequious to the 
strong ;” 

and he added that her rulers were un- 
friendly to the United States ; that her 
course was in the direction of wrongs, 
insolence, and outrage; he thought 
there was no special reciprocity of good 
will in America towards her, and that 
England desired to render it impossible 
for free and friendly reciprocal rela- 
tions, political or otherwise, to exist be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
Mr. Hoar (Massachusetts) said that 
Canada’s object was to secure the right 
to sell fish in the United States without 
the interference of the tariff; and he re- 
garded it as an attempt of a Foreign 
Power to force upon the United States, 
against her will, a certain domestic 
policy, and— 

**as one of the most emphatic and flagrant acts 
of hostility which it was possible to commit 
short of actual war.” 


When I consider this language, ex- 
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pressed by the Senate and endorsed by 
a large majority in the Senior House 
of Representatives in America, I can by 
no means reconcile it with what is said 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech from 
the Throne as to the position of our 
relations with Foreign Powers. Finally, 
Sir, we learn, through Reuter’s Agency, 
that the Canadian Minister of Marine 
thinks the question is now, whether 
Canada shall wholly abandon her 
fisheries, or persist in a policy which, he 
asserts, ‘‘has received the approval of 
the Imperial Government; and his 
Colleagues are apprehensive as to the 
possible effect of the debate in the 
American Senate upon the approaching 
Canadian elections. What has hap- 
pened with regard to other countries ? 
We are all aware that, not very long 
ago, the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Lord Randolph Churchill) made 
a journey abroad; and although we 
have heard that it was not connected 
with political events, still it is note- 
worthy that the feeling of hostility be- 
tween Russia and Austria was initiated 
about the date at which that journey 
took place. Well, Sir, what does this 
mean? Does it mean that we are 
friendly with Russia, or that we are 
friendly with Austria? I ask that, 
because it is perfectly clear that we 
cannot be friendly with both Powers at 
a time when they are armed to the 
teeth, and are standing like two 
muzzled bull-dogs waiting for the 
lachets to be unloosed. Is it aot that 
we favour Austria? It was to promote 
the claims of Austria versus Russia that 
the policy which the Government have 
been endeavouring to carry out was 
initiated, and which has brought affairs 
to the present crisis. And, again, do we 
not know that, a short time since, Austria 
was told by the present Prime Minister 
that in case of war she should not 
stand alone? If it be true, as we see 
in the public Press, that a crisis of 
affairs has been reached; if it be true 
that we are prepared to back up Austria ; 
then I say that the position is indeed 
serious, and that the statement that 
our relations with Foreign Powers are 
friendly, is hardly correct. There are 
some remarks with regard to Egypt 
which I shall defer to another opportu- 
nity. I recollect what took place in this 
House last Session with regard to Bur- 
mah. I obtained information from 
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gentlemen who had served in the 
country, and knowing something about 
the malaria after the floods had sub- 
sided, I begged to call attention to the 
fact that the country was most un- 
healthy. [Zaughter.} Hon. Gentlemen 
laugh at my having given utterance to 
what has practically turned out to be a 
fact. But what has happened since ? 
The Commander-in-Chief — the senior 
officer in Burmah—has died of that 
malaria. I do not think that a very 
laughing matter. We were told at that 
time that everything was perfectly quiet 
in Burmah; that there were only a few 
dacoits straying up and down the 
country, but that they could soon be 
settled by sending out a small force. 
But what has occurred ? Practically 
speaking, General Roberts, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, has been 
obliged to go over and take the com- 
mand of the troops, and matters are 
very far from settled. Finally, with 
regard to Ireland, the remaining portion 
of the Queen’s Speech deals with the 
condition of that country. Throughout 
the course of this debate, we have heard 
a great deal about the unhappy con- 
dition of things which has existed there. 
We have been told that since the in- 
auguration of a Tory régime, affairs in 
Ireland have been very quiet. For my 
own part, I believe it. I go further, 
and say I know for a fact that those 
affairs are extremely quiet: the Irish 
people were never more quiet in their 
lives. But what has brought about 
this reign of tranquillity in Ireland? It 
has not been the Tory Administration, 
it has not been the commencement of a 
20 years’ “firm government.” No; on 
the contrary, the present peaceful con- 
dition of Ireland is solely due to the 
introduction of a measure of justice by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). It is 
that measure which enables Irishmen 
to come forward and say, ‘‘ Well, at 
last we have found that there are good 
points in Englishmen, and we have at 
last found a large number of English 
Members—almost a majority” [ Laugh- 
ter |—hon. Members may laugh, but we 
were only 30 votes behind—they will 
say, ‘‘ We have at last found almost a 
majority in this House who are ready 
to go the utmost length in their en- 
deavour to provide adequately for the 
wants of our native land.” That is 
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practically what has promoted this 
feeling of peace and good-will in 
our country. When we go into this 
Land Question, what did the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) say down at 
Dartford not so very long ago? He told 
people there that dual ownership of land 
was impossible. What does that mean ? 
It means that the present existing sys- 
tem of landlord and tenant cannot go on 
any longer. The noble Lord, it must be 
remembered, was at that time a most 
responsible Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, probably one of the most 
responsible Members of Government 
sitting on the Benches opposite—aye, 
even at the present moment. When 
such a person as the noble Lord makes 
such a statement as that, I think it is 
time even for a Tory Government to take 
the matter into their serious considera- 
tion—I mean the fact that dual owner- 
ship of land is impossible. But we also 
find that clearly set forth in the reports 
of Land Commissioners. If any hon. 
Members will take up the Report issued 
by Mr. Walters, or that written by Mr. 
McCarthy, he will find it stated by both 
of them—as indeed it is laid down by 
many other gentlemen—that the judicial 
rents that were fixed two years ago are 
impossible, and are really rack-rents at 
the present moment. These gentlemen, 
it must be remembered, are authorities 
who have been charged in Ireland with 
the duty of judicating between landlord 
and tenant. If they come to you and 
say that the rents which they have fixed 
are at the present time impossible, I 
think it is high time for us to give the 
subject careful consideration. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the Plan of Campaign, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) stated not long ago in a 
letter he wrote that the plan was per- 
fectly legal. We have heard from the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, that it was both illogical 
and illegal. That is not the view of 
Trish Law Officers of the Crown [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Well, the Attorney General for 
Ireland has been here night after night, 
and surely he would have contradicted 
the allegation which has been repeated 
over and over again if it were not true. 
We all know that what has been written 
still remains ; the letter written by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
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mains to this very day and cannot be 
denied. However, I myself know some- 
thing about this Plan of Campaign. I 
know that the people are in earnest in 
carrying it out. I have seen it initiated 
several times. I have seen it commenced 
by the tenants, and perhaps it would 
amaze people sitting in this House to 
know that really the Irish tenantry are 
most moderate in their demands. We 
all know that when any body of men 
combine together for the purpose of 
carrying any point, there are some 
amongst them who will go in for stronger 
measures and for a higher reduction 
than others; but I can assure you, Sir, 
and this House, that in all the instances 
where I have seen the Plan of Campaign 
initiated—and they have not been few 
—certainly the majority of the people 
have gone in for a minimum reduction of 
rent. I recollect a case within the last 
fortnight, where two or three of the 
tenants wanted to get a reduction in 
their rents of 40 per cent, but the ma- 
jority of the other tenants said ‘‘ We 
won’t have that; let us have a 
fair medium;” and, accordingly, 25 
per cent was agreed to by the 
majority. All these people are 
very much abused from time to time, 
and abused, I am afraid, by Gentlemen 
who know very little about them. It 
has been my privilege, both in the 
exercise of my profession, and since I 
have become acquainted with the Na- 
tionalist Members occupying these 
Benches, to mix intimately with the 
people, and this I can safely say, as the 
result of my experience, that intolerance 
and bigotry, and that extreme method 
of dealing with the landlord which is 
supposed to be characteristic of the Irish 
people, do not really exist. I can assure 
the House that if you take them in 
bodies you will find them tolerant and 
ready to deal in the fairest way with 
their landlords or any people set over 
them. Fortunately we have got a hear- 
ing in England. It is satisfactory to 
find that those who have opposed this 
measure of peace and good-will to Ire- 
land are gradually beginning to see the 
error of their ways; and I think that in 
the course of this debate no one could 
have helped being struck with the 
language which has fallen from the 
Leaders of the Unionist Party in the 
House. I myself was perfectly sensible 
of the moderation they showed in their 
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speeches, especiaily when referring to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
whose name will ever be enshrined 
in the hearts of the Irish people. As 
the hour is late, I must apologize for 
having trespassed so long upon the time 
of the House. I will only say this 
much, that if matters go on as they are 
going on at the present time, I sincerely 
hope that that measure of policy and 
of peace promoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
will shortly be again taken up and car- 
ried to its full completion. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg, Sir, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Cremer.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tnt TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smith) (Strand, 
Westminster): If it is the intention of 
the hon. Member to make his speech on 
the Amendment of which he has given 
notice, I shall make no opposition to the 
adjournment. I understand that to be 
the intention of the hon. Member, but I 
wish to appeal to the House, now that 
we have at last reached the first stage of 
the consideration of the Address, to pro- 
ceed with as much despatch as is con- 
sistent with the due consideration of the 
important questions before us; and to 
remember that we have a reputation to 
maintain as the Chamber for the conduct 
of the Public Business of this country, as 
well as for the adequate discussion of 
public affairs. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till to-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{Bu 1.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Jackson). 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, to-morrow, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee.” — 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I feel 
I shall have to move an Amendment to 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the Question of the day for going 
into Committee on this Bill. This even- 
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ing, I and some of my Colleagues felt it 
to be our duty to put down on the Paper 
several very important Amendments, 
and two Instructions to the Committee ; 
and I think it only reasonable that 
these Amendments and Instructions 
should be circulated for at least two or 
three days before the House resolves 
itself into Committee so that hon. Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matters amongst thomselves, 
in all their bearings upon the Bill, be- 
fore the measure goes into Committee. 
The Bill is a very important one; and, 
without going into the subject of it, I 
may mention that at present the judicial 
system of Ireland is conducted in a most 
extravagant manner. I do not think the 
House can even have the slightest idea of 
the enormous extravagance that obtains 
in connection with the judicial system in 
Treland. For all these reasons, I would 
move that the House on Thursday next 
resolve itself into Committee on this 


Bill. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ to leave out 
the word ‘To-morrow,’ in order to in- 
sert the words ‘Thursday next,’”— 
(Mr. Chance,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.): I have already stated 
that the attempts of hon. Members to 
extend this measure, so as to make it a 
general Irish Judicature Bill, will lead 
to its withdrawal; and if that is done 
the vacant Judgeship in the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ireland will have 
to be filled up. If that takes place the 
fault, of course, will lie with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and not with us. I 
cannot undertake to put the Bill down 
on a day when it will be reached before 
half-past 12. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I know no necessity for the appointment 
of a new Judge to the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, except it be to give a 
place to the present Irish Attorney Gene- 
ral, who has been most unfortunate in 
the discharge of the functions of his pre- 
sent Office. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Sir, I 
am more or less astounded at the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland. Does he 
really and seriously mean to say that he 
is going to throw away the money of the 
State in the way he suggests, in a mo- 
ment of petulance, merely because he 
fails to obtain a certain stage of the Bill 
on the day he desires? This is a mea- 
sure which requires very careful con- 
sideration and considerable amendment, 
and, certainly, is not one that we should 
endeavour to pass through the House in 
a great hurry. Weare told that a very 
able Member of the Government has 
left it on the score of economy, and I 
would, therefore, appeal to the Govern- 
ment to say whether it would not be 
more discreet not to fill up the vacancy 
in the Common Pleas, than to incur an 
altogether unnecessary expenditure in 
the adoption of an opposite course? 
They should say that there should be no 
appointment made in the room of Mr. 
Justice Morris, who has been moved 
from the Court of Common Pleas to the 
Court of Queen's Bench. I can remem- 
ber when it was customary for Queen’s 
Counsel, in cases of necessity, to sit as 
Judges ; and when it was customary also 
for a Judge of Appeal, in case of pres- 
sure, to go on Circuit. I therefore trust 
that, as no inconveniences are likely to 
arise, that the adjournment moved by 
my hon. Friend will be agreed to. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has thrown out to 
us what I can only describe as a threat. 
He has said that if the House is not 
pleased to pass this Bill by a certain 
time, he will proceed to fill up .the 
vacancy in the Court of Common Pleas. 
As I understand it, the reason he gives 
for that view is that, unless some such 
step is taken, and unless the vacancy is 
filled up in some way, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas will not be able to sit for the 
transaction of the business before it. 
But I would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that that is not the case. 
Under the Judicature Act one Judge 
constitutes a Court, and one Judge can 
sit as a full Court, and has authority to 
act and give decisions. Not only can 
one Judge sit, but if one can sit, two 
can. As the House is aware, there is 
only one vacancy at present, and there 
are two Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas still in being. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must draw the at- 
tention of the hon. Member to the fact 
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that the Question before the House is that 
the words ‘‘ next Thursday” be substi- 
tuted for ‘this day,” and that, there- 
fore, general remarks on the subject of 
the Bill are irrelevant. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I will conclude with this: 
There can be no urgency for this Bill, 
inasmuch as the Court of Common Pleas 
will be fully constituted without the 
third Judge—the two Judges will be 
fully competent to sit in the name and 
with the authority of that Court. I ven- 
ture to say that nine out of every ten 
decisions given by the Court of Common 
Pleas since it was created, now nearly 10 
years ago, have been by two Judges and 
not by three. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land will reconsider his decision, and 
without, perhaps, consenting to postpone 
the Committee stage until Thursday, will 
fix Monday for it in order that there 
may be an interval of more than 12 
hours for the Amendments on the Paper 
to be considered. I cannot believe that 
he is altogether serious in the course 
which he intimated would be taken in 
the event of the Committee Stage being 
postponed beyond ‘this day,” as I feel 
convinced he will not allow this oppor- 
tunity to slip by without taking advan- 
tage of it to bring about a very much 
needed reform. If I have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the Bill, I shall 
endeavour to show that it would be a 
monstrous waste of public money to fill 
up this vacancy in the Court of Common 
Pleas at all. I hope hon. Members 
below the Gangway on this side of the 
House will be content to allow the Com- 
mittee Stage to be taken on Monday, 
and I would ask the right hon. Baronet 
opposite to name Monday instead of 
‘this day.” 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The matter is, perhaps, not worth wrang- 
ling about, and if it would be more con- 
venient to hon. Members, I should be 
glad to adopt the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
If all hon. Gentlemen want is discussion 
of that which lies within the scope of 
this Bill, I shall be willing and ready, 
and even anxious, to give an opportunity 
for it. But if hon. Members from Ire- 
land wish to turn the measure into a 
general Irish Judicature Bill, it would, 
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as I have said, be impossible to proceed 
with it. If we cannct pass the Bill with 
expedition, we shall be obliged, though 
much against our wish, to fill up the 
vacant Judgeship. I merely state this 
as a fact, and not as a threat. I am, 
however, quite willing to defer the Com- 
mittee stage until Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
it would be found that Thursday would 
be a more convenient day. [Sir Micnazr 
Hicxs-Beacu: No; I will not consent 
to a postponement until Thursday. | 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to state my reasons. In all 
probability, the very important Amend- 
ment to the Address, which stands in 
the name of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
will come on on Monday; and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that that Amendment 
will be disposed of at such a time as it 
would be proper to take up the conside- 
ration of this Bill. This Bill raises a 
very important Constitutional question— 
the question of the promotion of Judges; 
and therefore it ought to be considered 
at a time when the House is able to give 
proper attention to it. The warning or 
threat which the right hon. Gentleman 
casts out to us, that if the Bill is not 
passed immediately it will be necessary 
to fill up the Chief Justiceship, does not 
impress us very much, because, after the 
valuable opinion which the present At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
has given of the Plan of Campaign, we 
think he would make as good a Chief 
Justice as anyone else. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber press his Amendment ? 

Mr. CHANCE: I fear I must press 
it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee deferred till Tu-morrew. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—_- 


COLONIAL SERVICE [PENSIONS. | 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the 
extension and amendment, in certain cases, of 
the Colonial Governors’ Pensions Acts, 1865 
and 1872, and of “The Superannuation Act, 
1859.”” 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSURANCE. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the best system of Na- 
tional Provident Assurance.—( Mr. Rankin.) 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Sandys, Bill to regu- 
late Proceedings under ‘‘ The Church Discipline 
Act, 1840,”’ and the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874,”’ and to amend the same, ordered to 
be brought in by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Wardle, 
and Mr. Joicey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 156.} 


CONTUMACY IMPRISONMENT ABOLITION 
BILL. 


On motion of Colonel Sandys, Bill to abolish 
Imprisonment for Contumacy in proceeding 
under the Church Discipline Act of 1840 and 
the Public Worship Act of 1874, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Whitley, 
Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Joicey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 157 ] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Standing 
Orders Committee, appointed and nominated. 
Punic Brrrs—First Reading—Appellate Juris- 
diction * (15). 

Second Reading—Pluralities Act Amendment * 
(14). 

Third Reading — Christchurch (Southampton) 
Charter (Correction of Error)® (4), and 
passed. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876—Was presented by The Lord Cuan- 
CELLOR ; read 1*. (No. 15.) 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 
Committee : 

E. Cadogan. E. 
(Ld. Privy Seal.) E. 


Morley. 
Amherst. 


M. Winchester. FE. Camperdown. 
M. Bath. 3. Ducie. 
E. Lathom. E. Sydney. 
(Ld. Chamberlain.) E. Wharncliffe. 
E. Devon. E. de Montalt. 
E. Lindsay. V. Hutchinson. 
E. Carnarvon. V. Hardinge. 
E. Milltown. V. Eversley. 
E. Belmore. V. Oxenbridge. 
E. Powis. L. deRos. 
E, Verulam. L, Clinton, 
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L. Saye and Sele. L. Silchester. 
L. Balfour of Burleigh. L. Kintore. 


L. Boyle. L. Sudeley. 

L. Digby. L. Belper. 

L. Thurlow. L. Hartismere. 

L. Hopetoun. L. Wolverton. 

L. Foxford. L. Sandhurst. 

L. Colchester. L. Colville of Culross. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Comurrrez — Elections 
(Intervention of Peers, &c.), appointed and 
nominated, 

Pustic Britis — Resolution in Committee — 
Ordered — First Reading — Colonial Service 
(Pensions) * [158]. 

Ordered—First Reading —Ecclesiastical Assess- 
ments (Scotland) (No. 2)* [160]; Foynes 
Harbour (Transfer) * [159]. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—IMPROVED 
POSTAL SERVICE AT KINSALE, 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Postmaster General, What steps have 
been taken to secure an earlier arrival 
and delivery of the evening mails in 
Kinsale ; and, whether, in view of the 
near approach of the fishery season, he 
will take the matter into his immediate 
consideration, and endeavour to provide 
an improved postal service, at all events 
during the fishing season ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
For the day mail to and from Kinsale 
the Office makes use of such trains as 
the Railway Company run for traffic 
purposes ; and trains more closely fitted 
at Cork to the Dublin Day Mail could 
only be obtained at a large additioual 
expenditure altogether out of proportion 
to the postal benefit to be afforded. 
Steps were taken recently with a view 
to accelerating the delivery of the letters 
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in Kinsale after arrival, and this was as 
far as the Department felt warranted in 
going; but if the hon. Member can put 
me in possession of further information 
on the subject, I shall be very glad to 
consider whether any further improve- 
ment can be effected. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS— CONVEY- 
ANCE OF MAILS TO NEW YORK. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General, When the cur- 
rent contract for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s mails to New York will ex- 
pire; and upon what conditions and 
terms the service is thereafter to be 
maintained ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The current agreemonts for the convey- 
ance of mails to New York will expire 
on the last day of this month. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for the mainten- 
ance of an efficient service after that 
time; but the actual conditions have not 
yet been determined. I hope, however, 
to make a further statement on this sub- 
ject in the course of a few days. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say now whether it is in- 
tended to continue the tri-weekly service 
vid Queenstown ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I think it would be 
premature for me to offer any observa- 
tions on the matter; but I hope in a few 
days to do so. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EX- 
CONSTABLE MARTIN JOYCE. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
(for Sir THomas Esmonpe) (Dublin Co., 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If ex- 
constable Martin Joyce, who left the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in November 
last, has served 30 years of general good 
conduct in the Force; if for the last 
eight years there have been no com- 
plaints or punishments of any kind 
against him; and, if, under the cir- 
cumstances, the provisions of the In- 
spector General’s Circular of 9th May 
1883 will be permitted to apply in his 
case, so that he may draw his full pen- 
sion of £64 a-year? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): 
The constable mentioned was several 
times guilty of serious misconduct, in- 
cluding drunkenness, and was once 
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actually warned for dismissal. Under 
these circumstances, the Discharge Board 
properly recommended him for a reduced 
pension. The Circular referred to does 
not preclude such a course. Not only 
does the Statute empower the granting 
of reduced pensions, but it has been the 
invariable practice to exercise that power 
in proper cases. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—LENZIE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Secretary for Scot- 
land, Whether it is the case that in the 
Lenzie Public School, under the Cadder 
and Kirkintilloch School Boards (the 
only public school in Lenzie), the lowest 
school fees charged for infants is 7s. 6d. 
per quarter, rising to £1 10s. per quarter 
in Standards V. and VI.; what number 
of children, if any, of the Railway 
servants and of the working-classes 
attend said school; and, whether Lenzie 
Public School is on the list of State- 
aided schools in Scotland, in receipt of 
Government Grant and the benefits of 
local taxation ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour) (Manchester, E.): The Lenzie 
Public School has not yet been placed 
upon the list of schools credited with 
annual grant. Some correspondence 
has taken place with regard to the 
scale of fees; and while my Lords have 
sanctioned, under reserve, a scale of fees 
corresponding with that adopted in 
other schools of a similar class, that 
scale is subject to revision, and the 
payment of grant will depend upon the 
proportion which the whole fees bear to 
the average attendance. My Lords have 
no means whatever of knowing any- 
thing as to the class of children attend- 
ing the school. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT OF BOYLE. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
(Roscommon, N.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to a report stating that the conduct of 
Messieurs Webb, Whitby Lynch, and 
Kirkwood caused a disturbance in the 
Boyle Borough Court ; whether these 
gentlemen are Justices of the Peace 
for the Petty Sessions District of Boyle; 
and whether they are in the habit of 
hearing and deciding cases in which 
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one or other of them is interested ; 
and, if so, whether the Government 
will eall the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micuart Hicks - Bzacn) 
(Bristol, W.): I have no information 
which would enable me to make any 
communication to the Lord Chancellor 
with regard to the Justices named in the 
Question. I would point out to the 
hon. Gentleman that persons aggrieved 
may themselves make complaints to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 1877. — MR. 
HEALY, GOVERNOR OF CLARE 
COUNTY PRISON, 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether itis a fact that, after 
a few years’ service as Governor of Clare 
County Prison, Mr. Healy was awarded 
a yearly pension of £117, charged upon 
the county rates, and that the Clare 
Grand Jury were not consulted on the 
subject ; upon what authority this course 
was taken; and if Mr. Healy still holds 
a salaried position as a public servant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
Seven years ago Mr. Healy was granted 
a pension of the amount stated; £102 
per annum of this sum is payable by the 
late prison authority, and the balance 
by the Treasury. The pension was 
awarded, in the usual course, by the 
Lords of the Treasury, who had all 
the facts before them. It is not usual 
to consult the Grand Juries with re- 
ference to prison officers’ superan- 
nuation, as the matter is regulated by 
statute—(Section 32 of the Prisons Act, 
1877). Iam not aware how Mr. Healy 
is now employed. 

Mr. COX asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that Mr. Healy 
held exactly the same position with re- 
gard to the Mullingar Prison, and got 
the same salary ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
am not aware. If he returned to the 
Public Service, the general rule would be, 
that he would no longer receive a pen- 
sion; but I will inquire into the matter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
EXTRA POLICE IN COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, If it isa fact that the county cess 
in the County Clare is from 40 to 50 per 
cent higher than that of the adjoinin 
counties of Galway, Tipperary, an 
Limerick ; ifit is a fact that the charge 
for the maintenance of the extra police 
force in the county amounts to over 
£4,000 a-year levied off the overbur- 
dened occupiers of land in the county; 
and, if, having regard to the peaceable 
state of the county, the Irish Govern- 
ment will withdraw at an early date 
the extra police force ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
There is no doubt that the county cess 
in County Clare is much higher than in 
the adjoining counties mentioned by the 
hon. Member, and, having regard to 
their comparative size and valuation, 
this can hardly be wondered at. With 
regard to the extra police, they have 
been reduced within the last two years 
from 172 to 130. The subject is con- 
stantly under attention; but I regrot 
that the Government cannot at the pre- 
sent time make any further reduction. 
The latest Returns as to their cost show 
something under the figure mentioned 
by the hon. Member. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
CHURCHYARD BOTTOM Woon, 
HIGHGATE, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the hon. Member for the 
Epping Division of Essex, Whether 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
adopted or prepared any plan involving 
the appropriation, in whole or in part, 
of the Churchyard Bottom Wood, at 
Highgate, for building purposes ; 
whether they have had any correspon- 
dence or negotiations with the Hornsey 
Local Board relative to the purchase of 
such Wood; and, if so, whether such 
correspondence or information as to 
such negotiations will be laid before 
Parliament ; and whether the Com- 
missioners will give an undertaking 
that, before the appropriation of the 
Wood to building purposes is deter- 
mined upon an opportunity will be 
afforded to Parliament of expressing an 
opinion on the subject ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): ‘The Commissioners 
have made an offer to sell the property 
to the Hornsey Local Board, and the 
period for which that offer is available 
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has not yet expired. The Commissioners 
have not adopted any other plan for 
appropriating the land. They have no 
objection to produce the correspondence. 
They are not prepared to give the under- 
taking asked for in the last paragraph 
of the Question. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS— 
ST. MARY, HORNSEY. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table a Return of 
the property held by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in the parish of St. 
Mary, Hornsey, in addition to Highgate 
Woods; and, of the annual income 
derived therefrom ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvartr-Worrttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The hon. Member must 
see that a Return granted in respect of 
one parish could scarcely be refused in 
respect of others. Disclosure of the 
Commissioners’ landed income in se- 
parate parishes would cause great ex- 
pense, and, in many cases, would 
amount to a disclosure of sums received 
from individual tenants or lessees. On 
these grounds, I feel unable to consent 
to the Return for which the hon. Mem- 
ber asks. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MR. HILLAS, 
HIGH SHERIFF, SLIGO CO. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Hillas, 
the present High Sheriff of the county 
of Sligo, has, since the commencement 
of his year of office, evicted tenants on 
his own estate at Templeboy ; and, if so, 
whether in so doing he acted illegally in 
officiating as High Sheriff in his own 
interest; whether these tenants, who 
owed two years’ rent, offered to pay 
one and a-half year’s rent last October, 
and the remaining half year at Christ- 
mas following; and, whether Mr. Hillas 
refused this offer ? 

Tue OCHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol W.): 
On the 26th of last month three tenants 
were evicted on the estate of Mr. Hillas, 
two of them owing two years’ rent, and 
the other four years’ rent. Mr. Hillas 
has not yet been sworn in as High 
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made an offer to Mr. Hillas which was 
not accepted; but I do not know whether 
the statement is accurate. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that it 
was a fact that Mr. Hillas had acted at 
the evictions in the capacity of High 
Sheriff, and that, on a representation 
made to him by the Rev. Father Conway, 
he retired when he found it was ‘legal ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Mr. Hillas was not High Sheriff at the 
time. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: He is for this 
year. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND)—PULLENDIVA PIER. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Pullen- 
diva Pier, Dromore West, is still un- 
finished, though the grant for its erec- 
tion was made in 1880; and, if so, 
whether it is intended to issue a further 
specification for its completion, as the 
original plan, though duly carried out 
by the contractor, has been found totally 
inadequate for the requirements of the 
fishermen of the district ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
These works were only carried out by the 
contractor in accordance with the ori- 
ginal plan, and were handed over as 
tinished to the care of the Grand Jury. 
I am informed that further works were 
applied for under the Sea Fisheries Act 
of 1883; but the Commissioners of 
Public Works were unable to comply 
with the application. The matter is 
rather one for the Treasury than for 
me. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIFE-SAVING 
GEAR ON “ KAPUNDA,” AND CERTAIN 
CASUALTIES IN 1886. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, What life-saving gear 
in the shape of boats, folding boats, 
rafts, life belts, and life buoys wascarried 
by the lost emigrant ship Aapunda when 
she left Plymouth on December 17th 
with 313 souls on board, and for how 
many persons in the aggregate this 
provided floating apparatus in case of 
accident; and, further, if he can state 
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proportion of shipwrecks to the whole 
number were caused by collisions ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Kapunda had on board two life-boats 
and four other boats, of a total capacity 
of 1,637°5 cubic feet, which would give, 
at the rate of 10 cubic feet per pas- 
senger, accommodation for 163 statute 
adults. She had no folding boats nor 
rafts. There were 18 life belts and six 
life buoys on board. The law on the 
subject was complied with, and the in- 
specting officers have no authority and 
no power to require more. I am not 
yet in a position to give particulars of 
the number of lives lost during the year 
1886; but during 1885—the last year 
for which the figuresare complete—there 
were lost 278 passengers and 1,797 crew. 
The proportion of shipwrecks caused by 
collision to the whole number of ship- 
wrecks in 1885, was 10°25 per cent. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT said, in 
consequence of the Answer given, that 
there was not boat accommodation for 
one-half of the number on board, he 
should ask tke right hon Gentleman the 
Leader of the House ——[‘‘ Order! ”’ } 


REDUCTION OF RENTS (SCOTLAND)— 
TRUSTEES OF LANDED ESTATES. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 

asked the Lord Advocate, Whetber he in- 
tends to bring in a Bill to authorize 
trustees of landed estates to grant re- 
duction of rents when they think it 
would be for the interest of the trust to 
do so? 

Tot LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities) : Trustees at present 
have power in Scotland to grant reduc- 
tions of rents, subject to their being 
responsible for their action, if benefici- 
aries can show that it was not justifiable 
in the circumstances. I shall consider 
whether it is advisable to encourage the 
action of trustees in this direction by 
enabling them to get protection by 
approval of a Court at the time the 
action is taken, so as to save them 
from the risk of their action being 
afterwards impugned. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) — FISHERMEN 
OF LOUGH NEAGH. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, If he be aware that the 
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fishermen of Lough Neagh are put to 
considerable expense in repairing their 
boats, by reason of their having to drag 
them on the shingle a great distance to 
land their fish, and if the Conservators 
of Fisheries will cause wooden jetties 
and pontoons to be made at Derryadd, 
and other bays in the Lough, to remedy 
the grievance of which the fishermen 
complain ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micrarr. Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
No complaints of this kind have been 
made to the Inspectors of Fisheries. 
The Conservators are not under the con- 
trol of the Government; but the Inspec- 
tors will communicate with them. They 
do not think, however, that that body 
have any funds at their disposal out of 
which they could defray the cost of the 
suggested work. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ASSIZES—ORDINARY JURORS. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether he is aware of the hardship 
attendant upon the summoning of or- 
dinary jurors to serve at the Assizes in 
Ireland; and, if it is the intention of 
the Government to take any steps by 
which men who are totally unable to 
meet the expenses involved in continuous 
attendance at said Assizes shall be re- 
imbursed their actual expenditure ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have long been aware of the 
hardship which jurors of small means 
are subjected to by attending Assizes at 
a distance from their homes. It is, 
however, a necessary consequence of our 
jury system that individuals in the dis- 
charge of their duty are often obliged 
to suffer serious inconvenience. It 
would be hardly possible to re-imburse 
them for their actual expenditure with- 
out violating some of the principles on 
which the jury system rests. The sub- 
ject is a difficult one, and I am afraid I 
cannot promise anything; but I will 
consult my Colleagues on the matter. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTION AT 
RATHKEALE. 

Coronet SANDYS (Lancashire,8. W., 
Bootie) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
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following telegraphic report of the state 
of Ireland, dated 29th January— 

‘¢ An attempted eviction near Rathkeale had 
to be abandoned owing to the large force of 
people assembled there ; the houses were well 
fortified, and several men arrived armed with 
scythes and pitchforks, The occupants of the 
houses threw boiling water upon the bailiffs 
when they ventured to approach the dwellings; ’’ 
and, if this report is substantially correct, 
what directions will be given to the 
police as to their action against armed 
resistance to the Law, until such resist- 
ance is broken ? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the Question, I wish to ask him whether 
he is aware the attempted eviction was 
that of a poor widow who owed an ex- 
orbitant rent; and whether, previous 
to proceedings being taken against her, 
she made an offer to submit the amount 
of rent to fair arbitration, which the 
landlord declined to do ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnaet Hicks-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Abraham), I 
have to say, in the first place, that Mrs. 
Scanlon had been evicted long ago—so 
long ago as August, 1885—and was re- 
— as caretaker, and that, while 

olding possession as caretaker under 
the Petty Sessions decree, this last evic- 
tion was carried out. In reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Sandys) I would say that I hope he will 
not form his opinion as to the state of Ire- 
land from isolated occurrences of this 
kind. The report mentioned in this 
Question contained a grossly exaggerated 
account of the circumstances to which it 
relates. Itis true that on the first occa- 
sion when the eviction was attempted it 
was not carried out. This was because 
the Sheriff had not provided himself 
with implements to enable him to effect 
an entrance into the house. There was 
no assemblage of persons outside of any 
kind. On the second occasion the evic- 
tion was carried out; and I am informed 
that a settlement was subsequently 
arrived at between the landlord and the 
tenant, and that the tenant was re-in- 
stated as tenant, under a new agreement, 
at a reduced rent. The case does not 
appear to show any necessity for new 
directions to the Constabulary; but, 
with reference to other reports of the 
same kind as this, I may say generally 
that, where an attempt to carry out an 
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Expedition. 
eviction has failed, it has always been 
carried out at a later date; and while I 
have the honour to be Chief Secretary 
for Ireland I will do my best to secure 
that it always shall be. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
WILLIAM CRIBBIN, MULLINGAR 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether William 
Cribbin, late Storekeeper in the Mul- 
lingar Lunatic Asylum, was at the 
meeting of the Governors of that In- 
stitution, held on the 16th of Nov- 
ember, 1882, awarded a pension of 
£25 10s. per annum, being seventeen 
sixtieths of his salary and emoluments, 
the amount to which he was duly en- 
titled by Act of Parliament; whether 
this award was subsequently reduced by 
the officials in Dublin Castle to £12 10s. 
per annum; and, whether they acted 
legally in so doing ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
William Cribbin’s pension was reduced 
on the ground, among others, of incom- 
petency, and the Governors are legally 
justified in the course they have taken. 


THE HAYTIAN GOVERNMENT— 
CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Mr. Hill, of the Foreign 
Office, has made a Report of the result of 
his investigations made last yeur into the 
case of Mr. Frederick B. Coles, impri- 
soned by the Haytian Government, and 
into the cases of other British subjects 
having claims upon that Government; 
and, if so, whether that Report will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, E.): Mr. Hill has made a Report 
on the case of Mr. F. B. Coles, and on 
the cases of other British claimants in 
Hayti. Some of the claims have not 
yet been disposed of, and Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to present 
any Papers on the subject, as the nego- 
tiations are still pending. 


EGYPT—MILITARY EXPEDITION— 
SCIENTIFIC REPORTS ON THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he has any objection to 
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publish the Scientific Reports made to 
theWar Department by Major Pariott, 
New South Wales Engineers, whilst 
serving with the Australian Contingent, 
and attached to the Staff of General 
Graham in the Eastern Soudan, relating 
to the discovery of sources for fresh 
water supply, and mineral products in 
that country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I am afraid I cannot publish 
this Report, which is accompanied by 
drawings of great interest in themselves, 
but of which the reproduction would be 
very expensive; and I am not aware 
that any —— interest would be served 
by its publication. But I shall be happy 
to show it to my hon. Friend. 


EAST AFRICA—THE LONDON CON- 
FERENCE—THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is able 
to confirm the truth of the statement 
contained in Zhe Times of the 11th of 
December last, to the effect that the 
recent Conference in London with re- 
gard to East Africa has resulted in a 
complete agreement as to the frontiers 
of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, as well as 
in an understanding between England 
and Germany as to their respective 
spheres of interest in that part of the 
world; whether the said agreement has 
received the assent of the French Go- 
vernment and of the Sultanof Zanzibar; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to make any statement, or 
to present any Papers relating to the 
work of the Delimitation Commission, 
and of the London Conference ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, E.): A complete agreement has 
been arrived at between England and 
Germany as to the frontiers of the Sul- 
tanate, and as to the respective spheres 
of interest of the two countries. The 
French Government and the Sultan of 
Zanzibar have assented to those por- 
tions of the Agreement in which they 
are interested. Papers are in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly be presented. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS—FEES. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, Whether, in 
raising the fee for the naturalization of 
aliens from £1 to £5, he is aware that 
it had been £1 for many years prior to 
1880, and that it was reduced again to 
£1 in May last by the late Home Sec- 
retary, after the presentation of a Me- 
morial, signed by 93 Members of the 
House of Commons of all shades of 
political opinion, pointing out that the 
charge (with stamps and Law expenses 
amounting to between £8 and £10) pre- 
vented many respectable foreigners from 
becoming British subjects, although by 
the Juries Act of 1870 they are com- 
pelled, after 10 years’ residence, to serve 
on juries, and praying for the reduction 
of the fee to £1 ; and whether he will 
state the grounds on which the fee was 
again raised ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marttuews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
facts are as stated in the hon. Member’s 
Question, and I was fully aware of them 
when I decided to raise the fee again to 
£5. In 1880, the decision to raise the 
fee from £1 to £5 was approved by Sir 
Richard Cross, and afterwards adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir William Harcourt). I do not con- 
sider that sufficient reasons exist to 
justify a departure from the decision 
of these right hon. Gentlemen, for I am 
not satisfied with the reasons which 
were urged upon my immediate Prede- 
cessor (Mr. Childers) last year, and 
which finally induced him to lower the 
fee. I agree with the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1869 in thinking that, ‘‘to be 
a British subject is a valuable privilege, 
and to be considerately imparted,” and 
£5 does not appear to me to be too large 
a sum to pay for the privilege, and for 
the inquiries which are necessary before 
a certificate of naturalization can be 
granted. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
information has reached him that on the 
understanding that the fee was to be 
£1, 200 aliens in the East of London, 
whose average residence in England has 
been 15 years, have been asscciated 
together since last October to pay their 
naturalization fee and costs by weekly 
instalments; and, whether, in the event 
of his maintaining the fee at £5, he will 
permit those persons, provided their 
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references prove to be satisfactory, to be 
naturalized at the lower fee ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews)(Birmingham, E.) : Informa- 
tion has reached mo that Associations 
exist such as the hon. Member referred 
to in his second Question, in which the 
rights of British nationality are secured 
to the members by drawing a winning 
number in a lottery. I can make no 
exception in favour of members of these 
Associations or of any other person. 


POLICE BILL (SCOTLAND)— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshbire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
intends to introduce and proceed with a 
general Police Bill for Scotland at an 
early date? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities), in reply, said, 
it was intended to introduce a Bill at an 
early date; but he might mention, for 
the information of the hon. Member, 
that any delay that took place was 
only in order that the numerous very 
important, suggestions which had been 
made by Public Bodies and others in 
regard to the terms of the Bill might be 
well considered, and that the Bill might 
be introduced in such a form as should 
make it certain to pass during the pre- 
sent Seesion. 


ARMY—CONVERSION OF HORSE 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Caprain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether those officers belonging to the 
batteries lately converted from Horse to 
Field Artillery may, in addition to 
retaining their uniform, be allowed to 
draw forage for the authorized number 
of their chargers until their re-absorp- 
tion into the Horse Artillery ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Yes, Sir; this concession has been 


AND 


granted to the officers of the batteries of 


Horse Artillery lately announced for 
conversion to field batteries. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— THE 
VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANT. 


Coronet LAURIE (Bath) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If the Com- 
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mittee appointed to report upon the pro- 
posed increase in the Volunteer Capita- 
tion Grant have recommended any 
allowance in connection with marching 
columns; and, if such recommendation 
will receive his sanction ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Yes, Sir; the Committee have recom- 
mended that a daily allowance of 2s. a 
day per man, as in the case of camps, 
should be given to such corps as preferred 
to join an organized marching column 
for three days. I understand that it 
would be a great convenience to many 
Volunteer corps who are now making 
their Spring arrangements to have 
early information as to this recom- 
mendation ; and therefore I may say at 
once that is one which we intend to 
propose for adoption. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table a Return re- 
lating to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
for 1886, similar to that ordered by the 
House on 12th May 1886 for 1885, and 
presented 20th August 1886 ? 
| THe OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
| Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
|These Returns were ordered last year. 
In the event of such Returns being 
moved for again, I will offer no opposi- 
tion ; but their preparation will take con- 
siderable time. 








| EAST AFRICA—MASSOWAH— DEFEAT 
OF AN ITALIAN EXPEDITION. 

| Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
| ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 
| for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are in possession of 
| any information, beyond that which has 
| appeared in the daily papers, respecting 
/recent proceedings of the Italian Go- 
vernment at Massowah, and the reverse 
lately sustained by the troops in the 
| vicinity of that port ? 

| Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
| STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, E.): We have no other in- 
telligence than what has been stated 
‘in the Italian Chamber by Count 
Robilant—namely, that according to 
m- 


\ 
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mandant at Massowah, and dated Janu- 
ary 29, a serious conflict had taken 
place with the Abyssinians, who were 
driven back after four hours’ com- 
bat; and that next day a column sent 
to re-victual Saati was attacked by the 
Abyssinians and destroyed. Sir Evelyn 
Baring has telegraphed to say that there 
are a considerable number of wounded 
at Massowah; and he has been autho- 
rized, with the concurrence of the Lieu- 
tenant General Commanding the British 
Forces in Egypt, to offer assistance in 
the way of sending medical officers and 
stores. 





LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is in- 
tended to introduce the Lunacy Acts 
Amendment Bill which passed the House 
of Lords, and was read a first time in 
this House last Session ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Wortter) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Lord Chancellor has introduced into the 
House of Lords an Amendment Bill 
and a Consolidation Bill. Both of these 
were circulated this morning. 


ARMY—ARMS OF OFFICERS—THE 
REVOLVER. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that no revolver or 
pistol of any kind is at present included 
in the equipment of officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army; and, whether, such being 
the case, he will permit this generally 
recognized as indispensable weapon to 
be officially recognized and prescribed 
for officers by regulation ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or tHE 
ORDNANCE(Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter): 
The revolver is officially recognized as 
an arm for officers to take into the field, 
and ammunition for it is carried in all 
ammunition columns. Although not 
positively ordered to do so, as a matter 
of fact most officers do carry revolvers ; 
but it is considered best not to prescribe 
positively that an officer should carry a 
pistol, because if we did so we should 
have to lay down the pattern; and it is 
desirable he should select for himself, 
when ordered on active service, what he 
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considers to be the best and handiest 
pattern of pistol. 


COAL AND IRONSTONE MINES—RE- 
PORT OF INSPECTORS, 1886. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W. R., Nor- 
manton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
will, on an early date, lay upon the 
Table of the House an Abstract of the 
Report of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector 
of Coal and Ironstone Mines for the year 
1886? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttry) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said : There 
is no Chief Inspector of Mines. No In- 
spector presents a Report in behalf of the 
others. The collected Reports of all the 
{nspectors, under both Coal Mines and 
Metalliferous Mines Acts, are presented 
to Parliament in one book in or about the 
month of April. That publication con- 
tains an abstract similar to that for 
which the hon. Member asks. To pre- 
sent to Parliament such abstract in ad- 
vance would, therefore, lead to the pre- 
sentation twice over of the same matter. 
The abstract is, however, printed in 
advance, usually about the middle of 
March. Copies of it are issued to the 
Mining Press and to some Associations 
connected with the mining industries. 
These have not hitherto included any 
Associations specially representative of 
working miners. I shall be glad to in- 
crease the number of copies to be printed 
of such abstract with a view to its wider 
circulation, pending the appearance of 
the collected Reports, and shall be glad 
to receive the suggestions of hon. Mem- 
bers specially connected with the mining 
industry with regard to the enlargement 
of the list of persons or Associations to 
whom copies should go. 


COAL AND IRONSTONE MINES—DAYS 
OF DRAWING. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W. R., Nor- 
manton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is within 
his power to order Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Coal and Ironstone Mines to 
insert in their Annual Report the num- 
ber of days on which each mine draws 
coal or ironstone; and, if so, will he 
give instructions that this information 
shall be given in their Report for 1886 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrueEws) (Birmingham, E.): The In- 
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spectors have no power to compel owners 
to give them information as to the num- 
ber of days on which each mine draw 
coal or ironstone, so it would be futile 
for me to give them instructions which 
they would be unable to carry out. I 
will, however, bear in mind the hon. 
Member’s suggestion, and consult the 
Inspectors on the subject. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—LOANS 
TO CROFTING PARISHES. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth) asked 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether ar- 
rangements are completed for enabling 
the Fishery Board to make advances by 
way of loan to persons engaged in the 
fishing industry in crofting parishes in 
Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) (Manchester, E.): The rules in 
respect to the loans, referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member, have been 
determined and returned to the Fishery 
Board for Scotland. The Order in Council 
required to give effect to the provisions 
of the Sea Fishing Boats Act is now 
being prepared; and its terms will, I 
hope, be adjusted in the next fortnight. 
The Order will, necessarily, be of a some- 
what complicated character, as it deals 
with a new system of Registration for 
Fishing Boats ; and it has to be carefully 
considered by the Treasury, Customs, 
and Board of Trade, as well as in my 
own Department. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state the number of actual 
tenants evicted on the Glenbeigh pro- 
perty, and the number evicted who 
merely had illegal possession ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
There were 31 cases, some being cases 
of joint tenancy; 45 tenants in all were 
evicted. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, 18 cases were for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and 25 on title. There 
were two cases of sub-tenants, which are 
included in the 45 above mentioned. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM — CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES 

Mr. HEALY (Cork) asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether it 
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is the practice at Assizes and Commis- 
sions in Ireland for Crown Solicitors to 
make inquiries, subsequent to each 
criminal trial where a jury has dis- 
agreed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
who the jurors were who were in favour 
of an acquittal, so that such jurors may 
in succeeding cases be ordered to stand 
by; and, whether, if so, he will direct 
this practice to be discontinued ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): No, Sir; no such practice 
exists as that referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX— 
FOREIGN FIRMS. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
a foreign Company, or firm, represented 
in this Country by an agent only, pays 
any Income Tax upon the profits it 
makes in this Country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes; 
and the liability in such a case has 
been affirmed by the High Court of 
Justice. 


Arswer to Ter 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ SEVENTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. |— 
[See page 84. ] 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 


ton), in rising to move the following 
Amendment at the end of the 4th para- 
graph :— : 

‘* And humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that, inasmuch as the expenses of the prolonged 
occupation of Egypt by a British Force have to 
be borne by the taxpayers of the United King- 
dom, the great majority of whom have no direct 
interest in the Government or affairs of Egypt, 
and that the retention of our Troops in Egypt 
is a cause of suspicion and irritation to Con- 
tinental Governments, and calculated to weaken 
the influence of this Country in the Councils of 
Europe, humbly to pray Her Majesty to take 
immediate steps for recalling the whole of Her 
Forces in Egypt,”— 


said, it was difficult for him to read 
through the history of our doings in 
Egypt without feelings of amazement 
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and shame. Outside of that House he 
had not met anyone who would under- 
take to defend our policy in Egypt. 
There was a feeling of intense hostility 
on the part of the working classes in 
this country to the occupation of Egypt, 
and indeed of all classes who were not 
either bondholders, financiers, or con- 
tractors who supplied swords that would 
not cut, bayonets that were easily bent, 
guns that would not go off, shells that 
would not burst, and trusses of hay 
stuffed with bricks and shavings. There 
were millions of people in this country 
who considered public questions, and 
judged public men in a somewhat rough 
and untutored fashion. These people 
had, however, to be reckoned with. 
They had not learned to distinguish 
between annexation and stealing, nor 
did they interpret a temporary oc- 
cupation as meaning four and a-half 
years; and the difference between mili- 
tary operations and war was to them 
quite incomprehensible. Nor did the 
workmen of this country understand 
why they were to keep our troops in 
Egypt to compel the working people of 
that country to pay exorbitant interest 
on loans which they never sanctioned or 
contracted. Such ignorance on the part 
of our masters was, no doubt, very 
lamentable and very inconvenient ; but 
we should have to face the fact. He 
(Mr. Cremer) did not propose to discuss 
who was answerable for our original 
occupation of Egypt; but he main- 
tained that our present unfortunate posi- 
tion in that country had resulted from 
the Dual Control, which Lord Derby 
had wisely refused to countenance, and 
against which the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had duly cautioned us, but 
which Lord Salisbury had unfortunately 
sanctioned. What had been the net 
result of our armed intervention in 
Egypt? The weight of taxation had 
not been removed from the shoulders of 
the people, justice was not simply and 
fairly administered, the conscription had 
not been abolished, and there was no 
security for life and property in the 
country. Doubtless, something had 
been done in the interest of the bond- 
holders who had made advances to the 
Egyptian Government; but what had 
been done to better the position of those 
atient drudges—the poor people of 
ypt besides imposing upon them an 
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additional burden of four millions to 
re-build a city which we had wickedly 
and wantonly destroyed. Many an- 
swers had been given to the question 
why we had interfered in Egypt at all. 
One answer was that we had interfered 
because the Suez Canal was in danger; 
but when our soldiers went there it was 
discovered there was no danger what- 
ever. Another answer was that Arabi 
Pasha was a rebel, and ought to be put 
down. The result had been that we had 

ut down Arabi Pasha as a rebel, und 

ad a him ou a hero who was 
worshi by the mass of the le 
in Egypt. We abolished the Chamber 
of Notables in Egypt ; but with splendid 
consistency we carefully preserved the 
unrepresentative Chamber of Notables at 
home. What was the Egyptian diffi- 
culty? The best answer to that question 
was contained in the statement made by 
the present Prime Minister (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1884, in which he said— 

‘A loan of £1,000,000 has been advanced by 
the house of Rothschild to the Khedive. .... 
By the Firman which placed the Khedive on 
the Throne the Khedive has no power of con- 
tracting loans except on the permission of his 
creditors. . . . If it be true that the Khedive 
has borrowed this sum of money from the house 
of Rothschild, I do not believe they have ad- 
vanced it upon insufficient security, and I am 
driven to the conclusion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has practically secured Messrs. Rothe- 
schild the repayment of the loan.” 


This was the whole Egyptian difficulty 
in a nutshell. Financiers and bond- 
holders had been powerful enough to 
obtain a guarantee from British Go- 
vernments for the repayment of Egyptian 
loans with interest; and if the financiers 
and bondholders disappeared the problem 
of the Egyptian Question would be easily 
solved. But the important question 
now was how long were they going to 
etop there? Up till now all the answers 
that had been vouchsafed to them had 
been of the most illusory and unsatis- 
factory kind. He considered he had 
good warrant for moving his Amend- 
ment, seeing that the Prime Minister, 
four years ago, declared that he and the 
world were waiting to know what were 
the intentions of the Government of the 
day, and whether they meant to with- 
draw our troops. The world was still 
anxiously waiting for the information 
which the noble Marquess complained 
was not in the Queen’s Speech in 1883. 


[Seventh Night. 
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Why had the noble Marquess not re- 
paired the omission; and, now that he 
was Prime Minister, why did he not 
gratify the anxiety of the world? 
It was the professed desire of public 
men to do what was right when they 
were out of Office and leaving it undone 
when they were in Office which caused 
the masses to lose faith and confidence 
in them. He (Mr. Cremer) had heard 
that the Government had resolved upon 
diminishing our garrison in Egypt, and 
that in a very short time it would 
not exceed a corporal’s guard ; but 
while the British Flag floated in Egypt, 
and only a handful of our troops 
remained, the nucleus of future mis- 
chief would be there. As successive 
Governments had profeszed a sincere 
desire for the evacuation of Egypt, and 
yet for some cause or other had never 
carried those desires into effect, he 
trusted that the House, by clearly mani- 
festing its will, would help the Govern- 
ment to make up their mind and would 
cause a withdrawal not only of a part 
but of the whole of our troops, and 
clear out, bag and baggage, not next 
year or the year after, but forthwith; 
and that the power and influence of this 
country would no longer be employed to 
enforce the claims of the bondholders. 
In using the word “immediate” in his 
Amendment he did not intend to imply 
that a telegraphic message should be sent 
ordering the troops to return within 48 
hours. What he did mean was that they 
should have some definite period fixed 
for the evacuation. It might be three 
or six months, or he should be perfectly 
satiefied if the Government gave a 
pledge to terminate our occupation by 
the end of the present year. If some 
definite period were stated he should 
be perfectly satisfied, and not press 
his Amendment; but they had been 
so repeatedly deceived by so many 
vague promises that he must insist 
on sume absolute pledge. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 4th paragraph, to add the 
words ‘‘and humbly to represent to Her Ma- 
jesty that, inasmuch as the expenses of the pro- 
longed occupation of Egypt by a British Force 
have to be borne by the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, the great majority of whom have no 
direct interest in the Government or affairs of 
Egypt, and that the retention of our Troops in 
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Egypt is a cause of suspicion and irritation to 
Continental Governments, and calculated to 
weaken the influence of this pe seg A in the 
Councils of Europe, humbly to pray Her Ma- 
jesty to take immediate steps for recalling the 
whole of Her Forces from Egypt.”—(Mr. 
Cremer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had ex- 
pressed a wish the other night to have 
some definite issue stated, and he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), therefore, was glad 
they had at last reached a distinct and 
definite issue, and one upon which they 
would ascertain the opinion of the House 
before that evening closed. He would 
not refer to our previous action before 
the year he was about to refer to; but 
he had taken a great interest in the 
Egyptian Question so long ago as 1882, 
when, for the first time, we were seriously 
involved—by which he meant by force 
of arms—in Egypt. He saw at that 
time the injustice of what we were 
doing, and had anticipated the evils at 
which we had now arrived by our inter- 
ference, as he thought any hon. Gentle- 
man who had gone carefully into the 
matter would have done. He should 
like to give what he would call a bird’s- 
eye view of how things had gone on in 
Egypt during the last 11 years. He 
did not think we bad had much to do 
with Egypt prior to 1876. In that year 
Mr. Goschen went out to Egypt, and he 
was armed with a letter from the Foreign 
Secretary of the day, which was his cre- 
dential. In that letter the Foreign 
Secretary declared that Mr. Goschen 
was a Member of the late Government, 
and ‘‘a person of high position and re- 
putation in thiscountry.” Mr. Goschen 
went out with the avowed object of 
putting cm tes upon the Khedive to 
pay off the Egyptian Loans of 1862 and 
1864, which had been issued by Mr. 
Goschen’s London firm. He originated 
and obtained from the Khedive the estab- 
lishment of what is known nowas thecele- 
brated Dual Control. One of the arrange- 
ments under the Dual Control was that 
£1,500,000 should be raised from cul- 
tivators’ estates under the name of 
“ Anticipatory Collection of Land Tax,” 
to pay off the loans he had mentioned ; 
but there was a consideration for that, 
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which was that the Land Tax of the 
Fellaheen should be gradually lessened 
until, in 1886, it would be permanently 
reduced by 50 per cent. No part of 
this had been done, yet the £1,500,000 
had been paid. When Mr. Goschen 
left the country, after sanctioning and 
determining that arrangement, a rather 
curious incident occurred. There was a 
man called Sadyk Pasha who was the 
Financial Minister of Egypt, and he ob- 
jected to that arrangement, because he 
said the Khedive was plundering the 
country in concert with Europeans. 
That Minister was sent off to the White 
Nile, which was equivalent in that coun- 
try to a sentence of death. There was 
a popular story told and believed in 
Egypt, to the effect that he, having 
been sent to the White Nile, was there 

ut in a box alive and dropped to the 
estou of the river. However that 
might be, it was certain that he had 
never been seen or heard of since, and 
he was just as likely to be at the bottom 
of the Nile as anywhere else. Mr. 
Goschen had done one of the most re- 
markable things in history, for he went 
to Egypt and put that country into 
commission for the benefit of the usurers 
who lent money to the old Khedive. 
That was a great deed, and fully entitled 
him to be what he was now—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in this country. 
Things went on very well for a time; 
the people were whipped, tortured, and 
taxed, and by the exercise of those forces 
they were compelled to pay the amount. 
Then came the crowning crime of all. 
These Egyptians had a kind of House 
of Commons—a Representative Assembly 
—and they decided to vote that portion 
of their Budget which did not interfere 
with the funds out of which the Debts 
were to be paid. Our officials in that 
country did all they could to prevent it, 
sending at last an ultimatum, the re- 
jection of which led to the bombardment 
of Alexandria — one of the greatest 
crimes ever committed by this country 
during the century. Then back came 
all the hoard of European locusts, 
screwing and grinding the taxation out 
of the people. In spite of assurances 
they had heard in that House, the use 
of the bastinado and the torture seemed 
still to be employed in Egypt. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] He had heard, on good 
authority, that Egyptian Government 
officials now used the cane for purposes 
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of torture. If that were so, it would 
appear that we had improved the 
position of the Egyptian people to the 
extent of abolishing the kourbash, and 
introducing the cane. If we were to 
remain in Egypt, it was worth while to 
consider what good we had already 
done there. He should state the case 
in this way: We had raised the Funded 
Debt from £90,000,000 to £100,000,000; 
we had slaughtered many thousands of 
Egyptian soldiers; we had badly crip- 
pled, if we had not crushed, the 
National Chamber, the only Represen- 
tative Body they had; we had bom- 
barded their principal commercial city 
under circumstances of the greatest 
horror; and, on the whole, it was clear 
we had increased their taxation, al- 
though it was sometimes asserted that 
we had reduced it. We had promoted 
the most horrible vice and debauchery 
in Cairo; we had sown dissension be- 
tween the Khedive and his people ; and 
had succeeded in crushing out the first 
little spark of liberty and independence 
which had been seen in an Eastern 
nation for generations past. That was 
what we had done for Egypt. What 
good had our occupation of Egypt 
done to ourselves? It had excited 
against us the anger and jealousy of 
all the other European nations; it had 
cost the taxpayers of this country 
millions upon millions of money, and 
led to those horrible battles in the 
Soudan. That money and the lives of 
our soldiers had been spent in slaugh- 
tering a people ‘‘rightly struggling to 
be free.” The result was that we had 
another Ireland some thousands of miles 
away; just as if one Ireland was not 
enough. He did not know of any 
human being who had benefited by 
the proceedings in Egypt, except Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, who had got their Peerages 
and their pensions. Our policy in Egypt 
was now condemned, although he was 
sorry to say that it was initiated by 
Members on that side of the House, 
and supported by Members on both 
sides. They were all guilty. He was 
glad, however, to see in the Address 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) 
issued as his election manifesto in 1885, 
the following passage :—‘* We must not 
expect recompense for all we have done 
in Egypt; what we must expect is 
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retribution.” In what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, it seemed to him 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that he had 
_— truly. It was most certain that 
the longer we went on in national crime 
the greater would be our national 
punishment. It was because he wished 
to put an end to that crime as soon as 
he could that he cordially supported the 
Amendment. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, thehon. Memberfor the Haggerston 
Division of Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer) had 
introduced an Amendment which, while 
founded on a desire for the withdrawal 
of the British force from Egypt, had 
traversed incidentally the whole ques- 
tion of the British occupation of Egypt. 
He was glad the hon. Member had so 
connected the subjects, because this 
would render his task very much easier. 
He had here to admit that the mainten- 
ance of a European force in Egypt was 
closely bound up with the propriety of 
our influence over the government of 
Egypt, and the presence of our troops 
there must stand or fall by the propriety 
of our presence there, and the benefit of 
our presence there to Egypt, to this 
country, and to the world. He should 
- hope to satisfy the House that our pre- 
sence in Egypt was not productive of the 
mischief which the hon. Member and the 
hon. Baronet described. So far from 
our object there being for the benefit of 
the bondholders and with disregard of 
the interests of the people, he main- 
tained that the interests of the bond- 
holders were the smallest portion of the 
considerations of the Government. Na- 
tional and international interests were 
our objects, and a necessary condition 
of the fulfilment of those national and 
international objects was the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people 
of Egypt. He was quite content to 
rest his opposition to the Amend- 
ment on the question whether our 
presence and control over the Go- 
vernment of Egypt had been and were 
likely to be for the benefit of the 
people of Egypt. No doubt there were 
other considerations which had not been 
stated to the House, but which must be 
present to their minds in considering a 
subject of such great importance. He 
was far from objecting to the proposition 
that the people of this country had a 
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right to a full explanation of so great a 
matter of public policy, and he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government would be the 
last to deny to them that full explana- 
tion. It was quite true, as was stated 
in the Amendment, that any expenditure 
by this country must be borne by the 
taxpayers. It was useless now to go into 
matters of ancient history, but the ques- 
tion was whether our presence in Egypt 
was justifiable. He might remind them 
that no act of the Government in regard 
to Eeyet had been repudiated or cen- 
s by that House. The reason why 
our occupation of Egypt had been pro- 
ductive of heavy charges to this country 
was on account of the expenses of expe- 
ditions and undertakings for objects 
which he was quitesure the publicopinion 
of the country approved at the time.— 
Fi Hear, hear!” and cries of ‘* No!” ]— 

id not public opinion approve the expe- 
ditions to relieve General Gordon and 
the beleaguered garrisonsof the Soudan? 
It was to those expeditions that the 
great military expense of the British 
occupation was due. He could not omit 
noticing an attack which had been made 
on an eminent Member of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had gone out of his way to go 
into a matter which had more than once 
been the subject of debate in the House. 
The charge brought against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been utterly 
contradicted and dispelled. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): What charge? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
charge was that Mr. Goschen went to 
Egypt in the interest of the bondholders 
for whom his firm had contracted a loan. 
Mr. Goschen absolutely denied and dis- 
pelled that accusation. Mr. Goschen 
went to Egypt, he believed, on a mirsion 
to advise for the restoration of the finan- 
cial equilibrium, which was then seri- 
ously threatened. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : The loan 
——l( Cries of ‘ Order, order!” 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Mr. 
Goschen, in going to Egypt, had no 
private interest or object whatever. 
That he has before stated publicly in 
this House, and that charge ought to be 
buried in oblivion. It is utterly un- 
worthy of the hon. Baronet. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask what the charge is ? 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
charge was that he went to Egypt in the 
interest of his own firm. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: What I 
said was that he went in the interest of 
the bondholders. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
was so; but the hon. Baronet added that 
it was in connection with a loan to be 
negotiated by his own firm. He main- 
tained that Mr. Goschen went to Egypt 
in the interest of the Egyptians, to place 
the finances on a better footing, and the 
result of his visit was that the burdens 
of Egypt were lessened. The hon. Ba- 
ronet might well have waited till the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a seat 
in the House—which would not be long. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
there he would be well able to maintain 
his own position. Meantime, he repu- 
diated the charge on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s behalf. He had now to deal 
with the part taken by the present Go- 
vernment in the occupation of Egypt. 
It should be remembered that Lord 
Salisbury, when he took Office in 1885, 
succeeded to the position then existing, 
and inherited the engagements pre- 
viously undertaken. He was much mis- 
taken if the people of this country were 
not anxious that a Government should 
fulfil its inherited obligations, even when 
they became onerous. Her Majesty’s 
Government had steadily set their faces 
to reduce the British Force in Egypt, 
and the consequent charge upon the 
British public, to the utmost of their 
power. Last May the British Force 
amounted to 11,000 men ; in the autumn 
it was reduced to 9,000; and now, by the 
altered state of circumstances, it was in 
course of reduction toabout5,000. While 
every Government had been anxious to 
reduce the Force, circumstances had oc- 
curred which necessarily postponed the 
fulfilment of that wish. Last autumn in- 
telligence wasreceived that a considerable 
force of rebels was coming down the 
Nile. There was much dissension among 
their troops, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in preventing the best 
of them from deserting to the Egyptian 
lines. But, so far as the British 


taxpayer was concerned, he ventured 
to tell the House that, when they 
were able to bring down the number 
of British troops to 5,000, the cost 
to this country would be only about 
£50,000. 


But, whether the cost had 
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been large or small, it had been justi- 
fied by the circumstances. The hon. 
Member said that the great majority of 
the taxpayers had no direct interest in 
the government and affairs of Egypt. 
Of course, it was quite true that few 
English taxpayers, beyond the bond- 
holders, had a direct interest in the 
affairs of Egypt. But the great body of 
the people were units in the body politic, 
and, as such units, they were affected b 

our relations with the Great Powers, and, 
in that sense, everyone was interested 
in our occupation of Egypt. There was 
no country in the world which had 
foreign interests more wide and varied 
than those of this country. He was 
glad to find by the words of the Amend- 
ment—that the occupation of Egypt 
‘‘ weakened our interests in the Councils 
of Europe ”’—that the hon. Member did 
recognize that the Government ought to 
have influence in the Councils of Europe, 
and that he put far from him that theory 
of parochial politics which held that 
Great Britain cught to have no such in- 
fluence, and ought to pursue a course of 
absolute isolation. But he denied, on 
three grounds, the allegations of the 
Amendment that our presence in Egypt 
was a cause of suspicion and, irritation 
among forsign Governments. First, we 
were there with the consent of the Euro- 
pean Powers. In March, 1885, a Con- 
vention was signed in London with the 
five Powers for the loan of £9,000,000, 
part of which was applicable to the pay- 
ment of our troops. It was clear, then, 

that at that time the Powers recognized 
the presence of our Army in Egypt, and 
our control over the government of the 
country. The Leader of the Opposition 
had spoken emphatically on this assent 
of the powers to our continued presence 
in Egypt. Secondly, not only were we 
there with the consent, and by the man- 
date, of Europe, but the Great Powers 

had abstained from pressing the Go- 
vernment on the question of the duration 
of our stay, and from raising objections 
to it, and with the increasing recognition 
on their part that our objects in remain- 
ing in the country were not selfish, 

much had been effected towards the re- 

moval of all cause of jealousy and ill-will. 

We were there for the good of Egypt 
and the world, and were ready to enter 

into solemn engagements for the neutra- 

lization of the country, and of the great 





highway which traversed it. To nothing 
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was this improved state of things more 
owing than to the conciliatory and dig- 
nified attitude of the late Lord Iddesleigh. 
It had always been a great satisfaction 
to him to have assisted his noble Friend’s 
labours, and it was apleasurable thought 
that it was by Lord Iddesleigh’s wish 
that he was at the Foreign Office. 
Thirdly, we were in Egypt also with the 
consent of the Sovereign Power. Pre- 
viously to the Convention signed at Con- 
stantinople in October, 1885, we had not 
the sanction of the Sublime Porte. The 

resence of a European Powerin the Tur- 

ish dominions was naturally a source of 
uneasiness to the Porte. But when the 
Sublime Porte appointed a distinguished 
Turkish officer to act with a British 
statesman, it became clear that we had 
obtained the authority of the Sovereign 
Power, and one source of jealousy both 
in Turkey and the rest of Europe was 
removed. He denied, therefore, that 
suspicion and irritation were aroused by 
our presence in Egypt, and he hoped the 
Government would more and more jus- 
tify the occupation. He would ask the 
House not to revive past discussions, 
which could only serve to increase our 
difficulties. Our military occupation was 
only a means to an end, and if our force 
wasentirely withdrawn there was nothing 
immediately to take its place. The 
memory of those contests in which 
British soldiers saved the country from 
supreme disaster was so fresh that they 
could not leave the Egyptian army, won- 
derfully efficient as it undoubtedly was, 
without the support of a British reserve. 
The considerations which the Govern- 
ment had in view in their occupation 
were well known tothe world. Egypt 
was an inherent part of the Turkish Km- 
pire which it had been the policy of this 
country to maintain and support. We 
desired, therefore, to make Egypt strong 
and a strength to the Turkish Empire. 
Our first object, therefore, was to re- 
establish financial equilibrium, to organ- 
ize a sound system of administration, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. By the creation of an effective 
army and police, we hoped to establish a 
strong Government which should recog- 
nize the supremacy of the Sultan as the 
head of the Mahommedan world. [*‘ Oh, 
oh!” from the Opposttion.| He was 
surprised to hear that objection. It 
would be contrary to all traditions of 
the British Government if we were to be 
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in Egypt without the fullest recognition 
of the tenses of the Sultan. Aided 
by the co-operation of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, unprecedented success had 
attended our control of Egyptiar affairs 
during the last year anda half. The fer- 
ment caused by Arabi’s insurrection 
had calmed down, crime had diminished, 
and brigandage had almost disappeared; 
justice was now well regulated and 
honestly administered, punishment— 
which had often failed to attend grave 
offence—was now impartially adminis- 
tered, and punishments were moderate in 
amount. The prisons, which had been in 
a scandalouscondition, were also well ma- 
naged, and there had been no increase of 
taxation ; and, indeed, the burdens of 
the people had in some respects been 
lightened, although he regretted that it 
had not been found possible immediately 
to reduce the Land Tax, which was a 
heavy burden and more oppressive even 
than it was in India. It had been re- 
duced by the partial abolition of the 
corvée, which really operated as a heavy 
impost on the cultivators, and last year 
the Revenues of Egypt were able to 
bear a charge of £200,000 for this work. 
Then the Expenditure of the country 
had been regulated. There was no 
longer any waste, and the finances had 
been put in order. Enormous advances 
had been made towards that end. Last 
September in Committee of Supply he 
told the House that there was a good 
prospect of the Revenues rising in 
1885-6 being sufficient to repay the 5 
per cent coupons deducted from the 
debt. The Revenues had been amply 
sufficient for that purpose. More than 
that, they had sufficed to pay in full the 
interest on the Suez Canal Shares. Then 
there was the £200,000 he had men- 
tioned in relief of the corvée, and there 
was a surplus of about £60,000 over all. 
Since that Estimate had been made out 
they had heard that on the Domain and 
Daira lands the loss on the year had not 
been £350,000 as estimated, but only 
£200,000. This showed that the 
finances had attained an equilibrium, 
and that by the economy with which 
they had been administered and by the 
improved condition of the country. A 
very curious circumstance struck one on 
looking at the Customs Revenue, which 
had risen 20 per cent in the last three 
years. The exports had been diminished 
and the imports had increased, More 
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wheat had been imported than exported, 
and this had taken place in spite of a 
poor cotton crop. Instead of the people 
subsisting on the coarser kinds of grain, 
they were now large consumers of 
wheat. There was a surplus estimated 
for next year, and that after cutting 
down every Estimate that seemed to be 
excessive, and providing for every 
charge that could possibly come against 
the Revenues of Egypt—providing for, 
among other things, £400,000 for the 
loss on Domain and Daira lands, al- 
though this year the loss had been only 
£200,000. The hon. Member asked, 
‘** What are you doing for irrigation?” 
A million of money had been devoted to 
irrigation with the best results. Not 
only was the land better supplied with 
water, but the area of cultivable land 
was increased. He had seen something 
of the country, and, like Scinde, it only 
existed by irrigation. That eminent en- 
gineer, Colonel Scott Moncrieff, had di- 
rected the irrigation works of Egypt with 
the best results. He wished the revenues 
were able to admit of much more money 
being spent on irrigation and other 
works. But, unfortunately, they were not. 
In the course of years, no doubt, more 
revenue would be available; for instance, 
when the interest on the Suez Canal 
Shares fell in; and it could only be by 
the application of all the surplus reve- 
nues that any great advance could be 
made with those public works which were 
so urgently required for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 
The hon. Member asked what the Go- 
vernment had done for Egypt? He re- 
plied that order had taken the place of 
cruelty; that taxes were raised without 
exactions ; the Civil Administration was 
working thoroughly well, and public se- 
curity was maintained by a police which, 
though not perfect, was very promising, 
and was gradually taking the place of 
the Native Army, which was in course 
of reduction. It had been reduced in the 
present quarter from 17,000 to 10,000 
men. But he freely admitted that much 
remained to be done. They had orga- 
nized and improved administration, no 
doubt; but they had to see that it was 
so permanent that it would not fade 
away like an exotic, as soon as the at- 
mosphere of British counsel was with- 
drawn. A country which had so long 
been the victim of much misgovernment 
and oppression could not attain in a few 
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years such an administration as could be 
regarded as permanent. No doubt there 
had been mistakes in our administration 
of Egypt. It might be that we tried to 
do too much for the Egyptians, and 
too little by them. He thought it a 
great mistake, especially in governing 
Oriental nations, to humiliate the Rulers 
in the eyes of their subjects. Their ob- 
ject should be to guide the Natives that 
they might be capable of governing 
themselves—to enlist their sympathies 
and feelings in the honest administration 
of their country. Perhaps we had some- 
times erred by hurrying on the Native 
Administration too fast; and, secondly, 
in not guiding them to do that which 
they were willing to do, instead of doing 
it for them with the best intention. 
Among the chief difficulties they had to 
face in Egypt was the intolerable and 
pressing Debt. He could not admit that 
it was unable to bear it; but it was a 
very terrible thing that the margin of 
revenue available tor the development of 
the country should be so narrow, and 
that it should be a source of constant 
anxiety to us whether the country would 
be able to meet its engagements ; but, as 
a proof of the improved state of the 
country in the last few years, he might 
mention that within the last two years 
the amount of surplus upon the assigned 
revenues to the service of the Debt was 
£900,000, and it would have been 
£1,100,000 but for the application of 
£200,000 for the relief of forced labour. 
That was to say that there had been 
a surplus of £450,000 in each year 
and there was a surplus estimated 
for the present year of £435,000 on the 
assigned revenues applicable to the 
general administration of Egypt, and 
which enabled the Government to make 
both ends meet. Egypt was not like 
India, where three-fourths of the money 
borrowed by the Government or gua- 
ranteed by them was applied to works 
profitable and remunerative to the coun- 
try. The Debt of Egypt had been too 
much wasted, and perhaps had been 
made the means of plunder. The coun- 
try had not reaped by any means the 
full advantage of that expenditure, and 
it must remain a load on the country for 
many years to come. For himself he 
might say that he believed, if Europe 
had only in view the improvement of the 
condition of that country as much as 
possible, it would be easy to lighten the 
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burden of that Debt on the country by 
the co-operation of the Powers, greatly 
to reduce the burden of interest, and to 
provide such a sum as would carry out 
the works of development in Egypt 
which would make the incidence even 
of such a Debt as that comparatively 
light. The House was aware how 
grievously the Capitulations pressed 
upon Egypt. That a large number of 

rsons should be entirely free from the 
aws and exempt from the taxation was 
a great injustice, which no one could 
contemplate without regret. The jea- 
lousies of the Powers indeed prevented 
many things from being done which 
were most necessary, but it could not be 
right that those living by and in a 
country should be neither subject to its 
laws nor contribute to its revenue. He 
hoped that in the future, when confi- 
dence in our doings and intentions 
should be fully established, we might 
accomplish something for the removal 
of this blot upon civilization, this shame 
on the acts of the European Powers, 
and this undoubted hindrance to any 
real improvement of the country. Hon. 
Members spoke about the vice and the 
misery caused to the country by our 
presence there. Who were those people 
so obnoxious? They were the scum of 
the Levant—men who, whatever might 
be their conduct, were not amenable to 
the police of Egypt. That was a dis- 
graceful state of things, and was not 
due to the British occupation. He had 
said that the efforts of the Government 
were directed to arriving at a full under- 
standing with the Sovereign Power, 
not, indeed, for the purpose of per- 
petuating our stay in Egypt, but to 
secure the establishment of such re- 
lations as might render our ultimate 
retirement consistent with the interests 
of this country, of Egypt, and of the 
Ottoman Government. If they were 
enabled to carry on their work un- 
hampered, they might fairly expect to 
render Egypt entirely self-supporting, 
and to bring great relief to the industry 
of the country, and all this without any 
charge on the British Exchequer. Egypt 
would reap all the advantages of her 
geographical position without being the 
shuttlecock of speculators or the object 
of the jealousy of foreign Powers. But 





in order to the accomplishment of this 
object it was surely necessary that Eng- 
land should enjoy the confilence of the 
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Powers. That confidence they papas to 
deserve and to receive; but it had been 
stated in this House, and never more 
clearly than by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), that under no cir- 
cumstances could we depart from Egypt 
until we had fulfilled our engagements 
and responsibilities there. The time 
would not be long, but our duties there, 
though in course of fulfilment, were not 
yet done. He believed that if we went 
on in the course that had been pursued 
with so much good to pt we should 
render that country, still so rich in re- 
sources, self-supporting and prosperous, 
and in that happy result Egypt would 
owe something to the circumstances of 
the British occupation, which, however 
we might regret its having imposed a 
burden upon this country, was being 
turned to the advantage of Egypt with 
perfect honesty to the rest of the world, 
and with no desire to the selfish advan- 
tage of England. 

Mr. CAINE(Barrow-in-Furness) said, 
he had hoped that the statement of the 
Government in reply to the Amendment 
before the House would justify him in 
voting against it; but, having listened 
with great attention to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir James Fer- 
gusson), he was bound to say that, un- 
less further assurance were given by the 
Government, as to their intention to re- 
tire from Egypt at some reasonable time, 
he should be obliged to vote in favour 
of the Amendment. If the right hon. 
Gentleman, in one of his sentences, cor- 
rectly defined that intention we should 
never get out of Egypt atall. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the determination of the Govern- 
ment was to stay in Egypt until we had 
removed “insuperable” difficulties; but 
if we had to remove insuperable diffi- 
culties, we should be there till the crack 
of doom. Why were they in pt at 
all? Were they there to establish good 
government, sound finance, and a Native 
Administration, or were they merely 
bum-bailiffs to the bondholders? They 
had had a clear answer to that question 
from the right hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State, who had told them 
that the interests of the bondholders 
were, and should be, the smallest object 
of their consideration, and that their 
main purpose was the amelioration of 
the condition of the people. If, in re- 
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sponse to the Amendment, the Govern- 
ment were at once to evacuate Egypt, 
everyone knew that with the British 
Army the present Government would 
also evacuate, and the present Khedive 
would go with it. That fact must be 
taken as a clear admission that, so far, 
they had failed in the object with which 
they began to occupy Egypt. Now, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
reason why they were not succeeding in 
their efforts to get out of Egypt was be- 
cause they had never got into Egypt. 
‘They had not a free hand, and if they 
could not get that free hand, which was 
so much wanted, then, he thought, they 
ought tocome out. The House had not 
heard that night that the Government 
were making any effort to bring about 
an agreement among the Powers of 
Europe to give them a free hand. With 
a free hand, he believed they could ac- 
complish everything that the Govern- 
ment seemed to desire, and leave the 
affairs of the country in the hands of a 
Nativs Administration, with some pros- 
pects of success. One of the first wants 
of the country was a Code of civil and 
criminal law; and he wished to know 
if any attempts were being made to in- 
troduce such a Code in accordance with 
European models. He was not aware of 
any such attempt. There was a case of 
a Belgian, who was tried on a charge of 
murder and convicted, and, on some tech- 
nical plea, he received a sentence of only 
four months’ imprisonment; but, on its 
appearing that the man had been five 
months in prison, without trial, he 
was let off at once. If that was the 
sort of administration of which the Go- 
vernment were proud, he could not con- 
gratulate them upon it. There were 
offences committed against the Egyptian 
Government itself, and yet the offenders 
escaped punishment altogether. The 
reason why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not get on in Egypt was 
simply because of the Capitulations, 
which had been so eloquently de- 
nounced. What was wanted in order 
to ameliorate the condition of the peo- 
ple was, that national prosperity itself 
should be improved; but he saw no 
chance of that improvement being 
effected until the burden of taxation 
could be shifted from the oppressed 
Fellaheen to those who, more than any 
others, were thriving upon Egypt—the 
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scum of the Levant, a class with which 
it was impossible to deal, owing to 
these Capitulations. The taxation was 
nearly all got from the peasants, while 
all Europeans—English, French, and 
Italian traders—and the scum of the 
Levant escaped scot free. Until the 
Europeans were taxed, it would be 
impossible for any Member of the Go- 
vernment to get up and say that they 
were doing what they ought to do to 
bring about a happier condition of life 
for the Egyptian people. There was one 
item he should like some information 
about from the Government—namely, 
that there was about £250,000 received 
for exemption from military service. 
Now it seemed an extraordinary thing 
that, in a country which could be con- 
tent with an army of 10,000 men, they 
should have to tax the poor people for 
relief from military service. It was a 
ridiculous tax, and ought, if possible, to 
be removed. One source of taxation 
from which a considerable revenue might 
be derived in Egypt was the liquor 
trade, which was chiefly in the hands of 
Greeks and the scum of the Levant, who 
sold most poisonous and deleterious 
liquor. There was no country in Europe 
which did not derive some profit from 
the sale of intoxicating liquor; but in 
Egypt, if the question were left to the 
Native Government, it would make short 
work of the traffic and prohibit it 
altogether. If these liquor shops which 
so extensively prevail in Cairo and most 
of the great towns in Egypt were to be 
allowed to continue, he could not see 
why £200,000 or £300,000 might not be 
made out of them by a heavy licence 
duty. The reason which prevented it at 
present was the Capitulations with the 
Greeks and others. We ought to 
ask the Powers of Europe, whether or 
not they would consent to let us tax 
foreigners as they ought to be taxed; 
and, if not, we should go out and leave 
the country to itself. Unless we had a 
free hand we should never get out, and 
sooner or later wo should get involved in 
a war with one of the Great Powers, 
which might insist on our going out. 
Unless he heard a very distinct state- 
ment from the Government that they 
intended to use every effort in their 
power to get the Powers of Europe to 
consent to the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, and to get a free hand in Egypt, 
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he should feel it his duty to vote with 
the hon. Gentleman the Mover of this 
Amendment. 

Cotoner DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) said, that he was in a somewhat 
difficult position ; because, while he dif- 
fered from the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover of the Amendment (Mr. Cremer), 
he was, at the same time, dissatisfied by 
omissions in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, detailed as 
it had been. They had heard, among 
other things, that £250,000 was to be 
devoted to the abolition of the cruel 
corvée, but, in the papers that morning, 
he had seen that, owing to the inter- 
ference of the French, that money could 
no longer be devoted to the purpose. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON : I did not 
make that statement. What I said was, 
that £200,000 of last year’s expenditure 
had been devoted to the partial abo- 
lition of the corrée, and that it was the 
intention of the Government of Egypt 
to dispense with the corvée altogether as 
soon as‘it was possible to do so. 

Cotoye. DUNCAN said, he thought 
that the explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet left the matter very much as it 
stood before, as they had heard that 
morning that the money which had 
been devoted to the abolition of the 
corvée was no longer to be used for that 
purpose. He trusted that they would 
hear from some Member of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whether some steps 
were to be taken to persuade the other 
Powers to allow this money to be so 
employed ; certainly no better purpose 
could be chosen for itsexpenditure. He 
had also hoped that they would have 
heard of the scheme which had been 
brought forward allowing the Domain 
and Daira lands to be sold in lots to the 
cultivators. He would also have liked 
to have heard from his right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
something more as regards proposed 
economy in the administrative charges 
in connection with the Government of 
Egypt. The truth was, that he feared 
that, in order to collect the interest on 
the Debt a very large European staff, 
highly paid, had been appoipted ; that 
in each department the best paid men 
were foreigners ; that these offices were, 
therefore, practically closed to the lawful 
ambition of the Natives, so that we were 
not only political Shylocks, taking our 
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| pound of flesh, but making the victims 
pay for the price of the butcher’s knife. 
|To make ourselves popular it was 
| necessary to enlist the brains of the 
| best Natives, who had, at present, no 
chance of serving their country in its 
| administration. When he had first seen 
this Amendment on the Paper, he had 
regretted it as being unnecessary, and 
leading to a purely academical discus- 
sion; and he could not say that his 
opinion had been changed. In his 
opinion the debate had been unneces- 
sarily prolonged, and was peaceful even 
to dulness, and he believed the Amend- 
ment was one which would defeat its 
own purpose. Those hon. Members 
who, like himself, were most anxious to 
see the deliberate withdrawal of the 
British troops from Egypt, felt that 
such an urgent Amendment would do 
more than anything else to defer or 
postpone that desired result. Again, 
it was hardly a fair attack on the 
Government. Let them consider what 
changes had taken place in the last year. 
At this time last year Suakim had been 
garrisoned by English and Indian 
troops; at the present moment there was 
not a man of either; it was entirely 
kept by Egyptian troops. We then had 
men fresh from battle 100 miles to the 
South of the Southern Frontier of 
Egypt. Now we had not one there, or 
at Wady Halfa. In a very short time 
our troops in Egypt would have been 
reduced to 5,000 men. Then, again, 
they had seen changes such as had 
been described in the cheering state- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet ; they 
heard that the revenue was increasing, 
that the people of the villages were 
living on better, and enjoying greater 
quantities of, food than they ever had 
before, and that the state of the Native 
Army was most satisfactory. On the 
whole, then, they had heard that the 
state of Egypt had decidedly improved. 
That had been done under Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he thought that it 
seemed like spurring a willing horse to 
bring forward an Amendment such as 
this. There was one suggestion which he 
thought should be made to Her Majesty’s 
Government with the view of creating 
a trustworthy National Government, and 
that was with regard to the use of our 
Forces in connection with a Native Go- 
vernment. After such an event as the 
battle of Tel-eil-Kebir, it had been 
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necessary to bridge over the interval 
between the old Government and a new 
one; but there came a time when the 
Government was not strengthened, but 
weakened, by foreign bayonets, and 
when the people were apt to think that 
their Native Rulers were merely pup- 
pets in the hands of others. He would 
suggest that a further withdrawal of 
1,000 men might be made, and that 
2,000 men should be stationed at the 
end of the Southern Railway at Assiout 
and 2,000 at Alexandria, the end of the 
Northern Railway ; so that, while with- 
in easy reach of Cairo in case of disturb- 
ance, the presence of British bayonets 
should not remind the people that their 
Rulers were mere puppets in the hands 
of a foreign Power. At the same time, 
Cairo would be left entirely in the hands 
of the Egyptian troops of the Khedive. 
He believed that this would be a wise 
thing to do; he had confidence in the 
loyalty of the Egyptian Army, and 
until foreign soldiers ceased to be seen 
in Cairo, there would not be a real 
Native Government. The best Egyptian 
statesmen had refused to share in the 
councils of a Government propped up by 
foreign bayonets. The two positions of 
Assiout and Alexandria would be re- 
tained for strategic reasons. He be- 
lieved that by taking such a course we 
should unite the country in a shorter 
time than we could if we kept our 
soldiers always visible before the eyes 
of the people. They all knew thut the 
time must come when our withdrawal 
should be completed. No Party in that 
House desired that our occupation 
should be a permanent one, and our 
only method was to give the country a 
National Government, with a free hand 
to a certain extent; and not to insult 
that Government in the eyes of the 
people, but to use our soldiers for mili- 
tary purposes only. He must say, in 
conclusion, that he objected to the 
criticisms which had been passed upon 
the Services. During the course of this 
debate, allusion had been made to a 
body of men to which he had for many 
years had the honour of belonging; and 
he could testify that when the evacuation 
of Egypt did take place, there would be 
no memories brighter to the Egyptians 
than those connected with those soldiers 
who had lived among them for so many 
years, and whose conduct to the 
Natives had been beyond all praise. 
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From General Stephenson—a man with- 
out fear and without reproach—who had 
endeared himself to the people of all 
nations in Cairo, down to the youngest 
private soldier—all had realized that 
they were bearing, not their own reputa- 
tion only but the reputation and honour 
of their country on their shoulders. 
He could speak of one sad experience of 
his own. It had been his lot to superin- 
tend the carrying out of the evacuation 
of Dongola, and to conduct 13,000 home- 
less people through English camps, near 
which and in which they sometimes - 
rested; and he never heard during the 
whole of that long and weary march of 
a single complaint against an English 
soldier of assault or insult. Was that 
not enough to make them feel proud of 
the Services which had been criticized 
in this debate? If it was not, he did 
not know what was. It had been said, 
‘*The Services are becoming our mas- 
ters.”” Well, if there was a country in 
the world where, in time of political 
danger, the people had not to ask, 
‘* What of the Army ?” it was our coun- 
try, and the proudest boast of the sul- 
diers and sailors of England was that 
they were the Services. Like a man’s 
arm, which hung motionless by the side 
until moved by the will, the Army did 
not act until prompted by the National 
will; and the powers given to it were 
given by Parliament, which declared 
whether and where its services should be 
actively required. It was not the Army, 
but Parliament that declared war, and 
those soldiers who had seen most of 
war and its hurts were by no means 
anxious to see their country involved 
in it. The Army rejoiced to do its 
duty when called upon to do so by 
the nation ; but to accuse it of forcing 
the country into war was both an in- 
tolerable and a most unjustifiable ac- 
cusation. He felt proud of the results 
of English work in Egypt, and he felt 
confident that that work would continue 
while England remained in Egypt. But 
in the interests of the Egyptian people, 
for whom he pleaded when he first en- 
tered the House, he now pleaded that 
the evacuation might not be too long de- 
ferred. Even if we had the mandate of 
Europe, he cared far more for the in- 
terests of the Egyptian people, and he 
believed that we might build up a pros- 
perous and happy nation if we only 
allowed them to be free. 
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Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that in 
the month of April, 1876, the Khedive 
issued an order, by which the loans were 
changed from their original position and 
were placed in another category. Mr. 
Goschen called on Lord Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, with regard to the 
matter in August of that year. Bond- 
holders who objected to the new decree 
met, and asked Mr. Goschen to go out to 
Egypt to represent them. The French 
bondholders also met, and appointed a 
representative. They went out to Egypt 
for the purpose of modifying the new 
decree. Lord Derby sent out a despatch 
regarding the matter, dated August 2, 
1876, stating that Mr. Goschen had 
undertaken to represent the interests of 
Rnglish bondholders of Egyptian Stock, 
with the view of obtaining some modifi- 
cation of the late decree of the Khedive 
in favour of the bondholders; and in- 
structing the British representatives to 
give such unofficial assistance as they 
properly could to Mr. Goschen in bring- 
ing his protest under the consideration 
of the Khedive; and informing his High- 
ness that Mr. Goschen was a member of 
the late Cabinet, and a person of high 
position and reputation in this country. 
The official information, therefore, fully 
justified the statement made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). In the Queen’s Speech 
they were told that the objects for which 
we went to Egypt had not yet been at- 
tained. He had been anxious for some 
time to know what these objects were, 
and still he was as much in the dark as 
ever. In his opinion the real object, 
and the only object, for which we went 
to Egypt was simply to put down Parlia- 
mentary Government in that country. 
And what we remained there for he did 
not know. The late Khedive of Egypt, 
Ismail Pasha, wanted money, and he 
borrowed it on his own personal secu- 
rity. A claim was made by the Chamber 
to vote one-half of the Budget. We op- 
posed it; we prevented it. And we had 
crushed the attempt made by the Egyptian 
people to govern themselves. He thought 
the Egyptian people ought to have re- 
pudiated the burden laid upon them. 
These were not engagements entered into 
by the Egyptian people, or by the Egyp- 
tian Government. They were the per- 
sonal loans of the Viceroy of Egypt; and 
the people of Egypt were not responsible 
for them. Our representative in Egypt 
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wired home that armed intervention 
would be necessary if we tried to pre- 
vent the Chamber from voting the money. 
We did prevent them, and by and by 
armed intervention was necessary. That 
was the beginning of all our troubles in 
Egypt. We had crushed the Parliament 
which Ismail called together for the pur- 
pose of getting acum of money. Lord 
Dufferin was sent out as a Special Com- 
missioner, and he made a valuable Re- 
port, in which he suggested that a new 
Chamber should be appointed. That 
Chamber had never met, and never 
would meet, because we had interfered 
in Egypt, and had gone there contrary 
to the will of the Egyptians, and were re- 
maining there contrary to their will. I 
we left Egypt to-morrow, the Khedive 
and the present Government must leave 
with us, because they only existed there 
in virtue of our presence. They were now 
told that our troops remained in Egypt 
in order that we might have an influence 
over the Government of the country, that 
our objects were both national and inter- 
national, that we interfered to restore 
order, and, further, that we were there to 
strengthen the Turkish Empire. If Her 
Majesty’s Government desired to benefit 
the Egyptian people, he would ask, would 
they allow the law of liquidation to re- 
main in its present position? They were 
also told that we were going to remain 
in Egypt until we organized a stable 
Government that would last. If that 
was their intention, he thought they 
would remain, as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had said, until the 
crack of doom. We were maintaining 
in Egypt a Government alier. in race, 
in language, and in religion to the great 
bulk of the people. And whenever we 
took away the force by which we main- 
tained that Government it would tumble 
down, and the country would go back to 
the condition of things which existed 
before we interfered. As long as we re- 
mained in Egypt he believed we would 
do harm. We had crushed out the aspi- 
rations of the Egyptian people and of the 
Soudanese. We were spending our 
money in trying to establish a Govern- 
ment which would tumble to pieces when- 
ever we took away the force which sup- 
ported it. If Her Majesty’s Government 
wanted to do something for Egypt they 
might, as had been done in the case of 
Belgium, neutralize Egypt and place it 
under the guarantees of all the Great 
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Powers. He could not see why we should 
throw increased burdens on the tax- 
payers of this country, and so diminish 
their comforts in order to benefit the 
Egyptian bondholders. As far as foreign 
influence was concerned, the present Go- 
vernment, as he had said, could not last 
after our troops had evacuated the coun- 
try. We must allow the Egyptian people 
the right to govern themselves; for, as 
long as we kept up the bureaucracy in 
Egypt, contrary to the wishes of the 
Egyptian people, we were not doing any 
permanent good to the country. Another 
consideration which ought not to be left 
out of sight, was that our conduct was 
seriously irritating the French nation. 
The French Government had remon- 
strated with us about our prolonged oc- 
cupation of Egypt. He thought it was 
a blessing to us that France had got 
Germany on her hands at the present 
moment, otherwise there would be more 
chance of war between France and Eng- 
land, on account of Egypt, than there 
was achance of war between France and 
Germany. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Wor- 
cester, Evesham): Sir, I rise, not to 
enter upon the controversial field of 
Egyptiar policy, nor to follow pre- 
ceding speakers into details, extracted 
from the Blue Book, which serve to 
confuse the House and to darken 
counsel. I intend only to state what 
I know regarding the country and 
its people. I have been acquainted 
with Egypt—or rather with the Nile 
Delta and -Lower Egypt—on and off 
during a large part of my life. More 
particularly, after the military and poli- 
tical events of 1882, I visited the country 
in 1883. I then had access to the best 
sources of information, European and 
Native; and my Oriental experience 
enabled me to gauge the value of such 
information. 1 now propose to submit 
briefly to the House my evidence in this 
great case. Sir, the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover of the Amendment, the Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer), asked 
several very pertinent questions, which 
I will answer. He asks whether the 
landed interests have been promoted in 
that country? I answer, yes, largely. 
He asks whether property is really se- 
cure there? On the whole, yes. He asks 
whether the burden of taxation has been 
lightened? Yes, in some degree. He 
asks whether irrigation has been ex- 
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tended? Certainly, it has. He asks 
whether the Conscription has been 
abolished ? Why, no; yet, inasmuch as 
the strength of the forces has been 
brought down to a few thousand men, 
the Conscription must sit quite lightly 
on the millions of the Egyptian people. 
He might have remembered, however, 
that this is a trouble which Egypt 
has in common with all the great Euro- 
pean countries, except the United King- 
dom. Lastly, the Mover asks virtually, 
whether the Egyptian Administration 
has improved under British guidance 
and supervision? Now, may I beg the 
House to consider with me, for a few 
moments, the matters on which that Ad- 
ministration has undoubtedly improved 
since 1882. In the first place, much 
has been done for the settlement of the 
Land Revenue, and all the landed in- 
terests connected therewith; a matter 
which concerns the people more funda- 
mentally than any other. Some of the 
most highly qualified Anglo-Indian ex- 
perience has been brought to bear upon 
it. The land tax has been more equit- 
ably assessed, and, at least, a beginning 
has been made of a registration of 
tenures in detail, such as many countries, 
more advanced than Egypt, hardly pos- 
sess as yet. The miscellaneous imposts, 
though not abolished, have been miti- 
gated in theirincidence. The police has 
been advantageously re-organized ; this 
work was begun by Valentine Baker, 
who brought to it not only natural apti- 
tude, but experience gained in Turkey. 
It would be rash to say that distresses 
akin to torture have been wholly stopped ; 
but such malpractices are certainly 
checked. The administration of justice, 
though still only imperfect, has been 
steadied, strengthened, and purified, in 
some degree, at least. Gaol discipline, 
a subject never understood in an Eastern 
country, has been humanelyintroduced, 
and the condition of the prisons is much 
less barbarous than before. Something 
has been said about the Liquor Laws ; 
well, it is hardly for us to preach the 
doctrine of stopping this traffic by 
Executive force. But assuredly this 
traffic, and all that concerns it, is better 
regulated than before, despite the diffi- 
culties caused by the Capitulations to 
which preceding speakers have alluded. 
Then something has been done for sani- 
tation in a most insanitary country 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Sir 
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Guyer Hunter) was, during the preva- 
lence of cholera there, despatched on a 
sanitary mission, and, by his skill and 
devotion, did yeoman’s service in the 
cause of humanity. Then much has been 
done to consolidate the ancient patri- 
archal system in the village communities, 
so that they may have some notion of 
managing their own local affairs. Thus 
the lesson of local self-government be- 
gins from the bottom. Although it may 
be impossible to resuscitate the defunct 
Chamber of Notables ; although the able 
and sincerely-made efforts of Lord Duf- 
ferin to establish an electoral system 
may not as yet have borne fruit ; still the 
foundations of local administration have 
been laid, and the people have been 
placed in a better position for managing 
their own affairs hereafter. The Native 
Egyptian officials have been sustained. 
To controvert this proposition, mention 
has been made of several Native states- 
men who are in retirement. But a 
longer list might be given of those who 
are in active service. The extension of 
irrigation strikes every observant tra- 
veller. If it be impossible to abolish 
altogether the forced labour for the re- 
pair of the canals, still that labour is de- 
voted to gy: Mepreey and remunerative 
works on the spot—works necessary to 
secure to the people their means of liveli- 
hood. This particular labour is not felt 
by the people to be oppressive. We 
may wish to substitute a better system, 
as has been done in India; but, if that 
cannot bedone just yet, we mayremember 
that the existing system is not an un- 
mixed evil. Railways constructed by 
British engineers, of which the manage- 
ment has been greatly improved under 
British supervision, have done more 
than anything else for Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. From what was said by one 
preceding speaker, it might be almost 
inferred that railways had stopped the 
internal communication by water. But 
still many vessels ply on the Navigation 
Canal between Alexandria and Cairo. 
A good system of public accounts has 
been set up. Preceding speakers have 
declared the skilled officers employed 
therein to be too highly paid. But for 
financial administration it is the truest 
economy to have experts of standing and 
sition, and that must involve expense. 
tly, we do something for the suppres- 
sion of slavery. I fear that this evil 
still exists secretly; but it is rendered 
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illegal, and is stopped so far as Govern- 
ment can stop it. Now, I entreat the 
House to think for an instant on all 
these matters—the land, the taxes, the 
police, the Courts of Justice, the prisons, 
the liquor law. the village system, the 
sanitation, the Native Service, the irriga- 
tion, the railways, the public accounts 
—and say whether the modest improve- 
ments claimed in all these respects do 
not make up an aggregate not un- 
worthy of England? There is yet one 
particular to which I must advert. From 
the language of the hon. Mover and of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), it will be 
inferred that, in 1882, we wantonly bom- 
barded Alexandria. It was not, how- 
ever, the city of Alexandria, but the 
forts that we bombarded. The forts were 
quite apart from the city. One or two 
shots might have reached the city, but 
that was all. No appreciable damage 
whatever was done to the town by the 
bombardment. I have been to the place 
and examined it for myself; and I 
affirm that the real destruction done by 
our iron-clads was to the forts alone. 
The destruction of these forts was a 
fortunate thing for British interests. 
These fortifications were strong and 
well constructed. So long as_ they 
were in the hands of the Khedive, or 
even of the Sultan, who may be assumed 
to be friendly to England, well and 
good; but if they had fallen into the 
hands of a European Power they would 
have been dangerous to us. Although 
this consideration afforded of itself no 
justification for destroying them—cer- 
tainly not—yet the fact that they were 
destroyed was a fortunate thing for 
England. It is not just to England to 
say that we wantonly bombar‘ed Alex- 
andria, inasmuch as the forts were in 
one place, and the city in another. The 
partial destruction of Alexandria was 
caused by the Nativemob. We might, 
indeed, have prevented that by landing 
soldiers or marines. Still, it was the 
Native mob, and not the British, who 
injured the city. Again, it was not the 
Native, but the European, part of the 
city that was wrecked. The quarter 
that suffered most was the noble square 
that had been built up by the Euro- 
peans during the last 30 or 40 years. 
I rode veal the ruins of the houses, 
and know that to be the case. Again, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
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mouth referred to the Europeans in 
Egypt as a swarm of locusts eating up 
the resources of the country. Yes; but 
these metaphorical locusts pay for what 
they eat; whereas the real locusts do 
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not! That makes all the difference, 
economically. Not only do they pay for 
what they consume, but they thus open 
up an additional market for the Natives 
of the country; they buy what the Na- 
tives have to sell; they create artificial 
wants; they cause prices to rise and 
wages to be augmented, and they thus 
give an impetus to industrial activity 
locally. Some disparagement has been 
uttered this evening, with some justice 
perhaps, against certain classes among 
these Europeans. 
great majority of them, British, French, 
Italians, Austrians, Greeks, are respect- 
able and industrious people, who repair 
thither to work, to thrive, and to prosper, 
promoting the prosperity of the Native 
population par: passi with their own. 
But I heartily agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. Caine), 
in objecting to the system of Capitu- 
lations, and in affirming that all the 
European residents should obey the laws 
of the country and contribute towards 
its taxation. Further, Sir, something 
has been said—with what object I do 
not know exactly—regarding the Ma- 
hommedan dynasty and the rival sects of 
Islam. But the point, politically, is this. 
The course pursued by us towards the 
Sultan as Suzerain, and towards the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, has redounded to the credit 
of England throughout the Mahommedan 
world. For it is seen that it is England 
which sustains the status of these two 
Sovereigns—a status dear to the heart 
of Islam. Lastly, I maintain that we 
have yet to complete the performance of 
our duty towards the people of Egypt; a 
consideration weightier than anything 
urged on the other side in this debate. 
We bave undertaken that duty by force 
of arms, and we are bound to carry it on 
to the end—not a bitter, but a happy 
end. If we teach the people as soon as 
possible to manage their own affairs, 
beginning with the village commune, 
and working upwards to the top of the 
administration, we may ultimately realize 
something of that Constitution which was 
foreshadowed by the beneficent Admi- 
nistration of Lord Dufferin, and so en- 
able the people of Egypt to walk alone. 
Then, and not till then, can we quit our 
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hold on Egypt with honour and justice. 
This time may be sooner, or may be 
later. It is probably rendered later by 
Motions such as that which we are now 
debating. These Motions have a bad 
effectin Egypt. They make the Natives 
think that the heart of England is not 
in the work. They make the Europeans 
think that the English administration 
in Egypt will not + continuously sup- 
ported. If hon. Members opposite wish 
that Egypt should be evacuated by an 
early date, they will do well to support 
the execution of necessary reforms, re- 
fraining from the interposition of in- 
direct obstacles. Such a policy would be 
as good for England as it would be for 


sypt. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, he 
thought the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs might be summed up 
in these words—that Egypt was a sort 
of paradise, and that England had a 
special mission, at an enormous expense 
to the taxpayers of this country, to take 
care of the people of Egypt. From that 
proposition he (Mr. Chance) most de- 
cidedly dissented, for he was not aware 
that any desire existed on the part of 
England to take over the control of the 
domestic affairs of Egypt; and still less 
was he aware that they approved of the 
expenditure of £35,000,000 which had 
been incurred since the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and which might have been 
better spent in attending to the affairs 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 
lessening the burdens of the taxpayers. 
Indeed, he contended that our inter- 
ference in Egypt was brought about by 
consideration for the interests of bond- 
holders and usurers, rather than by any 
desire to benefit the people. He thought 
the existing complications were due to a 
ring of Jewish bondholders, whose ob- 
ject was to obtain a successful termi- 
nation to a ‘“‘ bulling”’ expedition. The 
bombardment of Alexandria, too, was 
absolutely unjustifiable. It had been 
said, further, that we went to Egypt for 
the good of Europe; if that was so, it 
would be to the advantage of the British 
taxpayer if Europe paid a portion of the 
cost we had incurred in administering 
the affairs of Egypt. Then it was urged 
that we went to Egypt and remained 
there to organize the country, and place 
it in a safe and secure condition, and in 
this way to benefit the people of the 
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country. It had been stated that there 
had been an improvement as regarded 
the land, and that property was much 
more secure. That was exactly what 
was said with respect to Ireland when 
coercion had been introduced. Then, as 
to taxation being relieved, that was 
done in the way which was known in 
private life as ‘‘ flying the kite.” But, 
sooner or later, the day of reckoning 
would come, and what had cost us 
£35,000,000 would cost the Egyptian 
people a good deal of suffering. As to 
the improvement of irrigation, he re- 
collected that the progress of Lord 
Wolseley’s Army was marked by the 
destruction of ali the irrigation all along 
the line of march. Beyond that, all the 
improvement was said to be due to the 
eminent British officers employed in the 
country. That was just what was said 
of Ireland. It seemed to be a cardinal 
maxim of Her Majesty’s Government 
that they could do everyone else’s busi- 
ness better than anyone else; and the 
only business which they were delicate 
in tackling was the business of the Eng- 
lish nation. It was only in Egypt that 
the Government seemed determined to 
adopt any measures. In England and 
Ireland they promised them and sug- 
gested them; but they usually disap- 
peared during the Parliamentary Ses- 
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stant references to Ireland on the Amend- 
ment now before the House. 

Mr. CHANCE said, he was only 
doing so by way of illustration; but he 
would drop that line of observation in 
obedience to the ruling of the Chair. 
He wanted to know what advantage the 
British taxpayer was receiving in return 
for his money? Already we had an 
Estimate of £31,000,000 for the Army 
and Navy. But the cessation of our 
interference with Egypt would in a very 
short time lead to a reduction of the 
Budget, and of the taxes which the 
British taxpayer had to pay. 

Mr. ©. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich): 
The strangest charge that could have 
been brought against the statement of 
the Government earlier in debate was 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) 
just now. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present. House counted; and 40 
| Members being found present, 


Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said: The 
charge the hon. Member for South Kil- 
| kenny brought against the ‘statement 
| made on behalf of the Government was 
|@ strange one,—namely, that it was 


| wanting in detail. Whatever else the 
| 





statement may have contained, it cer- 


sion in the dim and distant future. The! tainly contained a great deal of detail; 
English Army in Egypt had been com- | and the speech of the hon. Member for 
pared to an army of locusts; but the South Kilkenny was proof of that in 
right hon. Baronet opposite said that) itself, because it followed the speech of 
whereas locusts did not pay for what! the Under Secretary of State (Sir James 
they ate, the British Army did. He | Fergusson) in details, until the abun- 
(Mr. Chance) did not know, however, dance of the illustration in which he 
whether that covered the desperate out- | indulged was ruled out of Order, and 
break of immorality and drunkenness brought his speech to a termination. 
which had marked the occupation of; The hon. Member complained of the 
Egypt by the British troops. Then, as | statement on the part of the hon. Baro- 
to the allegedimprovement in the prisons, | net the Member for the Evesham Divi- 
last year Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been sion of Worcestershire (Sir Richard 
sent to Egypt, and he reintroduced into Temple), to the effect that improvements 
the prisons an instrument of torture had occurred in the condition of Egypt. 
which even the Sultan of Turkey had | The hon. Member denied the existence 
prohibited. We had not yet re-estab- of improvements there; but the hon. 
lished the Chamber of Notables; but,| Baronet was able to say that he had 
happily or unhappily, in the case of, travelled in Egypt ; and he has this ad- 
Egypt, the Birmingham programme with ; vantage over many Members of the 
regard to Ireland seemed to be in full | House, that he has the widest possible 
force, for they had made some small | acquaintance with Oriental customs, and 
village councils there. ‘is able, by general knowledge, to testify 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- | that Mahommedan nations, throughout 
man is not speaking to the Amendment. | the world, regard with great favour the 
He is not entitled to make those con-! manner in which this House has up- 
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held the authority of the Sultan and the 
Khedive. The attacks made on the Go- 
vernment are inconsistent one with the 
other; therefore, it seems to me the 
probability is that the course followed 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers is the right 
one. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark), who spoke 
early in the debate, was severe on our 
presence in Egypt, and upon all that we 
had done there. I took down his words. 
He said, ‘‘ If you come away from Egypt 
now, things will go back again to where 
you found them”; and yet he is guing 
to support an Amendment that suggests 
that we should come away at once. I 
should have thought that the statement 
he made was an argument for remaining 
in Egypt longer, and not for coming 
away. We had a strange speech from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Bar- 
row-in-Furness (Mr. Caine). I take it 
that the hon. Member came down to the 
House for the purpose of speaking in 
favour of the Amendment; and he made 
his speech, it seems to me, not because, 
but in spite, of the statement of the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman has 


travelled in Egypt, and he has found— 
what Iam not aware that anyone has 
denied—that there are evils existing 


there. All that is contended is that 
progress is being made in the direction 
of the removal of the evils. The hon. 
Member condemned the Government of 
Egypt. and it seemed to me that he 
proved too much. Would he, as well as 
the hon. Member for Caithness, say 
what Government should be left in 
Egypt if we go away? If he takes 
such a very low view of the Government 
of the country, surely that is a reason 
why we should continue there. We 
should remain until a better Government 
is established. Taking it at his own 
estimate of its merits, it seems to me 
that the hon. Member has supplied us 
with an argument for remaining there, 
rather than for comingaway. Has any- 
one said that our work in Egypt is 
done? No one has said so. The Speech 
from the Throne distinctly says that our 
work is not yet accomplished. The best 
argument of all for our remaining there 
is that we propose to finish our work 
before we come away. Then, the hon. 
Member was very severe on the condi- 
tion of Revenue, but all that can be said 
about that is that there is improvement 
taking place, and figures were quoted to 
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prove that such is the case. The hon. 
Member is severe on the octrot. But 
who has ever said that there are not 
abuses connected with these matters ? 
It appears to me that one of the results 
of our continuing in Egypt at present 
will be that these evils will be remedied. 
And the hon. Member, still speaking as 
if no statement had been madeon behalf 
of the Government, referred in tones of 
the greatest contempt to the scum of the 
Levant. But an expression of opinion 
has already been given on behalf of the 
Government with regard to this matter. 
The Under Secretary of State has con- 
demned the immunity from trial under 
Egyptian laws which this scum of the 
Levant possesses. The Capitulations 
were strongly condemned. Then, again, 
the hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness 
recommends that Revenue should be de- 
rived from the liquor shops in the 
future; but says that the Capitulations 
stand in the way of that arrangement. 
The Government have asserted that the 
Capitulations are at the root of many of 
the evils which exist ; and there, again, 
they are in agreement with the hon. 
Member who is about to support the 
Amendment. Lastly, the hon. Member 
argued in favour of the Government 
having a free hand in Egypt; which is 
exactly what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs hinted would be of great import- 
ance if we were to deal moresuccessfully 
with Egypt in the future than we have 
done in the past. But, surely, even the 
hon. Member, though he has made his 
speech, and, as I understand, is going to 
support the Amendment, is for all that 
of opinion that progress has been made 
to some extent. 1 gathered that from 
his speech, and therefore it seemsto me 
that the course he proposes to take is 
directly inconsistent with the opinion he 
has expressed. Let me say one word 
with regard to an expression which 
occurs in the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Cremer), as to the great 
majority of taxpayers of this country 
having ‘‘no direct interest in the Go- 
vernment or affairs of Egypt.” I think 
that that is one of the most mischievous 
and misleading suggestions which could 
possibly be made. I think it was per- 
haps the most mischievous statement 
made in recent years, and there have 
been a great many mischievous state- 
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ments made latterly—that it is not de- 
sirable for the people of this country to 
take interest in foreign affairs. The 
House would remember where the illus- 
tration was used that, as Pericles said 
of women, ‘‘The less they are heard 
of the better,” so, it was said, the 
less this country heard of foreign 
affairs the better. That view has been 
at the root of the mischief that has 
occurred in many parts of the world; 
and, to my mind, it is the reverse of a 
wise teaching to suggest to the people 
of this country that they should not 
concern themselves about foreign affairs. 
I do believe thet considerable progress 
has been made in Egypt, and I am con- 
vinced that one great cause why there 
has not been even greater progress, has 
been the constant reference which has 
been made in former years to our inten- 
tion of coming away from that country as 
speedily as possible. I believe that if 
such statements had never been indulged 
in—I believe that if it had never been 
dangled before the eyes of Egypt and of 
the world that we were always on the 
point of leaving—much greater progress 
would have been made. Language of 
that kind, I contend, was calculated to 
undo all the good being done. It was 


calculated to encourage intrigue, the 
mists of which, we are told to-night, are 
continually rising in Egypt ; and was cal- 
culated to paralyze the efforts this coun- 
try was called upon to engage in. I 


believe the statement made in the 
Gravious Speech from the Throne de- 
scribes with essential accuracy the real 
position—that we have not yet accom- 
plished our task in Egypt, but that a 
substantial advance has been made. 
That statement is vindicated by the facts 
that have been laid before the House. 
Those facts are not small or unimportant 
in viewof the great difficultiesthat we have 
had to encounter in Egypt—difficulties 
which will not be lessened, but will be 
greatly increased if the Amendment that 
is being moved finds acceptance in this 
House. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg very respectfully to 
ask the indulgence of the House for a 
few minutes, and I venture, Sir, to do so 
on two grounds—in the first place, be- 
cause I have not yet trespassed upon its 
time or patience ; and, secondly, because 
I do not desire or intend to prolong, as 
far as I am concerned, this debate by 
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speaking for more than a very few mo- 
ments. I wish, Sir, to explain, very 
briefly, my reasons for the vote which I 
intend to give on this Amendment. A\l- 
though I intend to vote against the 
Amendment, still I feel great sympathy 
with the hon. Member who has moved it, 
and I hope and believe that the course 
he has taken will have avery good effect 
in drawing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the highly important questions 
of policy involved in the Amendment— 
not that I think that the Government is 
not fully aware or cognizant of the im- 
portance of the subject; but because I 
think it very desirable that upon the at- 
tention of the Government should be 
impressed the fact that the people of this 
country do hold a strong opinion upon 
the question of our position with regard 
to Egypt. Sir, I should be very much 
inclined to vote for the Amendment to- 
night, were it not for the word ‘‘ imme- 
diate” introduced into it. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Barrow-in- 
Furness (Mr. Caine) said we could not 
criticise too closely the wording of a 
Motion of this kind; but it appears to 
me that on this occasion the wording of 
the Amendment has a great deal to do 
with the opinion which we must form in 
giving our vote upon it. It does appear 
to me that the word “immediate” 
is of great importance on this occa- 
sion, and whilst I am strongly in 
favour of an evacuation of Egypt at the 
earliest possible moment, I do feel 
that before that evacuation can be car- 
ried out something must be done. I 
confess I am a great deal disappointed 
that nothing fell from the Government 
to-night whilst I was in the House in 
confirmation or support of what we have 
heard, and what we have seen in the 
newspapers, as to the withdrawal of our 
troops from Egypt. I have been led to 
believe—I did believe, and I do still 
believe, and I think it possible it was 
only through an oversight on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that he 
did not refer to the fact—that troops 
have already been brought to England, 
and that a further withdrawal is in pro- 
gress. I think it was a pity that the 
right hon. Baronet did not impress that 
fact upon the House, because I think 
that to Members on this side it is a 
matter for great congratulation that a 
distinct step in advance has been taken 
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—a step we were not able to obtain 
even from the Government that preceded 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, which 
was a Government with which we were 
in much greater sympathy than we are 
with the present Government. I do very 
humbly and respectfully offer my con- 
gratulations to Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House on the Government— 
which I may describe, without wishing to 
speak in any way offensively, as composed 
of stiff-necked Tories and weak-kneed 
Whigs—being the first Government to 
approach in any way the policy which 
we desire to see carried out in Egypt. 
Sir, I say I am very strongly in favour 
of the evacuation of Egypt; but there 
is something that must be done be- 
fore we can carry out that evacuation. 
When an Oriental civilization is de- 
stroyed, it is almost, if not quite, impos- 
sible to restore it; and it seems to me 
that as we destroyed the civilization, 
such as it was, that existed in Egypt 
before we went there, upon us is im- 
posed the duty of establishing some 
form of Government which will succeed, 
and be an efficient substitute for, that 
which we abolished. Sir, I rejoice to 
hear that, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, there is much im- 
provement in the material and social 
condition of Egypt. The hon. Member 
for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. Caine) did 
something, I think, to destroy that 
optimistic view—perhaps not to destroy 
it, but to qualify it; and I confess that 
his remarks were, to a great extent, in 
accordance with my own small experi- 
ence. When I was in Egypt I was not 
able to learn that our influence there 
was doing any very great good. I fully 
admit and fully recognize the fact that 
our Representatives, and the men hold- 
ing important positions in Egypt, are 
men of great ability, and are doing the 
best according to their lights. But, Sir, 
it appeared to me, as an outsider, that 
these efforts were neutralized by the fact 
that, whilst all responsibility appeared to 
be thrown on the Khedive and his Go- 
vernment, we—that is to say, the Eng- 
lish Government as represented in Cairo 
—did not allow them any real power or 
voice in the Government of the country. 
It may be—I believe it is—the fact that 
matters have improved very much since 
then. I think there has been a distinct 
improvement within the last two or 
three years. There has been an im- 
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provement, so far as I can judge; but I 
confess that I incline much more to the 
view of benefits which our rule is con- 
ferring on Egypt, which has been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Barrow- 
in-Furness, rather than that expressed 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Sir, I think it is very possible— I think 
it more than possible, I think it is ex- 
tremely likely—that, if we had time, we 
could establish a good, stable, and, in 
every way a satisfactory Government in 
Egypt; but it appears to me that it 
would be too long a process to effect 
that. I hope we shall be able to 
evacuate the country in a shorter time 
than would be necessary to bring about 
such a state of things as that. We 
must establish, at any rate, a stable 
form of Government before we can leave, 
having destroyed the Government which 
existed there; and I therefore do not 
think that our own unaided efforts will 
enable us soon to leave the country with 
a satisfactory result. We have endea- 
voured, during the last five or six years, 
to work single-handed in competing 
against the influences around us in 
Egypt, without seeking—nay, without 
permitting—any assistance to be ren- 
dered to us by other Powers. I cannot 
help thinking, Sir, that this should be, 
not an English nor an Anglo-French 
question, but that it should be an Euro- 
pean question. It does seem to me that 
it is the duty of Europe as well as of 
England to make satisfactory provision 
for the government of Egypt. I very 
much regret that there has been so long 
a delay in the reply of the English Go- 
vernment to the Commission which sat 
in Paris on the Suez Canal some time 
ago. I have not looked up the Report 
of the Commission ; but, so far as I re- 
member, the two grounds on which the 
English Representatives could not agree 
to the Report were, first, that the Re- 
presentative of the Porte was to be 
President of the Commission; and, 
secondly, that a special Commission was 
to be instituted to deal with Egyptian 
affairs. The English Representatives 
considered that the European super- 
vision then existing in Cairo was not 
only a sufficient, but a better means of 
considering those questions. I do not 
wish to detain the House by going into 
details; but this is a most interesting 
subject for examination, and I do be- 
lieve that the points on which this Go- 
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vernment could not give their consent, 
or adhere to the recommendations of 
the other Powers, were susceptible of 
modification, and were open to argu- 
ment. I have said, Sir, that I do not 
think that this question should be an 
English nor an Anglo-French one. I 
think that here has been the mischief 
at the bottom of all our troubles in 
Egypt. The main cause, it appears to 
me, of these troubles lay in the Dual 
Control that was established. This ques- 
tion has been made far too much a duel 
between England and France; but I 
feel very strongly that it ought to 
be—first of all—an European, and, 
secondly, an Egyptian question. In 
the first place, why did we ever go 
to Egypt; and, in the second place, 
having gone there, why did we remain ? 
I think the answer will be that it was on 
account of the importance to us of the 
Suez Canal. I do not deny the import- 
ance of the Suez Canal to us, but I ven- 
ture to think that, in proportion to their 
commerce, the Suez Canal is as important 
to other nations as it is to this country ; 
and that its neutral character, in time of 
peace, it is to the interest of every other 
nation, as well as to our own interest, to 
preserve. But in time of war, if, un- 
happily, the time should ever come when 
we are embarked in war—and I pray 
God it may not—our great object, it 
seems to me, would be to prevent hostile 
vessels of other nations either from pass- 
ing through the Canal, or taking posses- 
sion of it; and I am not at all sure that 
the best means we could adopt for effect- 
ing that would not be to take some of 
those obsolete ironclads which the noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone (Lord Charles Beresford) is so 
anxious tu relieve our Navy of, and sink 
them in the Canal. That would probably 
be a very effective method of overcom- 
ing the difficulty; and I am not at all 
sure that the noble and gallant Lord to 
whom I have referred would not agree 
that that is a course very likely to be 
adopted by the English Government, 
under such unfortunate circumstances. 
Well, I do not think that our interest in 
the Suez Canal is sufficient ground for 
rendering our intervention in Egypt 
continuous. The second ground on 
which I oppose this Amendment is, that 
it is an Egyptian, as well as an European 
affair—that we cannot leave Egypt de- 
fenceless. It may be matter for dispute 
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whether or not our rule has been bene- 
ficial to Egypt; but of this I feel quite 
sure-—there cannot be two opinions about 
it—that the substitution of French rule 
for English rule would only land the 
Egyptian out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Ifour rule is bad for Reset, Tam 
convinced that that of France would be 
worse. We cannot blind our eyes to 
the fact that even with all her present 
complications and difficulties, it is not at 
all impossible that France might desire 
to step into Egypt, should we leave it. 
Sir, there is another danger to Egypt— 
namely, the danger of an Arab invasion. 
I really think, especially after the re- 
marks that fell from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Holborn (Colonel Duncan), 
in that able and manly speech, if I 
may say so, that he delivered, that the 
Egyptian Army is now approaching a 
condition in which it can be relied on to 
provide for the defence of the country. 
The Egyptian Army has improved in a 
most rapid and remarkable manner, and 
the result is almost entirely due, I think, 
to the efforts of General Grenfell and 
those able men who have assisted him 
in doing the work to which he has de- 
voted so much time and energy. One of 
the most painful and grievous sights I 
ever witnessed in my life was the ship- 
ping of the reinforcements from the 
Egyptian Army te the Soudan. I shall 
never forget the painful and horrible 
thing it was to see the panic-stricken, 
terrified mass of men and boys driven at 
the point of the sword, and with revol- 
vers at their heads, into the trains and 
into the vessels, to be shipped off to the 
Soudan. I asked myself, ‘‘ Is it possible 
that these men can ever make soldiers?” 
Two short weeks afterwards—TI re- 
member the day well: it was this 
day three years ago—these unfortunate 
at ay who were permitted by Her 

ajesty’s Government — and I think 
it was to the shame of the Govern- 
ment that they were so permitted — 
to go with General Baker to the 
relief of Tokar, were massacred almost 
to the last individual by the Arabs on 
the field of battle. A more appalling 
and horrible sight than that field pre- 
sented cannot be imagined. It will 
never fade from my memory. Sir, I 
cannot help feeling that an enormous 
amount of credit is due to the men who 
have raised up such a Force as the pre- 
sent Egyptian Army from such material 
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as this. I believe that an Egyptian 
Army, officered by Englishmen, would be 
quite sufficient to repel any attack from 
Lower Egypt by the Arabs; and, more- 
over, the information I received the 
other day from the Government as to our 
opening up the trade of the Nile, will go 
much further to restore order and settle 
the Government in the Soudan than any 
of those miserable expeditions which 
Her Majesty’s Government engaged in 
some two or three years ago. Then, 
there is one other point upon which I 
desire to say a word, and | refer to it 
with great diffidence; because, on the 
part of the Government, we heard to- 
night that there is no feeling against us 
in Europe on account of our Egyptian 
policy. I wish I could honestly believe 
that there is no ill-feeling towards us on 
account of that policy. I think all the 
information we are able to gather in a 
private capucity is to the contrary. I 
cannot help feeling that there is no sub- 
ject with regard to which our good name 
has so much suffered in Europe, as it 
has in reference to this question of 
Egypt. There is, undoubtedly, a strong 
feeling against us in France. I say it 
with all submission to the words which 


have fallen from the Treasury Bench 


to-night. I should only be too glad if 
I could think that those words were an 
accurate statement of the case; but 
everyone who reais the foreign news- 
papers—even the Paris newspapers, 
which are no great indication of the real 
feeling of the country—anyone who en- 
deavours to follow the political opinion 
of Europe, must come to the conclusion 
that there is a strong feeling in France 
on this Egyptian Question. The Paris 
Press does not seruple to accuse us of 
unworthy motives; and, moreover, it 
appears to me there is a feeling amongst 
others of the Great Powers that we are 
not acting quite straightforwardly—that 
is, that we say one thing and do an- 
other; or, at any rate, that we do not 
act up to our professions. Anything 
which in any way can tarnish our good 
faith in Europe is unworthy of our 
policy; and I do most earnestly hope 
that if this debate has no other result, 
it will have the effect of inducing Her 
Majesty’s Government to do all in their 
power not only, as I believe they are 
now doing, to improve the material con- 
dition and prosperity of Egypt, but also 
to endeavour to settle the question by 
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bringing the other Governments of 
Europe into participation in the respon- 
sibility and difficulties that surround it. 
I thank the House for the patience and 
attention with which it has listened to 
my remarks. 

Coronet HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester): I am unable to join issue 
with the last Speaker in any of his ob- 
servations from the fact that he has 
told us he is perfectly in accord with 
hon. Gentlemen on the Government side 
of the House, inasmuch as he intends to 
vote against the Amendment. The hon. 
Member’s view is in sympathy with ours 
as to the word ‘‘immediate;’’ for, if 
that word had been eliminated the 
Mover of the Amendment would have 
received more support than I fear he 
will have. I think, if I may be allowed 
to say so, the House must have been 
very much struck by the admirable 
speech which fell from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Holborn (Colonel 
Duncan). The views he gave us could 
not fail to commend themselves to, and 
have great weight with, the deliberations 
and councils of this House. The scheme 
that he unfolded was an excellent one— 
that of having 2,000 men on the northern 
and 2,000 men on the southern point of 
the railway system, Cairo being the seat 
of the Egyptian Government. But it ap- 
pears to me that hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite Benches have lost sight of the 
fact that, although Egypt may be in their 
opinion but a secondary consideration 
in the Councils of this Realm, that 
country still forms a link, and a very 
important link, in that great political 
chain which, if I may use the metaphor, 
secures the British vessel of the State. 
In proposing suddenly and peremptorily 
to evacuate Egypt; in proposing to de- 
nude her at once of British troops, to 
deprive her of British protection, to 
abandon her entirely to probable inter- 
nal dissensions, and possibly to anarchy 
and revolution; hon. Members are advo- 
eating a policy which may leave our in- 
terests in Egypt—which are of no small 
magnitude—at the mercy of Continental 
complications and Egyptian entangle- 
ments. Indeed, itseems to me that this 
would be the inevitable result of our 
leaving the country suddenly to its own 
internal Government. To hold his own 
in these troubled waters, the Captain who 
manages the British vessel of the State 
has to consider his position, and consider 
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it very carefully in allits bearings. The 
contention of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appears to me to be that we have no 
business in Egypt at this time, that we 
have no greater interest in the Suez 
Canal or in Egypt than other Conti- 
nental Powers. It is easy to talk glibly 
—as I am afraid hon. Members do talk 
—of suddenly evacuating Egypt and of 
abandoning her. by the withdrawal of 
all our troops, as though we possess no 
interests, national or international, in 
that country—as though India were at 
this moment in the hands of Russia, and 
not a Possession of our own, and as 
though we had no interests to protect 
or defend eastward of the Island of 
Malta. A great many Members—I 
cannot say all, because the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) admitted the truth— 
ignore the fact that it was not the Tory 
Party that originated this great trouble 
in Egypt. It was not the Tory Party 
that originated the war of 1882, which 
commenced with the bombardment of 
Alexandria. But, Sir, that bombard- 
ment of Alexandria had this effect—it 
pledged not only the Government of the 
day, but successive Governments, to a 

licy in Egypt which they cannot re- 
inquish until they have obtained the 
objects for which we entered the coun- 
try. That war was not the fault of the 
Tory Party, but was the product of the 
vacillation of the Cabinet presided over 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). The Tory Party, however, 
having accepted the legacy left by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, are bound, as 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
very rightly pointed out this evening, 
to fulfil all the obligations, engage- 
ments, and responsibilities that were 
tied up in the covenant thus handed 
over to them. Sir, those obligations, 
engagements and responsibilities have 
not yet been fulfilled. Assuming for a 
moment that in order to carry out the 
view of the Mover of the Amendment 
announced in the House to-night, we 
withdraw our troops to-morrow from 
Egypt and finally evacuate the country ; 
do hon. Gentlemen suppose for one mo- 
ment that order and good government 
would spring up there in a night like a 
mushroom? It is impossible for us to 
quit that country until, what the hon. and 
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gallant Member for Holborn (Colonel 
Duncan) very rightly suggested as 
necessary—a reliable Government is 
established on a firm and secure basis, 
and is‘ seen to flourish there. At 
this moment such a Government does 
not flourish there. But, following out 
the idea of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, I do not think 
that Her Majesty’s Government will 
throw any impediment in the way 
of that course being carried out. One 
other consideration is this, that if we 
evacuated the country very suddenly— 
for I know the country well—I do not 
hesitate to say that a very short time 
would elapse, after our peremptory with- 
drawal of troops, before a revolution 
would break out. Unfortunately, the 
present Ruler of Egypt is not a man of 
very stromg or courageous character. 
There are a great many people who will 
go so far as to say that he is not al- 
together to be trusted. Certainly it is 
an open question that he is not held in 
very great respect or regard by his 
own people who, I believe, if they were 
asked the question would say they would 
infinitely prefer the return of their old 
Ruler Ismail to the present Khedive. 
Why is it that the people have no great 
regard or respect for the present reign- 
ing Prince? It is because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, through a mis- 
placed humanitarianism, elected to try 
Arabi Pasha not by Egyptian law, and 
according to Egyptian customs, but 
under those cf an alien European 
Power, depriving Tewfik of the Royal 

rerogative of mercy. I am afraid the 
fatter owes his unfortunate position to 
that spirit of humanitarianism which 
sometimes sways the councils of Govern- 
ment and leads them into Quixotic 
actions. Looking into Egyptian His- 
tory for the last few years, we see that 
all this trouble has arisen from the fact 
that the action of the Government pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), was in direct contradic- 
tion all the time to Ministerial declara- 
tions, instructions, and promises. But, 
Sir, having, as I said just now, 
accepted the covenant and legacy that 
has been handed down to us, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is obliged to make 
the best of it. At the same time we 
have now staring us in the face very 
heavy interests in Egypt, associated, in 
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Suez Canal. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) would not accept that argu- 
ment; but I repeat it, because I know it 
is right. Her Majesty’s Government 
must bear in mind that so far as they 
are concerned great responsibilities and 
interests are involved in this question of 
the security of the Suez Canal—interests 
which may at any time be affected and 
even imperilled. Therefore I cannot 
but think that until Her Majesty’s 
Government can satisfy themselves that 
on the evacuation of Egypt, on the 
embarkation of the last British soldier 
from the pier at Alexandria, they can 
feel confident that a firm, stable, and 
reliable National Government has been 
established — and established perma- 
nently—they cannot, in my opinion, 
speaking as a humble Member of this 
House, be content to leave Egypt as its 
protecting Power, and to watch in future 
the course of events in that country 
from the congenial shores of Great 
Britain rather than from the muddy 
banks of the Nile. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): It is idle to talk, as has been done, 
of our disinterestedness in Egypt, which 
has been demoralized, as any country 
would be demoralized, by the presence 
in it of foreign troops for four years. 
The only thing we want is the estab- 
lishment of a Government which shall 
be the tool of this country. The English 
have hunted Arabi and his half-drilled 
troops, and after dubbing Arabi a rebel 
they have sent him out of the country. 
I do not know whether England desires 
to kindle a war between France and 
Germany, so that she may annex Egypt, 
but I feel bound to say it looks very 
like it. If so, it is a bloodthirsty policy, 
and the people of Europe regard English 
conduct in Egypt with the greatest 
jealousy and indignation. At first, it 
was thought the occupation would be of 
only a temporary character ; but now it 
has lasted for five years, at an enormous 
expense to this country and Ireland. Eng- 
land has slaughtered the Egyptians wan- 
tonly ; for they have done nothing against 
the British Empire; they have offered 
no insult to the flag. This slaughter has 
taken place merely to gratify a wish to 
extend the already over-bloated British 
Empire. The extension of that Empire 
has been made through merciless shed- 
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ding of blood and the laying waste of 
other lands. It was so in India, in 
Africa, and New Zealand. Everywhere 
slaughter has preceded annexation, and 
it looks as if the slaughter in Egypt is 
to be the forerunner of annexation. The 
Irish people view the proceedings in 
Egypt with the deepest abhorrence and 
disgust ; and the originator of all this is 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). The 
tree he planted has borne suitable fruit. 
If he were so fortunate as to secure a 
seat— 

Mr. SPEAKER: “ Order, order.” 
The hon. Member is not speaking to the 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I was about to 
mention the connection of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the affair. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must caution the 
hon. Member not to pursue that line of 
remark. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I should be 
very glad to be allowed to explain what 
1 was saying as to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already cau- 
tioned the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully maintain that 
the origin of the Egyptian difficulty is 
to be traced to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I regret very much he is not in 
the House. Mr. Goschen went to Egypt 
to float a loan. It is not my intention 
to impute motives—no doubt, the motives 
of the right hon. Gentleman were of the 
most honourable description; but it is 
extremely unfortunate that the Egyptian 
difficulties date from the intervention of 
the right. hon. Gentleman. From that 
time to this there has been nothing but 
misery, war, and famine in Egypt. I 
happened to be in that country shortly 
after the bombardment of Alexandria ; 
and I felt ashamed to see the Natives 
crouching at street corners, or flying 
into the back streets at the approach of a 
white man. I was utterly ashamed of 
the British ruffanism which I witnessed 
in the streets; and I am not es 
that the people looked on the flag of 
England with the same loathing with 
which it was regarded by the Irish 
people. Everywhere there was ruin, 
misery, and havoc, and over all floated 
the Union Jack of England, the symbol 
of liberty. I believe the time will come 
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when, by a combination of the Powers, 
England would be compelled to leave 
Egypt. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I must apologize for taking part 
in this debate, because the subject of it 
does not directly concern the part of the 
Empire to which I belong, and because 
I have already addressed the House. 
But as the wisdom of the House has 
decided—I believe for ever—that Ire- 
land is to remain an integral portion of 
the United Kingdom; all that concerns 
the best interests and the welfare of the 
Empire to which I belong is, I think, 
deserving of the careful attention and 
consideration of Irish Members. The 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
spoke as an Irish Member, and he ap- 
pears to have one remedy, and one 
alone, for the ills of ail the nations. The 
hon. Member suffers from Home Rule 
on the brain. The hon. Member seems 
to think that on one occasion he ran the 
risk of a very great calamity, of which, 
however, there really was no danger; 


and it is that he was afraid, when at! 


Alexandria on one occasion, that he 
might have been mistaken for an 
Englishman. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 


N.): I wish to correct the hon. and gal- 


lant Member if he will allow me. That 
misfortune has not yet befallen me. 
Coroner SAUNDERSON: I think 
the House wil! support me when I say 
that the Party to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman belongs is a Party whose deepest 
papeeation is the downfall of the Empire. 
[No!] The hon. Member regards our 
position in Egypt as a manifestation of 
the abominable character of British 
rule ; and he is of opinion that if our 
rule were withdrawn from other parts 
of the world, those countries would be 
peaceful and contented. If that does 
not show hostility to the Empire, I do 
not know what an enemy is. And now 
let me say a word or two about the 
Amendment. The Amendment before 
the House is very carefully drawn. It 
covers a very large amount of ground, 
and I imagine that hon, Members oppo- 
site, when they go back to their con- 
stituents, will point out that the battle 
fought in the House to-night was a 
battle engaged in by them in order, if 
possible, to show to the country that the 
Conservative Party, in reality, desire to 
embark in a dangerous, an adventurous, 
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and a meddling foreign policy. The 
Amendment represents to Her Majesty 
that— 

‘*The expenses of the prolonged occupation of 
Egypt by a British Force have to be borne by 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, the 
great majority of whom have no direct interest 
in the government or affairs of Egypt, and that 
the retention of our troops in Egypt is a cause 
of suspicion and irritation to Continental Go- 
vernments, and calculated to weaken the influ- 
ence of the country in the Councils of Europe,” 
and prays Her Majesty ‘‘ to take imme- 
diate steps for recalling the whole of 
her Forces from Egypt.” Now, Sir, I 
believe that I am speaking the sentiment 
of the whole of the Conservative Party 
when I say that they are opposed to 
anything like an adventurous foreign 
policy ; and that they believe the worst 
course the Government could pursue 
would be to meddle with those unfor- 
tunate foreign complications that have 
arisen—and are likely to arise—from 
time to time in Europe. One of the 
greatest benefits which Prince Bismarck 
has conferred on diplomacy is that he 
has stripped it of that reserve, and of 
those circuitous methods which have 
hitherto been adopted by diplomatists 
in all countries. Now, recognizing as 
I do the present critical condition of 
Europe, when thera is, as it were, a 
smell of gunpowder in the air—and I 
am fully conscious of it—I will not say 
a word that can help to create irritation 
abroad; but I believe that the way to 
keep out of and to avoid complications 
which might lead us into trouble and 
disastrous wars, is for us to speak our 
mind so clearly as to what the policy of 
England will be, that there can be no 
mistake in any country as to what we 
intend to do in certain contingencies. I 
telieve the foreign policy of England is 
naturally, and ought to be the most 
simple foreign policy of any great nation 
in the world. We have a line that 
we mean to stand by—a line starting 
from England, and passing on by Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Egypt and Aden to India; 
and our Governmentand our Diplomatists 
should be judged by the clearness and 
closeness with which they stick to that 
line, with which the vital interests of 
our widely-scattered Empire are bound 
up. Ifthe Government go beyond that 
line, I believe the verdict of the country 
will be against them. ‘This debate has, 
to a considerable degree, run off into 
side issues. The hon. Member who 
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moved the Amendment asks why we 
went to Egypt, and why we should stay 
there? These are no doubt two ques- 
tions that interest the country very 
greatly, and I think it would be as well 
that we should be perfectly candid and 
straightforward in regard to them. I 
speak as an outsider, but I venture to 
say that the opinion of the outside 
public in this country has long been 
made up on these three points—as to 
why we went to Egypt, why we remain 
there, and how long we intend to stay 
there. The Mover of the Amendment 
apparently imagines that we went to 
Egypt to bolster up the bondholders. 
Why, Sir, the British public might just 
as soon go to war for the Irish land- 
lords as for the Egyptian bondholders. 
It would be just as philanthropic to de- 
vote the blood and treasure of the Em- 
pire to one as tothe other. The British 
people know that we went to Egypt be- 
cause Egypt is a link in the chain which 
binds this-country to India. It has been 
remarked that the Suez Canal could 
very easily be stopped up and closed, 
and a speech of the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford), in which he said that 
he could himself close the Canal in a 
very short time, has been cited. But 
that is not the point. If in time of war 
the noble and gallant Lord held one end 
of the Suez Canal and an equally clever 
officer held the other, it would be very 
difficult for any other Power to get con- 
trol of the Canal, or to close it. I fully 
realize the fact that the Suez Canal is a 
link in the chain which binds us to 
India. I do not think the French have 
any right to complain of our action, be- 
cause before we embarked on the Egyp- 
tian Expedition our Government invited 
France to join them; but M. Gambetta 
and M. de Freycinet answered that the 
French people were not inclined to take 

art in the operations. Therefore the 
Sheesh cannot throw in our teeth that we 
prevented them from participating in the 
work of restoring order in Egypt. We 
invited them, and they refused to co- 
operate with us. We went alone, and 
we have spent millions of money and 
shed a large amount of blood—I am 
afraid much innocent blood, too. I am 
not defending our policy in Egypt; but 
I say that we have made great sacrifices, 
and that those sacrifices have been wil- 
lingly assented to by the English people, 
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for objects which were thought to be 
vital to the best interests of the Empire. 
And why are we staying there? We 
are doing so because, up to the present 
moment, the Government of Egypt has 
not been stable enough to remain un- 
assisted and alone. 1 believe that the 
moment the Egyptians can do without 
our assistance, or the assistance of other 
nations, we should abandon Egypt ; but 
that can be left in the hands of what- 
ever British Government may be in 
Office at the time. What we wish other 
nations to clearly understand is that, 
although we do not desire to annex 
Egypt, yet we will not suffer any other 
nation, as long as we have a ship or a 
sailor, to step into our Egyptian shoes. 
There is one remark which was made 
by my right hon. Friend who spoke on 
behalf of the Government to which I 
feel bound to demur. It has been said 
that we went to Egypt to maintain the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. Sir, 
I believe that the English people will 
not re-echo that sentiment. have 
been a good deal in Egypt, and I have 
mixed with its people, and I believe it is 
impossible to mix with the Fellaheen and 
the Egyptian people without being struck 
by their many good qualities. Their 
patience, their temper, and their industry 
always attract Europeans. But they have 
been ruled with tyranny. What has 
been the curse of Egypt? It is that 
they have been ruled by the Turks; and 
I do not think that the British people 
would ever have spent a shilling, or shed 
a drop of the meanest blood of an Eng- 
lishman, if they had thought for a 
moment that it was to bolster up the 
authority of Turkish rule in that coun- 
try. The English Government did not 
feel keenly about the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire in putting their hand 
upon my 4 Our whole action in this 
matter, I believe, had been influenced 
distinctly by the desire for self-preserva- 
tion on the part of the British Empire. 
It is quite evident that we did not feel 
very much about the integrity either of 
Turkey or Egypt when we did what I have 
said with regard to Cyprus. Our only de- 
sire was to secure the preservation of our 
Indian Empire. We took Cyprus because 
we believed it to be on that line which we 
mean to maintain. We went to Egypt 
because we thought that it was a yak 
in the chain which we mean to maintain, 
and which we must maintain. Weintend 
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to remain there until we have made 
that link secure; and if the day comes, 
as I believe it may, when we shall be 
able to establish in Egypt a stable Go- 
vernment and retire from the country, 
then, looking at the enormous improve- 
ment that has taken place, looking at 
the absence of gross and abominable 
Turkish oppression which has existed, 
and at the progressive development of 
the resources of the ccuntry, I believe 
that we shall in the end be able to say 
that our blood and our treasure have not 
been spent in vain. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he was not disposed to 
find fault with the hon. Member for 
the Haggerston Division of Shoreditch 
(Mr. Cremer) for bringing foward this 
Amendment. There had been a con- 
siderable amount of irritation and im- 
patience at the prolonged occupation 
of Egypt, and if such impatience existed 
out-of-doors it wasonly right and natural 
that it should find vent in the House. 
Whatever might be the value to them- 
selves of such debates as they had that 
night, he did not think that it was by 
any means so certain that debates upon 
subjects of foreign policy strengthened 
the position of the British Government 
abroad. That was, however, the price 
which we had to pay for discussing 
questions of this kind in a popular 
Assembly. If Egypt was ever to be 
brought into such a condition that it 
eould safely and honourably be evacu- 
ated by the British Government, it could 
only be by a steady and continuous line of 
policy. Any interruption of that steady 
and continuous line of policy was certain 
to postpone the day on which the evacua- 
tion of Egypt could take place; and if 
the effect of the debate which had taken 
place that evening, and the Division 
which he supposed would ensue, should 
be to lead either Foreign Governments 
or the Egyptian people to suppose that 
the British Government had any idea of 
abandoning the task it had undertaken, 
or that having put its hand to the plough 
it was disposed to look back, he was sure 
that the effect of the debate and the Di- 
vision would be to defeat the very object 
which the hon. Gentleman the Mover of 
the Amendment had in view. Upon one 
point they were all agreed. The late 
Government, the present Government, 
and those hon. Members below the 
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Gangway opposite who had moved and 
supported this Amendment, were all 
agreed as to the wisdom of evacuating 
Egypt as soon as they possibly could 
do so. The reasons for the determi- 
nation of the Government to effect that 
at the earliest possible moment was 
not any pressure which was now put 
upon us by Foreign Governments. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) stated, at 
an earlier period of the debate, that the 
Government were not aware that any 
pressure was being exerted at present 
by any of those Governments who were 
parties to the Convention of 1885. No 
doubt, there was agitation in certain 
foreign countries on the subject of the 
British occupation of Egypt; but the 
sayings and writings of agitators abroad 
were not yet sufficiently powerful to in- 
fluence the conduct of a British Govern- 
ment. While our occupation of Egypt 
was assented to by those Powers who 
were parties to the Convention of 1885, 
we could very well afford to disregard 
the attacks made upon us by foreign 
newspapers and agitators. The real 
difference of opinion between the hon. 
Members who moved and supported 
the Amendment and the present Go- 
vernment—he was, probably, right in 
adding the late Government—was that 
while they desired to limit the occupa- 
tion of Egypt by a period of time— 
whether it be one month or six months 
—the view of the Government was that 
it must be limited, not by any particular 
period of time, but by the fulfilment of 
the objects to which the occupation of 
Egypt had been directed. To put a 
period of time to the occupation was the 
way to prevent the fulfilment of that 
object. On one occasion, several years 
ago, the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), on the part of the then Govern- 
ment, was incautious enough to statethat 
it was hoped Egypt would be evacuated 
in six months ; and it wasowing probably 
to that statement, in no small degree, 
that Egypt was not evacuated yet. He 
(Sir John Gorst) felt sure that any at- 
tempt on the part of either the House of 
Commons or the Government, or any 
responsible Member of the Government, 
to declare that Egypt should beevacuated 
within any defined period of time would 
result in the defeat of the object for 
which that declaration had been made. 
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What was the object for which we were 


now in Egypt? Hereally must protest, 
on behalf of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), against the extremely hard 
measure which he had received from 
his supporter the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark). That hon. Mem- 
ber said that the late Government, pre- 
sided over by the late Prime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), ‘‘ went to Egypt 
for the purpose of putting down Parlia- 
mentary government.’ Now, he believed 
that he (Sir John Gorst) had made use 
of language very much like that; but 
that was at a time when he held an irre- 
sponsible position on the other side of 
the House, and when it was part of his 
duty to endeavour to draw the right 
hon. Gentleman. He would, however, 
have never thought of making use of 
such language towards the Leader of 
the Party to which he professed to 
belong—and now that he filled a respon- 
sible position he must protest against 
the Government of the day being sup- 
posed to have gone to Egypt, or to 
remain there for so unworthy an object 
as the suppression of Parliamentary 
government. The object for which they 
were in Egypt was admirably stated 
in the Speech from the Throne—‘t We 
are in Egypt, and we shall remain in 
Egypt until we car leave that country 
with an assurance of external and in- 
ternal tranquillity.” The moment the 
Government could leave that country 
with an assurance of this kind, he sup- 
posed it was the policy, both of the 
present and of the late Government, to 
withdraw. It was idle to say that no 
progress had been made there, although 
it might suit the purposes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway, whose object 
was to heap obloquy upon the British 
Government, to assert so. He would 
remind the House of some of the advan- 
tages which had been conferred on the 
Egyptian people. First of all there 
was the entire abolition of the kourbash. 
Anyone who knew Oriental countries, 
and the way in which Oriental Govern- 
ments were accustomed to collect their 
taxes, would recognize the immense and 
beneficial revolution which the aboli- 
tion of the kourbash had been. In- 
stead of the Fellaheen having their 
taxes extorted from them by torture, 
they now only paid what was legal, with- 
out being subjected to violence. If that 
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reform stood alone as the one achieve- 
ment of the British Government, he 
thought it was one of which they might 
be justly proud. Another reform had 
been accomplished under our auspices. 
The corvése—or forced labour—had been 
almost wholly abolished ; it would have 
heen entirely abolished if it had not 
been for a little accident which happened 
in the course of the negotiations. Last 
year the corvée was partially abolished, 
and this year there would have been 
£250,000 applied for the almost total 
abolition of the corrée in the present 
year. It was not true to say that this 
proposal had been opposed by the 
French Government, but differences of 
opinion as to the details of the scheme 
had arisen. Then there was the ad- 
ministration of justice. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. Caine) 
most justly condemned the administra- 
tion of justice by the Foreign Consuls ; 
but what the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergus- 
son) had alluded to was the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice by the Native 
Arab tribunals. Before we went to 
Egypt the administration of criminal 
justice by the Arab tribunals was a 
mockery. He did not say that the 
administration of justice was perfect 
now; but he was justified in saying 
that the administration of Native jus- 
tice by the Native tribunals was enor- 
mously improved. Besides that, we 
had succeeded in re-opening trade with 
the Soudan The Suakin coast was 
now thrown open again to commerce, 
and it was very likely that in that 
way the whole country would be paci- 
fied, and peace and good order prevail. 
Immense improvement had been made 
in the military organization of the coun- 
try; military service was not now un- 
popular with the Natives — who had 
proved themselves good soldiers at Wady 
Halfa — recruiting had improved, and 
the men composing the different corps 
were not only more happy and more 
contented, but made, he was told b 
military authorities, good soldiers. 
these were substantial achievements, 
and to leave the country at the pre- 
sent moment would be to destroy all 
that had been done. They were carry- 
ing out the task which had been 
undertaken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Egypt and making substan- 
tial advance towards the assurance of 
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‘‘external and internal tranquillity.” 
But it was said, ‘If everything is going 
on so well, why do you not leave the 
country?” The answer had been given 
by those who had spoken in favour of 
the Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Barrow had himself admitted that if we 
were to leave Egypt now all the good 
already accomplished would be thrown 
away, and that, one would have thought, 
was a sufficient answer to the Amend- 
ment. He should have thought, indeed, 
the hon. Member would have withdrawn 
it. It was not the case that the Egyp- 
tian people were opposed to the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Barrow 
would himself admit that at the present 
time the Egyptian people acquiesced in 
the Government—which was the most 
that could be expected from an Oriental 
nation—and showed no strong desire for 
a change. But there were certain con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled before the 
Government could withdraw its forces if 
it was desired to avert an immediate 
revolution. What were the conditions 
under which a withdrawal might safely 
take place? First of all, there was the 
question of Finance ; for any country 
which depended for its Revenue upon 
the price of agricultural produce could 
not be said to be entirely out of financial 
danger. The Egyptian Government had 
taken steps to get rid of the Daira and 
Domain lands; not only had they endea- 
voured to effect the sale of those lands, 
but they had attempted to get those 
Egyptians who were entitled to pensions 
—and the number was enormous—to 
take land in commutation of their pen- 
sions. A large extent of land would 
thus be disposed of in the course of 
the present year. The additions to the 
Egyptian Civil Service were now made 
in the most sparing manner; very few 
foreigners were appointed ; in fact, like 
all other Governments, the Egyptian 
Government had embarked upon a 
career of economy, but it would take 
some years of economy before the re- 
ductions would tell upon the expendi- 
ture. Another reason why they could 
not withdraw from Egypt was the 
existence of the Capitulations. He 
would go so far as to say that he did not 
think it was possible for the wisest Go- 
vernment in the world to govern a 
country in which such things as these 
Capitulations existed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Barrow-in-Furness had given 
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a good example of their mischievous 
effects. Every civilized Government 
levied much of its taxation upon alco- 
holic liquors. What could be a more 
monstrous thing than to have in your 
capital town persons representing 17 
nationalities establishing liquor shops 
over which the Government of the 
country had no control, and could not 
even levy a tax? He remembered a 
remarkable illustration of this which 
occurred at the time the English Fleet 
was at Besika Bay. A number of 
Greeks came down and established 
liquor shops on the shore, and when 
the seamen went off on leave they 
were seduced into those liquor shops 
and made drunk. It appearing, after 
conference with the authorities, that the 
Turkish Government had no power to 
put a stop to this state of things, the 
Admiral took the law into his own 
hands, smashed up the shops, and spilled 
the liquor, with the result that the British 
Government had to pay compensation to 
the owners. The Government had been 
asked, What were they doing to get rid 
of the Capitulations which were the cause 
of all this mischief? He would answer 
the question by saying that if we 
evacuated Egypt we should never get 
rid of these Capitulations, and it would 
come sooner or later to a question of the 
surrender of the Capitulations as the 
price of the evacuation of Egypt. It 
was impossible to evacuate until a stable 
Government were established. If we 
were once out of Egypt, we might de- 
pend upon it we should have no lever 
by which to get the Capitulations abo- 
lished. There was another obstacle to 
our leaving Egypt, and that was the 
Joint Administrations. A great part of 
the administration of the country was 
not in the hands of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment at all, but under the joint 
administration of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, who set themselves to 
thwart each other. The railways and 
the Daira and Domain lands were so 
managed, and while this system of joint 
administration was upheld, it was im- 
possible for any Government, however 
able, to manage successfully the affairs 
of the country. He (Sir John Gorst) 
hoped that he had shown that sub- 
stantial progress was being made to- 
wards the objects which had been 
stated in the Speech from the Throne 
with regard to Egypt, that it was im- 
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possible, at the present moment, to 
evacuate Egypt without sacrificing all 
the progress that had been made, and 
that there were certain conditions which 
must be fulfilled before any Native Go- 
vernment could be expected to under- 
take the administration of Egypt. In 
the first place, the finances must be 
put on a sound and permanent basis; 
in the second place, they must get rid, 
somehow, of the Capitulations; and, 
in the third place, they must get rid of 
the Joint Administrations. When the 
European Powers had been persuaded 
to give up these ridiculous Capitulations, 
and to put a stop to these absurd Joint 
Administrations, the time would, he (Sir 
John Gorst) thought, have come when 
Great Britain would seriously consider 
whether her mission was not accom- 
plished; and, he thought, that no 
Government which might then be in 
Office would be so indifferent to the 
burdens thrown upon the taxpayers by 
the occupation of Egypt, as to wish to 
rolong the occupation for one moment 
onger than the honour and interests of 
our country demanded. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, E.): I cannot help thinking that 
our unfortunate occupation of Egypt 
has been the beginning of great evils 
all over the world. It has set the ball 
rolling; it has brought us into anta- 
gonism with France in the Eastern 
hemisphere, in Madagascar, and else- 
where. We have been told by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that we are following a con- 
tinuous policy, with a view of getting 
out of the country speedily. 1 think 
the right hon. Gentleman is altogether 
mistaken in expressing that opinion. I 
see no evidence of such a design, but 
just the contrary; and the speeches 
which we have heard from the Govern- 
ment simply amount to an elaborate 
argument why we should stay in Egypt. 
We are told, in fact, that when the Mil- 
lennium comes, we may think of evacua- 
ting Egypt. When Lord Dufferin went 
to Egypt he did apply himself to the 
task of making the country self-go- 
verning, but now there is nothing being 
done in that direction. The work of 
Lord Dufferin has been set at naught, 
and Egypt is governed by a Sovereign 
who is a mere puppet in our hands. 
No step whatever is being taken to 
secure self-government, and by im- 
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posing foreign methods upon Egypt 
more and more, we are making it 
more impossible that we can leave it 
ourselves. From what I know of the 
Oriental character, after that method 
Egypt will never be able to perform the 
work of self-government. I have al- 
ways believed that money has been the 
moving spirit of our going to Egypt, 
and money is now the moving spirit 
which is inducing us to staythere. We 
have always taken an optimist view 
of Egypt, but I know that Oriental 
people do not altogether agree in our 
modes of government. You may have 
put down brigandage, but in the first 
instance you created it. We have heard 
a great deal about the abolition of the 
kourbash, but I believe that there is 
less security for property and less peace 
in the country than were in existence 
before we went there. It was not until 
after your occupation and your attempt 
to govern Egypt in your own way that 
brigandage sprang up. You say that 
you have secured better Courts of 
Justice in the country, but have they 
been successful? Judge West was sent 
there, and made a very unfavourable 
Report, which has never been produced. 
The Under Secretary admits that 
heavy burdens are still imposed upon 
the Fellaheen, and we are told that this 
is because there are financial necessities. 
That means paying the bondholders. 
But why are we so anxious to maintain 
the credit of Egypt? We are not so 
anxious to maintain the credit of 
Turkey. Turkey repudiated its debts 
long ago. We are simply bribing 
foreign countries to assent to our occu- 
pation of Egypt by paying foreign 
bondholders. It is only on this account, 
and because the foreign bondholders 
are a strong power in France and on 
the Continent, that the power of France 
and other foreign Powers has not been 
brought to bear upon us in a more 
vigorous and active manner. I think 
that an attempt should be made to 
establish a Native Government like that 
of one of the Native States of India, and 
that we should make an arrangement 
with France that, if we go out, she will 
pledge herself not to take our place. 
So far as we are concerned, I am afraid 
that our connection with Egypt is the 
worst thing that could have happened. 
It would be far better to leave pt 
to herself. 
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Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say a few 
words in reference to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
Cremer). Iam afraid that our present 
occupation of Egypt has given rise to 
much suspicion among some Continental 
nations, and so long as we remain there 
under the present conditions there will 
always be a certain amount of irritation 
in certain quarters on the Continent. 
It would, therefore, be better that we 
should boldly, wisely, and courageously 
declare that we are in Egypt because it 
was a political necessity to go there, and 
that we intend to stay there. If I be- 
lieved that by remaining in Egypt for 
a few years we could succeed in estab- 
lishing a strong and independent Native 
Government, it might be our policy 
merely to stay there, and I would 
earnestly desire to assist in the work. 
But having lived in the East for some 
short time, I believe that that is an 
impossible task. Any man who has had 
any experience of the dark races—and I 
have had some short experience of them 
both from Asia and Africa—must know 
that they are incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Consequently, to go on pro- 
testing, as Her Majesty’s Government 
does, that we are about to leave Egypt, 
is misleading to our friends, and only 
tantalizing to our enemies. I am afraid 
that, unhappily, Europe is on the verge 
of a great war, and anything we could 
do to divide the war interests on the 
Continent, by a friendly alliance with 
Austria, Germany, and Italy, would 
have a tendency to insure the preserva- 
tion of peace. This would place a great 
— barrier down the centre of Europe. 

f we tell Italy, Austria, and Germany 
that we intend to remain in Egypt, they 
will be our friends, because it is to 
their interest that we should do so; but 
our protestations that we are going 
to leave Egypt in no way tend to 
diminish the irritation of France and 
Russia, while they will undoubtedly 
increase our difficulties. If I believed 
England would ever, under any possible 
circumstances, grant Home Rule to Ire- 
land, I would say ‘‘ Do so at once,” for 
we should remember the old proverb— 
** Bis dat, qui cito dat.” And it is be- 
cause I believe Home Rule never will 
and never can be granted that I now 
oppose it. But anyone who takes 
into consideration the character of 
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the Egyptian people and the circum- 
stances of that country must be aware 
that they are a people who are not fit 
for self-government. Therefore, I think 
it would be wise on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to declare that 
we intend to remain in Egypt, and to 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of 
governing the country and securing the 
welfare of the people, because nocessity 
compels us, and because it is not con- 
ceivable how future events can alter 
present necessities so long as our Empire 
lasts. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I do 
not think that any part of the House has 
any right to complain of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Haggerston Division of 
Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer) for having 
brought forward his Amendment and 
raised this discussion. Everyone must 
admit that he stated his case with great 
fairness, and considering the strength of 
his opinions, with great temperance. 
The only part of the speeches which 
have been delivered in support of the 
Amendment to which I demur, is the 
history which has been given of our 
occupation of Egypt, and its application 
to the facts of the case. Much of that 
history has been very far from correct. 
I must also observe that the fact that 
Mr. Goschen has now taken his place in 
the present Ministry, as an adversary of 
the Party to which I belong, cannot pre- 
vent ms from expressing my regret that 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and one or two other 
Members should have thought fit, in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
renew charges against him which he, in 
a previous Parliament, refuted to the 
complete satisfaction of the House. My 
hon. and learned Friend the Under 
Secretary for India has said that such 
a discussion as this ought nut to be 
raised in the House, because it is em- 
barrassing to the Government. But, 
having regard to the increasing interest 
and disquietude that exist, in regard to 
the occupation of Egypt, it is only right 
that the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons should be expressed. In times 
past we have suffered too much from the 
House of Commons not expressing the 
mind of the people on matters such as 
this. Many of our mistakes in Eastern 
policy might have been avoided if the 
opinion of the people had been more 
uumistakably expressed in tho House of 
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Commons. Therefore, I find myself in 
considerable agreement with the hon. 
Member who has proposed this Amend- 
ment in regard to the interests of Eng- 
land in this matter. We gain no profit 
from our presence in Egypt. We have 
made the most solemn promises not to 
continue our occupation. It puts us to 
considerable expense, even when a finan- 
cial equilibrium exists; and there is 
no denying the fact that, although we 
occupy a perfectly good position, both 
legally and morally, so far as the other 
Powers of Europe are concerned, it 
makes our position in the Councils of 
Europe less easy and manageable than 
it otherwise would be. Egypt has been 
to us what Homer called it 30 centuries 
ago, bitter Egypt. It has been a very 
bitter possession, and, as far as our 
interests are concerned, I admit that 
the sooner we are out of it the better. 
But, turning to the words of the Amend- 
ment, I find we are asked to assert, upon 
rather doubtful and disputable grounds, 
a proposition which is both general and 
immediate—that we ought to withdraw 
forthwith. The hon. Member has, no 
doubt, explained this by saying that he 
does not desire that a telegram should 
be sent off, ordering the evacuation of 
Egypt in 48 hours; but that we ought 
to fix a date, and an approximate date, 
such as three or six months, or the end 
of the present year, when we should 
withdraw our troops. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I think I said the end of the 
present year. 

Mr. BRYCE: But I do not see, and 
the hon. Member has not explained, 
how it is possible to pull up thus 
suddenly our tent-poles and depart. 
Now, what is our position in Egypt ? 
We are not in Egypt for our own 
benefit. Weare not there because we 
have anything to gain. We have, in 
fact, nothing to gain. We are not there 
for the sake of the Suez Canal. In the 
speeches of the two Under Secretaries 
in the present debate, I am glad to no- 
tice that there was not a word about the 
Suez Canal. I was sorry to hear the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
revert to the old phrases about the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. The 
so-called traditional policy of England 
to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire should, after the taking of 
Cyprus, and the arrangements of the 
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Treaty of Berlin, have been relegated 
to the limbo of departed foreign policies. 
I quite agree with the hon. Member for 
Bishop Auckland (Mr. Paulton) when he 
said that the importance of the Suez 
Canal is being less and less regarded by 
the people of this country. I believe 
that its importance to this country has 
been immensely exaggerated. It is 
quite as important to other commercial 
countries as it is to us, and as a trade 
highway is, indeed, more important to 
the Mediterranean countries than to us. 
If public opinion had been a few years 
ago in the state it is now, we should 
never have gone to Egypt for the sake 
of the Suez Canal. It is now regarded 
as an international highway, which, so 
far as commerce goes, may be left to 
take care of itself, and whose value to 
us, even for military purposes, has been 
enormously exaggerated. If, then, we 
are not in Egypt for our own interests, 
what are we there for? We are there to 
maintain order, and to discharge certain 
engagements. I do not desire to discuss 
how those engagements came to be con- 
tracted. They are mainly engagements 
for which the Party on this side of the 
House are not responsible, having been 
entered into before 1880; but they were 
entered into under the influence of 
ideas which at one time prevailed on 
both sides of the House; and I will not, 
therefore, inquire who ought to bear the 
blame of the errors that were committed 
when the Dual Control was established. 
What the Amendment suggests is that 
we should throw over those engage- 
ments, and get out of Egypt as quickly 
as we can. We have a very delicate 
task, which is not to be solved by merely 
dilating upon the difficulties of our pre- 
sent position, but by considering what 
would happen if we changed it by im- 
mediately retiring. That is the point 
to which the supporters of the Motion 
ought to have addressed themselves. 
The House has heard difficulties stated 
which make immediate retirement im- 
possible. It ought to be remembered 
that we cannot rely on the quiet now 
prevailing on the Southern Frontier of 
Egypt. The storms which troubled the 
Soudan have passed, but the waters are 
still heaving; and a longer time ought 
to be allowed for them to subside before 
the danger from that quarter can be 
deemed to have vanished. Then there 
is the position of the Khedive. I de 
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not believe the Government of the 
Khedive is so unstable as it has been 
represented to be. It is becoming more 
stable under tho better adminis!ration 
we have succeeded in fostering. But 
there can be no doubt that it would be 
made more stable if this administration 
can be maintained for some time longer. 
The people are beginning to see how 
much just and honest government may 
do for them, and they have it now before 
their eyes ; but time must be given them 
to realize the benefits of just government, 
and to appreciate what is being done for 
them, before they will be induced to 
walk in the path we have chalked out 
for them. I can confirm the two Under 
Secretaries in the account they have 
given of the reforms which have been 
effected, and I am glad that, to a great 
extent, my hon. Friend the Member for 
w-in-Furness (Mr. Caine) has con- 
curred in that view. (I[t is also an im- 
— fact that the irrigation works 
ve not only been greatly developed and 
improved, but are now being honestly 
managed, so as to benefit the people. 
Formerly, the water would only have 
been let out for the benefit of the 
Pashas, and others who desired to 
get it would have had to pay heavy 
ribes. But now the water is fairly 
distributed, so as not only to benefit the 
people generally, but also to inspire 
them with confidence in the Govern- 
ment. As regards the question of 
military exemptions, referred to by the 
hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness, 
the tax paid for such exemptions no 
doubt seems heavy, considering the 
poverty of the people, but it is voluntarily 
paid by the people, who pay it rather 
than enter military service, and it con- 
siderably mitigates the severity of tho 
system of conscription. In former times 
the amount of such a tax would have gone 
into the pockets of the military director, 
or other official responsible for the col- 
lection of taxes, while the people who 
paid it would have been left for military 
service all the same. No doubt it will 
be said that my statements are of an 
official or ex-official character. But the 
information from which I speak comes 
mostly from private sources, and a state- 
ment may happen to be true even when 
it comes from an official or ex-official 
quarter. I am sorry to be obliged to 
admit that if we were to go away at the 
present moment, the result of our 
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reforms and of all the progress made 
would be largely lost. This was a con- 
sideration which weighed with the lute 
Government during the six months they 
held Office. Of course, that was a very 
short time to enable them to enter into 
the consideration of large questions of 
foreign policy, but they were induced to 
believe that, inasmuch as reforms were 
advancing satisfactorily and steadily, it 
was unwise to interrupt them. The late 
Government, during their short tenure 
of Office, conceived it to be their duty 
so to influence the administration of 
Egypt as to enable it ultimately to 
stand alone. Their Egyptian policy was 
governed by this view and hope. The 
British force guarding the Southern 
Frontier was withdrawn to Assouan. 
The total force in Egypt was largely 
reduced, and still further reductions 
were in contemplation when we quitted 
Office. We came, further, to a resolu- 
tion for the re-opening of trade with 
Soudan, both in the Nile Valley and 
from Suakim, and we were able to effect 
considerable retrenchments in the ex- 
penditure of Egypt. I believe that still 
further retrenchments can be effected, 
and that the financial burden borne by 
this country may bethus removed. [am 
glad that the Government are at length 
resolved to give effect to the resolution 
taken by their Predecessors last July for 
the removal of the restrictions on trade, 
for nothing will more tend to the pacifi- 
cation of the Soudan. It has been sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) that 
4,000 troops would suffice for the 
British garrison—2,000 at Alexandria, 
and 2,000 at Assouan. I am inclined to 
agree with him. Probably we might, 
with safety, even reduce the troops 
below that figure. The general tran- 
quillity of the country is now cuch that 
less than 4,000 British soldiers may 
suffice to maintain order, and it would 
doubtless improve the position of the 
Khedive in the eyes of his subjects 
if they saw him surrounded exclusively 
by his own troops, instead of by foreign 
soldiers. But the process of effecting 
these reforms is necessarily slow, for 
both the Khedive’s Government and we, 
as its advisers, are hampered by the 
Capitulations and rights of interposition 
guaranteed to other Powers. Hon. Mem- 
bers who have read the last Blue Books 
will remember that it took three years 
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to effect so small a change as the exten- 
sion of the House Tax to foreigners. | 
Sir Evelyn Baring has pointed out a! 
difficulty in connection with the ad- 
ministration of Egypt which has been 
commented on by the Under Secretary 
for India—namely, that owing to the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of 
other Powers, great delay is expe- 
rienced in effecting reforms, and that 
is especially the case with regard to 
the salaries of officials, and to the in- 
curring of expenditure which may be 
expected to prove reproductive. It en- 
often happens that, by a slightly very 
larged expenditure, you may very 
largely increase your receipts, and 
thereby benefit the publicrevenue. But 
it is impossible, under the present sys- 
tem, to incur any such small additional 
expenditure without the consent of the 
Powers who are parties to the Financial 
Convention; and so we are compelled 
to forego many advantages, and to sub- 
mit to vexatiousdelays. In that state of 
things, wejcannot expect that the desired 
reforms can move rapidly forward. One 
thing would greatly facilitate those re- 
forms—if we could remove from the 
minds of the French people the jealousy 
and distrust with which they view our 
occupation of Egypt. The French Go- 
vernment and people, no doubt, desire 
to see us out of Egypt. That feeling is 
a natural one ; and however strong we 
may believe our moral position to be, 
however conscious of the honesty of our 
intentions, experience shows us that we 
must reckon with these feelings of sus- 
picion ; and the best thing the French 
Government can do, if they desire us 
soon to leave Egypt, is to abandon 
the somewhat contentious and unac- 
commodating spirit which they have 
exhibited, and to treat us more frankly 
and cordially. I hope, and venture to 
believe, that the present Government 
share the views I have been endea- 
vouring to express. There certainly is 
@ great contrast between the language 
which we hear from the Conservative 
Party now and that which we heard in 
the debate of February, 1885. Hon. 
Members who sat in the Parliament of 
1885, and who now sit in this, will re- 
member the language used by the 
right hon. Gentleman now the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who is now the Chancellor of the 
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duty of England to make permanent 
provision for the Government of Egypt, 
and to occupy the country as far as 
Berber. Their language imputed, if it 
did not openly proclaim, a permanent 

rotectorate of the country. Hon. Mem- 

ers, I think, will recognize in the past 
and present language held by the Tory 
Party the difference between critics in 
Opposition and Ministers speaking with 
the responsibility attaching to Office. I 
now gather from the speeches of the 
Under Secretaries that the Government 
regard our evacuation of Egypt as a 
thing to be distinctly and earnestly de- 
sired and worked for, and which they 
hope before long to attain. They agree 
in the view which we hold that the ) a 
of Britain is to endeavour to place the 
Egyptian Government as soon as pos- 
sible upon its own basis; and whenever 
they see a prospect of its being able 
to stand alone, the time will have ar- 
riven when our troops may be with- 
drawn. The Under Secretary for India 
now represents our position in Egypt as 
being, in fact, purely philanthropic. He 
says nothing about the old ground of 
British interests, and describes us as 
standing on the new and higher ground 
of philanthropy. But there must bea 
limit even to philanthropy; and even 
though philanthropic objects might be 
served by a protracted occupation of 
Egypt, it does not follow that we are to 
remain there, at risk and cost to our- 
selves for their attainment. Our aim 
should be so to guide her internal ad- 
ministration, so to improve her relations 
with the other Powers that now possess 
rights of interference, as to secure that 
every year shall mark a distinct advance 
towards the moment of our permanent 
retirement. There is reason to believe 
that a comparatively short time, at the 
present rate of progress, if ‘steadily 
maintained, will enable the Native Army 
and the Native Administration to be 
brought to a condition permitting them 
to be left to themselves. One word re- 
mains as to how hon. Members on this 
side of the House who desire the evacua- 
tion of Egypt, but do not think it possible 
at this moment, can deal with the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. I can- 
not vote for it, because, although I sym- 
— with the ends it seeks to attain, 

believe it might defeat its own object ; 
and I regret that my hon. Friend thinks 
it necessary to go to a Division, because 
many hon. Members, besides myself, 
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will be unable to vote with him, 
although we really sympathize with 
him. I think my hon. Friend would 
have done better if he had couched his 
Resolution in such terms as would have 
permitted the House to express the 
opinion that the time has come when 
the evacuation of Egypt should be re- 
garded as in the near future. Enter- 
taining that view, I do not see how I can 
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no desire to obtain Party advantage that 
I have made these few observations. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down referred, I think with commend- 
able praise, to the fact that the House 
of Commons is not only at liberty, but 
that it is its duty to take notice of cir- 
cumstances and conditions which relate 
to the Foreign Affairs of the country. I 
agree with him. I know it has placed 





accept the Motion of my hon. Friend. | some difficulty in the way of Foreign 
But 1 feel as strongly as he does that | Affairs ; but with a democratic Constitu- 
this is the goal upon which our eyes | tion we must be prepared to encounter 
should be fixed. Every possible step | these difficulties, and to feel strong in 
should be taken towards its attainment; | the assurance that the nation and the 
each month and year ought to bring it House of Commons will maintain and 
more within our reach, and it will be a | discharge the obligations of the country. 


fortunate day for this country and for 
Egypt when we are able, having dis- 
charged the duties which still detain us, 
to embark from the shores of that coun- 
try the last of our troops. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru) (Strand, 
Westminster): I do not complain of the 
speech which has just been delivered by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bryce), 
who was Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the late Government. 


The hon. Gentleman was perfectly right 
in stating that we are in Egypt for no 
profit or advantage of our own, and 
whether it is this Government or the 
last Government, or any previous Go- 
vernment, I am prepared to maintain 
that the principle always adhered to in 
the discharge of international obliga- 
tions has been that we have sought 
no particular preference for ourselves. 
| Therefore, the promises and the en- 
gagements into which we have entered 





It is only natural that he should endea- | with good faith will be kept in perfectly 
vour to fasten upon hon. and right hon. | good faith. We remain in Egypt until 
Gentlemen on this side of the House the | our duties are discharged, until our in- 
responsibility for the position of affairs | ternational obligations have been ful- 


in Egypt. But I think, if I may be 
allowed to say to him, that that respon- 
sibility rests entirely upon the Govern- 
ment of which the hon. Gentleman was 
a Member, and on hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. I prefer, 
myself, however, to date the events 
which we are now discussing from the 
year 1882. [An hon. Memper: Oh!} 
The hon. Gentleman opposite makes an 
exclamation. It appears to me that 
there was no occupation of Egypt before 
1882. The whole of the policy we are 
now discussing is a policy which took its 
origin in 1882. But itis not desirable 
to go back into past history. We have 
to do with the present condition of affairs 
—we have to deal with present engage- 
ments, not of this or that Government, 
but with the engagements of England. 
I hope that this House will be content 
to regard the engagements this country 
has solemnly entered into with a deep 
sense of the responsibility of the people 
who have entered into them, and as 
binding alike on the one Government 
and on the other. Therefore, Sir, it is 
in no spirit of recrimination and with 


Mr. Bryce 


| filled, until we have been able to es- 
|tablish that Government in Egypt 
| water the hon. Gentleman has stated 
to be necessary—a Native} Government, 
a strong Government, a Government 
capable of holding its own and of dis- 
charging its duties as a great civilized 
Power. The hon. Gentleman has also 
referred to the fact that the late Go- 
vernment found that the work which 
was then in operation in the direction 
which I have indicated was progressing, 
and that it was progressing slowly ; but 
that the aim which they had in view 
was being attained—namely, that Egypt 
should be able to stand alone and 
govern itself in the face of the world. 
He likewise said that the objects they 
had in view and the objects we have in 
view would be lost if the aim which 





| the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
| Cremer) has in view was attained—that 


our withdrawal from Egypt at the pre- 
sent moment would produce a condition 
of anarchy which would imperil every 
advance that hes yet been made in the 
social improvements of the people and 
the finances of the country. The hon. 
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Member for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. 
Caine) gave testimony to the same effect. 
He said that the inevitable effect of our 
immediate withdrawal would be revolu- 
tion—that 4s soon as the English troops 
were withdrawn the Government of the 
Khedive would fall. I think I heard 
an hon. Gentleman on the other side of 
the House state that our withdrawal 
from Egypt would be no great misfor- 
tune—that Egypt would be in a position 
to govern herself. But that would not 
be the case. Egypt is subject to inter- 
national obligations and engagements. 
The hon. Member appears not to be 
aware that the Powers of Europe would 
not permit revolution in Egypt; that 
they would themselves intervene, and 
that that would bring us into conflict 
with them in the endeavour to restore 
order and to set up a more stable govern- 
ment. To talk of revolution is not only 
to imperil the condition of Egypt, but 
to light a brand in Europe which would 
be fatal to the interests of this country, 
of Egypt, and of all other countries on 
the Continent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also spoke of the relations which 
exist with regard to France in this mat- 
ter. He said that the departure of the 
English Army from Egypt would be 
hastened if France and the other Powers 
would heartily co-operate with England 
in the endeavour to bring about the re- 
forms which are necessary to the stable 
government of Egypt. Sir, we recognize 
—to a certain extent, we sympathize— 
with the susceptibilities of France and of 
Frenchmen in this question. We are 
aware that they have a feeling with re- 
gard to Egypt, which not only justifies, 
but requires the greatest possible con- 
sideration to be paid to Frenchmen in 
their relations with us and with Egypt. 
But we desire to point out that what we 
seek to gain is not an advantage for 
England, but an advantage for Egypt, 
in the better government of the country 
and in the constitution of a Government 
which will enable us to depart, having 
completed and discharged the duties 
which we think we are bound to accom- 

lish. We have reason to believe that 

rance recognizes not only the advan- 
tage to Egypt, but to herself and all 
Europe, of conceding the conditions 
which are necessary to the security and 
good government of Egypt. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke with somo dcubt as 
to the Capitulations and the tribunals, 
which interfere with the good govern- 
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ment of E being given up. I have 
better hope than the hon. Gentleman. I 
believe we can place the subject so rea- 
sonably before the Powers of Europe 
that they will be disposed to join in the 
honest endeavour which we are making 
for the good of Egypt and of their own 
subjects. The Under Secretary of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) have, by their 


_speeches, made it unnecessary for me to 


refer at any very great length to the 
debate which has passed; but I must 
allude to some observations which fell 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark). I confess I did feel great re- 
gret that in this House insinuations 
should be made and charges should be 
repeated against my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) which had been disposed of in 
the face of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, and by himself, in 1882 and 
1884. It is not for Gentlemen in this 
House to make charges behind the 
back of the person accused. It is the 
custom, which is well observed, to 
give Notice to a Gentleman against 
whom a charge is to be brought, and, 
at least, to give him an opportunity 
of answering it faceto face. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
will probably soon be in a position to 
give an answer to any person who has 
any charge to bring against him in this 
House. [think it would haveshown better 
feeling if the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and the hon. Gentleman (Dr. 
Clark) had thought it right to wait until 
such a time as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
have defended himself. But I will read 
a letter which I have received from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen). 
He says— 


‘*T send you a copy of the main conditions I 
made when I went in an honorary capacity to 
Egypt. You will see how very clear I made 
my position, and how I reserved my entire 

litical liberty. I went not to exact payment, 
but to arrange a compromise; and the relative 
sacrifices to be made by different classes of 
creditors. With regard to the connection of 
my firm with Egyptian loans, I stated in the 
House that they had had no part in the issue 
of louns subsequent to 1866. They were only 
concerned quite with the first loan, and had 
nothing to do with subsequent Egyptian 
finance. I, as you know, have been out of 
business for 22 years.’’ 


[ Seventh Night. ] 
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‘Well, I think that the character of our 
public men is of value to this House, 
and that a charge should not be lightly 
made against one who has held high 
Office in this House, or even against an 
ordinary Member of this House, and 
especially, as I said before, when the 
Gentleman charged has not a chance 
himself of answering the charge. And 
now, Sir, I will read the conditions 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) made. Ina letter of July 4; 
1876, to the Council of Egyptian Bond- 
holders, Mr. Goschen lays down the 
following conditions of accepting the 
mission to effect a compromise between 
the Khedive and the bondholders— 

“1, That it must be understood that if I 
undertake to represent the interests of the 
bondholders I should do so simply with a view 
of securing, if 8 rey their more equitable 
treatment, and advising with regard to the pro- 
priety and expediency of accepting or rejecting 
yp seer that may be made by others, but that 

should not, under any circumstances what- 
ever, be involved myself in any financial trans- 
actions or combinations.”’ 

“Tf any financial combination favourable to 
‘English bondholders should be proposed by Eng- 
lish capitalists in whom the bondholders would 
have confidence, I should wish to be abie at 
once to consider my functions at an end.”’ 

‘*2. That my position should be entirely 
honorary. I should also expect that in any 
negotiations of which I was cognizant no paid 
agents of any kind should be employed. To 
speak quite plainly, what I mean is this—that 
no money should be made by anybody out of 
the protection of the interests of the English 
bondholders.”’ 

“3. That I can undertake no duties that 

would interfere in any way with my perfect 
freedom of political action. I could not urge 
any steps on the English Government which, 
though useful to the bondholders, I might 
deem politically inexpedient. I am bound to 
say that this may fairly be considered by bond- 
holders as a reason for preferring their inte- 
rests to be placed in any other hands.” 
Now, Sir, these were the conditions 
under which Mr. Coschen went to Egypt 
in 1876, and I appeal to any Gentleman 
who has any knowledge of business, 
any knowledge of political life, to say 
whether they were not conditions highly 
to his credit in every sense of the word. 
I have here a Report published in 1881 
which gives the decree resulting from 
the interposition of Mr. Goschen in 
Egyptian affairs. Referring to the Con- 
troller of Receipts, the decree says— 

‘* It will be his duty to see that the agents of 
collection do not collect more than the autho- 
rized taxes. Collections cannot be enforced on 
the taxpayer of the direct taxes until after they 
have been countersigned by him.” 


Hr. W. H. Smith 
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The object was to prevent any oppres- 
sion or irregularity. Well, Sir, what 
was the remark made by the Consul 
General in Egypt at the time, Mr. 
Vivian? He said— 


‘The powers of the English and French 

Controllers General of Expenditure and Audit 
will certainly be extensive, but I do not think 
they trench upon the Khedive’s administrative 
independence, nor are they greater than recent 
disgraceful disclosures show to be absolutely 
necessary to insure the faithful and honest 
observance of any arrangement, while the 
frauds and exactions which are crushing the 
Fellahs make me attach great importance to the 
powers given to the English Controller Gencral 
of appointing and dismissing the tax collectors 
in the provinces.”’ 
Then, 'Sir, it is suggested that by an 
intrigue of Mr. Goschen, a Minister, an 
administrative Minister, Sadyk Pasha, 
was arrested and conveyed away. Mr. 
Vivian says— 

‘“How grossly the ex-Minister abused the 
trust confided to him, how greatly Egypt has 
suffered from his dishonesty and mal-adminis- 
tration, and how far others were implicated 
with him, will probably now never be known ; 
but as he was the great stumbling block to any 
chance of financial reform or honest adminis- 
tration, his fall, however it was brought about, 
can only be regarded as a great public benefit.” 


Now, Sir, I hope I have disposed of 
the illusions which havo existed, if they 
have existed in anybody’s mind, as to 
the circumstances connected with Mr. 
Goschen’s mission to Egypt. I believe, 
for I was in the House at the time, that 
these illusions were dispelled by Mr. 
Goschen’s explanations in 1882; but if 
they were not, the House has now all 
the facts of the case before them, and I 
hope hon. Members will join with me 
in deprecating any further references to 
the matter. I have now only to thank 
my hon. and gallant Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Holborn (Colonel Duncan), for 
his interesting speech. He made sug- 
gestions which certainly were of very 
great value. It is, however, within his 
knowledge that a large reduction of 
troops has lately been effected by the 
exertions of Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman pointed to possible still further 
reductions, and he was followed by an 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Aber- 
deen, the late Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), who 
advocated still greater reductions. I 
can say for myself that further reduction 
of our force in Egypt will be possible, 
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and will be desirable, but such reduction 
must be associated with the condition 
that we are still determined to fulfil the 
obligation which we went there to carry 
out—namely, that the Government of 
Egypt shall be protected by England 
until it is capable of discharging its own 
duties and of standing alone as a strong 
native independent Government. Until 
that day comes, as I hope it will very 
soon, in the interests of this country 
and in the interests of good government, 
and in the discharge of the international 
obligations into which we have entered, 
we are bound to remain in Egypt. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Mr. Speaker, it might, per- 
haps, be convenient to the House if 
the Amendment which has been pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Haggerston (Mr. Cremer) were al- 
lowed to be withdrawn, with the view 
of presenting to the House the Amend- 
ment in a somewhat modified form ; for 
instance, with the word ‘“ immediate” 
omitted, and the words ‘‘in the near 
future’ added at the end. I think it 
would tend towards the conclusion of 
the debate if the House were to turn its 
attention to the suggestion which I take 
the liberty of making. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cremer) propose to 
withdraw his Amendment? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): Upon the understanding that I 
am permitted to introduce it in the 
altered form. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): Then, 
Mr. Speaker, the proposal of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cremer) stands before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who spoke with that suaviter in modo 
which is so conspicuously at his com- 
mand, attempted to measure, not illu- 
sions, but opinions that are based upon 
hard and strong facts. Of all the 
calamitous enterprizes that were ever 
entered into by responsible Ministers of 
Her Majesty, I regard, and I believe 
the country regards, the Egyptian enter- 
prize as the most calamitous, and the 
most disastrous—as the heaping of 
horrors upon horrors’ head. In viewing 
this Egyptian matter we have to travel 
back, not into the regions of ancient 
history, but to a time that is within the 
recoliection of each of us. We are all 
well aware of the conditions of things 
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that obtained in Egypt when French and 
English financiers had, between them, 
the almost exclusive and absolute con- 
trol of the railway system in Egypt. 
We know what the action of those finan- 
ciers led to. We know how the Khedive 
at first coquetted with France and Eng- 
land, and finally insulted both nations 
by dismissing the responsible Ministers 
of France and England. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance) referred to-night to the enor- 
mous taxation that the taxpayers of 
Great Britain have to bear in conse- 
quence of this Egyptian business. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Hag- 
gerston Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Cremer) takes, in his Amendment, ex- 
actly the same view as the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny; and, Sir, as my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Chance) put it to the 
House, if England had acted in the 
wise and prudent manner in which 
France acted when an insult was given 
to the Embassies of both nations, this 
House would not have been troubled with 
the Amendment now under considera- 
tion. The condition of things in Egypt 
went from bad to worse, until, in an 
evil hour, Her Majesty’s troops were 
sent into that country—until Her Ma- 
jesty’s ironclads were sent out to batter 
down the Forts of Alexandria. [Zaugh- 
ter.} I refer to that, Sir, as an evil 
hour, and before I resume my seat I will 
show hon. Members opposite, whose 
risible faculties are so susceptible of 
being aroused, that it was not only an 
evil hour for England, but a hundred 
times more evil an hour for the unfortu- 
nate people of Egypt, at which this 
country took possession of Egypt. This 
House is informed that it was in the in- 
terest of British commerce that all this 
business was undertaken. No word has 
been repeated more in the course of this 
debate than Suez. The Suez Canal, I 
am prepared to admit, is an important 
factor in the commerce and navigation 
of the world ; but hon. Members oppo- 
site and this House would arrogate to 
itself too much if they claimed for Eng- 
land anything like a monopoly of the 
navigation and commerce of the world. 
It is a notorious fact, in connection 
with this Egyptian matter, that the Go- 
vernment of England invested nearly 
£4,000,000!in the purchase of the Shares 
which the Khedive held in the Suez 
Canal. Hon. Gentlemen will, I am sure, 
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admit that the Suez Canal does form a 
very considerable and important factor 
in our relations with Egypt. A series of 
letters were written upon the purchase 
of the Shares in the Canal, from which 
I will, with the permission of the House, 
make one or two quotations. Sir Samuel 
Baker addressed a most important and 
interesting letter to Zhe Times, and in it, 
referring to the purchase of the Khe- 
dive’s Shares, he declared — 

“That the Canal is positively indispensable 
to our commerce, and that we are determined 
at all hazards to keep that highway opened and 
undisturbed.” 

Now, no person, no matter in whatever 
quarter of the House he sits, will quarrel 
with that determination; but I submit 
that Her Majesty’s Government went 
the most roundabout way to conserve 
their rights so far as the Suez Canal was 
concerned. Consequent upon our troops 
and ironelads going to Egypt, there were 
many complications in that unfortunate 
and unhappy country. One of the lead- 
ing men in the service of the Khedive, 
Arabi Bey, revolted against the Khe- 
dive, and thence occupied in Egypt a 
position far stronger than that occupied 
by the Khedive, because his position 
was one based upon the affection of the 
people. But that did not suit Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. France declined to 
interfere; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stepped in and did interfere, in- 
volving this country in the expendi- 
ture of an amount of money that 
it is startling to contemplate. I have 
looked up the Egyptian Vote for 
1885-6, and I find it amounted to 
£2,300,000. That for 1886-7 amounts 
to £2,793,560. This is not an expendi- 
tureto be regarded lightly ; the Egyptian 
matter, generally, is not one to be lightly 
discussed. Hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men express the hope that we shall soon 
get rid of this Egyptian difficulty. It 
seems, Sir, that exception is taken to the 
word ‘‘immediate” in the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Cremer) ; but if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are sincere when 
they say it would atford them the greatest 
gratification to get rid of our Egyptian 
troubles, why should they object to 
this word “immediate?” There is no 
time like the present, and I am fully 
persuaded that the country will sympa- 
thize with my hon. Friend (Mr. Cremer) 
in the Amendment he has moved. I 
submit to the judgment of the House 
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that it is obvious Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought, in the interest of 
good Government, and in the interest of 
the people of Egypt, to accept this 
Amendment. The condition of the 
people of Egypt has been anything but 
what it ought to have been, but if they 
were left to themselves they would be 
able to manage their own affairs in a 
manner which would be eminently 
satisfactory tothemselves. Ifthe Forces 
which are now in occupation in t 
were brought back to this country, I am 
sure they would be received on their 
arrival here with open arms. What is 
their function in Egypt? They are 
simply an Army of occupation in the 
country protecting the Khedive, who, I 
submit, standing in my place in the 
House of Commons, would, if the English 
Army evacuated Egypt, follow them 
and, perhaps, open a residence in some 
fashionable centre of London. The 
people of Egypt would soon forget the 
calamities and the sorrows which were 
brought upon them by the action of our 
troops. I never take up any illustrated 
paper which contains pictorial represen- 
tations of the engagements in which the 
British Forces took part in Egypt with- 
out experiencing a sickening sensation. 
When I see the poor naked savages 
represented as being driven under foot 
by the Cavalry of Great Britain; whenI 
see men of dusky skin represented as 
pierced with British bayonets; I ask 
myself why it was these unfortunate 
men were so treated, and the only 
reason I could find was that it was 
simply beeause they were defend- 
ing their homes. It is not because 
they are of an Oriental race; it is 
not because their skins are of a diffe- 
rent colour from ours that they are not 
our equals in the sight of Almighty 
God. Their homes are as sacred in 
their eyes as the palatial mansions in 
the West End are to their owners. 
Their feelings towards their wives and 
children may be as strong, and, perhaps, 
stronger and more tender than the feel- 
ings of those who live in palatial resi- 
dences in this country. Sir, it is be- 
cause, in my opinion, the occupation of 

t by our troops is fraught with 
mischief and misery to the people of 
Egypt, and is attended with enormous 
expenditure to this country, from which 
the taxpayers of Great Britain do not 
derive a scintilla of advantage, that it 
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Majesty's Most 


affords me the greatest pleasure in sup- 

rting the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cremer), in which the 
House is asked to humbly pray Her 
Majesty to take immediate steps for 
recalling the whole of her Forces from 


Egypt. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther I should be in Order in moving an 
Amendment by way of an Amendment 
to that now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite in Order 
to move an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : Then, Sir, I 
beg to move that the Amendment now 
before the House be amended by leaving 
out the word ‘‘ immediate,” and adding 
at the end of the Amendment the words 
‘in the near future.” The last section 
of the Amendment would then read— 
‘‘humbly to pray Her Majesty to take 
steps for recalling the whole of her 
Forces from Egypt in the near future.” 
I move this alteration with the sanction 
of the mover of the Amendment (Mr. 
Cremer), and on the suggestion of my 
hon. Friend the late Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce). 
The Party on this side of the House has 
been largely responsible for the policy 
which this country has pursued towards 
Egypt. Our expenses in that country 
has led us to wish that we were freed 
from the responsibilites which have 
been incurred by this country; and I 
hope from the speeches which we have 
listened to from the other side of the 
House, and frum responsible Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench, that this Amend- 
ment will be acceptable to the House as 
a whole. We wish to give the world to 
understand that our desire is that our 
occupation of Egypt shall be for as 
short a period as possible. It has 
been declared to-night that our whole 
object is to leave behind in Egypt 
a Native Government, strong and in- 
dependent. Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
think that the best way of ensuring the 
independence of a Native Government 
in Egypt is for us to withdraw our 
troops rapidly, and to take every day a 
less active part in the government of 
that country. I am one of a small body 
of Members of this House who has op- 
posed from the outset any interference 
by force in Egyptian affairs, All 
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through I have consistently the 
advancing steps which have been made 


by the Government of my own Party in 
that direction. As I understand it, 
there is now comparatively little diffe- 
rence of opinion between the two sides 
of the House upon this subject. I ad- 
mit there is a difference between going 
into a country and the manner of leaving 
it; it is one thing to take a decisive 
step at the outset and refuse interference, 
but it becomes a question of policy, to 
some extent as to how the withdrawal is 
to take place. Already a large propor- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Forces has been 
withdrawn from Egypt, and we have an 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) that it is both practicable and 
desirable that there should be an early 
reduction of the remnant of the Force 
left in that country. If that be so it 
must clearly be the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government that there 
should be an early and an absolute 
withdrawal of Her Majesty’s Forces 
with the view of leaving the govern- 
ment of Egypt to the people of that 
country, and think we shall make 
a substantial advance, if the House is 
able to agree upon the Amendment now 
submitted to it. By the adoption of 
this Amendment we should not com- 
promise or unduly tie the hands of the 
Government; but, on the other hand, we 
should, by this unanimous expression on 
the part of the House of Commons, be 
doing, at this critical moment in Europe, 
a great service towards the removal of 
the feelings of irritability which prevail 
at any rate in France, if not elsewhere. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, without de- 
taining the House one moment longer, 
I beg to move the Amendment to the 
Amendment I have suggested. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 9, to leave 
out the word “ immediate.”—(Ifr. 
Illingworth.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘im- 
mediate’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 247; Noes 
127: Majority 120.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Question put, 

“ That the words ‘and humbly to represent 
to Her Majesty that, inasmuch as the expenses 


of the prolonged occupation of Egypt by a 
British force have to be borne by the taxpayers 
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of the United Kingdom, the great majority of 
whom have no direct interest in the Govern- 
ment or affairs of Egypt, and that the retention 
of our Troops in Egypt is a cause of suspicion 
and irritation to Continental Governments, and 
calculated to weaken the influence of this 
Country in the Councils of Europe, humbly to 
pray Her Majesty to take immediate steps for 
recalling the whole of Her Forces from Egypt’ 
be there inserted.”’—{Mr. Cremer.) 


Tho House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
263: Majority 166. (Div. List No. 4.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Motion made and Question, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Parneil,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1881) 

AMENDMENT (No. 3) BILL.—[Brtz 65.} 

(Mr. T. W. Russell, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. 
Lea, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sinclair.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker, 
I wish, in reference to this Order, to ask 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
whether it is his intention to persevere 
with the measure, or whether he has 
really brought it forward for purposes of 
hisown. The Bill has been upon the 
Paper for nearly a fortnight, and we are 
told that it consists of only one clause. 
It seems to me that if the hon. Member 
who has brought forward this matter 
with a great sound of trumpets and 
show of energy had taken the ordinary 
trouble which most Members take with 
their Bills, he might have been able to 
get such a Bill printed in the time which 
has elapsed since the opening of Par- 
liament. Such a chance may not occur 
to the hon. Gentleman again, and I 
think it is much to be regretted that he 
has not taken the ordinary business- 
like course of seeing that his Bill was 
printed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South) : In answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, I desire 
to say that the Bill was introduced 
not a fortnight ago, but on this night 
week. It is my intention to press it 
forward whenever I can get an oppor- 
tunity. It has been sent to the printer, 
and if it had been printed to-night I 
should have asked the House and the 
Government to assent to the Second 
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Reading. The measure consists, as the 
hon. Gentleman has said, of a single 
clause, giving every leaseholder in Ire- 
land the option of applying to the Land 
Court to fix a fair rent. I will put it down 
for Tuesday, and hope it may be printed 
and circulated on Monday. If the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) will be 
kind enough to exercise his influence to 
prevent a block being put on, I most 
unhesitatingly say that I shall press the 
Bill forward at all hazards on Tuesday 
night. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


COLONIAL SERVICE [PENSIONS] BILL. 


Resolution [Feb. 3] reported ; and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Sir Henry Holland, and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 158.] 


MOTIONS. 
—j—— 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
(wo. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Finlay, Bill to amend the 
Law as to Ecclesiastical Assessments in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Finlay 
and Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 160.] 


FOYNES HARBOUR (TRANSFER) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bill to 
provide for the transfer of Foynes Harbour, in 
the Estuary of the River Shannon, to the 
Limerick Harbour Commissioners; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Herbert Mexwell and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


ELECTIONS (INTERVENTION OF PEERS, &Cc.) 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed, 
**to consider the Sessional Order with reference 
to the Intervention of Peers or Prelates in 
Parliamentary Elections, and to report whether 
any, and, if so, what alterations are adyisable 
therein :”’ 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Ratxes, Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Sir 
Joun Goxrst, Mr. Wurrsrsap, Sir Ricnwarp 
Paget, Mr. Wopzsuovuse, Lord Ciavp Hamit- 
ton, Mr. Braptaveu, and Mr. Cuance:—With 
power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quoram,—(Mr, 
Aikers-Douglas.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th February, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]— Szetecr Commirrre — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated. 

Purtic Brrts—Second Reading—Lunacy Acts 
Amendment ® (7); Lunacy® (8); Appellate 
Jurisdiction * (15). 

Committee — Report —Pluralities Act Amend- 
ment * (14). 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had (by Commission) appointed the 
Earl of Selborne Speaker of the House 
in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery, the Earl 
of Lathom, the Earl de Montalt, and 
the Viscount Oxenbridge; the Lord 
Halsbury, Speaker of the House in the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor; the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, the Earl of 
Lathom, the Earl de Montalt, the Vis- 
count Oxenbridge, and the Earl of Sel- 
borne; and the Lord Herschell, Speaker 
of the House in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor; the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, the Earl of Lathom, the Earl de 
Montalt, the Viscount Oxenbridge, the 
Earl of Selborne, and the Lord Hals- 
bury: The said Commissions -were read. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor .) 
(No. 7.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in rising to move that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
carrying out a Resolution which their 
Lordships had come to on two occasions 
for amending the Lunacy Acts through- 
out the country. The clauses in the 
Bill were apart from all controversial 
matter, with the exception of one point, 
which he would mention thereafter. 
There had been a general consent, on 
both sides of the House, that some 
alteration was required in the Lunacy 
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Laws ; and in preparing a of 
the Bill which he had fale Pye 
Lordships, he had inherited the fruits 
of the labours of two noble and learned 
Lords—one his Predecessor in Office 
(Lord Herschell), and the other a noble 
and learned Lord, whom he did not see 
present (Lord Selborne), and he had 
followed as closely as he was able in 
the lines they had laid down. In one 
particular, however, the controversial 
matter differed from the Bills which 
had preceded this one. The greater 
part of the Bill was entirely based on 
matters beyond controversy, and it was 
agreed that it was of serious importance 
that legislation on this subject should 
not be further delayed. That the mat- 
ter was an important and urgent one 
could be seen from the fact that the 
total number of lunatics shown in the 
last Return of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners was now 80,126, being an in- 
crease of 452 on the previous year; 
making the smallest increase for the 
last 27 years in proportion to the popu- 
lation. There were 4,440 licensed houses, 
and the patients therein had increased 
by 8.5 per thousand, but the admissions 
had been lower than since 1880. It was 
suggested that the small increase in the 
number of lunatics was due to the re- 
luctance of medical men to sign the 
certificates of lunacy ; but the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy did not think that 
this had any appreciable effect on the 
general statistics. For himself, he did 
not know, however, that the increase 
was out of proportion to the increase of 
population. With regard to the gradual 
decrease of licensed houses, he thought 
it right to adopt the views generally 
entertained with respect to their gradual 
decrease, and he hoped that subject of 
controversy would cease. With regard 
to the matter of controversy, the Com- 
missioners refused to accept the conclu- 
sions of their Lordships’ House, and 
emphasized the view the late Lord 
Shaftesbury entertained as to the in- 
troduction of some judicial authority to 
examine persons who were to be con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum. That subject, 
he believed, had passed beyond the 
region of controversy; and, having 
regard to the state of public opinion, 
he thought no alteration of the law 
would be satisfactory that did not make 
further provision for the liberty of the 
subject. There had been a very strong 
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opinion abroad—whether ex ted 
or not he would not say—that it was 
possible, without any proper investiga- 
tion at all, for designing persons to take 
away the liberty of their fellow-subjects 
by the instrumentality of the Lunacy 
Law as it at present stood. It would, 
therefore, he believed, be impossible to 
amend the law adequately without 
taking notice of and, at the same time, 
giving effect to, the state of public feel- 
ing. He proposed, therefore, to insert 
in the Bill a provision for the protection 
of personal liberty ; and this question of 
importance was as to what degree the 
judicial interference should take place. 
It was a subject of controversy whether 
the magistrate should be directed to see 
the alleged lunatic. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners, on the other hand, disap- 
proved of any alteration in the direction 
of introducing a judicial authority to 
examine whether or not a person should 
be confined in a lunatic asylum. He, 
therefore, proposed to make it a condi- 
tion of the power to restrain that there 
should be served on the alleged lunatic 
a notice giving him information that if 
he pleased, and at his option, he would 
be brought before a magistrate. If the 
person was, in truth, improperly de- 
tained, he would be intelligent enough 
to understand the notice given him and 
act upon it. On the other hand, if he 
was a person who ought to be restrained, 
he probably would not insist on the 
production of himself before a magis- 
trate. The Bill, however, was in their 
Lordships’ hands, and the wish of the 
Government was that they should be 
assisted in making an amendment of 
the law which would have the desired 
effect. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said he gladly 
supported the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, for, in his opinion, it 
was worthy of passing such a stage. He 
did not propose, at this stage, to say 
anything on the only point of contro- 
versy. He entirely sympathized with 
his noble and learned Friend’s desire to 
safeguard the liberty of the subject, so 
far as it could be done with safety to the 
lunatic, and with a due regard to his in- 
terests and the interests of others. The 
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requirement of the Bill, that the magis- 
trate should have an interview with the 
alleged lunatic, if he desired it, however, 
was not absolute. If it were, it might 
be regarded with some apprehension. 
But the notice to be served upon him, 
that he might have an interview with a 
magistrate, might be dispensed with in 
any case where the magistrate satisfied 
himself that the service of such notice 
would be prejudicial to the lunatic, or 
dangerous to the public. For his own 
part, previous to committing himself, he 
(Lord Herschell) would like further to 
consider the matter before coming to an 
absolute conclusion upon it, and there 
would be an opportunity of doing so be- 
fore the Bill went into Committee. 

Tue EARL or MILLTOWN said, he 
must take that opportunity to express 
the great satisfaction he felt that his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Hals- 
bury) had, so early in the Session, 
brought forward that most important 
measure. On a former occasion, he had 
himself expressed a hope that the Legis- 
lature might see fit to vest all lunatic 
asylums in public bodies, and to do away 
with all private asylums; and although 
he was aware of the difficulty of enact- 
ing such a change, in consequence of the 
large vested interests affected, still he 
trusted that that object might be attained 
at some not distant date. In further- 
ance of that view he would ask their 
Lordships’ attention to an extract on the 
subject from a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
dated April 16, 1885. In it, the noble 
Lord said that he had not changed by 
one hair’s-breadth his opinion of the 
danger which beset all private asylums, 
and of the necessity of placing the whole 
care of lunacy on a public basis; but 
that that could not be done by permis- 
sive legislation, and the enactment must 
be compulsory ; that when he wrote to 
the Lord Chancellor in December, he 
did not venture to suggest more to begin 
with than enabling provisions in the Bill 
that he introduced; but that then he 
would go much further, and make 
counties and boroughs responsible for 
the initiation and the maintenance of 
such institutions, which he was sure 
would be self-supporting; and that the 
terrors and suspicions in the mind of 
the country in regard to the nature and 
tendency of private asylums could not be 
eradicated or abated until such a change 
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was effected. He would only add that, 
as his noble and learned Friend had not 
found it possible or desirable to adopt 
those views in the present measure, it 
was to be hoped that, at any rate, he 
would do everything in his power to 
strengthen the Bill so as to prevent 
abuses arising, as there were no less 
than 80,000 lunatics confined ; and it was 
absolutely impossible for the Lunacy 
Commissioners, who were only six in 
number, and had to go in couples to 
visit them, as they should do, four or 
five times a year. He considered that 
it should be compulsory upon the pro- 
prietors of private houses to transmit 
to the Commissioners a report of his 
condition on the admission of every 
lunatic into their houses. He further 
thought two medical certificates, and 
not one only, should be necessary for 
an Urgency Order. 


Motion agreed /o; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on TZwesday, the 15th 
instant, 





LUNACY BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 8.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatsnvry), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, it was 
simply a Bill to codify the numerous 
Acts of Parliament—somewhere about a 
dozen in number—dealing with the sub- 
ject of lunacy; and, in the event of the 
Bill which their Lordships had just read 
a second time going to the other House, 
it might be possible to refer both the 
codification of the existing law and the 
new Bill to a Committee together, so that 
the new Bill might be incorporated with 
the other measure, and the whole law 
in regard to lunacy be reduced to one 
Statute. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE COVENANTED 
CIVIL SERVICE—LAND SPECULA- 
TIONS—CASE OF MR. SULLIVAN. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in asking the Secretary of State for 
India, What steps have been taken with 
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regard to Mr. Sullivan’s infraction of 
the regulation against land speculations 
by members of the covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice, now that Mr. Crole’s accusations of 
Mr. Sullivan have apparently been sub- 
stantiated, inasmuch as Mr. Crole had 
been replaced in the Service after having 
been suspended by the Madras Govern- 
ment for making them? said, that the 
case was one of the Madras scandals, 
but not the first. The first of this nature 
had been the speculations in gold mines 
in Mysore, in which several officials in 
Madras had taken part in 1880. That 
had given rise to a Question in the 
other House; and the late Secretary of 
State for India (the Earl of Kimberley) 
had written, on the 24th of December, 
1882, to the Governor of Madras (Mr. 
Grant Duff) for explanations. This 
despatch and the reply of the Madras 
Government, with enclosures, had been 
laid before the other House of Parlia- 
ment on the Motion of Mr. O’Donnell. 
This Parliamentary Paper was, how- 
ever, incomplete, since it did not con- 
tain the despatch of the Secretary of 
State in reply to that of the Madras 
Government. A list of lands held by 
Civil officers of Madras contained the 
name of Mr. H. E. Sullivan as owner of 
75 acres for building purposes. This, 
however, was not the estate which had 
given rise to the accusations of Mr. 
Crole. Mr. Sullivan had tried to pass 
this other estate as belonging to his son, 
though he had a mortgage on it to its 
full value. An attempt was made to 
sell this estate, which led to Mr. Orole 
being consulted by the intending pur- 
chaser, and to his receding from his in- 
tentions, and to Mr. Crole making 
charges against Mr. Sullivan of infrac- 
tion of the regulations against land spec- 
ulations by civil or military officials, 
supported by nine documents containing 
affidavits in support of his allegations. 
There was no inquiry into Mr. Sullivan’s 
conduct ; but Mr. Crole was suspended. 
He then appealed to the late Secretary 
of State, who directed that he should be 
replaced in an office of equal emolu- 
ment, and also allowed the time during 
which he had been suspended to count 
for his pension. Mr. Crole, however, 
lost his salary during the time of his 
suspension, as the post he oceupied had 
been filled by another official ; and some 
of the Indian newspapers stated that, 
when reinstated, he was placed in a post 
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_ inferior to that which he had before occu- 
pied. It would appear, from this deci- 
sion of the late Secretary of State for 
India, that Mr. Sullivan was in fault, 
and that Mr. Crole was justified in the 
charges he had made. It had also been 
stated that Mr. Crole wrote an intem- 
perate letter; but it was only natural 
that he should be betrayed into some 
heat when he found himself suspended 
by Mr. Sullivan, amongst other members 
of the Madras Government. It had not 
yet transpired what notice the India 
Office had taken of Mr. Sullivan’s con- 
duct in the matter; and, as far as the 
public were aware, Mr. Crole was the 
only sufferer. As it appeared that the 
Government regulations against land 
speculations by civil officers would not 
be upheld as they should he, he would 
put the Question which stood on the 
Notice Paper. 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
the question whether Mr. Sullivan had 
infringed the rules relating to the hold- 
ing of land by Government servants— 
and, if so, to what extent—was taken 
into consideration last year by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. Before any 
final decision had been come to on the 
ease, Mr. Sullivan placed his seat in the 
Council of the Governor of Madras at 
the disposal of the Secretary of State ; 
who, after a careful examination of all 
the circumstances, arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was his duty to advise 
Her Majesty that his resignation should 
be accepted. Mr. Sullivan ceased to be 
a member of the Council on the 7th of 
December last. 


ARMY—SMALL ARMS—DEFECTIVE 
SWORD BAYONETS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ERNE: I have to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government a Question 
which appears on the Paper, with re- 
ference to defective bayonets. This is 
not the first time the matter has received 
public attention. Indeed, I believe that 
in the battles of the Soudan more than 
one valuable life was sacrificed by the 
defective quality of the bayonets sup- 
plied to Her Majesty’s Land and Sea 
Forces ; and, since then, a large number 
of bayonets have been tested, and of 
those about one-third were found to be 
in a defective state. Your Lordships 
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may have seen, from the public prints, 
that about 10 days ago. a number of 


bayonets and cutlasses were served out 
on board Her Majesty’s ship Jndus, at 
Devonport ; and every one of those, with- 
out exception, on being tested, was either 
bent double or twisted round like a 
corkscrew. I desire, therefore, to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, If they can 
give any information as to the reported 
defects in the sword-bayonets lately 
supplied to one of Her Majesty’s ships ; 
whether any of these bayonets are in 
London; and if so, if they can be seen 
by Members of this House; also to ask, 
if Her Majesty’s Government can inform 
the House of the date of their manufac- 
ture and the firm supplying them ; and 
also when, and by whom, they were 
passed into the service ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): My 
Lords, in answer to the noble Earl, I 
have to say that the sword-bayonets in 
question are some which were altered 
from cutlasses at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Martini-Henry rifle. They 
were reduced in size in order to suit that 
weapon, and were approved of by the 
Director of Naval Ordnance in 1871, 
after reference to the captain of Her 
Majesty’s ship Fxrcellent, then stationed 
at Portsmouth. That officer reported 
that the new weapon was suitable for 
the new Martini-Henry rifle, and for 
the then sword exercise was a more 
efficient weapon than the old cutlass. 
The cutlasses in question had been many 
years in use, having been made in 1859, 
and had passed muster, or had proved 
satisfactory, until the year 1871. They 
were then withdrawn, and altered to 
suit the Martini-Henry rifle issued in 
1874. They had been in use from 1874 
down to 1886, and there was no com- 
plaint made about them which the 
authorities could trace until last year, 
when the Training Squadron did com- 

lain that one or more cutlasses had 

ent. They are being gradually with- 
drawn, however, and are being re- 
tested, and put to a severer test. Some 
of the sword-bayonets are at the War 
Office now; and if the noble Earl, 
or any other noble Lord, wishes to see 
them, I will have them placed in my 
room for their inspection. I must say 
that they have bent in a very re- 
markable way; but their having bent 
does not prove that they were not 
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equal to the test originally demanded 
of them at the time they were issued. 
The test which was then required of 
them was that they should be bent 
to the extent of four inches over a 
block; and there is no doubt they will 
still stand that test. The conjecture is 
that they have been put to a severer test 
than that; and I am informed that there 
is no steel which is made which will 
not give way when put to a severer test 
than that which it was originally in- 
tended to stand. These naval sword- 
bayonets were originally supplied by 
contract in 1858, when 15,000 were 
obtained from Charles Reeves, of Bir- 
mingham ; some 3,000 since from Che- 
vasse, of Birmingham ; and 900 from 
R. and W. Aston, of Birmingham ; and 
in 1859, 3,300 were bought from Kirsch- 
baum, of Solingen. On the intro- 
duction of the Martini-Henry rifle, they 
were altered at the Enfield Small Arms 
Factory, to meet the views of the naval 
authorities ; all so altered being tested 
so as to comply with the sealed pattern. 
The tests were on the responsibility of 
the Superintendent of the Small Arms 
Factory, who, in all deliveries, is respon- 
sible that the supply is equal to the 
specification and sample ; and they stood 
the tests satisfactorily. All cutlasses 
and cutlass sword-bayonets are in course 
of being re-tested, and are now being 
subjected to a more severe test than was 
considered necessary at the time of the 
approval of the present pattern in 1871. 
As that pattern has been complained of, 
it comes within the subject of reference 
now being considered by the Royal 
Commission on Ordnance Stores, and 
the question will, therefore, be sub- 
mitted to them. These cutlasses have 
been in use since 1874; and when, in 
March 1884, General Graham was in- 
structed to report as to some compiaints 
that had at that time appeared in the 
_— Press respecting defective cut- 
asses and bayonets which had been in 
use in Egypt—he reported that no 
reports had been received in reference 
to cutlasses. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 15.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in moving that the Bill be 
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now read a second time, said, that pro- 
visions had been introduced in the Act 
of 1876, apparently under the idea that 
the only persons who could sit during 
the Prorogations were the Lords of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary. The consideration 
appeared to have been overlooked that 
there might be persons competent under 
the Act to sit and hear the appeals who 
were not within the description of Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary. Indeed, the 
framer of the Act had so framed the pro- 
visions that they were confined to the 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. The re- 
sult of this had been that during the 
recent Prorogation, it became impos- 
sible for the House to avail itself of the 
services of those noble and learned 
Lords like Lord Herschell and Lord 
Bramwell, who, had they taken the 
Oath during the ordinary Session, would 
have been able to give their assistance. 
It was desirable, therefore, that the 
power should be extended to all persons 
capable of sitting and forming part of 
the Court of Appeal. The next point 
in the Bill had reference to the provi- 
sion of the statute, that a Lord of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary, by his = 7 gy 
was entitled to rank during his life as a 
Baron; but, upon his ceasing to hold 
the Office, the provision was made that 
he should no longer be entitled to a 
Writ of Summons. No doubt, there 
was great jealousy among their Lord- 
ships as to Life Peerages at that 
time; but the recent resignation of 
Lord Blackburn offered an example in 
point. The noble and learned Lord was 
a Judge to whom he (Lord Halsbury) 
thought it was no exaggeration to say 
that the jurisprudence of the country 
was deeply indebted for his great learn- 
ing, his logic, and acuteness. Although 
a Lord of Appeal might not be desirous 
of continuing to hold his Office, so as to 
be bound to attend every day; yet it 
was extremely inconvenient that, on oc- 
casions on which a noble and learned 
Lord was quite willing to give the ad- 
vantage of his great learning to their 
Lordships, the language of the statute 
should prevent him from any longer 
affording that assistance, notwithstand- 
ing that he still retained the rank and 
title of Baron. The other provision of 
the Bill had reference to the constitution 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. By the Act constituting the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 








a Appellate 


cil, two small sums, considering the 
judicial services rendered, were per- 
mitted to be given to anyone holding a 
high judicial office in India, if he came 
and gave his assistance to the Judicial 
Committee. The sum appointed to each 
person was £400 a-year. He pro- 
posed, by a section of the Bill, to give 
power, where there was only one person, 
to make the sum £800 a-year; and in 
that way to induce those with judicial 
learning and experience gained in the 
great centres of administration in India 
to give the advantage of them to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
He hoped the Bill did not raise any sub- 
ject of controversy, and would now move 
its second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘Thatthe Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
would like to know whether, if he was 
not mistaken, the Bill was not an 
attempt to introduce a new class of Life 
Peers by a sort of side issue ? 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, he had no! 


further explanation to make. He was 
not aware that the Bill professed, or did, 


in fact, make any alteration in the state | 
of the law, or of the Constitution, with | 
a new class of Barons. The Act of 1876 
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writing in 1859, on what principle he 
had made his selection :— 


“T have already got into great disgrace by 
disposing of my judicial patronage on the prin- 
ciple detur digniorit. Having occasion fora new 
Judge to succeed Erle, made Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, I appointed Blackburn, the 
fittest man in Westminster Hall, although 
wearing a stuff gown.”’ 


The appointment was not popular, for 
the simple reason that the public did 
not know Blackburn; andit was censured 
also, on the ground that Lord Campbell 
had deliberately passed over other and 
more experienced men. The career of 
Sir Colin Blackburn as a Judge had, 
however, amply justified the appoint- 
ment, and shown how well Lord Camp- 
bell understood the qualities necessary 
to constitute a great Judge. He was a 
great jurist, a strong and learned con- 
stitutional lawyer, with a mind so 
happily constituted that partiality was 
with him impossible; inflexible in his 
integrity, inexorable in his pursuit of 
justice, he dealt out even-handed justice 
to all suitors who came before him. He 
had throughout his long career per- 
formed with great success the duties of 
his high office; and his name would be 
known to posterity as one who, in his 
own life work, had well illustrated and 


left the Lord of Appeal on resignation | enforced the principles of our own laws 


with the rank'of Baron, without the 
right to vote. The present Bill did not 
_— to make any new class of Life 
eers; but it provided that on resigna- 
tion of the high judicial office, the Baron 
so created by his appointment and main- 
taining that rank was not, in future, 
entitled to a Writ, or to vote in their 
Lordships’ House. The Bill was in- 
tended to meet that state of things. 
Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he rose, 
not for the purpose of criticizing the 
Bill, but rather of supplementing what 
the noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) had said in refer- 
ence to Lord Blackburn—whose char- 
acter was increasing in public es- 
timation from day to day —as being 
himself one of the very few Members of 
their Lordships’ House present who 
remembered Lord Blackburn’s first ap- 
pointment. Lord Campbell, who was 
Lord Chancellor in Lord Palmerston’s 
Second Administration, had the respon- 
sibility of the appointment; and he 
told us very graphically in his Diary, 


The Lord Chancellor 





and the foundations of our Constitu- 
tional rights and liberties. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he entirely 
agreed with everything that his noble 
and learned Friend upon the Woolsack 
had stated with regard to the very great 
services that Lord Blackburn had ren- 
dered. He (Lord Herschell) could him- 
self speak with some knowledge on the 
subject ; for the period of Lord Black- 
burn’s judicial career covered the whole 
period of his (Lord Herschell’s) own 
professional life; and, having seen the 
noble and learned Lord constantly dis- 
charging his judicial functions, in ful- 
filment of the duties of the various 
offices he from time to time filled, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that 
those services were most valuable to the 
country. Lord Blackburn possessed vast 
stores of knowlodge, singular capacity 
for using them, and a rare grasp of 
legal principles; and all must regret 
that circumstances had rendered it 
necessary that he should perform no 
longer those great and important public 
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services. He had nointention to oppose 
the Bill of his noble and learned Friend, 
which contained various provisions, en- 
tirely independent of one another, with 
which he was in entire sympathy. He 
thought it right, however, to call atten- 
tion to one of those provisions, so that, 
at all events, it might be perfectly clear 
what was being done; for there could 
be no doubt that, for the first time, their 
Lordships would, if they accepted it, 
sanction the creation of Life Peers, who, 
without filling an official position, might 
sit in that House. At the time when 
the — Jurisdiction Bill was in- 
troduced in 1876, it contained a provi- 
sion that a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
should retain his seat in that House 
only so long as he held his office—that, 
in fact, he should be an official Peer; 
and, though his rank was continued 
during the term of his natural life, he 
was not a Life Peer. When the Bill 
was passing through the House of Com- 
mons, a hon. and learned Member moved 
to omit those words which one section 
of the present Bill proposed to omit. 
That Amendment was opposed by the 
Government of the day—that of Mr. 
Disraeli—on the ground, among others, 
that to accept the Amendment would be 
to trench on the Privileges of the House 
of Lords; for there could be no doubt 
the House of Lords viewed with strong 
repugnance the creation of Life Peer- 
ages, and to compel that House to accept 
Life Peers against its own wish and 
desire; and the section in question was 
drawn for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing the creation of Life Peers, to which 
their Lordships had expressed such 
strong objections. On that occasion it 
had been objected that it would be dan- 
gerous to allow a Prime Minister, under 
the guise of making Law Lords, and 
inducing them to retire one after the 
other, to create a number of official 
Life Peers. For his own part, he 
confessed he had not much appre- 
hension of such a danger, since a 
Prime Minister could accomplish such 
an object in a much more direct manner. 
Undoubtedly, however, a change was 
now being made, in that, for the first 
time, their Lordships were sanctioning 
the creation of Life Peers—that was to 
say, Peers of Parliament, occupying 
seats in that House, and fulfilling all 
the functions of Peers, without filling 
any office while they were exercising 
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those functions. For his own part, he 
did not share in the apprehension which 
had been expressed with regard to such 
a course; but was glad to see that that 
which was looked upon with so much 
hostility in 1876 could now be introduced 
by the Lord Chancellor of a Conserva- 
tive Government with every pros of 
success. When objection was taken in 
the House of Commons to the creation 
of these Peers, he distinctly remembered 
that the position of the Law Lords was 
somewhat ridiculed, on the ground that 
they were Peers having seats in the 
House, and then, on retirement, were 
still Peers, but ceased to have seats in 
that House. He well remembered the 
reply given by Mr. Disraeli, when asked 
what would be the position of these 
Lords on retirement? ‘I suppose,” 
was his reply, ‘‘they will relapse into 
the position of Irish Peers.” For his 
part, he hoped that they would no 
onger relapse into that position. He 
did not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill; Bat he thought it right to call 
attention to the fact that it was not a 
mere formal change, but a distinct re- 
versal of what had been hitherto laid 
down. 

Toe Eart or MILLTOWN said, 
he most decidedly held that the Act 
which they were now called upon to 
amend had not created Life Peerages. 
It had already been decided that the 
Crown had not had, and did not then 

ssess, any power to create Life Peers. 

he words of the Act under considera- 
tion were to the effect that the Law 
Lord should ‘‘rank as a Baron,” not 
‘*be” a Baron. This was not a distinc- 
tion without a difference. Sir James 
Parke’s creation as a Life Peer was im- 
peached by Lord Lyndhurst, on the 
ground that the Crown could make no 
such creation. A Committee of Privi- 
leges held that Lord Lyndhurst was 
right; and, in order to get out of the 
difficulty, the Minister of the day created 
Sir James Parke an hereditary Peer, 
under the title of Baron Wensleydale. 
The difficulty arose from the confusion 
of the name ‘‘Peer” with the name 
‘Lord of Parliament.”” The two posi- 
tions were totally different. A man 
might bea Peer, and yet not a Lord of 
Parliament, as was the case with certain 
Peers of Ireland and Scotland, who had 
at present no seats in that House, while, 
on the other hand, the Bishops, who 
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had seats and were Lords of Parliament, 
were not Peers. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he should not 
have troubled their Lordships if his 
Father, in 1821, had not stated that he 
would vote for no payment to an ignoble 
assistant to the Lord Chancellor. This 
was not used in an offensive sense; but 
to show that all Peers, except Spiritual 
Peers, should be on the same footing. 
Lord Eldon, whose retiring pension was 
to be only £4,000 a-year, said that no 
retired Chancellor should receive his 

sion unless he sat on appeals in the 
ouse of Lords; and had formerly, in 
1856, divided the House against the 
Leaders on both sides—4 against 44 on 
the Life Peerage Bill, three of the four 
being Irish Peers. The House of Com- 
mons had rejected the Bill, and two here- 
ditary Peers werecreated, according to his 
father’s (Lord Denman’s) advice, who, 
for 20 years, did all the business in an 
admirable manner, as a respected Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House, had at 
one time wished for Life Peers, as he 
then thought the agricultural interest 
too strong. He (Lord Denman) said 
he was on dangerous ground, as the 
House of Commons’ majority wished 
to extend the principle of Life Peer- 
ages much further; but by their vote 
they saved the country at least £180,000. 
They had now the Lord Chancellor and 
two retired Lord Chancellors sitting in 
that House, and he thought there was 
already ample provision for discharging 
the judicial Business of the House, since 
those three Peers formed a quorum of 
themselves; and, beyond them, any 
Member who chose had the right to sit, 
both in Session and in Recess, as a Lord 
of Appeal. In his opinion, the Bill was 
unnecessary. Why not make Lord 
Blackburn an hereditary Peer as Lord 
Wensleydale—whom Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Denman wished to see made 
a Peer when he was Sir James 
Parke —had been made? His ser- 
vices certainly entitled Lord Blackburn 
to that honour. Having been present 
on the first day of the Appeal, ‘“‘ Brad- 


laugh v. Clark,” he sat till the end, and |p 


voted with Lord Blackburn. No one could 
say that the Act of 1801, imposing a 
penalty on ministers of the Churches of 
Scotland and of England, was not now 
in force; and yet a Scotch Member who 
had preached in the Established Church 
had so voted several times; but proof 


Lhe Earl of Milltown 
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of his preaching would subject him to 
the fines. But in the case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh it would be far better to make 
him ineligible from having lectured 
against religion than to let him pay 
penalty or costs, because the Atturney 
and Solicitor General had told him that 
he might lawfully affirm, whereas every 
case from 1849—when his noble Father 
was opposed by Lord Brougham on re- 
ligious grounds—scruples founded on 
religion were the only ones which gave 
the privilege of affirmation instead of 
an oath, and it was merely because Sir 
George Grey had drawn the Act and 
not Sir Roundell Palmer that the diffi- 
culty occurred. He (Lord Denman) con- 
sidered the Act wholly unnecessary, and 
if he had any weight in the House he 
would at once, without previous Notice, 
move its rejection, as was done by the 
Earl of Wicklow, supported by Lord 
Brougham, in 1849, and as was done 
the other night on the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Bill. 

Lorv HALSBURY, in reply, said, it 
was not the object of the Bill, nor the 
effect of its provisions, to create any one 
a Peer. All it did was to leave a Lord 
of Appeal in exactly the same position 
after his resignation that he was in 
before it with regard to the Peerage. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the whole House on Zhursday next. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 

Select Committee appointed : The Lords fol- 
lowing, with the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chair- 
man of Committees, were named of the Com- 
mittee : 


D. Richmond. E. Beauchamp. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Camperdown. 
D. Bedford. E. Granville. 
M. Salisbury. E. Kimberley. 
M. Bath. E. Sydney. 
E. Mount Edgcumbe. _E. de Montalt. 
(Ld. Steward.) V. Hardinge. 
XK. Lathom. V. Eversley. 
(Ld.Chamberlain.) V. Oxenbridge. 
E. Devon. L. Colchester. 
. Carnarvon L. Ker. 
E. Belmore. L. Kintore. 
E. Harrowby. L. Aveland. 
E. Bradford. L. Colville of Culross. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past ‘I’en o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrsr — Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, and Amending Acts, ap- 
pointed and nominated ; Town Holdings, 
nominated ; Perpetual Pensions, nominated. 

Purtic Birt — Ordered — First Reading — 
Cottagers’ (Allotments) * [161]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—9—— 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
DEFECTIVE MILITARY WEAPONS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether it is true, as reported from 
Devonport, that the sword-bayonets sup- 
plied to a newly commissioned ship are 
utterly unfit for use, as when placed 
across the knee they are easily bent in 
two or three places; whether, besides, 
the Indus, the Mariner, Racer, and Icarus 
have been supplied with weapons of the 
same description; whether the Mariner 
is now actually employed in Burmah, 
and the Racer and Jcarus on the West 
Coast of Africa; if he would state who 
supplied these bayonets; whose duty was 
it to test these bayonets; what, if any, 
system is adopted for the inspection of 
swords and other articles, and a compari- 
son of the deliveries with the original 
specifications and samples upon which 
the contracts are based; and, whether 
in such cases any penalty in addition to 
dismissal can be imposed under existing 
regulations upon careless or incompetent 
officials ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): The cutlasses and 
cutlass sword-bayonets supplied to Her 
Majesty’s ships are in accordance with 
the sealed pattern approved by the 
Director of Naval Ordnance in 1871, 
after reference to the captain of Her 
Majesty’s ship Excellent at Portsmouth. 
The latter officer reported that the new 
weapon was suitable for the Martini- 
Henri rifle, for the then sword exercises, 
and that it was a more efficient weapon 
than the old cutlass. The weapons 
lately complained of have been rendered 
unfit for use by subjection to a treatment 
they never could have undergone in 
actual warfare. The present naval sword- 
bayonets were originally supplied by 
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contract ; and, on the introduction of the 
Martini-Henry rifle, were altered at the 
Enfield Small Arms Factory to meet the 
views of the Naval Authorities—all so 
altered being tested so as to comply with 
the sealed pattern. The tests were on 
the responsibility of the Superintendent 
of the Small Arms Factory, who in all 
deliveries is responsible that the supply 
is equal to the specification and sample. 
All cutlasses and cutlass sword-bayonets 
are in course of being re-tested, and are 
now being subjected to a more severe 
test than was considered necessary at the 
time of the approval of the present pat- 
tern in 1871. As the pattern has been 
complained of, the subject comes within 
the reference of the Royal Commission 
now sitting on the Patterns of Ordnance 
Stores, and the complaint will be sub- 
mitted tothem. The cutlasses have been 
in use since 1874; and when in March, 
1884, Sir Gerald Graham was instructed 
to report on the complaints that had been 
published in the public Press of defective 
cutlasses and bayonets in use in Egypt ; 
he replied that no reports had been re- 
ceived relative to cutlasses. 

Mr. HANBURY: Who is the person 
actually responsible for the supply of 
these bayonets to these vessels ? 

Mr. NORTHOOTE: The responsi- 
bility, I presume, would be that of the 
head of the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield; but he would be supplying 
bayonets which had been proved to be in 
accordance with the sealed pattern; and 
I do not see that the present Superin- 
tendent could be held responsible, he not 
having been in that position in 1871. 

Mr. HANBURY gave notice that, in 
consequence of the answer of the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance, he would 
take an early opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the defective system of admi- 
nistration in the Ordnance Department, 
under which it was a common occurrence 
for bad and inefficient weapons to be 
issued to Her Majesty’s Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the Secretary for Scotland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of Mr. Ogilvie, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector of Schools for the 
Northern Division of Scotland, for 1885 ; 
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and to his statement therein (Report of 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, 1885-6, page 237), that— 
“The link between the Elementary School 
and the University is year by year getting 
weaker, because the stiffer subjecta are less 
remunerative to the school exchequer ; ”’ 
and to the statement of Mr. Andrew, 
also one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
— (page 238 of same Report), 
at— 


“Knowing as I do what the general charac- 
ter of the Aberdeenshire Schools was some 15 
ears ago, and quite as conscious as anyone can 
of how much teaching ir them has, in many 
ts, benefited by the influence of the Code, 
nothing has struck me more, in renewing my 
acquaintance with them during the past year, 
than the all but complete extinction of the Uni- 
versity subjects ;’’ 
and, whether the Scotch Education De- 
partment have taken any, and, if so, 
what, steps for maintaining, in that 
Division of Scotland, the standard of 
education in terms of ‘‘ The Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872?” 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I have 
considered the passage in the reports of 
Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Andrew referred 
to, in connection with other evidence 
bearing on this point. Their Lordships 
have endeavoured, by certain provisions 
which have been, from time to time, 
introduced into the Scotch Code, to en- 
courage the higher subjects; but the 
terms of the Code must necessarily 
apply, not to one division, but, except in 
certain points relating to specified High- 
_ counties, to the three divisions 

ike. 


ARMY —OFFICERS’ QUARTERS — SALE 
OF PREMISES, PORTSMOUTH, OC- 
CUPIED BY THE COMMANDING 
OFFICER OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Srr WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it has been decided to 
dispose of the premises at Portsmouth 
now occupied by the Commanding Royal 
Engineers of the Southern District; if 
so, whether the Corporation of Ports- 
mouth will be allowed to purchase the 
property at.a valuation; and, if not re- 
quired by the Corporation, how the 
property will be dis of, whether by 
public auction or otherwise ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The property in question will be sold by 


Mr. Caldwell 
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blic tender; and the Corporation of 

ortsmouth will have the same oppor- 
tunity of tendering as will be afforded 
to private individuals. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—COALING 
STATION AT CASTRIES (WEST IN. 
DIES). 

Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is intended to make 
the harbour of Castries, in St. Lucia, 
one of the coaling stations for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet ; how much has been voted 
by the Legislature of the Island for the 
improvement of the harbour; and, if 
Castries is made a coaling station, 
whether the place will be put in a 
proper state of defence, and the head- 

uarters of the troops stationed in the 

Windward and Leeward Islands moved 

from Burbadoes to St. Lucia ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir, the harbour of Castries, in St. 
Lucia, is to be a naval coaling station ; 
£70,000 has been voted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Island for the improvement 
of the harbour, and the place will be 
fortified as soon as Parliament votes the 
necessary funds. The troops will be 
moved from Barbadoes to St. Lucia. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
ULSTER WINTER ASSIZES—CONVIC- 
TION OF M‘GRATH. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in a case heard at the last Ulster 
Winter Assizes, at Armagh, against 
two men, named Hillman and M‘Grath, 
charged with having been concerned in 
the affray at the tramway stables during 
the recent Belfast riots, the jury ac- 
quitted Hillman, and at first disagreed 
as to M‘Grath, but, having re-examined 
two witnesses, named Lacky and Whe- 
lan (the former of whom was himself 
charged with murder), who swore that 
they had pointed out M‘Grath in the 
stable yard at the time of the affray to 
a sergeant of the Constabulary, the jury 
then convicted M‘Grath, and he was 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment ; 
whether the sergeant in question, John 
Murphy, can testify that neither of the 
witnesses pointed out M‘Grath to him ; 
and that M‘Grath was not in the stable 
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yard at the time of the affray; and, 
whether the case will be made the sub- 
ject of inquiry ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, the witnesses 
Lacky and Whelan had been examined 
and cross-examined in the usual way, 
and a verdict was found by the jury. 
Sergeant Murphy states that M-Grath 
was not pointed out to him. On the 
occasion of the affray he did not know 
M‘Grath’s appearance, and could not 
say whether he was there or not. 
Crown Solicitor had not reported on 
other points in the Question, and he 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) had 
ordered him to do so, and was making 
further inquiries in the matter. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
ISLAND OF MALAYTA—H.M.S. “OPAL.” 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he is yet in a position to give 
any information regarding the state- 
ment as to the bombardment of villages 
in the Islands of Malayta and Lentara 
by H.M.S. Opal, concerning which a 
Question was asked on the 6th of Sep- 
tember last ; and, whether, in the course 
of her investigations of the outrages to 
which he referred, in his answer to 
that Question, the Opal engaged in any 
belligerent reprisals upon Natives; and, 
if so, whether he will lay Papers con- 
cerning them before Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Re- 
ports have been received from the 
Commander-in-Chief on the Australian 
Station detailing certain outrages by 
the Natives of one of the Islands of the 
Solomon Group; and also giving the 
conclusions arrived at by the Officers 
who were directed to investigate these 
occurrences. These outrages resulted in 
the murder of several white men. The 
Chief of the tribe who were guilty of 
those acts having declined to give either 
explanations or make reparation, the 
Opal punished the village of the tribe 
by firing upon it. There will be no ob- 
jection to the production of the Papers 
relating to the matter. 


NORTH BORNEO — ATTACK ON 
NATIVES—H.M.S. “ ZEPHYR.” 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement that H.M. Gunboat Zephyr 
had, in the course of a cruise under- 
taken for the purpose of “settling some 
trouble with Natives” in North Borneo, 
shelled villages and landed a boat’s 
crew which destroyed two villages and 
some canoes; and, whether he has re- 
ceived any Report on the subject, and 
if he will lay Papers concerning it upon 
the Table ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): A gun- 
at was sent to punish a piratical tribe 
who had been guilty of some rather 
serious acts of kidnapping in Darvel Bay 
—a place of bad repute for piracy. Some 
of their boats and huts were burnt; but, 
as far as we know, there were no casual- 
ties. The hon. Gentleman can have 
the officer’s Report if he moves for it. 


POST OFFICE—THE SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Postmaster 
General, How long the monopoly of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company will 
continue; and, whether he has con- 
sidered how far it is desirable that tele- 
graph messages between England and 
France should be conveyed through the 
medium of a private Company ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ‘Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The concessions held by the Submarine 
Telegraph Company from the French 
and Belgian Governments cease in Jan- 
uary, 1889. The subject referred to in 
the latter part of the hon. Member’s 
Question is engaging my serious con- 
sideration. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES— 
THE FISHERY DISPUTE. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information regarding the measures 
proposed to be adopted by the United 

tates Government arising out of the 
seizure of American fishing vessels in 
Canadian Waters; whether it is correct 
that the United States Legislatures 
have empowered the President to re- 
fuse, by proclamation, the entrance into 
United States Waters of Canadian ships 
from British North American ports, and 
also of fresh or salt fish, or any other 
product and, whether he can, without 
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inconvenience to the Public Service, at 
once place upon the Table of the House 
all Correspondence upon the question ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Correspondence on the 
subject of the North American Fisheries 
will shortly he presented to Parliament. 
This will afford all necessary informa- 
tion on the question up to a recent date, 
and will include the text of an Act 
passed in June last, to enable the Pre- 
sident, under certain circumstances, to 
refuse commercial facilities to foreign 
vessels in United States ports. A Bill is 
now under the consideration of the 
United States Legislature to empower 
the President to restrict still further 
commercial intercourse between Canada 
and the United States; but the Bill has 
not yet become law. A despatch from 
the Government of Canada is on its way, 
containing suggestions for a modus vivendt 
between the two countries on this sub- 
ject. It is not possible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make any pro- 

sals to the Government of the United 

tates until they have received and con- 
sidered that despatch. 

In answer to a further Question by 
Mr. Gourtey, 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be fully set forth in the 
Correspondence, which would be pub- 
lished shortly. 


ADMIRALTY.—ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE DOCKYARDS. 

Str WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether the arrange- 
ments for improving the administration 
of the Dockyards, and reducing the ex- 
penditure and time occupied in building 
and repairing ships, arrangements which 
were commenced last year by the ap- 
pointment of a Director of Dockyards, 
and Civil Assistants to the Naval Super- 
intendents, have yet been completed ; 
if not, to what extent have offices yet to 
be filled in the Department of Director 
of Dockyards, and what is the cause of 
the delay ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzrorcr 
Haminron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
arrangements are completed; but the 
composition of the staff of the Director 
of Dockyards has not yet been finally de- 
cided upon by the Admiralty. The 


Hr. Gourley 
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arrangements will probably be completed 
shortly. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT).— 
THE ROYAL GUN FACTORY, WOOL. 
WICH.—DEDUCTIONS FROM PAY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, Whether a large number of 
workmen employed in the Field Gun 
Section of the Royal Gun Factory, 
Woolwich, in July last, complained, 
through the prescribed channels, against 
a deduction (equivalent to three and a- 
half hours) alleged by them to have 
been improperly made from their pay 
on the observance of the anniversary 
of Her Majesty’s birthday ; and, whe- 
ther such complaint has yet been con- 
sidered ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortucote) (Exeter): The men in 
question did make a representation to 
the manager of the Factory as to a de- 
duction from their wages ; and the 
manager, through an error of judgment, 
for which he has been admonished, 
omitted to bring the representation to 
the notice of the Superintendent. It is 
stated that the course pursued was in 
accordance with recognized rules; but 
the men’s representation will now receive 
all consideration, and, if a hardship is 
found to have been inflicted, steps will 
be taken to have it removed. 


POST OFFICE — LETTER CARRIERS’ 
GOOD CONDUCT BADGES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the issue of good conduct badges to 
letter carriers had been suspended ; and, 
if so, for what reason ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the issue of good-conduct 
stripes to letter carriers has not been 
suspended. There appears to be a 
general impression that these good-con- 
duct stripes are unlimited—that a well- 
conducted letter carrier has only to serve 
five, 10, or 15 years, and to succeed to 
one, two, or three stripes as a matter of 
course. But such is not the case. They 
are, on the contrary, strictly limited ; 
and a letter carrier, although in point 
both of conduct and service qualified to 
receive them, must await a vacancy. 














761 Army—Military 
INDIA—INCOME TAX ON TRAVELLING 
ALLOWANCES. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether officials in India pay Income 
Tax on the travelling and contract 
allowances drawn by them, or merely on 
the amounts received as salaries ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
According to law in India, Income Tax 
is payable on salaries only, and not on 
travelling or other allowances granted to 
meet specific expenditure. 


POST OFFICE—CONVEYANCE OF 
AMERICAN MAILS. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
entered into a new arrangement for the 
conveyance of the American mails with 
British shipowners only ; granting them 
an annual subsidy (in addition to the 
payment for the mails), and in return 
tor which the owners are to place their 
vessels under the absolute command of 
the Government in the event of war; if 
so, whether he will be good enough to 
inform the House of the nature of the 
new arrangement ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University) : I am 
gladto be able toinformthehon. Member 
that I have concluded arrangements with 
two British Companies, the Cunard and 
Oceanic, for the conveyance of mails from 
Queenstown to New York by their best 
ships throughout the year, in winter as 
well asin summer. The price to be paid 
for letters is 3s. per lb., as compared 
with 4s. paid under the old coatract, and 
3s. 6d., the lowest sum for which the 
Cunard and Oceanic Companies tendered 
on the last occasion. The despatch of 
the mails for conveyance by the contract 
packets will take place every Wednesday 
and Saturday night; and, in addition to 
these two regular despatches, the Post 
Office will send mails by other fast 
steamers either from Queenstown or 
from Southampton. As the names of 
the ships sailing are not commonly 
known to the public, letters can be 
marked ‘‘by Inman Line” or ‘ by 
German Line” when intended for those 
steamers. This plan will practically give 
four mails a week from this country to 
America —namely, every Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Saturday, besides 
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the occasional chance of sending by such 
fast steamers as the Alaska, the Arizona, 
and the City of Rome; and I think this 
will satisfy all reasonable requirements. 
As regards the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, I can only say that the negotiations 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enable my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the ‘Admrralty, who has the matter in 
hand, to describe the arrangements. 


In answer to Mr. Gour.ey, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamuron) Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said: I cannot give an 
sufficient answer to the hon. Member’s 
question within the limits of a Parlia- 
mentary answer. The contracts entered 
into with these Companies, however, 
will be laid upon the Table, and the 
House will then be able to judge of 
their merits. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton) asked how long these contracts 
would last ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes): The new contracts have been 
concluded for 13 months from March 1 
next, so as tomake them coincide with 
the duration of the financial year. 
After the expiration of that period they, 
will be terminable by a year’s notice 
upon either side. 


ARMY—MILITARY BALLOONING, 


Cotone. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in view of the fact that 
leading Continental Powershaveadopted 
balloons as a regular part of their mili- 
tary organization, and on aconsiderable 
scale, it is proposed to adopt a similar 
system in our own Army, and to continue 
experiments in military ballooning; and, 
whether any and what funds have been 
included for this purpose in this year’s 
Estimates. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Balloons have been used in war 
by several foreign nations, and by our- 
selves in the Soudan and in South 
Africa. The War Office is making ex- 
periments in military ballooning, and 
has recently constructed balloons which 
it believes to be superior for military 

urposes to those of any other nation. 

e@ propose to include the sum of 
£2,000 in next year’s Estimates for this 
Service, 





763 Law and Justice — 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANOERY 
TAXING MASTER'S OFFICE. 


OCoronrt DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether there are bills of costs still 
untaxed in the Chancery Taxing Mas- 
ter’s Office, which have been lodged for 
taxation for more than a year; and, 
whether he will order a Return to be 
made, showing the date when each bill 
of costs now in‘ the Chancery Taxing 
Master’s Office was lodged there? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesstze) (Isle of Wight): In 
consequence of the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member, I have made in- 
quiries into the matter, and I have ob- 
tained Reports from the Taxing Mas- 
ters which enable me to say that no bills 
requiriug taxation have been lodged for 
more than a year. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining appointments for the 
taxation for any bill within a month of 
the application. Cases in which bills 


have remained untaxed for periods ex- 
ceeding a year, are those in which the 
parties do not desire the taxation to be 
proceeded with. If the hon. and gallant 
Member desires, I will ascertain whether 
the Return in question can be prepared. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — DISALLOW. 
ANCE OF QUESTION AS TO LORD 
COWPER’S COMMISSION ON IRISH 
LAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) had the 
following Notice of Question upon the 
Paper :—‘‘ To ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther Sir Redvers Buller and other wit- 
nesses examined before Lord Cowper's 
Commission have been invited or per- 
mitted to cancel, or materially alter, 
certain portions of their evidence ; and, 
whether the original evidence, as well 
as the substituted version, will be pub- 
lished with the Report of the Commis- 
sion?” Before the hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to ask the Question— 

Mr. SPEAKER rose and said: It is 
my duty to call the attention of the 
House to Question No. 21, to which my 
attention was only directed this morn- 
ing, and which I had not seen on the 
Paper previously. There have been 
several instances this Session of Ques- 
tions having been presented to me which 
contained imputations and reflections 


upon persons outside this House; and | 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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this Question—No. 21—contains, I think, 
an insinuation and imputation of a very 
grave character indeed ; not only against 
the Government, but against the witnesses 
who gave their evidence before Lord 
Cowper’s Commission. I do not think 
that a Question ought to be made the 
vehicle for insinuation or imputation of 
this very grave character. Of course, I 
have nothing to do with the nature of 
the charge made by the hon. Gentle- 
man; but that charge, in my opinion, 
ought to be made when there is an 
opportunity of replying to it in debate or 
by a definite Motion before the House. 
It is not, I think, right or fair that 
charges of this kind should be made in 
a Question, since, under the limits im- 
posed by Parliamentary Procedure in 
answer to Questions, no adequate op- 
portunity can be afforded to the 
parties implicated to answer them in the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I submit to your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the 
Question ; but I wish to say that I shall 
make it a subject of debate. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — JURORS IN 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the practice on 
criminal trials in England, either gene- 
rally or in cases of a political nature, 
for the Public Prosecutor or his repre- 
sentative to order jurors to stand by; 
and, if so, in what cases and what ex- 
tent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): It is the 
constant practice on criminal trials in 
England in all cases, whether political 
or not, to do what is practically equiva- 
lent to ordering jurors to stand by— 
namely, to suggest to the officer of the 
Court the names of those jurors whom 
the prosecution or the defence desire not 
to have called; in order that the panel 
should be gone through and exhausted 
before those jurors are called and either 
challenged or ordered to stand by. The 
right of the prosecution publicly to order 
jurors to stand by is undoubted ; ‘‘ Man- 
sell v. The Queen” (8, ‘ E. and B.” 54) 
and such cases not unfrequently occur. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked where the law was laid down that 
prosecutors had a right to challenge 
jurors ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS said, that was a 
question of law, which it would be wise, 
he thought, if he declined to answer. It 
had better be put to some person learned 
in the law, lke his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. The law 
on the subject was laid down in a case 
in 8, ‘‘ Ellis and Blackburn.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not answered his Question as to 
what extent the practice of ordering 
jurors to stand aside was exercised in 
England ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the prac- 
tice of suggesting to the officer of the 
Court the names of jurors who were not 
to be called was a general one, and the 
right was constantly exercised. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, Whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman meant to 
suggest that the practice he had described 
ever publicly took place in an English 
Court ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that he had 
already referred to the leading case in 
which it did take place. The case 
occurred at the Old Bailey, in which the 
right of the Crown to order jurors to 
stand aside was challenged and decided 
to exist. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
evaded the question as to the frequency 
of the practice. He was asking whether, 
in reference to what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated was a 
constant practice, it ever publicly took 
place in English trials. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that it was 
done by communication between the 
counsel on either side and the officer of 
the Court, and so far was in a sense a 
public proceeding. 

Mr. SBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) wished to know the date of 
the case to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that he was 
not prepared to give its date at that 
moment; but he assumed, from the fact 
that it had been reported in 8, “ Ellis 
and Blackburn,” that it had occurred 
somewhere in the ‘‘ fifties.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it the 
practice that each prisoner has an 
equal right with the Crown to chal- 
lenge jurors ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RE- 
CORD OF JURORS ORDERED BY THE 
CROWN TO STAND BY IN CRIMI- 

NAL TRIALS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther a record is kept by the Crown Solici- 
tor or otherwise of the names or of the 
aggregate number of jurors ordered by 
the Crown to stand by on criminal trials 
in Ireland; whether, if so, the Govern- 
ment will be willing to grant a Return 
showing the number of jurors ordered 
to stand by by the Crown in criminal 
cases of an agrarian or political charac- 
ter for the past six years in Ireland; 
and, whether, if not, he will direct such 
a Return to be kept henceforward ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): No such record is kept as that 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member ; and I do not see what advan- 
tage would be derived from such a re- 
cord, as any Return based on it would 
almost necessarily be misleading. 


BURIAL ACT, 1880—CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES — THE REFUSAL OF 
BISHOPS. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is his intention to in- 
stitute legal proceedings against those 
Bishops who, in consequence of the 
passing of the Burial Act of 1880, have 
refused, or may refuse, to consecrate 
cemeteries in their dioceses ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir. 
The Secretary of State has no authority 
or jurisdiction over Bishops, and no 
legal proceedings can be instituted 
against Bishops who refuse to conse- 
crate cemeteries. The Archbishop of the 
Province has power to decide any dispute 
that may arise in consequence of such 
refusal. 


BURIAL GROUNDS BILL—CONSECRA- 
TION OF CEMETERIES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in 
view of the fact that the Burial Grounds 
Bill now before Parliament, which is 
similar to the Bill read a second time 
May 1886, will, if passed, remove the 
objections now taken to the consecration 
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of cemeteries, he will suspend legal pro- 
ceedings against Burial Boards in regard 
to consecration until Parliament has had 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 





on the question ? 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 


hon. Member asks me to suspend the 
operation of the existing law until the 
Hivess has had an opportunity of expres- 
sing its opinion on a Bill proposing to 
alter the law. I am not clothed with 
any such dispensing power, and must 
therefore decline to accept the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether there exists at present any 
system of public audit in reference to 
the accounts of the official assignees of 
the Court of Bankruptey in Ireland ; 
and, whether, if not, the Government 
propose, in view of the recent disclo- 
sures in the case of Mr. Lucius H. 
James, to amend the law on the subject ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): There is no general audit by 
a public officer of those accounts; but 
under the Bankruptcy Act of 1866 there 
is a provision for an audit by the Court 
in each individual case; and I think 
this audit, if carried out, would be 
probably the most satisfactory. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
state why it is not carried out ? 

Mr. HOLMES: No, Sir; I really do 
not know. 


CONFERENCE OF COLONIAL REPRE- 


SENTATIVES — STATE - DIRECTED 
COLONIZATION. 
Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 


asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would use their influence to 
bring the subject of State - directed 
Colonization before the approaching 
Conference of Colonial Representatives 
for discussion ? 

' Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): The 
special Questions that are proposed for 
discussion at the Conference have been 
stated in my Predecessor’s Circular 


Despatch of November 25 last; and, 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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unless this subject is one which, to use 
the words of the Circular, 

‘In the general opinion of the Colonial 

Governments might be properly and usefully 
brought under consideration,” 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
think it desirable to depart from the 
conditions laid down in that Despatch. 
The views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon this important subject were 
fully stated by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, on Friday last, to the Deputation 
of the State-directed Colonization Asso- 
ciation. 


VENEZUELA SEIZURE OF THE 
“HENRIETTA” AND “JOSEPHINE” 
—CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the outrages com- 
mitted by the Venezuelan Authorities 
on the crews and passengers of the 
British merchant vessels Henrietta and 
Josephine, illegally seized in May, 1883, 
have yet been redressed ; whether any, 
and what, reply has been received to the 
further communications from the British 
Foreign Office, which the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, in August last, was 
about to be sent to the Venezuelan 
Government ; and whether due dili- 
gence, and sufficient attention and 
solicitude, has been given by the British 
Officials in Trinidad to the claims of the 
British subjects in question ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Sir James Fercusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.): I regret to say that no redress 
has yet been obtained in the cases re- 
ferred to. No reply has been received 
to the demands which Her Majesty’s 
Government have felt compelled to 
address to the Venezuelan Government 
in October last; notwithstanding the 
repeated representations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Caracas. There is 
great reason to apprehend that all 
chances of obtaining redress by diplo- 
matic means are exhausted. Every 
attention has been paid by the Governor 
of Trinidad to the claims of the British 
subjects concerned. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE—THE 
REVENUE ACT, 1887. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
with referonce to Clause 4 of ‘The 
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Revenue Act, 1884,” chap. 62, in which 
it is provided that— 


* Articles of foreign plate which in the 

opinion of the Commissioners of Customs er f 
be properly described as hand-chased, inlaid, 
bron or filigree work of oriental pattern, 
shall, subject to the payment of the proper 
Duties of Customs, be exempted from assay in 
the United Kingdom ;” 
What instructions have been issued to 
officers of Her Majesty’s Customs for 
the purpose of deciding what is or what 
is not an ‘oriental pattern,” and how 
the Commissioners of Customs them- 
selvés decide as to what is “ oriental” 
and what ‘occidental’ or otherwise; 
and, seeing that a short clause in ‘‘ The 
Revenue Act, 1884,” effected the ex- 
emption of certain foreign plate from 
the ancient law of compulsory hall- 
marking, Her Majesty’s Government 
will, in ‘‘ The Revenue Act, 1887,” pro- 
vide for similar facilities for trade in the 
United Kingdom in gold and silver 
plate by abolishing the principle of 
compulsory hall-marking, and by making 
hall-marking of gold and silver plate a 
voluntary institution ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dre Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I understand that the instructions issued 
by the Commissioners of Customs are 
that every article of foreign plate which 
is claimed to be of oriental pattern, and 
therefore exempt from assay, should be 
submitted to them for their personal in- 
spection. After considering the claim, 
and any Reports which may be called 
for from their experts in any doubtful 
case, the Commissioners themselves de- 
cide whether, in their opinion, the claim 
is a proper one, and issue directions 
accordingly. The question of the aboli- 
tion of compulsory hall-marking is too 
important to be dealt with in the man- 
ner suggested by the hon. Member; 
and I can only say that the subject 
shall receive consideration when a fitting 
opportunity occurs. 


PRISON SITES—HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Go- 
vernment intend to take prompt action 
to secure the carrying out of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes, 
that the prison sites mentioned in their 
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be utilized for the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I in- 
formed the hon. Member, in reply to a 
somewhat similar Question which he 
addressed to me last Session, that, 
having in view the recommendation he 
refers to, I had offered these sites to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who, 
however, did not then see their way to 
purchasing them for the purpose of 
erecting artizans’ dwellings. It conse- 
quently became my duty to try and dis- 
pose of the sites, having two ends in 
view—namely, that the sites should be 
sold for a fair price approved of by the 

, and that they should be 
utilized for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood and of the industrial classes. I 
have within the last few days received 
offers for the purchase of the larger 
site—Coldbath Fields—which are now 
under consideration, and which I hope 
may result in the accomplishment of 
these two ends. 


PRISON SITES—CLERKENWELL 
PRISONS. 

Cartain PENTON (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he 
has considered the question of the ad- 
visability of commencing the demolition 
of the disused Clerkenwell Prisons, with 
a view to giving work to the unemployed 
of the district ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): In reply 
to the Question of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, I have to say that the question 
of the demolition of the buildings is 
closely connected with the question of 
sale. The offers I have received have 
been for the site with the buildings 
upon it. Until these offers have been 
disposed of I cannot issue any directions 
on the subject. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—THE DUBLIN 
“LOOP LINE” SCHEME, 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in May 
1884, representations were made to the 
Postmaster General by the four great 
Railway Companies in Ireland and the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
who were supporting a Bill then be- 
fore Parliament called the “ — 
Line’’ Scheme, for connecting the sev 
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Railways in Dublin, to the effect that 
they had agreed upon that scheme as a 
practical mode of carrying out what 
they had long in their minds; that it 
has always been a desideratum to get 
direct Railway communication between 
the different systems of Railways in Dub- 
lin, and that the only connection that is 
believed to be wanted now is one between 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way and the other Railways; that the 
Directors have agreed to recommend it to 
the shareholders, and the Directors have 
agreed to this Bill; and that that may 
be taken as an indication of the cordiality 
which exists among the four Companies, 
and as a guarantee that if this scheme is 
sanctioned it will be worked thoroughly 
well in the public good; whether, at 
the request of the said Company, who 
attended as a deputation on the Post- 
master (feneral to secure his support to 
the Bill, Mr. Fawcett directed Mr. Allen, 
Inspector of Mails in Ireland, to give 
evidence in favour of the Bill, and to 
state his, Mr. Faweett’s, opinion to the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the Line, if authorized by Parlia- 
ment, would give very important facili- 
ties ; whether Mr. Allen gave evidence 
that the saving of time would be very 
considerable, from an hour and a-half 
to an hour and 40 minutes, and that 
the saving of expense to:the Govern- 
ment would be great if the Loop Line 
were made ; whether any intimation has 
been received from the Companies ; and, 
if any, whether before or after the 
execution of the existing contracts with 
the Company, that they had declined 
to carry out the Line; and, whether 
any steps;fhave been taken by the 
parties towards making the Line; and, 
if not, whether the Government will 
urge the parties to carry out their 
engagements, and will include the said 
engagement in the contract now pend- 
ing for the carriage of the American 
Mails ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
deputation from the Companies in ques- 
tion had an interview with the Post- 
master General, the late Mr. Fawcett, 
on the date mentioned ; but there is 
no record kept at the Post Office of 
any statements made at the time by 
the deputation. As stated by my hon. 
Friend, the Postmaster General deputed 
Mr. Allen to attend before the Com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons, and 
a report of his evidence may be found 
in the shorthand writer’s notes. No 
intimation from the Companies in re- 
spect to the execution of the loop-line 
was received before the mail contracts 
of recent date were concluded. I under- 
stand that no steps have yet been taken 
towards making the line. The Govern. 
ment are not at this moment in a posi- 
tion to give any such pledge as that 
implied in the concluding paragraph of 
the hon. Member’s Question; but I 
may say that the non-performance of 
their undertaking by the Companies has 
operated very strongly to counterbalance 
the advantages of the Queenstown mail 
line, and if this loop is not constructed 
without delay must tend to prejudice 
that line, whenever future contracts are 
under consideration. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
KRUPP GUNS. 

Cotone. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the Surveyor General of 
the Ordnance, Whether, in the year 
1862 or thereabouts, three rifled steel 
guns—namely, a 20-pounder, a 40- 
pounder, and a 100-pounder respectively, 
were sent over to this Country by Herr 
Krupp, of Germany, to be tested to ex- 
treme limits; whether they were sub- 
jected to the severest strains and tests to 
which it is possible to subject guns; 
and, whether any report of these trials 
was ever drawn up and published; and, 
if so, if he will lay it upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortucore) (Exeter): About the year 
1862 Mr. Krupp sent over tkree blocks 
of steel for conversion into guns. They 
were submitted to the endurance tests 
usual at that time, and the smallest gun 
of the three withstood a severer trial. 
The Report of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee on these experiments was pub- 
lished to Artillery officers and others in 
the first volume of the extracts from the 
Reports and Proceedings of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee. As the hon. 
and gallant Member was at the time an 
officer in the Royal Artillery he probably 
had the Report. As regards present 
publication, I fail to see the advantage 
of publishing Reports on experiments 
made 24 years ago with patterns of guns 
which are now passing out of the Ser- 
vice. If, however, it be desired, I shall 
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be happy to place the volume in the 
Library of the House. 


ARMY—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY— 
THE “ MAIWAND” BATTERY. 

Cotoyer. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in view of the fact that 
one of the Batteries of the Royal Horse 
Artillery ordered to be reduced—namely, 
“E” Battery, ‘““B” Brigade, is the 
Battery that has earned historic re- 
putation as the ‘“‘Maiwand”’ Battery, 
from the services it performed in 
that memorable action, when it lost 
heavily in officers, men, and horses, and 
yet escaped capture, he will take into 
consideration the possibility of retaining 
this Battery on the establishment of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, or, if necessary, 
reducing another Battery in its place? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
A Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
having to be reduced, the Rules of the 
Service prescribed the E Battery as the 
one for reduction, and though it has a 
very distinguished record of service, it 
has no monopoly in that —. among 
Horse Artillery Batteries. may add 
that honours won by individual Batteries 
accrue to the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery as a whole; and I am sure, there- 
fore, that the services of the E Battery 
run no risk of being forgotten. 


FISHERY DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—BEAM TRAWLING. 
Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 

asked the Secretary to the Board of 

Trade, Whether it is the intention of 

Her Majesty’s Government to confer 

upon the Fishery Department for Eng- 

land powers to regulate or suspend beam 
trawling within territorial waters where 
it is desirable so to do, as recommended 
by the Parliamentary Commission of 

1878, and by the Royal Commission of 

1885, and as conferred already upon the 

Fishery Boards of Ireland and of Scot- 

land? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Ds Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Royai Commission on Trawling, in 
their Report of 1885, stated that they 
would not be justified in making such a 
sweeping recommendation as the gene- 
ral prohibition of trawling within ter- 
ritorial waters; but intimated that, in 
connection with experiments for testing 
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the effect of trawling, power must be 
given to the authorities superintending 
them to probibit trawling or any form 
of fishing in certain places for such time 
as may be necessary. The question of 
conferring upon the Fisheries Depart- 
ment for England the powers referred 
to by the hon. Member, is one which 
will receive attention when legislation 
in connection with the fisheries is under 
consideration. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked, whether it was not the case 
that the Scottish Fishery Board had ab- 
solute power to prohibit trawling within 
the three-mile limit ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he did not think the Scottish Fishery 
Board had absolute power. They had 

wers greater than the English Fishery 

oard; but at present it was not con- 
templated to extend those powers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


———, 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 27th January. ]— 
[See page 84. } 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


AGRARIAN AFFAIRS (IRELAND). 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 


‘*But humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that the relations between the owners and occu- 
iers of land in Ireland have not been seriously 
isturbed in the cases of those owners who 
have granted to their tenants such abatements 
of rents as are called for by the state of prices 
of agricultural and pastoral produce, and that 
the remedy for the rere crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish ‘people,’’ 


said: Mr. Speaker, the Amendment 
which I propose to move to the Address 
deals with four points. It states that 
disturbance between the owners and 
occupiers of land in Ireland, which is 
complained of in the Address, has not 
taken place where suitable concessions 
have been given to their tenants by 
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owners, and in this connection it will be 
my duty undoubtedly to attach serious 
blame to the Government for the rejec- 
tion of the Tenants’ Relief Bill of last 
Session, which would have effectually 
prevented or have very much limited 
the disturbances which have taken place. 
Then, Sir, secondly, I point out that co- 
ercion will fail, as it always has failed, 
sooner or later, in bringing about a 
better state of affairs in Ireland, whether 
between the owners and occupiers, or in 
that larger field which I may call the 
international relations between the two 
countries. If the intention of the Go- 
vernment is to undertake coercion, as is 
foreshadowed in the Speech from the 
Throne—a coercion which is called by 
the euphonious name of an alteration or 
reform in criminal procedure—the result 
will be that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will find himself at the top of a 
very unpleasant inclined plane, and that 
he will speedily, like Oliver Twist, be 
found in this House asking for more. 
Coercion such as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently contemplates in the 
Queen’s Speech is coercion against his 
political opponents in Ireland. He does 
not claim—in fact, he expressly denies, 
and rather plumes himself on the fact— 
that there has been an increase of crime 
in Ireland during the last few months. 
He claims, on the contrary, a large 
diminution of agrarian outrages. What 
he wants is to tackle his political oppo- 
nents in the country—the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign, and the speakers of 
open and advised speeches. Some of 
them are Members of this House, and 
they appear to have entered into a com- 
petition with Her Majesty’s Government 
in Ireland as to who should produce the 
best plan for taking a short cut to the 
better government of that country. 
Well, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman 
gets into this slippery path he will find 
himself unable to stop. It will only be 
the beginning of his coercion. All ex- 
perience in Ireland has shown that when 
you muzzle your political opponents, 
and put them in gaol, your work is only 
beginning ; and that open agitation and 
advised speaking having been stopped, 
having been thrust under the surface, 
the Government is immediately face to 
face with the dreadful existence of secret 
societies and with the revival of agrarian 
and political crime in its worst forms ; 
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and the Chief Secretary will find him- 
self obliged to come to Parliament, like 
the late Mr. Forster, and require this 
House to provide him with newer and 
stronger weapons to deal with a state of 
affairs which his own action has brought 
about. There is yet time; the right 
hon. Gentleman may even now be dis- 
suaded from entering upon this course 
of action, and may be induced to rely 
rather upon the removal of grievances, 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and the alteration of the system 
of government in Ireland, than upon 
those antiquated methods of procedure 
—this yoke of coercion, which always 
has created and always will create fresh 
obstacles and difficulties. My Amend- 
ment, Sir, also complains that the 
Government have been guilty of un- 
usual, doubtful, and unconstitutional 
courses in Ireland during the Jast few 
months. At first sight, it might be 
supposed that I was referring to the 
exercise of the dispensing power, or the 
pressure which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary boasted at 
Bristol that he had brought to bear 
against Irish landlords. This is not 
the case, although I shall have to deal 
with that phase of the events of last 
winter later on. Although I shall have 
to point out that the Government, by the 
adoption of their Plan of Campaign and 
of this dispensing power, have not 
cleared themselves from the blamo 
which attaches to them for their rejec- 
tion of the Tenants’ Relief Bill, yet I 
do not propose to criticize the Govern- 
ment for that part of their course in 
Ireland. It was the best thing, under 
the circumstances, for the Government 
todo. Sir, it was avery poor attempt 
at government; but, although it was a 
poor attempt, although the authors of 
the Plan of Campaign had no difficulty 
whatever in outshining them and in con- 
cocting a better plan of action, and one 
with far greater and more successtul 
results than that of the Government of 
the Queen, yet it was the only thing 
that was left for the unfortunate Chief 
Secretary to do, and he did it with the 
best materials at his command. Cer- 
tainly, he was ably assisted by the 
gentlemen he pressed into his service— 
Sir Redvers Buller, County Court Judge 
Curran, Captain Plunkett, and the other 
officials who helped him in this dis- 
pensing power. But the blame is not in 
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that direction; it is rather in the direc- 
tion of the actions, illegal, unusual, and 
outside the law, which they committed 
in their attempts in the other direction— 
in the direction of upholding what they 
called the law in Ireland. I will refer 
to a few only of their mistakes. I cannot 
go over the whole of their misdeeds within 
the last few months; I should weary and 
detain the House too much by the recital. 
I shall only refer to some of the more 
leading mistakes as fair examples of the 
rest. To begin with, let me mention 
their invocation of the inherent jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland against an alleged political 
offender, my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). They wanted 
to take a short cut towards the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland, and 
in attempting to do so they did what is 
without precedent even in the govern- 
ment of that country. It is the first time 
that what is called the inherent jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Queen’s Bench has 
been invoked for the purpose of securing 
a rule of bail against the offender. The 
Government were guilty of a mean, un- 
precedented, and unconstitutional action 
in attempting to deprive the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Mayo of his 
liberty. There can be no doubt they 
thought he would not be able to get bail, 
and that they would thus be able to shut 
him up in prison instead of bringing him 
before the ordinarily constituted Courts 
of Law and trying him before a Judge 
and jury. Well, Sir, let me refer also to 
the proclamation of the Sligo meeting. 
That meeting was called in a legal and 
constitutional manner, and for a perfectly 
legal and constitutional purpose. It was 
called for two purposes: the first was to 
discuss the land question and the altera- 
tion in the law necessary to settle that 
question; the second purpose was to pro- 
test against the illegal conduct of the 
Sheriff of the County of Sligo in wilfully 
breaking the law—Lord O’Hagan’s Jury 
Act—in no fewer than three particulars 
in the formation of the jury panel for the 
County of Sligo. These were both per- 
fectly legitimate objects. It was quite 
right for the people to discuss those 
questions and the alterations in the law 
that Parliament ought to make; and it 
was quite right, while there was yet time, 
that they should call attention to that 
res, = action and protest against it before 
the liberties of innocent persons had been 
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sacrificed. I may mention as a proof of 
the legality of the complaint that when 
the Assizes commenced the question was 
brought before the Judge by counsel for 
the prisoners. The composition of the 
jury panel was defended, and Chief 
aron Palles, one of the highest legal 
authorities in Ireland, stated that in three 
separate particulars Lord O’ Hagan’sJury 
Act had been deliberately broken, and 
that probably there was not a single man 
on the jury panel who would have been 
on it if the panel had been legally 
struck; and either Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or Chief Baron Palles did what 
was equivalent to quashing the panel, 
and the Assize was postponed. The Go- 
vernment did not want this matter dis- 
cussed ; up to the last the counsel for 
the Crown supported the Sheriff in his 
illegal action, and the Government had 
also supported him previously by pro- 
claiming the Sligo meeting, which was 
called for the purposes I have mentioned. 
On the legal question I should like to ask 
the Trish Law Officers under what statute 
or authority it is the Lord Lieutenant 
claims to have power to proclaim meetings 
called for such purposes ? In Ireland we 
have had examplesof the proclamation of 
meetings by magistrates, when meetings 
have been prevented by armed forces ; 
but in a recent decision of the superior 
Courts of this country, it has been held 
that magistrates have nottheright to stop 
a public meeting. In your English history 
a right of public meeting was asserted 
by the sacrifice of lives and the spilling 
of much blood at Peterloo. In Ireland 
we have always on such occasions over- 
whelming forces of military and police 
to contend with. We have never been 
able to assert our right of public meet- 
ing in the same fashion. But, I wish to 
ask, on what authority, by what law and 
statute, and, if by Common Law, under 
what judicial decisions did the Govern- 
ment in Ireland proclaim this Sli 
meeting? They not only proclaimed the 
meeting—which, after the Proclamation 
no attempt was made to hold—but the 
day before that on which the meeting 
was to have been held, when the High 
Sheriff of Dublin, who is one of the 
magistrates for the division of the 
County in which the town of Sligo is 
situate, had gone down to the town of 
Sligo, and was proceeding to the Town 
Hall, in company of the Mayor of Sligo, 
who was also a county magistrate, for 
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to be taken in view of the Government 
proclamation, these gentlemen, and the 
persons who accompanied them, were 
violently attacked by the police, under 
the shadow of the Town Hall, while they 
were waiting for the purpose of securing 
the key of that building, and a large 
number of persons were seriously in- 
jured, one of them, Mr. John or 
Nicholas Devine, having had his skull 
fractured, and being still in a very 
precarious and dangerous condition, 
owing to the assault. For this there 
has been no redress, and I do not 
suppose there willbeany. Ishould like 
also to ask the Government why Mr. 
Devine’s skull was fractured. Now, 
Sir, I also complain of the jury panel in 
Sligo, which I condemn as one way 
about as good as could be chosen to in- 
duce the Irish people to despise and 
dislike the administration of the law. 
What are the facts of this jury panel at 
the Cornaught Winter Assizes? On a 
jury panel where more than one-half of 
the jurors—the persons summoned as 
jurors—were Roman Catholics, and ina 
rovince where nine-tenths of the popu- 
ation are Catholics, three juries were 
struck for the trial of agrarian cases, on 
which not a single Roman Catholic was 
allowed to be put. A fourth jury was 
struck on which there was only one 
Roman Catholic, who was a bailiff, and 
under the influence of the landlords, 
and yet, Sir, the Government expect the 
Irish people to believe in the justness of 
the administration of the law, where 
three-fourths of the population of the 
whole country and nine-tenths of the 
population of the county are only al- 
lowed one single representative on juries 
to try political and agrarian cases. No 
wonder that when by some chance a 
Catholic or two manage to get upon a 
jury they should disagree with the Pro- 
testant jurors. Now, Sir, there is an- 
other example of the meanness— becaure 
I cannot invent a less hard and 
harsh term for their conduct in Ire- 
land—there is another example of the 
meanness of the Government administra- 
tion. When, after an interval of two 
months, they had failed to put the hon. 
Member for East Mayo into gaol by the 
short cut of invoking the inherent juris- 
diction of the Queen’s Bench, and when 
they had at length taken proceedings to 
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bring him to trial before a Judge and a 
jury, they initiated these proceedings in 
the City of Dublin; but after the magis- 
trate had returned the cases for trial the 
Crown came to the conclusion that they 
would get a better and more subservient 
jury in the County of Dublin, the jury 
panel in that County being very largely 
composed of half-pay English officers, 
and other retired Government officials, 
who might be depended upon to exhibit 
the least possible amount of prejudice 
against a man of the political proclivities 
of my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo. Consequently they had recourse 
to an obsolete statute, which never, I 
believe, had in modern times been used 
for the purpose, and removed the case 
by change of venue from the City of 
Dublin to the County. All I can say is 
that if the Crown succeed in convictiag 
my hon. Friend by the adoption of such 
a mean trick as that, neither the justice 
of the verdict nor the validity of the pro- 
ceedings will be recognized by an Irish- 
man worthy of the name. It is one of 
the shabbiest and most miserable ex- 
hibitions of trickery and dodgery which 
had ever disgraced the carrying out of 
British misrule in Ireland. I sympathize 
deeply with a Government which finds 
itself reduced to such deplorable straits 
as to be obliged to hit its political oppo- 
nents below the belt. I have said that 
I do not intend to condemn the Govern- 
ment for their dispensing action in Ire- 
land. But I have also said that this dis- 
pensing action cannot be held to shield 
them from the consequence of their re- 
jection of the Tenants’ Relief Bill of 
last Session—a rejection which is the 
source and origin of all their troubles. 
Was there a necessity for the reduction 
of rents claimed by the Relief Bill? 
The Government said that there was 
not; and they invited their followers, 
with a light heart, to throw the Bill out. 
They did throw it ont. But will they 
say sonow? Will anybody contend in 
the face of the Governmental action last 
winter, so far as we have been able to 
disclose it as yet; but we have by no 
means got to the bottom of it—will any- 
body contend that there was not a neces- 
sity for large and general reduction of 
rent? I do not think that anybody will, 
because things have been going from 
bad to worse. The fall of prices has 
continued, and shown no sign yet of 
stopping. We are face to face with a 
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Front Bench which has no yas of re- 
form for Ireland, no plan of ameliora- 
tion for the tenants, no plan for easin 
the relations between landlord an 
tenant except their own stumbling, 
shifting, and broken-kneed processes 
carried out through the instrumentality 
of Sir Redvers Buller, Judge Curran, and 
others, who so distinguished themselves 
last winter in competition with my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo. I 
proposed in the Relief Bill that this law- 
and-order Government should proceed 
legally and constitutionally; that it 
should first amend the law, where it was 
shown to require amendment—and they 
admitted by their action afterwards in 
Ireland that it did require amendment— 
that, the law having been amended, they 
should have gone to work deliberately, 
before judicial officials appointed for 
the purpose, and with great experience 
in dealing with these cases, to decide, 
after the tenant had paid one-half of his 
rent and arrears, whether there was 
really a need for a reduction or a remis- 
sion as regards the remainder. In that 
way you would have done something to 
train the Irish people in that respect for 
law and order which Her Majesty’s 
Government profess to be so desirous to 
see instilled in their minds; but the Go- 
vernment tried a short cut again, and 
sent Judge Curran and Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler to the County of Kerry. Why were 
these distinguished people, above all 
others, sent to the County of Kerry? I 
suppose it was for the purpose of still 
further persuading the people of the 
virtue of the observance of law and 
order. The County of Kerry happened 
to be not the most rack-rented Oounty in 
Ireland ; but it was the County in which 
there had been the greatest disturbance, 
and the greatest number of agrarian 
outrages, and in which moonlighting 
had been rifest and most rampant. 
This was the County which the Govern- 
ment chose for their operations. I sup- 
pose they did so for the purpose of 
teaching the lesson to the rest of Ire- 
land that, where the tenants had made 
things absolutely unbearable, as they 
had done in Kerry, where life and 
property were unsafe, and where moon- 
lighters were ransacking all parts of the 
County—this was the place chosen by 
Her Majesty’s law-and-order Govern- 
ment for the purpose of exceptionally 
favouring the tenants and bringing 
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about reductions in their rents—whole- 
sale and sweeping reductions, as I shall 
show by-and-by—which, by the rejection 
of the Relief Bill, they had refused to 
the rest of Ireland because it was quiet ; 
because there were no outrages, and 
which they provided special machinery 
for in the case of Kerry, but had pro- 
vided no machinery for in the case of 
the rest of Ireland. The Government 
have alleged, as an excuse for their con- 
duct in the rejection of the Relief Bill, 
that it was only PC to judicial 
tenancies and leaseholds, and would not 
have reached the smaller tenants, such 
as those at Glenbeigh. Well, Sir, I 
should have been only too glad to have 
extended the Bill in Committee to the 
rest of the tenantry. I undoubtedly did 
err on the side of modesty, and I am 
sorry for it. I erred on the side of 
modesty and moderation in making my 
Bill too small; but that is not an - 
ment which the Government is entitled 
to use. It was an argument which any- 
body was. entitled to use against them 
on the Motion for a Second Reading, 
because the Bill might have been 
amended in Committce. I should have 
been only too glad to remedy this or any 
other blot. It has been said that the 
condition of the smaller tenantry, of 
which Glenbeigh affords an example, 
was so desperate, that they owed so 
many years’ arrears, that they would 
have been unable to comply with the 
condition of the Bill—namely, the pay- 
ment of half the rent and arrears. 
Now, this is not so. The Bill 
would amply have met the smaller 
class of tenants. The Glenbeigh estate, 
although typical in most respects of the 
condition of the congested or smaller 
tenanted estates of the country, is not 
typical of it in respect of the number of 
years’ arrears which were due. The 
number of years’ arrears on the Glen- 
beigh estate was owing to exceptional 
circumstances which do not exist on the 
great majority of Irish estates. It was 
owing to the fact that the original owner 
and the mortgagees had been in conten- 
tion, and had served notices on each 
other, and had served notices on the 
tenants not to pay any rent. Both 
claimants to this estate had adopted a 
sort of ‘‘No rent”? manifesto, and the 
tenants in this case had obeyed, and did 
not pay any rent for a number of years. 
But, as regards the greater number of 
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estates in a similar position, the rents 
are paid up every year, so far as the 
tenants are able to pay, and no great 
number of of arrears exist. Un- 
doubtedly, the great majority of the 
tenants, by borrowing and scraping 
money together, would have been able 
to deposit the 50 per cent rent and 
arrears. Therefore, the example of the 
Glenbeigh estate is not at all applicable. 
It is said that the landlords had made a 
enerous offer on the Glenbeigh estate. 
The generous offer made originally was 
that they should pay the whole five 
ears’ arrears with costs. In August, 
immediately after the present landlerd 
had established his claim to the estate, 
he issued notices that he had established 
it. In September he took ejectment 
A a a against the tenants in the 
unty Court of Kerry, and in October 
these proceedings came on for trial, 
thus only giving the tenants one month 
to find five years’ arrears before he pro- 
ceeded to pile up costs, in most cases 
amounting to two or two and a-half 
years’ rent in addition. It was this 
harsh conduct on the part of the land- 
lord which ultimately prevented a settle- 
ment being arrived at. There can be 
no doubt that the tenants would have 
accepted the final offer of payment of 
half a year’s rent if it had been free 
from the condition of paying costs, 
which amounted to two or two and 
a-half years’ rent; and the infliction of 
these costs rendered it quite impossible 
to accept the apparently generous offer 
which was made, Hence the evictions 
and house-burnings, and the other fea- 
tures of the case. In this case the 
Relief Bill would have stepped in ; but 
not even Judge Curran, with all the 
wide dispensing powers which he as- 
sumed, could prevent the tenants from 
being mulcted in these costs, the decree 
having carried with it the infliction of 
costs which they had no power to pay. 
If my Bill had been accepted, proceed- 
ings would have been  - before 
the case came into Court by the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of rent and arrears, 
and thus an insurmountable barrier of 
costs, as in the case of Glenbeigh, would 
never have been created. It is also 
alleged, in defence of the conduct of the 
landlord of the Glenbeigh estate, that 
it was the action of the National League 
which prevented a settlement. Now, 
Sir, the National League never inter- 
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fered with the Glenbeigh case at all 
until the evictions were in full swing. 
It was not until five houses had been 
burnt that the hon. Member for one of 
the divisions of Kerry appeared on the 
scene for the first time. ar had been 
commenced by the landlord and trustees 
at that time, and the atrocities which 
have fixed public attention in this 
country had been committed. The Plan 
of Campaign has not been adopted on 
the Glenbeigh estate to this very day. 
But I have no hesitation in saying that 
if it had been adopted in time there 
would have been no house burning and 
no evictions. The essence of the Plan 
of Campaign—and it has been very 
much criticized—is that all the tenants 
should stand together, and those who 
can pay should refuse to pay until those 
who cannot pay should get a fair settle- 
ment. That isits most important feature, 
and without it the tenants who cannot 
pay would be evicted, and their houses 
would be burned and levelled. At Glen- 
beigh 25 solvent tenants on the estate 
have paid, nine of them being members 
of the Local Committee of the National 

e. Where, then, is the evidence 
that the National League has interfered, 
or that the Plan of Campaign has been 
adopted? I am not dealing with the 
rectitude of the Plan of Campaign; I 
am simply showing that if it had been 
adanied these houses at Glenbeigh would 
never have been burnt, the homesteads 
would never have been levelled, and the 
civilized world would not have been 
shocked at this fresh example of the 
Government of law and order in gaining 
the affections of the Irish people. Now, 
Sir, what does General Buller say of 
the poverty of these people in his letter 
to Messrs. Darley and Roe on No- 
vember 29? Why, that most of the 
tenants are ‘‘nearer famine than the 
payment of rent.” Iwill now return to 
the Government’s proceedings during 
the winter. They refused the Relief 
Bill, and, having done so, the Chief Se- 
cretary and my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo hurried over post-haste 
to Ireland to put into operation their 
respective Plansof Campaign. The ex- 
perience of history has too often shown 
that in Ireland nothing is to be gained 
by respect for law and order, by reliance 
upon Constitutional methods, and by 
looking to Parliament for the redress of 
grievances. But I confess I was in 
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hopes, at the end of last Session, that a 
Government which had been returned 
for the express purpose of showing that 
Ireland could be justly governed at 
Westminster would properly attend to 
her wants. But, instead of that, we 
have the old lesson that we must not 
look to this House for justice. But the 
majority of this House—those who call 
themselves Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servative Unionists—showed their de- 
termination to accept nothing which I 
brought forward, not because it was bad 
in itself, but because I had brought it 
forward. The mere fact of the author- 
ship of that Bill plainly indicated to 
their minds that it must be a dishonest 
Bill concealing some deeply-laid plot 
against the integrity of the Union. 
Therefore, they rejected the Bill. The 
Government had then no alternative but 
the adoption of the course which they 
followed. They sent Judge Curran to 
Kerry. Judge Curran is a gentleman 
against whom I do not wish to say any- 
thing; and if I do say anything which 
may appear to be hostile to him, my 
excuse must be that I do not intend to 
be hostile to him. Judge Curran was a 
Judge who was bound by the exigencies 
of the office which he held to avoid all 
communication with either of the parties 
to a suit which might come before him. 
He was bound to have no previous 
knowledge of the particulars of the cases 
brought before him. But he put aside 
such antiquated notions and went to the 
parties to suits. He saw the landlords, 
and tried to dissuade them from suing 
their tenants; and, being in some cases 
successful, he came on the Bench and 
announced, when the suits came on for 
hearing, that he had the power to make 
reductions to the tenants; in fact, ex- 
hibited himself as the general saviour 
of the County of Kerry, and invited all 
disputants to come to him. Like the 
man who beats the drum outside an 
itinerant circus, he called out, ‘‘ Walk 
up, walk up, gentlemen, and see what 
splendid reductions I will give you!” 
and the tenants flocked to his Court, 
hoping to get these reductions. In a 
letter to the Bishop of Kerry, Judge 
Curran said— 

“T went to Kerry with an honest and deter- 
mined desire to do justice, and, if possible, to 
restore the district to its normal state of peace. 
I was determined that juries should convict in 
wastl in which guilt was brought home to the 
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But a Judge cannot give effect to any 
such determination. A Judge has no 
one to make a@jury convict if the jury 
oes not choose to convict. Judge Cur- 
ran also said that he was determined 
to remove the cause of crime by pre- 
venting the oppression of tenants who 
were willing, but unable, to meet the 
landlords’ demands. But Judge Curran 
had no power to do this. Parliament 
might have done it, but hoe could not, 
He said that he was powerless, except 
in cases in which tenants came before 
him and explained the position. He 
was, however, powerless in all cases 
except by the consent of the landlords. 
Without their consent he had no power 
to reduce the rent, or to strike off a 
penny of the costs. He had no real 
power to do anything, except postpone 
the execution of decrees for a very short 
—_ But he assumed greater powers. 
n his letter he intimated that he should 
not stoop to deny that he was not acting 
in league with the landlords, or by the 
direction of the Government; but as he 
admits in a subsequent part of his letter 
that he has had interviews with Sir 
Redvers Buller, on the subject of the 
remission of rents, I may leave the 
House to judge of the worth of this 
denial. As this letter shows throughout 
the belief of Judge Curran that a 1 
reduction of rents in Kerry was ome 
needed, I wish to ask the Government 
whether they still think that they did 
right in rejecting the Tenants’ Relief 
Bill, and whether they still hold that 
they were right, when that measure was 
before the House, in suggesting that no 
reduction of rents was needed? Judge 
Curran actually attempted to do things 
which he had no legal power todo. I 
do not blame him, because the emergency 
was great. Parliament had just made 
a great mistake, and the Government a 
terrible blunder, and it was his duty, as 
their loyal officer, to do what he could 
to cover these errors. With r to 
the proceedings and sayings of General 
Buller, the greatest secrecy has been 
maintained, and whenever any awkward 
fact came out, it was stoutly denied till 
the proof became so positive that the 
denial could be no longer maintained. 
Some light, however, has been thrown 
upon his action. There was first the 
ublication of a telegram from the Sub- 
Sheriff of Cork to County Inspector 
Moriarty, who was with Sir Redvers 
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Buller in County Kerry, asking for extra 
police protection. The reply of Mr. 
Moriarty to this request was known; 
he refused to send the constables, say- 
ing that 10 days’ notice must be given 
before such a demand could be enter- 
tained, and that information must be 
sent as to the nature of the proceedings, 
the names of the parties concerned being 
given. Bythis it isplain that before police 

rotection would be granted, General 

uller required to know whether the pro- 
ceedings were for the eviction of tenants 
on account of arrears of rent, or for the 
recovery of ordinary debts; also the 
names of the parties to be evicted, so 
that he might ascertain whether there 
existed any circumstances of hardship 
justifying the exercise of a dispensing 
power. e have next a portion of 
General Buller’s evidence before Lord 
Cowper’s Commission, and this is very 
remarkable as showing the need for the 
Relief Bill and the lunacy of the Govern- 
ment in rejecting it. The account ofthe 
witness’s evidence was published in the 
newspapers, and purported to have 
appeared in a letter written by one of 
the Commissioners to a friend in London. 
It represented General Buller as saying 
that the tenants were over-rented, that 
they could not pay the rents, that the 
law was all on the side of the landlords, 
that he had been obliged to intervene to 
save tenants from hardship, that the 
National League was the saviour of the 
people, that before its existence the 
tenants had no friends, and that a stop 
should be put to unjust evictions. From 
the day of the publication of this account 
to the present nobody, so far as I know, 
has denied that it is correct. When 
examined in the recent proceedings be- 
fore the police magistrate in Dublin 
General Buller excused himself from 
replying to questions upon this subject 
by saying that he had not yet received a 
copy of the shorthand writer’s notes of 
his evidence. 1 am afraid that since his 
connection with Dublin Castle, General 
Buller has learnt not to be quite candid. 
Association with the Irish officials has 
apparently done him no good. We have 
lately received trustworthy information, 
of which we challenge the contradiction, 
that General Buller is now being asked 
by the Commission to amend his evidence, 
and that this portion of his original 
evidence will not appear in the official 
Report. The next thing we know about 
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General Buller is disclosed in the corre- 
spondence with Captain Plunkett with 
reference to a tenant in Limerick, who 
was president of the local branch of the 
National League, and who, when about 
to be evicted, appealed to General Buller 
for protection. General Buller recom- 
mended him to Captain Plunkett’s care. 
and shortly afterwards a letter appeared 
in The Times signed ‘‘Erigena.” The 
agent of the estate complained that 
Captain Plunkett had called upon them 
to urge them to give the tenants a 
receipt for the three and a-half years’ 
rent due, and to forgive the costs incurred 
on payment of one year’s rent. And 
they said they were given to understand 
that should they volute to grant these 
terms they would not be given police 
protection at the evictions. In another 
letter he urged the landlord to accept 
the rent offered, said that the majority 
of the tenants were nearer famine than 
the payment of rent, and that unless the 
landowner agreed to a settlement, he 
could not support evictions. There can 
be no doubt that General Buller and 
other officers and Government officials 
had repeatedly led landlords in Ireland 
to believe that protection would not be 
given in cases where unjustevictions were 
made. It was unquestionably the 
opinion of the Chief Secretary, from the 
speech which he recently made at 
Bristol, that strong pressure was neces- 
sary to induce many landlords to 
do what was right, and he spoke 
of the pressure he was exercising. 
I think the phrase about the exercise of 

ressure was an unfortunate one to use, 
Seemute if it is legitimate for a Minister 
who has deliberately rejected an altera- 
tion of the law on the ground that no 
pressure is necessary, that the landlords 
will do of their own accord what should 
be done, to go over to Ireland to exer- 
cise pressure on the landlords, and to 
prevent them doing what is in their 
strict legal right to do, then I say there 
may be other men more interested in the 
welfare of the Irish people than the 
right hon. Gentleman, men who are 
more disinterested, because they have 
not to prop up the miserable attempts at 
government which have been made in 
Ireland; there may be Irishmer who 
may be pardoned for thinking that they 
too are justified in exercising pressure 
on the landlords to do what is right and 
just. It has been alleged or suggested 
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in Her Majesty’s Speech that the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant have 
been disturbed by the Plan of Campaign. 
Now, as one who is in no sense respon- 
sible for the bringing forward of this 
Plan of Campaign, I am inclined tospeak 
freely and fairly with regard to the 
matter, and I deny, in the strongest 
terms, that there is any foundation what- 
ever for that statement. I believe, on 
the contrary, that had it not been for 
the Plan of Campaign many poor ten- 
ants who have now roofs over their heads 
would have been cast out on the bare 
hillside as the Glenbeigh tenants were. 
I believe that the reduction in the num- 
ber of evictions from 1,100 to 666 in the 
last quarter has been mainly due to the 
action of the Plan of Campaign. No 
doubt, in a secondary sense, it has also 
been due to the exercise of a dispensing 
power on the part of the Government. 
These efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and on the part of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
have induced many unjust and hard 
landlords to make concessions who 
would not otherwise have done so, and 
therefore, Sir, so far from the Plan of 
Campaign having disturbed the relations 
between landlord and tenant, the fact 
that up to a very recent time there had 
not been a single eviction on any estate 
where the Plan had been adopted by all 
the tenantry, is very good testimony to 
the circumstance that instead of leading 
to outrages it has pacified the country. 
It is evident, indeed, that the Govern- 
ment and the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign are aiming, and have been 
aiming, at precisely the same thing, only 
the Government have not been quite so 
successful as their rivals. It is a re- 
markable fact that for nearly two months 
after the Plan of Campaign had been 
published the Government refrained 
from taking any action against it or 
expressing any opinion that it was 
illegal. The Plan was published on the 


23rd of October, and it was not untik| 


the week before Christmas—two months 
later—that the Government moved in 
the matter. That was the first intima- 
tion which was given to the Irish people 
that the Plan of Campaign was illegal. 
Did the Government know before this 
that it was illegal? Had their Law 
Officers informed them before this 
that it was illegal? If not, why did 
they notdo so; and if they did, why did 
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notthe Government communicate their 
information tothe public? If the Go- 
vernment believed that the Plan of 
Campaign was illegal, knowing that 
the general opinion in Ireland was that 
the movement was perfectly legal, and 
that it was held that that opinion had 
been confirmed by their own Attorney 
General, I say it was their duty to speak 
out at once and to warn the tenants. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman wait 
for two months before he issued his pro- 
clamation? It is useless to point to the 
roceedings against the hon. Member 
or East Mayo, because these were not 
proceedings against the Plan of Cam- 
aign, but against certain speeches made 
oy the hon. Gentleman; and I believe 
that to this day no proceedings have 
been taken against any tenant under the 
Plan of Campaign. But why this de- 
lay? Is it that the Government felt 
that they could not fully rely on their 
own pressure on the landlords, and 
wanted the assistance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo; and that the exer- 
tions of Judge Curran and Sir Redvers 
Buller in the exercise of their dispensing 
power to reduce rents—which, by-the- 
bye, they had no right to reducee—were 
insufficient? Was it that the righ hon. 
Gentleman felt that without the aid of 
the Plan of Campaign his pressure on 
the landlords would not have been 
strong enough, that evictions would have 
increased, and that he would not have 
been able to come back to the House of 
Commons and say that his policy had 
been successful? Are those the reasons 
why he winked at the Plan of Cam- 
aign? If not, what are the reasons? 
Fe they had determined to intervene with 
the strong arm of what is called the law 
in Ireland, they should not have let the 
Irish people commit themselves to all 
the consequences of the Plan. Sir, 
as far as I can make out, the Govern- 
ment and the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign are aiming at one and the 
same thing; and I can assign no other 
reason for the late action of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland in this matter, at the 
eleventh hour, than that they got jealous 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo and 
Mr. William O’Brien because they were 
more successful in their efforts than they 
were themselves. And, Sir, there is evi- 
dence to show that the Plan of Campai 
was worked with more moderation by its 
authors than the course adopted by the 
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Government in imitation of it; and those 
who worked that Plan took up no case 
in which there was not a clear necessity 
for reduction in rent. Moreover, they 
tried to bring about a settlement in 
every case in which there was a fair 
offer of reduction. There wasnoimitation 
of the helter-skelter, harum-scarum, slap- 
dash proceedings of Judge Curran and 
General Buller on the part of the authors 
of the Plan of Campaign, and all cases 
were carefully investigated before action 
was taken. Let me direct the attention 
of the House to the estates of Lord 
Dillon and Lord Dunsandle. The Dillon 
estate is about the best instance of a 
congested estate on a large scale. It is 
tenanted by a great number of small 
tenants who used to come to England 


every year for the purpose of earning a | pec 


few pounds to meet their annual rents. 
At the time of the passing of the Arrears 
Act the estate was in a condition of 
frightful confusion, with several years 
of rent owing. Fortunately, the Arrears 
Act was passed, and that afforded the 
poor tenants some means of escape from 
the predicament in which they were. If 
this estate had not been taken in hand 
by the authors of the Plan of Campaign, 
and a settlement forced on the landlord, 
the horrors of Glenbeigh would have 
been repeated on them a thousandfold. 
The class of tenants is almost the same 
as at Glenbeigh, but fortunately we 
have been spared that. The same thing 
may be said of Lord Dunsandle’s estate, 
which is also inhabited by very impo- 
verished tenants, although their condi- 
tion is not quite so desperate. These, 
and some 20 other casesin which a settle- 
ment has not been arrived at, are fair 
examples of the necessity which existed 
for pressure of some kind or other on 
the landlord; and they are also examples 
of the moderation with which settlements 
were effected as soon as landlords showed 
any disposition to come to a settlement. 
As regards the legality or illegality of 
the Plan of Campaign, I have said that 
the Irish public are entitled to know, 
without loss of time, whether, in the 
opinion of the Government, the plan is 
legal or not. I can attach no weight 
whatever to the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, or the Government 
Proclamation, under the circumstances 
of the case. The Government action 
has been so clouded by dodgery and by 
subterfuge that I reserve to myself the 
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right to wait until I see what the deci- 
sion as to the legality of this Plan is 
in the trial which is about to take place. 
The legality of the Plan is a matter 
on which, if I had been in a position to 
concern myself about it, I should have 
desired to be satisfied’ first of all. I 
should have thought it necessary to take 
the opinion of counsel myself; and I 
am informed that counsel has given an 
opinion in favour of the legality and 
Constitutional principle of the Plan of 
Campaign. But, however that may be, 
the conduct of the Government stands 
condemned, first of all for waiting two 
months before expressing an opinion; 
and, secondly, by removing the case out 
of the Court in which it was originated 
to one in County Dublin, where they ex- 
ted to get a subservient jury; and, 
thirdly, by attempting to take proceed- 
ings by a short cut before the Queen’s 
Bench, thus enabling that Court to ex- 
press an opinion on certain speeches, 
and upon the Plan of Campaign, which 
was not before the Court at all, and with 
regard to which there was no evidence 
whatever. Now, some hard words have 
been used towards the Gentlemen whoare 
concerned in this rival attempt to bring 
ge to bear upon the Irish land- 
ords. Lord Salisbury, and Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist speakers, have 
likened them to robbers and embezzlers. 
They do not do well or wisely who talk 
of robbery or embezzlement in connec- 
tion with theIrish Land Question. Those 
Gentlemen who talk so glibly forget that 
almost every titleto Irish land is founded 
on wholesale robbery and embezzlement. 
They forget that a great portion of the 
land of Ireland has been confiscated no 
fewer than three several times over. 
They forget that all improvements in 
the land, with very few exceptions, have 
been made by the tenants, and that so 
far as the land has derived value from 
such improvements, that value should 
by law be the property of the tenants. 
They forget that for centuries the land- 
lords have been coolly robbing, confis- 
cating, and embezzling the increased 
value of the land. It is not well or wise, 
therefore, that the supporters of the Irish 
landlords, whether in or out of the 
House, should talk about robbery or 
embezzlement. These unwise words may 
give rise to unpleasant recollections. My 
next proposition involves a condemna- 
tion of coercion as a remedy for the 
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troubles of Ireland. I have said that 
resort to coercion is announced in the 
Queen’s Speech in the direction of in- 
creased stringency in criminal procedure. 
We are informed that the proposed 
coercion will give power to stipendiary 
magistrates to convict for intimidation, 
and that it will give power to empanel 
special juries, and to change venues. It 
is admitted that the coercion is to be 
used against open agitation, and public 
speaking and writing. The right hon. 
Gentleman, like all other Chief Secre- 
taries before him, has thought that once 
he gets his political enemies into gaol, 
and keeps them there, he will be quite 
happy. I wonder that he has not been 
warned by the case of his Predecessor. 
The late Mr. Forster commenced by only 
wanting an Act—it was rather the con- 
verse of the case of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but the two situations became 
similar in the end—for dealing with 
village tyrants and dissolute ruffians, 
whom, he said, the police knew all about, 
and could lay their hands upon at a 
moment’s notice. He wanted to put 
these men into prison, and keep them 
there as long as he wished. He got the 
Act, but he failed to find the tyrants and 
ruffians—at least, he failed to put them 
into prison ; but instead of that he put 
into prison 1,000 of the popular leaders 
of Ireland, including two clergymen, 
seven Members of Parliament, several 
town councillors, many Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and a large number of substan- 
tial merchants and traders, shopkeepers, 
and farmers. And, when he had done 
all this, he found that he wanted more 
power, for the exasperations, fed and 
nurtured by those high-handed proceed- 
ings, produced their inevitable result. 
A secret conspiracy had grown up under 
the very nose of the Chief Secretary 
armed with all those great powers of 
summary arrest and imprisonment—a 
conspiracy directed against his own 
life, which he knew nothing about, 
and which he was unable to cope 
with, and similar conspiracies ex- 
isted throughout Ireland against the 
lives of landlords and Government 
officials. Those conspiracies did not 
come into existence until Mr. Forster 
had commenced his career of coercion 
to stamp out Constitutional agitation. 
But the inevitable result of driving dis- 
content under the surface, whether in 
Ireland or elsewhere, followed. Mr. 
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Forster appealed to his Cabinet for in- 
powers. They refused. Then 
came the terrible tragedy in the Phosnix 
Park, and it was followed by the passing 
of the Crimes Act, the most stringent 
coercive enactment, both against poli- 
tical agitation and crime, ever 
against Ireland by England. This Act 
was administered under the most favour- 
able circumstances of a partial revival 
of agricultural prospects by Lord Spencer 
with great determination, but with very 
partial success, and its administration 
was answered from America by dyna- 
mite and other attempts at assassination 
and conspiracy. Dynamite was re- 
peatedly exploded in the crowded 
streets of your City, your public build- 
ings were also threatened, and attempts 
were made to destroy them. Even in 
this House the Ministers of the day 
were not safe from violent attack and 
attempts to assassinate by the discharge 
of explosive bombs from the Strangers’ 
Gallery, and exasperation and inter- 
national animosity reached a most 
deplorable height, of which I think 
you would have to go back to 1798 to 
find anyexample. And, after all these 
terrible events, after all this loss of life, 
some upon the scaffold, many more the 
victims of the wild justice of revenge, 
after all this peril to your citizens pur- 
suing their lawful occupations in the 
streets, after all this danger to your 
most distinguished Ministers, what was 
the result? A Tory Government came 
into Office, and abandoned coercion. 
There can be no ‘betwixt and be- 
tween” in this matter, and the right 
hon. Gentleman may depend upon it 
that, although he may get his Coercion 
Act to strike down his chief political 
opponents, he will not be able to stop 
murder. You will be hurried on from 
one step to another. Your first coercion 
will necessitate more coercion, and you 
will have to make your choice between 
such measures of repression as the Czar 
of Russia employs, or you will never 
be able to administer it so long as you 
keep the Irish Members here. I trust 
that Her Majesty’s Government, who 
are at present free agents as to their 
future conduct, will, before they em- 
bark on this course, ponder these 
facts. I have not sought to make any 
appeals to their fears. If I have re- 
ferred to ancient history, it has been to 
point a moral as to the uselessness of 
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the course on which they appear re- 
solved to embark. I believe that if 
they will refrain from a policy of exas- 
peration even now at the eleventh hour, 
and stop the infliction of injustice in 
Ireland, but stop it by legislative mea- 
sures, and not by the exercise of a dis- 

ensing power, which I believe to have 

emoralized the Irish people, and espe- 
cially the Irish tenants during the last 
winter, more than all the exertions of 
the Fenian agitators from New York to 
San Francisco; if the Government are 
warned in time, and do what is just and 
right in a just and right way, they may 
devise some scheme for the self-govern- 
ment of Ireland—which, from the decla- 
rations they have made, they evidently 
have not either the time or the inclina- 
tion or the ability to do—which will 
meet all the legitimate wants and 
wishes of the Irish people. A self- 
governed Ireland, when she makes her 
own laws, will show by her tranquil 
and peaceful character how unfairly she 
has been treated, and how libellous are 
the assertions that the Irish are not a 
law-abiding people. I beg, Sir, to 
move the Amendment that stands in 
my name. 

Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.), in 
seconding the Amendment, said, that he 
desired to call attention to theviolent and 
unconstitutional action of the Irish Exe- 
cutive and police in forcibly suppressing 
a legal meeting at Sligo, which was called 
for two legitimate objects, and the pro- 
clamation of which by the Government 
had aroused a feeling of indignation, not 
only in the County of Sligo, but through- 
out Ireland generally. It was pro- 
claimed at a time when the state of the 
country was peaceful in the extreme; 
when there was scarcely any crime out- 
side a few agrarian crimes—if they could 
be called such—in County Galway. On 
hearing of the proclamation of that 
meeting, he (Mr. McDonald) and two 
Colleagues in this House went to the 
town in order to advise the people as to 
the conduct they should pursue. They 
arrived the evening before the meeting, 
and, on approaching their hotel, found 
a cordon of police at each end of 
the street, by means of which the 
whole street was kept clear, so that any 
idea of addressing people from the win- 
dows of the hotel was frustrated. Under 
these circumstances he took counsel with 
the Mayor, who very properly offered 
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them the use of the Town Hall for the 
purpose of consulting with their friends. 
They went thither, and while waiting on 
the steps for the key to be fetched, a 
posse of police fell upon them, and used 
their batons upon everybody within 
reach. A blow was aimed at him which, 
if it had reached his head, would have 
led, he fancied, to a vacancy in the re- 
presentation of North Sligo, and have 
necessitated a new election for the 
High Shrievalty of Dublin. The blow 
fell, however, upon the head of an old 
friend of bis, the Chairman of the Tub- 
bercurry Board of Guardians, who he 
(Mr. McDonald) was sure, when the 
Town Hall was opened, had suffered 
much from the brutality of the police. 
Such a scene would have been impos- 
sible in England, where, indeed, no such 
system as was adopted by the Irish Con- 
stabulary would be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. Brutal though the onslaught was 
he believed it would advance the cause, 
they had at heart in showing to the 
world how Ireland was governed. That 
was not, however, the only outrage that 
the Government had committed. At the 
trials which took place before Judge 
Palles several jurors were told to stand 
aside, solely on the ground that they 
were Roman Catholics, and against this 
bishops and priests, representative men, 
and even Protestants, had protested. 
Strong as was the protest of their fellow 
religionists, that of the Protestants of 
Sligo was, if possible, stronger. They 
said that ‘‘they wished to express their 
dissatisfaction with the systematic ex- 
clusion of Catholics from cases in which 
the Crown was anxious to obtain con- 
victions. They were the neighbours of 
those Catholic jurors; they lived in 
peace and harmony with them, they had 
business relations with them, and always 
found them conscientious and able men. 
They accordingly united with them in 
their repudiation of the indignity cast 
upon them by the Crown, which they 
considered could only give rise to discord 
and contempt.” With regard to the 
Plan of Campaign, he (Mr. McDonald) 
endorsed every word that had fallen 
from his Leader the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in reference to the 
good work that had been accomplished 
by it. But for that Plan the evictions 
would probably not have been confined 
to Woodford and Glenbeigh, but would 
have been general throughout the West 
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and South of Ireland. He knew every 
mile of Lord Dillon’s estate; he knew 
the circumstances of the people upon it ; 
he had witnessed their poverty, and was 
aware of their inability not merely to 
pay a fair rent, but almost to pay any 
rent at all. The rent that had been 
raised by them was not got out of the 
soil but from the men and boys who 
went across to England during harvest 
time, and who brought back English 
money to pay off the liabilities of their 
Irish holdings. Their labour in Eng- 
land last autumn was not profitable, and 
consequently they went back with almost 
empty pockets. The people were willing 
to pay what they could, and would 
cheerfully have done so, but when the 
Plan of Campaign was introduced 
reason prevailed with the agents, with 
the result that they accepted the reduc- 
tion proposed, and that 80 per cent of 
the rents was collected by his hon. 
Friends who were engaged in that 
benevolent occupation. Those Gentle- 
men had proved themselves to be the 
best rent collectors that had ever taken 
charge of Lord Dillon’s estate. He tho- 
roughly and entirely accepted and en- 
dorsed the principles of the Plan of 
Campaign, and had on every platform, 
on every public occasion where duty 
called upon him to speak, so expressed 
himself. As four of his Colleagues and 
one ex-Colleague were now being ar- 
raigned in the Superior Courts of Dub- 
lin, he could only say that if they were 
guilty so was he. It was not, however, 
by prosecutions such as those, not by 
gagging Coercion Acts, not by police 
batons, not by the crowbar or the petro- 
leum can that Ireland could be pacified. 
She could only be brought into har- 
mony with England by giving her the 
right to govern herself, to make her 
own laws on her own land, and thus se- 
cure not an enforced union, but the 
union of the hearts of the people, now 
severed by unjust laws, and bring the 
two countries into lasting harmony and 
peace. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 8th paragraph, to insert the 
words, ‘But humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland have not been 
seriously disturbed in the cases of those owners 
who have granted to their tenants such abate- 
ments of rents as are called for by the state of 
prices of agricultural and produce, and 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
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agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal ure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.” —(Jfr, 
Parnell). 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BAGGALLAY (Lambeth, Brix- 
ton) said, the Amendment to the Address 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had just Moved 
was very widespread in its wording, but 
it might practically be reduced to three 
heads. ‘The first with which he (Mr. 
Baggallay) did not intend to deal was the 
vote of censure upon the landlords in 
Ireland implied by the early words of 
the Amendment. With regard to that, 
the Government might really admit the 
truth of the statements contained in it, 
and upon it the hon. Member for Cork 
had said but little. The most important 
part of his Amendment undoubtedly 
was the charge which he made against, 
and which was, in fact, a Vote of Cen- 
sure upon, the Government for their 
recent conduct of affairs in Ireland. 
With regard to that charge, the hon. 
Member for Cork had given instances 
in which he said the Government had 
behaved in a novel, a doubtful, and an 
unconstitutional manner, and he had 
called attention most particularly to the 
proceedings taken against the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
and to the action of the Government at 
Sligo. As to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo, there was not 
the slightest doubt that he was the great 
promoter of the Plan of Campaign, and 
that he and two or three other hon. 
Members were, if not the originators, 
the publishers of the Plan. The hon. 
Member for Cork had said that he was 
not responsible for the Plan of Cam- 
paign; but certainly from his speech 
that evening, it was apparent that he 
had entirely endorsed the procedure 
under that conspiracy. He had gone 
further and had said that speeches made 
by hon. Members of that House in Ire- 
land had been advisedly made. He 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to what those speeches were. 
The hon. Member for Cork had said 
that the Plan of Campaign was legal, 
that it was moderate, that it had been 
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successful in its objects, and that those 
objects were the same as Her Majesty’s 
Government were endeavouring to attain 
by other means, but with less successful 
results. He thought that by a few 
references to the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers in Ireland he should show that their 
conduct was what the hon. Member for 
Cork had described that of the Govern- 
ment to be—perhaps novel, certainly 
doubtful, and far more than unconstitu- 
tional, for it had been criminal and im- 
moral. The author of the Plan of Cam- 
paign—the hon. Member for East Mayo 
—speaking in that House in the debate 
on the Relief Bill, had said they could 
trust to nothing but the same means 
to which they resorted in 1880. As 
far as he remembered, the means re- 
sorted to after 1880 were dynamite and 
outrage. [ Cries of “No, no!” j Per- 
haps hon. Members below tho Gang- 
way would say to what the hon. Member 
for East Mayo did refer. He had said, 
further, that as long as life and liberty 
were left to him he would tell the 
people of Ireland to continue in their 
course of persistent and determined re- 
sistance. The hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. 
Harrington) who, he believed, was the 
Secretary of the National League, had 
sent out a circular stating that the 
organizing committee of the League 
had made arrangements under which 
they intended to devote the subscrip- 
tions exclusively to the benefit of evicted 
tenants in those localities where the 
tenants made the best fight, and where, 
in the discretion of the committee, the 
tenants were most deserving of support. 
Thus, even — the Plan of Cam- 

aign was promulgated, a project was 
ma! Seseih under which “ine who 
obeyed the behests of the National 
League were to receive payment—in 
other words bribery—for doing so. 
That statement did not stand alone. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. P. 
McDonald), who had just sat down, 
speaking on the 23rd of November, said 
that he was authorized by the National 
League committee to state that the 
tenants who followed the Plan of Cam- 
paign would be paid far more than they 
could earn by the profit of their labour 
on their farms and lands. Did hon. 





Members mean to deny that that was a 
distinct promise that the tenants should 
benefit in their own pockets by following 
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the Plan of Campaign? Now, the hon. 
Member for EastMayo({Mr. Dillon), whose 
proceedings were so legal, who had been 
so moderate and so Constitutional in the 
course that he had taken, had found it 
necessary to put the Plan of Campaign 
into action, because it was seen that the 
prophecies of the hon. Member for Cork 
during the debate on the Relief Bill 
were in danger of being falsified. He 
had prophesied that the rejection of that 
Bill would bring about a state of revo- 
lution in Ireland. But instead of that 
it appeared that crime and outrage were 
decreasing, and that, with winter ap- 
proaching, the country was, owing to 
the successful action of the Government, 
quieter, and the tenants were paying 
their rents. So in the month of October 
the Plan of Campaign was published in 
United Ireland, and by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo in all parts of the country. 
He desired to refer to some of that hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches in support of the 
Plan of Campaign. He had said that 
the National League intended to lay 
down a rule that no estate should be 
bought on which any tenant had been 
evicted since 1879 unless such tenant 
were restored to his holding. Were 
hon. Members opposite below the Gang- 
way prepared to support the law as it 
existed in Ireland or were they not? If 
they were anxious to support the law 
how could they support the declaration 
made by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo? If, however, as he believed, 
they were not prepared to support the 
law or the Courts in Ireland, one could 
easily understand the proceedings which 
they took and the speeches which they 
made. The speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo showed that in his 
view the object of the Plan of Campaign 
was to defeat the law of the country. 
The proceedings to which the Farnellite 
faction had been a party had been going 
on for some years. Those proceedings 
formed part of one conspiracy founded 
10 years ago and first brought promi- 
nently before us six years ago. They 
were part of a conspiracy carried on at 
one time with outrage and dynamite, 
and at another with what hon. Members 
opposite pretended was a legal and a 
proper combination for the purpose of 
defeating the landlords. But whatever 
a the Parnellite —e ae use 
or the purpose of promoting their object, 
there could be no doubt that that object 
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Ireland from Great Britain. The hon. 
Member for Cork in his Amendment 
suggested that there should bé such a 
reform of the law and of the system of 
government in Ireland as would satisfy 
the needs and secure the confidence of 
the people. There was, however, no ex- 
planation of what reform was required. 
What did the needs of the Irish people 
really demand? A wide field would be 
open if they were to inquire into that 
question ; but he hoped that this Parlia- 
ment might yet be able to pass such a 
reform of the law, and, if necessary, 
such alterations in the system of govern- 
ment as would satisfy the needs and 
secure the confidence of the Irish people. 
Still, there was no doubt what the feel- 
ing of Great Britain was upon this sub- 
ject. The decision of England and of a 
great part of Scotland was diametrically 
opposed to the decision given by the con- 
stituencies of Ireland. After the decisive 
verdict of the country with regard to the 
main question, he, as an independent 
supporter of Her Majesty’s Government, 
hoped and expected they would bo 
equally decisive as to the course they 
would take with reference to this im- 
portant question. He (Mr. Baggallay) 
did not expect, however, that this ques- 
tion could be settled and happily termi- 
nated in a short space of time. The 
Government would, however, have the 
support of the country as long as they 
endeavoured to frame a good 1 Go- 
vernment Bill for Ireland and a measure 
to amend the law so that the relations 
between landlord and tenant might be 
ameliorated. In time he hoped such an 
amelioration would take place in the 
condition of Ireland that they might 
once again speak of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland— 
united not only in name, but in heart 
and soul. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) said, he 
thought that until hon. Members oppo- 
site regarded the Irish Party as being 
something more than a faction, they 
would do little to settle the questions in 
dispute between the two countries. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) had de- 
scribed the Irish crisis of 1879 and 1880 
as a manufactured crisis; but it would 
be remembered that at that time Com- 
mittees, composed of Protestants, Pres- 
byterians, and Catholics alike, used 
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their utmost exertions to relieve the 
hundreds and sometimes the thousands 
of cases of destitution which arose. Mis- 
representations like that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh used 
to go down with the House of Commons 
and the English people, buthe was glad to 
know that the English people were now 
better informed on the subject of Ire- 
land. The prosecutions, or rather, 
persecutions, which had recently been 
instituted in Ireland would certainly 
never gain the good will of that country 
for Great Britain; and as certainly 
they would not terrorize or intimidate 
them. But conciliation had a wonderful 
effect upon the Irish people, and the 
effort of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had done more to bring the 
people to the side of law and order 
than all the Coercion Acts which had 
ever been passed. As to the Plan of 
Campaign, there might be doubts of 
its legality ; but no one who knew the 
circumstances of the Irish tenants could 
have the smallest doubt of its absolute 
necessity. To those who doubted the 
honesty of the tenants, it was a sufficient 
answer to point to the Seeds Act and 
the loans made under it, 95 , cent of 
which had been repaid; although in 
many cases the poor people were 
charged more than double the value of 
the seed which had been distributed to 
them. The promoters of the Plan of 
Campaign had been more successful in 
their application of pressure to the land- 
lords than the Government had, for it 
was a noteworthy fact that not a single 
eviction had taken place upon any 
estate upon which the Plan of Cam- 
paign had been adopted. One of the 
petty meannesses to which the Govern- 
ment had descended in Ireland was the 
prosecution of a newspaper, the Res- 
common Herald, for publishing reports 
of meetings which had appeared in a 
number of other papers, and these re- 
ports had appeared six months previous 
to the institution of the prosecution. 
Not satisfied with instituting the prose- 
eution, the Government so framed the 
jury panel as to provide a jury of 12 

rotestants to try the ease. Notwith- 
standing the employment of these 
means, the jury disagreed, and it was 
an open secret that i0 were for acquittal 
and two only tor upholding the Govern- 
ment. Ic iiany cases the Plan of Cam- 
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paign was resolved upon by the tenants 
themselves, without the intervention of 
any of the Irish Members. 

rn. BLANE (Armagh. 8.): I have 
been thrust from the jury box in my own 
country as unworthy of the contidence of 
the Crown; but I have the confidence of 
the people in Ireland. There are many 
rumours of war abroad, and, in the event 
of war, owing to the small proportion of 
land under cultivation, the food supply 
will be insufficient. The United King- 
doms are not independent of other 
nations in the matter of food supply. 
Indeed, I was much struck the other 
evening with the statement of the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton), that we import 
three-fourths of our bread-stuffs from 
abroad. ‘That shows the absolute neces- 
sity of providing for the protection of 
our carrying ships by a strong Navy. 
That was proved by the case of the 
Alabama, in which great damage had been 
done to American trade by one vessel. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is making use of an 
argument which is not, in any sense, 
relevant to the Amendment before the 
House. 

Mr. BLANE: Then, Sir, I will ad- 
dress myself to the Amendment. I sub- 
mit that if the Government allowed the 
land of Ireland to be brought more 
largely under cultivation, it would help 
the country in the case of war, by giving 
an increased food supply, and rendering 
it unnecessary to depend on other coun- 
tries. In old times the duty of providing 
this defence was imposed on the land- 
owners, who had transferred the burden 
to the occupiers. But in these days of 
falling prices even the English occupier 
is going to the wall. If that is the case 
in England, how much worse is the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate Irish farmer. In 
Ireland, the rights of property have been 
allowed to swamp the natural rights of 
man, and the landlords have been harsh 
and merciless taskmasters. To such a 

ass have matters come now, that the 
English administrators of the law have 
actually been compelled to violate the 
law so as to prevent widespread desola- 
tion. I advocate Government expendi- 
ture upon the cultivation of lands which 
the owners allow to remain uncultivated, 
for money so spent will be more pro- 
fitably expended than in any increase of 
our naval armaments. The Government 
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propose to amend criminal law procedure 
in Ireland. I will give an instance from 
=y own county, the County of Armagh, 
of how the criminal law is administered 
in Ireland. A man was charged with 
#ring at a policeman, and, having been 
convicted, got seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. That man was one whose political 
opinions differed from those of hon. 

embers on the opposite Benches. In 
the very same district another man was 
convicted for having fired at a district 
Inspector and a party of police, and he 
got only eight weeks. That man enjoyed 
the confidence of hon. Members on the 
other side of the House, and the other 
did not. I suppose the intended amend- 
ment of the criminal law procedure will 
be that one man will get seven years and 
the other man will get two months. I 
brought the cases under the notice of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Chief Secretary, and I was told there 
was a dissimilarity between them. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not mention where the dissimilarity lay, 
but I know that it consisted in this—that 
one man was ready to vote for the Mem- 
ber for North Armagh, and the other 
was ready to vote for his National op- 
ponent. From this it appears that there 
is good reason to fear that repressive 
measures will not be administered im- 
partially, that opponents of the Govern- 
ment will be treated with great severity, 
and their supporters with unmerited 
leniency. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
The hon. Member for South Armagh 
(Mr. Blane), who has just spoken in this 
debate, has, in common with other hon. 
Members on the opposite side below the 
Gangway, impugned the action of the 
Courts of Justice in Ireland, and has 
cast reflections on Protestant jurors 
which are quite undeserved. If 1 may 
be pardoned for referring to a personal 
matter, I can bear my testimony to their 
perfect impartiality, from the fact that I 
was once arraigned before a jury, on 
which there were several Orangemen, 
and found guilty. Iam satisfied that 
Protestant jurors in Sligo, and in other 
parts of Ireland, will be mindful of the 
solemn obligation which attaches to 
them in the discharge of their duty. I, 
for one, believe that hon. Members, if 
they desire to cultivate good relations 
with the Protestants of Ireland, will do 
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well not to impugn the motives which 
actuate them when they act as jurymen, 
but will give them credit for having due 
regard to the solemn responsibility of 
finding a verdict according to the evi- 
dence. I rejoice to see rs, Bo Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) buck in his 
place in this House. He has often been 
referred to in the course of recent pro- 
ceedings, and no doubt we shall soon 
have from him an attempt to justify the 
Plan of Campaign, of which, if he was 
not the originator, he has been the most 
eloquent exponent. With the Plan of 
Campaign itself I do not propose to deal. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes), who will probably speak this 
evening, will deal fully with the legal 
aspects of the question. Nor have I any 
particular desire, in addressing the 
House, to deal generally with the speech 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and the Amendment he has intro- 
duced to the House; but I desire to 
protest most emphatically against the 
threats which have been used if justice 
is attempted to be done, and if the law, 
not being found sufficiently strong, is 
attempted to be amended in order to 
protect the lives and liberties of those 
who are threatened in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for South Armagh (Mr. Blane), 
whose integrity of purpose, and whose 
entire honesty, no one can doubt, told us 
what he believes to be the weakness of 
the position of thelaw; but I believe he 
will find that the Protestants of Armagh 
would do perfect justice to him if ever 
he had the misfortune to be returned to 
trial for any breach of the law. While 
I do not wish to follow hon. Members 
by impugning the impartiality of Roman 
Catholic jurymen, I am sure that they 
are not rightly advised when they ima- 
gine that every Protestant juryman vio- 
lates his oath when he returns verdicts 
of ‘‘ Guilty” which meet with the dis- 
approbation of hon. Members who sit 
below the Gangway. A juryman has to 
discharge his duty, and find a verdict 
according to the law as it stands, and 
not to find verdicts that may suit the 
convenience of hon. Members opposite. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway (Colonel Nolan), the other day, 
rightly imagined that we are all greatly 
interested in the development of the 
resources of Ireland ; and, thinking that 
I was about to follow him in the course 
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of that evening’s discussion, the hon. 
and gallant Member appealed to me to 
say whether I did not sympathize with 
him. Sir, the industrious and loyal 
Protestants of the Province of Ulster, 
a portion of the Metropolis of which I 
have the honour to represent, would 
cordially co-operate with the rest of Ire- 
land in developing the industrial re- 
sources of the country; and if hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
will set themselves to do that, and will 
give up the phantasmal follies to which 
they eeem to be devoting themselves, 
and will endeavour to join with us in 
fully developing the resources of the 
country, they would obtain the benedic- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen, and the 
hearty assistance of those who entirely 
disagree with them in their political 
views. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Galway told us, in the course 
of his able speech, that while he was 
anxious to see the farmers of Ireland 
their own landlords, and to see the dual 
ownership of land abandoned and ter- 
minated, as if that result were brought 
about, so far from being looked upon as 
a settlement of the Irish Question, it 
would not put an end to the demand for 
Home Rule. I could not help thinking 
that that was a complete refutation 
of the sanguine hopes of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who represents 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
expressed in the speech which he de- 
livered a few nights ago. My hon. and 
gallant Friend said— 


‘*He had always held that the final solution 
of this Irish Question could only come from the 
Irish people. No one could hold that opinion 
more strongly than he, and he had always inti- 
mated that the way was to give the tenants of 
Ireland a stake in the country.” 


The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway has disposed of the happy delu- 
sion of the hon. and gallant {ember 
for North Armagh. I have always be- 
lieved that to root the tenants of Ireland 
in the soil, and to take away from the 
landlords, who are for the most part 
Protestants, and attached to England, 
the —- they now enjoy, and to 
hand over those possessions to the ma- 
jority of Roman Catholics, would not 

e the best way to establish in that 
country peace and order, but that it 
would give an impetus and an increased 
stimulus to the demand for national in- 
dependence and the establishment of 
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Home Rule. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’} I am 
glad that those sentiments are cheered 
by hon. Members below the Gangway. 
I always thought that they were honest 
enough to avow their opinions; and 
those hon. Members on this side of the 
House who thought that by making the 
tenants of Ireland the proprietors of the 
soil, and rooting them permanently upon 
the land, by giving them the possessions 
which now belong to the landlords, they 
would, by that means, make them loyal 
to England, are altogether living under a 
delusion, and may some day find them- 
selves bitterly deceived. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Waterford (Mr. P. J. 
Power) made use of words which may 
form a commentary on the desires of 
those who look to the establishment of 
local self-government in Ireland in an 
extended form as a cure for existing 
evils. The hon. Member said— 


** The establishment of a mere Vestry Board 
would never meet the national demand. They 
would never accept it as a final settlement. 
They could only accept it as a platform from 
which to demand a greater measure.” 

I am aware that some hon. Members on 
this side of the House entertain the be- 
lief that if such a measure of local self- 
government is granted to Ireland as is 
prosien to England and Scotland, the 

rish people would be satisfied. I am 
glad to find the hon. Member for East 
Waterford has disposed of that view of 
the question, and has courageously told 
the House that it would only be used 
as a lever to overthrow the English Go- 
vernment in Ireland, and obtain further 
concessions. The majority of the Irish 
people, we have been told, will never 
rest satisfied until they have, at least, 
tried to secure their independence. [An 
hon. Memper: And have succeeded. } 
An hon. Member says, ‘‘ and have suc- 
ceeded.” Well, I do not think they 
will sueceed. They have to reckon, 
not only with the Unionists of England 
and Scotland, but with that disparaged 
and despised body, the Orangemen of 
Treland ; and, although we have not re- 
cently been talking much on the subject, 
our resolve is as firm as ever to maintain 
the integrity and unity of the Empire 
under the British Constitution. Sir, 
very extreme utterances have recently 
been made by hon. Members opposite, 
and their followers who are connected 
with the National League in Ireland. 
The Rev. Mr. Cantwell, at a meeting of 
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the Dublin National League, held on 
the 23rd of September, 1886, said— 

‘With regard to the closing sentences of 
Mr. Parnell’s appeal to America respecting the 
Irish tenants, I will say that all our action with 
regard to this intermediary question of land- 
lords and tenants is only a step towards the 
great goal of Irish Nationalists, towards the 
establishment of our Native Parliamont here.” 
The hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) stated at a meeting at Clondal- 
kin, in February, 1885, that— 

‘* Until the Irish National flag floated over 
afroe Parliament in College Green, there would 
be no peace or contentment in Ireland.” 

That means that in this, the jubilee 
year of the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, notwithstanding 
the turmoil and trouble that exist in 
Ireland, every effort of those who desire 
to bring about peace and contentment in 
Ireland will be frustrated until the green 
flag floats over a free Parliament in 
College Green. Before that day arrives, 
there will be battles to be fought and 
contests to be engagedin. Hon. Mem- 
bers have one style of oratory for this 
House and another and quite a different 
style for America. Here they talk in 
peaceful and dove-like accents of the 
happy times that are in store for us if 
we only listen to ‘‘the voice of the 
charmer.” But we, who have read the 
history of Ireland other than back- 
wards, know that this state of things is 
not to be brought about by listening to 
the counsels of hon. Members below 
the opposite Gangway. I, for one, 
honestly confess—and I speak the voice 
of many of the Protestants of Ireland— 
that we should not like to trust our des- 
tinies to the unfettered power of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Sir, we have 
been told by an hon. Member in this 
House that he is quite satisfied with the 
Plan of Campaign, because it has been 
blessed by Archbishop Walsh. Can we 
doubt that the same Archbishop, who 
has told us that Trinity College must 
belong to the Roman Catholics, and who 
is bound, by the oath which he took at his 
consecration, to suppress heresy, when 
it is in his power to do so, will, if he has 
control over an Irish Parliament, and 
such disloyal Members as the hon. 
Gentleman to whom I have referred, 
use every exertion to establish the entire 
domination of his Church in Ireland, 
and to suppress the civil and religious 
liberties which the Protestants now en- 
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joy in that country, and for which our 
ancestors suffered so much in other days. 
We have read history, it is to be hoped, 
with some advantage, and we are not 
prepared to sacrifice our rights, and 
abandon the privileges we possess under 
a free Constitution. We are not prepared 
to abandon the position we hold in a 
United Empire, ruled over by our 
Gracious Sovereign, for such patronage 
as would be extended to us by a Par- 
nellito Parliament commanded by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 
The other day a rev. gentleman from 
the United States, who rejoices in the 
name of James Carey, said— 

‘* He would simply tell them that he voiced, 

he was sure, the sentiments of the great bulk of 
the American people, when he said that their 
heart and soul was with the people of Ireland 
in their battle for liberty. He would tell them 
more—the people of the United States espe- 
cially, that the people born there understood 
everything, but they did not understand why 
they did not fight here at home.” 
Will hon. Members below the Gangway 
explain to this patriotic priest the reason 
why his compatriots would not fight? 
Is it because they thought that they 
would gain their objects without fight- 
ing; or, because there were, among 
these gentlemen, a number of persons 
who enjoy the peaceful instincts of the 
Quakers? This gentleman evidently im- 
plied that, unless something in the shape 
of fighting was undertaken, the Ameri- 
cans will withhold their dollars. 


An hon. Meer : So they ought to do. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: It is the Pro- 
testants of Ireland who possess the larger 
proportion of the wealth, and enjoy the 
greatest amount of intelligence in the 
country, and we should not be afraid, in 
any competitive examination, to hold 
our own against our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. For my part, I have 
never desired to see the Irish Protes- 
tants occupying a position of ascendancy. 
(‘*Hear, hear!” }] An hon. Member 
says “Hear, hear!”’ Now, I have 
never desired to see an ascendancy on 
the part of the Protestant people of Ire- 
land. I am prepared to concede to my 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen per- 
fect religious and civil equality, but we 
are determined not to allow this platform 
to be made the means of obtaining an 
ascendancy on the part of thuse who are 
predominant in the Home Rule Party. 
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May I ask the indulgence of the riouse 
while I quote a passage which is con- 
tained in the Tenth Report of the His- 
torical Manuscript Commission, and 
which is certainly ancient history. In 
one of the manuscripts of the Earl of 
Fingall there is an interesting document 
headed A Light to the Blind, which gives 
an account of the contest between Wiil- 
liam III. and James II. The writer 
states what his ideais of the best way of 
regulating the affairs of Ireland, and I 
quote his sentiments because I believe 
they are the sentiments of those who 
desire, at the present moment, to see 
Home Rule established in Ireland. The 
document says— 

“ And to render Irish Catholicks effectually 

tent for this end ; it will be requisite for the 
<ing to restore unto them their antient estates, 
which the Protestant usurpers have retained in 
se these forty years past ; to make the 
-arliament of Ireland absolut in enacting 
lawes, without being obliged to send before- 
hand the prepared Bills which are destined te 
pass into Acts by the consent of both Howses 
of Parliament, for the King’s precedent appro- 
bation of them. . to make the Judi- 
cature of the nation determin causes without 
an appeal to the tribunals of England... . . 
to putt allwayes the Viceroydom into the hands 
of an Irish Catholick ; to conferr the princi 
posts of State and Warr on the Catholick 
natives; to keep a standing army of 8,000 
Catholicks; to train a Catholick militia; to 
maintain a fleet of 24 warlick ships of the 
fourth rate; to give the moyety of eccle- 
siactical liveings to the Catholick Bishops and 
arish priests dureing the life of the present 
Protestant Bishops and ministers, and after the 
death of these to conferr all the said liveings 
on the Roman clergy.” 
This, I think, is an illustration of the 
objects and aim of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Ganyway on the opposite side 
—namely, the restoration of the land 
and the ancient estates held by the Pro- 
testants to the Roman Catholic pea- 
santry of Ireland, together with placing 
the whole power and control of the mili- 
tary and police under the Irish Exe- 
cutive. The exceedingly moderate tone 
which has been adopted by the hon. 
Member for Cork to-night must not 
deceive hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, because the tone which is 
assumed here for the purposes of debate 
is entirely different from that assumed 
by the hon. Gentleman when he ad- 
dresses those American Fenians across 
the Atlantic who are the paymasters of 
the Irish Party. I thank the House, 
and especially those who are naturally 
hostile to the sentiments I have ex- 
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pressed, for their courtesy in listening 
7) me on this occasion. I trust that, in 
so doing, they will have felt that I have 
honestly desired to express the senti- 
ments I hold for the good of our 
common country. I desire to protest 

inst the severance of the link that 
binds Ireland to England, and in this, 
the jubilee of the reign of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, I ask the House and 
Her Majesty’s Government to do what 
in them lies to restore peace and pros- 
perity to Ireland, and to maintain 
unbroken and unimpaired the integrity 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) said, 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) reminded 
him somewhat of the month of March, 
which came in like a lion and went out 
like a lamb. The parallel, however, 
was not quite exact, for the hon. Mem- 
ber began his speech in a lamblike tone 
and towards its close had emitted a lion- 
like roar. The hon. Gentleman claimed 
to speak on behalf of the Irish Protes- 
tants, and of the uprightness and 
impartiality of Protestant jurors of Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Pinkerton) denied this. 
He hoped the case of the Walkers had 
not escaped the recollection of the hon. 
Member. The Walkers were caught 
red-handed in the act of shooting down 
a policeman and a soldier, yet the Pro- 
testant jurors at the recent Ulster 
Winter Assizes refused to find them 
guilty of murder, although requested by 
the Judge todo so. The hon. Member 
for South Belfast protested against 
threats which he said were used by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. pe een 
but that hon. Gentleman had simply 
pointed out the result which followed 
the disastrous rejection of ameliorating 
measures before, and also showed that 
the adoption of a policy of coercion 
could have but one end. The hon. 
Member for South Belfast had stated 
that the people of Belfast would do all 
tney could to ameliorate the condition of 
the people of Ireland; but he (Mr. Pin- 
kerton) might point out to them that 
the —— he represented were those 
who had shown their good-will by tar- 
ring and feathering their Catholic fellow 
workmen, shooting down inoffensive 
Catholics at the corner of streets, and 
turning on those who represented the 
Government and were endeavouring to 
uphold the law. The hon. Member for 
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South Belfast had also said there would 
he no peace and contentment in Ireland 
if the green flag floated over an Irish 
Partiament. But he (Mr. Pinkerton) 
eaid the want of peace and contentment 
in the North of Irelend was largely due 
to the outrageous conduct of those who 
took part in the Orange display of the 
12th July, and celebrations of a like 
character. The hon. Member for South 
Belfast said the Protestants of Ireland 
were notin favour of Home Rule. He 
(Mr. Johnston) was speaking on behalf 
of the ignorant and bigoted section 
which he represented ; for speaking as an 
Irish Protestant himself he (Mr. Pinker- 
ton) could assure the House that the bone 
and sinew of the Irish Protestants were 
strongly in favour of Home Rule. The 
hon. Member for South Belfast had also 
referred to the Catholic clergy, and said 
he could not trust to the Roman Catholic 
cle en, or to a Parliament controlled 
by the clergymen of that denomination. 
He (Mr. Pinkerton) had had the oppor- 
tunity recently when engaged in advo- 
eating the Pian of Campaign in the 
West of Ireland, of meeting with more 
independence and of seeing more truly 
independent action on the part of the 
Catholic population in a week than he 
had ever seen among the Protestants in 
half a year. The action of the Catholic 
clergy would bear favourable compari- 
son with that of the Rev. Ranting Roar- 
ing Hugh Hanna, and others of his 
stamp. e was proud, as a Protestant, 
to pay a tribute to the conduct of the 
priests in the South and West of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for South Belfast 
had also spoken on behalf of the landed 
interests. He (Mr. Pinkerton) contended 
that by the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary the national demands of the 
people were not stifled. On the con- 
trary, the more firmly the ple were 
established on the soil of Ireland, the 
more sympathetic they would become 
with the claims of the National Party. 
In his opinion, landlordism had done 
more to separate the people than all the 
secret societies which had existed from 
the Riband and Whiteboy Societies 
down to the present day. But the people 
of Ireland were now more loyal to the 
English connection than ever they were, 
a fact which was due to the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
Reference had been made to the circum- 
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stance, and the tenants twitted with the 
charge, that they did not avail them- 
selves of the Land Act. He had an 
opportunity the other day of hearing 
several reasons for that. He might 
mention that on the estate of the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, the present Lord 
Lieutenant, the tenants who had been 
into the Land Courts were bound down 
to pay their rent to the hour, minute, 
aye, the second, and if they did not do 
so they were met at the rent office with 
a writ. With regard to the meetings 
which had been held in the West of 
Ireland in connection with the Plan of 
Campaign, he had himself assisted in the 
collection of Lord Clanricarde’s rents, 
and could honestly say—and he viewed 
the matter very impartially—he was 
much struck with the great moderation 
which marked the demands of the ten- 
ants. In some cases, where reductions 
varying from 25 to 40 per cent were 
asked for, they would not have exceeded 
the necessity of the case had they de- 
manded a reduction of 70 per cent. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) asserted that there 
was an absence of the Plan of Campaign 
in the North of Ireland; but the fact 
remained that the Plan of Campaign 
was —— there as well as in other 
parts. He had himself had the oppor- 
tunity of attending several meetings in 
the County Derry, and of assisting the 
Drapers’ and Skinners’ tenants, in re- 
sisting tyrannical exactions on the part of 
their landlords. He had anticipated the 
action of the Government in proclaiming 
the Plan of Campaign by about seven or 
eight hours by writing to the people of 
Draperstown, saying that as the Go- 
vernment appeared to be feeling some- 
what uneasy respecting that movement, 
it would be well for them to substitute 
a Tenants’ Defence Association. It was 
said that ‘‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet;” but the new 
societies —— to be as unsavoury an 
odour in the nostrils of the Government 
as the Plan of Campaign itself. The 
tenants then formed Mutual Assurance 
Societies, to which they paid their con- 
tributions, in spite of the presence of the 
Inspector General and some 80 or 90 
policemen ; and as a result these Com- 
panies lowered the terms as regarded 
the purchase money on their estates. 
The Semend on the part of the tenants 
of Lord Londonderry occurred on the 
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very day of the proclamation of the 
Plan of Campaign ; and he did not hesi- 
tate to say but for the action of Lord 
Londonderry’s tenants the Plan of Cam- 
paign might have gone on for another 
ortnight ; in fact, he could assure the 
House that there was not a single estate 
in the North of Ireland where a demand 
for a reduction of rent had not been 
made by some of the tenants. It was a 
remarkable thing that the tenants of 
Kerry who were engaged in ‘ Moon- 
lighting” outrages should be granted 
reductions, and that in the North, 
where the people were quiet and law- 
abiding, no reduction had taken place, 
and that wherever they had offered 
their estates for sale they had de- 
manded 21 or 22 years’ purchase. Then, 
there was the case of Lady Harberton, 
who appeared to have her attention 
occupied more with the advocacy of the 
divided skirt than with the affairs of 
her tenantry. An application was made 
to her the other day by some of her ten- 
ants for the purchase of their holdings 
at 16 years’ judicial rent, and in reply 
they received by return of post a most 
contemptuous refusal. Was that fair 
treatment, he asked, to the tenants of 
the North of Ireland? Personally he 
had no desire to rob the landlords of one 
single penny which they could justly call 
their own, but it was now a well-known 
fact that the tenant’s interest in the land 
was fully equal to, if it did not actu- 
ally exceed, that of the landlord. The 
tenants were willing in the North of 
Treland to accept from the landlords 
the same purchase money as they ten- 
dered themselves, and surely this was in 
itself a wholesome check upon the de- 
mands of the tenants and the rapacity of 
the landlords. Where the landlord had 
the audacity to ask upwards of 20 years’ 
rent as purchase money, the tenant 
should be able to sell his goodwill to 


the landlord on the same terms. Then 
there was the important question of 
leaseholders. The hon. ember for 


South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
secured a place for the introduction of 
a one-clause Bill dealing with this 
subject. When the Tenants’ Relief 
Bill was introduced by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) last Session, 
it was said that its great merit was its 
simplicity—in fact, the hon. Member for 


Tyrone appeared to have become so 
enamoured with the idea that he had 
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actually filched his one clause Bill from 
the measure of the hon. Member for 
Cork. However, so strongly did he feel 
the necessity for the introduction of a 
Leasehold Bill, that he sred net by 
whom it was introcuced. Leaseholders 
in Ireland,-he was sorry to say, were, 
to a great extent, Unionists ; and he 
would remind the Government that if 
they refused much longer to admit 
them into Court, they would very materi- 
ally strengthen the position of the hon. 
Member for Cork. Unless something 
real and tangible were soon given to the 
people of the North for all their loyalty, 
the Government might take it for granted 
that they would begin to compare the 
attention they received with that which 
was accorded to the Nationalists. In 
conclusion, he (Mr. Pinkerton) wished 
to say, if the Government wished seri- 
ously to remove the discontent from 
Ireland, they would allow the Irish 
people to legisiate for their own affairs, 
since the English House of Commons 
had proved itself so incompetent for the 
task, and they would also strive to pass 
a Leaseholds Bill upon a fair and equit- 
able basis. When the Land Question 
was settled, as had been said, they 
would be able to take up the question 
of self-government in its entirety. But 
the Nationalist Party had no intention of 
severing the connecting-link between 
Ireland and England. [‘ Oh,” and 
laughter.| There was not a Member of 
that Party who did not wish rather to 
connect the countries together by stronger 
bonds than had ever existed before, by 
the sense of right and justice, and with 
the idea that the Democracy of England 
was fighting on their side, and that it 
was only a privileged class in the one 
country bolstering up a privileged class 
in the other [‘‘ Hear, hear,”] which was 
7" Oo of their just rights. 

rk. HANBURY (Preston): The 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
misrepresents both the Leader of his 
Party, and some other important Mem- 
bers of it, when he says that separa- 
tion is not their object. The Amend- 
ment is most ingeniously worded. In- 
deed, it seems to be the fashion in this 
House so to word Amendments as to get 
as many hon. Members as possible to vote 
for them, and to commit such Members 
as little as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber in his endment, says that he 





advocates ‘“‘such a reform in the law 
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and the system of government as will 
satisfy the needs and secure the con- 
fidence of the Irish people.” Many 
Members on this side of the House 
would go as far as that; but a great 
deal depends upon what is meant by 
“satisfying the needs and securing the 
confidence of the Irish people.” es 
the hon. Member mean to satisfy their 
political aspirations about which we are 
certainly not unanimous, or does he mean 
their material and social needs; and by 
“the Irish” people does he mean the 
whole people of Ireland or the political 
agitator, or the average Irishman in 
that country? Does he mean the people 
living in Ireland, or Irishmen living in 
America, or Paris? But the Amend- 
ment, although ingeniously general in 
its terms, at least contains two valuable 
admissions—first, that, after all, the 
Land Question is the one question which 
is causing the present crisis in Ireland ; 
and,’secondly, the further admission that 
a good deal has been done, even by the 
landlords themselves, to remedy the de- 
fects of the Land Laws. But when the 
hon. Member said that the conduct of 
the Government has recently been novel, 
unconstitutional, and perhaps doubtful, 
he can hardly, I think, have meant to 
attack the Chief Secretary for acting 
in a manner which must meet with 
the approval of most persons of any 
humanity in trying to divest himself of 
the character of a hard-hearted official, 
and to alleviate the miseries of those 
tenants who were liable to eviction. I 
certainly think it would be curious if hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
were to condemn the Chief Secretary for 
that, and at the same time to resist him 
when he brings in a measure which is 
not to punish the poor tenants of Ire- 
land, butthose who have been notoriouely 
and openly breaking the law. I fancy 
that there are a number of law breakers 
in Ireland whom even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) himself 
would be glad to see punished. 
One of the great troubles of Ire- 
land is that moonlighting, connected, 
in the first instance, with agrarian 
disputes, has passed now beyond the 
power of the Land League to check 
or control, and is taking the form of 
vulgar and ordinary crime. But whe- 
ther the cause of crime be agrarian 
or not, I think that the people of this 
country are determined to uphold the 
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law in Ireland so long as it is the 
law. They see that it is the poor and 
the defenceless who suffer most from 
breaches of the criminal law. The civil 
Code is, to a great extent, the Code of 
the rich man. The poor man is not 
able to avail himself of it as much as he 
ought to on account of the cost; but, 
from the criminal law, he feels that he 
can get redress, and if the mass of the 
people feel confidence in the justice of 
the law, they will be determined that it 
shall be carried out. But saying this, 
and feeling it as strongly as I do, I feel 
that there are conditions which the 
people of England would attach to the 
introduction of new criminal legislation. 
In the first place, I think they would not 
wish to see any special legislation applied 
to Ireland. If we are going to amend 
the criminal law, let it be amended for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland alike. 
I believe that the people of this country 
are not prepared to inflict punishment 
on Ireland which they are not prepared 
to inflict on themselves. Then, again, 
it should not be a temporary, but a per- 
manent law. A temporary law is more cal- 
culated to be a severe and stringent law 
than one which is intended to be perma- 
nent. Hon. Members, if they knew that 
a law was only to be imposed forone year, 
might make it exceptionally stringent ; 
but they would be very careful indeed 
not to make it too stringent if it was 
intended to be a permanent law. Then, 
again, a temporary law which might be 
good for 1887, but not at all adapted to 
the circumstances of 1888, would not, 
therefore, carry the same moral sanction 
with it as if it were made a permanent 
law. Further, it is not enough—and I 
hope to hear the admission on this side 
of the House—to enforce the law. The 
fault we have so often committed in past 
times is, that we have been firm at one 
time and just at another, but we have 
seldom seen a Government combine 
firmness and justice together. That is 
why I find fault with some portions of 
Her Majesty’s Speech. While I see 
that there is to be at once an Amend- 
ment of the criminal law, I do not see it 
putin equally emphatic terms that there 
is to be that redress of grievances which 
ought to accompany en amendment of 
the criminal law. The redress, I am 
sorry to see, is to depend upon the 
reports of two Commissions and a hypo- 
thesis. We ere told that there is to be 
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local government if the circumstances 
render it possible. But the question 
of local government was put in the 
forefront at the General Election. It 
was the alternative policy on every 
Tory platform. Lord Salisbury has 
spoken of 20 years of firm government. 
Let us have 20, or 100, years of firm 
government if you like; but let us also 
have 100 years of justice. Then, again, as 
to the Commissions which have been ap- 
—_ I donot myself quite see—it may 

e owing to my ignorance of official life— 
why it is necessary that we should wait 
for the Reports of these two Commis- 
sions. These are questions which the 
officials of the Government ought to be 
perfectly well acquainted with. There 
is a large staff of permanent officials in 
Ireland, and is it possible that these 
men, who have been in the office for 
years, and have been receiving large 
salaries, know nothing about these two 
most important questions—that of the 
land and that of the material needs of 
Ireland—and that it is necessary to go 
through two long and dreary Commis- 
sions? Then, again, I do not believe 
that we in this House are in as impar- 
tial a position to form an opinion upon 
the Irish Question as the public outside. 
When we once come into this House, 
the spirit of Party sits heavy upon us; 
but we are bound to recollect that 
Parties in the present day are very 
much in a transition state. In regard 
to Party questions in reference to Ire- 
land, we may be quite sure of this— 
that the one thing the people feel about 
it is, that hitherto the great curse of Ire- 
land is that it has been treated too much 
as a Party question. Ireland has been 
made the shuttlecock of Parties. We 
are likely to be influenced by the types 
of extreme men we have in this House. 
If all the landlords outside were of the 
same good type as those in this House, 
my opinion is that matters would be dif- 
ferent from what they are; but you have 
the pick of the landlords here, and they 
do not represent the average landlord. 
As to the question of property, the people 
of this country feel that there is other 
property as well as land, and that the 
tenants’ property has just as much right 
to be considered as that of the landlords. 
Then we have the Orange Members, such 
as my hon. Friend the Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. W. Johnston), who spoke re- 
cently from this seat. I cannot believe 
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that these Gentlemen adequately repre- 
sent the Protestant opinion of Ireland. I, 
myself, represent a Lancashire constitu- 
ency, which is in the peculiar position of 
containing within it nearly one-third of 
Roman Catholics. So far as English 
Roman Catholics are concerned, I find 
them ready and willing to work with 
their Orange and Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ; and in Lancashire, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants combine to- 
gether for every good work. There is 
a general feeling that what is good for 
England and Wales, where there is a 
Protestant majority, and a Catholic 
minority, should be equally good for 
Ireland, where they have a Catholic 
majority, and a Protestant minority. 
Then, when I come to deal with hon. 
Members opposite, who represent the 
people of Ireland, it appears to me that 
with regard to them there, again there 
is a difficulty. I do not believe that the 
average Irishman is by any means the 
extreme politician that we are accus- 
tomed to meet in this House. I do not 
believe that in the mind of the average 
Irishman there is that bitterness of 
feeling which exists towards the Eng- 
lish Government on the part of hon. 
Members sitting below the Gangway 
opposite. I know that, from my own 
experience in the employment of Irish 
harvestmen and labourers, I find among 
all of them a kindliness and considera- 
tion for England which I wish we could 
more often hear expressed on the 
Benches opposite. I believe that in this 
country we are becoming somewhat sick 
of politicians and political remedies. 
Sensational Acts may have brought 
glory to individual Statesmen, or opened 
avenues to office for political Parties, 
but the people whom they were sup- 

ed to benefit have got very little 
rom them indeed. We have had too 
much of Party questions and political 
considerations, and if we want to legis- 
late we must do it both for Ireland 
and England, not with the view of 
satisfying the aspirations of politicians, 
but of meeting the real and material 
wants of the people of both coun- 
tries. I believe that the people of this 
country have a real sympathy for Ire- 
land. They feel and know that just as 
they desire to have their own trade 
and social wants satisfied, so the Irish 
men also desire to have their’s satis- 
fied. I believe there is genuine self 
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confidence among the people of this 
country, and they are not going to throw 
up the game in despair, or admit their 
own incompetence to deal with the ques- 
tion. The people of this country have 
come of age, and they are not going to 
throw up their inheritance either in dis- 
gust or despair. The more we assert 
that the Irish Members are not the 
adequate Representatives of the Irish 
people, the more it becomes our boun- 
den duty to see that the people of Ire- 
land do not suffer in consequence; and 
the more we may decry mere political 
remedies, the ater is the necessity 
that we eel etead to their ma- 
terial wants. Is there any trade ques- 
tion that can possibly interest the people 
of this country as the Land Question 
interests the people of Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, and to a large extent, by 
our own fault, we have destroyed every 
other industry in Ireland, and it has 
come to pass that the people have been 
wholly thrown upon the land. Even 
the hon. Member for Cork admits 
that the Land Question at the present 
day is the most important question of 
all. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), and 
all history, tell us the same tale. It is 
to be hoped that the Land Commission 
of which we hear does not mean delay 
in dealing with the question; and above 
all, I hope that if it is to be dealt with, 
it will not be dealt with on any new and 
fantastic principles. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham has, ap- 
parently, got some new theory of his 
own as to rent—namely, that no rent is 
to be paid until after the occupier of the 
land has got a reasonable return for his 
labour. The objection to this is, in the 
first place, that it would not meet the 
necessities of the poorer tenants in Ire- 
land, who suffer most under the present 
condition of the Land Question ; and, in 
the next, that any dealing with the 
question upon this basis would postpone 
till an indefinite period the settlement 
of the Land Question in Ireland, because 
it would open up the question of rent 
in England and Scotland, as well as in 
Ireland. Although I entirely agree 
with many of the views of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
I confess that I was surprised the other 
day to hear the observations of the 
noble Lord on this subject. The noble 
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Lord seemed to think it possible to 
return to the days of political economy 
and of free contract, and he asked 
why it was more hard to evict the 
tenants in Glenbeigh than in London. 
The answer to that is very clear indeed. 
When you have destroyed every indus- 
try throughout the length and breadth 
of England, and there is no resource left 
but to go back upon the land, the cases 
will be similar, but not till then. We 
in Lancashire are not inclined to blindly 
worship the principle of freedom of con- 
tract; for we know what the Factory 
Acts have done for women and children 
by abolishing contract. The women and 
children protected by the Factory Acts 
were not a bit more helpless than these 
unfortunate Irish tenants. Hard com- 
mercial principles applied to the land 
have been the modern curse of Ire- 
land; and when you have the landlord 
an absentee, managing his property 
through an agent, you have commercial 
principles in a doubly aggravated form. 
The old kindly dealing due to the 
friendly intercourse between landlord 
and tenant, and which in this country 
has affected the relations between them, 
no longer exists on the estates of the 
mere merchant in land, who purchased 
as a speculation under the Encumbered 
Estates Act. If such kindly feeling 
could be re-established, I believe it 
would do much to smooth matters, even 
where the people are less warm-hearted 
than in Ireland. If it is unwise to 
alter the principles on which the Land 
Act is based, how do we find our- 
selves now in regard to the Land Act 
itself? That Act proposed that the 
Trish tenants should have fair rents, 
and that they should have an absolute 
right in their own improvements» It is 
difficult for an Englishman to under- 
stand exactly how far the tenants have 
got the benefit of these Acts. It strikes 
me as a curious fact that whereas there 
are 700,000 of these tenants in Ire- 
land, no more than 200,000 of them 
have got judicial rents fixed atall. I 
do not know the cause of that ; but, if 
fair rents were intended to be given to 
them by the Land Acts, we ought to see 
that justice is done, and that the Acts 
are carried out, both in the letter and 
spirit. Although I found myself utterly 
unable to agree with the hon. Member 
for Cork “last Session, when he intro- 
duced his Bill to bring down rents tem- 
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porarily by 50 per cent ; yet I do think 
that it would be a wise and permanent 
settlement of the question if, having 
promised the tenants a fair rent, you 
could introduce a sliding scale which 
would adjust itself according to the prics 
of produce in Ireland. Then, again, as 
to the tenants’ improvements. I under- 
stand that in the last Land Act the 
tenant was not to be rented on his own 
improvements. If that is not the law, 
then the law ought to be altered. There 
is also another question about which I am 
not clear, and upon which I should like 
to receive some information in the course 
of this debate. In England, if we evict 
a tenant, two things happen. In the 
first place, the tenant has somewhere to 
go to; and he gets full compensation 
for his improvements, although the im- 
provements are not done on anything 
like the same scale as in Ireland. What 
I want to know is, whether in Ireland, 
when a tenant is evicted for non-pay- 
ment of his rent, which might be £10, 
does that lead to the forfeiture by the 
tenant of a tenant-right which may be 
worth £100 or £200? [ Cries of ** Yes!” 
Srom the Home Rule Benches.| If that be 
so, the Act certainly requires amend- 
ment. It seems clear that, at any rate, 
it is not working as was originally in- 
tended ; and if we want to put an end 
to endless agitation, we ought to have 
these Land Acts settled once and for 
ever. I want to know who is respon- 
sible for the bad working of these Acts ? 
Is it due to the ambiguity of the phrase- 
ology of the Acts? If so, let us apply 
a remedy. Is it due to the impossibility 
of the tenants finding their way into the 
Land Courts? If so, let us make it 
cheaper for them to gothere. I have 
heard it said that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not wish them to go into the Land 
Courts, and have the question settled ; 
because it would be the means of stop- 
ping the land agitation. Then, I say, 
it is the duty of the House to protect 
people against such agitation, and to 
say, whether it is the fault of the law 
or of the agitation, that the tenants 
do not get the full benefit of the Acts. 
I may be told, in answer to the remarks 
I have made—‘‘Oh, but, in the first 
place, the tenants of Ireland are a great 
deal richer than you generally give them 
credit for. They have got money in the 
savings banks.” Yes; but I know that 
not long ago, at the General Election, 
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Conservative speakers wero pointing to 
the increase of deposits in the savings 
banks, not as showing increased pros- 
perily, but the lack of confidence and 
the small scope for safe investment 
that existed. It was said that when 
other means of investment decreased, 
the people _ their money into the 
savings banks. Then it is said that 
enormous sums are being paid for 
tenant-right. Is not that owing to the 
fact of the bitter competition for the 
possession of land? aturally, now 
that the rent has been reduced, the 
tenant right has become more valuable 
than it was. In raising this point, I 
have been sometimes met by this some- 
what contradictory answer—“ Oh, these 
people are so poor, that if you were to 
give them the land for nothing they 
would not be able to live upon it.” 
Now, it strikes me that that is a 
curious argument in justification of 
enforcing rack-rents. The very first 
thing we have to do is to settle the 
Land Act, and see that it is carried out 
thoroughly, both in the letter and in 
the spirit. Let us settle these matters, 


step by step, and when you have done 
80, you will at any rate have settled the 
difficulty between landlord and tenant. 


You will have given the tenant abso- 
lute security for his improvements, 
and the landlord absolute security in 
his possession of the land; and if, 
when a fair rent has been properly 
fixed, the tenant does not pay it, then 
not even in Ireland should we allow 
robbery. We are told that ejectments will 
still happen. I know they will, and why ? 
Because we come back to the old ques- 
tion that there is nothing for the people 
to live on in Ireland except the land. 
If the small tenants have nothing to 
live on except their small holdings, they 
cannot live upon them. Then what are 
we todo? We may do a great deal by 
strictly carrying out the law in the first 
place, because if the law is carried out, 
and the landlord is protected, and is 
so able to live on his land, the land- 
lord will be able to find employment 
for the smal] tenant as harvestman or 
blacksmith, or in some other way, 
as is done in England. A good many 
of the men with these small hold- 
ings formerly managed to get a good 
living by coming over here ia harvest 
time. I believe it is a fact that, owing 
to the bad harvest of 1879, the earnings 
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of Irish harvestmen were £250,000 less 
than it had been in more prosperous 
years. And I know that now-a-days 
many Irishmen are unable to find em- 
ployment of this kind, on account of the 
antipathy to Irish harvestmen among 
the English agricultural labourers, who, 
rather than work with them, prefer to 
do the work themselves. Then, again, 
there would be some finality, and the 
Irishman would be free to settle down to 
his daily work. If the law werevindicated 
and strictly carried out, you would have 
capital flowing back again to Ireland ; 
but it will never do so under other cir- 
cumstances. I cannot agree with some 
of the remedies which I have seen sug- 
gested for this Irish Question. I, for 
one, do not believe in emigration ; I, 
for one, do not for one moment believe 
in governing a people by getting rid of 
them. And then, how about our Colo- 
nies? Are you going to send away 
these men—the young, and the strong, 
and the best among the people of Ire- 
land—to the Colonies, with their hearts 
full of bitter hatred of England? Sup- 
pose that, in a place like Glenbeigh, 
you send 50 persons out of the country. 
What will happen? A low ideal of life 
will still remain. It is a remarkable 
fact in Irish history that the prosperity 
of Ireland was not increased with 
the decrease of population; and 1 say 
that until you have done your hest to 
raise the ideal of life among the Irish 
people, you may emigrate 50 out of every 
100, but those who are left will only 
increase and multiply, and will do 
nothing to improve their condition. I 
believe that we English people have to 
face this matter boldly. It is we who 
destroyed the industries of the people of 
Ireland, and the people themselves are, 
to a large extent, what we have made 
them. I believe that the people of 
this country will have to put their 
hands into their pockets, and do 
what they fairly can to replace their 
Irish neighbours on a sounder foot- 
ing. I believe that you will have no 
peace or contentment in Ireland until 
you give these people something besides 
the land to fall back upon. And as we 
treat them they will be grateful to us for 
anything we do to help them. I know 
that Irishmen, under fair and equal con- 
ditions, are as law-abiding, and even 
more law-abiding, than the people of 
this country. Put an Irishman into the 
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Army, or into the police, and you will 
find no braver or more loyal man in 
your service. Even in regard to ordinary 
crime, it is a notorious fact that if you 
put agrarian crime on one side, the Irish 
are more innocent of ordinary crime than 
other people. We are sometimes told 
that the Irishman is not a provident 
man. I am bound to say that my experi- 
ence does not bear out that assertion. 
The pauperism of the Irish people at 
this moment, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, is less than that which exists 
in England. We are told that they 
enter into early and improvident 
marriages; but I find that the per- 
centage of early marriages, and indeed 
of marriages altogether, is less in Ire- 
land than in England and Scotland. 
We are told that the Irishman is not 
industrious. Not industrious! Why, I 
should like to know who has made 
our railroads and canals in England, 
in America, and Australia? It is the 
Irishman who has carried out these 
works. Why is it that the Irishman 
is industrious in other lands, and not 
in his own? It is because he has not 
got the same hope that he has in other 
lands, the same chances of, and the same 
reward for, honest industry. If you 
gave him the chance to be industrious in 
Ireland, I believe he would care far less 
than he does about mere political as- 
pirations. It is his own material wants 
which touch him most. Then I say give 
him hope and opportunity, by restoring 
the Irish industries you have destroyed. 
It may be true—I do not admit it—but 
we are told sometimes that the Irish- 
man longs for political institutions more 
than anything else, But if he does so, 
whyisit? Itis because we have taught 
him to look to political agitation as his 
only trade, except the land—it is be- 
cause political agitation is the only trade 
in which he has ever seen a ray of hope. 
Then, I say, try to restore Irish indus- 
tries, and let him see hope from his in- 
dustry in the future, as he has seen it in 
political agitation in the past. I am 
anxious that full justice should be done 
to the material wants of Ireland, for 
two reasons—first, because I believe 
that the masses of the people of Eng- 
land attach more importance to ques- 
tions of trade and industry than they do 
to schemes of political agitation; and, 
secondly, because I believe that the first 
and greatest necessity is to uphold the 
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law in Ireland. But you can only up- 
hold the law in Ireland or elsewhere if 
you have a clear conscience and clean 
hands, and I would have you say to the 
people of Ireland that, while you are 
determined to uphold the law, you also 
intend to do something even better, and 
that you will dispense absolute justice, 
and give a ready and an attentive ear to 
the admitted injustices and the material 
wants of a people whom I believe to be 
as justice-loving as any on the face of 
the earth. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE (Bath) said he 
could not gather from the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House 
whether he intended to vote for or 
against the Amendment, or not vote at 
all; but no one who had listened to his 
speech would be surprised to learn that 
there were a good many Irish voters in 
the hon. Gentleman’s constituency. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), against which he 
should vote without hesitation, presented 
for discussion both a political and an 
agrarian side; and as the connection bo- 
tween agrarian and political projects in 
Ireland was universally admitted to be 
very intimate, the Amendment virtually 
raised the whole Irish question. It 
called for such a reform of the law and 
system of Government as would satisfy 
the needs and secure the confidence of 
the Irish people; and even if they had 
not heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, there could be no mistake 
about the real meaning of those words 
when coming from him; they meant an 
Irish Legislature and an Irish Govern- 
ment. ‘The hon. Member for Cork did 
not stand alone in this interpretation of 
the imperative and immediate wants of 
Ireland ; by his side stood a greater than 
he, the late Prime Minister of England. 
These circumstances must govern the 
consideration of the Amendment, and for 
his own part he approached it as an 
opponent of the Irish policy of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and the 
hon. Member for Cork. He must leave 
many points of law and administration 
to which the hon. Member had referred 
to be dealt with by the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but he would like to say a 
word or two with regard to the so-called 
dispensing power which was alleged to 
have been exercised in Ireland. It was 
certainly an untoward incident when an 
eminent Judge noted for impartiality, 
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found, or thought he found, occasion to 
pass something like censure on the Exe- 
cutive Government in connecticn with 
the enforcement of legal proceedings. 
Such an incident would be regrettable 
anywhere, but especially in a country 
like Ireland, where respect for the law 
of the land was, to say the least, imper- 
fect, and where the most just and laud- 
able actions of the Government were 
daily liable to deliberate misconstruction 
by those whose avowed object was to 
make all government impossible. The 
discretion of particular officers might, 
perhaps, in some cases have been at 
fault; but a Minister in the arduous 
post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
exercised his legitimate moral influence 
to moderate differences and assuage 
strife in so troubled a condition of 
society, did not deserve the disparage- 
ment and carping criticism of the hon. 
Member for Cork. He deserved rather 
the approval and support of the House. 
And when the action of the Chief Secre- 
tary was placed on a level with the Plan 
of Campaign, when counsels offered to 
landlords to be lenient in the exaction of 
what was legally theirs, were likened to 
instigation addressed to debtors to with- 
hold from their creditors what they owed 
and defy the law—the parallel and juxta- 
position were a monstrous confusion of 
plain right and wrong. How far cases 
of serious disturbance in the relations of 
landlord and tenant had been due to re- 
fusals of reasonable abatements of rent, 
and the rejection of the Tenants’ Relief 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cork; or 
how far they had been due to the authors 
of the Plan of Campaign, he would leave 
hon. Members to discuss who had more 
detailed knowledge of the agrarian 
situation in Ireland than he had. The 
House required accurate information, 
and there were few spots on earth where 
it was harder tu get at the real bare truth 
thun in Ireland; exaggeration thrived 
there, and the Glenbeigh evictions were 
a typical illustration of this. No one 
could be insensible either to the pain or 
or public mischief of such scenes, or 
could fail to yearn for a remedy which 
should make them cease. But the at- 
tempt made by those who would extir- 
pate all landlords from Ireland to in- 
flame prejudice against a whole class by 
affixing a stigma of atrocious inhumanity 
upon one particular landlord, had been a 
signal failure. When all the modern arts 
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and artifices of sensation were employed 
to dress up a particular case in flaring 
colours, it was as well to remember that 
the worst sufferings in this world were not 
those about which most noise was made. 
Could no saddening pictures be drawn of 
the indigence and privation into which 
persons had been plunged by the refusal 
of tenants to pay rent when perfectly 
well able to do so—persons whose suffer- 
ing was all the more acute because they 
had not been reared in hardship from 
their birth ? And if the degree of suffering 
could not be accurately measured even by 
the cries and the clamour of those who 
felt it, how much less could it bemeasured 
by the clamour of those who did not feel 
it, but who utilized it for their own 
selfish or political objects. These evic- 
tions might, however, be of use to 
remind the House and the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of dealing with 
those districts where the occupiers could 
not thrive, even if they paid no rent. 
The problem of the congested districts 
pressed for solution, and he clung to 
the hope that the wisdom of this Par- 
liament might devise a scheme of mi- 
gration or emigration, or of both com- 
bined, to deal with those districts in 
such a manner as would be just to the 
landlords, and considerate of the future 
welfare of the transplanted occupiers. 
With regard to the reduction of judicial 
rents, and the extension of the Land 
Act of 1881 to leaseholders, the House 
was awaiting the Report of Lord Cow- 
per’s Commission, which might, perhaps, 
present a strong case for such changes. 
Should it do so, these amendments of 
the Act must be made. But, looking at 
that Act as intended to be a modus 
tivendi, pending the substitution of 
single for dual ownership, he could not 
contemplate disturbance of so important 
a provision as the term for which judi- 
cial rents were fixed without regret or 
disquietude. The Land Act of 1881 
was no common Statute. It was passed 
with wonderful dexterity and energy 
by a great Minister in the plenitude of 
his power, and it had been lauded to 
the skies as an imperishable monument 
of his constructive genius. Its author 
fondly described it, even in its cradle, 
asan infant Hercules strangling powers 
of evil. He spoke of it as grant- 
ing, with a liberality unknown in the 
history of landed legislation, privilege 
and security to the cultivator of the soil, 
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and he told them that the prosperity 
and happiness of Ireland might depend 
upon its working for generations and 
even for centuries. Faith in legislation 
would be rudely shaken, and a sense of 
insecurity would spread, if it were found 
that this memorable historic Statute, 
intended to be a sort of Charter for 
generations yet unborn, could not bear 
the ordinary, reasonable wear and tear 
of four or five short years. He said the 
reasonable wear and tear, because it 
was incredible that a great Statesman, 
when framing so exceptional and drastic 
a measure, should have overlooked such 
obvious possibilities as vicissitudes of 
seasons and developments of agriculture 
in other parts of the world, with conse- 
quent fluctuations of prices. When, 
however, such measures as the Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881, the Arrears Act 
of 1882, and Lord Ashbourne’s Act, had 
been passed by Parliament ; when legis- 
lation had paid regard to improvements 
made by tenants; when the Irish tenant 
had been invested with privileges and 
advantages unknown elsewhere; when, 
in short, to use a phrase of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, the land law of Ireland had 
been purged of any taint of injustice, 
surely it was essential that remedial 
legislation should have fair play, and 
that its beneficial operation should not 
be marred or destroyed by combina- 
tions or conspiracies which arrogated 
the right to stand between the people 
and the law. And if this increased 
stringency of criminal procedure which 
the Government proposed was intended 
to protect and guard the laws and those 
who would protit by them, such reform 
of criminal procedure should certainly 
have his support. Why was the hon. 
Member for Cork put into Kilmain- 
ham by the Government of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian? Because 
he tried to stand between the Land Act 
of 1881 and the Irish tenantry ; because 
he put the Act in jeopardy at its out- 
set. That was what was called coercion. 
Coercion was a very misleading and in- 
appropriate term ; it was nothing more 
nor less than a nickname invented for 
use in Party warfare; but for brevity’s 
sake he would use it. No one could 
have listened with indifference to the 
sinister prophecies of the hon. Member 
for Cork as to what would follow re- 
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that hon. Member had it so much in 
his power either to disappoint or fulfil. 
But when the hon. Member for Cork 
contended that coercior. was harsh and 
hateful, and that it had always failed, 
he must submit that there was another 
side to these propositions. For his own 
part, when he remembered the many 
eloquent vindications of coercion which 
had fallen from the lips of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) and Lord Spencer and 
the right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) ; and how these high 
authorities had assured the House that 
coercion had no terrors or inconveniences 
except for law breakers and evil doers, 
and that it was really a shield and de- 
fence and safeguard to peaceable and 
law-abiding citizens in every rank, he 
could not work himself up to the pitch 
of righteous indignation which appeared 
to be required now against Coercion 
Acts. Moreover, when he called to mind 
all the honest, well-deserved panegyrics 
which Liberals had lavished upon Lord 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan for 
restoring law and order, and ruling Ire- 
land well by firm use of a strong Coer- 
cion Act, he could not readily subscribe 
to the doctrine that coercion had always 
failed. What had failed was the in- 
termittent application of this so-called 
coercion in obedience to the exigencies 
of political Parties. Whenever the time 
had come to determine whether one of 
these temporary Acts should be renewed 
or not, the question had not been settled 
by the merits of the case, but by the 
exigencies of political Parties at the 
moment. The hon. Member for Cork 
had passed in review the events of re- 
cent years, and he would follow his 
footsteps. In 1880 the late Mr. Forster 
went to Ireland, relying on the ordinary 
law, and full of benevolent intentions 
towards the Irish people ; but the Land 
League arose with its gospel of plunder, 
and Mr. Forster soon found that he 
wanted a Coercion Act. Then he was 
denounced in language which would 
have been exaggerated if applied even 
to Nero. Next came the Kilmainham 
Treaty, when the prison doors were 
opened, to be quickly followed by the 
Phonix Park tragedy, and another 
Coercion Act, which Lord Spencer ad- 
ministered amid tremendous difficulties 
and under torrents of ferocious abuse 
and calumny. When that Act was about 
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to expire, the late Prime Minister pro- 
posed to renew some of its ‘‘ valuable 
and equitable’’ provisions; but ere he 
could do so his Government fell. Then 
Lord Carnarvon appeared upon the 
scene with his mellifluous utterances, 
and the Maamtrasna debate occurred, 
with its shameful scandal—the repudia- 
tion of Lord Spencer’s acts by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) ; repudia- 
tion in view of a General Election. 
After the Maamtrasna debate the ordi- 
nary law resumed its sway, and the 
National League extended its organi- 
zation and influence so fast and so far 
over Ireland that about a year ago 
the situation was ripe, in the judg- 
ment of right hon. Gentlemen now 
occupying the Treasury Bench, for the 
suppression of the National League. 
But they also, like their Predecessors, 
passed away from Office, before they 
could carry their coercive projects into 
effect. Now, he was convinced that, if 
they went on in this fashion constantly 
subordinating regard for law and order 
in Ireland to their own Party and elec- 
tioneering exigencies, Home Rule would 
unquestionably win the day, and he, even 
he, would probably become a convert to 
Home Rule. But should he ever embrace 
the faith of Home Rule he should em- 
brace it in a very advanced form, too 
advanced to be satisfied by the rejected 
Bill of last year. It was, however, not 
too late even now to try what effect a 
little more firmness and fixity of purpose 
would effect. If the measures contem- 
plated by the Government to render the 
vindication of law more prompt and 
effective were, as he supposed they 
would be, of a permanent rather than 
a provisional and temporary character, 
he for one should rejoice to support 
them. It seemed to him that the whole 
issue which had been submitted to the 
country at the last General Election was 
virtually wrapped up in mild terms of 
this Amendment. There were some, 
he believed, who claimed the verdict 
then pronounced as irrevocable and 
irreversible; but he held no such lan- 
guage. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington had recently con- 
eluded what was called a very clever 
speech—that is, a speech calculated to 
excite general admiration of the dex- 
terity of the speaker, but hardly calcu- 
lated to inspire either confidence or 
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attachment in a single human breast— 
—with an appeal to Cesar—that many- 
headed Cx#sar to whom the noble Lord 
paid such assiduous court. He was not 
one of those who ascribed infallibility 
to this Cesar; he regarded him rather 
as a potentate of good intentions and 
generous instincts, who not infrequently 
required a good deal of shaking and 
shouting to arouse his attention, and 
who certainly was not always of the 
same mind. When, therefore, the late 
Prime Minister and his followers con- 
fidently assured them that they would 
soon prevail on Cesar to change his 
mind about Home Rule, and reverse 
his last decree, or rather mandate—to 
use the favourite term of his votaries — 
he did not presume to find fault with 
their confidence; but if those who were 
defeated in the last trial of strength 
were entitled to entertain sanguine ex- 
pectations, surely they who belonged to 
the Party then decisively victorious had 
at least an equal claim to feel confidence 
in their cause. And if they Unionists— 
on which ever side of the House they 
sat—[Jronical Home Rule Cheers|—he 
understood those derisive cheers—but 
as long as the votes he gave were what 
he conceived to be conscientious and 
patriotic, he for one cared not very 
much on which side of the House he 
sat. If the Unionists were now to 
waver in their attitude or falter in their 
path, if they failed to know their own 
minds, if they were not resolved, as he 
believed they were, to hold fast and 
vigilantly guard the position won by 
their success of last year, they would be 
simply contemptible; and as an earnest 
of their determination and stability of 
purpose, he trusted that the Amendment 
before the House would be rejected by a 
large and an overwhelmimg majority. 
Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): After the desultory and aimless 
discussion to which we have now lis- 
tened for several nights, it is satisfac- 
tory that we have at length before us a 
substantial Amendment, although its 
terms may be somewhat vague. I think 
that the best way in which we can show 
our satisfaction in the matter is by con- 
sidering the Amendment in the light of 
the language of the hon. Member who 
has introduced it. Itseemsto me that if 
the House accepts this Amendment it 
will be binding itself to three proposi- 
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the second, the disapproval of the Go- | 
vernment using the means which the 
law placed in its power to check lawless- , 
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the hon. Member was that, if his Bill 
were rejected, there would be an enor- 
mous number of evictions; but, asa 
matter of fact, there have been fewer 
evictions during the past few months 
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ness, or, if those means are insufficient, ; than has been the average during the 


seeking additional means to enable it to | past seven or eight years. 


do so; and thirdly, that the only remedy 
for the state ef affairs in Ireland is that 
the House shall pass the Government of 
Ireland Bill which was rejected last 
year. Now, it is because we on this side 
of the House cannot accept any of these 
propositions that we oppose the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork. If 
we go through the argument which the 
hon. Member for Cork has laid before 
us to-night, we shall be struck by his 
want of knowledge of some of the mat- 
ters going on in Ireland during the past 
three or four months which has cha- 
racterized the hon. Member’s speech. 
It may have been owing to circumstances 
which we all regret that he was unable 
to visit the country. The hon. Member 
had told us, through the Press, that he 
knew nothing of the Plan of Campaign 
until it was launched upon the country, 
and that the movement was not his own 
conception; and then he promised to 
visit the country and ascertain the facts 
for himself. I do not know if this 
visit to Ireland on the part of the 
hon. Member for Cork was carried 
out or not; but I must say that the 
hon. Member’s consultation with his 
Friends on the question must have been 
very brief indeed, otherwise he would 
have been prevented from falling into 
so many historical errors, which those 
who are fully acquainted with the facts 
were able at once to perceive. The posi- 
tion takea up by the hou. Member for 
Cork is this. He says—‘‘I introduced 
a Bill last year which you rejected, but 
which was necessary to preserve Ireland 
from disorder, and to prevent a disturb- 
ance of the relations between landlord 
and tenant.” But when we examine the 
dates a little more closely, it will be seen 
that the rejection of the hon. Member’s 
Bill had nothing to do with the disorder 
that has since prevailed in Ireland, but 
that the disturbance of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in that coun- 
try has arisen directly from the action of 
his Colleagues. We meet his arguments 
by alleging that theaction of the landlords 
generally was not of an unfair and an 
inequitable character. The argument of 
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{ Lronical 
Home Rule Cheers.| I understand that 
ironical cheer—it means that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite attribute that fact to the 
Plan of Campaign. I ask hon. Mem- 
bers to pay attention to dates. As a 
matter of fact, the only set of evictions 
that hon. Members opposite can point to 
as having occurred since the rejection of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork is 
that of Glenbeigh. The evictions at 
Glenbeigh would not have been pre- 
vented by the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork. Indeed, they were evictions 
that would not have been prevented by 
any form of agrarian legislation that has 
ever been suggested. The unfortunate 
persons who occupied the lands were, it 
was said, so poor that they could pay no 
rent whatever; they were indebted to 
shopkeepers and others as well as to 
their landlords; and they were living in 
a state of squalid misery. Several of 
them are stated to have been without 
the necessaries of life; and there were 
some who had not paid any rent for the 
last five or six years. If these statements 
were true, what form of agrarian legisla- 
tion could have benefited these tenants ? 
They have had the land rent free for 
five or six years. Surely these evic- 
tions cannot be brought up as showing 
anything defective in the agrarian sys- 
tem, or anything against the landlords? 
Then, there has not been the develop- 
ment of crime and outrage with which 
we were threatened; and that fact in 
itself ought to be gratifying to us all. 
It shows that the predictions by which 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
were recommended to us have not been 
verified by events; indeed, the events 
have quite falsified those predictions. 
So far from the rejection of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork having pro- 
duced strained relations between land- 
lords and tenants, it appears, from the 
course of events, that any strained rela- 
tions that have been brought about 
have been entirely due to the action of 
the hon. Member or of his Friends. 
The House rose towards the end of Sep- 
tember. In October rents were collected 
with greater ease and rapidity than they 
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had been for six or seven years. There 
seemed to be no disposition to refuse the 
payment of rents, and landlords made 
reasonable abatements, which were wil- 
lingly accepted by the tenants. Up to 
the first week of November no difficul- 
ties or disturbances were heard of. 
Yet many of the persons who so paid 
their rents were those of whom it had 
been said that they were too poor to pay 
them. This shows that the statements 
that had been made did not accurately 
represent the state of the country. 
There was ability to pay rents, and, 
where the whole could not be paid, 
reasonable reductions were made. It 
seems to me that if the tenants had been 
allowed to go on by themselves, if there 
had been no agitation, there would have 
been none of the disturbances that oc- 
curred in the last month of the year. 
Much has been said about the property 
of Lord Dillon. It has been repeatedly 
stated in Ireland, and it cannot be 
contradicted, that out of a rental of 
£16,000, in October £5,000 was col- 
lected in the ordinary way from all 
classes of tenants. But in November 
there was a change, and it came from 
agitation, and from the movement set 
on foot by the Colleagues of the hon. 
Member for Cork. That movement is 
known as the Plan of Campaign. The 
hon. and learned Member for East Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Wallace), with something of 
metaphysical haziness, argued that the 
Plan resembled a combination of work- 
men to induce an employer to change 
the terms on which they had been em- 
ployed, and to enter into a new contract. 
But that does not seem to me to be a 
parallel case. The hon. and learned 
Member seems to have an imperfect 
idea of what the Plan of Campaign is. 
Nor does the hon. Member for Cork 
seem to have learnt what it is from his 
Colleagues. He said, in the mildest 
way, that it simply came to this—that 
some tenants who could pay rent told 
the landlords that they would not pay 
until they made what the tenants who 
could not pay the full amount con- 
sidered reasonable abatement. What 
the Flan of Campaign is may be illus- 
trated in this way. Suppose a number 
of o_o in England, for some reason, 
took objection to certain persons en- 
gaged in the banking business; suppose 
the objectors considered that the bankers 
were hostile to the interests of the coun- 
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try, and desired to see them driven from 
the country; and suppose they sum- 
moned a meeting of the debtors to the 
banks, and said to them—‘ You are 
very poor; you are badly off; it will 
oppress you to pay your debts to the 
banks; at the time you borrowed the 
money you expected to make more out 
of it than you have done; therefore, 
offer the banks 40 or 50 per cent less 
than you owe; and if the offer is not 
accepted, hand over the money to some- 
one else, so that it shall not be paid to 
the bank until the reduction is assented 
to.” In addition, a that every 
form of possible intimidation is resorted 
to against the bankers to induce them to 
accept the terms, and that the debtors 
sell off their goods, so that if execution 
be issued against them it may be impos- 
sible to realize anything, and that when 
steps are taken to seize any tangible pro- 
perty the Sheriff is resisted, and it is 
made impossible to enforce the law. 
Will anyone tell me that such a course 
of action is moral or legal, and that it is 
not criminal? The persons engaged in 
this movement were not satisfied to en- 
deavour to obtain concessions by with- 
holding money; but they used various 
forms of intimidation against the land- 
lords. Take, as an illustration, the caso 
of the Marquess of Lansdowne. It was 
said, at one time, that he had made 
abatements, and that others might well 
follow his example. Then it was asked 
why, having made concessions in one 
part of the country, he did not do so in 
another. Referring to this complaint, 
Mr. William O’Brien, speaking at 
Maryborough, on the 24th of January, 
said— 

‘‘We will carry the war into Canada. We 
will meet him at his palace-gates. We will 
track him night and day the wide world over, 
and from one end of the Dominion of Canada to 
another. I promise him on the part of the Irish 
in Canada that wherever he goes he will find 
Trish hearts and Irish throats that will hoot bim 
and boycott him and hunt him with execrations 
out of that great and free land.” 

This is an example of the form of inti- 
midation practised towards a landlord 
who does not make the concessions de- 
manded from him. Similar intimidation 
is applied to the tenant who says—‘‘I 
have got money, and I am quite willing 
topay.” Heis Boycotted and persecuted 
so that he cannot be honest, even if he 
would. More than that, if a tenant who 
has entered into the Plan of Campaign 
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comes to the conclusion that it is 
better for him to pay, what is to happen 
then? The hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) speaking at Eyre Court on 
November 28, said — 

‘‘Tfany man went behind the back of his 
neighbours and paid, what would happen ? The 
trustees would close on the money and use it for 
the benefit of those who stood out. The man 
who had paid his rent would get nothing, and 
the money would be kept for the purposes of 
agitation.” 

And on October 5, Mr. William O’Brien, 
speaking at Inchiquin, said— 

“T tell you that, under this Plan of Cam- 

aign, if an individual tenant desired to pay it 
is impossible to do it.’’ 
That strikes at the root of all honesty 
in the country. But, Sir, the Plan of 
Campaign goes further than that. Have 
we not been told that tenants ought to 
sweep their stock from their farms, so 
that there would be no means left 
for the landlord to realize his rent by 
distress ? I can hardly imagine any- 
thing more disastrous to the agriculture 
of a country than for the whole of the 
stock on the farms to be converted into 
money, and the money to be placed 
somewhere out of the power of the 
tenant. It is not to be wondered at that 
some hon. Members, who advocate this 
Plan, should come here and tell us that 
some of the tenants have not even suffi- 
cient seed with which to plant a crop in 
the coming year. I think it would be 
very difficult for hon. Members from 
Ireland to convince other hon. Members 
of this House that advice such as that is 
not in its nature essentially illegal. It 
has been suggested again and again 
that those who are engaged in this Plan 
are just as much anxious to benefit the 
landlords as the tenants, and that it is 
much better for the landlords to accept 
a reasonable rent which can be paid 
than to strive after rents which cannot 
possibly be paid. But I submit that 
what lies at the root of this Plan of Cam- 
paign is an attack upon all landlordism, 
and that the intention is to drive land- 
lords out of Ireland altogether. Toshow 
that I am not overstating this matter, I 
will quote one of the very first speeches 
made on this subject by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, delivered at New- 
townsandes, on the 25th of October. 
Having referred in outline to this Plan— 
not then very fully developed—he said 
that after they had succeeded in getting 
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the reductions they asked for, they 
should wipe out and crush landlordism 
altogether— 

‘* When we have succeeded in doing that, we 
can then turn our exertions towards making 
Ireland what she ought to be—a free and pros- 
perous country.” 

The hon. Member for North Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond), speaking on the 
30th of November, said— 

‘What will be the result if you do this? 
You will reduce the rents and you will beat 
landlordism once and for all to its knees.” 


On the 5th of October, Mr. William 
O’Brien said— 

“ Together we will march shoulder to shoul- 
der, from victory to victory, until we shall have 


liberated this land from the two curses of land- 
lordism and English rule.” 
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A more elaborate exposition was given 
at a very important meeting held at the 
town of Castlereagh on the 5th of 
December, and there were there the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), the 
hon. Member for East Galway (Mr. M. 
Harris), and the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond), and the 
hon. Member for East Galway said— 

“TI am not going to indulge in a No-rent 

manifesto ; that was put to the people of Ireland 
before, und if they had adhered to that pro- 
gramme there would be no landlords in Ireland 
to-day: but they had not the courage to do 
that. ‘That great programme drove terror to 
the hearts of our enemies; but it broke down, 
and therefore we cannot put forward such an 
advanced programme again. But we put be- 
fore you a programme that will lead to that 
result—that will first take one slice, then take 
a second slice, and we will keep slicing it till 
nothing remains.” 
That is very much like what was said by 
the hon. Member for West Kerry (Mr. 
E. Harrington), on the 19th of December 
last. He said— 

“ We had an old traditional belief that land- 
lords are the English garrison in Ireland. Wo 
can annihilate them with the Plan; when we 
have annihilated them the Government of [re- 
land will be in our own hands. It is the great 
thing we have to look to; it isnot to make Lord 
Kenmare give us a reduction of rent. It is not 
for these things merely that we waste cur 
energies.” 


Well, Sir, I have given some reasons 
which I think will induce some hon. 
Members of this House to believe that 
this Plan of Campaign is not the legal 
and innocent thing which it has been 
represented in some quarters. It is 
illegal and criminal. It has been asked 
why, if this Plan of Campaign were 
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illegal to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, did they allow two months to 
elapse before taking any steps to put an 
end to it? That is only one instance 
among many of the faulty chronology of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
—those two months existed only in his 
imagination. The Plan of Campaign 
first appeared in United Ireland on the 
23rd of October. But a mere publication 
in a newspaper is not enough to make a 
Government institute a prosecution until 
they see what is coming out of it. For 
a fortnight after that there was nothing 
done except that a few speeches were 
made in remote parts of the country. 
The first speech that brought the Plan 
forward in a prominent way was on 
the 7th of November, and it was not 
until the 21st of November that any- 
thing like active operations took place. 
Then the dates of the Assizes were 
such that it was impossible to have 
any of the persons whom the Govern- 
ment thought it desirable to prosecute, 
returned for trial at an early date, and 
the earliest time that a trial reason- 
ably could he had was in the beginning 
of February. The Government were 
anxious at the very earliest moment to 


test the legality of the statements of the 


hon. Members. The hon. Member for 
Cork has found fault with the invocation 
of the inherent jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench, and has said there was no pre- 
eedent. I am happy to inform him that 
there is a precedent in this country in 
which an application was made to the 
inherent jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The appli- 
cation to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is referring was made 
under a statute of Charles; the appli- 
cation ef the present Government was 
made under no statute, but to the in- 
herent jurisdiction of the Court. 

Mr. HOLMES: Of course I can quite 
understand the interruption of the hon. 
Member, because it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that he should be conversant with 
legal questions. It was the statute of 
Charles by which procedure in exercising 
the inherent jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was regulated, but that 
jurisdiction existed before the statute was 
passed. For a fortnight or three weeks 
we were told that this Plan of Campaign 
was perfectly legal. The Government of 
the day, however, knew no way in which 
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its legality or illegality could be declared 
except by a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and the Court of Queen’s Bench 
decided that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo should be put under rule of 
bail because he had encouraged others 
to gointo the Plan of Campaign. Yet 
the Government have been blamed be- 
cause they appealed to the only Court 
which they could recognize as an au- 
thority to lay down the law. I will not 
trouble the House with any further 
observations in regard to the Plan of 
Campaign ; but I desire to make one or 
two remarks in reference to the state- 
ments which have been made about 
General Sir Redvers Buller and Judge 
Curran, and what the hon. Member for 
Cork describes as the dispensing power. 
I was under the impression that the hon. 
Member for Cork believed and sought 
to convey to the House that General 
Buller and Judge Curran were’ sent to 
Kerry for the purpose of carrying’ out 
the policy of the Government as 
regards the dispensing power. Let me 
remind the House that in this the 
hon. Member for Cork is entirely at 
fault. General Buller was sent to Kerry 
within one week after the present Go- 
vernment came into Office, when there 
was no talk or thought or idea that th's 
agitation would be raised about the in- 
ability of the tenants to pay rent. He 
was sent there because there had been 
disorder and outrages and ‘‘ Moonlight- 
ing” in Kerry, and his duty was to re- 
organize the police, and to deal with 
these matters. About the same time 
Judge Curran was transferred from an- 
other county to Kerry. The Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had selected 
him as a County Court Judge who 
would fearlessly carry out the law. The 
present Government, finding. Kerry in 
that state in which it was thought neces- 
sary to send General Buller to the 
county, also deemed it desirable to have 
a County Court Judge there of courage 
and firmness. Judge Curran accepted 
the transfer to that county, because he 
said he was willing to go to any county 
where his services might be useful; 
and, with the exception of this commu- 
nication, there was never a communica- 
tion of any kind between Judge Curran 
and Her Majesty’s Government. What 
Judge Curran did in Kerry he did out 
of his own motion. From the beginning 
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to the end of the letter which has been 
read by the hon. Member there is no 
suggestion that Judge Curran did any- 
thing that was in the smallest degree 
illegal. Then a great deal has been 
said about General Buller exercising a 
dispensing power. I ask the House to 
consider on what slender testimony all 
those statements have been made. Well, 
I have followed carefully the speech of 
the hon. Member for Cork, and he ad- 
duced four proofs of the interference of 
General Buller in this direction. The 
first was a telegram sent by Moriarty, 
an Inspector of Constabulary, to the 
Sub-Sheriff of Cork—I think it was 
—asking for the assistance of four or 
five constables at an eviction. That 
telegram was sent at 10 o'clock at 
night, and the eviction was to take place 
at four or five o’clock the next morn- 
ing. In pursuance of instructions given 
years and years ago, the Sheriff was 
informed that it was necessary, for the 
purpose of meeting the police arrrange- 
ments, to give a 10 days’ notice. So 
much, therefore, as regards Moriarty. 
A good deal has been said by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) about 
striking below the belt. I believe there 
are some suggestions of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s that do strike below the belt, espe- 
cially those in reference to General 
Buller, and the evidence which that 
officer gave before the Land Commis- 
sion, which sat under the presidency of 
Lord Cooper. They are suggestions 
which may well be characterized as a 
blow below the belt. On this subject a 
letter appeared in a newspaper which 
purported to be written by some mem- 
ber of the Commission to a friend in 
Loudon, and which purported to give 
the effect of the evidence of General 
Buller. The hon. Member has asserted 
that no contradiction has ever been 
made in regard to that letter. Now, in 
the first place, a member of the Com- 
mission—Lord Milltown—at once gave 
a direct contradiction to the statement 
that he had written it; and the secretary 
of the Commission—vwriting in the name 
of all the members of it—distinctly de- 
nied that any member of the Commis- 
sion had written that letter. It is sug- 
gested now that Gereral Buller did 
give the evidence, and that he has now 
changed it; and that he has been en- 
gaged recently in altering and amending 
his evidence. Could there be a greater 
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reflection on an hon. and gallant officer 
than that those who composed a Royal 
Commission should have invited him to 
amend his evidence, and that he should 
have done so? The evidence itself will 
shortly be published; but I am informed 
by a member of the Commission that 
General Buller was not invited to alter 
his evidence. A printed proof of his 
evidence was sent to him, as it has been 
sent to every other witness; and it was 
returned without any material altera- 
tion. Anyone who knows anything 
about the proceedings of a Royal Com- 
mission will be aware that, as soon as a 
proof of the evidence is ready, it is sent 
to the person who has given it, with an 
intimation that he may correct any errors 
of the Press, or any part of it which does 
not touch the materiality of the evidence. 
The hon. Member has stated that Gene- 
ral Buller, when asked if he had given 
evidence, said that he would not reply 
to the question, because he had not yet 
corrected it. Now, I was present on 
that occasion, and the answer which 
General Buller gave was that he had 
given evidence to the Commissioners, 
that it would be published in due course, 
and that he did not know that he would 
be justified in publishing it prematurely. 
This question was asked him, ‘‘ Have 
you received a proof in the ordinary 
way?” and General Buller’s reply was 
that it had not reached him. Thecharge, 
therefore, so far as General Buller is 
concerned, I think the House will feel 
disposed to regard at its proper value. 
The hon. Gentleman also referred to 
the case of an individual tenant and 
Captain Plunkett. It was stated by 
the hon. Member, in his speech, that an 
effort was made by Captain Plunkett to 
induce the agent of the property to ac- 
cept a reduced rent—in fact, one year’s 
rent out of three. That is not so. 
The offer by the tenant was that he 
should pay one year’s rent at once, and 
that the rest should stand over for 
a short time, until it could be ad- 
justed. Captain Plunkett states that he 
used no compulsion whatever towards 
the landlord. Then is it not absurd to 
base upon two or three instances of this 
kind the sweeping allegations against 
Her Majesty’s Government, that through 
their officers they were exercising dis- 
pensing power? My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary, a few nights ago, 
challenged any hon. Member to prove 
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a single instance in which any person 
desiring to exercise his legal rights was 
refused protection. He asserted, on the 
other hand, that in every case where 
legal assistance was asked for it was 
voluntarily and cheerfully given. I now 
challenge any hon. Member to show that 
where any application has been made for 
protection in executing legal process, it has 
not been afforded. 1 will now pass briefly 
over the remaining allegations. The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) referred 
to what he called coercion and coercive 
legislation; and looking at the para- 
graph in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech 
in which She speake of the amendment 
of the procedure of the criminal law, 
he said, again and again, that the cri- 
minal law was to be enforced against 
political offenders. Now, it would be 
both premature and unbecoming for me 
to say what the provisions may be of 
the measure which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may submit to this House. 
But this I may promise, that whatever 
amendment of the law can be suggested 
our object will be to take action, not 
against political action, but against cri- 
minal offenders. If we find that the law 
at our disposal is not sufficient to enable 
us to reach criminal offenders, we shall 
fearlessly ask Parliament to amend and 
extend it. The hon. Member for Cork 
threatened Her Majesty’s Government 
with dynamiters, who were to come from 
America. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is entitled to accuse me of 
having used threats? 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I understood 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to mean was that the hon. Member had 
intimated his opinion that in a certain 
contingency dynamiters would come 
from America. 

Mr. PARNELL: I never made use 
of such a threat, and I never predicted 
that such a thing would happen. What 
I said was that those things had hap- 
pened. I submit, Sir, with great respect, 
that nothing which I said was capable 
of the interpretation put upon it by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMES: I will at once relieve 
the hon. Member. I never used the 
words in the sense of which the hon. 
Member complains. I will at once put 
it in another form, and what I say is, 
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that the reference which the hon. Mem- 
ber made to the dynamiters and the 
conspiracies to assassinate Members of 
the Government of that day will not 
prevent Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment from asking for those powers 
which they might think necessary to 
amend the criminal law. It is necessary 
now to say a few words, and I will en- 
deavour to make them as few as possible, 
in reference to the procedure to which 
the Government have had recourse. The 
hon. Member for Cork has brought 
several accusations against the Govern- 
ment. The first, I think I have already 
disposed of—namely, the application of 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. His second 
complaint has reference to the proclama- 
tion of the meeting at Sligo. Now, why 
was that meeting proclaimed? It was pro- 
claimed because it was an obviousattempt 
tointerfere with the administration of jus- 
tice at the coming Assizes. There were 
several cases to be tried at Sligo in con- 
nection with the Woodford evictions, 
where the tenants had fortified them- 
selves in four places, one of which was 
called ‘‘Saunders’s Fort,” and every 
means of violence which could be sug- 
gested was practised to resist the forces 
of the law. The proceedings were al- 
together illegal and violent, and it re- 
quired a large force not only of police, 
but military, to execute the Queen’s 
writ, and obtain possession. That was 
a crime, and whatever hon. Members 
may assert, any Government that would 
have tolerated it, or that would not have 
acted as we did, would be unworthy of 
their position. The cases were to be 
tried at the coming Assizes in Sligo, and 
a few days before they were to be tried 
the following telegram was posted up in 
Sligo :— 

‘* John Dillon, O’Kelly, and myself ask the 
Nationalists of Sligo to assemble in their might 
in Sligo town next Sunday to appeal to Sligo 
jurors to express their condemnation of efforts 
of Government to assassinate liberty of Press 
and victimize the gallant defenders of Saunders’s 
Fort. We will attend.—Ws. O’Brizy.”’ 
That was a meeting for the purpose of 
telling the jury that they were to ex- 
press their condemnation of the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting the defenders of 
‘“‘Saunders’s Fort.”” According to the 
law administered in this country and in 
Ireland alike, a meeting assembled for 
such a purpose would be an illegal as- 
sembly, and it is not merely the right 
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but the duty of the guardians of the 
peace in either country to disperse a 
meeting of that kind. I have been asked 
if there is a precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding. Yes, Sir, there is a precedent, 
and I am glad that I can find precedents 
for all these things during the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. The hon. Gentleman 
has heard of the case of the Queen 
against Parnell and others, which oc- 
curred, I think, somewhere about 
January, 1881. A short time before 
the case came on a similar meeting was 
called, the object of which was to in- 
timidate jurors in Dublin; but a pro- 
clamation in the very terms of the Sligo 
proclamation was issued by the righthon. 
Gentleman who was then Chief Secre- 
tary, and the meeting was suppressed. 
Then comes the allegation of what is 
called ‘‘jury packing.” A Motion in 
reference to that subject has been placed 
on the Votes of the House. No doubt 
it will be fully discussed; and I can 
assure the hon. Member who has put 
down the Motion that no Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government will shrink 
from the discussion. The hon. Member 
for Cork complains that in forming the 
first panel the Sheriff had wilfully in- 
fringed the law. Now, that question 
was raised and tried in the only legal 
way in which it could be tried—namely, 
by two triers who happened to be a 
Protestant and Catholic, and the an- 
swer given by those who tried it was 
that it was not a case of jury pack- 
ing. The Lord Chief Baron stated that 
he entirely approved of the finding. 
The Lord Chief Baron, under the cir- 
cumstances, caused a new panel to be 
prepared; but he did so in order to 
prevent any question or doubt with 
regard to its legality. The new panel 
was prepared under his own eyes 
and direction, and he has stated that he 
saw it prepared in precise accordance 
with the Act of Parliament. It was 
from that — so prepared that the 
jury was selected. Whoever conducted 
the prosecution would have been guilty 
of a serious dereliction of duty if they 
had not exercised, under the circum- 
stances, the full power they possessed. 
Another objection made by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite is that the Crown exercised 
the right of challenge, and asked certain 
Catholics to stand by. Let me remind 
the House that the Crown Solicitor was 
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a Catholic; but at that time a large 
number of people in Sligo—Protestants 
and Catholics alike—were subjected to 
the most serious intimidation, and were 
warned as to the consequences that 
would happen to them if they were to 
serve upon that jury. The Crown was, 
therefore, bound to secure men of inde- 
pendent thought; it would otherwise 
have been impossible to secure a fair 
trial. Let me ask of what injustice the 
Crown were guilty after the jury was 
empanelled? The Lord Chief Baron 
repeated, again and again, that he en- 
tirely agreed with every verdict returned. 
The first case was one in which the jury 
found it necessary to record a special 
verdict. They found it impossible to 
acquit the prisoners, but, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case, they 
returned a special verdict, which the 
Judge ruled to be a verdict for the 
Crown. This shows that they were not 
determined to find verdicts for the Crown 
per fas et nefas. They acted with great 
judgment and great impartiality, and 
with a leaning towards merey. Not 
only was an attack made upon the 
juries, but upon the Judge himself. 
The Judge who, a fortnight before, 
was declared by the Nationalist Mem- 
bers of Ireland to be the most impartial 
Judge who ever sat on the Bench, was 
denounced in the most violent terms. 
This is an example of what has hap- 
pened in Ireland again and again, and 
if the Crown is not to exercise the right 
which the law has given with a view to 
the impartial trial of cases, it would be 
impossible to have cases tried in Ireland. 
Perhaps I have replied to the allega- 
tions which have been made by the 
hon. Member for Cork at too great a 
length, but I felt bound to follow him 
in the remarks he has made. I notice 
the hon. Member has said very little 
about the last part of his Amendment, 
with reference to the reform of the law 
and system of government. I say that 
if this Amendment were carried it would 
be an affirmation of the Home Rule Bill 
of last Session, because we know that 
the least that hon. Members opposite 
will accept in the direction of Home 
Rule is the Bill of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone). We on this side of the House 
take up the position of opponents to that 
Bill. We are here for the purpose of 
resisting the demand for Home Rule, 
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and for this reason alone we must at 
once resist this Amendment. Something 
has been said about remedial legislation. 
The Government do not desire to avoid 
the question of remedial legislation, and 
such legislation will be submitted to the 
House at the proper time. We trust 
that it will be accepted, and that it will 
do good; but whatever the nature of it 
may be, we are determined that it shall 
be consistent with the maintenance of 
the union between the two countries, 
and with the enforcement of law and 
order in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with consider- 
able interest to a speech which, it seems 
to me, would have been better reserved 
by the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for the time when he will have 
to open my prosecution on this day 
week. A few sentences towards the close 
of that speech dealt with the wider and 
greater issues which ought to have 
occupied the attention of the House, but 
the greater part of the speech was 
devoted to a diatribe which I think came 
very ill from Her Majesty’s principal Law 
Adviser in Ireland, for prejudicing my 
trial before a jury which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman intends to pack. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke about the panel in Sligo, and he 
endeavoured to induce hon. Members in 
this House to believe that the hands of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland 
are guiltless of what I can only charac- 
terize as the heinous offence of jury pack- 
ing. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman passed over in silence the fact 
which is undeniable and undenied—that 
in placing these men on their trial at 
Sligo, they being Catholic peasants from 
the County of Galway—and their crime 
was regarded as avery light one, as any 
hon. Member who has read the history 
of Ireland will know—the Crown has 
exercised the most oppressive, and as 
some think, illegal power—a power 
which, no doubt, they have always 
arrogated to themselves—of making the 
jurors stand aside without cause until in 
every instance they succeeded in securing 
a jury that was nearly all entirely 
Protestant. In every instance these poor 
men were tried before a purely Protes- 
tant jury, and in most cases every single 
co-religionist of the accused was ordered 
to stand aside. Howcan tke population 
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respect for a law which was enforeed by 
such means, and by a jury so shamefully 
packed? [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] I cannot 
understand how hon. Members, even 
although they be Conservatives, can 
stand up in defence of such a system as 
that, or how they can believe for a single 
hour that the people of Ireland can ever 
be induced to respect or submit, except 
by force, to such alaw. If you want to 
know why the people of Ireland have no 
confidence in the law, and do not believe 
in justice as administered there by the 
English Government, I would ask you 
to contrast the case of tie Woodford 
prisoners— whosecrime waslight, because 
in thedefence of ‘‘Saunders’s Fort”’ not a 
single drop of human blood was shed— 
with the treatment of the two Waters, 
murderers who were taken red-handed 
in the act of shooting a policeman. 
They were placed upon their trial, 
charged, not with defending their 
homes, but with shooting down a 
policeman in the streets of Belfast, 
one of whom shot him in the back. 
There were witnesses who swore that 
with their own eyes they saw the priso- 
ners commit the murder; but what did 
the Crown do in the case? They never 
exercised their power by ordering a 
single man to stand aside. In spite of 
indignant protests from a Protestant 
Judge, they allowed these murderers to 
be tried in the county of Tyrone by their 
brother Orangemen, who allowed them 
to go scot-free, and they are walking 
about the streets, at full liberty, to this 
very day. But the Galway peasants are 
now lying under a sentence of 12 months’ 
imprisonment, because they defended 
their fathers’ homes. Let me pass away 
from the subject of packed juries, 
although it is a delicate one with me, as 
I expect, in the course of a few weeks, 
to taste, myself, what a packed jury is. 
I desire to direct attention to the reasons 
and causes which have made English 
law, and the makers of it, hateful to the 
Irish people. In my case the Crown did 
not think that a City of Dublin jury 
could be packed sufficiently; they, 
therefore, shifted the venue and moved 
the case into the County of Dublin, be- 
cause they knew that the suburbs of 
Dublin are full of broken down Jand 
agents and others, who imagine that 
they have been ruined by our agitation. 
For 100 years the practice in Green 
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the long panel about 80 names—it never 
exceeded 100—but now the Government 
have returned to the long panel 250 
names. This, Sir, is what we know as 
equal law and justice in Ireland. I have 
no doubt the Crown will take good care 
that no Land Leaguer shall sit upon my 
jury. Allow me, now, to turn to the his- 
tory given by the Attorney General for 
Ireland, as to how the present agitation 
and disturbances in Ireland arose. A 
more misleading statement, I do not say 
deliberately misleading, was never 
made in this House, and I ought to 
know something about it. The Attorney 
General said that these disturbances 
had nothing to do with the rejection of 
the Bill of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork, and as an evidence of that ex- 
traordinary assertion he pointed out 
that during the month of October rents 
were paid in Ireland with considerable 
freedom and regularity. That is per- 
fectly true, but those kon. Members who 
have followed the course of events in 
Ireland will know what the reason was. 
When the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork was brought forward in this House 
it will be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that there was delivered from 
the Front Bench by the Chief Secretary, 
a speech in which the right hon. 
Gentleman maintained that there was no 
case for the reduction of the rents in Ire- 
land. He did not confute our arguments, 
but he asserted that we had made out 
no case for reduction of rents in Ireland. 
At that time the Irish landlords and 
agents reflected the tone of the speeches 
of Lord Salisbury and the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, that there should 
be no reduction of rent that winter. 
Now, I assert that if that attitude 
had been attempted to be main- 
tained in Ireland, a condition of things 
would have been arrived to which I look 
forward with considerable alarm, and 
what has occurred in Ireland would have 
been mere child’s play compared with 
what would have happened. We had 
only returned to Ireland a few weeks 
when we became aware of a total change 
in the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and a condition of things was 
brought about of so peculiar a nature 
that I do not think a counterpart of it 
ean be found in the whole civilized 
world. The position which we occupied 
in Ireland was a most peculiar one. We 
did not enjoy the confidence of our 
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governors; we dare not be seen talking 
to them, or be seen going to their 
official residences, and we were obliged 
to grope about in the dark and obtain 
our information from outside sources. It 
was not, therefore, until after some three 
weeks had elapsed that we discovered 
through certain secret channels that tho 
Government had abandoned the attitude 
taken up by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in this House, and had entered 
upon a course which we had frequently 
recommended to successive Irish Go- 
vernments, although it had always been 
indignantly repudiated here—namely, 
that of putting pressure upon the Irish 
landlords to do their duty. I have re- 
peatedly urged Irish Governments to do 
that, and so far from blaming the Go- 
vernment for the pressure which they 
did place upon the Irish landlords I give 
them all credit for it. I say, further, 
that they have reaped the reward of 
what they did, because the difficulties 
they have to contend with now are as 
nothing compared with what they would 
otherwise have been. In that fact you 
have a reason why the present circum- 
stances did not arise sooner than they did 
in Ireland, and that when they did arise 
they were confined to ‘solated localities. 
After a certain time it became manifest 
that while the Government were putting 
very great pressure upon the Irish land- 
lords to substantially reduce their rents, 
and even to reduce judicial rents which 
Lord Salisbury said could not be re- 
duced—and while large reductions were 
made by many landlords headed by the 
Duke of Devonshire—it became evident 
that there was a considerable body of 
landlords who would not listen to reason, 
but who insisted upon having their 
pound of flesh. Are we told here that 
because certain Irish landlords refuse to 
listen to reason that that is an argument 
for destroying the relations between the 
two countries? No doubt, it was an 
argument for us to advise and put for- 
ward the Plan of Campaign. We Gis- 
covered that a very considerable number 
of Irish landlords would neither be 
coerced nor persuaded by the Chief 
Secretary, and that they were deter- 
mined to have their pound of flesh. 
We then decided to recommend the poliey 
since known as the Plan of Campaign. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Helmes) says that the prophecies 
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dulged in by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), as to 
the probable consequences of the rejec- 
tion of his Bill, have not been fulfilled 
in Ireland; and that, consequently, fewer 
evictions have occurred than usually 
take place at such seasons. It is true 
that fewer evictions have occurred, but 
why is it that fewer evictions have oc- 
curred? Why, itisowing to two things 
~—first, the tremendous pressure put 
upon the landlords by the Government ; 
and secondly, to the action of the Plan 
of Campaign. Ithink I can prove, to 
the satisfaction of every intelligent man 
in this House, that what I say is trae— 
namely, that on those estates where the 
landlords were pressing their tenants, 
pressure was put upon those landlords 
by the Government, with the result, 
practically, of putting a stop to evictions 
altogether. I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House for a few minutes—I 
will not dwell long upon it, because I 
know that a good deal has been said 
on the subject already—to this question 
of the speech delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, at Bristol, in November—a 
time when he seemed to be under the 
impression that he had solved the Irish 
problem 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micwart Htcxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): No, no! 

Mr. DILLON: That has been the 
impression of a great many of his Pre- 
decessors, but it has always ended in 
a. He said in the speech 
to which I allude, that— 

“The County Courts had exercised their 

wer under the law with firmness and with 
justice, and the Government had brought what 
pressure they could,’’ 
and that is very strong language— 
‘acting always within the law, to bear upon 
those few landlords who would not follow the 
example of their more generous fellows."’ 
Well, I will say a few words in refer- 
ence to the action of the County Court 
Judges, and then I will make a few 
observations as to what, from my own 
knowledge, I can say has been the pres- 
sure brought to bear on the landlords 
by the Government. The Chief Secre- 
tary, afterwards, when under examina- 
pe in the Dublin Police Court, said, 

at 


“ He always had in his mind, when he spoke 


of the firmness and justice of the County Court i 
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Judges, the action of County Court Judge 
Curran, in the county of Kerry.” 

I will ask the House to listen to me 
attentively whilst I go into the question 
of the ‘firmness and justice” of County 
Court Judge Curran, because I maintain 
that if ever there was anything done by 
the Irish Government calculated to bring 
law in Ireland into disrepute and ridi- 
cule, it was the action of County Court 
Judge Curran in the county of Kerry. 
I think that when I have read the few 
extracts I have here in reference to 
Judge Curran’s proceedings—his parody 
of all law in the County Courts of Kerry 
—most hon. Members on both sides of 
the House will be ready to agree with 
me. First of all, I will take the case 
of an agent named Fitzgerald against 
Michael Meehan, tenant, heard at 
the Tralee Quarter Sessions last 
November. It was a yearly tenancy; 
the tenant owed £94 10s. up to the 25th 
March. The County Court Judge said 
to the landlord’s representative—who 
was a Mr. Hill—‘‘Have you the re- 
motest chance of recovering this big sum 
due?” “A portion of it,” said Mr. 
Hill. ‘‘ What portion?” asked the 
Judge; “£4 10s. out of £94?” * Half, 
at least,” replied Mr. Hill. “If the 
arrears are cleared within a reasonable 
time, the landlord will give a 25 per cent 
reduction of the rent.” His Honour— 
‘‘ If the arrears are paid within a reason- 
able time! Where is the use of talking 
nonsense? The arrears could not be 
paid within a ‘reasonable time,’ unless 
you can get blood out of a turnip.’’ The 
Judge then let off the tenant with the 
payment of a gale of rent, which 
amounted to one-fifth of the whole sum 
due. I take up another case—that of a 
tenant on Lord Headley’s estate, who 
had lent money to the landlord and had 
got the estate into his own hands, and.was 
proceeding as mortgagee in possession. 
The tenant was a lady named Mary 
Moynihan, who came up decreed for a 
year’s rent. Now, the year’s rent was 
£40, and Mrs. Moynihan admitted that 
she had lent Lord Headley £500, the 
whole of which she had not succeeded in 
getting back from him until the other 
day. She admitted that Lord Headley 
had returned her the sum she had lent, 
and yet her application to the Court was 
to get the abatement which for three 
years had been allowed io the other 
tenants, but which Samuel Hussey re- 
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fused to her. Those abatements, it was 
pointed out, if now allowed, would cut 
down her rent from £40 to £19. Mr. 
Hussey opposed the application to the 
best of his ability; but his Honour said 
that he would bring the rent down from 
£40 to £19. Mr. Hussey thereupon ex- 
claimed—‘‘ It is all over now, but it is 
the lowest farm in Kerry.”” Remember 
that she had accommodated her land- 
lord to the extent of £500, so that there 
is little question as to her ability to pay. 
And yet one of the greatest crimes urged 
against us is that some of tho tenants 
whom we have asked to join the Plan 
of Campaign could pay if they liked. 
Those are only two examples of the 
manner in whick Judge Curran at- 
tempted to administer justice in Kerry. 
Here is his method of dealing with 
‘*Moonlighters.” Two or three men 
were brought before him charged at the 
Tralee Sessions with ‘ Moonlighting.” 
Judge Curran addressed these men in 
this language— 

‘*T am satisfied from the evidence and from 
your appearance that you are the ringleaders 
for everything bad. Now, as you are the ring- 
leaders for everything bad, 1 am going to make 
you the ringleaders for everything good. What 
I do now is to affirm the conviction and sentence. 
I will sentence you to three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, but will let you out on 
your recognizances ; and if, within three months, 
no “Moonlighting’’ takes place within 15 
miles of Tralee, you will never be called upon 
to put in an appearance.”’ 


I ask hon. Gentlemen, is not this almost 
incredible? Would they believe it if 
they had not here his own words? His 
words were—‘‘I am satisfied from the 
evidence that you are the ringleaders for 
everything bad.” These men were ac- 
cused of midnight marauding — they 
were leaders of a band of Moonlighters 
—and yet Judgo Curran set them at 
liberty on their own recognizances! Is 
it any wonder that Mr. Townsend-Trench 
should write to 7he Times, and ask whe- 
ther these Moonlighters would not 
agree with him in wondering ‘‘ whether 
cowardice, incompetence, and shame 
can suggest tactics more insulting to the 
British Constitution ?’’ Such was the 
course adopted by the County Court 
Judge Curran, and what was the 
sequel to this extraordinary story? 
These unfortunate men—if they were 
unfortunate—were called up at the last 
Tralee Quarter Sessions, and, as ill-luck 
would have it, the night Lefure the three 
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months expired, 12 miles away, in a dis- 
trict with which they had no connection 
whatever, a case of moonlighting took 
place, and this Judge, therefore, sent 
the men to prison to serve out their sen- 
tence, and they are now in gaol serving 
it out. The district in which the men 
resided had been quiet; but 12 miles 
away from their dwelling-place an out- 
rage took place, and the beautiful incon- 
sistency of the Judge’s mind is made 
manifest by the reflection that if the 
people who perpetrated the outrage 
were in any way connected with the 
men about to be sentenced, they would 
have waited until the next evening be- 
fore going upon their maurauding expe- 
dition. I have said so much about 
Judge Curran because the subject is a 
serious and important one, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—who is responsible for the go- 
vernment of Ireland— having boasted, as 
part of the means on which he relies for 
the restoration of law and order in Ire- 
land, and for instilling a respect for law 
in the minds of the people, that he has 
sent this extraordinary Judge into the 
moonlighting district of Kerry. And 
now I would give a short extract from a 
letter in which this Judge indignantly 
describes his good deeds to the tenantry 
on the Glenbeigh estate. He says, de- 
scribing his own action, and speaking 
in his own defence, that after he had 
given the decrees in the Killarney 
Court House in reference to the Glen- 
beigh tenants, he put the decrees into 
his pocket unsigned, went down to 
Tralee, and wrote to Colonel Turner and 
Father Quilter, asking them to meet 
him; and told Colonel Turner and 
General Buller that he would not sign 
the decrees because he meant to alter 
them if, on consultation with Father 
Quilter, he found the necessities of the 
case warranted it. And he says trium- 
phantly—in the tone of a man entitled 
to be proud of his own feeling for the 
tenants— 

‘“*I wrote to General Buller that I was con- 
vinced the landlord would agree to any altera- 
tion I thought fit to make.” 

I put it to the House, was such asystem 
of administering justice ever heard of 
outside some Eastern land? We might 
almost imagine Judge Curran sitting 
under a palm tree in the dress of an 
Eastern cadi. So much for Judge Cur- 
ran. I now wish to speak for a few 
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moments about the pressure put upon 
the Jandlords by the Goctehindes. as to 
which so much has been said. I do not 
see what object can be served by burk- 
ing matters of this kind, or shutting 
our eyes to facts that are absolutely 
patent to usin Ireland. We have been 
obliged to grope in the dark for evidence 
of the pressure exercised by the Go- 
vernment of Ireland upon the landlords, 
but as to its existence we have not the 
slightest doubt. What occurred in the 
case of that man on whose behalf Cap- 
tain Plunkett, the well-known Resident 
Magistrate, interfered? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), in 
trying to defend the Government in re- 
lation to the matter, stated that Captain 
Plunkett simply wrote a letter to Messrs. 
Guinness and Mahon, the agents; but 
has anyone read the letter which Messrs. 
Guinness and Mahon wrote, and which 
no attempt has been made to contradict? 
I will ask the House to listen to the 
statement made by Messrs. Guinness 
and Mahon as to the interview which 
took place between them and Captain 
Plunkett—the statement made by them 
in a letter published in Zhe Times. It 
reads :— 
Dec. 6, 1886. 

“My Dear—— 

‘**T send a short statement and a copy of a 
letter from Mr. Plunkett, R.M., of which I 
do not complain. But he called afterwards, and 
pressed the matter much further, and did it 
cautiously. 

**He conveyed that unless the landlady ac- 
cepted a year’s rent instead of three and a-half 
years’, and gave a clear receipt, and paid costs, 
£50, protection would not be afforded to her 
caretakers ’— 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacm) 
(Bristol, W.): Willthe hon. Gentleman 
do Captain Plunkett the justice to read 
his reply to that imputation ? 

Mr. DILLON: I will read his reply 
to the accusation, if I have it ; and, ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman desires it, I will 
read some of his evidence in the Police 
Court. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Captain Plunkett wrote to The Zimes im- 
mediately he saw the letter to which the 
hon. Member refers, distinctly contra- 
dicting the accusation. 

Mr. DILLON: Although I am no 
friend of land agents, I am perfectly 
willing to take the statement of Messrs. 


Mr. Dillon 
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Guinness and Mahon against that of 
Captain Plunkett. I would give Cap- 
tain Plunkett full credit for his denial ; 
if I had his letter I should be most 
happy to read it, but I fear it is not 
amongst my papers. I wish to finish 
reading the letter of Messrs. Guinness 
and Mahon. They say— 

** Under these circumstances she is disposed 

to strike and surrender her rights, and take 
anything she can get. Her income is very 
small, not more than is absolutely necessary for 
her support, and she is coerced.”’ 
That is the account of the landlord’s 
own agent. I find I have here the letter 
of Captain Plunkett, in reply to the 
statement I have read. He says :— 

‘My attention has been called to a letter in 
your issue of th 13th inst. signed ‘ Erigena.’ 
As it is evident that I am the divisional magis- 
trate referred to as having called on the firm of 
land agents, and stated that, unless the land- 
lady accepted a year's rent instead of three 
and a-half, protection would not be afforded 
her caretaker, I beg to give this statement 
the most unqualified contradiction.”’ 


Yes, but unfortunately, I think the 
position is made very much worse for 
the Government and Captain Plunkett, 
because I would direct attention to the 
fact that he denies especially calling 
on the land agents, and stating that 
‘‘unless the landlady acepted a year’s 
rent instead of three and a-half years.” 
He explained afterwards, in the Court 
—he tried to get out of this state- 
ment by saying that he only asked 
the landlady to accept a year’s rent in- 
stead of three and a-half years, ‘‘ pend- 
ing a settlement,” wishing thereby to 
avoid an eviction. Therefore, his con- 


tradiction was practically quite consis- 
tent with the statement made by Messrs. 
Guinness and Mahon, that unless the 
landlady accepted a year’s rent instead 
of three and a-half years’ rent, and gave 
a clear receipt, and paid the <osts, pro- 
tection would not be afforded to her care- 


taker. I have not in my own mind a 
shadow of a doubt that Captain Plunkett 
did make that representation to the land 
agents. Now, to show hon. Members 
the value of Captain Plunkett’s word— 
and if the question of credibility between 
himself and Messrs. Guinness and Mahon 
has to be considered it is necessary to do 
this—I would read a word or two from 
some sworn evidence given by Captain 
Plunkett in the Police Court. He was 
examined, amongst others, by Mr. 
Adams, and he said— 
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“It was not in consequence of representations 

made to me by General Buller that I went to 
Guinness, Mahon & Co.’s office. General Buller 
forwarded me a letter which he had received, 
about which I went to Guinness and Mahon’s 
office”’ 
That is to say, he swore, first of all, that 
he did not go to Messrs. Guinness and 
Mahon’s office, in consequence of repre- 
sentations from General Buller; and 
when the letter was produced out of 
counsel’s pocket, and handed to him, 
which letter he received before he went 
to the office of these gentlemen, a visible 
tremor passed through him, and he said 
he went to Messrs. Guinness and Mahon’s 
office and did his best to effect a settle- 
ment. He said— 

**Tt would not be accurate to say I did my 
best to bring about a settlement, because I 
might have done better.”’ 

Then the letter was produced, and in 
reply to questions then addressed to 
him, he said— 

‘The statement in my letter, that I did my 

best to bring about a settlement, was substan- 
tially true.’’ 
He did not admit that he had ever said 
this until he was confronted with the 
statement in his own handwriting. He 
was then asked whether he had inter- 
fered in a deserving case, and he said— 
“IT do not know what is meant by a 
deserving case.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, *‘ that I was ignorant 
of most of the circumstances of the case. I 
heard that three years’ rent was due. I did not 
know whether the tenant was able to pay or 
not. I suggested the acceptance of one year's 
rent, pending a settlement. I did not suggest 
a composition. I never saw the tenant or his 
farm, and do not know where his farm is, or 
how near I was toit. I could not say if I was 
told by anyone that the tenant was unable to 
pay. I donot know if he was unable to pay. 
Ido not know what was in this case to dis- 
tinguish it from that of any other tenant. I do 
not know how much land he had, or if he had 
any farm at all.” 

Now, I ask hon. Members, is it not the 
merest folly and nonsense to tell us that 
when an executive officer of the Govern- 
ment swears in the Dublin Police Court 
that with him lay the power to give or 
refuse protection to the caretakers of the 
farm, to give more men or withdraw those 
who were there whenever he thought 
fit, and then goes to the land agents 
in Dublin, and asks that a settlement 
should be arrived at in order to avoid 
eviction, is thatnot putting pressure upon 
the landlord? If that is not pressure, I 
do not know what pressure is, or what it 
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possibly could be. I know the land- 


lords themseives consider it as much 
pressure as I and my friends have ever 
put upon them. This much I will say 
—that I have been accused by influen- 
tial gentlemen of engaging in one of the 
most immoral conspiracies that have 
ever been carried on in any civilized 
country; but if I did engage in that 
conspiracy I never undertook to defend 
acase in Ireland yet in which I did not 
satisfy myself, as far as I could, by 
inquiry, that justice was on our side; 
and I never yet went to put pressure on 
a landlord when I could stand up—or 
would be obliged to stand up in Court— 
and, under examination, admit that I 
knew nothing about the circumstances 
of the case, that I did not know whether 
or not a man could pay, and that I did 
not know whether he had a farm at all. 
Well, that is one case which bears 
upon that question of pressure about 
which we have heard so much. With 
the permission of the House, I will, just 
for a moment, bring under its notice 
another case—and a very interesting 
case—in which pressure was put upon a 
landlord. ‘The case is all the more in- 


teresting because I think it has not yet 


been made public—I refer to the case 
of Mr. John Madden, of County Mo- 
naghan. On that gentleman’s estate the 
tenantry are in a condition of the 
greatest possible poverty, owing to 
circumstances over which they have no 
control ; because I am convinced that a 
more honest and deserving people do 
not exist in Ireland. These people are 
reduced to extreme poverty owing to 
failure of their small stock, and the fall 
in prices of butter, and the decline of 
an industry in which the women used to 
engage. The agent has been in negotia- 
tion with the tenants for a considerable 
number of months, endeavouring to 
come to some settlement, but the terms 
he offered the tenants they could not 
accept. On the 9th October, in writing 
to the priest, the Rev. P. McKeon, the 
representative of the tenantry, he used 
language which I will read—I have all 
his correspondence. He wrote— 


** Rosslea Manor Estate. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 8th inst., for which I am obliged. Hither- 
to all overtures for a settlement have come 
from the landlord, as the tenants have not made 
any proposal.’’ 


Then he goes on to say— 
[ Eighth Night. | 
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“T would suggest that you should see or 
communicate with the tenants named in the list 
which I sent you, and that they should make 
some proposal, stating what sum they would be 
prepared to pay down in cash on or before Ist 

rox., on getting a receipt in full up to Ist 

ovember, 1885. If they do this, as I have 
already stated, any proposal made will receive 
most careful consideration ; and I feel sure the 
entire matter will be settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties.” 


Accordingly, the priest assembled the 
tenants, and put the agent’s terms be- 
fore them, and a certain number agreed 
to offer one year’s rent, with costs. A 
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now appears on the scene, and on the 
2nd of January I received a most re- 
markable letter from a priest of the 
district. He wrote— 


‘‘T had a long conversation to-day with the 
| County Inspector, Mr. Lynch. He wanted to 
know from me the true state of affairs before 
the evictions are carried out. Athol Dudgeon 
wrote a very long statement of the case to the 
Government, part of which he read to me. He 
(Mr. Lynch) said to me that even yet, if any 
understanding could be arrived at between Mr. 
Madden and the tenants, that it would be better 
for them than undergo the hardships of eviction 
| at this time uf year; that the worst feature the 
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hundred and fifty tenants were under Government saw in the case was the tenants 


decree of eviction. On a subsequent | going to Mr. Madden and saying to him, ‘ Accept 
this for a clear receipt or we will not pay.’ ” 


day the agent came down, and the offer | 
agreed upon was made to him, but he | But that was the very thing which the 
refused it, saying that he had _ no/| tenants were invited to do by the agent. 


authority to accept such terms. Then 
he writes a letter, in which he says— 


‘I expected to see you on last Friday. 
Several of the tenants against whom decrees 


have been obtained attended and asked for a | 


clear receipt up to the 1st November, 1885, on 
payment of one year's rent, stating that they 
were under the impression that I had made this 
offer in my correspondence with you.” 


He had used language open to that in- 
terpretation. He continued— 

““T stated that such was not the case, and 
that I had no authority to accept any less sum 
than that stated in the list I forwarded you 
some time ago, but that I would communicate 
with Mr. Madden.” 

We now come down to November, 1886. 
The next stage in the proceedings was 
this: The tenants appealed to me, send- 
ing a deputation to Dublin, and I declare 


most solemnly that until that deputation | 


| They went on to say— 


“Would it not be better for them to offer 
whatever rent they were able, say three-quarters 
of a year’s rent, and let the evictions pend 
over, say, for 12 months ?”’ 


It has heen told you that the Sheriff ap- 
plied for 1,000 police, and that the evic- 
tions were very soon to have taken place ; 
but I suppose that the Government did 
not like the look of the job, and from 
what I have seen of the district I think 
they will like it less than they did. 
This was the first suggestion; but the 
proceedings brokedown. But the work- 
house in the district was noticed to re- 
ceive 650 human beings, and in January 
last the police were concentrated to turn 





out these 135 families—when the snow 
lay six inches deep in the fields. I 
went down to Rosslea; the Chief Secre- 


arrived there and asked me to take| tary for Ireland proclaimed the meet- 
their case up I had never even heard, ings, but I held four meetings, and 
the name of the estate, and did not| the evictions have not yet taken place. 
know there was any trouble existing on|I warn the right hon. Gentleman 
it. They came up to me in my own|that if he proceeds to have these 
house in Dublin, and asked whether I| cruel evictions carried out against a 
would encourage them to adopt the| people who are anxious to pay what 
Plan of Campaign. I talked the matter| they can, as I am certain they are, 


over with them for an hour, feeling ex- 
tremely reluctant to move in the matter, 
as it was in Protestant Ulster, and I 
was afraid the tenants would not join 
together. However, it seems that the 
district in question is a mountainous 
one, and is chiefly inhabited by Catho- 
lics, who were determined to go into 
the Plan with me if I would help them, 
but without me if I would not. Ulti- 
mately I agreed to help them, and they 
adopted the Plan. ‘The Government 


Mr. Dillon 


against a people reduced to poverty in 
spite of hard and incessant industry, 
the whole of England, as well as Ire- 
land, will cry ‘‘Shame!”’ Are we to 
see the evictions at Rosslea carried out ? 
Are we to see 1,000 armed men gathered 
together, at an enormous expense to the 
country, to turn out these families, until 
it is proved that they have refused to 
pay? I kave heard it said, forsooth, 
that I am responsible for the Rosslea 
evictions and for the Glenbeigh evic- 
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tions. These men say what suits their 
arguments. When it suits their pur- 
pose they accuse Irish Members of 
inciting men not to pay who were able 
to do so. The Attorney General for 
Ireland has told the House that the 
Glenbeigh evictions would not have 
been saved by the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), because the people would 
have been unable to take advantage of 
it, and yet their houses have been 
burnt down over their heads. But I 
say I never heard of the estate at all 
until the houses were burnt down; I 
never knew that Mr. Rowland Winn 
had an estate in Ireland until I saw it 
in the newspapers. Before I dispose of 
this case of Rosslea I wish to say a few 
words more, because it is one which will 
be often heard ofin this House. I shall 
read particulars of a few cases which 
have been placed in my hands bya local 
priest. Here is a list of town lands. 
The rent of one group in 1856 amounted 
to £46 12s., and the present rent is 
£85 15s. In the next case the rents 


amountedin 1854 to £53 15s., and the 
present rents amount to £113 14s. 


These rents have, in some cases, been 
doubled, and more than doubled; and 
I observe in the list one case in which 
the rent has been raised from £4 to 
£16. Here, then, at all events, we have 
acase of real inability to pay. I say 
that I have had no hand or part in stir- 
ring up truuble on this estate. It was 
only when I was sent to at Dublin and 
told that the tenants were determined, 
as a last resource, to fall back on the 
Plan of Campaign, that I had anything 
to do with the matter. I wish, by way 
of warning and appeal, tc say to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
should pause before going on with an- 
other case, for, as sure as he does so, 
it will be quoted again and again in 
this country and in Ireland as a 
shameful act of injustice and oppres- 
sion. Then, Sir, I come to the case of 
Bodyke, in the County of Clare, where 
Colonel O’Callaghan has been at war 
with his tenants for upwards of five 
years. His estate was notoriously one 
of the most rack-rented in the South of 
Ireland, and, if hon. Members have 
patience, I will read some examples of 
the reductions which have been made 
in the rents on this estate by the Land 
Court. These are some of them— 
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Old Rent. Judicial Rent. 
£83 
80 
40 
28 
31 
43 
7 3 15 
12 6 0 


aud so on. These judicial rents have 
been left at a much higher rate than 
the Government valuation; the tenants 
asked fora reduction of 25 per cent, and 
Colonel O’Callaghan refused to make 
any reduction. Well, Sir, these tenants 
are impoverished by long continued 
rack renting, the most cruel that has 
been carried on in the South of Ireland. 
And what is the state of the case to-day ? 
Will the House believe that on Tuesday 
last about 1,000 men were concentrated 
in order to carry out these evictions, and 
came with all the implements of war, pre- 
pared for a prolonged campaign of a fort- 
night, which it was considered would be 
necessary for the ponperes and the work- 
house were asked to be ready to receive 
32 families? This armed force of 1,000 
men, and even the whole armed force of 
England, is to be placed at the disposal of 
the Sheriff, and loss of life, perhaps, is 
to take place, because of the madness— 
the insane action of this man. I said 
that last Tuesday was fixed for carrying 
out these ruthless and barbarous evic- 
tions; but I understand that they are 
postponed, in consequence of the feeling 
of the people, until a larger force is got 
together to carry them out. If you do 
carry them out, I say that it will make 
the whole of England and Scotland ring 
with the shame of the thing. I will not 
longer weary the House with this story 
of evictions. I know that more will be 
heard of it hereafter; and no doubt the 
time will come in this country when 
the conscience of the people will be 
awakened to the crime that has been 
perpetrated in allowing these immense 
masses of men to be placed at the dis- 
posal of persons so dead to every sense 
of Christian charity and every principle 
of right. If I wanted to say more on 
this subject I might read a long state- 
ment in Zhe Times, written evidently by 
an enemy of the Nationalist cause, who 
laments that the proceedings of Colonel 
O’Callaghan have been viewed with con- 
cern, ‘‘ especially by persons of his own 


[ Eighth Night.} 
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class,’”’ a statement which I think ought 
to be enough to carry conviction to every 
mind. One or two words with reference 
to the latest contribution which we have 
had from a very distinguished person on 
the Irish Question. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) made a speech the 
other day at Newcastle, which was re- 
peated in this House this evening by a 
Liberal follower of the noble Marquess. 
The noble Marquess, speaking on this 
subject, with a never failing spring of 
hope, announced to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence that he had at last found the solu- 
tion of the Irish Question. He invited 
all classes of the people to assemble at 
the Round Table, and finally to close up 
the Irish Question by some system of 
migration or emigration. The noble 
Marquess, growing enthusiastic over the 
question, said — 

‘““We have here indeed, in my judgment, a 
roblem to solve upon which all Parties—the 
rish Party, the British Party, Liberal Unionists 

and Liberal Home Rulers and Conservatives— 
might meet together to sec whether some re- 
medy cannot be applied to this, the great and 
pressing and the immediate problem, which 
hinders the recovery of Ireland from its past 
misfortunes.” 

With reference to the congested dis- 
tricts which the noble Marquess is san- 
guine enough to believe that he could 
uncongest, and so bring the Irish Ques- 
tion to an end, I ask the House to view 
the facts I have here in connection with 
the growth of this question of the con- 
gested districts and the mal-distribution 
of the population of Ireland, which, so 
far as | know, have never been under 
the attention of this House. It is per- 
fectly untrue, and notoriously untrue to 
the mind of any traveller in Ireland, to 
say that the country is over-populated. 
Ireland is crowded in the poor districts 
and it is depopulated in the rich dis- 
tricts. I ask the House to listen to some 
facts which I will bring to their notice, 
and which are familiar to us from child- 
hood. They tellastory which is simple, 
which accounts for the congestion in 
some districts, and which if you Eng- 
lishmen had learnt by suffering, would 
have sown the same hatred in your 
hearts as it has in the hearts of Irish- 
men. I will take four of the richest 
counties of Ireland, and I ask you 
to compare the populations at three 
periods. 


Mr. Dilion 
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Pop. Pop. Pop. 

1841. 1851. 1881. 
Kildare .114,488 95,723 75.798 
Limerick . 281,638 208,684 142,069 
Meath . 183,828 140,748 7,451 
Tipperary. 435,553 331.567 199,602 


Thus we see that in 40 years the popula- 
tion of Tipperary has decreased by 
236,000, or by more than half the en- 
tire population! Can you wonder now 
why Tipperary became famous for the 
shooting of landlords when you recollect 
that every single man was driven out by 
main force from the home of his fathers ? 
Take some poorer counties, the popula- 
tions of which at the same periods were 
as follow :—Mayo, population in 1841, 
388,887; in 1851, 274,499; in 1881, 
245,212. The population of Kerry in 
1841 was 293,880; in 1851, 238,254; in 
1861, 201,800; in 1871, 196,516, there 
being a small increase over those last 
figures for the year 1881. Kerry is the 
only county in Jreland in which there 
has been any actual increase of popula- 


tion. These figures are eloquent to the 
mind of the man who reflects on 
them beyond anything which we 


ean say, and they show that the 
congested state of some districts in Ire- 
land is the result of the operation of evil 
laws and an evil system, and until you 
destroy that, to talk of emigration re- 
storing prosperity to Ireland is mere 
moonshine. I say, further, that it will 
end in disaster and defeat; that it will 
end in the waste of English money and 
in widespread demoralization in Ireland. 
I will quote a few statistics for one 
county, the county of Galway, which is 
peculiar in this respect, that in the 
eastern portion of it there is some of the 
finest land and in the western portion 
some of the poorest in Ireland. Taking 
first the poor baronies:—Aran has an 
area of 11,288 acres; valuatior in 1881, 
per acre, 3s.; the population from 1841 
to 1881 has only increased by 10 per 
cent. Ballinahinch has an area of 
194,584 acres; valuation per acre, 2s. ; 
the population has decreased 26 per cent 
in a few years. Moycullen has an area 
of 220,233 acres; valuation per acre, 
ls. 6d.; the population had decreased 
19°44 per cent between 1841 and 1831. 
Ross has an area of 98,631 acres; valua- 
tion 1s. 3d. per acre; the population had 
decreased in that period 15°35 per cent. 
Mark that in some of the poorest 
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baronies there has been an actual in- 
crease of population in the last 10 years. 
I now come to the rich baronies. Athenry 
has an area of 25,782 acres; valuation 
per acre, 9s.; the population, which in 
1841 was 8,179, had decreased in 1881 
to 3,793, or 53°62 per cent. Dunkellin 
has an area of 83,372 acres; valuation 
per acre, 8s. 6d.; the population, which 
was in 1841 28,207, had decreased in 
1881 to 11,958, or 57°60 per cent. Kil- 
connell has an area of 64,819 acres; 
valuation per acre, 10s.; the population, 
which was 17,162 in 1841, had decreased 
in 1881 to 7,569, or 55°88 per cent. 
Longford has an area of 99,504 acres ; 
valuation, 10s. per acre; the population 
in 1841 was $3,069, and in 1881 it had 
declined to 13,137, showing a decrease 
of 60°27 per cent. Finally, Loughrea, 
with an area of 65,179 acres, valuation 
7s. an acre, had a population in 1841 of 
18,797, which in 1881 was 8,597, there 
having been a decrease of 54°26 per 
cent. Well, Sir, I ask if the House can 
have a tale more instructive than this? 
You talk about the evils of Ireland. 
What has been the result of this system 
against which we have struggled, and 
for struggling against which I am to 
stand on my trial next week—the system 
which has driven from nearly every acre 
of good land in Ireland as fine a popula- 
tion as ever put spade into the earth; 
driven Irishmen to America to become 
dynamitards and generally haters of 
English rule, or driven them to become 
torments to you by congesting the moun- 
tain sides of Connaught? Listen to 
what the statistics relating to the level- 
ling of houses in the baronies of Galway 
tell us. In the barony of Athenry 700 
houses were levelled in 40 years; in the 
barony of Dunkellin 2,200 houses were 
levelled in 40 years; in the barony of 
Kilconnell 1,700; in the barony of Long- 
ford 3,300; and in the barony of Lough- 
rea 1,500 houses. I ask any English 
Member, be he Conservative or Liberal, 
whether, in view of the facts I have 
stated to the House, can you wonder 
that you have disorder, crime, and 
outrage in Ireland? Can you won- 
der that this is so, especially when 
you remember that probably not one 
of these 6,000 or 7,000 houses levelled 
in Galway in 40 years, was levelled 
without leaving a family as a curse to 
your rule? To hear at this time of day 
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men talk about solving the Irish Ques- 
tion by migration or emigration, or by 
any of the other pacifics which have 
heen preached, investigated, and tried 
before and failed, is ridiculous. I have 
always entertained a strong view on the 
question of migration, and it is this—I 
have never altered it—that the migra- 
tion of the population of Ireland must 
be a gradual, a slow, a very slow, pro- 
cess to be a successful one. It must 
arise from natural causes just as the 
crowding of the population of bad dis- 
tricts arises from the operation of the 
law. Give the people fair play, give 
them a little assistance, where assistance 
is seen to be useful ; but above all things 
give them liberty. They will find their 
own way back to the rich land of their 
own country without the assistance of 
the most noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington), or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who 
now governs Ireland; and I warn the 
Chief Secretary that if he attempts, no 
matter how good and humane his inten- 
tions may be—if he attempts any policy 
of migration—it used to be emigration, 
but now it is migration which is to cure 
the ills of Ireland—if he attempts any 

clicy like that, to be carried out by an 

nglish Executive, while the power 
exists of evicting Irish peasants, it will 
be treated as a policy of extermination. 
He will meet with nothing but disaster, 
with abuse from all sides, and he will 
leave Ireland, like many of his Pre- 
decessors, cordially cursed by all sections 
of the Irish community, though he him- 
self may be firmly convinced that he is 
the most deserving and most ill-treated 
of men. Before I sit down I wish to 
say another word, though I know it is 
not of the smallest use. Fagg tty on? 
I am not likely to trouble the House 
again for a fortnight or three weeks, be- 
cause I have some particular business 
to attend to in Dublin, and, possibly, if 
the Attorney General for Ireland suc- 
ceeds in his present plans, I may not 
trouble the House for a year; but what 
I want to say is this—I have read, and 
read with care, the speeches delivered 
by the Liberal Unionists during the 
autumn, and what puzzles me most is 
this—that all of them, whether they be 
of the Chamberlain wing or of the 
Hartington wing, seem to base their 
whole attitude towards Ireland upon 
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suspicion and distrust; they say you 
must guard yourselves against all danger 
from Ireland. If you believe that, why 
do not you say it honestly, and govern 
us as a Crown Colony at once? If there 
is never to be peace and good fellowship 
and love between the Irish and English 
people, throw the mask away altogether 
and let there be open war. Wedo not 
want that, and we have said so honestly ; 
but so long as the present Executive 
exists in Ireland—aye, if it were to exist 
for 200 years—so long will the present 
state of mutual hate and distrust con- 
tinue. But what J cannot understand 
is why hon. Gentlemen persistently shut 
their eyes to the fact that the basis, the 
foundation, the only foundation, of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) is that he proposes in the future 
to trust, not to suspicion, not to safe- 
guards, but to the hope that there will 
be another future; a future in which a 
condition of things which, recollect, has 
never for a single hour, with the excep- 
tion of a few brief years, existed between 
Ireland and England for 700 years, a 
condition of things in which it will not 
be necessary to provide, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) would, 
against every possible method of annoy- 
ance we could inflict upon England or 
England inflict upon us, but in which the 
two nations can agree to reside together ; 
in which there shall no longer prevail 
between England and Ireland suspicion 
and distrust, and hatred on the one 
hand, and misunderstanding and dis- 
like on the other. I take it that the 
main object of the remaining years of 
the life of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) will be to do away with that 
which he considers to have been a cursed 
and hateful condition of things in the 
ast. He bases his future policy, and 
ases all the future relations between 
the two countries, upon the faith which 
seems strong in him—tkat it is not im- 
ossible to bury the past in oblivion, so 
aras it is one of hatred and mutual 
distrust; and to trust that whatever 
arrangement is to be arrived at between 
the two countries, it shall be worked on 
both sides with good faith, with trust in 
each other, and with an honest and 
mutual desire to carry it to a successful 
issue. 


Mr. Dillon 
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Holdings. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. John Morley.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
——1— 
TOWN HOLDINGS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings do consist of Twenty Mem- 
bers.’’—( Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I do not wish to object to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee; but I should 
like to call attention to the fact that 
most parts of the Kingdom which are 
interested in this question, are repro- 
sented upon the Committee, except 
Wales. Upon enquiry from those who 
take an interest in the question, and 
from the evidence which Members from 
Wales can give, I think it can be made 
clear that no part of the United King- 
dom is so closely and vitally affected in 
the question of Holdings as the Princi- 
pality. It is not too much to say that 
there is scarcely an artizan’s house 
throughout the industrial districts of 
Wales that is freehold. Almost all the 
houses of the working men in the 
Principality have been built on short 
leases. I see there are three Irish 
Members on the Committee. These 
hon. Gentlemen were in the last Par- 
liament able to summon witnesses from 
Ireland, so that the whole case, from an 
Irish point of view, has been set before 
the Committee. I do not complain of the 
representation of Ireland upon the Com- 
mittee; but I put it to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan), who 
moved the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, whether the Committee cannot be 
increased, so that Representatives of 
Wales may be put upon it? 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I, of 
course, have nothing to do with the 
formation of the Committee, except so 
far as the three Irish Members are con- 
cerned. I should be very glad indeed if 
some Welsh Members could be placed 
upon the Committee; but I hope that if 
there are any considerable additions to 
the Committee, a fourth Irish Member 
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will be appointed. In the last Parlia- 
ment, the Committee consisted of 27 
Members, and now it is reduced to 20, 
and the Irish Party have agreed to have 
three Irish Members instead of four 
upon it. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings do consist of Twenty Members :—The 
Committee was accordingly nominated of —Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Tyssen Amherst, Sir John Ellis, 
Mr. Beadel, Mr. Baumann, Viscount Folke- 
stone, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Elton, Mr. Compton 
Lawrance, Sir Henry James, Mr. Asher, Vis- 
count Wolmer, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Fry, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Edward Russell, Mr. A. H. Acland, 
Mr. Crilly, Mr. Gray, and Colonel Nolan, with 
power to send for persons and papers. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum.—(Colonel 
Nolan.) 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
ointed, to inquire into the operation of “ The 
Endowed School Act, 1869,’’ and the amending 
Acts, and to consider and report how far it may 
be expedient to amend the powers exercised 
under them by the Charity Commissioners. 


Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Eighteen Members:—The Committee was ac- 
cordingly nominated of—Mr. William Abraham 
(Glamorgan), Mr. Cohen, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, Mr. Dillon, Mr. John Ellis, Lord Fran- 
cis Hervey, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Courtney Kenny, 
Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Mr. Charles Parker, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Mr. Francis Powell, and Mr. 
John Talbot, with power to send for persons, 

pers, and records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum of the Com- 
mittee.—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 


COTTAGERS’ (ALLOTMENTS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr: Chaplin, Bill to facilitate 
the provision of Allotments for Cottages, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Finch- 
Hatton, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Viscount Curzon, 
Mr. Charles Hall, Captain Selwyn, and Viscount 
Grimston. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 161.] 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 


Ordered, 'That the Select Committee on Per- 
petual Pensions do consist of Seventeen Mem- 
bers :—The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of —Mr. Mundella, Sir Richard Webster, 
Mr. Edward Russell, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
Biddulph, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Salt, Mr. Whitley, 
Mr. Jennings, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Mowbray, 
Mr. William Lowther, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. 
Vernon, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Chance, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh.—( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commrrer— Standing 
Orders Committee, Earl Waldegrave added 
v. Lord Hopetoun. 

Pustic Brrts—First Reading—Glebe Lands*® 
(16). 

Third Reading—Pluralitics Act Amendment * 
(14), and passed. 


GLEBE LANDS BILL, 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Viscount CROSS, in rising to present 
the Bill, said he wished to draw atten- 
tion to two objects which they all had 
in view in dealing with glebe lands. 
One was to facilitate the sale of glebe 
lands in England, and the other was to 
take advantage of such sale of glebe 
lands, for the purpose of securing that 
which would undoubtedly be very bene- 
ficial to a certain class—namely, a large 
number ofsmall allotments. As to the 
first object, he might say that the Bill 
was not compulsory ; it was permissive ; 
and, in the second place, it did not com- 
pel anyone to sell glebe, unless he liked, 
and it did not supplant any of the exist- 
ing legislation, but simply supplemented 
that legislation, and provided easier, 
readier, and safer methods of sale. He 
would point out that in furmer times it 
was said that there was no such good in- 
vestmeat for anyone, and especially for 
the clergy, as green fields ; and, in olden 
times, no doubt that was true, because 
green fields could not be done away 
with, and were really considered a safe 
investment, yielding a safe and ready 
return. But this Bill proceeded on the 
assumption that it was expedient the 
country clergy should be relieved from 
being owners of land, if they wished. 
It was also expedient that so much land 
should not be held in mortmain, as at 
the present moment. He would remind 
their Lordships that great changes un- 
doubtedly had come over the question 
since the idea as to green fields pre- 
vailed. In the first place, they were not 
so good an investment as formerly ; and, 
secondly, there were now a large num- 
ber of more profitable and safer invest- 
ments than green fields opened to the 
general public, and the public preferred 
these investments to those which in- 
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volved more trouble and yielded less 
return. Other changes had taken place 
which had forced people who had to do 
with agriculture to cultivate land in a 
more scientific way than was the casein 
former times. This, combined with 
foreign competition, involved a larger 
expenditure, and more capital, than 
previously, and the clergy were unable 
to provide that increased expenditure. 
The changed value of agricultural pro- 
ducts also made a great difference, and 
good tenants were now much more diffi- 
cult to obtain than formerly. In many 
cases not at all; and where they were, 
only when the land was in good condi- 
tion. Neighbouring landlords had it in 
their power to reduce rents from 20 to 
50 per cent, but it would be simply 
ruinous for the clergy to do that. Then 
there was a worse point behind, and 
that was the case of the tenant who, 
not able to pay his rent, threw up his 
farm. It wasthen thrown on the hands 
of the poor clergyman, and what was he 
to do with it, if he had no money to buy 
stock for it? Besides, clergymen had 
little time to devote to farming. They 
had little experience as landlords, and 
less as tenants. Incumbents were 
looked upon as tenants for life, and, in 
recent years, tenants for life could, 
under the late Earl Cairns’s Act, no 
matter what restrictions had been 
imposed, sell their life interests, and 
have the proceeds invested in, if not 
safer, more profitable securitiesthan land. 
It seemed rather anomalous that, where- 
as ordinary tenants for life could sell 
land without asking anybody’s consent, 
clergymen, who were really tenants for 
life, were not allowed to employ the 
same easy and cheap process, especially 
now, when in many cases their incomes 
were so small. He submitted that 
clergymen were not the best men to 
farm and cultivate lands, and declared 
that this measure would be a relief to 
them, for, whilst simplifying the method 
of dealing with glebe lands, the Bill 
would save expenditure. It might be 
asked why the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Board or the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should not carry out the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but, as to the first, 
they have not a sufficient staff, and 
were a very numerous Body; and, as 
to the latter, they had already too much 
to do, and had large sums of money to 
deal with. The Bill provided that the 
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Land Commissioners should have the 
duty of carrying it out. They were men 
of great experience as to the value of 
land, and had had much to do with en- 
closures, and, besides, they were not 
overburdened with work. If, therefore, 
a clergyman wished to sell glebe, the 
Bill provided that he was to apply to the 
Land Commissioners, who would con- 
sider his application. It would never do 
to let a clergyman, who had only a life 
interest, sell the glebe, simply to put 
money in his pocket; and, therefore, 
certain conditions were placed on the 
sale. He must, in the first place, give 
notice of his intention to the patron, and 
also to the Bishop and the Land Com- 
missioners, and the Land Commissioners 
were not to sanction the sale in any way, 
unless they were of opinion that it would 
be for the benefit, not only of the incum- 
bent, but of the benefice itself. Tho 
Bill, moreover, would prevent the Com- 
missioners, and any clergyman selling 
glebe, from including in the sale the 
parsonage house, or any outbuildings, 
gardens, or appurtenances, and, in fact, 
any part of the glebe land which they 
considered to be necessary for the con- 
venience and enjoyment of the parsonage 
house. The object of the measure, in- 
deed, was simply to enable a clergyman 
encumbered with a glebe estate to got 
rid of it, and it was not intended that 
the State should be put to any cost in 
the matter. The Land Commissioners 
were merely made use of as the persons 
most convenient to conduct the transac- 
tion, and all the costs would be borne by 
the vendor or purchaser; and the Com- 
missioners could, if they thought fit, 
order some security for costs to be given. 
The clergyman himself might conduct 
the sale, if he chose; but he could only 
do it subject entirely to the same rules 
as if the Land Commissioners had the 
management of the transaction. After 
the glebe was sold, the purchase money 
was to be paid to the Land Commis- 
sioners themselves; and they were then 
to give a certificate to the purchaser, 
which should be taken, when it was 
registered in the Land Registry, as an 
absolute and indefeasible title. There- 
fore, the costs of legal proceedings would 
be much lessened, if not entirely ob- 
viated, as compared with the existing 
practice. When the purchase money 
came into the hands of the Land Com- 
missioners, they would be empowered to 
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invest it in Government securities, or in 
debenture stocks of any railway com- 
pany in Great Britain or Ireland, under 
certain conditions, such as that it must 
be the stock of any company which had 
for 10 years previously paid a dividend 
on its ordinary stock. The clergyman 
also would not be allowed to sell the re- 
version of minerals. The investments 
fixed by the Bill, as their Lordships 
would see, were not of a character in- 
volving any possibility of doubt, and 
would not be subject to that fluctuation 
of income from which the clergy had so 
seriously suffered. It was proposed that 
the money should be invested in the 
names of the bishop, the patron, and 
the incumbent himself; and provisions 
would be inserted for the purpose of 
preventing the possibility of such in- 
vestment being lost, through the care- 
lessness of trustees. It had been said 
that the clergy were very anxious to get 
rid of their glebes when their houses 
were dilapidated, so as to avoid the 
necessity of repairing them; but, in 
order to meet any such cases, the Land 
Commissioners would have power to 
apply a portion of the purchase money 
to provide for the repair of dilapidations. 
As to the second part of the Bill— 
namely, the purchase of allotments—it 
was proposed by the Government that, 
until some county authority was set up, 
the Sanitary Authority should have 
power to buy the land, and that it 
should rest with the Land Commis- 
sioners when they sold it for that 
purpose, if they could do so without 
loss to the Church, to offer portions of 
the property to the Sanitary Authority, 
in order that poor persons might obtain 
allotments. Sener was given to Sani- 
tary Authorities to borrow money for 
the purchase of the land, with that view. 
With regard to the notices to be given, 
as the circumstances of different cases 
were so various, it was proposed that 
the Land Commissioners should have 
power to make the necessary rules, with 
the approval of the Lord Chancellor, in 
order to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill. In conclusion, he hoped that the 
measure would meet with the assent of 
their Lordships. 

Bill to facilitate the sale of glebe 
lands—Fresented (The Viscount Cross). 


Eart GRANVILLE said, we all had 
great pleasure in welcoming the appear- 
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ance of the noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Cross), in that Assembly, as we 
generally did one who had distinguished 
himself in “‘ another place ;”’ but, at the 
same time, he must say he thought that 
the noble Viscount, probably through his 
inexperience, had rather strained a pri- 
vilege which he found here, but which, 
if 1 remember right, he had not in that 
‘ other place,” in moving without Notice 
the first reading of a Bill. Inthat way, 
the noble Viscount had introduced an 
innovation, which he (Lord Granville) 
hoped would not be allowed in the 
future. The usual practice in their 
Lordships’ House was, that any state- 
ment in regard to the objects of a Bill 
should be made when it came on for a 
second reading. There were some ex- 
ceptions to that rule, particularly when 
Law Lords presented Bills. They 
frequently gave an explanation of the 
objects of the measure on the first read- 
ing, but never, as far as he knew, with- 
out giving previous Notice of their in- 
tention to doso; and he thought it was 
better it should be so. It was quite 
by chance that he had come down to 
the House, because there was merely 
formal Business on the Paper ; and no 
doubt other Peers were in the same posi- 
tion. It was, therefore, as it were, only 
through excessive zeal on his part that 
he was enabled to hear the statement of 
the noble Viscount; and he thought it 
would be more convenient if the ordinary 
practice in regard to giving notice of 
such statements were adhered to. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BURY) said, he did not quite agree with 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
as to the practice of the House. He 
believed that not only Law Lords, but 
other Peers, frequently stated the ob- 
jects of their Bills on the first reading, 
in a similar manner to that used by his 
noble Friend. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Not without 
giving notice. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he must confess that the noble Earl 
might be right as regarded the necessity 
of a Notice; indeed, he was afraid that 
he was himself responsible for having 
misled his noble Friend in regard to 
that infant prodigy, the Bill under 
notice. However, the subject had been 
before the world for some time, and no 
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doubt the noble Earl’s knowledge and 
capacity were quite equal to taking in 
the subject of his se Friend’s state- 
ment, even without Notice. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
practice was that Notice should be given 
that such and such subjects would be 
brought forward, and, that appearing 
on the Notice Paper, every Peer knew 
what was to be done. 

Bill read 1*. (No. 16.) 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.}—Setect Commirres—Committee 
of Public Accounts, nominated. 

Private Birt (by Order) — Second Reading — 
Southampton Harbour.*® 

Puntic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Glebe 
Lands * [162]. 

ProvisionaL OrnpER Bu.ts—Second Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) * [127]. 


PARLIAMENT—COUNTY OF LONGFORD 
(NORTHERN DIVISION) ELECTION— 
CLERICAL ERROR. 


Mr. SPEAKER called the attention of 
the House to the Return to the Writ for 
the Election to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Longford 
(Northern Division), in the room of 
Justin M‘Carthy, esquire, who, having 
been returned as a Member for the said 
County of Longford (Northern Division), 
and also for the City of Londonderry, 
had elected to sit for the City of London- 
derry, by which it appeared that Mr. 
Timothy Michael Healy, returned as 
Member for the said County of Long- 
ford (Northern Division), in the room 
of the said Justin M‘Carthy, esquire, 
was by a clerical error described in the 
Return as Mr. Timothy Michael Healey, 
instead of Mr. Timothy Michael Healy, 
and Mr. Cox, Member for East Clare, 
having stated upon his own knowledge 
that the surname of the Member for 
the said County of Longford (Northern 
Division), was Healy, and not Healey. 


Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown 
do attend this House forthwith with the 
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last Return for the County of Long- 
ford (Northern Division), and amend 
the same by correcting the clerical error 
therein. 


The Clerk of the Crown attending 
amended the Return accordingly. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o— 
EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS—COST OF CON- 
STABULARY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the 
total cost to the British taxpayers, in- 
clusive of special allowances, provisions, 
travelling and car expenses, of the force 
of 150 Constabulary employed during 
the last three weeks on special duty 
in connection with the Glenbeigh Evic- 
tions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
The Inspector General reports that the 
total cost under these heads of expendi- 
ture is £421 17s. 9d. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 
asked did that include the additional 
amount of extra pay to 135 of these 
men ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 


I have included it in the answer. 


THAMES PRESERVATION ACT, 1885— 
CONSERVANCY BYE-LAWS. 


Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE (Wilts, 
Cricklade) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether Thames Con- 
servators have framed any bye-laws for 
the preservation of order and of public 
rights on the River Thames ; and, whe- 
ther they have taken any steps to carry 
out the duties laid on them by ‘ The 
Thames Preservation Act, 1885 ?” 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Last year the Conservators of the River 
Thames framed a set of bye-laws under 
the powers conferred on them by Parlia- 
ment in 1885, in which—in consequence 
of Petitions which had been received— 
the Board of Trade suggested some 
alterations. These alterations have been 
accepted by the Conservators; and the 
amended bye- laws, after publication, 
will, in due course, be submitted for 
approval by Order in Council. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCOT- 
LAND)—POOR AND SCHOOL RATES IN 
SKYE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary for Scotland, Whe- 
ther he can supplement the information 
contained in Paper OC. 4772, of 1886, by 
stating the amount of arrears of Poor 
and School Rates on the assessment for 
the year ending Whitsunday 1886, in 
the Island of Skye, due at the Ist of 
September last by owners, by tenants of 
holdings of over £30 of annual rental ; 
and by tenants of holdings less than 
£30 of annual rental respectively ? 

Tat SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) (Manchester, E.): The records of 
the Board of Supervision do not dis- 
tinguish between the arrears of tenants 
of different rentals, and the information 
asked for by tae hon. Member could not 
be obtained for some weeks. I can, 
however, at once state that whereas on 
the 27th of March last the arrears of 
rates from owners and tenants together 
amounted to £5,200; the whole of these 
arrears had been paid by the first week 
in December, with the exception of a 
sum of £60 15s., which was remitted in 
consideration of the poverty of those 
from whom itis due. This answer will 
ee be accepted by the hon. Mem- 

er for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 


as a reply to the Question he has put 
down for Friday next, February 11. 


POST OFFICE—FOREIGN TELEGRAPH 
STATIONS. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will give directions for a 
fresh compilation of the List of Foreign 
Telegraph Stations, as at present there 
are 17 appendices to the original list ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that a new List of Foreign Tele- 
graph Stations is being compiled, and it 
is expected that it will be supplied to all 
Telegraph Offices inthe United Kingdom 
in April next. 


ARKLOW HARBOUR ACT. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What progress 
has been made with the works at Arklow 
Harbour; whether anything has been 
done in regard to the north pier or any 
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dredging at the entrances of the harbour 
and, what progress is being made with 
the works at Greystones ? 

Tur SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said : The south or main pier at 
Arklow has been completed, with the 
exception of some unimportant work 
which is expected to be finished early in 
April. As re the north groyne, the 
concrete blocks have been made, and the 
contractor has given notice that he will 
be able to proceed with the work early 
in March ; but before anything further 
is done, the question of theincidenceofthe 
cost of this portion of the work will have 
to be determined, in accordance with the 

rovisions of the Arklow Harbour Act. 

t is hoped that dredging will not be 
required at the harbour entrance. In 
continuation of the reply which I made 
to a Question of the hon. Member on the 
subject of Greystones Pier and Boatslip 
in September last, I have to say that a 
fresh contract for the execution of the 
works was entered into, but continued 
bad weather has prevented any consider- 
able progress being made. If adequate 
progress is not made by the new con- 
tractor, the contract will be determined, 
and other steps taken for the completion 
of the works. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—DELAYING PAYMENT OF 
RESULT FEES. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the National School 
Teachers are frequently delayed in the 
payment of the result fees due to them 
two or three months after the examina- 
tion; if so, can he state the cause of 
delay, and what steps he proposes to take 
to secure more prompt payment by the 
Commissioners of Education ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicuaEt Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.) : 
If the hon. Member will mention any 
ease in which he thinks undue delay has 
occurred, the Commissioners of National 
Education will be happy to investigate 
it. Speaking generally, the Commis- 
sioners can only say that every effort is 
made by their Department to secure 
prompt payment; and that when delay, 
such as is mentioned in the Question, 
occurs it is the result of irregularity 
in the claim which necessitates inquiries 
and correspondence. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
STABLE FOSTER. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If Constable Foster, 
late of Meath, but now of County Derry, 
served in Belfast during the late riots; 
if, after returning to Meath, he took so 
ill that he had to go to hospital for a 
period of three weeks; if, on leaving 
hospital, his doctor ordered him to a 
northern station for the good of his 
health; if, for spending a few hours 
with his friends the night before his 
transfer, he was ordered back from 
County Derry to County Meath at his 
own expense and fined; what was the 
amount of the said fine; will this fine 
keep him back in his right to promotion ; 
and, will the Government reconsider this 
matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Mrerart Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), in 
reply, said, that the constable named had 
served in Belfast during the riots, and 
subsequently became ill, and was trans- 
ferred to Meath, as mentioned in the 
hon. Member’s Question. Before he 
proceeded to the North he absented 
himself for five hours, and was con- 
victed before a Constabulary Court and 
fined £2. The fine would, as far as it 
went, militate against promotion. There 
did not appear to be any ground to pro- 
ceed further in the matter. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS) — CASUAL 
RELIEF AT ST. GEORGE’S WORK. 
HOUSE. 

Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
action of the Guardians of the Poor as 
regards the applications for casual relief 
on Friday nights at St. George’s Work- 
house, has received the sanction of the 
Local Government Board ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Question of the hon. Member, no doubt, 
refers to the case of James Ayling, who 
was charged at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court with refractory conduct 
while an inmate of the casual ward of 
the St. George’s Union. As regards 
the detention of the man over Sunday, 
his detention was authorized both by 
the Statute and the Regulations of the 
Board. At the casual ward referred to 
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it is the case that each casual pauper is 
placed in a separate compartment, and 
the construction of the ward in separate 
compartments had the sanction of the 
Board. This arrangement is regarded 
as a boon by the wayfarer who is bond 
Jide travelling in search of work, as it 
secures him from close association with 
persons of the ordinary vagrant class, 
while the habitual vagrant regards it 
with disfavour as it prevents the asso- 
ciation which he prefers. It is not 
under any Regulation of the Board that 
the casual paupers are detained in sepa- 
rate compartments on Sundays, when 
not present at religious service. The 
arrangement appears to me to be open 
to objection, and I have given instruc- 
tions that the Guardians should be com- 
municated with on the subject. 
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DOGS—LIABILITY FOR SHOOTING 
STRAY DOGS. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the unsatisfactory 
state of the law regarding the liability 
of farmers who shoot stray and possibly 
mad dogs found wandering among their 
cattle, as shown by the case of ‘‘ Legh 
v. Tickle,” tried in the Northwich 
County Court, on November 17th 1886, 
in which the defendant was fined $15 
for shooting a dog he believed to be 
mad which was wandering on his farm ; 
whether he is aware that great damage 
is frequently done to farmers by dogs 
which are not mad biting their cattle ; 
damage for which the farmer usually 
can get no redress, either because he 
cannot trace the owner, or because the 
owner is without means to compensate 
him; and, whether he will introduce a 
short Bill to give farmers reasonable 
protection from such damage, and power 
to shoot dogs which are found straying 
in their fields, and which they have 
reason to believe will injure their cattle ? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had read in the newspapers the 
case to which the hon. Member referred. 
The learned County Court Judge decided 
that the conduct of the farmer was, 
under the circumstances, unjustifiable, 
the behaviour of the dog forming no 
reason for its destruction. He was not 
aware that great damage was often done 
to farmers by dogs which were not mad 
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biting cattle. He was informed that do 
injuring property might be properly 
destroyed by the owner of the property. 
He could not undertake to introduce a 
Bill giving farmers power to shoot stray 
dogs. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
WINTER ASSIZE COURTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, at the recent Winter Assizes in 
Treland, accused persons from the whole 
of Munster, with the exception of the 
county and city of Waterford, were tried 
in Cork; whether accused persons from 
the county and city of Waterford and 
other remote Leinster counties were tried 
in Dublin; whether enormous expense 
is incurred by the system of transferring 
prisoners and witnesses to distant coun- 
ties, and much inconvenience results 
from the consequent absence of the 
Constabulary from their own counties 
during the prolonged sittings of the 
Trish Winter Assize Courts; whether 
there is any reason to doubt that a Cir- 
cuit of the going Judge from county to 
county, or the grouping of a lesser 
number of counties, and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of Courts, 
would involve much less inconvenience 
and expense; and, whether the present 
arrangement conveniences anybody ex- 
cept the Judges and the Crown counsel ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gizson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: In reply to 
the first paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I have to answer in the 
affirmative. There is some, but not 
enormous, expense occasioned by trans- 
ferring prisoners and witnesses, and 
some inconvenience from the absence of 
Constabulary ; but greater inconvenience 
and expense would result from carrying 
out the suggestion in paragraph 4 of 
the Question. The present arrangement 
has been found satisfactory and for the 
public convenience. 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTERS (IRELAND)— POLLING 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the statement 
made in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of the 
3rd instant, that at the recent contested 
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election for South Donegal numbers of 
voters had, owing to the present arrange- 
ment of polling districts in that con- 
stituency, to travel distances of 15, 20, and 
27 miles to record their votes; whether 
he is aware that a similar state of things 
exists in nearly all Irish county constitu- 
encies; and, whether the Government 
intend to propose this Session any legis- 
lation on the subject of the registration 
of Parliamentary voters which would 
provide for a re-adjustment of the pre- 
sent system of polling districts ? 

Tue CHIEF (SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnaet Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
I have no doubt that the statement to 
which the hon. Member refers is a fact, 
for in a very sparsely populated county 
like Donegal some voters must come a 
considerable distance to record their 
votes; and as there are several counties 
in Ireland of the same kind, very likely 
it happens in other counties beside Done- 
gal. The Government do not intend to 
propose any legislation in reference to 
the subject. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to speak 
of this division as a sparsely populated 
one ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
It is sparsely populated as compared 
with others. 

Mr. COX: Is it not one of the con- 
gested districts ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Did the 
right hon. Gentleman make any in- 
quiries on the subject ? 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
No more than I have stated. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—WINTER ASSIZES 
ACT—TRANSFER OF PRISONERS 
AND WITNESSES. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
Mr. Justice Grantham at Chelmsford, 
reported in Zhe Standard of the 2nd 
instant, as regards the enormous ex- 
pense and inconvenience involved in the 
system of transferring prisoners and 
witnesses from one county to another, 
made necessary by the Winter Assizes 
Act; whether there is any reason to 
doubt that a Circuit of the going Judge 
from county to county would involve 
much less inconvenience and expense ; 
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and, whether the Government a 
to take any action in the matter 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that his attention had been called 
to the remarks of the learned Judge. 
He could only say that the question of 
public convenience and public expense 
was very fully considered when the pre- 
sent arrangement was made. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—CITY OF 
CORK MILITIA ARTILLERY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is true that an Officer who has 
hitherto had no connection with the City 
of Cork Militia Artillery has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Regi- 
ment, in the room of the late Lieut.-Col. 
J. Thackwell; whether great dissatis- 
faction exists among the Officers of the 
Regiment; whether the dissatisfaction 
is caused by the appointment of a 
stranger, in lieu of the promotion of one 
of the Officers in the Regiment; whether 
Major Dunbar Abbott resigned his Com- 
mission in consequence of such an ap- 
pointment; whether there is any foun- 
dation for the statement supplied by the 
Military Correspondent of Zhe Irish Times 
—namely, that other Officers meditate 
following his example; and, whether it 
is true the corps numbers only six 
Officers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
No appointment has been made in the 
room of Colonel Thackwell. I am not 
aware of dissatisfaction existing amongst 
the officers of the regiment. It is true 
that there are only six officers; but I 
cannot say what they meditate. 

Dr. TANNER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not stated whether Major 
Abbott resigned. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am informed 
that Major Abbott resigned his commis- 
= before the death of Colonel Thack- 
well, 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MONA- 
GHAN MILITIA—ORANGE LODGES. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 

Whether any members of the Perma- 

nent Staff of the Monaghan Militia are 

members of the Orange Society, and in 
the habit of attending the monthly 

Lodge meetings ; whether a member of 
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the Militia Staff resides in the premises 
known as the New Orange Hall, where 
one of the Orange ges holds its 
meetings; if so, whether such conduct 
on the part of Militia Officers is within 
the meaning and in violation of the 
Queen’s Regulations “ peremptorily pro- 
hibiting the attendance of officers or 
soldiers at Orange Lodges ;”” and, what 
steps he proposes to take to enforce 
obedience to the Queen’s Regulations in 
Monaghan ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I am informed that no member 
of the Monaghan Militia Staff belongs 
to the Orange Society, or attends Orange 
meetings; and also that no member of 
9a Staff resides in the New Orange 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
GUNS SUPPLIED TO ARMY AND 
NAVY. 


Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance, If he can state when the 
Return asked for on 20th September 
1886, showing the Number, Description, 
Cost, &c., of the various Iron and Steel 
Guns supplied by the War Department 
to the Army and Navy respectively from 
1855-6 to 1885-6, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucote) (Exeter): This Return, the 
preparation of which has entailed much 
labour, will, it is hoped, be ready within 
the present month. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
LORD CHARLEMONT’S ESTATE— 
INTERFERENCE OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statements made in The Freeman’s 
Journal of the 13th January 1887, with 
reference to Lord Charlemont’s estate 
in Tyrone— 

“IT have learned that during the past week 
patrols of police visited the houses of respect- | 
able Protestant farmers and inquired if they 
had paid their rent; and, if not, when they 
were going to do so. The Secretary to the 
Tenants’ Committee has received special atten- 
tion from the police, who followed him to 
houses he entered to ascertain what his business 
was. To one tenant they even went the length of 
suggesting or dictating what he ought to do— 
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a piece of audacity that would have provoked 
stiong resentment if it had been repeated. 
These farmers are all Protestants. Mr. Arthur 
Byrne, the chairman of the last meeting, was 
also visited and subjected to much annoyance. 
In reply to a remonstrance from one tenant, the 
police stated they were complying with the 
orders of superior officers. Owing to this con- 
duct, a good many tenants were intimidated 
from attending the meeting to-day as they 
feared some coup ;” 

whether such statements or any of them 
are true; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to place the 
Royal Irish Constabulary at the disposal 
of Irish landlords free of charge in the 
capacity of rent warners and state 
bailiffs ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicuaEL Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
The newspaper report mentioned at- 
tracted attention at the time, and inquiry 
showed that the statements contained in 
it reflecting on the action of the Con- 
stabulary are altogether erroneous. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
DETECTIVE CONSTABLE KERR, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Detective 
Constable Kerr, of the Irish Constabu- 
lary Force, lately charged in the Belfast 
Police Court with the abduction of a 
girl under 17 years of age, is the same 
person who has been employed for some 
years as a Government reporter at Na- 
tionalist meetings in Ireland; whether, 
after it had been deposed in the police 
court that Kerr had brought the girl 
into a house of ill-fame, having been 
proviously turned out of a lodging-house, 
Kerr was admitted to bail on his own 
recognizance; whether he failed to 
appear at the further hearing of the 
case ; and, whether the police authorities 
have allowed him to emigrate, and have 
taken no steps to secure his arrest in the 
country to which he has emigrated? I 
wish also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he is aware that it was only on 
Saturday last, when notice of this Ques- 
tion had appeared in the local Press, 
that steps were taken to recover the 
bails forfeited ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) : 
I am not aware of that fact. I should 
imagine that steps would have been 
taken at once. I am informed that the 
detective constable named was charged 
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as stated in the Question. When ad- 
mitted to bail it was not on his own re- 
cognizance merely. He was required 
also to find two sureties in £25 each. It 
is not the case that he was allowed to 
emigrate. When he failed to appear 
the police took every step in their power 
to prevent his leaving the country and 
to secure his arrest. If, however, as is 
believed, he has succeeded in escaping 
to America, he could not, as I am ad- 
vised, be arrested on the charge there. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was he a Govern- 
ment reporter ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I have said so. 


Police Precautions. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT—SALE 
OF COAL IN THE MIDLAND MINING 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the system of 
measuring coal, when sold in canal boat 
loads, which extensively prevails in the 
Midland mining districts; whether he is 
aware that, owing to the rough method 
of measurement adopted, and the 
absence of any system of control by 
weight, coal merchants are enabled to 
demand and exact an exaggerated and 
undeclared overweight, to the serious 
detriment of the coal owners, miners, 
and ratepayers of these districts; and, 
whether, if this practice is an illegal act 
in contravention of the provisions of the 
Weights and Measures Act, he will 
take steps to enforce the law ? 

Taz SECRETARY to txt BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry vE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) (who replied), 
said: The Board of Trade are aware of 
the practice referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but they have no power to enforce 
the Weights and Measures Act, or to 
require the adoption of any particular 
mode of weighing coal. The practice 
has not been the subject of a legal de- 
cision. 


RABIES AMONG DOGS—POLICE 
PRECAUTIONS. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether in view of 
the continuance of rabies amongst dogs 
in various parts of the country, and 
having regard to the fact that dogs 
afflicted with the disease are migratory 
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in their habits, the Government will 
take into consideration the advisabilit 
of enforcing the muzzling of dogs all 
over the Country simultaneously for a 
sufficient period to stamp out the 
disease? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Lord Joun Manners) 
(Leicestershire, E.) (who replied) said : 
The Rabies Order of 1887 gives full 
power to Local Authorities to make pro- 
visions for the muzzling of dogs, or for 
keeping them under control inthe manner 
directed in the Regulations made by 
Local Authorities. The Government do 
not propose to take any further steps at 
present. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS — THE 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle - under- 
Lyme) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Do 
the Charity Commissioners receive regu- 
larly the annual Financial Statement 
required from Governors of Endowed 
Schools by Schemes made under ‘‘ The 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869,” and 
Amending Acts; if not, in the case of 
those Schemes which do not require the 
Governors to furnish this account to 
the Charity Commissioners, will they 
amend the Clause of those Schemes 
relating to the publication of accounts, 
so as to require an annual Financial 
Statement to be sent to them in all 

cases ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir 
Witt1mMm Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dart- 
ford): Under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 44 of the Charitable Trusts Amend- 
ment Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Vict. c. 124), 
the Trustees of all endowed charities 
(including endowed schools) are required 
to render, accounts to the Charity Com- 
missioners in the manner set forth in that 
section; and, consequently, the duty of 
rendering accounts is imposed upon the 
Governors (as Trustees) of endowed 
schools, not with reference to any par- 
ticular scheme, but by Statute. 


EVIOTIONS (IRELAND)—MARQUESS OF 
LANSDOWNE’S ESTATE, QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
it is true that the Marquess of Lans- 
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downe has, through his agent, served 
notice on the Poor Law Authorities of 
his intention to evict thirty-nine tenants 
on his property at Luggacurran, Queen’s 
County, within the Athy Union ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnaet Hioxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
I am informed that the minutes of pro- 
ceedings of the Guardians of Athy Union 
contain an entry of the receipt of notices 
to the above effect. 


THE PARK (METROPOLIS)—ST. 
JAMES’S PARK. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, If any decision has been ar- 
rived at as to the possibility of opening 
to the public the roadway in St. James’s 
Park from Storey’s Gate to Marlborough 
Gate? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxet) (Dublin University): 1 am 
glad to say that I have obtained the 
sanction of His Royal Highness the 
Ranger for this purpose; and I hope 
that within a few days the arrangements 
will have been completed for throwing 
open the roadway from Marlborough 
Gate to Storey’s Gate, just as the road- 
way between Marlborough Gate and 
Buckingham Gate is now available for 
the use of the public. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—CARTRIDGES FOR 
QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther a contract for 500,000 cartridges 
for Queensland has been given to a 
German who has no manufactory, and 
will have to set one up before he can 
make cartridges ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or tHE 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Nortucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: No, Sir; that is not 
the case. The contract has been given 
to a well-known English firm. 


ARMY—INSANITARY STATE OF 
DOVER BARRACKS. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, since the death of Lieu- 
tenant Herbert Jarrett, of the Buffs, in 
December last, from typhoid fever, said 
to have been contracted at his quarters 
in the barracks at Dover, any official in- 
spection of those barracks has been 
made; and, if so, with what result; 














The Civil Service— 
whether any measures have been taken, 
or are being taken, to remedy the insani- 

condition of certain quarters in 
these and other barracks from which 
complaints have been received; and, if 
he will state who is responsible for the 
general supervision of such matters of 
vital importance to the health of our 
officers and men? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The barracks at Dover have, since Lieu- 
tenant Jarrett’s death, been most care- 
fully inspected by the principal medical 
officer and the Commanding Royal En- 
gineer, who have failed to discover any 
insanitary condition which would ac- 
count for that sad event. The drains 
were in perfect order. The water has 
been analyzed, and found quite fit for 
human consumption. Even the milk 
used at the mess was tested without re- 
sult. There was a little dampness found 
in the officers’ quarters, which is now 
being remedied ; but it was quite insuf- 
ficient to account for an outbreak of 
typhoid fever. The general responsi- 
bility for sanitary matters rests with the 
principal medical officers of districts 
acting under the General Officers com- 
manding. Immediate steps are always 
taken to remedy such defects as are 
brought to light. 

In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
Norris, 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
was not aware whether similar com- 
plaints had been received by the War 
Office with regard to the insanitary con- 
dition of the barracks at Portsmouth and 
at Dublin. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—HYDROPHOBIA—M. 
PASTEUR’S SYSTEM. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Government intend taking any steps to 
found an institution in London, similar 
to M. Pasteur’s in Paris, for the gra- 
tuitous treatment of persons who have 
been bitten by mad dogs ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, his 
right hon. and Jearned Friend had re- 

uested him to auswer the Question. A 

ommittee was at present sitting for the 
purpose of investigating M. Pasteur’s 
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system of treatment; and when they 
had concluded their labours their Re- 
port would be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
SALARY OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When the Correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Irish Go- 
vernment, relative to the salary of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): To-night, Sir. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—THE TREA_ 
SURY MINUTES. 


Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether any steps have been 
taken to carry out the provisions of the 
Treasury Minute, dated December 1886, 
relating to the Civil Service Writers; 
and, whether the bonuses referred to in 
the Minute have yet been paid; and, if 
not, whether he can state to the House 
the causes of the delay ? 

Tne SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Treasury Minute re- 
ferred to is in course of being carried 
out; but this being the first occasion, 
there has been a delay of a few days. 
The payment of bonuses will immedi- 
ately commence. I may point out that 
effect is given to the Minute as from 
July 1 of last year. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—RETIREMENT OF 
' WRITERS. 


Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether be can assure the 
House that, pending the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments, writers will not be compulsorily 
retired from the Civil Service except for 
misconduct or refusing to serve when 
called upon ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am not aware of any 
intention to remove copyists from the 
register compulsorily, as it is anticipated 
that sufficient vacancies will occur by 
voluntary retirement. I do not think it 
necessary or desirable to give any formal 
assurance. 
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Prisons (Ireland) — 


ARMAGH TUWN COMMISSIONERS— 
AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it was in 
accordance with the practice of the Irish 
Local Government Board that the finan- 
cial accounts of the Armagh Town Com- 
missioners for the year ended 3ist 
December 1885 were not audited by the 
Board’s Auditor, Colonel Studdart, until 
the 12th of July 1886; whether the 
ratepayers of Armagh were deprived of 
the opportunity of attending before the 
auditor, by the holding of the audit upon 
another date than that which had been 
fixed for the purpose by public advertise- 
ment; whether the auditor took note of 
the fact that the rates levied in Armagh 
are the highest allowed by law, and that 
on the 3lst December 1885 there was a 
deficit of over £400, though all the rates 
leviable up to the 23rd August 1886 had 
been spent, leaving no money available for 
eight months of municipal administra- 
tion; whether repeated applications to 
the Local Government Board to hold an 
inquiry have proved ineffectual; and, 
how the complaining ratepayers can 
obtain redress ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
I am informed that there is no time 
fixed by the Local Government Board 
for the audit of these accounts. The 
audit should be carried out once a year. 
I am not aware that objection was taken 
by anybody to the course pursued, and 
I learn that a mistake was made with 
reference to the figures quoted by the 
hon. Member, and the mistake was cor- 
rected in the local papers the following 
week. The Local Government Board 
have no power to make the inquiry 
which the hon. Member suggested ; but 
if any person felt aggrieved by any 
specific occurrence of the kind, he could 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


LABOURERS’ 
LABOURERS’ 
UNION. 

Mr. OAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
T. P. Girt) (Louth, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, after a long delay, 
and after a Question had been asked in 
this House on the matter, a Local Go- 


(IRELAND) ACT AND 
COTTAGES — ARDEE 
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vernment Board Inspector held an 


inquiry in connection with a scheme for 
labourers’ cottages in the Ardee Union 
last October; why is it that, although 
this inquiry was held nearly four months 
ago, no Report has yet been issued by 
the Inspector, notwithstanding repeated 
applications for such Report by the 
Ardee Board of Guardians ; and, whether 
the Chief Secretary will take steps to 
see that the desire of the entire locality 
with respect to this scheme for labourers’ 
cottages is complied with by the Local 
Government Board ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuartt Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W): 
The scheme under the Labourers’ Act in 
the Ardee Union necessarily took time, 
as it was of a very extensive character, 
and there were various matters in dispute 
between the Sanitary Authority and the 
owners of land proposed to be taken as 
alternative sites. The Report of the 
Inspector was, however, made some 
weeks ago. It is under the considera. 
tion of the Local Government Board, and 
will be communicated to the Guardians 
with as little delay as possible. No 
doubt the carrying out of the schemes 
under the Labourers’ Act could be much 
more promptly effected if they were not 
so numerous. But the factis that great 
pressure is put on the Local Government 
Board staff by reason of the extent to 
which the provisions of the Act are taken 
advantage of; and the schemes of the 
several Boards of Guardians to some 
extent stand in each other’s way. A 
temporary addition was made in the 
autumn to the staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in order to enable them to 
deal more rapidly with the matter. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION—INCREASE OF SALARIES OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the settlement 
referred to in his reply on 7th Septem- 
ber last had yet been made as to the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Prisons to increase the 
salaries of the officers, now that the re- 
organization of staffs and the amalga- 
mation of prisons have taken place ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Beacu) (Bristol, W): 
The revision of the salaries of prison 
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officers in Ireland, based upon the re- 
commendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, has been finally settled by the 
Treasury and the Irish Government, 
and will take effect from April 1 next. 


BELFAST RIOTS—THE CONSTABU- 
LARY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there is a 
police station in the extensive and 

opulous district lying between Old 
Peek Road and Crumlin Road, Belfast, 
where Catholics have been frequently of 
late insulted and assaulted on their way 
to and from their daily labour; and, if 
there is no station in this district, 
whether one will be established there; 
and whether, whilst numerous con- 
stables are placed on the Falls Road, 
where need for their service scarcely 
ever arises, the Shankill Old Lodge 
Road, Old Park Road, and the district 
lying between Greenmount Road and 
Limestone Road, are left without the 
necessary police protection ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Inspector General has reported that 
there is a police station in the vicinity 
of the Crumlin Road. Very few com- 
plaints have been made of Roman 
Catholics having been insulted in the 
locality ; but in the cases which have 
occurred, the offending persons were 
made amenable, and were punished. 
With regard to the district referred to 
in the second paragraph, the Inspector 
General reports that two new barracks 
have recently been erected, and that a 
third is being got ready as quickly as 
possible. It is believed that ample pro- 
tection will be thus afforded. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that the evictions carried out at Glen- 
beigh during the week commencing the 
10th January, were carried out by a 
tenga purporting to act for the Sheriff, 

ut who had no proper authority for so 
acting ; whether the Magistrates at 
Killorglin Petty Sessions, held on 24th 
January, unanimously refused informa- 





tion against 25 persons charged with 
obstructing the Sheriff’s Deputy during 
the course of these evictions, on the 

und that the said Deputy had not 
oan legally appointed; whether this 
person, during the course of the evic- 
tions, was protected in his work by a 
force of police; whether the houses of 
which he took possession were handed 
over to Mr. Roe ; whether many of these 
houses were burnt and levelled by Mr. 
Roe; and whether Mr. Roe was pro- 
tected by a force of police whilst en- 
gaged in this work ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
I cannot express any opinion as to 
whether or not the Sheriff’s Deputy had 
authority toact. The Government have 
no control over the Sheriff, who, as I 
am advised, is responsible to the Court 
from which a writ issues for the due 
execution of such writ. If any person 
considers himself aggrieved, he has his 
legal remedy. I believe the magistrates 
refused information on the ground 
stated. The Sheriff's Deputy, and Mr. 
Roe, were protected by the police; the 
houses of which possession was taken 
were handed to Mr. Roe; and 10 of 
them were destroyed. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork) wished to 
know whether he was to understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Government would not inquire whether 
the person who conducted the evictions 
in question had legal warrant for his 
action or not? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
We have every reason to suppose that 
he had such warrant. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it was on 
the requisition of the Sheriff, and for 
the purpose of protecting him in the 
execution of his duty, that a force of 
police was drafted to Glenbeigh before 
the recent evictions; whether this force 
was subsequently employed in many 
cases after the Sheriff had completed the 
eviction and handed over possession, for 
the purpose of protecting Mr. Roe while 
engaged in demolishing and burning the 
houses; whether the Sheriff was greatly 
hindered and delayed in the execution 
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of his duty by the police being thus 
usod for other purposes than the one for 
which they were requisitioned; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence which 
took place between the Sheriff and the 
Government on this subject ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnatt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) : 
It was the duty of the police to protect 
the agent (Mr. Roe) while engaged in 
carrying out legal processes at Glen- 
beigh, and they did so. Iam not aware 
that the Sheriff was, in consequence, 
greatly hindered and delayed in the exe- 
eution of his duty. I aminformed that 
there has been no correspondence on 
the subject between the Sheriff and the 
Government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
whether, after the Sheriff had completed 
his legal function, and handed over 
possession to Mr. Roe, and desired the 
police to accompany him to the next 
eviction, the Police Inspector was en- 
titled to keep his force on the spot for 
the purpose of protecting Mr. Roe while 
burning the houses ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Not against the wish of the Sheriff; 
and I do not believe that that was done. 
I am not awaro that the Sheriff had any 
reason to complain of the delay. If he 
had, I have no doubt he would have 
complained to the Government. 

Mrz. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the Sheriff is one of a firm of land 
agents in the County of Kerry, and is, 
therefore, not likely to complain of any 
action of this kind ? 

[No reply. } 

LAND (IRELAND)—GLEBE LAND 

TENANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to deal 
with the case of the Glebe Land Tenants 
during the present Session; and, if so, 
when the Bill for this purpose will be 
introduced ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
I have already made a statement in 
reply to a deputation, on which, I 
believe, the hon. Member attended, 
and I can add nothing to that state- 
ment. 


Mr, Mahony 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND).—THREATENED 
EVICTIONS IN ACHILL. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the impending 
evictions on estates in the Island of 
Achill, and to the miserable and help- 
less position of the majority of the 
tenants, and to their general inability 
to pay the rents and arrears of rent 
claimed from them, as evidenced by the 
recent report of Mr. Tuke, detailing the 
operations of the Seed Potato Fund, 
and describing the condition of the 
tenants in Achill; and, whether, in 
view of these impending evictions, he is 
prepared to take any immediate steps 
to provide, by legislation or otherwise, 
a more humane and satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties of the tenants in Achill 
than a repetition of the scene recently 
enacted at Glenbeigh ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) : 
We have no information that evictions 
are pending in the Island of Achill. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a Return giving 
the following particulars with respect to 
jurors directed to ‘‘stand by”’ by any 
Crown Solicitor in any criminal trial in 
Ireland arising out of the relations be- 
tween the owners and occupiers of land in 
that country, and held during October, 
November, and December, 1886 — 
namely, date and place where such trial 
was held; namo of defendants thereat ; 
number of jurors there directed to 
‘stand by” by the Crown Solicitor; 
the religious denomination to which such 
jurors belonged, and the number of 
jurors of each denomination; the reli- 
gious denomination to which the jurors 
or jury as sworn belonged, and the 
number attached to each denomination ; 
and the verdict given by the jury ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
We have no official sources of informa- 
tion from which such a return could be 
obtained as the hon. Member desires, 
and I cannot undertake to procure it. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Does not the Crown Solicitor keep a 
record ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Not that I know of. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—LOCAL TAXATION. 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 

shire, Oswestry) asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, Whether he will make 
arrangements for a statement to be pre- 
sented to the House on Local Taxation, 
showing the increase or decrease of the 
rates and the indebtedness of Local 

Authorities during the past year, before 

the Budget, according to the precedent 

adopted in 1876? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssitn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he regretted that it was not in his 
power to give an undertaking to do so; 
but a Return was being prepared, and 
would shortly be in the hands of hon. 
Members, giving the latest particulars 
with regard to Local Taxation and lia- 
bility down to the 3lst of March, 1885. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES HOSPITALS IN GARRISON 
TOWNS. 

Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the annual grant to- 
wards the expenses of hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases in certain garrison 
towns has been withdrawn, and whether 
any other method of maintaining them 
is proposed ; and, if not, what it is in- 
tended to substitute for these institu- 
tions ; and, whether the managers of 
other hospitais have shown great unwil- 
lingness, or have entirely refused to 
admit cases of contagious disease ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: Parlia- 
ment will be asked to vote a sum of 
money in aid of beds in local civil hos- 
pitals affording accommodation for lock 
patients; and I am at present in com- 
munication with the authorities of cer- 
tain garrison towns with a view to 
ascertain to what extent co-operation 
may be expected on their part. I believe 
that the managers of sume hospitals 
have objected to admit patients of this 
class; but I have no positive knowledge 
on the subject. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— ae 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. [NINTH NIGHT. } 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment (7th February }, 
proposed to the Question—[ See page 84. | 

And which Amendment was, 

At the end of the 8th h, to insert the 
words, “But humbl oy to Her 
Majesty that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland have not been 
seriously disturbed in the cases of those owners 
who have granted to their tenants such abate- 
ments of rents as are called for by the state of 
prices of agricultural and pastoral produce, and 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.” —(Mr. 
Parnell). 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 

AGRARIAN AFFAIRS (IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Mr. Speaker: In stating the 
reasons for the vote which I propose to 
give on the Amendment before the 
House, I shall not travel over those 
minute details of recent history which 
have made very proper matter for some 
hon. Gentlemen who have previously 
addressed the House. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) points to future policy, as well as 
to past administration, and in the ob- 
servations with which I shall venture to 
trouble the House I shall rather look to 
the past with a view of getting any light, 
such as it is, that it may shed on future 
policy. The pith of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork, in my judg- 
ment, lies in the proposition that the 
remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
affairs is to be found— 

“ In such a reform of the Law and the system 
of government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.”’ 

In view of that part of the Amend- 
ment, and considering that, in my judg- 
ment, it points to the most vital fact in 
the present situation, I may say, at the 
outset, that I shall have no hesitation 
in going into the Lobby with the hon. 
Member for Cork. We, here, contend 
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at this Table, and at other tables, in the 
words of the Amendment, that there is 
no remedy for the crisis, which is not 
connected with reform in the system of 
Trish government—a reform such as 
shall win and secure the confidence of 
the Irish people. Has anything happened 
since last Session to give evidence to 
the country—lI will even say to give evi- 
dence to their own side—that Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers have grasped 
the present situation in Ireland? Has 
anything happened to make us believe 
that they have found a clue to the diffi- 
culties of Irish government? We need 
not go back further than the last three, 
four, or five months of their administra- 
tion to indicate to us very clearly—as is 
evident from the very remarkable speech 
made last night by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury)—that even 
among their own most faithful followers 
there is a conviction that they in no 
sense possess a definite and intelligible 
policy in Ireland. The ]: on. and gallant 
Member for North Ar :agh (Colonel 
Saunderson) the other . ight said that 
Ireland was always in a state of crisis, 
sometimes arising fron: climate, some- 
times from political und artificially 
manufactured causes, and sometimes 
from fires which, he says, are always 
smouldering underneath the surface of 
Irish society. But we were led to 
suppose, and we were told that the 
accession to power of a Government 
which would exercise a firm and reso- 
lute administration in Ireland, would 
put an end to all those crises. On 
the contrary, there has been no abate- 
ment—not the slightest—in the state of 
crisis, in its essence and substance, since 
the accession to power of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Not for one single 
day has there been what they describe to 
their own supporters as firm and reso- 
lute government. It is all very well to 
come down to this House with sounding 
phrases about law and order. During 
the Recess their whole policy was very 
different indeed from anything like 
firm and resolute administration. The 
charge of Chief Baron Palles at Sligo 
did not indicate that he had any con- 
fidence in the firm and resolute admi- 
nistration of the Chief Secretary and his 
Colleagues. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), speaking in December, 
rather charged the Government with too 
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lax an administration than with one too 
stringent. If there is evidence on the 
other side that no confidence has been 
established in the minds even of their 
own friends from the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, still less 1s there 
likely to be any such confidence created 
in our bosoms. I am not going over 
the story of the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. I will only point out that 
the Bill was rejected on two allegations 
of the Government, and that each of 
those allegations has been absolutely 
exploded by the action of the Govern- 
ment themselves—I believe that within 
24 hours of the rejection of the Bill the 
Government felt that these allegations 
were exploded. The first was that there 
had been no fall in prices; and J have 
still ringing in my ears the rapturous de- 
clamation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson) as to the rise in the price of 
wool. The second allegation was that 
the Land Commissioners, in fixing the 
judicial rents, had taken into account a 
possible decline in prices. Both these 
allegations are exploded, and we have 
not heard a single hon. Gentleman, since 
the Session began, get up and defend 
either of these propositions. What is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the failure 
of the two allegations upon which the 
rejection of the Tenants’ Relief Bill was 
based? The conclusion is that there 
was a real evil, and that there was a 
real grievance on the part of the poorer 
tenants of Ireland, and that ihose who 
had had their judicial rents fixed were 
exposed to substantial wrong. That 
being the case, the conduct of the Chief 
Secretary shows he was perfectly aware 
of this grievance, this wrong, and this 
danger. He was aware of it becauso 
he at once set to work to carry out 
that process of which so much has 
been said, which consisted of putting 
pressure upon the landlords to grant 
fair abatements. Where there is a 
real danger, it is surely the duty 
of the Legislature to find a legal remedy, 
and it was because we failed, and be- 
cause this House failed, to take the first 
step in providing a legal remedy, that 
some mischief—which, as I trust I shall 
presently persuade the House, has been 
exaggerated—has taken place. I know 
that there are those among my right 
hon. and hon. Friends who say—‘‘ It is 
true that a remedy was needed, but the 
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Tenants’ Relief Billof the hon. Member 
for Cork was not the right kind of re- 
medy.”” Why did they not say so 
before the rejection of the Bill? I ven- 
tured to point out at the time that 
Amendments might be made in the Bill 
in Committee which would have had 
the effect of getting rid of some of the 
most valid of the objections to the Bill. 
Many of those who have since declared 
the Bill would have furnished no remedy 
took no part in the discussion or in the 
Division upon it. Why did they not help 
us to find a betterway? [havenotaword 
of criticism upon the Chief Secretary for 
endeavouring to keep the peace between 
landlord and tenant. On the contrary, 
I think the course taken by the right 
hon. Baronet is such as will commend 
itself to everyone as a good and sound 
policy of administration. But Iam sur- 
prised that the right hon. Baronet is so 
modest since Parliament has met, as to 
the part he took in persuading the land- 
lords to deal fairly with their tenants. 
He bas endeavoured to minimize his own 
virtue ; he is one of those who “‘ do good 
by stealth and blush tofinditfame.” It 
may be that the right hon. Baronet and 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
caunot erase from their recollections the 
tremendously solemn and impressive 
harangue made to me, whensitting on the 
opposite side of the House, by the right 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, upon the in- 
tolerableness of any Member of an Exe- 
cutive Government presuming to inter- 
fere between man and man in the matter 
of judicial rent. The right hon. Baro- 
net, who knows Ireland as well as most 
Englishmen, must know and must have 
foreszen from all the course of Irish 
history that in Ireland, above all coun- 
tries in the world, where you have a 
real grievance and a substantial wrong 
without a legal remedy, you may be 
perfectly sure that some portion of the 
people, at least, will resort to illegiti- 
mate methods of obtaining redress. 
That is the history of Ireland in a nut- 
shell—unredressed grievances, moral 
wrongs without a legal remedy, and 
then the resort to illegal acts to secure 
justice. Popular discontent among the 
eae tenants in Ireland has always 
ed to irregular, illegal, and very often 
criminal expedients; and it is because 
the leaders in Irish affairs, those whom 
the majority of the Irish people look up 
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to and trust, are not listened to in this 
House, because they have no share in 
guiding the administration of their 
country, that they are often driven to 
expedients and devices which, if they 
had had a more responsible training, 
they would be more likely to hold aloot 
from. I will not consent to argue the 
treatment of Ireland upon the narrow 
grounds of technical administration. 
isi Prius is all very well, but it is not 
everything. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was perfectly right 
when he said that a great deal too much 
attention had been paid to the Plan of 
Campaign in this debate ; that, in fact, 
it had not been very largely or widely 
operative ; and that, on the whole, over 
the greater portion of Ireland rents 
had been very fairly paid and legal 
obligations very fairly and honourably 
acknowledged and met. I entirely agree 
with the noble Lord in that judgment. 
I have never felt that there was any 
justification either for the enthusiastic 
benediction bestowed by my hon. Friend 
the senior Member for Hosthesighah 
Mr. Labouchere) upon the Plan of 
ampaign, or for what I must take 
leave to call the violently exaggerated 
censure of my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington). My noble Friend, speak- 
ing on the 7th of December, said that 
the principle of the Plan of Campaign 
“ would lead to the complete and profound 
subversion of every principle upon which, 
hitherto, social order has been based.” 
That was two months ago. But my 
noble Friend, speaking last week, said— 
**I do not mean to say that anarchy, or any- 
thing approaching to anarchy, has prevailed 
over the greater portion of Ireland ; I believe 
at the present moment order does exist in a 
very large portion of the country.” 
Well, that is a very fair reason for think- 
ing that the policy and the principles 
which the noble Lord had announced two 
months ago as a complete and profound 
subversion of social order have had no 
such effect as he had anticipated. I 
think there has been enormous exagge- 
ration in all the language that has been 
used about the Plan of Campaign. I 
will venture to say, at the risk of being 
misunderstood, two things about the 
Plan of Campaign. The first is that, so 
far as we have yet heard in the course 
of this debate, there is no evidence that 
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in consequence of the adoption of the 
Plan of Campaign there has been the 
actual perpetration of any marked sub- 
stantial injustice. I will say, secondly, 
I believe that even those who are most 
passionate against the Plan of Campaign 
will admit that a combination of that 
kind, limited as that combination has 
been, is better than those grim associa- 
tions which have set their mark on Irish 
agrarian history—secret societies and 
secret murder clubs. I will say another 
thing—if I am called upon to pronounce 
a judgment upon the Plam of Cam- 
paign, and upon the principles on which 
it rests, I must be permitted to pro- 
nounce a judgment in full. However 
immoral, however unjust, however un- 
patriotic you may consider the Plan of 
Campaign and the action taken under it 
to be, I do not hesitate to say that I do 
not regard it as any more immoral, any 
more unjust, any more unpatriotic than 
the action of those landlords whom the 
Chief Secretary himself denounced at 
Bristol as harshly exac ing the rights 
of property while per' rming none of 
its duties. I will fort: 'y myself by an 
authority. My right ‘on. Friend the 
Member for ;West 1) rmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) did me the henour the 
other day to quote a sentence from one 
of my too multitudinous utterances on 
the Irish Question. I should be sorry 
to fall behind my right hon. Friend in 
any polite attention of this sort. Some 
time in 1885 my right hon. Friend said— 


**T do not see why a sufficient remedy for 
the eviction of poor tenants in Ireland should 
not be found without any proceedings which 
can fairly be described as dishonest, and when 
I speak of confiscation I do wish that the land- 
lords would exercise a little reciprocity. When 
an exorbitant rent is demanded, which takes 
from a tenant the savings of his life, when a 
man is taxed for his own improvements, that is 
confiscation, and it is none the less repre- 
hensible because it is sanctioned by the law.” 


It is impossible in a country in the con- | 


dition in which Ireland now is, to form 
any judgment worthy of the responsi- 
bilities which lie upon this Legislature, 
if you look at the social situation in Ire- 
land merely as lawyers may look at it in 
a Court. We have been taxed in the 
course of this debate with not launching 
out into denunciations of the Plan of 
Campaign. It is a ludicrous doctrine 
tbat because we happen to agree with 


the hon. Gentleman below the Gang- | 
way as to the best way of governing their | 
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country, that, therefore, we are to be 
called upon to express judgment upon 
everything they may say or do. I, for 
one, repudiate any such doctrine. 
[Zronical Ministerial Cheers.) Yes; but 
you yourselves do not practise that doc- 
trine. I see sitting behind the Ministerial 
Bench the hon. Member for East Belfast 
(Mr. De Cobain), who has within a few 
days been held up by an official C»m- 
mission to public censure and reprehen- 
sion for writing an incendiary letter 
upon which much of the blameisto be laid 
for the bloodshed, disorder, and violence 
that have taken place in Belfast. We 
have not heard any of you condemn 
that action of the hon. Gentleman. 
None of you have cut yourselves off from 
that action or passed any censure upon 
it. Why should we be called upon to 
express opinions upon anything and 
everything done by political allies? 
When you ask us to hurry on to plat- 
forms or to come down here and rail at 
or revile hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, I 
say that you are taking one of the most 
fatal courses to the Union you value that 
can be taken. I will tell you why. 
Depend upon it that nothing can be so 
fatal to the Union as the conviction in 
the minds of the Irish people, that there 
is no Party or individual in this House 
which is not always ready upon the 
slightest provocation to come'down here, 
or to go into the country sermonizing, 
bullying, scolding, and lecturing them. 
It is most important for the peace of 
Ireland, as well as for the Union, that 
they should feel that there is a Party 
here who will not be led to repeat the 
old fault of supposing that everything 
said and everything done by Irishmen 
is best treated by harangues, lectures, 
and bullyings from us in this House. 
Let there be no mistake. We are under 
no obligation to support every Motion 
made in that quarter of the House. I 
do not suppose that from that quarter of 
the House the Motions are all sure to be 
more wise and deserving the support of 
sensible men than those from any other 
quarter ; but I am not sure they will be 
less so. At all events, we shall not be 
driven by any taunts as to our going 
on our knees to the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) into forget- 
ting the fact that the attempt to govern 
Ireland with sublime disregard of the 
advice and assistance, the opinions 
and the wishes, of the Representa- 
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tives of the Irish people is the most vain 
and futile attempt that was ever made. 
The House must have been rather struck 
last night by what fell from the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
when he described himself and his friends 
as being ignorant of the doings and 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
when he described how they were un- 
able to learn anything, except what they 
might hear through private channels, of 
what was being done by the Chief Secre- 
tary and his lieutenants. ‘lhis brings 
me to make a few remarks upon a fe 
ject not mentioned so far in the course of 
the debate—the removal of Sir Robert 
Hamilton. I am not going to argue the 
question whether it is or is not desirable 
to displace the permanent head of a de- 

artment when there is a change in the 

arliamentary Chiefs. I will not argue 
it, because I am sure there are not two 
opinions in the House as to that subject ; 
we are all agreed that it is in the highest 
degree desirable that no such policy 
should be pursued. Nor am I going 
to attempt to say.a word about the 
official loyalty of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
nor to bear my testimony, whatever it 
may be worth, to the fact that Sir Robert 
Hamilton has never overstepped by a 
single hair’s breadth the lines of his 
strict official duty. For I am perfectly 
sure that neither the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary nor anyone else 
would make any charge of that kind 
against him. What I want the House 
to consider is more important than any 
merely personal point. Let the House 
consider the effect of the removal of Sir 
Robert Hamilton on the chances of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
getting true information, and learning 
the true state of things, in respect of the 
government of Ireland. There are some 
races of which it is said that they look 
into your eyes when you ask a question 
to see what kind of answer you would 
like. I think it is most undesirable that 
officials, especially in a country like Ire- 
land, should be placed under any temp- 
tation to acquire a habit of that kind. 
But I must say it will be a miracle if 
Irish officials, with all their loyalty to 
the service, do not for the future think 
twice before they give full and indepen- 
dent opinions on points of administra- 
tion and policy that come in their way, 
which may be dis able to the Parlia- 
mentary Chiefs. i think the effect of 
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what has been done will be in that direc- 
tion. Sir Robert Hamilton, it is true, 
has been hustled upstairs, but he was a 
conspicuous map, with powerful friends ; 
but a small man without powerful friends 
may think that the telling of disagree- 
able truths will end in his being hustled 
downstairs. The chances of governing 
Ireland under the present system are not, 
in my judgment, very good at the best ; 
but there can be nothing more fatal to 
those chances, small as they are, than 
that the Chief Secretaries, who, as the 
First Lord of the Treasury knows, are 
very transient and fleeting personages 
—for there have been nine within the 
last seven years—nothing can be more 
fatal than that they should be deprived 
of every chance of having the fullest 
and the most naked truth as to every 
detail in connection with the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Sir, there is one 
other point in connection with this sub- 
ject which I wish just to mention. 
It is said that some changes are going 
to be made which will end in the 
Office of Under Secretary being made 
a political Office, the occupant of which 
is to go in and out with the Parlia- 
mentary Chief. Whether that is true 
or not I do not now ask; but I wish to 
make one remark upon it which bears 
upon the Amerdment. It is that the 
effect of any action of that kind will 
inevitably be to throw the real power of 


‘Irish administration into the hands of 


the lawyers. Well, Sir, I think that 
those who know best the history of Irish 
administration since the Union will 
agree that nothing is so responsible for 
the hatred and the unpopularity and 
failure of the Castle administration as 
the predominance of the legal element 
in carrying out that administration. I 
am reminded by what I have said about 
lawyers. of the rather remarkable and 
interesting exhibition of the legal view 
and the legal mind which was made last 
night by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes). The House is acquainted 
with the facts of the Sligo juries at the 
Assizes. We have heard, in the course 
of the debates, that when these Catholic 
peasants were brought up for trial, in 
the case of two batches at least of them, 
there was not one single Catholic on the 
jury. In the case of other batches, I 
believe the exclusion was not quite so 
rigorous ; but in these two cases so it was. 
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Now. considering the predominance cf 
the Catholics in the population of the 
district, one might have supposed that 
such a result could scarcely be due to 
accident. All doubt on the point was 
put an end to last night by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman plainly 
avowing that it was not accident but 
design which had excluded ali Catholics 
from these cases. We know what the 
books tell us about trial by jury. The 
blessing of trial by jury is that the ac- 
cused has the charge against him sifted 
and decided by 12 of his equals and his 
neighbours indifferently chosen. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, they are not, by any means, 
indifferently chosen. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman actually laid 
it down that the legal representa- 
tives of the Crown would have been 
guilty of dereliction of duty, and that 
it would have been impossible to 
secure a fair trial, if the Crown had 
not exercised its privilege in order to 
secure the attendance of men of inde- 
pendent thought. Now I donot believe 
that in the racy and exuberant history 
of Irish humour there is a nobler 
euphemism than this. A man of in- 
dependent thought is a man to whom 
the Crown can trust to give you a con- 
viction. Sir, I do not believe that an 
English Minister ever before came to 
this House and made such an admission. 
The position assumed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman comes to this— 
that no Catholic can be a man of inde- 
pendentthought. Itcomes to this—that 
it would be a dereliction of duty if the 
Crown were to allow the Catholics their 
fair share of the rights and the duties 
and the burdens of common citizenship. 
And yet, with maxims like this, and 
practices like this, we are surprised that 
we cannot govern a Catholic country. 
I will now go on, if the House will ex- 
tend me its indulgence, to notice one or 
two suggestions that have been made in 
the direction of policy—suggestions 
which may influence, and which, no 
doubt, will influence, the minds of hon. 
Members. I shall vote for the Amend- 
ment, because I think it points to the 
only policy on which Ireland can be 
“eiren pte only policy upon which 

ngland can be relieved; but I natu- 
rally turn, with the greatest eagerness, 
in every direction, for a substitute for 


the policy which we advocate. My noble 
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Friend the Member for Rossendale, the 
other day, gave, at Newcastle, his no- 
tion of the direction in which we ought 
to look for a substitute for the Bill of the 
late Government; and it came to the 

rescription commented on by my hon. 

riend the Member for East Mayo the 
other night, that we ougbt to look in the 
direction of emigration and migration. 
The proposition of my noble Friend is, 
that the British Government might, with 
local co-operation, local assistance, and 
through local agencies, do much in the 
way of assisting emigration or migration 
from some of these congested districts. 
The point of the proposal is that the 
British Government should do this. But 
forced and large emigration is not a 
process which you can carry out when 
you will without regard to the labour 
market of the world. You cannot carry 
out emigration without regard to the 
feelings of the country to which you 
propose to send your emigrants; and 
what is likely to be the feeling of our 
Colonies, or of the United States, at 
what they justly term a — invasion ? 
Who can believe that these poor, broken 
creatures, who have just had their 
houses burnt over their heads at Glen- 
beigh, broken in spirit, with their frames 
emaciated by hunger, body and soul worn 
out in the long struggle with the harsh- 
ness of Nature, and the worse harshness 
of man—who believes that they will be 
welcomed in new countries which require 
all the energy, all the spirit, and all the 
physical strength of the population? I 
may remind the House of the ‘experi- 
ence of that zealous and benevolent 
man, Mr. Tuke, who, in his emigra- 
tion work, found that he had aroused 
antagonisms— not political antagonisms 
—which rendered it impossible that 
much more could be done at that time. 
Mr. Tuke left a record of his opinion, 
which I think bears very precisely 
upon the views of my noble Friend. 

r. Tuke said— ‘ 

‘*Though what was needed was a permanent 
Board of Emigration, which with a suitable 
staff both in Ireland and America should, from 
year to year, and not spasmodically, deal with 
a limited number of applications for emigration, 
and advise in each case as might seem the best, 
_ it must be fully admitted that no such 

oard could, in the present state of Irish poli- 
tics, be formed.”’ 

That was in 1884. The hon. Member 
for the Poplar Division of the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Sydney Buxton) is well 
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acquainted with the facts of this move- 
ment, and will be able to correct me 
if I am mistaken. Mr. Tuke said in 
1884 it was hopeless to think of having 
that Board of Emigration which he 
regarded as essential and indispensable. 
I want to ask anyone who looks in 
this direction whether be thinks that 
in 1887 the state of things is more 
favourable for a Board of Emigration 
than it was in 1884? The noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale knows 
very well that if a Board of Emigra- 
tion was impossible in 1884, it is much 
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Bill of 1870 the advance of the Treasury 
was two-thirds of the price, with 4 per 
cent interest. In the Bill of 1881 the 
advance was three-fourths at 34. per 
cent, and aterm of 35 years. In 1884 
Mr. Trevelyan brought in a Bill which 
advanced three-fourths of the purchase 
money at 3} per cent, repayable in 40 
years. But in 1885 the Government then 
in Office, which was, in effect, the pre- 
sent Government, made a further step 
of the most serious kind; they agreed 
by the Act, which is called Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, to make the whole ad- 
vance repayable in 49 years, being an 


We heard the hon. Member for East | enormous extension of the privileges 
Mayo last night. I do not think his | which had been granted by the previous 
language was very encouraging for Bills. I cannot, for my part, imagine 
anyone who looks to emigration under | any terms being invented more favour- 
British control as a likely way to solve | able to the Irish tenant, if he is inclined 
the Irish difficulty. I do not believe, | to purchase, than those of Lord Ash- 
therefore, that this panacea of my noble | bourne’s Act. Yes; but they are not 
Friend is at all likely to be a substitute terms very favourable or safe to the 
for the reform which we attempted to | British Treasury. That, however, is not 
carry out. It is often said—“ If you will | my point for the moment. It is that, even 
only settle the Land Question you need | with a temptation so enormous as that 
not trouble yourself about Home Rule.” | —apparently, so irresistible—the Irish 
The hon. and gallant Member for North | tenant has not shown any very great 
Armagh(Colonel Saunderson),in hismost | anxiety to become the purchaser of his 
able speech the other night, said some- | holding. The Act has, indeed, not been 
’ thing about the Land Act of 1881. Mr.| long in operation. But it has been 
Goschen says the Land Act of 1881 is a | quite long enough if the Irish tenantry 
gigantic failure. But although I always | meant to avail themselves of its pro- 
pay great respect to Mr. Goschen’s re- | visions — quite long enough to show 
marks, I never have thought he showed | that, considering the reduction made 








a precise and specific knowledge of Ire- | 
land. The hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
however, knows Ireland very well, and 
I never listen to him speaking on Irish 
affairs without feeling that he has the 
welfare of his own country at heart. He 
says the Land Act of 1881 — it is his 
own language and not mine—“ laid the 
foundations of the true solution of the 
Irish Question.”” The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman meant some extension of 
land purchase. Now, when we think 
how we have moved in the matter of 
land purchase since 1870 by succes- 
sive stages, I think we must not be 
too sure that even the largest and most 
generous measure of land purchase, 
unless it were accompanied by some- 
thing to satisfy Irish political opinion, 
would have the effect which the hon, 
and gallant Member and all of us de- 
sire. Think how you have advanced in 
your inducements for tenants to become 





the owners of their holdings. In the 


on the judicial rent and what he was 
paying before 1881, the tenant will be 
sitting at something like 40 per cent 
less than he was five or six years ago. 
If an offer of that kind is not jumped 
at, does it not lead to the opinion that 
there is something in the temper and 
frame of mind of the Irish tenant which 
proves that in that direction you need 
not look for a solution of your difficulty? 
Even if it were otherwise, it has a fatal 
defect in the minds of many of us; and 
I am glad to be able to dwell upon 
the fact that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) has recently stated that 
he is opposed to the extension of an 
arrangement which involves the Trea- 
sury in such risk, and which, besides, 
has the political danger of bringing the 
British State into direct relations with 
the individual Irish tenant. Sir, I will 
only say further upon that suggestion 
that, do what you will in the way of 
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land purchase, no scheme will be work- 
able or safe which is not backed by 
local authorities, who, in turn, are 
batked by a central Government rest- 
ing upon the public opinion of the 
country. I, therefore, must express my 
own emphatic disbelief in any remedy 
being found for the present or other 
agrarian or political crisis in the direc- 
tion of land purchase if unaccompanied 
by some other measure which, in terms 
of the Amendment, “shall meet the 
needs and gain the confidence of the 
Irish people.” I wish to say a word 
on the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse). 
My hon. Friend said that he will 
vote for coercion. But he said rather 
more. He said the reason he would 
not subscribe to the doctrine that 
coercion had always failed was the in- 
termittent application of such laws in 
obedience to the exigencies of political 
Parties. Now, Sir, sincerely 1 would 
ask my hon. Friend whether he thinks, 
in this ingenuous and artless aspiration, 
that the exigencies of political Parties 
are coming toan end now? If my hon. 
Friend will look back for six or seven 
years, he will find that in 1880 the Go- 
vernment dropped the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. In 1881 thesame Government 
brought in a tremendous Coercion Act. 
In 1882 they let out of prison men who 
had been locked up under it, and then 
proceeded to pass in many respects a 
still more stringent measure—the Crimes 
Act. In 1885 there was a change of 
Government, and the Government which 
came in dropped all coercion, and de- 
clared their intention of administering 
Ireland by the ordinary law. In 
June, 1886, the same Government said, 
‘‘We must have more powers.” In 
1887 we now see that they are going 
to turn back to their former judgment, 
and again to ask for new and excep- 
tional powers. Now, I ask my hon. 
Friend and the House whether it is 
possible, in the face of an experience of 
that kind—so many vacillations, so 
many turns about in both Parties; I do 
not accuse one Party of being more 
vacillating than another—to expect that 
all the exigencies of Party, now of all 
times in the world, are coming to an 
end, and we are to have a just, a steady, 
and permanent policy carried out in Ire- 
land? Why, even in the course of this 
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debate we have seen that there is no 
unanimity among those who support the 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) last night told 
us that he should be disinclined to sup- 
port this coercive legislation, unless it 
were extended all over England. There 
was domestic separatism in the Unionist 
camp, because the hon. Member for the 
Cirencester Division (Mr. Winterbo- 
tham) said he could not support coercion 
at all. Therefore I ask hon. Members 
who look to coercion as a policy how 
they think that policy is to be accepted 
by the House, and how long it will be 
carried out by a Government, even if 
they are fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to get their Bills carried? Sir, 
it is not in that direction that there is 
anything to be hoped for the better go- 
vernment of Ireland, and I will remind 
the House that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said last year that 
he did not believe for a moment that a 
renewal of the clauses of the Crimes Act 
would have had any effect in dealing 
with the National League. He said, in 
his judgment, what was wanted was 
something stronger and quite different. 
The noble Lord’s advice in that respect 
seems to me to be perfectly good, and I 
hope Ministers will even now, if it is 
not too late, reconsider the decision 
which has been foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech. I am perfectly sure 
that nothing will come from carrying 
out that decision but an increase of the 
difficulties and troubles with which they 
and all of us have to deal in Ireland. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington said the other night we 
might make ourselves perfectly easy, be- 
cause Home Rule was now practically 
at an end, and that if he could only 
o into a room with hon. Gentlemen 
rom Ireland, where what they said 
could not be heard, he would get 
them to confess that their aspirations 
had now no chance of being satisfied. 
The noble Lord is not a trustworthy 
pro het, in matters affecting Ireland. 

ell do I remember one afternoon, 
in the Parliament of 1884, he made a 
remarkable speech, in which he was 
dealing pretty faithfully with the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Leader of 
the House. He was remonstrating with 
the Conservative Party for hesitating 
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about the extension of the franchise to 
Ireland. He madethis prophecy, which 
he urged the House and his Party to 
accept from him. ‘ Depend upon it,” 
he said, “if you only extend the fran- 
chise in the counties you will find in the 
Irish counties a Conservative set of in- 
fluences which will soon put in order 
the Fenian and Nationalist tendencies of 
thetowns.” We all know how that pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled, and you may 
depend upon it that as that prophecy has 
been absurdly brought to naught, so 
will his prophecy about Home Rule be 
brought to naught. The Conservative 
Party will not act wisely, as it often has 
in the past, if it shapes its policy upon 
any such assumption. Last year the 
same noble Lord, speaking as the Leader 
of this House, and as the Representative 
of the Government, made a very distinct 
promise to the House and the Irish 
Party. He said that if the Irish Mem- 
bers would desist from their criticism 
upon certain Estimates then under con- 
sideration, the Government would be 
prepared to bring in measures, as early 
as might be, throwing the responsibility 
for local government and the opera- 
tions of the Board of Works into the 
hands of the Irish people. Now, if you 
will not listen to our policy, is it not 
time that you should fulfil the pledge 
given by your own Leader for a con- 
sideration? [‘*No!”] The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) 
shakes his head; but the pledge was 
certainly given. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicks - Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): There was no considera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The right 
hon. Baronet states that there was no 
consideration. Then, Sir, the pledge 
was still stronger; it was what lawyers 
call a voluntary promise. In any case, 
it was announced that the Government 
were prepared at that time to transfer 
large powers of local government—espe- 
cially powers connected with the Board 
of Works—to the Irish people. What 
is there in the state of things at present 
to prevent persistence in that policy? 
It is ridiculous to pretend that because 
there are disorders—which I persist in 
calling slight disorders—in some parts 
of Ireland, you have a pretext for leaving 
your own promise unfulfilled. I do not 
think that is worthy of right hon. Gen- 
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tlemen opposite. It is not safe—cer- 
tainly it is neither prudent nor politic— 
to leave the field so bare of all Irish 
legislation when the Chief Secretary 
himself, and every prominent respon- 
sible Member of the Irish Administra- 
tion, and when both sides of the House 
have agreed that remedial legislation 
for Ireland is in many respects greatly 
needed. The noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale has before now said very 
strong things about the need in Ireland 
for local government and remedial legis- 
lation. He has given no reason why all 
that legislation is to be postponed, and 
why we are to be content with the barren 
and mischievous fare for Ireland of re- 
form in her criminal procedure. You 
all hoped that when you had got rid of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, and 
of our policy, this Chamber would be 
able to settle down to do good legislative 
work both for Ireland a Great Britain. 
I appeal to either side of the House 
whether there is any prospect before us 
of any such thing? I ask the House 
whether any Session ever began with 
less hope in the mind of any section of 
the House, less expectation, less inten- 
tion of doing good work? [Cries of 
“Oh!” ] I misunderstand the temper 
of the House if there is any buoyancy, 
any hope, or any expectation of getting on 
with legislation and Business for Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. I 
have never myself felt the atmosphere 
of the House so leaden. [Ministerial 
cheers.| You cheer that statement; but 
with whom does the fault lie? It lies 
with those who will not move out of the 
way what for seven years has been the 
standing obstacle to the transactionof the 
Business of the House, and a standing 
scandal upon itscharacter. This leaden, 
moveless cloud will not lift from our 
deliberations, until you have achieved, as 
your first task, such a reform of the 
system of government in Ireland as will 
meet the needs and secure the confidence 
of the Irish people; and it is because I 
have that conviction that I shall vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
who had just sat down was free from 
the suspicion of insincerity. He was 
the original Home Ruler in the Liberal 
Party, and he was, in the opinion of 
many, the one Home Ruler whose con- 
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victions on the subject of Ireland were 
unqualified by other motives and other 
considerations. Having paid the right 
hon. Gentleman that compliment, he 
had to express his regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have said no- 
thing likely to help the House to arrive 
at a right conclusion upon the matter 
before it. He had failed to find in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech one 
single helpful seatence which would 
tend to mitigate the terrible difficulties 
of the position which they had to face. 
It seemed, as he took up one possible 
remedy after another, to pour contempt 
upon them, that he was prepared across 
that Table, where a great deal of gam- 
bling had taken place in former years, 
to throw down as a stake almost every- 
thing which was valuable to a politi- 
cian. He had expected that a politician 
with his responsible antecedents would 
have refrained from adding one more irri- 
tating voice to the many heard in refer- 
ence to Ireland, and would have done 
what he could to mitigate the mis- 
chievous effect of the language heard in 
many quarters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had not taken that 
course. He had twitted the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) with falsely pro- 
phesying that if the Plan of Campaign 
were put into force it must lead to the 
disintegration of society in Ireland. 
But the reason why that result had not 
come about was$that the Plan of Cam- 
paign had failed. Ifthe Plan had suc- 
ceeded all over the country, as its ori- 
ginators hoped that it would, matters 
now would be in a very different and 
worse condition. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman reproached the Government 
on account of the removal of Sir Robert 
Hamilton from the post of Permanent 
Under Secretary for Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to bear in mind 
that Sir Robert Hamilton was not an 
Irishman but a Scotchman, sent over 
from London by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
for the express purpose of carrying out 
that right hon. Gentleman’s policy. But 
he would not consider further the right 
hon. Gentleman’s miserable polemics. 
He preferred more profitable subjects 
of discussion. The hon. Member for 


Cork (Mr. Parnell) in his speech spoke 

with the same passionless aren with 

which he was accustomed to address 
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the House, and which he thought 
was a great advantage to their de- 
bates. lt enabled hon. Members to 
approach these questions apart alto- 
gether from the sentimental ornaments 
so often introduced, and it enabled 
the House to judge of these ques- 
tions on their merits. The speech 
of the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Amendment were both in remark- 
able contrast with the speeches and 
Amendments made by him in the 
House on previous occasions. There was 
an absence of the trenchant and aggres- 
sive language, both in the Amendment 
and in the speech, which was usually 
heard from those Benches, and which 
seemed to him to reflect the preeail- 
ing feeling of depression which ap- 

ared to have overwhelmed the hon. 

embers from Ireland at this moment. 
It seemed to him to be natural that hon. 
Members should have a feeling of de- 
pression. In the first place, the first 
element which appeared to be producing 
it was the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
Where was the right hon. Gentleman? 
Not long ago the right hon. Gentleman 
assured them that the only object he 
had in the few remaining years of his 
political life was to secure for Ireland a 
Legislature and a permanent Executive 
independent of this country. But now 
at the first pinch of battle he deserted 
his friends, and instead of being in the 
House to support them he found it more 
convenient to be elsewhere. He hoped 
that the House would have a reasonable 
explanation of this extraordinary posi- 
tion. It seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman owed a very considerable 
apology to his Friends below the Gang- 
way for having deserted them at this 
juncture. If they looked at other fac- 
tors in the problem the House would see 
that another reason for the depression 
among hon. Gentlemen opposite existed. 
This was the utter failure of the Plan 
of Campaign. [‘‘Oh, oh,” and Laugh- 
ter.| Hon. Gentlemen who laughed and 
jeered would do a great service to the 
House if they would publish some 
statistics in regard to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, as to the number of estates on 
which it had been put in force, and the 
number of estates on which it had 

roved successful. He thoughtit would 

e a great surprise to the House if they 
only ) tate what an abject failure it had 
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been. These and other matters rendered 
the outlook of the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Party rather more gloomy 
than it had been, and it was for thisreason 
that they must feel in a position of great 
and grave uncertainty. He wished to 
make a special appeal to hon. Members 
on this occasion. It seemed to him that 
they had now only two courses left open 
to them if they were to retain that in- 
fluence which they had possessed for a 
long time over the Irish people. They 
must either again let loose those revolu- 
tionary forces which pervaded the whole 
country two or three years ago, or they 
must be prepared to accept at the hands 
of those who were perfectly willing to 
give it to them on rational terms a policy 
which they might accept with the 
greatest possible credit to themselves. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite had acquired a prestige in Ireland 
which made them the masters and not 
the slaves of Irish opinion, and if they 
were as willing as they were powerful 
to use that prestige and influence for the 
purpose of settling this question on ra- 
tional and reasonable grounds, he be- 
lieved they might use it with great 
honour to themselves and great profit 
to the country. Why was it neces- 
sary that they should continue to be a 
mere shuttlecock between the two great 
English Parties? Was it not possible 
for them to realize at last that they 
were this, and nothing more? Could 
they not make some advances to some 
other section of the House with whom 
they might arrange something of great 
advantage to their country? On his 
own side of the House there were a 
number of Irish Members, who repre- 
sented Irish opinion just as much as 
hon. Members opposite. It was the con- 
tinual gulf that existed between those 
two sections of Irish opinion which made 
it impossible for hon. Members to accept 
the propositions put before the House 
by the Representatives of Irish opinion. 
If it were possible to shake hands across 
the gulf; if it were possible for the two 
sections of Irish opinion to come to the 
House and say—*‘ We agree that these 
great changes would be beneficial to 
Ireland, would be a rational settlement 
of this question, would tend eventually 
to the peace of the two countries,” both 
Parties would be delighted to give what 
was asked. Here then was the difficulty. 
Members on that one side had some 
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claims on the sympathy of their oppo- 
nents. They had prevented Ireland from 
becoming a sort of poor relation by the 
side of England, with no attention paid 
to its needs; and, consequently, they 
were in a position at this moment to 
make offers to their real Friends on the 
Conservative side of the House, not only 
English Members, but Irish Members, 
who had the same yearnings as theirs, 
and who were wisbful and ready to 
accept a modified policy, which would 
be acceptable to those who wanted it, 
if only made on rational lines. They 
were ready to press upon the House of 
Commons anything which should have 
the element of permanence if combined 
with equity. It seemed to him that this 
was the only policy which would ever 
secure for Ireland the satisfaction of her 
needs. But it was absolutely necessary 
that those demands should not be made 
merely by the Representatives of the 
Irish peasantry; but by them, in con- 
junction with those who represented 
Irish education, Irish wealth, and tho 
other elements in Ireland which were 
the elements of stability. If it were pos- 
sible for these two bodies of Members 
in the House to be persuaded that this 
was the only rational way in which the 
question should be settled, it seemed to 
him that the solution was more hopeful 
than that contained in the concluding 
sentence of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. In regard to the economical 
side of the question, it seemed to him a 
matter of regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his great knowledge 
of the problem, should, instead of 
assisting to solve its exceedingly diffi- 
cult elements, throw every obstacle in 
the way by means of mere futile criti- 
cism. Take the question of emigra- 
tion. Who was there in the House who 
would not say that in the congested 
districts of Ireland the only possible 
remedy, whether imposed by that House 
or an Irish Parliament, was emigration? 
Either they must protect those poor 
people against the competition of fo- 
reign traders, or else they must emigrate 
them to some other place where it was 
— for them to gain a livelihood. 
t seemed to him, therefore, that it was 
impossible that this problem could ever 
be solved except by a rational system of 
emigration. Why had emigration failed 
so often hitherto? Because it had had 
the opposition of hon. Members opposite, 
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and because it had had the opposition of 
another powerful element in Irish so- 
ciety—that of the Irish priesthood. But 
one of the most hopeful signs he had 
seen in Ireland of late was the altered 
attitude of the priests on this question. 
They thought differently years ago; but 
now they had come to the conclusion that 
it was the only possible remedy. There 
were a number of people who talked 
about embarking in a great fishing in- 
dustry on the West Coast of Ireland ; 
but they forgot the enormous difficul- 
ties of nursing such fisheries, and the 
almost utter impossibility of bringing 
fish to market. One of the great diffi- 
culties attending emigration hitherto 
had been that it was of the character 
of individual emigration. He did not 
believe in it, for the effect on the Irish 
peasant was that he was transplanted at 
once to an American town, where he not 
only lost his character for respectability, 
but the influence of the priest as well. 
‘hese people should be emigrated in 
communities, their priest being taken 
with them. In spite of the fears which 
the right hon. Gentleman had sought to 
excite, many countries would be glad to 
havo them. Australia and Canada 
would be willing to have those poor 
creatures if we emigrated them in a 
rational fashion. Canada, of course, 
like other countries, did not desire to 
have her population enormously aug- 
mented by a great influx of extremely 
helpless people from Ireland; but she 
would be delighted to have her magni- 
ficent western lands planted by Irish 
colonists who would go out, with some 
hope of success, in small communities ; 
cake hoped the problem would be 
faced by the Government in that way. 
That done, he would then like to see 
some system of arterial drainage intro- 
duced into parts of Ireland, where it 
would add, at all events, tothe material 
prosperity of the country. He could 
not help thinking that it was on those 
lines that the problem would, with more 
hope than the right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed, be presently solved. 
Nor did he fail altogether to hope that 
it would be solved with considerable 
assistance from hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. As one who, on many 
an occasion, both in print and in speak- 
ing, had sought to throw light on this 
question—he hoped in a fair way, and 
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guage—he would venture to a to 
hon. Gentlemen below the __-* 
opposite to forego a good deal of what 
they deemed the ideal solution, and to 
accept rather its practical side. Those 
hon. Gentlemen would have nothing to 
fear in regard either to prestige or posi- 
tion, by accepting the more rational 
solution, and they would make Ireland 
a more prominent factor in the world’s 
history than it had hitherto been. Let 
there be less of the miserable rancour 
as between the classes they represented 
and those represented on this side 
of the House, and let the Irish Mem- 
bers on one side of the House endeavour 
to make terms with the Irish Members 
on the other. In this way Irishmen 
would increase their national import- 
ance, and would be helping the House 
in the solution of these questions. He 
did not like to hear one set of Irishmen 
abusing another set. It was not true 
that the gifts of the Irish race were con- 
fined to one set of Representatives only. 
It was, on the other hand, a remarkable 
fact that the drolleries and witticisms 
made by Irishmen on one side of the 
House always found their warmest wel- 
come among Irishmen on the other side, 
and it would be a great loss to that 
community if they were not both repre- 
sented in the Legislature. He wanted 
them, laying aside wrangling, and gibes 
and jeers, to unite in making a common 
demand upon that House, in the same 
way as demands from Scotland were 
made, which would be listened to and 
responded to by hon. Members as the 
genuine expression of the feeling and 
the opinion of Ireland. It was with 
that view that he had ventured to inter- 
vene in the discussion, to stop, if pos- 
sible, the torrent of recrimination, and 
to draw the debate into more fruitful 
and promising fields. 

Str EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I must ask the House for its ir- 
dulgence in addressing them for the 
first time; but I will, at any rate, 
promise that my remarks shall be brief, 
and that they shall not add to the tor- 
rent of recrimination of which the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Howorth) has 
already complained. We shall be called 
upon shortly to give our votes on the 
most important Amendment to the Ad- 
dress ae voy by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
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I mean to vote for the Amendment; 
and, as I know that my vote will be sub- 
ject to many interpretations—the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, for 
instance, said that Members sitting on 
this side of the House are actuated by 
very qualified motives—I wish to make 
clear the reasons why I intend to sup- 

rt the present Amendment, and why 

am sure I shall never have to re 
my decision. It will be said that those 
of us who vote for this Amendment will, 
in doing so, endorse the Plan of Cam- 
paign, which is declared to be hope- 
lessly illegal, and hopelessly immoral. I 
am not concerned to defend the question, 
whether the Plan of Campaign is illegal 
or not. I think, perhaps, the best that 
can be said on that ground is, that 
whether it is technically illegal or not, 
it has, at any rate, endeavoured to sup- 
plement the law by purposes which are 
opposed to the spirit of the law as it 
now stands; but, before I pass any con- 
demnation on the morality or immorality 
of it, and before hon. Members pass any 
full condemnation upon it, I ask them to 
remember who are the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign. The authors are 
the Irish Members. The Irish Members 
may be actuated by the motives which 
have been complained of, and which 
have been called in question. Some 
hon. Members may believe that the 
Irish Members are actuated by improper 
motives ; but, at any rate, I think every- 
one will agree that the Irish Represen- 
tatives do know the circumstances and 
conditions of the Irish peasantry. Be- 
fore the Plan of Campaign was insti- 
tuted they were far better aware of what 
was going to happen in Ireland than the 
Government were ; they recognized that 
the condition of affairs in many parts of 
Ireland during last autumn would be des- 
perate. They felt that desperate condi- 
tions called for desperate remedies. I 
therefore think that, before we pass 
any full condemnation on the mo- 
rality or immorality of the Plan of 
ae we must remember that 
the Irish Members, in instituting it, 
have been subject to temptation from 
which mercifully most English and Scotch 
Members have been free. And I will say 
this further, thatifhon. Gentlemen are dis- 
posed to condemn the Plan of Campaign, 
they should also be disposed to censure 
Her Majesty’s Government forthe action, 
tending in the same direction, which they 
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took. I donot, however, wish to con- 
demn the action of the Government for 
a moment; I believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was in- 
spired by generous and humane motives; 
but I do ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
remember that what is justifiable reason 
for the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought, even in their opinion, to be 
some palliation for the line taken by the 
authors of the Planof Campaign. This 
I must say before I leave this part of the 
subject, that neither the Plan of Cam- 
paign nor the action of the Government 
can be looked upon as other than tem- 
porary expedients ; and that it does not 
matter whether the Plan of Campaign 
is illegal or not, one thing which I think 
Home Rulers in this country have 
grasped thoroughly is, that the longer 
the settlement of the Irish Question is 
delayed so much more objectionable 
will many phases of that question be- 
come. Upon that ground we ought to 
welcome an early solution of the Irish 
problem. I should like now to say a 
few words upon a still more important 
part of the Amendment which we are 
asked to consider. It isthat part which 
applies to the future policy of Her 
ajesty’s Government, that part which 
applies to the coercive proposals which 
are to be brought before the House. 
Hon. Members object to the term coer- 
cion ; they say it is anickname which has 
been applied to an entirely unobjection- 
able policy. It may be a nickname ; but 
it is a nickname which has fitted the 
policy carried out so admirably that we 
are unable to get rid of it. But to 
adopt for a moment the term which is 
applied to this policy by hon. Members 
opposite, and to speak of the policy of 
the enforcement of the law, it must be 
admitted that this is enforcement of the 
law by unconstitutional methods, or, at 
any rate, by methods which are foreign 
to the British Constitution. I believe 
I am right in saying that the British 
Constitution includes as two integral 
parts—trial by jury and the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Both of these parts have 
been suspended when we resorted to the 
policy of the enforcement of the law in 
reland. Some time ago the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) gave advice 
to Her Majesty’s Government which 
was so simple that I may venture to 
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repeat it. It was, do not legislate 
until you know. The Government have 
acted on that advice. Before they have 
legislated on any subject, they have ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into 
the subject; they have appointed Com- 
missions to inquire into certain phases 
of the Irish Question. I wish they had 
gone a little further, and appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the effect of 
a coercive policy as regards Ireland. 
I think that such a Commission might 
not unreasonably have been expected to 
produce a Report which would have in- 
cluded, among other things, four main 
statements. First, that the policy of 
coercion has been tried by Lord Spencer 
and Sir George Trevelyan to its utter- 
most limits and has failed, and that it 
is extremely difficult to say whether it 
is possible to repeat the experiment 
again ; secondly, that it has become so 
unpopular that, even many Members 
opposite, seeing its failure demonstrated, 
have foresworn it as an evil thing, and 
declared that they will never vote for it 
again; thirdly, that coercion, whenever 
it has been tried, has operated merely 
as a temporary check—it has been pos- 
sibly one step forward towards the sup- 
pression of a temporary outburst of 
outrage and crime, but it has always 
been two steps backwards in the solu- 
tion of the one great question—how are 
we to govern Ireland? Fourthly, that 
this coercive policy has, more than any- 
thing else, diminished the security of 
property in Ireland ; that it has done so 
in this way, it has brought property in 
Ireland to look for its security to outside 
influences, and not to inside influences. 
Internal influences in a country are con- 
tentment, satisfaction between class and 
class, and general prosperity ; these act 
automatically, and outside influences 
have to be summoned in whenever they 
are wanted. These outside influences 
have been brought into requisition in 
regard to property in Ireland, but can 
anyone say that, even with Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government in Office, 
property in Ireland is as secure at the 
present moment, and as freely changes 
from hand to hand, as property in Eng- 
land? If that is so, surely it is be- 
cause some difficulty is found in calling 
in outside influences; and because you 
can never, by outside influences, give 
the property the same security which is 
obtained from inside influences and 
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from government. Now, the 
Coercion Bill which has been promised 
will be framed specially and exception- 
ally to deal with the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and, it may be, will succeed. 
What then? The Plan of Campaign 
will be succeeded by something else in 
Ireland, it may be sueceeded by a gene- 
ral system of ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ or by some- 
thing worse; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must then proceed, if they are 
consistent, with other exceptional mea- 
sures to meet other exceptional circum- 
stances. ‘Rhey will get deeper and 
deeper into the mire, and the result 
will be that they will possibly, at last, 
have to be dragged out of the mire with 
the aid of a rope extended to them by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Now, Sir, 
the two policies before this House are 
the policy contained in the Amendment, 
and the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The policy embodied in the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Parnell’s) Amend- 
ment is simply a policy of responsi- 
bility. Why should we think that it 
will fail? Surely, a policy of responsi- 
bility has succeeded in England before 
now, when individual Members have 
been found transgressing. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite can think of instances in 
which violent and injudicious sentiments 
have been expressed by Members of 
their own Party, sentiments which have 
caused not a little anxiety to the Party 
generally. But I will not pursue that 
point further, the policy of responsibility 
has been tested in other countries. We 
find it has succeeded in Hungary, in the 
United States, in Switzerland, and else- 
where. It has been said that none of 
these instances apply to the case of Ire- 
land, because they and it are not on all 
fours; but none of these were exactly 
the same as each other. They are as 
ditferent from each other as the case of 
England and Ireland is from them; and 
I think some conclusion may be drawn 
from this experience. There had been 
difficulties; but with a different set of 
conditions to be provided for in the 
different cases, self - government has 
succeeded. In Ireland we have a set 
of conditions and of details for the pro- 
posed self-government differing from the 
conditions and provisions existing in the 
other cases to which I have referred; 
but I fail to see why Ireland should not, 
as all these other countries have done, 
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participate in the advantages that have 


accrued from being repsonsible for their 
own Government. The policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government may be roughly 
described as confidence in itself as a 
British Government sitting at West- 
minster; but the question is, whether 
the country have reason to place con- 
fidence in that Government. Was not 
that the policy they advocated last Sep- 
tember? Was it not the one general 
answer to the Tenants’ Relief Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork, that, if 
hardships were likely to arise, confi- 
dence should be placed in the Govern- 
ment to set the matter right ? What has 
been the result? Evictions have taken 
place which have caused a feeling of 
shrinking and shame to pass through this 
country, and the Government, while 
admitting that fact, have endeavoured 
to throw the responsibility upon others. 
What does Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to do in regard to the congested 
districts in Ireland? It is already known 
that many tenants have pledged their 
future crops to pay their rent; so that 
the question must again arise. What 
is to be done in their case? If confidence 
is to be placed in the Government, how 
is it that there is no mention in Her 
Majesty’s Speech of the condition of 
affairs in the congested districts of Ire- 
land ? What I do feel most strongly is 
that we want this question of Irish Go- 
vernment and of Irish distress really 
faced. I believe that it will be best 
faced by a Land Purchase Bill on good 
security, and I am convinced that as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) has said 
to-night, such a Land Purchase Bill can 
only be made to work through the re- 
sponsible authorities in Ireland. If an 
Irish Parliament is not to be allowed to 
solve the difficulty of congested districts 
in Ireland, is there any chance that the 
House of Commons will face the ques- 
tion? In the first place, the House of 
Commons has not, and never will have, 
the time, because the exigencies of 
Parliamentary Government will never 
leave it the time. It has not the know- 
ledge, as past experience shows, and if it 
had it is doubtful—looking back to the 
Devon Commission—whether it would 
use the knowledge. But if it made an 
honest attempt to solve the difficulty 
from the information it has acquired, it 
is very probable it would fail, as it has 
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continually failed, from not understand- 
ing the feelings of the Irish people. 
There is, consciously or unconsciously, 
a conviction that the Irish people ought 
to be in love with emigration, that they 
ought to be pleased to leave their 
wretched hovels, and the country where 
they are so badly off. But from all I 
have heard of the Irish peasants, that is 
not the case. Certainly, in trying to 
carry out any scheme of that kind, the 
House of Commons lacked tact. From 
not understanding the feelings of the 
Irish people, we in Westminster set 
our hands heavily upon the most tender 
arts of the Irish character. I be- 
ieve an Irish Government will be in 
every way more qualified for the task. 
Irish Members have proved that they 
have far more of the necessary know- 
ledge for it than English Members have. 
They understand the Irish people; and 
the result of leaving the task to them 
will, I believe, be the taking up the 
difficulty of the Irish land with un- 
wavering resolution, with tact, and with 
athorough understanding of the Irish 
people. Ireland will, by. degrees, be 
relieved of some of her misery and dis- 
tress, and the British Parliament will 
be free from the strain which is injuring 
the Constitution, upsetting the Business 
of the House of Commons, and embitter- 
ing the feelings of the people of the two 
countries. 

CotoxeL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he would endeavour, in discussing the 
question upon its merits, to avoid the 
exaggeration which had too often cha- 
racterized speeches with reference to the 
condition of Ireland, and to speak the 
truth, without fear or favour. He, un- 
fortunately, laboured under considerable 
disadvantage ; because he did not fulfil 
any of the conditions which seemed to 
be usually recognized as a qualification 
for speaking on Irish subjects in that 
House. The hon. MemberforNorth- West 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Graham) had laid it 
down, as a first qualification, that the 
speaker should never have been in Ire- 
land. He (Colonel Waring) was free to 
admit that, as far as he could judge, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who spoke 
upon Ireland usually had that qualifica- 
tion, and derived what knowledge they 
possessed from having conversed in a 
railway carriage with a commercial gen- 
tleman of more or less intelligence. He 
wished he could entirely apply the same 
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description to some hon. Gentlemen on 
his own side; but one speech had been 
made from those Benches which had 
convinced him that, not only had the 
speaker not been in Ireland, but that if 
he had the advantage of conversing witha 
commercial traveller he was a singularly 
unintelligent one, or the hon.Member was 
strangely slow in receiving information. 
He (Colonel Waring) had, unquestion- 
ably, the misfortune to be ono of those 
grievances which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
his followers would remove from Ireland. 
He was a small landowner; but he was 
also an Irish tenant farmer, paying a 
rent of over £200 a-year, and paying a 
rate per acre which would make some 
hon. Gentlemen’s hats rise off their 
heads when they knew how heavily he 
was rack-rented. He was, in fact, one 
of the down-trodden Irish tenants, of 
whom so much had been heard, and it 
was very hard, he thought, that the 
Plan of Campaign had not been brought 
to his relief. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Have 
you got a reduction of rent ? 

Coronet WARING said, he was sorry 
to say he had not; but he was carefully 
attending to what had been done by 
hon. Members opposite in these cases, 
and, no doubt, when the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had instructed him how to 
go about it, he should receive a reduc- 
tion. Putting that, however, on one 
side, he intended to address himself to 
the one short paragraph of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork, which spoke of rent 
abatements which were called for by 
the state of prices of agricultural 
and pastoral produce. He thought he 
should be able to show that the state of 
prices, if not very greatly exaggerated, 
had, to some extent, been misstated, and 
that,in all probability, itwould be proved, 
on careful investigation, that the great 
depreciation which was alleged to have 
taken place was, more or less, not borne 
out by facts. It was far from his wish 
to deny that a depreciation of a serious 
character had taken place; but in deal- 
ing with a question of this kind, it was 
only right and fair that they should 
take a series of years for the purpose of 
reliable comparison before drawing their 
conclusions. He did not, therefore, 
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prices with those of 30 years ago, when a 
valuation of Ireland, that of Sir Richard 
Griffith, was taken, which he knew was 
discredited by many. Anaverage taken 
of the 36 years previous to, and in- 
cluding 1885, putting one thing against 
another, showed that the year 1885 was 
an average year out of those 36 years. 
A tenant farmer of his acquaintance, 
and one not strongly in sympathy with 
the landlords on this subject, had made 
a valuation of the financial results of 
cultivating five acres of land with the 
usual crops in 1852 and 1886. He had 
made the calculation very carefuily as 
to each crop, and he found that, after 
making allowances for the increased 
cost of labour and all the outgoings, the 
net profit in 1852 was £24 16s. 3d., and 
in 1886, £28 8s. 1ld. No doubt, the 
Sub-Commissioners had proceeded on a 
different basis, and statements had been 
made in that House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Meath (Mr. Mahoney), who 
had been a Sub-Commissioner, which 
represented that there had been a tre- 
mendous fall in prices. He (Colonel 
Waring) was not prepared to place 
much confidence in those opinions; for 
the chief qualification for a Sub-Com- 
missioner had apparently been that he 
should have previously failed in one or 
more walks in life. The four or five 
articles of produce which formed the 
basis of Griffith’s valuation had all, with 
the exception of wheat, risen from 17 to 
57 per cent in 1885; and the articles 
not included as the basis of Griffith’s 
valuation, but which were largely pro- 
duced in Ireland, and live stock had, as 
compared with 1852, risen from 41 to 
193 per cent. Taking the 36 years since 
1852, the year 1885, as he had said, ap- 
peared to be a fair average year. The 
hon. Member for Cork asserted that 
prices were still falling. But that he 
(Colonel Waring) emphatically denied. 
The only things that could be bought 
cheaper were hay and straw ; and that 
was because the crops last year were so 
good that they were equivalent to the 
crops of two ordinary years. He 
thought it was clear there had been 
some exaggeration in regard to the fall 
in prices, which appeared to him to be 
assumed without any data on the part 
of hon. Members opposite, who, to say 
the least, were interested in the matter. 
The decline which had occurred in one 
commodity was not without cause. At- 
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tention had already been called to the 
matter, and that was the great deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the young stock 
offered in the Irish markets. He re- 
gretted that it was so, but thought it was 
largely owing to the fact that the land- 
lords, who usually kept breeding estab- 
lishments, for the improvement of stock, 
had been forced by the circumstances of 
the time to discontinue those establish- 
ments, and the result was a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the stock. Again, 
it was said that the tenant should be 
able to ‘live and thrive.” Nobody 
would more fully endorse that opinion 
than he (Colonel Waring); but the 
question was, What sort of a tenant was 
meant to be kept at the expense of 
thelandlord? Was it tobe a lazy, idle, 
unintelligent tenant, or was it to be a 
man of fairand average industry? The 
question, he thought, ought to be an- 
swered by the Nationalist Members at 
once. The great fault and curse of many 
of the Irish tenants, and one that existed 
long before the Land League was estab- 
lished, was the indolent procrastination 
ot the people, and their unwillingness to 
tackle to a job—the feeling that was ex- 
pressed in the Spanish manana — the 
way in which they put off doing what 
they should immediately apply them- 
selves to, that being locally known as 
doing a thing, ‘‘ Please, God, on Mon- 
day.” Procrastination, in truth, had 
been largely the cause of what had hap- 
nened in Ireland, and had that been 
discouraged by what had been done by 
the Jate Government? Ithad not. The 
legislation of the late Government had 
held out a premium to the lazy and un- 
tidy tenant, to make his land look to the 
eye of the Sub-Commissioner as unat- 
tractive as possible, so that he should 
obtain a reduction in his rent. Hun- 
dreds of such cases had come within his 
(Colonel Waring’s) own personal know- 
ledge. They had heard a great deal 
about the Glenbeigh evictions— and 
those evictions were much to be re- 
gretted—but it was clear that the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork would not 
have prevented them. That Bill, as far 
as he (Colonel Waring) could judge, 
would only apply to cases in which the 
tenants had judicial rents fixed. It was 
not for him to pry into the finances of 
the National League ; but he would only 
make this remark—that during the past 
few weeks, although only £200 was sub- 
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scribed for the evicted tenants, no less a 
sum than £3,000 was subscribed for 
‘‘general purposes.” Was it unreason- 
able to ask, why more money should 
not have been given to the evicted 
people, looking at the funds possessed 
by the National League ? Could not 
the League, out of that £8,000, even 
have spared something to assist the 
landlords? [Lavghter.] Hon. Members 
might laugh, but he did not think that 
would have been a misappropriation of 
the money which had been subscribed 
for ‘‘ general purposes.” Surely, the 
loss which had resulted in Ireland from 
the fall of prices and other causes of the 
depression of agriculture ought not to be 
throwa entirely upon the landlords, 
nor ought the whole class of landlords 

—the majority of whom, it was admitted, - 
had shown fair consideration to their 
tenants—to be made to suffer for the 
harshness or imprudence of a compara- 
tive few. The effect of all previous 
legislation had been to punish the 
landlords, and it was not tco much to 
ask now that, in any future measures, 
they might be treated with some show 
of justice. There was one thing upon 
which he believed the followers of the 
hon. Member for Cork would agree 
with him (Colonel Waring), and that 
was the question with regard to the 
thriving and unthriving tenant. Was it 
fair to blame the landlord for the posi- 
tion of the tenant who would not pro- 
perly and skilfully cultivate his land ? 
If a case could be shown him (Colonel 
Waring) in which the tenant had been 
industrious, and still could not thrive, 
then, undoubtedly, that was a case in 
which something should be done for 
such a person. Another difficulty was, 
how to ascertain whether the tenant 
could pay or not. On that point he 
could throw some light, from an incident 
which had been mentioned tohim. A 
tenant, one day, came to the office of the 
agent, it was supposed, to pay his rent. 
The first thing he did, however, was to 
assure the agent that he had not a far- 
thing about him, and that the agent, if 
he persisted in demanding the rent, 
would have to put the tenantout. After 
some parley, however, the tenant 
thought he might just be able to pay a 
half-year’s rent, and that would take 
from him the last penny that he 
possessed. The agent then asked to see 
what the tenant had in his pocket 
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whereupon the latter drow forth a 
bundle of bank notes, and with these 
the tenant offered to pay the rent. On 
counting the notes the agent found that 
they amounted to the full year’s rent, 
and for that he expressed his readiness 
to give the tenant a receipt. Suspect- 
ing that something was wrong, the 
tenant pulled out a bundle of bank notes 
from his other pocket, and his consterna- 
tion might be judged from the fact when 
he exclaimed—‘ Sure, I gave you the 
wrong bundle.” The agent, however, 
got the full rent. Judging from that 
fact, in his (Colonel Waring’s) opinion, 
a very large proportion of the tenants in 
Ireland could have paid the rents de- 
manded of them if they thought well to 
do so. The landlords, certainly, had a 
hard time of it, and that despite the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), who, in referring to the Report of 
the Bessborough Commission, entirely 
acquitted the landlor’s of any undue 
harshness towards thei. tenants. What 
were the measures no:. proposed by the 
hon. Member for Cork’ The hon. Mem- 
ber recommended an alteration in the 
Land system, and a nvw system of local 
self-government for the Irish people. 
He (Colonel Waring) denied that 
the proposal of the hon. Member 
would do what he expected from it. 
It would not remove the evil, and spare 
the good landlords. It would simply 
punish good landlords, and secure a re- 
duction in the rent, no matter whether 
it was high or low. Surely, it was rather 
hard that the good landlords should 
suffer for the sins of the ‘“ residuum,” 
as the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) called them. Now, 
they had heard a great deal about evic- 
tions; but evictions, he would remind 
hon. Members opposite, were by no 
means so peculiar to Ireland as they 
seemed to imagine. Such things oc- 
curred in other parts of the British Em- 
pire. Even in the happy hunting- 
grounds of the United States—which he 
might call the Land of Goshen of the 
Nationalist Members, evictions fre- 
quently occurred. It would appear 
from a letter which had been received 
from a North of Ireland tenant, who 
had emigrated to the United States, that 
the system which prevailed in that part 
of the State of Illinois, where the writer 
of the letter had settled down, was 
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equally as bad as anything that existed 
in Ireland. The writer of the letter 
mentioned the case of a tenant having 
been evicted from his holding 14 times 
in 14 years; but no doubt that state- 
ment will be received with contemptuous 
mockery by the Nationalist Members. 
He might say that he had lived among 
his own tenants since the Reign of 
James I. [ Laughter.| Since that time 
his family had resided in Ireland among 
their tenants, and, although perhaps he 
ought not to say so, they had always 
been respected. With regard to evic- 
tions, there was very great difficulty in 
dealing with them; because, in numerous 
cases, it was impossible to say whether 
the tenant could pay or not. In many 
cases they could pay, although they de- 
clared they could not. He had been in- 
formed also, on good authority, that 
even some of the Glenbeigh tenants who 
were evicted could, and would, have 
paid their rents if they had been advised 
from certain directions that it was pru- 
dent for them to doso. Much had been 
said about looking at this question of 
Ireland with regard to the future; but 
he wanted to look at it in respect to the 
present, because so far the present state 
of things had been misrepresented. 
There was reason to believe that they 
had touched bottom in Ireland; prices 
were steadily rising and things were im- 
proving, and he trusted that this fact 
would be recognized. [Mr. Biccar: Oh 
no! ] Well, he could tell hon. Members 
that pork especially was going up. They 
were told that it was necessary to do 
something to satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish people; and, 
at the same time, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site stated that nothing short of the ex- 
treme measures proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian could secure that end. But, 
speaking for himself and for those whom 
he represented—and these were not the 
‘classes,’ who, he might add, had 
given him but little encouragement to 
enter Parliament—after what they had 
seen and heard, it would be impossible 
for him and hon. Members who sat with 
him on that side of the House to sup- 
port anything resembling the proposi- 
tions of the late Prime Minister. They 
thanked the Government for what they 
had done in the matter of the Plan of 
Campaign by way of delaying any pro- 
ceeding with regard to it, though their 
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action might have been less tardy. In 
so doing, the Government had given the 
Nationalist Members an opportunity of 
uttering sentiments which they had con- 
cealed from that House during the dis- 
cussion of the Tenants’ Relief Bill. 
Had the Gevernment acted more rapidly, 
they would have lost the declaration 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), when 
speaking the other day at Castlerea. 
That hon. Member said, in the course of 
the speech which he made on that occa- 
sion—and he (Colonel Waring) would 
ask the attention of the House to the 
words— 

‘In the day of our power we will remember 
them.”’ 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise to 
Order. It is not fair for the hon. and 
gallant Member to take a single expres- 
sion from my speech, and not give the 
context. My words were, that— 

“Those who signalize themselves now as 
enemies of the people, in the day of our power 
we would remember them.” 

Cotone, WARING said he had se- 
lected a few words used by the hon. 
Member in the peroration of his speech. 
If those words were not accurately re- 
ported, perhaps the hon. Member would 
now withdraw them. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the hon. and 
gallant Member quote my exact words, 
giving what precedes and what follows? 

Coronet. WARING said, he had 
quoted the hon. Gentleman’s own words. 
He did not think it necessary to read to 
the House the long and excited oration 
delivered by the hon. Member on the 
occasion in question; but the passage 
from which he quoted was this— 

‘“* Those who have signalized themselves now 
as the enemies of the people, in the day of our 
power we will remember them.” 

If the hon. Gentleman did not mean it, 
of course he could get up in his place 
and say so. 

Mr. DILLON: The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has invited me to get up and 
repudiate or acknowledge those words. 
I have never the least hesitation in ac- 
knowledging any words I have used. 
What I did say was this. I said that if 

“Men who signalized themselves by exceed- 
ing the law as the enemies of the people, that 

ys of our 


we would remember them in the 
power.” 
But I immediately went on to say— 
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‘*And if they wished promotion they must 
go to some other country to look for it,” 
clearly pointing to what I meant by that. 

Coronet, WARING said that, in his 
view, the explanation given by the hon. 
Member fully confirmed his quotation. 
The argument he (Colonel Waring) 
founded upon it was that the affectionate 
words addressed to his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Saunderson) and him- 
self (Colonel Waring) by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), to the effect 
that he could not spare a single Irish- 
map, in his speech last night, were prac- 
tically worthless; because, if the Par- 
nellites only got Home Rule, their first 
business would probably be to proscribe 
their opponents, as was done in the Irish 
Parliament of 1689. The landlords had 
already been told that all they could 
expect was first-class tickets to Holy- 
head. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had warned 
them that the sands in the glass were 
running out. Perhaps they might now 
only get third-class tickets. They had 
been urged to accept the safeguards and 
guarantees with which his scheme was 
to be surrounded. They cared not for 
those safeguards, and did not believe in 
the guarantees. There was but one safe- 
guard, one guarantee, upon which they 
relied, and that was a safeguard, a 
guarantee, which no Parliament, no 
Government, had given, and no Parlia- 
ment, no Government, either Irish or 
Imperial, could take away. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
Sir, the hon. Member who has just sat 
down has given us a great deal of in- 
teresting information. He talked a 
great deal about the various kinds of 
residuum, and he has presented himself 
as a residuum from the distant ages of 
James I. To such unrivalled experience 
as his must be, any criticism I can offer 
will be entirely irrelevant. Therefore, 
I shall proceed at once to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), for the purpose of supporting 
which 1 shall make a few observations. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway will 
pardon me for saying that although I 
have no hesitation at all in supporting 
this Amendment, it appears to me some- 
what colourless and inconsequential. It 
is inconsequential because it presents 
the demand for Home Rule apparently 
as arising entirely out of the agrarian 
grievances in Ireland. I do not know 
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whether the hon. Member for Cork 
meant to present it in that way, but for 
my part I consider there are other classes 
in Ireland besides the agricultural 
classes, and that Home Rule is to be 
supported, not as a remedy for agrarian 
grievances, but on its own merits, and 
its own merits alone. I think the hon. 
Member might have insinuated the 
scheme of Home Rule with more cou- 
rage and more detail. That is what I 
mean by saying I find the Amendment 
somewhat colourless. In making that 
somewhat depreciatory criticism, I do 
so for the purpose of pointing out that 
it leaves all the less excuse for those 
Members of the Liberal Party who are 
going to vote against it. Those Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Unionist Party who 
are still Liberals ought, I think, to feel 
themselves at liberty to support it, for 
the reason that it commits them to so 
little. For my part I do not hesitate to 
say, notwithstanding what has been said 
on the other side abet the passing 
away of Party feeling i: this House—I 
do not hesitate to say t!. .t the most ex- 
treme scheme of Hom: Rule that has 
ever been proposed fr :.. the Irish Ben- 
ches is not a sufficient excuse for any 
Liberal supporting a Tory Government 
in power. I say so now also, notwith- 
standing the comparatively harmless 
character of the present Tory Govern- 
ment. The present Tory Government 
might, perhaps, become formidable on 
one condition, and I think one condition 
only. In the remarkable apology of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
which was begun ten days ago, and will 
be resumed, I suppose, six weeks hence, 
and which, at all events, is not nearly 
complete—there was one statesmanlike 
recommendation to his own Party. He 
said, that the one condition of their con- 
tinued existence as a body was to com- 
bine resistance to Home Rule with a 
sweeping reforming programme for 
Great Britain. I do not stop to com- 
ment upon the morality of this combina- 
tion—granting justice to Great Britain, 
and withholding justice to Ireland—but 
I recognize that upon ordinary principles 
that would be a formidable policy if 
there was any chance of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite adopting it. I do not believe 
for a moment that we are going to have 
from them anything like progressive 
legislation for Great Britain, or for Ire- 
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land either. Something they may give. 
They may give us a sham Land Bill, or 
a sham Allotments Bill, or a sham Uni- 
versity Bill, and various other shams 
which may easily suggest themselves to 
hon. Members ; but I venture to predict 
that at the end of the Session their cul- 
minating achievement in the way of 
progressive domestic legislation will be 
the innocent little Bill which the Attor- 
ney General has introduced for the pur- 
pose of dispensing with the attendance 
of Registrars at Noncorformists’ mar- 
riages. I am sorry to see so few of my 
hon. Friends who are Liberal Unionists 
in the House, but I venture to offer a 
remonstrance to those Liberal Unionists 
who are still Liberals against the line of 
conduct they propose to take. I do so 
with less hesitation because I sympa- 
thize very strongly with some opinions 
to which they have given expression. I 
sympathize very strongly with the one 
point which I believe is a point of car- 
dinal importance to them—namely, the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament in any new rela- 
tions wo may make with Ireland. Iam 
myself free to insist on any conditions 
in any Home Rule scheme that we make 
supremacy plain, indisputable, and ob- 
viousto all men both on thisside the Chan- 
nel and on the other side of the Channel. 
My hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Mr. Wivterbutham), 
who is a prominent Member of the 
Liberal Unionist Party, will forgive me 
for saying, that I have never reconciled 
myself to the line of action which he, 
professing the views I know he enter- 
tains, and with which I so largely sym- 
pathize, took with regard to that 
measure. What is my hon. Friend’s 
first and last condition about Home 
Rule for Ireland? Is it not simply 
that the maintenance of the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament 
should be made plain and _indis- 
putable to all and sundry? Well, [ 
venture to remind the House that 
that condition has been accepted—ac- 
cepted in terms bythe responsible Leader 
of the Irish Members in this House. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
speaking on the last night of the debate 
on the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill—I wish he had spoken on the 
first night, because his words would then 
have had more effect—speaking on the 
last night of that debate, he said— 
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“ We have always known since the introduc- 
tion of this Bill the difference between a co- 
ordinate and a subordinate Parliament, and we 
have recognized that the Legislature which the 
Prime Minister proposes to constitute is a sub- 
ordinate Parliament.”’ 

The hon. Member went on to say by way 
of defence for his own position— 

f **There are practical advantages connected 
with the proposed statutory body.” 

It was not very often indeed that the 
hon. Member called it a Parliament at 
all. He was as guarded about that as 
he was about the Plan of Campaign last 
night. The hon. Member said— 

“There are practical advantages connected 
with this proposed statutory body, limited and 
subordinate to this Imperial Parliament as it 
undoubtedly will be. “We feel,’ he said, 
‘that under this Bill the Imperial Parliament 
will have the ultimate supremacy and the ulti- 
mate sovereignty.’’—(3 Hansard, [306] 1171-2.) 
That is a most important declaration, 
because it carries with it not only the 
admission of the principle for which my 
hon. Friend contends, but it involves 
also any detail and any guarantee which 
my hon. Friend or anybody else may 
think relevant to the securing of this 
ultimate and dominating supremacy. I 
would do my hon. Friend the justice to 
say that in the late Home Rule Bill 
there were clauses and provisions which 
certainly tended to throw some doubt 
upon the supremacy of Parliament. 
There was the exclusion, for instance, of 
the Irish Members from this House—an 
exclusion which was repudiated not by 
the Irish Members themselves, but 
almost unanimously by the people of 
Great Britain—simply from an instinc- 
tive sense that by excluding these Mem- 
bers the moral authority of this Parlia- 
ment might be to some extent impaired. 
I give my hon. Friends credit for all 
that, and I go further and say that so 
far as the main purpose is concerned I 
agree with them. By the supremacy of 
Parliament, however, I am not quite 
sure they mean the same as I do. I 
mean the supremacy of the House of 
Commons. That the House of Com- 
mons should be as supreme after the 
passing of the Home Rule Bill as it is 
now is one of the necessary conditions of 
the settlement of the Irish problem. 
But while this Parliament is, I hope, 
to be supreme in Ireland, whatever 
legislative changes may be brought 
about, I do not think that it is at all 
necessary that the House of Commons, 
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or any other branch of the Legislature, 
should be perpetually interfering in 
Irish affairs. I think the one conclusive 
test of the success of a Home Rule 
scheme would be absolute absence from 
interference on the part of this Parlia- 
ment with the management of Irish 
affairs by an Irish Parliament. That is 
what I look upon as the necessary test 
of the success of any such scheme. The 
Liberal Unionists on this point appear 
to me to be under the domination of 
what I may call a master fallacy. They 
appear to believe—and, indeed, it is 
the sole logical gronnd of their position 
—that there is no alternative between 
constant interference on the part of the 
Imperial Parliament and a supremacy 
which shall be merely nominal. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), is 
the political philosopher of the Liberal 
Unionist Party. He made a speech the 
other day at Manchester, in which, as 
usual, he gave expression to the fa- 
vourite fallacies of his section. I want 
to cull a few flowers of fallacy from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
first is this. He says—‘‘We must 
either govern and guide Ireland or we 
must give it up.” That is not the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s own re- 
mark. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s is not a very original 
mind, but this remark comes from Lord 
Derby, one of his Colleagues. Lord 
Derby, in the various Parties to which 
he has belonged, has been throughout 
nearly the whole of his adult life the 
Member of a Government which has 
been engaged in attempting to govern 
and guide [reland. Has he succeeded ? 
Has any Party of which he has beer a 
Member succeeded in governing and 
guiding Ireland? If this wise maxim, 
which was laid down with all solemnity 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, is true, what is the conclusion to 
which history compels us to yield but 
this—that Lord Derby and his kind, 
the members of the governing classes, 
having failed to govern and guide Ire- 
land, we must give it up. ‘Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
speaks, in this Manchester pene of 
what he calls the impossibility of 
foreign and external management being 
with one Power and internal man- 
agement with another. That is what he 
says is an impossibility, and he gives a 
[Ninth Nigh’.] 
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practical example, derived from his own 
impression, of how this impossibility 
would work out, because, he says, under 
a Home Rule scheme you could not call 
out the international obligations involved 
in an extradition treaty. When I read 
this remark of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I wondered whether he had 
ever heard of such a community as the 
United States of America. I never 
looked upon the United States as a 
foreign nation in regard to this matter. 
They have our own language, our own 
laws, our own institutions, and they have 
applied these to their own conditions in 
ways which in many cases we might well 
imitate. But in the United States, if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
desired to state in a sentence that which 
is the keynote if not the essence of the 
system, he could not have chosen words 
other than he used. The very essence of 
the whole system is that foreign and ex- 
ternal management is given to one power, 
and that internal management is given 
to another power. The Federal power 


with which we deal in the matter of 
extradition is confronted on every side 
in the Union with, I will not say a hos- 
tile power in the shape of a State Go- 


vernment, but an independent, an exclu- 
sive power—a power which can and does 
say to it, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther.” That example, which I 
think ought to have been known to all 
intelligent students of politics, should 
have been sufficient to warn the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman from com- 
mitting himself to general propositions 
of so astounding a character as that to 
which I have alluded. I should like to 
ask what Member of the Liberal Party 
has ever committed himself to a scheme 
of Home Rule which would prevent us 
from carrying out our international treaty 
obligations. I for one have no such in- 
tention, and I do not believe that any 
Members of the Party with which I act 
have any intention whatever of assenting 
to a scheme which would weaken in the 
least degree the power of the Imperial 
Government for the fulfilment of all Im- 
perial obligations. Let my hon. Friends 
who dissented from the last scheme, but 
who agree with us on the general prin- 
viple, come forward and submit to us and 
to the Irish Party whatever scheme they 
may think best intended to secure the 
object which they profess to have in 
view—namely, maintaining the strength 
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and supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—and I am certain no reasonable 
device for this purpose will be objected 
to by hon. Members on this side. I re- 
gard it as an essential part of a Home 
Rule scheme that we should maintain our 
Imperial strength and supremacy ; and I 
deny that either by us or by any section of 
this House the consideration of any pro- 
posal whatever is precluded by anything 
thathas passed in this House or outsideit. 
Before I sit down I want to say one or 
two words about what I may describe 
as the other extreme view in the Liberal 
Party on this question. I am sorry to 
observe that atttempts have been made 
on the part of a section of the Liberal 
Party to drive the Liberal Unionists of 
all shades out of the Liberal Party. 
With that attempt I cannot sympathize. 
The chief offender in this campaign 
against all Liberal Unionists has been 
the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). That hon. Gentle- 
man in recent times has been going up 
and down thecountry raging like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking what Liberal Unionist 
he might devour. He has been assuming 
to speak in the name of the whole 
Radical Party. He has been dictating 
what he calls conditions of surrender to 
those Members of the Liberal Party 
who do not agree with him and us on 
this question of Home Rule. For my 
part, I do not recognize the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton as entitled to 
speak with the authority which he as- 
sumes. I do not regard him as entitled 
to set up shibboleths of any kiad to the 
Liberal Party. I recognize in all poli- 
tical matters but one Leader, to whose 
unrivalled experience and unparalleled 
services I should always be willing to 
yield my own judgment on almost any 
political question. I can accept the 
word of command from no sub-leader, 
and I reeognize in no such sub-leader 
the right to drive out of the Liberal 
Party those who say—and say honestly 
—that, notwithstanding their diver- 
gence from us on this question, they 
are still in all essential respects Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party. I distrust 
extremely the extravagance and dicta- 
torial tone assumed, not only by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, but by 
some other Members from whom we 
might have expected better things. I 
distrust that hon. Member very much, 
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of this House, used to distrust the late 
Mr. Whalley, whom he regarded as a 
Jesuit in disguise. I sometimes think 
that so determined is the hon. Member 
to prevent reunion that he is in secret a 
Conservative. His action, if he suc- 
ceeds, will delay Home Rule by de- 
laying the reunion of the Liberal Party. 
There are among the Liberal Unionists 
many who, but for this misunder- 
standing on the question of Imperial 
supremacy, would have voted for Home 
Rule last Session; and who will vote 
for it next time if that is made clear in 
the sense of the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. My view is that so 
far as Liberals are concerned the 
present is a time for conciliation— 
I do not say for compromise, but for 
conciliation. This great question of 
Home Rule for Ireland bristles with 
difficulties of all kinds. Our great diffi- 
culties will be the difficulties of detail. 
What is dreaded more than anything 
else is not that this Government is going 
to stop the way very much longer. I 
have no belief in their stability. I have 
no such belief, notwithstanding that they 
have the sure support of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), and the very un- 
certain, unsteady, and stumbling and 
staggering support of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). Nor 
have I much belief in the conversion of 
the ultra section of the Liberal Unionists. 
I am addressing not so much those who 
follow the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale as those who owe allegiance 
neither to him nor to the right hon. 
Gentleman. The extremists among the 
Liberal Unionists are perishing before 
our very faces. The extreme section is 
day by day breaking up. It is perish- 
ing by what I may call a slow and 
gradual process of suicide. Their cham- 
pion—the champion of all England— 
who presented himself as such to the 
— of Liverpool last week, presented 

imself last night in Hanover Square as 
a Tory. Heis one of their champions 
gone over to the Tories. That is not all. 
There is an election in the North of Ire- 
land. The Liberal Unionists have a 
candidate of their own, and one of them, 
being in trouble about his political soul, 
has consulted the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale. And what is the 
noble Lord’s answer? Is it to vote for 
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the Liberal Unionist? No; it is to vote 
for the Conservative. Therefore I say 
the extreme section of the Liberal 
Unionist Party is melting away, and 
merging itself gradually in the Party 
which for the time being is represented 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
I do not believe that such a Government, 
with such a policy, with such principles, 
can stop the way very much longer 
against any kind of reform. What I 
rather dread is that Power will be upon 
us before we are ready for it—before we 
have recognized, much less considered, 
one tithe of the practical difficulties with 
which the Irish Question is surrounded. 
Therefore it is I have ventured, in a spirit 
of perfect loyalty to Home Rule and the 
Liberal Party, to protest against the ex- 
clusive and dictatorial policy which has 
been taken up by some hon. Members. 
I think their policy is a mistake. I 
think they should welcome all to the solu- 
tion of this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham said very truly the other day 
that this question could not be settled 
except by accepting contributions from 
all minds. I would add we should in- 
vite the experience of all peoples and all 
times. I am for conciliation. I do not 
want to break that Round Table and 
burn it. The Leeds Conference put for- 
ward this plank in its platform—that no 
scheme of Home Rule would be satis- 
factory to them which would not satisfy 
the Irish people. I accept that prin- 
ciple heartily. I venture to suggest that 
it should be extended. I hope the time 
may come when the Irish people will 
say that no scheme of Home Rule will 
be satisfactory to them which is not 
satisfactory also to the people on this 
side of the Channel; and I believe that 
time will come. I do not believe this 
question is beyond the political genius 
of this country to solve. I believe that 
in the fulness of time a solution will 
come; and my heartiest desire and 
prayer is that, in the end, there shall be 
added to the majority of the Irish 
people, and the majority of the Welsh 
people and Scotch people, who have al- 
ready declared for Home Rule—I hope 
there will be added the majority of the 
English people also. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
S.): Notwithstanding the speech which 
has just been delivered by the hon. 
Member opposite, I cannot forget the 
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forcible speech delivered last night by 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wode- 
house), which certainly gave no promise 
of surrender on the pari of the Liberal 
Unionists. Whatever the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
may appear to be at first sight—however 
warily and ambiguously it is worded— 
there can be no doubt whatever that its 
aim is a separate Parliament for Ireland, 
which is to bring about a final separa- 
tion of Ireland from the United King- 
dom. It was the same question that 
was before us last summer, and was re- 
jected by all who desire to see the Union 
maintained. What we all desire to see 
is the restoration of prosperity to Ire- 
land. But how is Home Rule going to 
give prosperity to Ireland? The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) has told us that there 
are about 150,000 hoidings in Ireland 
under five acres, and he said ‘‘ Make 
them tenacres.” That might be a very 
good thing to do, but would it not in- 
volve a series of evictions in regard to 
some of the existing tenants? The hon. 


Member also appealed tothe Government 
to carry out the ‘‘ Dartford programme ” 
by developing the resources of the coun- 
try, especially its drainage systems and 


fisheries. I maintain that the present 
Government have all along intended, as 
soon as it was practicable, to carry out 
the programme laid down by the noble 
Lord the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and to give to Ireland all it 
needs to increase its prosperity and to 
develop its resources. But I say that 
the intentions of the Government have 
been blocked by the conduct of the Irish 
Nationalist Party in instituting the Plan 
of Campaign. I trust that the hon. 
Members opposite will see that if they 
desire to do justice to their own country, 
as well as to Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Government ought to be afforded a 
chance of doing something for the res- 
toration of prosperity in Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, the land question in Ireland 
is inextricably mixed up with trade 
questions, and I maintain that the trade 
of Ireland materially suffers from the 
one-sided system of Free Trade which 
has been introduced into that country. 
No doubt in former days England de- 
stroyed the trade of Ireland. Free Trade 
has destroyed Irish industries, and we are 
doing the same in regard to our own in- 


dustries in favour of foreign nat‘ons. If 
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there were a separate Parliament in 
Ireland, one of the first uses to which 
Home Rule would be put would bo to 
give protection to Irish manufactures, 
but I fear it would be protection against 
England. For my part, I should like 
the whole British Empire to be mutually 
protected against free goods from 
foreign manufacturers. In England the 
land question is a great question, as 
well as in Ireland. We have many 
tenants who are suffering quite as much 
as the Irish tenants. If we could only 
restore trade and prosperity to Ireland 
the Land Question would soon, to a great 
extent at all events, solve itself. Last 
night, the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) made some remarks 
which I could neither agree with nor 
altogether understand. He said that 
the Government must have “clean 
hands” in dealing with Ireland. Now 
I thought that the present Government 
were being blamed for having, if any- 
thing, done too much in the excess of 
their benevolence. Their action was 
dictated by the interests of humanity, 
and who will blame them for what they 
did? I hope to see trade and commerce 
brought back again to Ireland under 
the influence of wise legislation, but no 
one has ventured to say what good 
Home Rule, or a separate legislature, 
would do for Ireland in the way of 
bringing about a revival of trade. Will 
it make better crops, or ensure to the 
tenants better prices for their butter and 
other commodities ? Do hon. Members 
think that it would encourage British 
or any other capital to go to Ireland? 
[Mr. Biacar: We do not want it.] I 
am of opinion that in order to develop 
the trade of Ireland a good deal of capi- 
tal would be required, but hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seem to know better. An 
hon. Member said the other night, in 
reference to the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), that the proposals which the 
right hon. Gentleman brought forward 
last year almost wrought a miracle ir 
the constituencies of the United King- 
dom. Yes, Sir; but it was a miracle of 
conversion on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, who, in the short 
space of a few months gave up all the 
convictions of a long life, but, never- 
theless, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that he is not even converted yet to 
Separation, but is desirous of preserving 
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the union of the two Kingdoms. The 
real object of hon. Members opposite is 
separation, and that we are prepared 
to resist. They seem to speak in two 
voices. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) has interpreted one of 
the two voices with which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite have spoken. They have 
one voice when speaking in England, 
and another in Ireland. They have even 
a stronger voice when speaking in Ame- 
rica, but a different voice altogether in 
this House. In Ireland they speak their 
minds; but in England they speak in a 
mild, hushed and dove-like voice; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary seems to have listened only to 
the soft, mild voice of conciliation, and 
to have closed his ears resolutely to 
that other voice. I maintain, however, 
that it is the utterances in Ireland 
and America which we are justified 
in regarding as the true utterances of 
hon. Members opposite, and as repre- 
senting the true meaning of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. Those utterances in 
the face of all they have proclaimed as 
their demands for so long a time past I 
cannot disbelieve. I will not detain the 
House longer; but I wished to make 
these observations upon the Amend- 
ment, because I am of opinion that 
whatever may be said about its con- 
ciliatory tone, the one issue raised by it 
is no more nor less than that of the con- 
tinuance of the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the entire separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 
said, Mr. Speaker, I almost regret that 
the Motion for counting the House was 
made, and I doubly regret it now, be- 
cause I see departing from the House 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Down (Colonel Waring), who of him- 
self may be regarded as representing 
more than 40, inasmuch as he has told 
us that he concentrates within himself 
the whole of a great race since the time 
of James I. [Colonel Wartna returned 
to his seat.] I was delighted to hear 
the tone in which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member spoke to-night, and I shall 
be doubly delighted to hear that tone 
more frequently repeated on both sides 
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of the House. I maintain that it is 
quite pertinent to the Amendment to ex- 
press a hope that as far as possible 
hereafter there may be the same con- 
ciliatory tone of language between the 
Irish Members on this side of the House 
and those on the other, as there is be- 
tween the Irish and English Members. 
Passing, howevér, from that matter’ I 
must confess my astonishment that the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Down has not been able to see that 
which has been apparent to the rest of 
the world—namely, that there has been 
a large fall in the prices of produce. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): No; 
what I said was that the fall of prices 
has been exaggerated. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: The hon. 
and gallant Member says that the fall 
in prices has been exaggerated. May I 
remind him that his hon. and gallant 
Colleague (Colonel Saunderson), the 
Leader of his Party, as they are pleased 
to call it, has actually given a reduction 
of something like 25 per cent upon the 
fall of prices. Several others have done 
the same thing. 

Cotonen WARING: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, but if he 
will wait until the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh is in his place he 
will probably find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON : I was really 
speaking in no antipathy with the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh, 
but I will readily take any correction 
from my hon. and gallant Friend. This 
however, is not a mistake — namely, 
that the Unionists who profess that 
the unity of England and Ireland must 
be maintained, and that the Legislative 
Union which exists between England 
and Ireland must also be maintained 
upon its present footing—some of the 
Unionists who have spoken in this 
House have admitted that there has 
been such a thing as a depreciation of 
prices. Formerly some of them main- 
tained that there had been no fall of 
prices, but they had since then given a 
reduction to their own tenants, and have 
thereby acknowledged the depreciation 
which we have alleged. We have been 
informed that wool was going up, and 
we are told to-night that the price of 
pork has gone up, and, therefore, that 
there is no agricultural depreciation. I 
do not know what may have affected the 
price of pork, perhaps the Liverpool 
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election may have had something to do 
with it; but it is well known that there 
has been no general improvement in 
agricultural prices. Hon. Members can- 
not deny that with regard toa large class 
of tenants whose holdings have been 
under discussion in the course of this 
debate—the class of tenants engaged in 
the production of small stock, that within 
the last three years there has been a re- 
duction in the price of two-year-old stock 
of at least 70 per cent. The hon. and 
gailant Member opposite appears to 
assent to that. It has been sought to 
divert the debate from its real merits by 
discussing the question of congested dis- 
tricts. I think it is only fair to remem- 
ber what was stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) last 
night, that the lines and boundaries of 
the congested districts are conterminous 
with the mountainous sea-coasts of the 
poorer localities. There has been an 
enormous fall in the price of the stock 
reared in those districts. A great deal 
has been said already in this House, at 
a time when I had no opportunity of 
listening to it, on the subject of the 
Glenbeigh evictions. I feel that, im- 
portant as the question is, I almost owe 
an apology to the House for attempting 
to enter at any length into the question 
again. I will promise the House not to 
say much upon it, but I feel that it is 
necessary to revert to it shortly because, 
although it has been clearly gone into 
and put before the House in a very able 
manner, there seem to be some points 
which have not been grasped by hon. 
Members, who appear to be either wil- 
fully blind or to possess a peculiarly 
defective vision on any special Irish sub- 
ject. Glenbeigh is what hon. Members 
opposite have been pleased to describe 
as a congested district. I am able to 
assert that there has been a fall of 
between 60 and 70 per cent within the 
last few years in the price of produce in 
that district; and if that is so I would 
ask hon. Members how it is possible that 
the people in such a district in Ireland 
can pay the present high rents that are 
demanded from them? I do not speak 
especially of Glenbeigh; but I warn you 
that there will be many Glenbeighs in 
Ireland if you do not pay attention to 
the arguments which are put forward on 
this side of the House in support of the 
Amendment. All through the congested 
districts, that is, all through the moun- 
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tainous coast-line of Ireland, there has 
been a failure in the fishing interest and 
an enormous fall in the price of the small 
stock reared and sold in these districts. 
The consequence has been that the people 
have been really in touch-and-go with 
starvation, and if the spirit of the 
Amendment is not accepted by the 
House and the Government, I maintain 
that you will have many repetitions of 
the awful scenes which it has been re- 
cently my painful duty to witness in 
Glenbeigh. I am not very well qualified 
to speak on the question of prices, but 
I think it will not be denied by hon. 
Members on either side of the House 
that in regard to the one item of stock 
in the agricultural districts of Ireland 
there has been in the last three years a 
fall of from £6 10s. to £2 10s. Conse- 
quently, if the rents fixed by the Com- 
missioners were just three years ago, it 
follows that such rents are unjust now, 
and that it is unjust not only for the 
landlord to claim them, but for this 
House to back up his claim by British 
bayonets. It has been asserted that the 
Irish Sub-Commissioners who have had 
to deal with the fixing of rent were 
selected for that task for the reason that 
they had no particular aptitude for any 
other line of life, and, therefore, might 
well be appointed Land Commissioners. 
It is a notable fact that the only honour- 
able exception was the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Meath 
(Mr. Mahony) ; and it is also a fact that 
one of the first acts of the Gevernment 
was to discharge my hon. Friend—the 
only man who was equal to the work the 
Sub-Commissioners were appointed to 
do. That is a specimen of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and it must be remem- 
bered that the Amendment we aredealing 
with to-night rests entirely, but never- 
theless strongly, on the question of the 
Government of Ireland. I own I was 
somewhat surprised at the unfortunate 
criticism of the Amendment by an 
hon. Member on the Liberal Benches 
a short time ago, when he stated 
that he thought the pith of the Amend- 
ment was to put the gery ques- 
tion in the foreground, and then to 
declare that Home Rule follows as a 


necessary consequence from the agricul- 
tural difficulties of Ireland. Now I do 
not read the Amendment in that light ; 
but I think that it speaks fairly and 
clearly for itself. The Amendment runs 
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in these words, and I hope I may be 
permitted to read it in the light of the 
comments which the hon. Member has 
passed upon it. The words are these— 


‘*But humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that the relations between the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land in Ireland have not been seri- 
ously disturbed in the cases of those owners who 
have granted to their tenants such abatements 
of rents as are called for by the state of prices 
of agricultural and pastoral produce: and that 
the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the 
pursuit of such novel, doubtful, and unconsti- 
tutional measures as have recently been taken 
by Her Majesty's Government in Ireland, but 
in such a reform of the law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish people.” 


Sir, we do not claim that Home Rule is 
to be a specific remedy for agricultural 
distress and for the agrarian difficulties 
of Ireland; but what we do assert is 
that Home Rule is an alternative which 
ought to place itself before the minds of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers far and away 
in preference to the specific they are 
proposing— namely, the reform of crimi- 
nal procedure in Ireland. No doubt, it 
is painful to come here, after labouring 
in vain, as we did last year, to induce 
Her Majesty’s Government to grant 
to us a partial and temporary mea- 
sure, because we believe that if that 
measure had been accepted the people 
of this country and Parliament would 
have been in a better mood for doing 
justice to Ireland. It is painful for us, 
after all the promises we got then of 
immediate attention to the grievances of 
Ireland and of remedial measures, to 
ask you for bread, and to receive only a 
stone, and a promise of further chains. 
We have had enough of chains and 
coercion in Ireland. During the last 87 
years 56 measures of coercion have been 
passed for Ireland, and Parliament is 
now asked, in the year of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, to pass another Coercion Act. 
Very recently we had circulars flying all 
over the land, at the instance of one who 
in the course of nature will probably 
succeed to the Throne, inviting the 
loyalty and affectionate regard of the 
people of this country and of Ireland 
towards the Sovereign to be exhibited 
in the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. Sir, as an Irishman, I should 
be very ungallant if I did not wish to 
the Gracious Lady who fills the Throne 
many happy returns of the year, and 
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that all domestic happiness may attend 
her in the Jubilee which is now about 
to be celebrated ; but while we have the 
best wishes towards Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty, we cannot forget the wives, the 
sisters, and the daughters of those 
among whom we have been bred and 
reared. We wish for them some alle- 
viation of the hard life they have had 
to endure; and we say to this House, 
to the British people, and to the world, 
that there can only be a partial demon- 
stration of loyalty from the Irish people 
so long as Her Majesty’s Jubilee is 
being celebrated by the burning of the 
roof-trees over the heads of our im- 
poverished people. I am very sorry to 
say that the present Government of Ire- 
land does not belie the traditions of 
those which have preceded it. The pre- 
sent Government is dangerous to Eng- 
land. It is shocking the sensibilities of 
the world, and it will continue to do so, 
so long as the appeals which are made 
to it from these Benches in earnestness 
and sincerity are treated with contemp- 
tuous indifference. The Amendment 
raises the question of the novel and un- 
constitutional methods by which the go- 
vernment of Ireland has been carried 
on. I have great respect for the argu- 
ments which have been put forward, 
upon both sides of the House, in re- 
ference to the humanity and considera- 
tion of the Government; but I appeal 
to hon. Members to listen to what I am 
going to say upon that subject. If it 
be right for the Chief Secretary to dis- 
play humanity and consideration, and if 
it be right for the House to endorse it, 
then, in God’s name, why not legalize 
humanity and consideration, and make 
humane and considerate laws for Ire- 
land, or give the Irish people the oppor- 
tunity of making such laws for them- 
selves. I shall probably be met by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
the assertion that they are ready to make 
such laws ; but we have to judge them by 
their acts. When we brought forward, 
last year, a Bill whose mainspring was 
humanity and consideration for those 
who were unable to pay the rents de- 
manded of them, how was it met by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite ? 
The Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
was rejected. I think it was as honest 
a measure as could fairly be put forward 
for the acceptance of this House. There 
were no rights to be abolished, no privi- 
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leges to be curtailed; but the essence 
of the Bill was that in cases where the 
tenants were manifestly unable to pay 
their rents, if those tenants came for- 
ward and paid half a-year’s rent, until, 
upon inquiry, it was found out what 
they really ought to pay, they should 
not be evicted. A great deal of eulogium 
has been passed on the conduct of the 
Chief Secretary, in which some kind 
friends of ours have joined; but I would 
say that if the Government are prepared 
in this House to sanction the recent 
action of their Chief Secretary in Ire- 
land, and of all those who have acted 
under him, how was it that the Govern- 
ment which boasts that it was a kindly 
act—an act of kind and generous con- 
sideration—how was it that they did not 
legalize that kind consideration, and 
make it the law of the land, instead of 
allowing men to be flung out on the 
road-side, and the industry of their 
lives confiscated in a moment? It 
has been stated that if the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork had been passed 
it would not have affected such cases as 
those which have been referred to in 
this House. I grant that in the form 
in which it was presented to the House 
it would not have covered the case of 
the Glenbeigh tenantry; but I would 
remind hon. Gentlemen that when the 
Bill was presented to the House they 
were only asked, in voting for or against 
it, to say whether the essence of the Bill 
was good or bad—whether the principle 
was good in itself. If the second read- 
ing had been assented to, it could have 
been amended so as to cover the whole 
ground that was desired. I have no 
doubt that if hon. Members who now 
criticize the shortcomings of the Bill had 
only voted for the second reading, and 
indicated the direction in which it ought 
to be extended, we should have met 
them in a very liberal spirit; but when 
it is stated that the landlords have acted 
with consideration for their tenants in 
Ireland, when it has recently been stated 
by the noble Lord the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the case of the Glen- 
beigh tenants was an evidence of the 
consideration of the Irish landlords; I 
felt on reading those statements at the 
scene of the evictions by the light of the 
burning and demolished cabins of these 
poor people, that there was in them 
something akin to what Shakespeare has 


told us, and which I will slightly para- 
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phrase by saying that ‘‘the smoke of the 
Glenbeigh huts came between the wind 
and his nobility.’ The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) probably thought 
that his resignation would occupy the 
attention of the House for the whole of 
the present Session, and he felt indignant 
that such an unimportant matter as the 
demolition of a dozen houses of the poor 
people of Ireland, and the eviction of 
some score of tenants, should for a mo- 
ment divert that attention which he 
considered ought to be bestowed upon 
him. All I can say is that I fail to see 
the humanity of the assertion which the 
noble Lord has made. If hon. Members 
want information on the matter, let me 
point out to them that the Arrears Act was 
passed to cancel outstanding debts which 
had become due in regard to small and 
impoverished estates; but the fact is that 
the landlords, by their action, have pre- 
vented many of the tenants from avail- 
ing themselves of the benefit of the 
Arrears Act, and of giving them the op- 
tion of starting afresh and paying what 
rent they could pay upon their holdings. 
The result is that these tenants have 
been represented to this country as being 
so dishonest as to owe five and six 
years’ arrearsofrent. No doubt, it was 
the fact in 1883, the Glenbeigh tenants 
had fallen into two or three years’ 
arrear; they were all evicted from the 
property. and the first knowledge they 
had of the Arrears Act was when, at 
one fell swoop, some 300 persons were 
rendered bomeless. When Shen myself 
seen the wives of evicted tenants nursing 
their tender infants beneath the bleak 
hill-side, their only shelter having been 
taken from them, I think it will be 
allowed that if I had not done my best 
to secure the sympathy of the — for 
their sufferings, I would no longer be 
able to claim as my own the commonest 
feelings of humanity. Ihave been blamed 
for interfering in the case of the Glen- 
beigh evictions ; but grosser interference 
has been practised by the Government, 
as, for instance, when Captain Plunkett 
interfered to get certain rents reduced. 
These people, who have been evicted for 
two or three years’ arrears of rent, have 
had the Crimes Act put in force against 
them. If they attempted to retake pos- 
session of their homes they were prose- 
cuted. Let me mention one instance, 
to show how acoercion law works in 
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Ireland. While the tenant and his 
family who had been evicted were shel- 
tering themselves in the cow-house of 
another tenant, upon a certain windy 
day in the month of November, 1884, 
the tenant saw the thatch being blown 
off of the house which he had occupied. 
That tenant, acting from impulse, seeing 
that it was the house in which he had 
been born, the house which probably 
might shelter him again, and which in 
reality has done so, obtained a ladder 
and proceeded to place some stones on 
the thatch to prevent it being blown 
away. There was an Emergency man 
on the premises and some police inside. 
The evicted tenant was arrested and 
prosecuted, and he received two months’ 
imprisonment under the Crimes Act. I 
can verify the fact, because I had the 
privilege of serving for six months in the 
same prison, and I saw this man in gaol. 
I have no comment to make upon my 
own case. I do not ask for the sym- 
pathy of any hon. Member opposite ; 
but I may tell them that I am free from 
crime in the matters which were imputed 
to me at the time of my conviction; and 
even if all which was charged against 
me was correct, it would not have war- 
ranted the extraordinary punishment 
meted out to me. I may add that the 
Crown Prosecutor met me some hours 
after, and he expressed his utter shame 
at the proceedings in which he had been 
forced to take part. My case, however, 
was nothing in comparison to that of 
this poor tenant, who was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment for no other 
crime than that of saving the property 
of his landlord. Sir, I think the in- 
stance which I have given will show to 
this House that, in the words of the 
Amendment, strange, novel, and un- 
constitutional measures are likely to be 
resorted to by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because they have already resorted 
tovery strange methodsin previous years. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
read a few sentences from one of the 
most extraordinary letters which has 
ever been given to the public in recent 
years, in connection with the govern- 
ment of Ireland. It is a letter written 
by Judge Curran, the County Court 
Judge of Kerry, to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Killarney, complaining of the 
course pursued by the parish priest of 
Glenbeigh. It will be said of Judge 
Curran, that he is one of the links in the 
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chain of consideration which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is said to have 
manufactured recently for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man set aside the voice of Parliament, 
and, apparently, the voice of the 
Cabinet, because his action in no way 
tallies with the words of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. He appears to have relied 
upon General Buller, Colonel Turner, 
and County Court Judge Curran for the 
administration of law in Ireland, and to 
have carried that administration out in 
the most unconstitutional manner. In 
the first place, I maintain that it was 
unconstitutional to tamper with the 
Judges of the land. It is part of the 
British Constitution itself, that no Judge 
of the land can be removed from his 
position, except by a Joint Address from 
both Houses of Parliament to Her 
Majesty, and it would require the com- 
mission of a very gross offence to 
necessitate such a proceeding. A short 
time ago, certain legal gentlemen gloried 
in the title of Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions; but they were recently 
raised to the title and dignity of County 
Court Judges. There was one of these 
gentlemen in Kerry, a Mr. O’Connor 
Morris, who, although of some literary 
ability, was not, I believe, considered to 
be one of the most capable Judges, or, 
perhaps, I ought to say he was rather 
too capable. Where an ordinary Judge 
confined himself to the delivery of one 
judgment in the course of a case, it was 
no unfrequent occurrence for Judge 
O’Connor Morris to deliver four, and, 
on some occasions, even a fifth. For time 
out of mind, it had been a grievance 
that he should be in Kerry, and, some 
time ago, I believe that he himself 
applied for his removal, but the late 
Irish Lord Chancellor (Sir Edward 
Sullivan) said, ‘‘ Let him stick there; 
you are more used to him than we are, 
and why inflict him on another county ?” 
But although his application was re- 
jected at that time, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have since thought fit to in- 
flict him upon another county. When 
General Buller went down to Kerry, he 
seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that Judge Morris was too much of a 
‘« Paddy, go easy”’ for these days, and 
there is no doubt that he instantly wrote 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
asked him, for goodness’ sake, to send 
down another Judge, whom they could 
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do something with. Judge Curran was 
accordingly sent to Kerry, and Judge 
Morris was shunted off to another 
county. When Judge Curran went into 
the County of Kerry, he went in with a 
flourish of trumpets, telling all the 
tenants to come into his Court and he 
would give them splendid reductions. 
He said that he did not wish that the 
League should go into his Court, but he 
would do everything for them himself. 
Almost simultaneously with the advent 
of Judge Curran was the advent of the 
new agent of the Glenbeigh property — 
a Mr. Roe, of Dublin—who has signa- 
lized himself by his recent barbarities. 
He called upon the tenants of Glenbeigh 
to pay five, six, and in some cases seven 
years’ arrears of rent due from them. 
Hon. Mewbers will probably think this 
a singular demand to make, when I 
assert that, legally, not one-half of these 
arrears were due, and, morally, none of 
them. These tenants had been evicted 
three years ago, when the Arrears Act, 
if availed of, might have cut away 
one-half of the arrears that were sup- 
posed to be owing at the time of their 
late eviction. There were emergency 
caretakers employed to prevent them 
from re-entering their farms, and they 
were several times prosecuted, fined, 
and imprisoned for re-entering them. 
These are the men who have been de- 
scribed as having been in full posses- 
sion of their farms for six and seven 
years ; that, as I have said. accounts for 
three years. How about the first three 
years? Ifthat estate had been in the 
normal condition of other estates, the 
landlord or the land agent would have 
said, when he saw that it was hope- 
lessly impossible to extract three years, 
that he would take the gale and 
get a contribution from the Govern- 
ment which would have wiped off 
the arrears, as has been done in other 
parts of Ireland. Surely that disposes 
of both the legal and the moral obliga- 
tions of these tenants. I believe that if 
I could capitalize the results of the 
industry and the exertions of these poor 
people upon that stony and wretched 
soil for generations, it would realize 
sufficient to buy out the fee-simple of 
a farm on the richest plain in England. 
Well, Sir, the case of these tenants came 
before County Court Judge Curran. 
Some 70 decrees were obtained, and what 
was the actual state of the case? The 
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land agent had offered to take a year’s 
rent which was proposed to be credited to 
the tenants up to the Ist of November 
1885, leaving them still one year in 
arrear, and then all the other arrears 
were to be wiped off. I do not think 
that that was a very generous offer, 
although it has been put forward as such 
by those who have spoken on the land- 
lords’ side of the question. Many ofthe 
tenants did not go into Court, because 
they believed it was utterly impossible 
to improve their condition, and they 
thought that the same powers were in- 
herent in the County Court Judge as in 
his Predecessor. They said—‘t We owe 
five or six years’ rent, which we will be 
called upon to pay, and we have no de- 
fence.” Some of them who were more 
’eute than the rest, went there, and they 
found that Judge Curran had a new 
method of administering the law in Ire- 
land. When the tenants presented them- 
selves in Court, Judge Curran called the 
first man up and said—‘ Will you pay a 
year of the arrears of rent and costs?” 
Tke tenant said —‘‘I cannot do it.” 
Judge Curran then said—‘Then I shall 
have to issue a decree against you for the 
entire arrears’; whereupon the tenant 
said—‘‘ I had better take the smaller evil 
of the two, and you had better decree me 
for one year’s arrears.”” This is repre- 
sented to have been the consent of the 
tenants ; whereas 10 of the tenants were 
coerced into making that agreement. 
The County Court Judge kept his decrees 
in his pocket. It was his duty then and 
there to have signed them, and to have 
sent them off in the ordinary way; 
because, after all, he was only perform- 
ing the functions conferred upon him by 
the law. He has no power to abridge 
or alter the law, and 1 assert here that 
neither has he any power of arbitration. 
His only duty is to administer the law. 
He withheld the decrees, kept them in 
his pocket, and actually afterwards, in 
collusion with General Buller, the pet, 
the joy, and the gallant soldier of the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who was sent down to put down 
Moonlighting and cope with crime in 
Kerry—I am sorry to say that he has 
left crime very much as he found it, and 
that he only concerned himself with 
meddling with the County Court Judge 
and the tenants—in collusion with 
General Buller, Judge Curran brought 
the decrees down from one year to half- 
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a-year, altering the date of payment 
from the Ist of November 1885, up to 
the 1st of May 1886, thereby blotting 
out a considerable portion of the rental 
of the estate of an Irish landlord. Will 
the hon. Gentleman opposite say that 
that is not a novel and unconstitutional 
method, at all events, of dealing with 
the landlords of Ireland. Let me not be 
mistaken or misunderstood. If it had 
entered into the mind of Judge Curran 
or General Buller to wipe off all the 
arrears, and to start the tenants afresh 
with fair judicial rents, I should have 
been the first to applaud their act; but 
it is because the arrangement wasa mere 
mechanicalone, nottaking intoconsidera- 
tion the wants, the wishes, and the capa- 
bilities of these people; and because the 
people have been punished for not abid- 
ing by it, that 1 now protest against 
the course which has been pursued 
against the tenants of Glenbeigh. I 
trust that, with the assistance of sympa- 
thetic friends, we shall all be able to 
make a repetition of such scenes 
impossible in any part of Ireland. I 
do not think it is necessary that I should 
refer further to that special matter; 
but I propose to deal, in a few short 
sentences, with the political aspect of 
this question. An hon. Member on the 
other side of the House—I believe it 
was the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Howorth)—some time ago remarked 
that when the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Colonel Saun- 
derson) made a joke, it was as readily 
appreciated on these Benches as upon 
those opposite ; and now I ask the hon. 
Member, when he said that Irish Mem- 
bers understand each other, to follow 
up his assertion to its logical conclusion 
by sending the Irish Members to their 
own country in order that they may 
frame laws on subjects which they 
understand better than hon. Members 
here. The hon. Member also said that 
hon. Members opposite had been visibly 
impressed, notwithstanding their hostility 
to us, by the pathetic appeals which have 
proceeded from this side of the House. 
That is a further reason why they should 
give their countenance to the policy I 
am advocating. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Down (Colonel 
Waring), a short time ago, said he was 
doubtful whether, in these days, it was 
an honour to be an Irishman. I am 
afraid it is one of those honours which 
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will stick closer to that hon. and gallant 
Member than even the military honours 
which, I am sure, he has worthily re- 
ceived. He cannot attempt to deny 
that he is an Irishman; and, to demon- 
strate his nationality, he indulged to- 
night in what even we Irishmen re- 
garded as a glorious ‘‘ bull.” The hon. 
and gallant Member said that he had 
been in his farm since the reign of 
James I. I have no desire to wish the 
hon. and gallant Member out of it in a 
hurry ; if there ever be a James XXL, 
I hope he may still be found there. 
As if to prove their nationality, the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Down 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh always indulge in this 
kind of “ bull,” and whenever either 
of them rises to speak, we are sure to 
have a “ prize bull” from one or other 
of them. The hon. Member for Salford 
has expressed an opinion that Irishmen 
if left to themselves best understand 
each other. Then, in Heaven’s name, 
why do hon. Members opposite not let 
us do it? The hon. Member drew a 
singular conclusion from that position. 
He said that hon. Members on those 
Benches understood the Irish people, 
and that there are Members on this side 
who also understand the Irish people. 
They both understand them well; but 
he went on to say—‘‘ When you want to 
deal with an Irish question, keep every 
Irish Member on both sides out of it.” 
I was greatly impressed with the clear 
and the intellectual argument of the 
hon. Member that, because Irish Mem- 
bers, who hold different views, yet 
mutually understand one another, and 
mutually understand their country, 
therefore they should be entirely pre- 
vented from having a voice in legisla- 
ting for that country within the walls of 
this House. Why should this House 
studiously refrain from consulting the 
Irish Members, and getting information 
from them, in preference to obtaining 
it from some stray commercial traveller 
they might pick up in a railway carriage. 
I was glad to find that, during the last 
autumn and winter, many hon. Members 
went over to Ireland and made inquiries 
on the spot into the condition of the 
tenants and the character of the pro- 
ceedings against them. I can testify 
to the fact, because I saw them myself 
in the West. I rejoice that such a policy 
has been resorted to—a policy of real 
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examination and inquiry of those who 
complain of grievances. It is one which 
I believe wil! be the means of securing 
the salvation of the country and of re- 
storing to us that legislative indepen- 
dence which is ours by right and by 
moral and divine law. Hon. Members 
have been paying visits to Kerry, which 
have not been mere transitory visits like 
the 24 hours’ expedition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the present First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
It is not by a visit of that kind, but 
by a process of thorough inquiry into 
the facts and into the actual condi- 
tion of the people, that Liberal Members 
of the British House of Commons have 
come back to this country surcharged 
with real knowledge of the state of 
affairs. It will require a little time for 
that knowledge to be diffused through- 
out the country; but when it is diffused 
I believe the electorate will rise up and 
demand and compel justice to Ireland. 
But whether that be so or not, whether 
the voice of this country shall, in the 
near future, order you to do justice to 
Ireland, or whether this House will be 
gradually weaned from the voice of 
justice, our mission here is to speak the 
voice of our country, telling you that 
the Irish people have been grievously 
wronged, and that wrongs which some 
of you think have departed into the 
domain of ancient history, are still 
being daily perpetrated and will con- 
tinue unless you establish the means of 
doing justice on the spot by men who 
understand the wants and wishes of the 
—_ who have to be legislated for. 

hen we bring forward Irish griev- 
vances here, we only excite the laughter 
of hon. Members opposite, and if we 
have no remnant left of our ancient 
liberties, we have still some remnant 
of our pride and scorn to be hawk- 
ing our grievances before you, amid 
your jeers and sneers. There are a 
hundred matters which we have daily 
to let pass, because we know how they 
would be received as long as right hon. 
Gentlemen consider it their duty simply 
to advise Her Majesty, in the 50th year 
of her Reign and government of Ireland, 
to continue repressive legislation until 
Ireland is fit to receive those legislative 
liberties which are enjoyed by England, 
Scotland, and Wales. I have to apolo- 
gize for the discursive remark; I have 
made, and I will only, in conclusion, 
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impress the fact upon hon. Members 
opposite that it has at last become their 
duty to follow out to the letter the policy 
which was indicated, but not carried 
out, by Her Majesty’s Government when 
they declared themselves to be a Go- 
vernment of examination and inquiry. 
I invite them to come over themselves 
to Ireland and see for themselves what 
is the real character of the government 
of that country. I give them a guaran- 
tee that they will not be molested in 
going through the country, and if they 
come over with a fair mind to inquire 
into the wants and wishes of the Irish 
people, they will be loyally and affec- 
tionately received; but it will be worse 
than useless if they continue to study, 
as they have hitherto done exclusively, 
the interest of one class—that of the 
landlords alone, 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
he could not help wondering how many 
of the hon. Members who now call them- 
selves Home Rule Liberals would not 
have supported the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
it been introduced or suggested 14 
months ago. In this respect the hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) occu- 
pied an almost unique position, for he 
had all along been a Home Ruler; he had 
always, in a Parliamentary sense, pro- 
fessed Home Rule principles. When, 
in the autumn of 1885, there was a 
general Jndex Expurgatorius of the Libe- 
ral Party published on the authority of 
the hon. Member for Cork, and signed 
by the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), from that Index Expurgatorius the 
name of the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton was expressly 
excluded. He thought that the hon. 
Member could, in these circumstances, 
claim some small amount of consistency 
for his conduct in regard to the Question 
of Irish Home Rule—for, in his case 
there was no special need to find salva- 
tion, like the late Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), be- 
cause in this matter at any rate he had no 
original sin. On the score of his com- 
parative consistency and his position in 
the Separatist Party, the hon. Gentle- 
man’s utterances on the Irish Question 
deserved careful and earnest attention, 
which was more than could be said for 
his familiar Friends on the Opposition 
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Benches above the Gangway. There 
were no speeches more eagerly waited 
for or more eagerly listened to than the 
speeches of the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton; but at the 
same time the Members of the House 
had one very good cause of complaint 
against him. That hon. Member was 
too much inclined to reserve his tit-bits, 
his sparkling epigrams, and his highest 
flights of oratory for the platform rather 
than for Parliament. The hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Northampton 
was good enough to go to Scotland and 
enlighten Scotchmen on the Irish Ques- 
tion. Hedid enlighten them very much. 
He distinctly explained to them in 
Glasgow why it was necessary, as often 
as possible, to introduce such Amend- 
ments as that now before the House, 
and to press them to a Division, and, 
in fact, he disclosed to them his Plan 
of Campaign. The hon. Member’s 
object was no doubt a most laudable 
one from his point of view, but it 
was doubtful whether it would so com- 
mend itself to the Members of that 
House and the people of this country at 
large, as to afford any real and proper 
excuse for a deliberate waste of the time 
of the Imperial Parliament. The hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton spoke at Glasgow on the 
10th of December last, and was reported 
on the following day in The North 
british Daily Mail, the organ of the 
Separatists of the West of Scotland, and 
the organ of the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), to have said— 

“ AllI know is this—and I think that Dr. 
Cameron will bear me out—that we mean in the 
next Parliament to rab Mr. Chamberlain’s nose 
in the mire. We shall have Resolutions, we 
shall have Amendments every evening—good, 
sound Radical Amendments. Mr. Chamberlain 
will have to choose either to vote for them or 
against them; and it seems to me, if we can 
judge by what he says at present, that he will 
vote against them, in which case he will come 
away from Parliament as naked and as ashamed 
as old Joseph of the Bible was after his inter- 
view with the wife of Potiphar.’’ 

Thus they had seen that the object of 
the Amendment was to rub the nose of 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) in 
the mire; and with regard to that 
elegant extract, he (Mr. Hozier) thought 
there were two questions which might 
be fairly put to the hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Northampton. 
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In the first place, who was pointed at in» 
the elegant simile as represehting the 
erring wife of Potiphar, from whom 
Joseph of old succeeded in making bis 
escape ; and, in the next pladepdidthe 
hon. Member pretend that the: ‘conduct 


of Joseph of old, on the occasion referred ~ 


to, was in any way blameworthy? That 
speech of the hon. Member naturally 
excited the greatest enthusiasm among 
the Separatists of Scotland; and in Zhe 
North British Daily Mail there appeared 
an article next morning, headed ‘“ Mr. 
Labouchere’s Speech,” in which it was 
said it was the fashion of the superior 
persons in politics—of bigoted Tories 
and stolid Whigs—to affect to look down 
on the hon. Guaienen (Mr. Labou- 
chere) as being something less than 
a serious politician; but they were much 
mistaken. That politics might be a game 
of shuttlecock with such as the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill), but were 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere) an earnest pursuit in the course 
of popular progress. After his brilliant 
feat of oratory at Glasgow, the hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton went to Dublin, and 
need they be surprised that the toast 
of his name at the Mansion House of 
Dublin was received with rapturous ap- 
plause, and by the band playing the 
strains of ‘‘The Minstrel Boy?” He 
(Mr. Hozier) had already ventured to 
say that the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton occupied an 
almost unique position in that House, 
with regard to having initiated the Irish 
policy of those who were called the 
Leaders of the Opposition, inasmuch as 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
had been all along in favour of such a 
system of Home Rule for Ireland as 
that embodied in the Irish scheme of 
the late Government. But it was rather 
curious to investigate how his lieu- 
tenants, as he supposed they must be 
called, on the Front Opposition Bench 
came to be converted to his views. In 
Zruth, on the 6th of May last, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Labouchere) said-- 

“The Irish — Archbishop Croke and his 
clergy especially—are gushing a good deal 
over Mr. Gladstone, and United Ireland grows 
quite eloquent over the manliness of Lord 
Spencer. All this is very touching and amiable, 
but after all truth is the first of virtues, and 
truth compels me to say that these statesmen 
were converted to Home Rule by a process 
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precisely similar to that by which, in my youth, 
I remember to have been converted to the Latin 
Grammar. If the Irish want to gush over 
anybody they had better gush over Messrs. 
Parnell and Davitt. They held the birch, and 
the most that can be said for our British states- 
men is that they have taken it very kindly and 
profited by it, especially Sir William Harcourt.’ 
Well, that being so, and the lieutenants 
of the hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton having been con- 
verted to Home Rule in that way, 
how came it that so many other 
hon. Members of the Party opposite 
were converted, and that the late Go- 
vernment obtained even such a measure 
of support as they did receive in the 
country ? Most undoubtedly it was 
entirely due to the extraordinary per- 
sonal influence and personal popularity 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, exerted in the 
recent Election. If they looked at the 
political map of Seotland hon. Gentle- 
men would fird that while the East of 
Scotland—— 

Dr. TANNER (C. k, Co., Mid): 
I rise to a point of Or \ur, Mr. Speaker. 
I wish to know what the map of Scot- 
land has to do with the Amendment 
before the House ? 

Mr. HOZIER said, he believed he was 
in Order. If hon. Gentlemen looked at 
the map of Scotland coloured according 
to the political representation they 
would find that in the East of Scotland 
the Home Rule representation predo- 
minated, while in the West the con- 
verse was the case. This might be due 
either to the fact that the West of 
Scotland, being nearer to Ireland, was 
in a better position to judge of the Irish 
Question, or to the generally conceded 
fact that the influence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was far greater in the East than it was 
in the West. It was all very well to 
say with the old proverb, ‘‘ that the 
rose by any other name will smell as 
sweet,’’ but as a matter of fact the 
Home Rule scheme would not have 
smelt anything like as sweet if it had 
not been for the name of the late Prime 
Minister. Supposing that the Home 
Rule scheme had been given to an 
astonished world as the joint produc- 
tion, and on the joint authority, of the 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton and the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Conybeare). What would have 
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happened? It would have been con- 
sidered in the light of a gigantic prac- 
tical joke, and would have been laughed 
out of the House. Why, marvellous as 
was the magic of the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, it was terribly handicapped by 
the weight of the Home Rule scheme. 
Take, for example, his (Mr. Hozier’s) 
own constituency—South Lanarkshire 
—it bordered on Mid Lothian; and in 
addition to that circumstance it had 
two important railway junctions in it, 
where, occasionally, between the snort- 
ings of the railway engine, speeches 
were emitted instructing Scotchmen that 
they must do their duty. In spite of 
all the influence, however, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was consequently able to 
exercise in the constituency, his (Mr. 
Hozier’s) opponent found himself obliged 
to drop the Home Rule scheme, and to 
argue at his meetings that 

“the Bills are dead, are dead, are dead, and 
a good thing too. But you ought to support 
me because I voted to keep these Bills alive, 
because the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian wished me to do so.” 


Surely rather a curious line of argu- 
ment, but one that certainly showed the 
influence of the late Prime Minister's 
name, both in a constituency and on a 
Member. At his opponent’s meetings 
there were loud cheers for the grand 
old Leader, but there were few cheers 
for the brand new scheme. Thanks to 
the loyal aid of the Liberal Unionists 
he (Mr. Hozier) won the seat. He had 
no wish to call the Liberal Unionists by 
any better name than “truly loyal 
friends,’ and he earnestly trusted that 
in his case the friendship and co-opera- 
tion would be a life-long o1e. Un- 
doubtedly, in that Constituency, border- 
ing on Mid Lothian and subject to all the 
influence of the great name of the late 
Prime Minister, they succeeded in turn- 
ing what had been previously a minority 
of 1,338 into a majority—indeed, practi- 
cally 2,000, calculating a change in the 
Irish vote, was changed into a majority 
—not a large majority indeed, but quite 
large enough to make his opponent a 
Peer of the Realm and to make him 
(Mr. Hozier) a Member of the House 
of Commons. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington warned the 
Unionists to be on their guard against 
idolatry—to be careful not to be merely 
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going about and saying ‘Great is 
Diana of the Union.” He trusted that 
no great Party would ever set up an 
idol; but if they did he earnestly hoped 
that that idol might be a principle 
and not a man. His constituency in 
returning him to Parliament wished to 
emphasize the fact that law and order 
must be maintained in Ireland. He was, 
therefore, glad to see, in the Speech from 
the Throne, that there were to be re- 
forms in the legal procedure. There 
were three parts of the Scotch Common 
Law which might be applied with advan- 
tage to the whole of the United King- 
dom. The first was the preliminary in- 
vestigation before the Procurator Fiscal ; 
the second, the special jury system ; and 
the third, the change of venue. The 
Scotch people happened to have all this 
extra amount of coercion, but who, he 
asked, were the worse for it? The 
Scotch were not a down-trodden race, 
and did not pretend to be. On the con- 
trary, he thought everybody would say 
that the sturdy independence of the 
Scottish race was one of their best and 
greatest characteristics. It might be 
urged that the law was a foreign law. 
He admitted that the law which had to 
be enforced was a foreign law if they 
meant by foreign law the old Jewish 
law of the Ten Commandments. He 
did not suppose anyone wished to en- 
force all the Ten Commandments by 
penal enactment, but there were two 
which must be enforced—the Sixth and 
the Eighth, ‘‘Thou shalt do no mur- 
der,” and ‘** Thou shalt not steal,’’—in 
Ireland as in any other part of the 
Queen’s Dominions in order that there 
might be real and true freedom in Ire- 
land. It was possible that his idea of 
freedom in Ireland might be somewhat 
different from the opinion of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite. His 
idea of freedom in Ireland did not mean 
freedom to mutilate cattle, to commit 
moonlight outrages, and to murder ; his 
idea of freedom was that honest men 
should be allowed to do their duty in 
that state of life to which they should 
be called. As to local government, he 
was strongly in favour of a generous 
measure of local self-government for Ire- 
land, such as might be also applicable 
to Scotland, England, and Wales, but 
never in his wildest moments did he 
ever use the blessed word “ simulta- 
neity.”” He had all along been of opi- 
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nion that it was possible to find much 
truth in the saying, ‘‘ The more haste 
the worse speed,” and that one might 
very easily ‘‘ Legislate in haste and 
repent at leisure.” As to the Land 
Question, he was always in favour of 
single ownership in land. He trusted 
that there would be some scheme for 
making the tenant the proprietor of 
the land which he tilled on easy and 
reasonable terms, and those whom he 
(Mr. Hozier) represented were strongly 
of that opinion. In addressing his con- 
stituents he rarely failed to quote the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) on that point. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on 
the 9th of April last year that right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T said I shall object to any scheme that 

involves the British taxpayer in excessive risks. 
Why is the risk of any scheme excessive? I 
have been myself an advocate of large schemes 
in England and Scotland, intended by the use 
of public money to turn a small tenant into the 
proprietor of the land thathe tilled. I have not 
been unwilling to take the risk in such a case, 
but what I object to is to take a risk for what 1 
believe ina short time will be a foreign country. 
For an integral part of the United Kingdom I 
am prepared to take a risk; but I am not pre- 
pared to take a risk in order to promote what is, 
in my judgment, a thinly veiled scheme of sepa- 
ration.” —(3 Hansard, [304] 1194). 
They could hardly expect, however, that 
any such moderate proposals as these 
would commend themselves to the servile 
followers of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, or to the 
followers of the hon. Member for Cork 
but he thought it was hardly part of 
the duty of the Unionist Party to try to 
fulfil the aspirations of those who had 
been rightly described as marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment 
of the Empire; nor, on the other hand, 
did he think that the Unionist Party 
need place much value on the opinion of 
those whose ideas of honour were such 
that it was their chief delight to de- 
nounce as turncoats and traitors those 
of their own familiar friends who in the 
summer of 1886 committed the terrible 
crime of remaining constant to the pro- 
mises and pledges which they gave in 
the autumn of 1885. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8S. W.): Sir, the hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Mr. Hozier), in his desire 
to refute the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), seemed to me 
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to forget entirely the question before the 
House. The hon. Gentleman is, I be- 
lieve, a Tory Member for one of the 
constituencies of Scotland. Scotland is 
not accustomed to send a great many 
Tory Members to this House; and, 
therefore, not being able to send quan- 
tity, it makes up for it by giving us 
quality. I have listened with painful 
interest to much that has been said in 
the course of this debate, and I do not 
believe anybody can know anything of 
the condition of Ireland without feeling 
that the subject of Ireland, especially 
when it is brought before this House, is 
always a painful subject. But I have 
had other feelings in the course of this 
debate. I have felt strongly surprised 
that England should be so unwilling to 
abandon a task for which she has clearly 
proved herself through generations to 
be wholly incapable—I mean the task 
of governing Ireland. It is no discredit 
to England that she is incapable of 
governing Ireland. I* is a difficult 
thing to govern one’s: wn country. It 
is easy to make many :.istakes in doing 
that. But it is much ‘aore difficult to 
govern a country at a istance from us, 
whose character and circumstances we 
know little about, and whose condition, 
in many respects, is wholly different 
from our own. I say it is no discredit 
to England to have failed. The dis- 
credit, if there is discredit, is in her 
determination to continue to govern 
when she knows she has failed—failed 
always—and is incapable of succeeding. 
The Irish are held to be a turbulent and 
a difficult people. I have always found 
them to be, in Ireland, about the most 
peaceable people of whom I know any- 
thing. They suffer at our hands indig- 
nities and insults of an extraordinary 
character ; and any other people but this 
would resent these insults and these 
indignities with more force than the 
Irish bring to bear in regard to them. 
It has been shown in the course of the 
debate that we suppress meetings that 
are called for legal and needful pur- 
poses. It has been shown that we tamper 
with their juries in the most dishonour- 
able fashion. And everybody knows 
that if there is a man in Ireland some- 
what more influential, somewhat more re- 
spectable than his neighbours, that man 
has been pounced upon by the British 
Government and put in gaol. I say the 
British Government, because all Parties 
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have been in this matter, up to this 
period, very much alike. The next per- 
son to be put in gaol is my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 
I suppose everybody knows that the 
Government can so manipulate the jury, 
before which he has to be tried, that 
they can put«shim in gaol if they like. 
They will have to determine what policy 
they will pursue—whether it is safer for 
them to give him freedom or to keep him 
in geol. If his imprisonment would not 
injure his health, I confess I should not 
object to see the Government make the 
blunder of sending him to gaol; because 
the sooner and the more we pile up 
foolish deeds in regard to Ireland, the 
sooner the moment will come when we 
shall be enlightened enough to set her 
free and to give her her own Govern- 
ment. It was shown from these Benches, 
and not denied, that a Protestant may 
commit a grave crime, and commit it 
with impunity. He is tried by a Pro- 
testant jury—one that partakes of his 
prejudices, his passions, and his hatreds. 
That jury sets him free. But a poor 
Galway peasant is heavily punished for 
a slight offence. He is brought before 
a jury from which every man of his own 
faith has been excluded. I should like 
very much to see a packed jury in Eng- 
land, in order that the English people 
might know what it means. I should 
like to see a few Protestants in this 
country tried in certain cases by ex- 
clusively Catholic juries. If that wero 
80, the eyes of the people of this country 
would be opened ; they would see them- 
selves as others see us. By what right 
do we govern Ireland despotically ?— 
because we do govern her despotically. 
Ireland is under a Parliamentary despot- 
ism. Ireland sends 100 men to this 
House, and before she can get anything 
she asks she is obliged to ‘convince 
some hundreds of men who know 
little of Ireland, and, up to recont times, 
have cared very little about Ireland. By 
what right do we govern Ireland? By 
the right of force. The only English- 
speaking people in the world whom we 
govern by force are the Irish. We have 
abandoned that system in every other 
place. We tried it with the United 
States, and they cast us off. We tried 
it with Canada, and Canada would have 
east us off if the country had followed 
the advice of men who belonged to the 
Party opposite. But we ceased to govern 
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Canada by force, and from that moment 
Canada has been united to this country 
and is a close friend of this country. 
We govern Ireland by force, and we 
have lost Ireland—temporarily we have 
lost her. I believe we can regain her, 
and that Ireland may become a source 
of strength to this country. Is she not 
at present a great weakness? What 
does she do to assist us? Financially 
she does nothing. Does she assist our 
Army or our Navy? We keep 30,000 
bayonets in Ireland in order to control 
the people. I say we have lost Ireland, 
as we lost the United States; and the 
only way to regain Ireland is to do that 
for her which we have done to every 
English-speaking people in every part 
of the world. I would like to make one 
or two very brief remarks on the ques- 
tion of evictions and the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The evictions that have recently 
taken place have been, I believe, per- 
fectly legal transactions. I imagine 
those who have evicted their tenants 
were within their legal rights. But no 
one will dispute that these acts were 
acts of cruelty. No one will dispute 
that they have damaged the reputation 
of England throughout the world. IfI 
had tenants to evict—poor, miserable, 
defenceless men and women and children 
—I would at least make one concession 
to them. I would choose the time of 
eviction in June instead of January. 
By so doing I should have at least the 
poor consolation that I was saving the 
old and the young, the half-clad, and 
the miserably feeble from mortal suffer- 
ing. The noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) made a speech the other day 
in Newcastle, and think I am right in 
saying that he endeavoured to defend 
these evictions, so far, at least, as to say 
they were not more cruel or more objec- 
tionable than evictions that take place 
regularly in our towns. Well, if that 
was the only defence that the noble 
Lord had to give, it would have been 
wiser to have passed the subject over in 
silence. What is the difference? In 
our towns, indeed, poor people are made 
to leave their houses or their rooms if 
they do not pay their rents; but that 
class of persons in our towns are migra- 
tory to the last degree. Instead of being 
driven out of the house because they 
cannot pay their rent, they leave the 
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Even where cases of cruelty occur— 
and it may be quite possible they do— 
yet evicting a tenant in Manchester or 
London is certainly not a sentence of 
death. But the Irishman whois evicted 
is very often driven from the cabin 
which he has built. He may have been 
born there; he may have lived there 
long years. His eviction is a more 
serious matter to him than eviction is to 
the people to whom the noble Lord re- 
ferred. Now, the Plan of Campaign is 
said to be a scandalous thing, and I be- 
lieve those who are most shocked at it 
are lawyers. There is, to my mind, 
something more scandalous in Ireland 
than the Plan of Campaign; and it is 
this—that there is no tribunal before 
which two men, each having an interest 
in the same property, may both go and 
have. their differences settled, and that, 
under the present system, the stronger 
of the two claims to have the right to 
eject the weaker, and to deprive him of 
that which belongs to him. That, to my 
mind, is the greatest scandal. I believe 
it is admitted that the objects, at least, 
of the Plan of Campaign are good. I 
believe it is admitted that the results 
generally have been good. The results, 
too, have been greater than have been 
indicated by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). Itis not merely those to whom 
the Pian of Campaign has applied who 
have got the benefit. The benefit ex- 
tends much further; because in many 
cases, in order to avoid the application 
of the Plan to their estates, men have 
made reasonable concessions of rent. I 
do not blame the Irish Leaders for the 
Plan of Campaign. It would have been 
to me an extraordinary thing if nobody 
in Ireland had stepped forward at such 
a moment, and endeavoured to rescue 
the wretched tenant from the fate im- 
pending over him. In 1881 we passed 
a great Land Act. It was a revolu- 
tionary Act. It was a tremendous inno- 
vation. Why did we do it? It was 
owing to the circumstances of the time 
and the pressure upon the tenants. It 
is asserted by men who understand the 
question well that the pressure upon the 
tenants owing to the fall in prices has 
been as great last year as in 1881. That 
being so, it was incumbent on the Irish 
Leaders to come forward to do some- 
thing to rescue these poor tenants. Now, 
is the Plan illegal? The lawyers tell 
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us that it is; but surely it is reasonable 
to wait till we know exactly what the 
Plan is, and what means have been used 
for carrying it out. All this we shall 
know when it comes before the Court in 
Ireland. It is not surprising that the 
Irish people look upon it with confi- 
dence. It has the support and sanction 
of the highest ecclesiastic in the Church 
of the Irish people. It has been closely 
associated with the name of a Member 
of this House, a man whose character 
stands as high as that of any Member 
of this House — a man whose moral 
sense, whose sense of justice, I under- 
take to say, is as fine as that which is to 
be found on any one of the Benches of 
this House—I mean the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). But, Sir, 
even when the law is broken in Ireland, 
in my opinion, it is not the same thing 
as when the law is broken in England. 
I hold that there is an important differ- 
ence. There is a difference, in my mind, 
which no one can eradicate. When 
a law is not observed in England there 
is this to be said about it—that the 
person who is guilty of infraction of the 
Jaw is disobeying an English law—a law 
made by his own people, a law made by 
those who understand the country and 
its wants. When an Irishman breaks 
the law he is not breaking an Irish law 
probably—he is breaking a law which, 
if I may quote the language of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), is 
the law of a foreign country. It comes 
from a place where Ireland is not known 
or understood, and it may be a law en- 
tirely inapplicable to the country. But 
I agree with those who maintain that 
‘lisobedience to the law is a serious thing, 
and ought to be put down. But how 
should it be putdown? Hon. Members 
opposite have got a plan. It is a plan 
that has been tried a hundred times, and 
a hundred timesit has failed. We have 
got a plan—we, the servile followers of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian—we have got a plan, 
and it has been adopted by the English 
Liberals, not because it was given to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman, great 
as his authority has been, but it was 
adopted by the English Liberals because 
it was believed to be in harmony with 
the traditions of the Liberal Party, and 
with their highest principles. We say, 
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do it by letting Ireland have Irish law. 
Take that plan, and there will be the 
same obedience to law in Ireland as 
in England. I believe the time is ap- 
proaching when Ireland will make her 
own laws. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in the last speech he made in 
this House, said the battle of the Union 
—I suppose he meant the Legislative 
Union—is over in Ireland, but that it 
has to be fought in England. I agree 
with the noble Lord. I think the battle 
is over in Ireland. When five-sixths of 
the Irish Representatives come to this 
House to declare against a Legislative 
Union, they have done nearly all that is 
in their power to do. But the battle 
has yet to be fought in England; and it 
is being fought out, I believe, with suc- 
cess in England. The character of the 
meetings tells for something. My right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bury in Lancashire (Sir Henry 
James) was present the other day at 
a meeting in Manchester. They very 
modestly took a small room. They did 
not expect to require more than a small 
room. But I have seen—and where I 
have not seen I have read accounts of— 
meetings in Manchester held in the Free 
Trade Hall and the St. James’s Hall, 
two of the largest buildings in that 
town, and two among the largest halls 
in the United Kingdom. I have seen 
these halls crowded by enthusiastic audi- 
ences asking that the — might be 
established that every people may have 
its own Government. Now, in fighting 
this battle in England to which the 
noble Lord referred, I think the Unionists 
are at a considerable disadvantage. Take 
their speeches. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) will excuse me for 
saying that I think some of his speeches 
on this question have had a melancholy 
character. Take my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham. His 
propositions are so conflicting, so vary- 
ing, that they do not really attract 
the public attention, and they do no- 
thing to command popular conviction. 
But when the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
is placed before the people, it is a clear 
policy which every man understands ; 
and when I say every man, I mean large 
numbers of men, and an increasing num- 
ber of men every day. The noble Lord 
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the Member for South Paddington said 
the Tory Party was leaning upon a 
crutch. If I had the honour to sit on 
the other side of the House I should not 
care anything about a charge like that, 
provided always that the crutch was a 
sound one. I have known a crutch—a 
sound crutch—to out-last a natural limb. 
But what is this crutch on which the 
Tory Party leans? Why, it is made up, 
we all know, of very different material, 
and material very badly put together, 
It is a crutch which will fail in use; and 
I think there are indications in the last 
speech of the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale that show he has 
some uneasiness as to how long the 
crutch will hold together. But if 1 were 
an advocate of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, what would 
most alarm me would be the fact that 
the case now rests upon the Tory Party. 
Whatever rests upon the Tory Party 
never rests long. Why, in the great 
contested questions of the present cen- 
tury, when the Tory Party has taken 
up @ position with all the appearance of 
courage it shows now in taking up its 
position on this question, it has invari- 
ably been dislodged from that position. 
The political gains of the United King- 
dom have always been the losses of the 
Tory Party. Unless, for the first time 
in this century, the Tories shall be found 
to be right upon a great national ques- 
tion and the Liberals wrong, it will not 
be very long before the Legislative 
Union will cease. But there is another 
fortunate indication for us—it is that 
the Liberal newspaper Press throughout 
the Kingdom, with very few exceptions, 
is in favour of giving to Ireland her 
freedom. The newspaper Press of Lon- 
don, true to its character, takes the Tory 
side. Look at Zhe Times. Well, it isa 
happy thing for us that Zhe Times writes 
as it does, because I have always seen 
that when Zhe Times has zealously and 
passionately advocated a cause before 
the country, it has always been on the 
losing side in the end. It defended 
the Bread Tax; it advocated the en- 
deavour to establish a Slave Er pire 
in America ; it defended the taxes on 
knowledge. I might go on repeat.ng 
ad infinitum the cases, the bad cases, 
which Zhe Times has taken up and ener- 
getically advocated. If I were at the 
end of the earth, and knew that a great 
contest was taking place in the United 
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Kingdom, I should only have to ask 
what side Zhe Times was taking to know 
absolutely what would be the final re- 
sult. Those who do not want to go 
back to the Heptarchy ought to be in 
favour of Home Rule. It is the Home 
Rule principle, and that alone, which 
enables great Empires to hold together. 
Give up the Home Rule principle and 
the British Empire would dissolve. You 
would have the disruption that is so 
often talked about. The United States 
could not exist without that principle, 
nor Canada, nor some of the States of 
Europe. We hear a good deal now 
about the possibility of Continental war ; 
and there is some anxiety in this coun- 
try that our Fleets and Armies should 
bein good condition. I sometimes think 
the best preparation for war is a united 
people. And when I remember that 20 
men out of every 100 in our compara- 
tively small Army are employed in keep- 
ing down Ireland, I am inclined to 
question the wisdom of the statesman- 
ship of this country. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), and 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
have all shown great alarm as to the 
possible disruption of the British Em- 
pire. Now, do they believe in those 
alarms, or are they merely simulating ? 
They do not act as if they believed in 
them. If they believe that at the next 
General Election there is some reason- 
able chance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) may be brought back 
to power, and that his return to power 
would be followed by the disruption of 
the Empire, surely they would spend 
their days and nights in instructing the 
British people, in order that they might 
avoid so terrible a calamity. But what 
happens? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham goes 
and suns himself in the Mediterranean, 
leaving everything here in the dangerous 
condition which he says exists. I 
do not know —it may be possible he 
went to study the condition of the Otto- 
man Empire. Seeing that it has been 
subjected to so many disruptions, he 
may want to know what the disruption 
of an Empire meant. The noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale goes 
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over to Rome. Well, it is a delightful 
place. When I was banished from this 
House in the last Parliament I also 
went to Rome, and enjoyed it very 
much. But the noble Marquess said 
the other day he was wanted to act as 
a guard at home, and he laid special 
stress upon the fact that he would be 
here to keep charge. He took with him 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits oppo- 
site me (Mr. Chaplin), who also ought 
to have been doing something here to 
prevent the people going over that 
frightful chasm of which they speak 
whenever they make speeches on this 
subject. I believe these Gentlemen to 
whom I have referred will live to see 
the measure passed which they appear 
to regard with so much alarm; and I 
believe they will live to acknowledge 
that all those predictions of evils have 
followed the fate of all the predictions 
that have ever accompanied the passing 
of great legislative measures in this 
House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): Sir, anyone listening to this 
debate might suppose that we were 
still engaged in the debate of last sum- 
mer. But the second stage of the Home 
Rule controversy is now reached. Since 
last summer the country has, by a con- 
siderable majority, pronounced a con- 
demnation on the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and 
the Government are bound to acquiesce 
in that decision. The country has pro- 
nounced in favour of the maintenance 
of the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, yet speeches are 
now being made which are practically 
appeals for the Repeal of that Union. 
It was not incompetent for an associa- 
tion in Ireland to assert that certain 
laws of the country should not be obeyed, 
and that certain rights should not be 
enforced. I cannot but feel regret at 
certain observations that fell this even- 
ing from one whom I much respect. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) made 
some remarks in regard to social dis- 
order in Ireland which were of a very 
dangerous character. The justification 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian for 
Home Rule was the necessity of restoring 
social order in Ireland, and he pointed 
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out the difficulty that there existed in 
getting juries to convict in cases of 
agrarian crime. Yet this evening the 
House has heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle a 
kind of condemnation which was really 
a justification and palliation of the Plan 
of Campaign, which has been decided 
by the Judges of the land to be illegal. 
The right hon. Gentleman remarked 
that two things could be said in favour 
of the Plan of Campaign—that it pro- 
duced no substantial injustice, and that 
it was better to have a combination of 
this kind than murder and secret crime ; 
but has the right hon. Gentleman made 
any inquiries which convinced himself 
that no injustice is done by this Plan of 
Campaign? Does he know anything of 
the circumstances under which the Plan 
of Campaign was adopted on the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne’s estate? But 
where is combination of this kind to 
stop? Are the Executive to permit any 
combination of men to set aside the 
decrees of the Courts of the country? 
If so, the supremacy of Parliament and 
she authority of the Government are at 
anend. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle laid stress on 
the fact that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork was rejected. But he 
scarcely represented the circumstances 
under which that Bill was brought for- 
ward with correctness. At first the hon. 
Member for Cork suggested that three- 
fourths, then two-thirds, and then one- 
half of the rent should be paid under 
the Bill, so as to entitle the tenant toa 
compulsory credit and a stay of pro- 
ceedings against him. ‘lhe Government 
resisted it as unfair and unnecessary, 
and calculated to jeopardize the recovery 
of the other half of the year’s rent. No 
doubt there has been a fallin prices anda 
strain upon the tenants ; but, as has been 
pointed out by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, during the month of October, 
after the rejection of the Bill, rents 
were fairly well paid all over Ireland 
until the Plan of Campaign was started. 
The speeches which have been delivered 
by hon. Members opposite in Ireland 
plainly show that this Plan of Campaign 
was primarily intended to be used as a 
political instrument. If there was such 
a crisis among the tenants as to require 
the Plan of Campaign, how is it that 
the fact was altogether unknown to the 
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trusted Leader of the Nationalist Party, 
who so late as the 22nd of December 
last stated that he did not propose to 
express any opinion, as he had not been 
consulted with regard to it? Is it not 
manifest that the hon. Member for Cork 
has held aloof on purpose, because it 
was seen that this was a very question- 
able and dangerous move, and because 
it was desired to preserve the appear- 
ance of strict Constitutionalism? Only 
a very limited number of the Party 
have thought it well to take an open 
part in the agitation, and certainly some 
of the most prominent Members of the 
troupe have not performed at all. That 
is one of the circumstances which in- 
duces me to believe that the alleged 
danger of the situation caused by the 
rejection of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork has been, to some extent, ex- 
aggerated. On the 25th of January the 
hon. Member for North Wexford (Mr. 
J. E. Redmond), addressing a meeting 
in the County Tipperary, said that he 
‘‘had told their kinsmen at Chicago 
that the very laws of Nature themselves 
would prevent the possibility of a peace- 
ful winter in Ireland.” That statement 
or prophecy was made in the month of 
August, before the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork was introduced, and 
before it could be known what the fate 
of that Bill would be, or what would be 
the nature of the reforms proposed ; 
and I cannot help thinking that some 
of the unkind feeling which has sprung 
up between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land is owing to the language of warfare 
which has been used in this question. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), in addressing a meeting at 
Killorglin, explained to those present 
that there were men in Ireland who 
are well able to pay their rents, but 
who would not pay because he told them 
not to do so. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I did not 
say ‘well able.” I said they were able 
to pay, but would not because I told 
them not to do so. 

Mx. GIBSON : They were able to pay, 
but would not, because the hon. Mem- 
ber told them not to do so. This cer- 
tainly goes to show that there was a 
feeling of expectation on the part of 
several, at least, of the Irish Members, 
that social disorder and trouble might 
spring up in Ireland in the coming winter, 
and that this disorder and trouble 
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would not be altogether unfavourable to 
Home Rule. I understood the hon. 
Member for East Mayo to say, on the 
previous night, that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was not pressed by him, or by 
other Members of the Party, on the 
tenants, but that the tenants first com- 
bined, and then came to him to obtain 
advice and assistance. This, however, 
does not agree with the speeches which 
the hon. Member and others of the 
Party have made in Ireland, for they 
had over and over again directly urged 
the tenants to adopt the Plan of Cam- 
paign. I was surprised to hear the late 
Chief Secretary give utterance to such a 
doubtful note in reference to the Plan of 
Campaign. One of the circumstances 
which has led to difficulty in Ireland at 
the present time is that hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite are preach- 
ing a doctrine as to juries, which is 
absolutely subversive of all Constitu- 
tional law. Sir, the hon. Member oppo- 
site thinks, obviously, that the jurors lay 
down the law. On the other hand, it is 
an emphatic principle of our law that 
both what is legal and what is illegal 
must be decided not by debates in this 
House, or by the verdicts of juries, but 
by the Courts of the land; and if they 
do not ascertain and lay down the law, 
Iam at a loss to know upon what the 
Constitution rests. The practice is for 
juries to accept the law from the Judge; 
but if it is to be laid down, as by hon. 
Members opposite, that juries are not to 
be guided in the law by the Judges, but 
are to find verdicts even against the law 
as interpreted by the Judge, the result 
will certainly be disastrous to the cause 
of law and order in the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
said to-night that much of the unpopu- 
larity attending the administration of 
the law by the Executive in Ireland is 
occasioned by the predominance of Law 
Officers. He said that one of the cir- 
cumstances which made the high-souled 
people of Ireland recalcitrate and kick 
was that they were bullied, lectured, 
and dominated by lawyers. In order to 
avoid that difficulty the Government, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, came into this House and en- 
deavoured to govern Ireland without any 
Law Officers at all. Now, is it sur- 
prising that the delicate and tender 
susceptibilities of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway should be ruffled by the 
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odious presence of men who may have 
to prosecute them on a subsequent occa- 
sion? |An hon. Memser: Emigrate 
them.! I have called attention to the 
active part taken by a select number of 
the Leaders of the Irish Party in recom- 
mending and pressing the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and I am not quite certain whe- 
ther that Plan had not something to do 
with the unfortunate incidents which 
have occurred at Glenbeigh. [‘‘No!’’] 
I will tell hon. Members opposite why it 
is I say this. I have a very accurate 
memory, and I remember reading a 
statement in Zhe Freeman’s Journal that 
a flag was exhibited at Glenbeigh, and 
that on that flag were inscribed the 
words ‘‘The Pian of Campaign.” 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will allow me to sa 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is in possession 
of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON: The view taken by 
Judge Curran in the letter which he 
wrote to the Bishop of Killarney, and 
which has been published, is a view 
which many Members will adopt. He 
said— 

**T believe that the poor Glenbeigh tenants 
are sacrificed to keep alive the agitation in 
Kerry.” 

That was the view of Judge Curran, who 
did his best to protect the tenants from 
excited and suicidal counsels when he 
brought about an agreement which was 
favourable to them and merciful beyond 
example. But that agreement was broken 
through, and became useless. Now, as 
to the administration of justice and juries 
in Ireland, of which we have heard a 
good deal. I recollect, in the first place, 
that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in the 
Home Rule speech which he delivered 
in April last, distinctly put before the 
House that, from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which existed in Ireland, it 
was hard to get juries to do their duty, 
though we all know that they are sworn 
to do it upon the evidence. We know 
that evil influences do exist, and even 
when juries are fair and are willing to 
do justice between man and man, with- 
out affection or partiality, in many cases, 
owing to commercial pressure, and owing 
to intimidation, they do not dare to do 
their duty. In these circumstances, it 
was the duty of everyone who conducted 
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Crown prosecutions in Ireland—and it 
has been the duty of the Government of 
the - hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and of the late Chief Secretary—when 
a jury was impanelled, to see that men 
were selected who were independent and 
fearless, and not men who had made up 
their minds on one side or che other. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary appeared to me to-night to 
convey that there is something new, and 
something dangerous and unjustifiable 
in what has been done by Her Majesty’s 
present Government in Ireland, since 
they have succeeded to Office. What 
has been done by them was done also 
by the Administration of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secre- 
tary will recollect that in the powerful 
State paper issued by the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), before the election 
in the summer of 1885, one of the 
weightiest charges which he brought 
against the late Prime Minister was the 
great jury-packing which had prevailed 
under his Administration. [Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor: Hear, hear!] I see that 
the hon. Member cheers that statement, 
so that I am perfectly accurate in my 
recollection. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): It is always done. 

Mr. GIBSON: The difficulty is one 
which must be faced ; there is no use in 
the Crown putting prisoners upon their 
trial before a jury who have determined, 
per fas aut nefas, to acquit, or who will 
not fearlessly resist external influences. 
But with respect to the alleged jury- 
packing at Sligo, I would call attention 
to some of the articles injthe news- 
papers. I do not know whether hon. 
Members have heard of an article in 
United Ireland called ‘‘ Jurors upon 
their Trial.” Shortly before the Sligo 
Assizes it was boldly and distinctly laid 
down that the prisoners then in gaol 
were innocent men, who ought to be ac- 
quitted, and whose conviction would be 
regarded as an outrage upon the people. 
And actually in one of the articles there 
was an intimation that the names of 
jurors who acted in a particular way 
would be published and held up to 
public odium. That was too much ap- 
parently for a Home Ruler of the name 
of Rollestone, who wrote a letter on the 
subject to United Ireland. In reply to 
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it, the editor wrote this note by way of 
comment— 

“‘In a self-governed Ireland it would, of 
course, be intolerable that men should not be 
allowed to differ in the jury box and every- 
where else. But in the state of chaotic rule to 
which Ireland is reduced everyone that is not 
with us is against us, and must expect to be 
dealt with accordingly. That is not liberty, 
but it is the way of winning it—the only way 
in our power.” 

It is said that the Sligo verdicts were 
not just and righteous verdicts. Is 
there anyone who professes any know- 
ledge of law, and who knows the facts 
that were proved in these cases, who 
will say that the verdicts were not just 
and righteous verdicts? The accused 
men had occupied a house by force, and 
they resisted the police by pouring hot 
water and lime upon them, and at length 
it was found necessary to bring up a siege 
train in order to enable the police to 
force their way in. No matter what the 
moral guilt of the accused was—I am 
not going to refer to that now—but can 
there be the slightest doubt of their 
legal criminality? The learned and 
eminent Judge who tried the case, and 
who has often received the encomiums 
of hon. Members opposite—Chief Baron 
Palles—fully approved of the verdict 
which the jury returned, and said that 
it was the only one that an upright and 
conscientious jury could give. To show 
what has been the result of a consider- 
able ‘‘ stand aside”’ in some cases, where 
the jury has consisted entirely of Pro- 
testants—to show the impartiality and 
fairness with which the juries have acted 
—I may say that all the accused have 
not been ;convicted. Tully was tried 
by a jury who were all Protestants, and 
he was not convicted; and in other 
cases there were disagreements. [ Jrontcal 
Home Rule cheers.| Hon. Members op- 
posite below the Gangway do not appear 
to understand the point of my observa- 
tions. The suggestion, as I understand 
it, is that the Crown has selected the 
juries in order to obtain convictions. 

Home Rule cries of ‘Hear, hear! | 

es; but the juries which it is allege 
have been selected did not convict— 
they acquitted many prisoners, and re- 
commended others to mercy. I am not 
going to-night at length to justify what 
has Seo done in Sligo, because I be- 
lieve that matter will be brought before 
the House on another occasion; but I 
will say a word or two as to the occur- 
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rence at Tyrone to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) referred. 
The hon. Member asserted that, in a 
case where the prisoner was charged 
with the murder of a policeman or of a 
soldier, the jury did not do their duty. 
I was not concerned in the case myself ; 
I was at Cork at the time. But the 
hon. Member was wrong in saying that, 
in that case, there was no ‘‘ stand aside,” 
because there was a stand aside. The 
jury at the Tyrone Assizes, who have 
received the encomium of the Judge for 
having convicted fearlessly in all the 
cases up to this particular trial, did not 
in this case follow the charge of the 
learned Judge, who directed that the 
prisoner was guilty of a legal murder. 
The jury considered that the circum- 
stances showed that the offence was 
committed in hot blood, and they were 
anxious to bring in a verdict of man- 
slaughter. Neither did they acquit the 
prisoner, but they disagreed. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is misrepresent- 
ing what I said. What I said was that 
in Sligo, whereas the Crown exercised 
its power of ordering jurors to stand 
aside, to the extent of setting aside 
about 20 or 30 Catholic jurors, and by 
that means securing a jury of Pro- 
testants in the North of Ireland, they 
did not exercise that power of ordering 
jurors to stand aside, as against the 
Protestants, but allowed an Orangeman 
to try an Orangeman. 

Mr. GIBSON: In all the cases in 
the North of Ireland to which I have 
referred, verdicts were found in accord- 
ance with the summing up of the learned 
Judge, except in the particular case of 
this murder. The hon. Member has 
complained of the change of venue in the 
case of ‘‘ The Queen »v. Dillon.” I will 
make no observation on that case for 
obvious reasons. It is not for the House 
of Commons to discuss the wisdom of 
the action of the Crown in a pending 
prosecution; and I have no desire to 
turn the House of Commons into a 
Court of Appeal to re-try thecase. But 
this I will say—that the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which the change of venue 
was obtained is not an obsolete Act, but 
an Act which applies equally to England 
as to Ireland, and was passed for Ire- 
land in order to assimilate the Irish to 
the English law. It was put in force 
at least six months ago in the Dublin 
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Commission Court, on which occasion 
the venue of a case which had been sent 
for trial in the City of Dublin was 
changed to the County of Dublin. [An 
hon. Memper: What case?] It was 
the York Street case. There was an- 
other charge made against the Govern- 
ment by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo—namely, that there was unneces- 
sary delay on the part of the Crown in 
obtaining a declaration by aCourtof Law 
that the Plan of Campaign was illegal ; 
but that is a curious complaint to come 
from hon. Members below the Gangway, 
for the simple reason that, ever since 
the Plan of Campaign was declared to 
be illegal, they have persistently defied 
the Court. [‘*No!”] I say ‘ Yes.” 
The language which hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite have been using 
throughout the country is that the jury 
must decide the question of law; and 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, after 
denouncing the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, went on to assert that, 
in apostolic succession to other Judges in 
error, Judge Fitzgerald was altogether 
in error in the judgment which he 
gave. The course pursued by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite has caused grave mischief 
and injury to public and social order in 
Ireland. I have no desire to refer in 
detail to matters which have accentuated 
the danger to social order; but I will 
merely point to the wretched case where, 
for some small offence against the law 
of the League, some ruffians broke into a 
house, cut off the hair of the girls in it, and 
poured tar upon their heads. Nor am I 
going to enter upon the case of Moroney, 
a tradesman on the O’Grady estate, 
who was committed to trial by the Judge 
of the Bankruptcy Court for contempt, 
and was serenaded on his way to prison. 
[ Cheers from the Home Rule Members. | 
And he is getting, apparently, an after- 
clap of that serenade in this House to- 
night. Something has been said about 
the action which has been taken by my 
friend Judge Curran in Kerry. I do 
not know whether hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are personally ac- 
quainted with Judge Curran, or whether 
the late Chief Secretary is acquainted 
with him; but I have been acquainted 
with him ever since he has been at the 
Bar, and I know no more honourable 
or more upright and resolute man, or 
one who unites such great faculties of 
the brain with large-heartedness and 
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did in Kerry, Judge Curran acted upon his 
own responsibility as a Judge, having 
no one to account to but his own con- 
science. Whether he was right or wrong 
in his action, hon. Members opposite 
below the Gangway ought to be the last 
to complain of Judge Curran, for he 
has acted in the interests of the tenants 
of Kerry. Why is it those hon. Mem- 
bers attempt to throw ridicule and con- 
tempt upon Judge Curran and General 
Buller for what has been done by them 
in Kerry? What they have done was 
for the benefit of the tenants, who have 
received substantial advantage from 
their action. But I fear that one of tho 
reasons why hon. Members denounce 
Judge Curran now, is in order to pre- 
vent him from being regarded by the 
people as that which he is—an upright, 
just, and merciful Judge. He has been 
described in terms of a very ambiguous 
character by the hon. Members opposite; 
but if there is any man who isa thorough 
Irishman, and speaks with Irish voice, 
itis Judge Curran. Yet he has been 
described as a Cadi coming from the 
East, and unable to speak the language 
of his native land. ‘There is one point 
to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House, and it is that not one single 
authentic instance has been adduced by 
hon. Members opposite, in which full 
enforcement of the decrees of the Court 
has not been carried out. There may 
have been delay, for it was requisite, 
before carrying out a writ of ejectment, 
to make arrangements for the attendance 
of the necessary number of police. 
Nothing could be worse or more danger- 
ous than failure in the enforcement of 
decrees, where it is known that they are 
likely to be resisted ; and to carry out the 
decrees of the Court it is necessary to 
make arrangements beforehand, as there 
are only a limited number of police in 
any particular spot. The hon. Member 
for Kast Mayo last night said that one 
of the great evils from which Ireland 
suffers results from the congested dis- 
tricts, and that all of them are to be found 
on the poor lands, while the good lands 
are comparatively thinly populated ; and 
he went on to say that the unequal distri- 
bution results from bad English law, and 
would be got rid of if Ireland were free. 
This state of affairs, I imagine, is not 
the result of any special laws, unless 
economic laws can be considered special 
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legislation. Ido not gather from the 
hon. Member’s remarks that he proposes 
any remedy; the only clue he gave being 
that if Ireland were free, men in the 
congested districts would make their 
way down to the rich lands. By what 
process they would perform that opera- 
tion, whether by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise, was not explained by the hon. 
Member. For my own part, I am ata 
loss to understand how this economic 
difficulty in Ireland is to be got rid of 
by merely making Ireland free. The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, in 
introducing his Land Act in 1881, 
pointed out that one of the main cir- 
cumstances to be kept in view, as in- 
dicating the condition and greater 
prosperity of the Irish tenants, was the 
diminution of the smaller holdings, and 
the increase of the larger holdings, and 
more especially of those of 15 acres to 
30, and these of 30 acres to 50. They 
are both largely increasing, while the 
smaller holdings are decreasing. Every- 
one interested in the prosperity of Ire- 
land would rejoice to see the tenants of 
Ireland obtain holdings of larger size. 
We do not want enormous holdings, but 
good-sized ones; but I fear that is a 
matter which must be dealt with by 
the play of economic interests, as it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to pre- 
vent a farmer holding a farm of any 
number of acres by legislation dealing 
with the aggregation of property. 
No doubt it would be very desir- 
able that the tenants in the congested 
districts should be moved to better 
places, by means of purchase or other- 
wise, to be provided for by emigration. 
The hon. Member for North Mayo told 
us that any schome even of emigration 
would be regarded as extermination by 
the unfortunate tenants. I was sorry 
to hear that from the hon. Member; for 
if anything will be plain by the close of 
this debate it is that the Land Question 
in Ireland is the very kernel and heart 
of the Irish Question. The hon. Member 
is quite right when he says that it is the 
Land Question which must be dealt with 
and solved. The present Government, 
who made its first announcement in 
Office in August last, did not come into 
Office as a Government of repression 
which intended to grind down and op- 
em the Irish people. I think the 
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much and went so far that some hon. 
Members opposite were induced to sug- 
gest that it was an impossible pro- 
gramme, and that the promises which 
were made could not be realized. All 
I can say is, that the necessity for 
strengthening the existing law has been 
forced upon the Government, and forced 
upon them, I regret to say, by an agita- 
tion which was hardly justified under 
the circumstances. There is one thing 
the Unionist Party on both sides of the 
House must recognize, and that is that 
we are under a very great responsibility 
—that of securing the supremacy of 
Parliament, and seeing that the laws of 
this Parliament are enforced in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. In The Free- 
man’s Journal, yesterday, I read a speech 
made by Mr. O’Brien, at Roscommon, 
which represents the exact antithesis of 
what I maintain must be the policy of 
the Government. He said—‘ From 
shore to shore of this island the law of 
the League must be the law of the land.” 
That is what no Government, worthy of 
the name, can allow. No law except 
the Queen’s law must be enforced or set 
up in Ireland; and we, the Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons, are 
bound to see that the supremacy of 
Perliament is not a nominal and illusory 
phantom, but a substantial fact, as the 
people of the United Kingdom intended 
it should be at the last General Election. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) not only contains 
an incorrect representation of fact, but 
recommends as a solution of the Irish 
difficulty a measure which has already 
been condemned. The time of the House 
is the property of the nation, and as 
long as this Parliament remains, and 
until it is dissolved, that time ought to 
be devoted to the interests of the sub- 
jects of the Queen. I am very sorry to 
have heard this evening from the nght 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) the dismal 
and hopeless view, that at the very 
threshold of the new Parliament we are 
to give up all hope, that we are in a 
leaden atmosphere, and that we cannot 
remove in this Parliament what for 
years has been the standing obstruction 
to Public Business. That is a hopeless 
and dismal proposition to make. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): What I said was, that we should 
not be able to remove this obstacle now, 
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unless we dealt with the great obstacle 
to legislative progress—not Obstruction, 
but the non-existence of free government 
in Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON: I accept the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman used the word 
‘obstruction,’ which, no doubt, led to 
the misunderstanding. We must, how- 
ever, keep this broad fact before us, 
that we are the Council of the country, 
and that the country is watching to see 
what the speeches and action of the 
different Members who compose it will 
be. I submit that the time of the House 
is very unprofitably expended in dis- 
cussions raising over again the issue of 
Home Rule, which was decided at the 
last Election. If each night we are to 
have a fresh discussion as to whether 
Home Rule is the only panacea for all 
the wrongs of Ireland, the rest of the 
Kingdom will not consider it fair poli- 
tical warfare. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has considered that one of the great 
recommendations of Home Rule was 
that it would make the Members of 
the British Parliament masters in their 
own House, and that that cannot be as 
long as hon. Gentlemen opposite occupy 
their present position. Ido not adopt 
that view; but I hope that in the course 
of time, and seeing the fair play they 
get here, the Members from Ireland will 
become quite as willing and cheerful 
Members of the House of Commons as 
anyone in it. The most humorous re- 
mark made by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the course of his speech was the ob- 
servation he made about the attitude 
assumed by the Unionist Party in lec- 
turing and sermonizing the Irish Mem- 
bers. It appears to me that it is all the 
other way, and that it is the Irish Mem- 
bers who are constantly standing in the 
judgment seat and denouncing, not al- 
ways with moderation, successive Eng- 
lish Ministers, setting forth to the coun- 
try that they should at once get upon 
the stool of repentance and admit their 
faults. The Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork is in- 
accurate in its statement of facts, is one 
it is quite impossible for us to admit, 
and recommends a policy which has 
already been decisively pronounced upon 
and condemned by the country. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I must congratulate the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman upon being in 
better spirits than he was when I last 
saw him gliding away in a railway car- 
riage from a station in the city a por- 
tion of which I have the honour to re- 
present. I have no wish, however, to 
be ill-natured; and, therefore, I will 
proceed at once to congratulate the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the speech 
he has made in defence of the Govern- 
ment. But, without wishing to be dis- 
respectful towards him, I would say that 
the subject we are debating here to- 
night is of far too serious and too broad 
a character to be treated in the Nisi 
Prius manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has approached it. 
He has found fault with many of the 
statements of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and 
the way in which he has dealt with them 
is certainly calculated to produce an en- 
tirely false impression. Let me give an 
example. The hon. Gentleman has de- 
fended the change of venue in the case of 
the trial of my hon. Friend who sits be- 
side me, which is, I believe, to come on 
on Monday next. He says that changes 
of venue similar to the one complained 
of have occurred frequently during the 
last six months; but he did not, until 
he was interrogated by my hon. Friend 
the Member tor West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton), give any information as to the 
cases in which it had taken place. My 
hon. Friend asked him to name a case 
in which a change of venue had taken 
place from the City of Dublin, where 
political feeling is mixed, to the County 
of Dublin, where the jurors are almost 
exclusively landlords. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then named the York 
Street case. The hon. Gentleman evi- 
dently presumed on the ignorance of the 
English Members, for what was the York 
Street case? It was a change from a 
City jury to a County jury in the case 
of an Orangeman who was accused of 
firing a shot into a crowd in the City of 
Dublin out of the window of an Orange 
Club ; and it is easy to understand why 
a Government, partly consisting of 
Orangemen, and largely supported by 
Orangemen, desired to transfer the trial 
of an Orangeman from a City to a 
County jury. [An hon. Memper: He 
was acquitted!] Of course he was 
acquitted. I did not think it necessary 
to inform the House of that fact. Every 
hon. Gentleman in this House must have 
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known perfectly well, when I stated the 
kind of action taken by the Government, 
the course they adopted, and the charac- 
ter of the prisoner, what the result must 
have been. The transfer of the case 
from the City jury to the County jury 
in the case of the Orangeman was to 
procure an acquittal; and the transfer 
of the case of my hon. Friend from the 
City jury to the County jury is to pro- 
cure a conviction ; and the action in both 
the one case and the other is tinged with 
equal criminality. Now, Sir, let me take 
one or two more of the observations of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
asks the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) whether he personally ac- 
quainted himself with the estates in 
Ireland where the Plan of Campaign 
was adopted; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whose elocution leaves 
nothing to be desired, laid particular 
stress on the word “personal.” The 
moment he uttered these words there 
resounded through the House, from 
another master of elocution—namely, 
the hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin)—an emphatic ‘‘ Hear, hear! ” 
[An hon. Memszr: Heis right hon.!] I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
I see him sitting on the Bench below 
the Gangway opposite; were he on 
the Treasury Bench such a mistake as 
that into which I have fallen it would 
not have been so easy to make. I 
would take this opportunity of con- 
doling with the right hon. Gentleman 
on his recent misfortunes. I am sure 
he is a good deal better fitted to be on 
the Treasury Bench than some who 
have seats there. I observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman has been taking 
copious notes during the debate, and 
what I want to ask him with his 
‘“‘ Hear, hear!” still ringing in my ears, 
is this, whether he is prepared to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon every case to 
which he himself has not devoted an 
attentive personal examination? I am 
not sure whether my country has ever 
had the honour of a visit from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I have been there often. 

An hon. Memper: To Punchestown! 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Yes, Punches- 
town! The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland said 
that the rents were paid regularly in 
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October, and the suggestion he made to 
the House was that they would have 
been paid with continued regularity had 
it not been for the continued interven- 
tion of the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) and the Plan of Campaign. 
It is true that rents were paid regularly 
in some cases in October, but surely the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who has 
an intimate personal acquaintance with 
Ireland, knows very well that the num- 
ber of rentals paid there in October are 
a very small portion of the entire rentals. 
October is not one of the special rent 
paying months. November is the great 
rent paying month, and the rents that 
were paid in October were a small por- 
tion of all the rents in Ireland, and were 
paid upon those large estates, on which, 
partly owing to the encouragement of 
the Government, good and reasonable 
landlords had already given very con- 
siderable reductions. Rents were well 
paid on estates like those of the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Devon and 
others, such landlords as were under the 
pressure of the Government giving 
tenants those reasonable abatements 
which in England are matters of right, 
but in Ireland are characterized as acts 
of generosity on the part of the landlord. 
Let me say one or two other words as to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech. He said the Plan of Campaign 
had something to do with the evictions 
at Glenbeigh. I give a most emphatic 
contradiction to that. The case of Glen- 
beigh arose naturally and spontaneously. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) has pledged himself, and I am 
sure there is not a Member on either 
side of the House who doubts his state- 
ment, that he never heard of the Glen- 
beigh case until the cruel evictions and 
burnings were in progress. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman says there was 
a banner displayed at Glenbeigh bear- 
ing the words ‘‘ Plan of Campaign.’”’ So 
there was. On the second or third day 
of the evictions a banner bearing those 
words was, I understand, raised over 
one of the houses, but the evictions had 
begun, and this small tittle of evidence 
of the banner is the only thing the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is able to give 
in proof of his statement that the Glen- 
beigh evictions were aggravated and 
accelerated by the action of the National 
League. No, Sir, the National League 
had nothing to do with it: the Plan of 
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Campaign had nothing to do with it 
either. These evictions stand isolated 
by themselves, entirely separated from 
the general movement in Ireland. 
Now, I come to the question of jury 
packing. I am glad the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman his Colleague have 
taken a manlier attitude than was taken 
up by some of their Predecessors— 
Liberals though they were called. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has avowed 
jury-packing; he has defended jury- 
packing, and now the question no longer 
remains for discussion in this House 
whether or not there is jury-packing in 
Ireland. That question has already 
passed beyond the region of dispute, 
and the question now is whether or not 
jury-packing is under any circumstances 
justifiable. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made allusion to the attitude 
which hon. Gentlemen on these Benches, 
including myself, took up in regard to 
the action of the late Government in 
Ireland. Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman think we have changed our 
opinion as to that? We condemned 
coercion when it was carried out by 
Lord Spencer and his Law Officers; we 
condemn it still. We have never saida 
single syllable to lead anyone to believe 
that our opinions in that respect have 
changed one iota or jot. If the fight 
with Lord Spencer had to begin again 
to-morrow, he occupying his old ground, 
and we standing in our old position, 
there would be no lack of vehemence 
and energy in our resistance and in the 
protest we should make. I would point 
out that in the first place I dislike to see 
any question of importance and gravity 
of the Irish Question degraded down to 
a miserable tu qguogue between the two 
sides of this House. What I wish to 
say to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is this: he is precluded from using the 
action of Lord Spencer and the late 
Trish Government as offering him a pre- 
cedent in the present action of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Lord Spencer 
tried coercion in Ireland, the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown under Lord Spencer 
packed juries—not quite so shamelessly 
as the present Government, but they 
did pack them. But has not Lord 
Speacer come before the country and 
the world, and with a frankness and 
manliness which have softened the 
memories of the struggle, acknow- 
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ledged that the system, of which he was 
the most able exponent, was a mistaken 
system, and that Ireland could not be 
governed by coercion ? To jury-packing 
and the other mean and miserable re- 
sorts the Conservative Government of a 
freely governed country like England, 
with all her traditions of freedom, is 
obliged to resort in the administration 
of the affairs of a country lying so close 
to her doorsas Ireland. Such obsolete 
and rusty weapons as jury-packing are 
still to be availed of, although they have 
been given up by Liberal statesmanship 
and never more will form a portion of 
the armoury of a good Government. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeals to Lord Spencer as a precedent 
he ought to add that such weapons as 
this Lord Spencer, having used and 
tested them, has been the first to most 
strongly and vehemently condemn. I 
remember one of the cases of jury-pack- 
ing in Sligo to which reference has been 
made. It has been pointed out that a 
Catholic was allowed to be on the jury. 
Yes, but who was this Catholic? He 
was a landlord whose tenants were en- 
gaged in the consideration of, if they 
had not actually adopted, the Plan of 
Campaign. And, Sir, is it not an 
abuse of words and a contradiction 
of all accepted ideas of trial by jury 
when you put into the box to try a 
prisoner a man of a different class, 
of different politics, and a_ bitter 
enemy in the present bitter and social 
struggle? Why, Sir, it is gross unfair- 
ness. Now the Government had trans- 
ferred the case of my hon. Friend from 
the City jury to the County jury in 
Dublin. Everyone knows what the 
character of the County jury in Dublin 
is. The jury is one in which the vast 
majority belong to the landlord class. 
It has upon it landlords, who at the 
present moment, in many cases are 
suffering from the Plan of Campaign, 
and who regard my hon. Friend as its 
author as little less iniquitous than the 
author of all evil. These landlords 
are suffering in their pockets; and to 
put my hon. Friend upon his trial 
before a jury composed of men like that, 
is, to use a very well-known simile, 
like trying a cow by a jury of butchers. 
Let me bring before the House this 
fact. There are 250 men on the panel 
altogether. Of these my hon. Friend 
will have the power of peremptorily 
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challenging but six, which leaves 244 
at the disposal of the Government pro- 
secution, and I think I am within my 
right in saying that of these 244, some- 
thing like 200 are friends of the 
Government, and may be relied upon 
to give a verdict. The property quali- 
fication to be a» member of the jury of 
the County of Dublin is £40. The 
reason why this jury has been selected 
is told in the columns of Zhe Times 
newspaper. On January 25, the well- 
known Dublin correspondent of that 
journal said— 

‘‘ The report that the Crown intended to ap- 
ply for a change of venue for the trial of the 
defendants charged with conspiracy is not 
correct. No such intention is entertained. 
The trial will take place in the Commission 
Court, Green Street, but the bills will be sent 
to the grand jury of the County, instead of the 
City, of Dublin: a very necessary and proper 
arrangement in order to obtain a better panel."’ 
Now. what Dr. Patton, the Orange 
editor of Zhe Dublin ‘xpress, considers 
a ‘‘ better panel’’ I leave it tothe in- 
telligence of any Member of this House 
to imagine. Sir, they will try next 
week to convict my hon. Friends by a 
packed jury of their bitterest political 
enemies. I put it to hon. Members on 
this side of the House: it has been 
complained that the law is not respected 
in Ireland, but the way in which the law 
is administered has a good deal to do 
with the feelings entertained towards it 
by those who are subject to it. Youcan 
make even a good law an object of dis- 
like if you administer it impurely and 
unfairly. Is not the law which tries a 
patriotic man by juries of their political 
opponents, carefully packed, a law ut- 
terly dishonest, and to say that so long 
as law is administered in this manner in 
Ireland you can expect the Irish people 
to honour, or have any devotion to, the 
law, is as much as to say that you might 
fairly expecta man to admire the noble 
sport of horse-racing if introduced to it 
in a stable of blacklegs on the Derby 
course. I am astonished that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland is in such excellent 
spirits to-night. It seems to me there is 
not a Member of the Government who 
ought not to appear in the Parliamentary 
equivalent for sack-cloth and ashes, be- 
cause never in recent history has there 
been a better illustration of the fallacy 
of the mode of governing Ireland, 
adopted by English Governments, than 
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we have had of late. The rigit hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, speaking from the Ministerial 
Bench some months ago, declared that 
rents could be paid in Ireland, and that 
reduction in the prices of agricultural 
produce was an invention of our wicked 
imaginations. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bracn) 
(Bristol, W.): I never said that. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR : Then why did 
the right hon. Gentleman oppose the 
Bill of the hon. Member forCork? Our 
whole case was founded on reduction of 
prices, and the opposition of the Govern- 
ment to tho Bill was based on the conten- 
tion that prices had not been reduced. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
I could not help interrupting the hon. 
Member, because he stated what was 
directly contrary to the fact. I never 
stated inthis House that prices had not 
fallen. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Then why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
port the Bill? The fall of prices, which, 
he now admits, means a reduction of the 
ability of the tenants to pay rent, and 
the Bill of my hon. Friend dealt with 
cases of clear inability to pay rent. Yet, 
the right hon. Gentleman, admitting that 
prices had fallen, and that the tenants 
were, consequently, less able to pay 
rent, rejected the Bill for their relief. 
I will leave the House to draw its own 
inference from that—I refrain from 
going through the whole ABC of politi- 
cal economy and logic to convince the 
right hon. Gentleman of inconsistency, 
for I should be all night on the point. 
I am unable to reconcile his admission 
that prices had fallen with his conten- 
tion— as manifested in his rejection of 
my hon. Friend’s Bill—that tenants 
were just as well able to pay rent as 
they were when prices had not fallen. 
Why does not the right hon. Gentleman 
get up and declare candidly that his 
pelicy and statement and arguments 
were all incorrect? Well, perhaps that 
is an unreasonable thing to expect. I 
must say, Sir, I have been very much 
pained to observe the high point which 
equivocation has reached in this House. 
Is there a man on either side of the 
House that has the least doubt in his 
mind that the Government have been 
bringing all the pressure they can com- 
mand to bear upon the landlords of Ire- 
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land in order to induce them to give 
generous reductions of rent? The right 
hon. Gentleman says they used pressure 
“within the law.” He will pardon me 
for saying that he is guilty of confusion 
and contradiction of phrases. There is 
no such thing as “‘ pressure within the 
law”’ for preventing a man from doing 
that which he has a perfect legal right 
to do; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman confessed to the House the 
use of pressure, he thereby stood con- 
fessed to us of an illegal act. The 
right hon. Gentleman gets up and asks 
us to give proof of the pressure. He 
thinks we blame him. Well, I must 
say the right hon. Gentleman generally 
misrepresents our case against him. We 
do not blame him for having used pres- 
sure against the landlords. We admire 
him for having done it; we appraise 
him for it. In the difficult position in 
which his policy had placed him, no 
doubt he adopted the best course he 
could adopt by putting pressure upon 
the landlords. What we do find fault 
with the right hon. (: .ntleman for is, 
for having ‘‘done gool by stealth and 
blushed to find it fam::’’—we find fault 
with him because his whole effort now 
is to try and blind the public to the fact 
of the pressure that he used in order to 
make the landlords give an abatement 
of rent. He asks us to prove the state- 
ment that he has brought pressure to 
bear upon the landlords. He says that 
the Government only used arguments 
and reasoning and representations for 
the purpose of securing agreement with 
his views; but are not arguments used 
by the Governor of a country with 
30,000 soldiers at his back, with 13,000 
police under his orders, very likely to 
be construed iato commands, especially 
when used to a class that depends for its 
very existence on the Government of the 
day? The fact is, every man in his 
senses knows that the only difference 
between the Chief Secretary and the 
hon. Member for East Mayo is this— 
that one adopted the system of making 
private representations to the land- 
lords; whilst the other adopted the 
system of public representations—both 
systems being adopted for precisely the 
same object. Now, a good many ana- 
logies have been used with regard to 
the Plan of Campaign, and I am rather 
afraid to venture on the ground of ana- 
logy ; still I will say this, that it appears 
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to me to bo admitted by everyone that 
the Irish tenant is now part owner of 
the soil with the landlord. That is ad- 
mitted not only on this side, but it is 
the basis of the complaints made on the 
other side, of the House. I think the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
or some other Member on the Conser- 
vative side, said a few nights ago that 
the landlords had been deprived of all 
their rights. I think it was the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who said that, 
but I may be mistaken; it may have 
been said by an hon. Member of a less 
Liberal turn of mind than the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. At any rate it is 
contended on the other side of the 
House—and the statement is cheered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin)— 
that the Irish landlords had been de- 
prived of all their rights by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). What 
does that mean? If hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think that the 
landlords of Ireland have been deprived 
of their rights, and that what has been 
taken from them has been given to the 
tenants, they agree with us in thinking 
that the landlord is not the sole pro- 
prietor of the land, but has been ren- 
dered, through what they consider 
unjust legislation, only part proprietor. 
Well, I contend that the proper analogy 
to extend to the case of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, so far as their con- 
nection with the soil is concerned, is an 
analogy drawn from partnership in a 
common business. I would a any 
business man in the House—even any 
hon. Gentleman on the other side—whe- 
ther, if he were in partnership with an- 
other person, he would think it fair that 
at the end of the year one partner 
should have all the profits, whilst the 
other should be asked to bear all the 
losses? I contend, in this analogy, that 
the action of the landlords who refuse 
abatements to their tenants is the action 
of fraudulent partners in a common 
firm who endeavour to take all the 
profits to themselves, and leave all the 
losses to those with whom they are asso- 
ciated in business. The Plan of Can- 
paign was adopted for the purpose of 
making an equitable division of profits 
between the two parties. I do not 
deny that it was a very rough-and-ready 
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method, but it was not quite as rough, 
not quite as ready, as that of Judge Cur- 
ran or of Captain Plunkett, who actually 
made a division of profits on a farm he 
had never seen ; whereas in the Plan of 
Campaign the division was made by 
men who had satisfied themselves of the 
justice of the case by making what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland would call an 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
the land. But I am not concerned this 
moment in discussing the question of 
legality. That will come before a tri- 
bunal in the course of a few days. 
What I do contend is that, if there 
was illegality in the Plan of Cam- 
paign, so was there also illegality 
in the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary; and what 
I charge against him is that he 
has substituted an illegal remedy for the 
legal remedy offered to him last Session 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork. The Bill of the hon. Member 
proposed to remove the question of rent 
irom the partizanship of landlord and 
tenant—it acknowledged that both these 
persons were too deeply interested to be 
fair judges, and referred the question to 
the impartial judgment of a legal tribu- 
nal. ho Government rejected that 
Bill, and they have found themselves 
left to the rough-and-ready method I 
have described, of endeavouring to bring 
about the object that measure had in 
view. Let the responsibility rest with 
them for adopting an illegal method of 
doing that which we offered them legal 
means of effecting. I do not think I 
need deal further with the question of 
migration. Migration, of all the pro- 
blems for relieving the congested dis- 
tricts in Ireland, is the most difficult 
and delicate to carry out. The objections 
to this remedy are many. It would 
afford abundant opportunity for jobbery 
and favouritism, and would require most 
careful attention and a most intimate 
acquaintance with the wants and wishes 
of the people, in those entrusted with the 
execution of such a project. Intimate 
attention would have to be paid to the 
feelings of the people about to be moved, 
and the feelings of the people who were 
not intending to emigrate; and I main- 
tain that such a project is one which 
could only be carried out with even a 
moderate degree of success by a Native 
Government, acquainted with all the 
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wants of the people. Then we have the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), and other Liberal Unionists, 
declaring that if you settle the Land 
Question you will get rid of the National 
Question. I regard it as a very states- 
manlike suggestion which came from 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, that 
the ultimate solution of the Irish Ques- 
tion rested with the Irish people. I in- 
terpret that as implying that the Irish 
Question will never be solved until the 
Irish people accept the form of Govern- 
ment which is offered to them.—[‘‘ No, 
no.” |—Well, if that is not so, I do not 
know what the ultimate solution of the 
Irish Question resting with the Irish 
people means. But the bon. and gallant 
Gentleman, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) think 
that directly the Land Question is 
settled the National Question will dis- 
appear. That is our antiquated notion. 
I remember the time when Nationalists 
used the argument that every concession, 
every relief, given to the Irish tenant in- 
jured the National cause. I remember— 
I think it was in 1869—hearing a speech 
by the late Isaac Butt, in which he ar- 
gued at great length the question as to 
whether any step in the direction of re- 
forming the Land Laws would, or 
would not, do more to retard the estab- 
lishment of National self-government 
in Ireland than anything else. He 
argued the question this and that 
way to disprove the fact that if you 
gave the tenant fixity of tenure you 
would make him a bad Irishman and a 
bad patriot. But has not that matter 
been settled within the last few years ? 
In 1871, and 1881, Land Acts were 
passed, but have the tenant farmers 
become worse patriots? Are they not 
more intense Irishmen and Nationalists 
than ever? Has not your improvement 
of the condition of the tenant farmer 
strengthened the National cause — 
strengthened the farmer in his devo- 
tion to that cause? Why, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) would not have 85 Members at 
his back to-day if it were not for the 
land legislation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian and 
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Answer to Her 


the Ballot. If you want to use the Land | propose land purchase in Ireland with- 
Question for the purpose of putting | out the accompaniment of self-govern- 


down the National movement, you will 
have to adopt a different system to that 
you are at present practising. You will 
have to repeal all the Acts of land re- 
form which have been passed in recent 
years, and restore the Irish peasant to 
the condition in which I have seen him 
myself, of a poor, shivering serf, who 
did not dare address the landlord with 
his head covered; who, when he went 
into the polling booth, was confronted 
by the agents of his master, and knew 
very well that if he did not vote as 
required it meant a notice to quit from 
his master. Unless you can bring back 
the condition of things of years ago; 
unless you can make the Irish tenant a 
serf once more, abolish the Land Acts, 
and put a stop to voting by Ballot, you 
will never be able to destroy the Na- 
tional cause. Then we are told there 
should be some system of land purchase. 
If I were an English: Liberal or Con- 
servative Member, I should oppose every 
measure of land purchase unaccom- 
panied by self-government, for imagine 
that every penny you give to Ireland for 
land purchase will be at the risk of the 
British Treasury. I speak quite plainly 
on this subject. Supposing you have a 
large scheme of land purchase in Ire- 
land ; supposing you enabled all the 
tenants to buy their farms with the 
assistance of the Exchequer, I imagine 
you would desire to have the money 
returned, and would attempt to collect 
it. I should like to see you do it 
without tbe assistance of a Native 
Legislative Body sitting in Dublin. 
The one solid guarantee against repu- 
diation is the making of the liberties of 
Ireland hostages for the payment of the 
money ; and if you had a Parliament in 
Ireland this object would be attained. 
You would have then every farmer in 
Ireland compelled, by his own con- 
science and honour, to be a sponsor and 
bail for his country, because the liberties 
of the country would be dependent upon 
its solvency, and every insolvent tenant 
would be regarded as a traitor to those 
liberties. But adopt a system of land 
purchase only, and I can imagine a large 
system of repudiation being preached 
by the apostles of Irish liberty for the 
purpose of compelling an Irish Parlia- 
ment to be given to the Irish people. 
Therefore, I say that hon. Members who 
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ment, are risking the treasure of this 
country in such a manner as I should be 
sorry to see. But we have hon. Mem- 
bers getting up at this stage of the de- 
bate, and saying that they would give 
self-government to Ireland on certain 
conditions. That was the statement of 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wode- 
house), who reminds me of a phrase of 
George Eliot—that the human bosom is 
capable of containing at different times 
opposite propositions. The hon. Mem- 
ber says he is in favour of self-go- 
vernment for Ireland in case the Par- 
liament in Dublin is made subject 
to the Imperial Parliament. Well, 
Sir, if that means that this Par- 
liament has supreme and ultimate au- 
thority, then the hon. Gentleman and 
I are in agreement; and he ought to 
have voted for the second reading of 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). But if it means that 
every Act of the Parliament in Dublin, 
before it passes into law, must be re- 
discussed and re-debated and re-passed 
in the Imperial Parliament, then tie 
hon. Member and I are at issue. What 
would that imply? Imagine the posi- 
tion which the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
would take up under such an arrange- 
ment; and I am sure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will live to see the day when 
he will take a very honourable and 
active part in it; but imagine the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman in an Irish Par- 
liament of which no measure could be- 
come law until it was first discussed 
here. Why, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would not be satistied with the 
petty platform in College Green; he 
would come to this platform, in order 
that he might give you the benefit of 
his eloquence. The proposal would 
mean then that every Bill of the 
slightest importance would first be 
dragged through the Irish Parliament 
and then through this House. But a 
Parliament which had no power to make 
law until its measures had been dis- 
cussed in this House would be a beg- 
garly and a sham Parliament, without 
strength or authority. And, then, what 
would be the case with the English Par- 
liament? This House, as long as I 
have had a seat here, has been the 
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victim of a vampire in the shape of 


of Irish debate. We Irish Members 
have done all the talking; and what is 
the fact that has brought rational men 
to consider that an Irish Parliament is 
necessary? It is that this never-ending 
Irish debate has been an obstacle in 
the way of English affairs and English 
legislation. But the consequence of the 
carrying out of the views of thehon. Mem- 
ber for Bath would be that there would 
be more Irish debate than before; it 
would go on from Session to Session ; 
and, while you had an Irish Parliament 
without strength, you would have the 
English Parliament without peace ; in- 
stead of one Parliament, there would be 
two paralyzed Parliaments. The Go- 
vernment is hopeless in this struggle. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland to-night 
almost went out of his way to repudiate 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). If I could read 
the heart of the right hon. Gentleman 
I believe I should tind there difficulty, 
doubt, hesitation, and dread, not physi- 
cal or moral, but dread of the difficulty 
and impossibility of the task he has un- 
dertaken. I think that, before long, the 
right hon. Gentleman will be convinced 
that the Irish Question is insoluble, ex- 
cept in one way, and that is by leaving 
it to be solved by the Irish people. 
What is the proposal of the Govern- 
ment? Does anyone suppose that they 
are going to propose any remedial mea- 
sure for Ireland? I have never seen 
the time of the House wasted with such 
cordial assent on both sides as now; in- 
deed, I may say that the Treasury 
Bench is thoroughly delighted with the 
waste of time which has relieved the 
impossible task of proposing remedial 
legislation for Ireland. What do the 
Government propose in the programme 
laid before the House? You do not 
like the word ‘‘ coercion ;” but the pro- 
posals you make are coercion. There 
has been a faint indication that the pro- 
posal you make will be extended to all 
parts of the country. Well, Sir, I am 
rather seduced by the prospect of a law 
against boycotting, intimidation, and 
bribery in England. I have seen a good 
deal of England; I know something of 
the circumstances which surround the 
political struggles of the country ; and I 
will say that there is more boycotting, 
more intimidation, and more bribery in 
one English county, and under half-a- 
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dozen habitations of the Primrose League 
in England, than there is in all the 32 
counties of Ireland, I have heard Eng- 
lishmen say that their blood boils at the 
instances of tyranny that have come to 
light—of men driven from town to town 
and from village to village by the agents 
and friends of landlords, because they 
dared to have the courage of their con- 
victions, and to vote and speak in ac- 
cordance with them. I should be curious 
to see the clause against boycotting tried 
in Leicestershire, Buckinghamshire, Lin- 
colnshire, or some of the other counties of 
England; but everyone knowsthatif coer- 
cion were applied in Scotland and England 
in the same manner as it is carried out 
in Ireland, it would produce a revolt. 
But if it is not to include the three 
countries, I say it is a sham; and if 
there is one thing more detestable than 
another, it is the masking of despotic 
measures under Constitutional forms. I 
would remind the right hon. Baronet 
that he is not unacquainted with Ireland 
and its administration, or with coercion 
there; and I ask him this, Does he 
think he is going to succeed where so 
many others have failed? You are 
going to recur to coercion in Ireland; 
but do you think you can get a drafts- 
man to draw up a more potent Bill than 
the last? Do you think you can get a 
man more able to carry out a Coercion 
Act than Lord Spencer? And yet that 
noble Lord hascome home to say that that 
most stringent measure, the Crimes Act, 
was a failure. What will be the end of 
coercion in Ireland? You will put 
some of my hon. Friends in gaol, and 
hundreds or thousands of others, and 
you will suppress the National League ; 
but will you be any nearer to the 
solution of the problem? Be assured 
that the ultimate solution must come 
from the people themselves; and will 
you be any the nearer to that solution 
by putting 1,000 or 2,000 Irishmen in 
gaol? You will not terrorize the Irish 
people. I am sure that the right hon. 
Baronet has got rid of that vainest of 
all dreams—that a people, who have 
fought as lrishmen have for nationality, 
will be cowed by poor Brummagem 
imitations of Cromwellianism. You 
will not succeed by coercion; and when 
your coercion has come to an end, there 
will be a stronger National Party than 
before, and you will have hatred and 
bitterness towards this country as the 
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result of the terrible and odious policy 
which is recommended to this House by 
men who call themselves friends of the 
Union. We have approached a period 
which makes men’s minds naturally 
take a retrospect over the memorable 
reign of the present Queen. I would 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Henry Holland), if the loyalty and 
unity of those Colonies have not been 
purchased by the gift of self-govern- 
ment? Why, then, cannot you trust to 
the affections and the willing obedience 
of the Irish people, when self-govern- 
ment has been found to be a panacea 
for disloyalty and discontent elsewhere ? 
Why not give Ireland a chance as well 
as Canada and Australia ? Let the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland throw his Coercion Acts 
into the waste-paper basket of the Irish 
Office, and come forward with some- 
thing worthy of the name of a scheme of 
self-government for Ireland, and I will 
promise that, at the end of the present 
year Her Majesty will reign over a united 
and a contented Empire. 


Motion, made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Coleridge.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further 
morrow. 


adjourned till To- 


MOTIONS. 


——_0-——- 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


The Select Committee on Public Accounts 
was nominated of —Mr. Baden-Powell, Mr. 
Barran, Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Lane, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Salter, and Sir Richard 
Temple. —( Mr. Jackson.) 


GLEBE LANDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baggallay, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the occupation of Glebe 
Lands by Incumbents in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
John Talbot, and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 162.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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Answ.r to Ter 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.) — Punsutc Britt — Ordered — First 
Reading — eoqery Liability Act (1880) 
Amendment (No. 2) ® [162]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cxsensipeaniis 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [TENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [7th February ], 
proposed to the Question—[ See page 84. ] 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the 8th paragraph, to insert the 
words, ‘‘But humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland have not been 
seriously disturbed in the cases of those owners 
who have granted to their tenants such abale- 
ments of rents as are called for by the state of 
prices of agricultural and pastoral produce, and 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.” —( Mr. 
Parnell). 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 

AGRARIAN AFFAIRS (IRELAND). 

Mx. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) said he 
represented a county in which the Plan 
of Campaign was adopted in only two 
cases; but that was no evidence that 
the people over the rest of the county 
had been able either during the past 
season or preceding seasons to make the 
rent outof the land. To his own cer- 
tain knowledge a large number of ten- 
ants in the County Westmeath had been 
obliged to draw upon their capital for the 
purpose of paying their rent. That capi- 
tal was being reduced every year, and 
next year the people who had paid 
freely hitherto would not be able to pay 
one shilling, and would be obliged to 
seek salvation in the Plan offered to 
them. He claimed to belong to a 
county in which the first victory for the 
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Plan of Campaign was won—on the 
estate of Captain Dawson, in West- 
meath. It had been stated in the 
House that the Plan was not willingly 
adopted by the tenants, but was forced 
upon them by Members of the Irish 
Party. Well, in the case to which he 
alluded,§the adoption of the Plan was 
entirely due to the people themselves. 
The people went to the priest, repre- 
sented to him the state of things on the 
estate, and asked him to accept the rents 
in trust to thelandlord. He did so, and 
with what result? The landlord, who 
had previously refused any abatement, 
wrote to say that he would give the 20 
per cent demanded by the tenants, and 
in some cases he gave as much as 30 and 
even 50 percent. The other case in the 
County Westmeath in which the Plan 
of Campaign was adopted was on the 
estate of Lady Nugent. That lady had 
no voice at all on the estate, it being 
mortgaged up to the chin, and it was the 
mortgagees who had to be consulted— 
mortgagees whose desire, of course, was 
to extract the heaviest interest. The 
tenants now paid their rents hoping for 
better times and better legislation, but 
he feared very little better legislation 
was to be looked for from the present 
Ministry. They talked of the Commis- 
sion which had been appointed. But 
the Irish people had had enough of 
Commissions. They had had the Devon 
Commission, which sat 40 years ago, 
and though they reported that the state 
of things in Ireland was a disgrace to 
civilization, no legislation on the sub- 
ject followed for 30 years. It was now 
said that the Irish people were to be 
treated to further coercive legislation. 
In Westmeath they had had special gifts 
of that kind from that House. A par- 
ticularly stringent Act was passed, but 
had it made the people morelaw-abiding 
or fond of English institutions, or had it 
brought about better feeling between 
landlord and tenant? Quite the con- 
trary. During the sitting of the Select 
Committee on the State of Westmeath 
it was sworn that the landlords leagued 
themselves with the Riband Society—an 
excrescence which had grown out of the 
exterminations—in order to carry out 
those great clearances for which that 
county had been so celebrated. The 
people had gained sense since then, and 
that murderous conspiracy had dis- 
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legislation, but on account of the teach- 
ing of the Nationalist Party, and of the 
spread of the National sentiment, which 
had led them to trust in Constitutional 
Reform. The first victim of the 
last coercive measure was the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington), who was 
charged with inciting iaoape against 
labourers. The Tory Party claimed 
credit to themselves for having reduced 
the number of outrages; but if evictions 
were permitted to take place in consider- 
able numbers u.der their rule, they 
would soon find that their claim had 
no foundation in fact. The published 
statistics showed that in 1879, when the 
number of evictions was 4,515, the num- 
ber of outrages was 870; in 1880, when 
the number of evictions was 10,657, the 
number of outrages was 2,590; and in 
1881, when the Government had more 
than 1,000 of the most respectable men 
in Ireland, including Members of Parlia- 
ment, town councillors, and clergymen 
in gaol, what was the result ? The 
evictions swelled to 17,341, and the out- 
rages to 4,439. Therefore, if the Tory 
Party thought that they would stop out- 
rages by means of coercion they would 
soon find out their mistake. The statistics 
of outrages before and after the adoption 
of the Plan of Campaign were most in- 
structive. The number of outrages in 
the quarter ending September 30 last, 
before the adoption of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, was 306, of which 107 assumed 
the mild form of threatening letters; 
while in the quarter ending December 
31 last, after the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign, that number dwindled down 
to 166; abundantly showing that the 
people of Ireland preferred to rely upon 
Constitutional agitation for a redress of 
their grievances, rather than upon the 
wild justice of revenge or other rough- 
and-ready measure. Why had not the 
same amount of outrage followed the 
rejection last year of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork which had followed 
the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill? Simply because the 
Irish people were convinced that the 

licy of the right hon. Member for Mid 

thian would yet be carried euccessfully 
through that House. The Irish people 
knew that behind the Irish Party in that 
House was a strong Liberal Party ready 
and willing to follow them into the Lobby 
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appeared, not on account of any coercive | when any measures of justice to Ireland 
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were to be carried. That was the reason 
that there was so little crime in Ireland 
at the present moment. Therefore, the 
Tory Party need not congratulate them- 
selves upon having restored law and 
order in Ireland. Do not let the Tory 
Party imagine that the Irish Members 
dreaded coercion. It would fail for the 
87th time. Irish Members had gone to 
prison before and they were ready to go 
there again, with the result that they 
would be more than ever endeared to 
the people of Ireland, while the present 
rulers of the country would be hurled 
from power, and they would have re- 
stored to them the only Prime Minister 
who had given a gleam of hope to the 
Irish people. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) seid, the defenders of the 
Plan of Campaign had argued that the 
end justified the means; but he failed 
to see how poverty could be held to 
justify dishonesty, and he could not see 
in what point of principle the Plan dif- 
fered from the No Rent manifesto, 
which had been so greatly condemned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) and suppressed by his Govern- 
ment. In a question of this kind, the 
end could not justify the means which 
such an eminent authority as the late 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell) had 
pronounced to be manifestly illegal. 
Indeed, both that noble Lord and the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), who had been the 
law advisers of the Government which 
prosecuted the authors of the No 
Rent Manifesto, were of opinion that 
the principles of the two movements 
were identical. He (Viscount Ebring- 
ton) fully admitted that there were 
some bad landlords in Ireland; but only 
five years ago the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian had declared that the 
result of a full and careful inquiry into 
the question was to show that the gene- 
ral body of Irish landlords were not 
guilty of the offences that had been 
imputed tothem. It had been shown 
before the Commission that was then 
held, that in many of the cases where 
it had been alleged that the landlords 
had turned the tenants out of their 
homes, while the tenants had built the 
houses, the landlords had supplied the 
materials. There wasno question that 
the tenants had reclaimed a considerable 
quantity of land; but, whatever the rea- 
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son mightibe, the land was not cultivated 
well or scientifically, and the falling off 
in the crops must be largely attributed 
to the deterioration of the soil. Indeed, 
many landlords would be glad to have 
their virgin soil back again. If the rents 
charged in past years had been so large 
and outrageous as they had been repre- 
sented, it would necessarily follow that 
the arrears would have been considerable 
in the greater number of cases; but it 
was admitted by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) that it was only in 
exceptional cases that the arrears had 
been considerable. He (Viscount Eb- 
rington) believed that there was no 
country in the world in which the fact 
that an occupier built a house gave him 
an interest in the house superior to that 
of the owner of the land. He never 
heard of any contract to that effect in this 
or any other country. If the law in 
that respect were wrong, let it be altered; 
but while it was what it was, irrespon- 
sible individuals should not be allowed 
to put themselves above it. Nobody 
could have failed to be struck, by the 
speech of the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), pointing out that the real 
difficulty of the Irish Question lay in 
the fact of some districts being over- 
populated and some under-populated. 
Yet the hon. Member went on to say 
that emigration, or migration, if con- 
ducted under the British Government, 
would be regarded by the Irish people 
as extermination. But, if the difficulty 
could not be solved by that means, how 
onearth could it be met? The hon. 
Member said the people, if they were 
left to themselves, would soon re-settle 
themselves on the richer lands; but 
was it to be done in the way that had 
been suggested in some speeches? 
The suggestion was that the land 
should be appropriated at three, five, 
or 10 years’ purchase. If emigra- 
tion and migration were to be re- 
sisted as a policy of extermination, 
there was little hope for improvement. 
There seemed to him to be a split among 
the Home Rulers. One section appeared 
to seek Home Rule in order to obtain a 
settlement of the Land Question; the 
other wished the Land Question to be kept 
alive in order to promote the cause of 
Home Rule. While these two sections 
worked together, and while Home Rule 
bore the interpretation put on it by hon. 
Members both in this House and else- 
where, he despaired of much geing done. 
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There were very few Members of the 
House who would not be glad of the co- 
operation of the Home Rule Members in 
settling the Land Question, and in giving 
such a re-arrangement of the system of 
local government as would enable the 
people to have a fair voice in their own 
affairs. Indeed, they would heartily 
promote a settlement such as would en- 
able them to remedy the undoubted 
grievances under which they suffered. 
But their desire to do that was checked 
and hampered by the knowledge that if 
hon. Members meant half of what they 
said, they would use any improve- 
ment that might he made in the govern- 
ment of Ireland for the sole purpose of 
promoting the attainment of an object 
to which the Unionists could not give 
their consent. Mr. Davitt, on returning 
to Dublin from America, expressed his 
pleasure at being back again to co- 
operate with the hon. Member for Cork in 
the struggle for a free land and national 
independence. [*‘ Hear, hear!” 
idea was promptly cheered ; but unless 
the hon. Saher who cheered would 
give up the idea of national indepen- 
dence it was difficult for others to co- 
operate with them. Could the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian justify giving 
them greater freedom in their own 
country to work for the realization of 
that idea? But if they abandoned it the 
constituencies which elected them would 
have reason to complain. As long as 
Irish Members talked as they did they 
put difficulty in the way, not only of 
Members of that House who desired 
reforms in Ireland, but also of voters 
outside of it, who, though sick and 
ashamed of the state of things in 
that country, hesitated to support men 
who had been described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian as marching through rapine 
to ‘the disintegration of the Empire. 
“Oh, oh!”] Well, that was the 
escription given of the hon. Member 
for Cork and his Colleagues by their 
best Friend in this House. The descrip- 
tion was accepted and applauded at the 
time; and had anything been done since 
then to falsify it? If anything had been 
so done the case would be different; but, 
as matters stood, he had no hesitation in 
voting against the Amendment. 
Captain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) said, that though he repre- 
sented a Metropolitan constituency, he 
had been closely connected with Ireland; 
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and for the last 17 years—since he left 


| the oe service—he had chiefly re- 
sid 


in Kerry, and yielded nothing to 
| hon. Members from Ireland in his deep 


, interest in, and in his desire for, the 


| happiness and prosperity of the Irish 
people. They had heard, once more, 
| the threadbare argument that Ireland 
| was governed by 30,000 bayonets; but 
| the presence of troops there was rather 
|to the advantage of Ireland and to the 
| disadvantage of Great Britain. At all 
events, the distribution of our troops was 
| simply in accordance with the principles 
| on which our system of national defence 
was based. He believed that, on a 
numerical calculation, about 90,000 
troops ought always to be available for 
service in the United Kingdom, not for 
purposes of law and order, but for exter- 
nal defence. If the programme of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) were 
| carried out—if the 30,000 troops whose 
presence in Ireland was complained of 
| were withdrawn, the only result would be 
the establishment of another Irish griev- 
ance. Directly troops were removed 
from a district there was an outcry 
against it. The Nationalist Corporation 
of Limerick, on the withdrawal of a 
regiment, had petitioned for its return, 
and their request was acceded to. The 
presence of troops increased the trade 
and business of the districts where they 
were quartered. The late Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
last night had passed strictures on the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), and 
denied that emigration was the panacea 
for the woes of Ireland; but the noble 
Marquess had only said it was one of 
the remedies, and that had been ad- 
mitted even by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) himself, who had 
expressed his willingness to accept Go- 
vernment assistance in the way of pro- 
viding, not only passage money, but 
money to start the emigrants with in 
their new homes. His (Captain Col- 
omb’s) experience entirely confirmed the 
noble Marquess’s recommendation of 
Government assistance in co-operation 
with local authorities. The district in 
which he (Captain Colomb) resided was 
congested; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Morley) cavilled at the 
idea of emigration, he must say that he 
knew little of the recent history of 
Ireland. Towards the end of 1882 
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he (Captain Colomb) was a mem- 
ber of a Board of Guardians at Ken- 
mare, and upon that Board were 
Nationalists whom he respected, and 
who, he hoped, respected him—for he 
always managed to get on very com- 
fortably with his Nationalist colleagues 
—and they provided a plan by which 
they enabled 1,050 poor people, in two 
years, to emigrate, and, so far as 
they knew, those persons were pleased 
and thankful for having gone to that 
country. The results had been very 
satisfactory, and not more than 2 per 
cent of the emigrants returned. One 
man, who, he thought, ought never 
to have gone out, was sent back by the 
American Government; but hé was a 
man of 40, who could never be happy 
because he was an orphan. In another 
case, a family returned because the wife 
did not like to be confined in Canada. 
The Canadian Government had kindly 
afforded every facility for the emigrants, 
and encouraged the priests to go with 
their people. Letters had been received 
from emigrants thanking the guardians 
for the new start which they had given 
them, and exhorting their friends at 
home not to listen to political agitators. 
He (Captain Colomb) did not think that 
the priests and some local gentlemen 
liked the people being sent away. Well, 
who did? Butthere was no difficulty in 
getting families to go; but there was in 
providing the means of sending them 
out. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Morley) should not take one passage 
from Mr. Tuke’s report, and then say 
that the system would not work. Mr. 
Tuke worked his own system, and it may 
have failed ; but what the guardians had 
—through the kindness of the Canadian 
Government and the Steam Shipping 
Company—done had not. One of the 
priests went out afterwards to visit those 
persons, and he had no complaint to 
make when hecamehome. [If assistance 
could be afforded by the State to the 
local authorities, it would be one of the 
most judicious remedies for the improve- 
ment of the people of Ireland. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway objected 
to emigration to the Colonies; but he 
(Captain Colomb) could not approve the 
plan of the late Liberal Government, 
which encouraged emigration to the 
United States. He objected to the aid 
of this country being given to men to 
ceaso to be British subjects and take the 
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oath of allegiance to a Government 
which had established a hostile tariff 
against this country, and with which we 
might, some day, be on unfriendly terms. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John 
Morley) had said that the Colonies would 
reject the Irish people ; but he had evi- 
dently, forgotten the despatch from the 
Government of Canada to the Imperial 
Government, March, 1881; and, further, 
there was a letter in Zhe Zimes of to-day 
of Sir George Stephen, who knew more 
about Canada than any man, which 
flatly contradicted the statement which 
had often been made that the Cana- 
dians were not disposed to welcome 
Irish emigrants. But schemes of emi- 
gration ought not to be confined to Ire- 
land. The congested districts of Eng- 
land and Scotland ought also to be re- 
lieved of their surplus population by a 
large-hearted system of State-aided 
colonization, and he trusted that those 
in the United Kingdom who approached 
this question would not limit any system 
to Ireland, so that those who wished to 
better their position might be able to do 
so. He believed that some Members of 
the Nationalist Party were doing their 
best to stir up strife between the Colo- 
nies and this country. But the at- 
tempts in this direction of Mr. William 
O’Brien and others—who had threat- 
ened that the present Governor General 
should be boycotted and hunted out of 
Canada—would not be countenanced 
in Canada, where one-fourth of the 

— were of Irish origin, and of whom 
Lo Dufferin some time ago stated that 
none were more loyal subjects of the 
British Crown than the Irish of Canada; 
and if Mr. O’Brien went there and acted 
upon his programme he would be con- 
ducted out of the colony to a country 
where agitators were treated in a short 
and summary way. But Canada would 
be more likely to welcome a system 
which should not be applied to Ireland 
alone but should extend also to England 
and Scotland. The main difficulty in Ire- 
land, as had so often been pointed out, 
was the economic difficulty. She had 
suffered in common with the rest of the 
United Kingdom and othercountries from 
the depreciation in prices of agricultural 
produce. Providence had denied coal and 
iron to Ireland, and the people could not 
compete in manufactures with England 
and Scotland. The Irish people, who 
were clever and quick-witted, were not 
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suited to agricultural pursuits, which 
demanded a steady-going and plodding 
temperament. The people there neces- 
sarily must be agricultural, and to be 
’ successful and prosperous they must face 
the difficulties of competition of produce 
from other countries, and adopt the best 
methods of cultivation. It was exceed- 
ingly difficult for a purely agricultural 
population to thrive when it could buy 
more cheaply than produce. The diffi- 
culty was deep-seated, and could not 
be solved by one Parliament or in a 
single Session, or in one, two, or three 
years; it would be a long process. 
What Ireland wanted more than any- 
thing else was an improved system of 
practical education, in which the children 
should be taught practically the pursuits 
by which they would have to gain their 
livelihood. National School Teachers 
should not be left, as now, at the mercy 
of private hands, but should be tho- 
roughly organized by, and be entirely 
under the control of, the State. There- 
sult of improved methods of education 
would be that in 25 years, when the 
present coming generation should have 
grown up, national aspiration would be, 
not in the direction of separation, but in 
that of a closer union with Great 
Britain. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
would not follow the hon. and gallant 
Member in his schemes for the regene- 
ration of Ireland, especially as, on the 
hon. and gallant Member’s own show- 
ing, those schemes would take so long 
to produce any effect. The matter to 
which he wished to draw the attention 
of the House was, he might say, of 
momentous and startling importance. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) referred to the action of 
the Queen’s Bench in the case of his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon); and the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), replying to 
his observations on that head, made the 
statement to which he (Mr. Gill) wished 
to direct the attention of the louse. The 
Attorney General for Ireland defended 
the action of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
or rather endeavoured to account for it 
by saying that the Crown had invoked 
the inherent jurisdiction of that Court; 
and what he ( Mr. Gill) wished to say, and 
he hoped to prove, was that the action 
of the Queen’s Bench in invoking that 
jurisdiction amounted to an usurpation 
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which had no precedent in English 
history since the Star Chamber was abo- 
lished, and for which, if it had occurred 
in England, everyone concerned in the 
transaction would have been impeached. 
What Judge O’Brien and Judge Johnson 
had done in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland was simply to revive the 
Court of Star Chamber. That was not 
a figure of speech. He said deliberately 
that these Judges had actually revived 
the self-same infamous Court, the records 
of which were amongst the darkest 
pages of English history, for the use of 
which a King lost his head, and which 
this House, 200 years ago, solemnly 
abolished amidst the execrations of the 
English people. The Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench described the power 
which they used, and the source from 
which they derived it; and that power 
was nothing more nor less than the 
power which Henry VII. claimed to be 
inherent in the King and Council, and 
under which he abrogated trial by jury. 
The Judges of the Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, by their action, had suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and in so doing 
smashed a breach through the most 
cherished portion of the English Con- 
stitution. In the case of the hon. 
Member for Mayo, who had been cited 
to show cause why he should not give 
bail to be of good behaviour, or be 
imprisoned for having uttered certain 
speeches, the Judge went out of his way 
to denounce the Plan of Campaign as 
part of an illegal conspiracy. The Judge, 
he held, had no right to make that 
declaration, which was simply an obiter 
dictum, or, to use the definition of an old 
writer, a mere “ judicial impertinence.” 
Acting upon it, however, the Govern- 
ment immediately issued a Proclamation 
declaring the Plan of Campaign to be 
illegal, and then and there caused the 
arrest of several gentlemen who were 
engaged in the execution of the Plan. 
The connection between the Judge’s de- 
claration in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the Proclamation, and the prosecution for 
conspiracy was very significant. If there 
was any conspiracy in the matter it 
was a conspiracy between Her Majesty’s 
Judges and Her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
which were tantamount to the same 
thing in Ireland. It was generally 
believed in Ireland that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in condemning the 
hon. Member for East Mayo to find 
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bail were acting in virtue of powers 
conferred by a statute of Charles I. 
This statute was unearthed by Law 
Adviser Naish, recently Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and now one of the 
Lords Justices of Appeal; and it was 
announced publicly that this was the 
statute under which the Crown were 
acting in the cases of Miss Reynolds, of 
the Ladies’ Land League, and Father 
Feehan, and also in the cases of Messrs. 
Davitt, Healy, and Quinn, who, like the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, had been 
cited before the Queen’s Bench. But it 
appears the public had been under a mis- 
apprehension ; and this was the point. 
In the case of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
expressly waived that statute of Charles, 
and put every statute out of the question 
altogether. They waived, in fact, every 
statute passed by Parliament — they 
waived Parliament itself out of the way ; 
and going behind Parliament went back 
to the old Royal Prerogative—the right 
Divine of absolute monarchy, to that 
right as delegated to — according to 
Judge Johnson’s phrase—and inherent 
in, the Court of the King’s or Queen’s 
Presence, otherwise the Court of King’s 
or Queen’s Bench. Judge Johnson ex- 
pressly declared that the defendant was 
under a misapprehension with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the Court ; that it was 
not derived from any law, but from the 
old right which the Court possessed when 
it used to follow the King or Queen 
about the Realm for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the preservation of the peace. He 
said— 

“The King’s or Queen’s Majesty is the con- 
servator of the peace in this country. The 
Court was held originally coram rege and, by 
law, whether the King was present or not, it 
took place in his presence. The authority was 
delegated to the Judges of Queen’s Bench.” 
In this view Judge O’Brien concurred, 
adding that they did not proceed 

‘* By the lines of forgotten statutes, but by 
the inherent authority of the Court as the Court 
of Chief Magistracy of the Kingdom charged 
with maintaining social and public peace.” 

It was clear, therefore, that the power 
claimed by the Judges of Queen’s Bench 
was the identical power which was abo- 
lished by Parliament when King Charles 
I. was executed, and which, until now, 
had never been claimed by any Court 
in the Realm. The hon. Member for 
Mayo had asked to be tried by a jury of 
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his countrymen, but he was refused, as 
John Hampden was refused, and for the 
very same reason—because the Crown 
knew that no honestly chosen jury of his 
countrymen would find him guilty of evil 
conduct. That the jurisdiction now 
claimed by the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench was nothing less than that exer- 
cised by the Star Chamber, could easily 
be proved from the writings of such 
authorities on constitutional questions as 
Coke, Hallam, Clarendon, Blackstone, 
and Green. Ooke described its consti- 
tution as a court held coram rege; and 
Hallam claimed that its authority was 
simply that of the ancient concilium regis, 
whose encroachments so many statutes 
had endeavoured to repress; and this 
was exactly the authority invoked by 
Judge O’Brien and Judge Johnson. 
The part played by the Privy Council in 
the constitution of the Star Chamber 
was most significant, for in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in Ireland they had 
not only the suppositious presence of the 
(Queen, but they had also the virtual 
presence of the Privy Council. Most of 
the Judges were Privy Councillors, and 
what generally happened in an Irish 
State prosecution was this—that a couple 
of Judges would attend the Council in 
Dublin Castle—where they had it their 
own way most of the time—and com- 
mand as Privy Councillors the prosecu- 
tion of certain individuals, and would 
then walk down to the Four Courts and 
as Judges try the individuals, they them- 
selves had caused to be prosecuted. 
This had happened over and over again 
in Ireland. Indeed, it had happened 
in this very case of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo. Another thing they 
would do: as Privy Councillors they 
would frame a proclamation, and then 
subsequently as Judges they would try 
the people charged with disregarding 
the proclamation. If that was not Star 
Chamber procedure to a “T”’ he did 
not know what to call it. In Dublin 
they had ont-Star-Chambered the Star 
Chamber, for in Clarendon’s day those 
who issued proclamations from the 
Council table were usually different per- 
sons from those who sat in judgment on 
offenders against the proclamations in 
another room; whereas in Ireland it was 
mostly managed that those who pro- 
claimed, those who prosecuted, and those 
who tried, were one and the same indi- 
viduals. And against what class of men 
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were these powers being used? Against 
the same class as were struck at by the 
Star Chamber, when the Kings and 
their corrupt Governments could not get 
juries to convict them—against the 
noblest and best of their citizens. He 
thought he might say, even in that 
House, for his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo, that however opinions 
might differ as to the wisdom of his 
policy, all parties agreed in testifying to 
the transparent purity, to the devoted- 
ness and chivalry of his character. Even 
the Judges who tried him were forced 
to acknowledge that. They stopped at 
requiring his hon. Friend to enter into 
sureties for his good behaviour, or in 
default to go to gaol. Let us grant that 
this was very mild. But what was to 
prevent them, should the situation de- 
velop, and the occasion arise, exercising 
a far greater degree of severity? The 
limits of their power were not defined. 
There was nothing defined about it at 
all.§ Judge Johnson said their inherent 
right was derived from, and conse- 
quently limited by no law. It was 
aboriginal and absolute. It was the 
old right Divine ‘‘ delegated” from the 
King to the Court, which was held in 
the presence of the King, coram rege. 
What was to prevent this Court emula- 
ting its predecessor, and summarily 
sentencing men to fine and imprison- 
ment? What was to prevent it Inquisi- 
tionizing the accused? What was to 
prevent it, in virtue of this inherent 
right, from even sentencing men to be 
hanged? Nothing whatever. All these 
encroachments began very innocently. 
Henry VII.’s Court was first intended 
merely for those stiff-necked barons who 
insisted on keeping up their armies of 
liveried retainers. The Dublin Castle 
lawyers under Mr. Trevelyan began by 
thinking it necessary to hold up a Sta- 
tute as their authority, but now the 
Castle lawyers had grown so bold that 
they dispensed with statutes alto- 
gether. It was important to con- 
sider this statute of Charles which was 
said to invoke the inherent power of the 
Queen’s Bench, because if the Judges 
now go back of their words and say 
that their power was not the Royal 
Prerogative, but was derivable from a 
statute, as they certainly did when Law 
Adviser Naish dug up the statute of 
Charles for the prosecution of Miss Rey- 
nolds and Father Feehan, it was well 
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to know what that statute was. And as 
to this habit of Crown lawyers going 
back to dark ages for obsolete statutes, 
surely nothing could be more subversive 
of English ideas of Constitutional Go- 
vernment. There was an Attorney 
General in the reign to which this 
statute belonged, and he did exactly the 
same kind of thing that Attorney 
General Holmes and Law Adviser 
Naish had done in those days. Hallam 
said of Attorney General Noy— 

“The name of Noy has acquired an unhappy 
celebrity. Shaking off the dust of ages from 
parchments in the town, this man of venal dili- 
gence and prostituted learning discovered that 
the seaports had in early times been sometimes 
called upon to furnish ships for the public ser- 
vice. 

This was the origin of the infamous 
ship-money, for that tax sprung from 
Noy’s discovery, as Hallam says— 

“ According to the invariable course of en- 
croachments which those who have once bent 
the laws to their will ever pursue.” 


He (Mr. Gill) thought that to invoke an 
obsolete statute—a statute that grew so 
absurdly offensive that it was not worth 
while to repeal it—was often worse and 
more dangerous than to invent new 
powers. ‘The author of this old statute 
was Strafford ; the object of it was to 
extend the arbitrary powers of that 
form of the Star Chamber, which was 
known as the Council of the North, 
over which Strafford presided; and it 
was for his use of this statute that Straf- 
ford was impeached and sent to the 
scaffold. Yetan Irish Attorney General 
comes down to this House and tells 
them it was this statute they were in- 
voking to-day in Ireland. It was well 
for his devoted head he was not living 
in the days of Cromwell and Pym. He 
(Mr. Gill) asked where would we be if 
every statute that was invoked in the 
days of Charles were to be invoked to- 
day? This was whatthey were permitting 
to be done in the nineteenth century 
under the sanction of English law by Dub- 
lin Castle and its myrmidons—the re- 
erection of the Star Chamber; the resto- 
ration of the insolent Royal Prerogative 
that it cost them a revolution to destroy, 
the abrogation of the most sacred privi- 
lege conferred by Magna Charta; the 
right of every British subject to be tried 
by a jury of his peers. This was the 
havoc they were allowing to be played 
by the hands of Irish Crown lawyers 
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upon the Constitution built up by the 
genius of their ancestors and cemented 
with their blood. He really thought 
it must be a retribution for the long 
and woeful misgovernment of Ireland. 
It would be poetic justice indeed. What 
an anti-climax to the efforts of Hamp- 
den, to the patriotism of the juries that 
aequitted the seven Bishops, and the 
cause to which the most glorious efforts 
of this House had for centuries been 
consecrated—a brace of Dublin Castle 
judges, a brace of peasants from the 
County Cork, coming down from Cork 
Hill to the Four Courts and restoring 
the Prerogative of the Stuarts! What 
would the English democracy, who 
were neither the Tory Government nor 
the Liberal Government, but the rude 
commonalty out of doors who were the 
real upholders of the Constitution, who 
overturned a throne when their privi- 
leges were infringed too far — what 
would they have to say to this? He 
answered the Government that if they 
did not look, out, their Irish Judges 
would lead them into a pass they little 
bargained for. What were they going 
to do about it? Would they impeach 
Judge O’Brien and Judge Johnson, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Onief Secretary, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant? That was what they would 
certainly do had this thing been perpe- 
trated in England. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, it was not his 
intention to follow the speech to which 
the House had just listened—a speech 
which had been delivered with con- 
siderable eloquence—and which showed 
that the hon. Member had bestowed 
considerable time and trouble to the 
study of English history, and of the 
laws of this country. A subject so ab- 
struse as that should, he (Mr. Long) 
thought, be left to those who were 
better versed in it than he was. He 
would address himself to the considera- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), from the 
point of view of an Englishman. And 
he could not help regretting that even 
on a Wednesday afternoon, when at- 
tendance in the House was no doubt 
irksome, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), who occupied so prominent a posi- 
tion in the late Administration, had not 
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found it convenient or in his power to 
be in his place, because that right hon. 
Gentleman—speaking as the ex-Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on the previous 
evoning—delivered averyimportant and 
serious pegs The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in that speech, started by asserting 
that the condition of Ireland was one of 
unredressed wrongs ; and that it was to 
the existence of that feeling in the 
minds of the Irish people that there 
had grown up a a feeling of bitterness 
and resentment in Ireland, which had 
led to the commission of many of those 
unfortunate acts which had taken place 
in the sister country, and which they all 
united in lamenting. Now, if that was 
the case—and coming from so high an 
authority, he was not prepared to deny 
that there was something in it—if Ire- 
land was suffering from unredressed 
wrongs, of which bitterness and resent- 
ment were the outcome, he asked on 
whose shoulders rested the greater part 
of the responsibility—on whose head de- 
scended the greater part of the blame 
for that deplorable state of things? 
Who, during the last 50 years, had held 
the greatest share of power and autho- 
rity in regard to the legislation and ad- 
ministration of this country? Was it 
not the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
who, during that period, had a more 
prominent and influential position in the 
Imperial Legislature than any other 
man on either side of that House, and 
who had at his disposal] all the powers 
of the Government? He should have 
preferred to make his remarks on the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 

ewcastle in his presence, because he 
remembered once hearing an hon. Mem- 
ber of that House being accused of 
‘striking another hon. Member in his 
absence.’”’ That, he confessed, seemed to 
him an almost impossible feat, although 
in these days of progress there was no 
saying what they might not yet be able 
to achieve. Before dealing further, 
however, with the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle, he wished to say that he 
had listened with great attention to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) delivered a few nights 
ago, and which would have made 
a greater impression on his mind 
but for the statement with which it 
was prefaced—namely, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s experiences and knowledge 
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of Ireland were chiefly drawn from the 
harvest men, who came over to do har- 
vesting work for him. That was an 
argument which would carry little or no 
weight at all. If the hon. Member for 
Preston’s speech had been one condemn- 
ing the action of hon. Members opposite, 
and supporting the Government, his ex- 
traordinary confession as to the sources 
of his knowledge and experience of 
Ireland would have been received with 
ridicule by hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite, who were never 
tired of charging hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side of speaking in 
utter ignorance of Ireland and the Irish 

eople. But, returning to the right hon. 
either for Newcastle, that right hon. 
Gentleman was extremely angry and 
indignant with Members of the Govern- 
ment for asking him and his Party to 
condemn the Plan of Campaign. He 
said it was ridiculous to ask such a ques- 
tion, and to ask them because the Liberal 
Party, as represented by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), were in favour of Home 
Rule, to express an opinion on anything 
that the Irish Members did. That 
might be a very useful doctrine ; but it 
was not one which would commend 
itself to the judgment or the common 
sense of most men. It reminded him 
of an incident in the criminal annals of 
this country. Not very long ago, there 
was a gentleman who distinguished 
himself by the commission of more or 
greater crimes than any man that had 
been heard of for a considerable time 
past—he meant the late Mr. Peace, who 
was a very remarkable man; for he not 
only contrived to commit burglaries of 
an extraordinary nature at night, but, it 
was said, whether truly or not, that he 
attended evening parties, where he de- 
lighted ladies by playing on the violin, 
and, in addition to that, acted as church- 
warden, and carried the bag on Sun- 
days. According to the argument of 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle, 
those people who attended the evening 
parties at which Mr. Peace played the 
violin, or who acted with him when, as 
churchwarden, he carried the bag, would 
be justified in saying that it was absurd 
to call on them to pronounce any opinion 
whatever upon that gentleman’s bur- 
gleries. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, complained that he and his 
Friends should be asked to express a 
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decided opinion on the Plan of Cam- 

aign. The right hon. Gentleman said 
if the Government was not wrong in not 
condemning the action of hon. Members 
from the North of Ireland, they were 
not wrong in not condemning the action 
of the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Friends. Two wrongs, however, did 
not make a right. It had been pro- 
nounced from the Irish Bench to be an 
illegal combination. It had, to the best 
of his belief, been so pronounced by the 
highest legal authority. [ Cries of ‘No, 
no!’’?] He would leave those who ex- 
pressed dissent to fight out the point 
with the Irish Executive. The Plan of 
Campaign, as he understood it, as a 
layman, and not a lawyer, meant a de- 
liberate attempt to interfere between 
landlord and tenant, and to take money 
which belonged unquestionably to the 
landlord; and to take it, as he believed, 
contrary to the wishes of the Irish 
people. [Cries of “No, no!” | Hon. 
Members below the opposite Gangway 
claimed to represent the Irish people, 
and no doubt they represented them as 
they themselves had schooled and educa- 
ted them ; but if the people were allowed 
to be guided by their own feelings 
and inclinations, they would not be re- 
meg faithfully by hon. Members 

elow the Gangway. Referring to the 
Land Act of 1881, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle stated 
that the tenants did not jump at that 
Act and take advantage of its 'provi- 
sions. No, the tenants did not; but 
why did they not do so? Was it be- 
cause those provisions were not favour- 
able enough to the tenants? No; it 
was because it would not suit hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway that 
they should do so; a settlement of that 
sort would deprive them of their political 
daily bread. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle was also 
very indignant with his right hon. 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) in connection with the 
jury panels, and said that ‘‘a man of 
independent mind” meant a man on 
whom the Government could rely to con- 
vict. That was a very grave imputation. 
That statement was made by a Privy 
Councillor, and who, up to a short time 
ago, was a Minister of the Crown. That 
statement could only have two meanings. 
One was, that the Crown deliberately 
challenged those jurymen, and placed in 
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their stead men who could be trusted 
to give a conviction when they knew 
the prisoner was not guilty. If this 
was the construction, no action of the 
Executive in Ireland could justify any 
man, and especially a man occupying 
the position of Privy Councillor, in 
making a statement of that kind in the 
House of Commons. There was only 
one other meaning, and that was, that 
the sympathies of certain jurors would 
preventtheirconvicting. [Cheers.] He 
could not believe, notwithstanding the 
cheers of Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, that that was the interpretation 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle intended should be 
placed upon his words. It was the duty 
of the Government to see that crime in 
Ireland did not go unpunished, and to 
see that by all fair means the law was 
vindicated. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, who 
he sincerely regretted was not in his 
place, said that there was no prospect 
from the Government of legislation for 
Ireland, and that the atmosphere was 
leaden. To say that the Government 
were not sincere in their proposals, and 
their desire to legislate—was a remark 
which was not justified by anything, ex- 
cept the leaden atmosphere of which the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken, which 
he showed a marvellous power of ap- 
preciating, ana which had filled him 
on that occasion with gas of a very 
disagreeable and unworthy odour. It 
rested very much with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as to what the course of legis- 
lation would be; and if the expressions 
of opinion with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had favoured them were well 
founded, the Government might expect 
great difficulties ahead in carrying their 
legislation. As to coercion, the House 
had been told, what many Members had 
forgotten, that the powers referred to 
already existed in Scotland, and were 
not resisted by the Scotch people. 
Speaking for himself, as an English 
Member of the Government, and as one 
connected by family ties with Ireland, 
while especially regretting that any 
necessity should arise on the part of the 
Government for restricting the liberty 
of the subject, or altering the adminis- 
tration of the law, he would support 
ooercion if it meant protecting women 
and children, the weak against the 
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strong, and allowing men to do their 
business in their own way and at their 
own time, free and undisturbed. If it 
meant putting an end to the crimes that 
had stained the country, and to the de- 
testable crime of boycotting —if that 
was coercion, what upright and coura- 
geous man could refuse to support it? 
and he did not think the House would 
decline to support a proposal to that 
effect. He was perfectly certain no one 
wished to apply harsh laws to Ireland. 
The hon. Members opposite claimed a 
monopoly of the milk of human kind- 
ness; but hon. Members on his side of 
the House had as much sympathy as 
those opposite had for those suffering 
from oppression. They sympathized 
with those who were oppressed by boy- 
cotting; but not with those who defied 
the law. He (Mr. Long) denied that 
the Irish landlords did not show iudul- 
gence to their tenants; and while having 
no sympathy whatever with bad land- 
lords, he was far from saying that be- 
cause they did not do their duty therefore 
they were to be denied the protection of 
the law. With regard to the deprecia- 
tion of prices, he admitted that there 
had been a considerable fall in the 10 
years; but the reduction was far more 
marked in England thaninIreland. He 
should oppose the Amendment, because 
it was directed to the legislative indepen- 
dence of Ireland; and because behind 
this demand for Home Rule there were 
looming further demands which would 
lead to complete independence. It was 
because the Government felt this and be- 
lieved it that they resisted this Amend- 
ment, and it was because the House felt 
this, and believed it, that he believed it 
would reject the Amendment. The pre- 
sent condition of things among Parties 
in the country, consequent upon the Bill 
for Home Rule introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, brought forcibly to his mind 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—a speech familiar to hon. Mem- 
bers—and which could not be read 
without feelings of pleasure and ad- 
miration, when he described his posi- 
tion on leaving the Conservative and 
joining the Liberal Party, in the words 
of Dido describing her reception of 
Eneas— 
‘* Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi ;”’ 
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and then added that he hoped the time j conduct last Session, had completely an- 
would never come when they would give|swered the arguments advanced by 
utterance to the following line— the Opposition. It would be in the 
recollection of all that, in last Session, 
there was a demand made for passing 
IIe was afraid the time had come when | certain legislation dealing with Irish 
many good Liberals, with much bitter-| matters. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
ness of heart, must have felt the applica- | General for Ireland appeared to com- 
tion of those last words. Because the| plain that it should be supposed that 
Amendment, if carried, would mean| the foresight of hon. Gentlemen repre- 
Home Rule, because it would bea heavy} senting Ireland who sat below the 
blow at the Union, for which they fought |Gangway was superior to that of the 
and won so lately a great battle, the| Government. It was not the first time, 
Government would resist, and the House | and he (Mr. Coleridge) did not think it 
would, he was confident, by a substan-/ would be the last time, while Ireland 
tial majority, reject the proposal of the| was not allowed to govern itself in its 
hon. Member for Cork. own way, that a great deal of foresight 

Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, | would be the possession of the Irish, 
Attercliffe) said, the House had lis-; and not the possession of the Govern- 
tened with great attention to the speech | ment of the day. The existence of the 
of the hon. Member for Devizes (Mr.| superior prescience on the Opposition 
Long), and they who sat below the/side of the House was an argument 
Opposition Gangway noticed with plea-| that, somehow or other, the Govern- 
sure the absence from the speech of the; ment of the day was not in touch with 
unworthy attacks that were so often|the people over whom they were set 
made from the Ministerial side of the|to rule. There was a demand made 
House upon the motives and conduct of| by the all but unanimous vote of the 
the Irish Members. It seemed to him| Irish nation, and what was demanded 
that the arguments which had been| was put forward in a Bill presented to 
addressed to the House by the hon./the House in a moderate, statesman- 
Member opposite against the Amend-| like, and conciliatory speech by the hon. 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork | Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
(Mr. Parnell) ranked themselves under| nell). The facts upon which that speech 
two heads. Hon. Members said, first | had been founded and upon which that 
of all, that the Amendment should be | Bill had been introduced, he (Mr. Cole- 
rejected, because the House was fully | ridge) ventured to say were never seri- 
capable of dealing with all questions | ously contested by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
which concerned the United Kingdom | site. They had had, then, a demand 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and they | made by the all but united voice of Ire- 
said, secondly, that because it was the land for a change by way of remedial 
duty of the Government, therefore they | legislation—a demand based upon inti- 
were determined to enforce the law. | mate knowledge of the country acquired 
So far as the political aspect of the case | by the Irish Members. There was thus 
was concerned, the speech which they | afforded an opportunity, not likely to 
had listened to last night from the hon. | occur again, of exhibiting to the Sister 
Member for the Scotland Division of Country how possible it was for the 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) suffi-; House of Commons to pass laws pre- 
ciently answered the speech of the hon. | sented in a moderate and statesmanlike 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor;manner by her own Representatives. 
General for Ireland. There was, how- , How did the House treat the proposes 
ever, some opening for a few words on'of the hon. Member for Cork? It 
the legal aspect of the case, as it was! rejected it with contumely, and almost 
presented by the speech of that hon.’ without discussion. He (Mr. Coleridge) 
and learned Gentleman; and with imagined that hon. Gentlemen went 
regard to the first argument—namely, away, after the decision upon the Ten- 
that the House of Commons was fully ants’ Relief Bill, under the impression 
capable of dealing with all the mani-; that they had struck a very formidable 
fold interests of the United Kingdom, ; blow for the preservation of the Union ; 


hon. Gentlemen opposite, by their | but it seemed to him that, if the argu- 
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ments advanced on that occasion by the 
Liberal Members failed in showing that 
the House could not deal with Irish 
affairs according to Irish views, and in 
accordance with the feelings of justice, 
hon Gentlemen opposite had supplied 
that defect. He recollected being im- 
mensely struck with the speech of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), delivered in the debate upon 
the Tenants’ Relief Bill. It was a 
speech marked by every feeling of 
earnestness, and with the single-minded 
view of benefiting the people whom he 
represented. He told the House in 
tones of warning what would be the 
result of the rejection of that Bill. He 
told the House, with candour and with 
truth, that the result of the rejection of 
that Bill by the House would be to send 
him back to the Irish people to try to 
follow his duty, and to try to effect, by 
means which were beside the law, that 
which the law had denied him the power 
of doing by legal powers. He gave the 
House a short descrij ‘ion of what he 
would feel it his duty t» do. Now, the 
result of the rejection of the Tenants’ 
Relief Bill was, that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Mayo, and 
others, found themselves face to face 
with the fact that there were many poor 
people in Ireland who, owing to the fall 
in prices, could not pay their rents, and 
in order to meet the difficulty the Plan 
of Campaign was introduced, a plan 
which, in the cases in which it had been 
applied, he (Mr. Coleridge) thought had 
commended itself to the moral sense of 
the best majority of the English people. 
For his own part, he emphatically en- 
dorsed and approved of the Plan of 
Campaign. He approved of it, with 
the one qualification which its authors 
had laid down—namely, that it should 
not be adopted except where, in the 
words of Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘the tenants 
have a just, and moderate, and unim- 
peachable case.” He thought it would 
be well if hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
instead of condemning the Irish Leaders 
and all their works—it would be 
well if the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), instead of saying that the 
Irish Members preferred politics to 
humanity—it would be well if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), instead 
of declaring that the Plan of Campaign 
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was the most immoral and dishonest 
conspiracy which had ever been devised 
in a civilized country, and instead of 
stigmatizing the Irish Members who sat 
below the Gangway as self-constituted 
Leaders, as ‘‘ well-paid patriots dividing 
in secret the proceeds of American sub- 
scriptions ’’—it would be well if these 
hon. Gentlemen would come forward to 
disprove the facts which had been pub- 
lished, and proved by evidence in Courts 
of Law, and tacitly admitted by the 
conduct of the Executive in Ireland. 
They would then know whether or not 
the Plan of Campaign had, in any par- 
ticular instance, been put in force where 
the tenants had not “a just, moderate, 
and unimpeachable case.” He, and 
others who held similar views, were told 
that they were sentimentalists, and they 
were not upholding the law; that they 
were not showing that tenacity which 
was exhibited in the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It would be as 
well if all those who maintained that 
they must, in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, put the law, as it ex- 
isted, into legal effect and operation, 
were to read the history of their 
country, and to study the history of 
the times in which they lived. It was 
not very long ago that it was the law 
that men should be hanged for the 
smallest crimes, for petty thefts and 
larceny. What happened? The law 
was felt to be harsh and unjust, 
and it offended the moral sense of the 
people. Did the Leaders at that time, 
in every case and under all circum- 
stances, carry into effect that which was 
part of the Common Law of the land? 
No; when prisoners came to be tried 
for these miserable crimes, Judges, 
counsel, witnesses, jurors—all combined 
together in what was, in effect, a con- 
spiracy to defeat the operation of 
that which was felt to be a harsh 
and unjust law. Then, why should 
not the same principle be applied 
to the action of the Irish people? 
Was it to be said that the jurors were 
false to their oaths, or that the Judges 
were engaging in a conspiracy against 
the common weal? No; the principle 
was in operation in England at the 
present time with regard to laws which 
were condemned by the moral sense of 
the community, and those laws, by 
general consent, were left inoperative. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for West Birmingham said, a short 
time since, that, even if Church rates 
were legal, he would not pay them— 
not, of course, because he was unable to 
do so, but because he regarded them as 
unjust, and he would not obey an un- 
just law. He (Mr. Coleridge) admired 
the position the right hon. Gentleman 
took on that point; but he left him to 
apply, in common fairness, the same 
principle to the Irish tenant. The law 
declared that people must be vaccinated, 
and that if they were not, they should 
be subjected to certain pains and penal- 
ties. Hon. Members who sat on the 
Treasury Bench were charged with 
carrying the compulsory Vaccination 
Law into effect, but, at the present day, 
there were thousands of people in 
Leicester who refused to be vaccinated. 
He expressed no opinion as to whether 
the people were justified or not in 
resisting compulsory vaccination; but 
he maintained that if they were not 
right, and if they were not justified in the 
course they were pursuing, all the more 
was it the duty of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to see that the law was carried 
into effect. Furthermore, it was a 
common thing to hear of School Board 
summonses being held in abeyance. 
The law declared that every child 
should be sent to school, and that 
all parents who did not send their 
children to school should be subjected to 
certain pains and penalties. It was, 
however, a matter of common notoriety 
throughout the country that where the 
sending of children would work hard- 
ship avd injustice upon the parents, the 
law remained inoperative. The Statute 
Law of this country declared that 
every tenant who ‘holds over” was 
liable to be charged by the landlord 
double rent, or double value. That 
law a landlord had a right to demand 
that the Executive should put into 
execution. What was the fact? When 
a landlord came into Court making such 
ademand, the Judge smiled, and said 
to the man—‘‘ You really cannot be 
serious in demanding this double rent or 
double value;”’ and, if the matter were 
pes the Judge held over the land- 
ord in terrorem the question of costs, 
and thus practically defeated the law. 
Again, they read constantly of cases 
where money-lenders came into County 
Courts demanding exorbitant interest. 
The law said the principal and interest 
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should be paid; but very often County 
Court Judges made orders for the pay- 
ment of a shilling a month, so that the 
debt should not be repaid for years; and 
that was a practical setting aside of the 
law, because the enforcement of the law 
would be contrary to the moral sense of 
the community. On this question, he 
thought that they ought to get rid of 
what he would call legal cant—that if 
there were tenants in Ireland who could 
not pay their rents, and there were 
landlords who were ready to evict 
them, whether they could pay or 
not, it was their duty to look at 
the substantial justice of the case. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House (Mr. Long) said that, 
although he disapproved of the Plan of 
Campaign in the abstract, he had no 
great reason to complain of it in the 
concrete. The hon. Member added that 
he was connected with Irish land and 
Irish landlords; but the Earl of Cork, 
with whom the hon. Gentleman was 
connected, had not had, and probably 
never would have, the Plan of Cam- 
paign put into operation against him, 
because he had been generous, and 
wise, and moderate in his demands from 
his tenants. What was the moral to be 
drawn from the present state of affairs? 
It was that the House of Com- 
mons really did not understand, and 
were not in a position to understand, 
Irish grievances and their remedies. 
How could he, or any other English 
Member, obtain a personal knowledge 
with regard to each case in which the 
Plan of Campaign was put in force? 
He repeated that to be operative and 
respected, either in England or Ireland, 
the law must be approved by the moral 
sense of the community at large. That 
was not the case, however, with the law 
in Ireland ; and it was opposed and ren- 
dered inoperative there, because it was 
harshly and roughly applied against the 
sense of justice of the Irish people. He 
had heard throughout the debate nume- 
rous threats as to what might be in store 
for Ireland. It seemed to him there 
was one weapon, and one only, the Go- 
vernment had in their hands, and that 
was to return to coercive legislation. 
There might be something to be said 
about coercive legislation, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen were prepared, in the words of 
Lord Salisbury, to pursue it resolutely 
for 20 years. But he thought hon. Gen- 
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tlemen opposite had not the tenacity 
which they displayed in their speeches 
when they came to put in practice coer- 
cive legislation. But, even if they had 
resolute government for 20 years, what 
would be the result? In his opinion, 
they would create a nation of slaves, a 
nation of slaves which they would rightly 
and properly despise for being what 
they had created them. Coercion ought 
to be rejected as unworthy of a great 
nation like England. There was only 
one other sound alternative, and that 
was to grant to Ireland, freely and 
generously, that which she demanded 
by the voice of her Representatives—an 
Irish Parliament with an Irish Execu- 
tive. That must be the end of all these 
debates. Everything pointed toit. The 
attitude of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
‘pointed to it. The stern logic of events, 
which hon. Gentlemen could not control, 
pointed to it, and he, for one, weleomed 
these debates, because he believed that 
the longer the Irish Question was de- 
bated before the publi: gaze, the more 
necessary would it appear to grant to 
Treland that which would meet with the 
national aspirations of her people. He 
intended most heartily to give his vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCH (Reading) said, he 
knew Kerry at a time when the relations 
between landlord and tenant were most 
satisfactory. The House heard now 
only of the interests of one class—the 
tenants ; those of the landlords, the 
peasants, or the commercial classes they 
heard little or nothing about. They 
heard a great deal also of denuncia- 
tions of landlords in Ireland. He re- 
garded the Plan of Campaign as one 
more step towards separation between 
England and Ireland. [Home Rule 
laughter.| Though at present Irish 
Members treated that opinion with scorn 
there could be no doubt that separa- 
tion was the real object they had in view, 
and some of them had the honesty to 
acknowledge it. In a considerable por- 
tion of Ireland the people were desti- 
tute; the tenants were too many and 
the holdings too small. At the same 
time, many of these tenants should not 
be tenants at all, but should be mere 
agricultural labourers ; and if farming 
in Ireland was conducted with the en- 
lightenment of the present day and 
with the necessary capital, the position 
of the labourer would be far better 
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than that of the small tenant. One 
effect of the Plan of Campaign un- 
doubtedly was that it increased the fear 
which existed in Great Britain that 
capital could not be safely invested in 
Ireland, and therefore cultivation in 
that country must go from bad to worse. 
It seemed to be acknowledged that the 
population of Ireland had outgrown 
the means of subsistence ; and though 
he understood the feeling of those who 
were unwilling to leave their country, 
yet he thought some well-defined scheme 
of emigration which would be thorough 
and complete—and such a scheme had 
never yet been tried—might be suc- 
cessful. Another reason why the popu- 
lation had outgrown the means of sub- 
sistence was that there were no manu- 
factories in the greater part of Ireland. 
He would call on those who were Leaders 
of the Irish Party to pause before con- 
tinuing on a courso which must lead 
ultimately to the ruin of their country. 
Many Gentleman opposite, men of bril- 
liant ability, and whose eloquent words 
rang through the House, could devote 
their talents to far better purpose than 
trying to persuade tenants to adopt the 
Plan of Campaign. That Plan did not 
meet with the support of the whole of the 
Irish Party. There were indications, 
especially from the hon..Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), that it did 
not meet with his approval in its entirety. 
It might be that the want of unanimity 
was only the beginning of a rift in the 
Irish Party itself; and if the Govern- 
ment carried on with set purpose the ad- 
ministration of Ireland in a true and 
just manner it might be found that the 
rift would extend, and in a short time 
the Irish Party would be broken up. 
With respect to the 20 years of firm 
government of which the Marquess of 
Salisbury had spoken, it might be read 
in this light— that 20 years of proper ad- 
ministration of the law might be neces- 
sary to restore Ireland to prosperity and 
to enable confidence to return. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, they had heard from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Murdoch) that he discerned signs of a 
rift in the National Party, because he 
fancied they did not all approve of the 
Plan of Campaign. But if the hon. 
Member carefully considered the matter, 
he would find there were more signs of 
a rift in the Unionist Party, and that it 
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was more likely to come to pieces than 
the National Party. The hon. Member 
and the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Captain Colomb)—both 
of whom knew Kerry well—had pointed 
out the advantages of emigration; but 
they had overlooked the fact that, in 
spite of Kerry being considerably depo- 
pulated, it was the most disturbed 
county in Ireland. If the Conservative 
Members agreed that colonization or 
emigration was the best remedy for the 
Irish difficulty, why did they not per- 
suade the Government to carry it out? 
They had no promise from the Govern- 
ment of any great scheme of emigration. 
On the contrary, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury distinctly threw cold water on the 
scheme the other day, when he said they 
should have to emigrate about 1,000,000 
of persons, and that he would be a bold 
man who would ask the House of Com- 
mons to vote £100,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. If the House last year was 
unwilling to vote £50,000,000 for the 
purchase of Irish land, with, at least, a 
moderate security, still more would they 
be unwilling to vote £100,000,000 for a 
scheme which offered very little. He 
should certainly like to see the House 
able to address itself to English ques- 
tions; but when they were asked to 
thank Her Majesty for informing them 
that the condition of Ireland still re- 
quired their anxious attention, he felt it 
was true ; but he did not see any prospect 
of a different state of things so long as the 

resent Government remained in Office. 

When the Queen put her name to such 
a statement She must have felt like the 
old woman at Chester, who exhorted the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), on setting out 
on one of his journeys, “not to forget 
Old Ireland.’ He should like that 
House to be able to forget Ireland in 
the sense that they forgot Australia and 
their other large Colonies—that was to 
say, that she would not be ever present 
to their minds, and that would never 
come to pass until they allowed the Irish 
people to govern themselves. The Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) had said that the object of a 
new Coercion Bill for Ireland would be 
to protect the weak from oppression by 
the strong, and if the Home Rule 
Liberals could be brought to believe 
that, they might become coercionists 
themselves. But they knew perfectly 
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well that whatever might be the wishes 
and interests of the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, he was not 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and had 
nothing to do with the Government of 
Treland ; and he was afraid that if the 
measure of coercion foreshadowed by the 
Government was passed by the House, 
it would be administered in the way 
that had been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill). It 
would be administered with all the 
rigours of the old Star Chamber. Sta- 
tutes perfectly obsolete would be raked 
up—statutes passed by Strafford, and 
for the putting in operation of which 
he was arraigned and executed. It 
had been said that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was being carried out by irre- 
sponsible persons; but he denied that the 
members of the National League were’ 
irresponsible persons ; on the contrary, 
they had incurred great responsibilities, 
to the extent of which they were fully 
alive, seeing that they constituted the 
de facto Government of Ireland. As re- 
garded the Amendment, he thought 
Members who heard the speeches of the 
hon. Members for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
must have been convinced that the Go- 
vernment had acted in Ireland in an 
unusual and irregular, if not actually 
illegal, manner. Chief Baron Palles 
called it illegal, and suggested that the 
Members of the Government ought to be 
brought before his Court for punish- 
ment. Not being a lawyer, he (Mr. 
M’Laren) did not condemn them. Re- 
ferring to the Glenbeigh evictions, the 
hon. Gentleman cited a leading article 
which appeared in Zhe Standard in the 
end of January. That newspaper, which 
was the organ of the Conservative 
Party, had no hesitation in advising the 
Government to use what was called a 
dispensing power. That invitation the 
Government had very properly accepted, 
and they had very readily endeavoured 
to put an end to the horror of these 
evictions. He supposed the barbarous 
eviction spectacles were all perfectly 
legal; the action of the undeserving 
landlords, which 7he Standard denounced, 
was perfectly legal ; and that it was per- 
fectly legal for a man to burn down 
cottages on his estate if he chose to do 
so. There was a similar case of this 
kind in Scotland. An agent carried 
out ‘an eviction by burning down a 
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cottage ; but what did the landlord do? 
He instituted a prosecution against his 
agent for having destroyed his property. 
Clearly the Irish Government and Zhe 
Standard newspaper held that law was 
not to be the test of right and wrong ; 
and if the Government might adopt a 
slight deviation from the regular course 
of strict law in a case of emergency, why 
might not the National League do the 
same? It was very doubtful how far the 
Plan of Campaign was illegal; it was 
very doubtful whether anyone could lay 
his finger on the particular statute 
which made it illegal. Though it was 
called robbery, it was at its worst only 
a temporary collection of the rents of the 
landlord. It was only a technical viola- 
tion, at most, of a doubtful conspiracy 
law, and he wanted to know whether it 
was really to be held that we were 
bound to obey the law at all hazards ? 
This was not the first occasion on which 
the law had been openly violated with 
the approval of the people. The law 
had been constantly violated in regard 
to vaccination. The Government tried 
to put it into operation in the town of 
Keighley, with which he was connected 
in business; and they put the Board of 
Guardians in prison, and the rasult was 
that far fewer persons were vaccinated 
in Keighley than before. That would 
always be the case where the Govern- 
ment tried to put a law in operation to 
which the public opinion of the place 
was opposed. The religious community 
withwhich he was connected (the Society 
of Friends) was at once the most peace- 
loving and the most law-breaking that 
had ever existed in this country. In 
their form of marriage ceremony they 
had persistently for about 100 years 
broken the law, even at the sacrifice of 
their children being illegitimate, until at 
length the law was altered so as to 
legalize marriages celebrated in accord- 
ance with the customs of that Society. 
The same thing had happened with re- 
gard to their objections to taking an 
oath, and taking off hats; and at one 
time, 11,000 Quakers were in prison for 
various offences. Those who prosecuted 
them were now admitted to have been 
wrong. The Quakers had been impelled 
by conscience. The Government had 
not said to them—‘‘ Cease breaking the 
law, and we shall then alter it.”” No; 





the law had been altered because it had 
been persistently broken. 


Hr. M‘Laren 
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he thought, with regard to the Plan of 
Campaign, that it was a matter of con- 
science with the poor tenant farmers of 
Ireland whether they should not persist 
in violating the law in order that they 
might carry out their marriage vows 
and their parental duties by protecting 
their wives and children. He rejoiced 
very much that the Plan of Campaign 
had been put into operation, because he 
was convinced that it had saved many 
families from ruin, and probably some 
“eae of delicate health or great age 
rom death. He thought it not impos- 
sible that it might have saved some 
landlords from death as well; and even 
if that were not the case, still it was 
enough to know that owing to that Plan, 
and owing to the pressure that the Go- 
vernment had put upon landlords, lre- 
land had been in a much more peaceable 
condition during the whole of this winter 
than they had had any reason to expect. 
The plan of Campaign had been a valu- 
able aid to the Government, and they 
ought to have connived at it as they 
connived at breaches of the Vaccination 
Laws. But they intended to suppress 
it, and they asked for powers to enable 
them to doso. The shape in which they 
asked for those powers was called a re- 
form of Criminal Procedure. The ordi- 
nary way of strengthening the adminis- 
tration of the Criminal Law was by a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or a Coercion Bill, like the late Mr. 
Forster's. He supposed they would not 
bring in such strong measures as those, 
but it was clear that the new Bill should 
be called—‘‘ A Bill to facilitate the im- 
risonment of certain Members of Par- 
iament and others who have conspired, 
independently of the Government, to ob- 
tain a reduction of rents in Ireland.” 
He hoped, if they had the Closure, 
that strong repressive measures, such 
as that proposed, would be excluded 
from its operation. He thought that 
coercive or repressive legislation was 
not the way to put down agitation. 
When the Reform Act of 1832 was 
passed the Government did not say 
—‘We will put down the riots first, 
and then we will amend the law.” The 
proper way to check agitation, as history 
showed, was to remove the grievance 
which was the cause of that agitation. 
The Standard had said that the Govern- 
ment were exercising a sound discretion 
in applying the intended coercion to 
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all parts of the Kingdom; but he did 
not think that English or Scotch Mem- 
bers would be any more ready to support 
a Coercion Bill which they might think 
was necessary in Ireland because it ap- 
plied to England and Scotland, where it 
was not wanted. A promise was made 
last Session by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) that a measure of Local 
Government would be brought forward 
which, as regarded the three countries 
of the United Kingdom, was to have 
similarity and simultaneity. As to the 
former, the only similarity they were 
promised was coercion, and as to simul- 
taneity, it was gone altogether. That 
was not the only pledge given by the 
noble Lord which had been broken by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Speaking 
on September 15, he had said that the 
functions of the Board of Works and the 
Local Government Board in Ireland 
would be developed as far as possible 
in accordance with the views of the 
Irish Representatives, and that it was 
the intention of the Government to put 
proposals before Parliament with the 
view of putting those matters in the 
hands of the Irish people; and if the 
Government failed to satisfy the Irish 
Members they would be justified in 
carrying on what was, in short, obstruc- 
tion. Those pledges had gone to the 
wind ; those Bills were not promised in 
the Queen’s Speech. The Government 
would, therefore, have themselves to 
blame if the Irish Representatives re- 
membered the second part of the noble 
Lord’s speech, and continued to bring 
forward their grievances ‘‘ with inces- 
sant repetition and in immense detail.” 
It was far more important to have an 
Trish Local Government Bill pressed on 
than English and Scotch Bills; and al- 
though such a Bill would not satisfy the 
aspirations of the Irish Nationalists or 
the English Radicals, he would welcome 
it as a contribution towards the self-go- 
vernment of Ireland. He represented 
a constituency that had few Unionist 
Liberals in it, and had very few Irish 
voters. It was a purely English con- 
stituency in the heart of what used 
to be that most Conservative county, 
Cheshire, and there the Liberals were 
as strongly in favour of local self- 
government for Ireland as the Irish 
Members themselves. The electors were 
well trained under the late Mr. George 
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William Latham to know the benefits of 
self-government. If they could con- 
ciliate the Unionists by giving up subor- 
dinate details, they would do well to 
try to conciliate them ; but rather than 
sacrifice the main principle that was em- 
bodied in this Amendment he would go 
on struggling for it in Opposition for an 
indefinite number of years. They should 
do nothing to let it be thought for a 
moment that ‘they were wavering from 
the principle of satisfying the needs and 
aspirations of the Irish people. 

ne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth): I think 
it most desirable that a protest should 
at once be made against the most dan- 
gerous doctrines which were contained 
in the early part of the speech of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. 
In making that protest, I believe I shall 
make it, not only on behalf of those 
who sit upon this Bench, or who are 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government, 
but I shall make it also on behalf of a 
large majority of hon. Members on that 
side of the House, who must be amazed 
at hearing the doctrines which have 
been laid down by the hon. Member for 
Cheshire (Mr. M‘Laren). There is 
some excuse, perhaps, to be made for 
some of those doctrines, for we heard 
earlier in the afternoon a speech in 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Coleridge), 
dismissing what he, as a lawyer, called 
legal cant, gave his sanction—and he is 
the first lawyer who has done so—to 
the illegal conspiracy known as the 
Plan of Campaign. The hon. Member 
for Cheshire may have been misled by 
a too ready acquiescence in the faneiful 
history of law which has been given 
by the hon. Member for South Louth 
(Mr. T. P. Gill). But, however misled or 
excused, I do not believe that the hon. 
Member himself will, on reflection, re- 
gard what he has said, this afternoon 
with any satisfaction. The hon. Mem- 
ber has distinctly stated that obedience 
to the law is a matter of personal judg- 
ment, and that any person, responsible 
or irresponsible, has a right to disobey 
any law which he thinks has been im- 
properly enacted or laid down. That 
is a doctrine far graver than any ques- 
tion raised in the discussions with regard 
to the immediate Amendment before the 
House. It is a doctrine so disastrous in 
its application to a law-abiding people, 
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that I think the hon. Member will 
really, on reflection, feel that he has 
said much in that speech to weaken the 
authority which any other suggestion of 
his might have had with the House. 
The hon. Member quoted certain in- 
stances in support of his proposition. 
He told us that for three generations 
the Quakers disobeyed the law by not 
being married in a church, and that 
11,000 of them were in prison at one 
time for disobedience to the law of the 
country. I take leave to doubt the ab- 
solute historical correctness of the state- 
ment. The hon. Member alleges that 
it is one of the chief glories of the 
Society of Friends that all their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were illegiti- 
mate. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” from the 
Opposition.| Well, I am quoting the 
hon. Member’s own words. I think the 
Society of Friends have little to thank 
their advocate for. They have a greater 
glory than any which has been attributed 
to them by the hon. Member. While, 
for conscience sake, they did disregard 
and refuse to obey certain laws which 
they believed to be inconsistent with the 
Divine Law—[ Cheers from the Home 
Rulers}—and 1 am glad to hear a re- 
cognition of Divine Law which I did not 
expect—while they obeyed the Divine 
Law which they felt to be deeper and 
stronger in its hold and its authority over 
them than uny law made by any human 
society, they never asserted disobedience 
to the law with objects of a personal 
kind. They never for the sake of money, 
or from enmity to a particular class, 
associated themselves together in con- 
scious disobedience to the law. That is 
the distinction between the case which 
the hon. Member has put and the Plan of 
Campaign, which I venture to say is an 
illegal conspiracy, and which has been 
acknowledged to be an illegal conspiracy 
by every lawyer of repute and authority 
who has ever spoken upon the subject ; 
and I cannot believe that even my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Coleridge)—and I deeply 
regret that one bearing his name should 
in this House have made such a speech 
as he delivered this afternoon—I cannot 
believe that he could have understood 
what the Plan of Campaign is when he 
gave his hearty acquiescence to it, and 
when he quoted the instances which he 
gave in support of his approval. The 
Plan of Campaign is aconspiracy between 
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tenants who can pay and tenants who 
cannot pay to coerce the landlord into 
abandoning his legal rights to some 
extent against all of them, whether they 
ean pay or whether they cannot pay. It 
is a conspiracy by which they agree to 
sell the stock, so that there shall be 
nothing for the landlord to seize, and they 
make a rule with regard to there being 
no eviction from any farm on the estate 
as a condition of allowing the landlord 
to get any of the rent to which he is 
entitled. That is a mere illegal con- 
spiracy. The hon. andlearned Member 
for Sheffield has doubted and, indeed, 
denied this ; but I prefer the authority of 
Lord Herschell and Lord Selborne. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): I never denied that it was an 
illegal conspiracy. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE: I am 
extremely glad to have elicited that 
statement, but I am quite sure from the 
enthusiastic way in which those who 
were sitting uear him rewarded the 
expression of opinion by the hon. and 
learned Member by their cheers that they 
quite understood it was of great moment 
that at last an English lawyer, bearing 
an honoured name and representing a 
great English constituency, had given 
his acquiescence and authority and sanc- 
tion to their Plan of Campaign. I am 
exceedingly happy to say now that there 
is no lawyer, not even my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Shef- 
field 

Mr. COLERIDGE: I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not 
wish to misrepresent me. I did not 
express any opinion as to whether the 
Plan of Campaign was illegal or not, but 
I said in certain cases it had my moral 
sanction. 

Sim EDWARD CLARKE: I am 
bound to say that my hon. and learned 
Friend goes beyond me there. He was 
arguing a question of law, and was 
illustrating it by questions of law. Did 
he say it was illegal? Let me put it 
both ways. My hon. and learned Friend 
said he did not pronounce an opinion as 
to whether the Plan of Campaign was 
legal or illegal, but that, whether it was 
legal or illegal, it has his moral sanction. 
Ido not think that is a position which 
is quite worthy of my hon. and learned 
Friend, or that it is one which, being a 
lawyer, he is entitled to take when 
speaking in this House on a matter of 
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very serious importance. My hon. and 
learned {Friend has stated that many 
years ago death used to be inflicted for 
small offences, end he said that so 
strongly was the moral sense of the 
people hostile to the cruel law that, 
when a case was brought into Court 
that involved the punishment of death, 
Judges, jurors, counsel, and witnesses 
joined in an illegal conspiracy to defeat 
the law which was then in existence. 
Now, I beg to give that statement a 
most unqualified denial. There is no 
foundation for it at all. The Judges at 
that time, though not in sympathy with 
the law, administered it as it was, and 
not as they thought it ought to be, 
exercising indulgence only in cases of 
doubt. A Judge at the present time, 
in a capital case, exercises the most 
careful scrutiny of the evidence, in 
order that the sentence of death may 
not be carried out on a person who may 
be innocent. To describe such action 
as conspiracy is to represent a state of 
things which has never existed in this 
country. The hon. and learned Member 
also cited disobedience to the Vaccina- 
tion Law as an example; but that is not 
analogous to the Plan of Campaign, and 
involves no violation of a contract be- 
tween two persons or the enforcement of 
legal rights. Again, as to School Board 
summonses, I contend that this example 
which has been cited by the hon. and 
learned Member is, also, not parallel. I 
have not heard of any magistrate who, 
when a case was clearly proved before 
him, refused to convict, however small 
the fine might be which the justice of the 
case required. And now, Sir, I must refer 
again to the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill). The 
hon. Member has, with praiseworthy dili- 
gence, endeavoured to acquaint himself 
with the history of the law. But his 
studies have not been carried far enough, 
otherwise he would have known that the 
Statute of Charles I., to which reference 
has been made by the hon. Member, 
and which is said to be so odious, was 
really passed in the 10th year of Charles 
for the protection of the subject, and it 
was simply an application to Ireland of 
a Statute passed for England in the 
ReignofJamesI. He has stated thatin 
Ireland the Judges who, as Privy Coun- 
cillors, order a prosecution, walk down 
to the Courts to try the men whom they 
have ordered to be prosecuted. There 
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is no foundation for that statement at 
all ; and I venture to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley), if he 
were in his place, would confirm me in 
that denial. It has been further stated 
by the hon. Member for Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren) that it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill which 
properly ought to be called a ‘Bill for 
imprisoning certain Irish Members.” 
Whence did he get his power of pro- 
phecy? He is not a Member of the 
Cabinet, or a Gentleman whom the Go- 
vernment would be likely to consult. I 
happen, from my position, to know 
something more with regard to the pro- 
posals of the Government, and I can 
assure him that there is no foundation 
whatever for his description of the mea- 
sure. The description is certainly not 
one which can be applied to the Bill 
which Her Majesty’s Government may 
introduce for the amendment of the 
Criminal Law. It has been said that 
this debate has wasted a good deal of 
valuable time. I do not entirely agree 
with that, for the reason that I think it 
was very desirable, in view of what has 
taken place in Ireland, that there should 
be, at the very earliest moment, a full 
and formal impeachment of the conduct 
of the Government. It was eminently de- 
sirable that some accredited spokesman 
of the Irish Nationalist Party should 
formally attack the policy of the Go- 
vernment; and I believe that it has 
been a source of great satisfaction to 
Members on both sides of the House 
to hear the speech in which the hon. . 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
made a really serious attack upon the 
Government. The attack made by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
was very cautious, and he did not desire 
to go into much detail. But when the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, the trusted 
and accredited spokesman of the Irish 
Members, speaks on such a subject as 
the present Amendment, the House 
knows that it has heard the whole of the 
case. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
is the trusted and accredited spokesman 
of hon. Members below the Gangway 
opposite, and they are always content 
when he has stated their case to the 
House. Now, what does his case 
amount to on this occasion? Where 
is the imputation of cruelty on the part 
of the landlords? It is in connection 
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with the Glenbeigh evictions alone that 
the hon. Member has made any serious 
accusation of cruelty against the land- 
lord. We were told that these atrocities 
were to be exposed at public meetings, 
that the whole nation was to be roused 
by the recital of the wrongs of the ten- 
ants at Glenbeigh. Why is it that this 
cry has died down? Why is it that this 
threatened agitation is collapsing? [An 
hon. Member: It is only beginning. 
How is it that it has rapidly declin 
during the last three days? It is per- 
fectly clear that the cause of the visible 
dying down of this excitement and agi- 
tation is that it has become quite plain. 
to the House and the country that the 
Glenbeigh tenantry have been made the 
instruments of the agitators, who would 
not allow them even to accept the bene- 
fits of the indulgent terms held out to 
them by the landlords. They refused 
to allow them to entertain those terms, 
because they knew that it would destroy 
the last vestige of the suggestion that 
the tenants had been unfairly and 
cruelly dealt with. It is a good thing 
that we have heard this case stated 
fully, because the conscience of the 
country is now set at ease, and the 
people see that, however much those 
accusations may form the staple of 
violent and inflammatory speech else- 
where, when they are brought before 
this House and examined they prac- 
tically disappear. There is another, 
and, perhaps, still more important, ques- 
tion to be considered. What is to be 
the attitude of the Liberal Party, headed 
by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—what 
is to be the attitude of the Representa- 
tives of the late Government towards 
this Amendment? An Amendment to 
the Address is a rather serious matter. 
It used to be the custom of this House 
that an Amendment should not be for- 
mally moved unless it was intended to 
raise definitely some serious question of 
policy. This Amendment meets that re- 
quirement and is perfectly legitimate. It 
contains two elements—a censure and a 
demand. If right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench opposite are going to vote 
for this Amendment, they mean tocensure 
the Government for the ‘‘ novel, doubt- 
ful, and unconstitutional measures” 
which have recently been taken by the 
Government in Ireland. Now what are 
those measures? The hon. Member for 
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the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), whe has 
alone ventured to define them, mentioned 
two besides the question as to juries, to 
which I will advert later on. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), in addressing the House on 
Tuesday, was careful to avoid casting 
any blame on the Government; but, on 
the contrary, in various passages ex- 
‘aye his approval of the course they 
ad taken. The two measures which 
the hon. Member for Cork mentioned 
were the action against the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), calling 
upon him to find bail, and the proclama- 
tion of the Sligo meeting. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
was not very long a Member of the late 
Liberal Government; but I see in his 
place the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir William Harcourt), who was 
in the Cabinet during the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs by Mr. Forster and 
Sir George Trevelyan. What is that 
right hon. Gentleman going to say as to 
the “ novel ” and “ doubtful” and ‘‘ un- 
constitutional”’ courses denounced by 
the hon. Member for Cork? The action 
against the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
calling upon him to find bail to be of 
good behaviour, was exactly the same 
as was brought by the late Soversumenn 
a Mr. Davitt and an hon. Member 
who has just been returned tothis House. 
The two actions were brought in the 
same way; the same jurisdiction was 
appealed to, and the grounds were in 
each case substantially the same. That 
measure, therefore, was certainly not 
novel. If it be doubtful, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will, of course, be 
ready to defend it. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman, as one of a Cabinet 
who authorized precisely similar action, 
will not for a moment listen to the pro- 
sition that it was unconstitutional. 
ow, as to the proclamation of the Sligo 
meeting. The proclamation was issued 
because the meeting was called for the 
avowed purpose of influencing and in- 
timidating jurors; and, whether it was 
right or wrong, it certainly was neither 
novel nor unconstitutional, for it was 
drawn up in the terms of a Proclama- 
tion issued by Lord Cowper when he 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the lato 
Chancellor of the Exchequer being at 
the time a Member of the Cabinet. 
Surely right hon. Gentlemen who were 
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Members of the late Cabinet will not 
denounce as novel and unconstitutional 
measures which were exactly copied 
from those which they took themselves ? 
I come next to the subject of juries, 
which I will not now discuss in detail, 
as it is to be raised hereafter. No one 
can be more anxious than I am about 
questions affecting the institution of 
trial by jury, in which I have the 
strongest possible belief. Where you 
have a fair and impartial jury, dealing 
with matters which do not concern them 
personally, I am satisfied it is the best 
tribunal for the decision of disputed 
matters of fact. There have been but 
very few cases in my own experience 
in which, six days after a trial, I have 
thought that the verdict of the jury was 
wrong. Now, who are those who com- 
plain of jury-packing, and what do they 
want? Do they want to secure the trial 
of cases by fair and impartial juries? 
Then, why do they use all the influence 
and power in their possession to prevent 
that result? From the day when Mr. 
Field was stabbed almost to death in the 
streets of Dublin, the position of jurors 
in cases such as those to which we are 
referring to-day has been one, not only 
of great responsibility, but of serious 
danger. In speeches, in placards issued 
in the country, in the articles in the 
paper from which my hon. and learned 
Fnend the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Gibson) quoted last even- 
ing, there have appeared incitements to 
the people to ‘‘ watch jurymen.” Every 
juror now is under the apprehension— 
an apprehension deliberately and inten- 
tionally caused by hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite—that if a verdict 
is given against what is called the 
‘public cause,” he will become a mark 
for the indignation of the people, and 
be subjected to the punishment which 
they may be able to inflict upon him. 
The right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley), in his speech yester- 
day, said nothing which could justify 
the censure of the Government. In fact, 
he went a little the other way. Refer- 
ring to my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), he 
said— ; 

“ The course taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is such as will commend itself to every- 
row as a good and sound policy of adminis- 
ration. 


But, if that is his view, to support a 
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Motion of Censure upon the Government 
to which the Chief Secretary belongs is 
the oddest way of showing his apprecia- 
tion of the conduct of that right hon. 
Gentleman. But the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle not only points out that 
there has been this sound and excellent 
conduct on the part of the Chief Secre- 
tary ; he shows, also, how satisfactory 
have been the results of that conduct. 
If the Government needed any justifica- 
tion in this House for the way in which 
they have conducted Irish affairs during 
the past six months, they would readily 
find it in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
recognition of the beneficial results of 
their action. Describing the present 
state of Ireland, he says— 

“Over the greater portion of Ireland rents 
have been very fairly paid, and legal obliga- 
tions very fairly and honourably acknowledged 
and met.” 

The right hon. Gentleman also more 
than once described the disturbances in 
Ireland as of a slight character. But if 
the right hon. Baronet has behaved so 
well as the right hon. Gentleman has 
indicated—if the result is that rents have 
been paid and legal liabilities met, and 
if we find a diminution of crime and dis- 
turbance, one begins to wonder how 
much further the eulogy will go. The 
right hon. Gentleman went a step fur- 
ther—he went on to deal with the ques- 
tion of land in Ireland, and spoke of it 
as inextricably associated with the great 
png of the government of Ireland ; 

ut, at the same time, he spoke of it as 
the most important question with re- 
gard to Ireland. He said— 

**T cannot, for my part, imagine any terms 
being invented more favourable to the Irish 
tenant if he is inclined to purchase than those 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act.” 

And he adds— 

“With a temptation so enormous as that, 
apparently so irresistible, the Irish tenant has 
not shown any very great anxiety to become 
the purchaser of his holding.’’ 

That takes the eulogy of the Ministry 
a great deal further. It is acknow- 
ledged by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Lord Ashbourne) has been the 
author of a scheme for the purchase of 
land by the Irish tenants as favourable 
in its terms as any which the right 
hon. Gentleman himself could imagine. 
Surely, Sir, the question must occur to 
Members of this House, after these 
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acknowledgments have been made, and 
this eulogy has been spoken, with what 
object is this Vote of Censure brought 
against the Government, and how is it 
that the right hon. Gentleman is going 
to lend himself to an attack upon Her 
Majesty’s Government? I am afraid it 
is with the object of intercepting and 
defeating the efforts which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are making on be- 
half of the people of Ireland. That in- 
tention was admitted and avowed some 
time ago. The statement came from a 
man on whose lips it appeared to be 
strangely out of place. tt came from 
the lips of Lord Spencer. On the 25th 
of November last he made a speech at 
Leicester, at a meeting to which he was 
accompanied by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), and in that speech 
Lord Spencer used some very remark- 
able words. He said that there were 
two modes of government, and he then 
proceeded to an exposition of the mode 
of government of the Tory Party, which 
I, as a Member of that Party, at once 
accept. He said— 

“There is the mode of the Tory Govern- 
ment and their supporters, then there is the 
mode of Mr. Gladstone and his Party. Now, 
what is the mode of our Conservative friends ? 
They say they wish to redress grievances and 
improve the country by carrying out great 
public works. They wish to maintain law and 
order if possible by the ordinary law, but, if 
not, by exceptional legislation; and, if they 
persevere long enough, they will defeat and 
rout the Nationalists and bring contentment to 
Ireland.” 

I do not understand that to be the pro- 
phecy of Lord Spencer. But I under- 
stand it to be Lord Spencer’s quotation 
of the views of the Tory Party. Sir, 
that statement is literally accurate ; but, 
in addition to that, we do mean, as long 
as we have the responsibility of dealing 
with Irish affairs, to maintain law and 
order by some law or other. If it can 
be maintained by the ordinary law it 
will be, and no pains will be spared to 
carry out that plan. But if the ordinary 
law fails to secure to Ireland the exist- 
ence of law and order, which are 
essential to the welfare and prosperity 
of her people, Parliament will be asked 
to ary maa that law, and if it refuses, it 
must leave to other hands the adminis- 
tration of Ireland. Lord Spencer de- 
scribed the measure brought in by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and went on to recite on 
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what conditions alone he would grant to 
the Irish people that measure of Home 
Rule and legislative independence which 
they were asking. He said— 


“‘ We have to secure the unity of the Empire, 
the supremacy of Parliament. We have to 
satisfy the financial relations between the two 
countries—we have to see that law and order 
is maintained, and we cannot tolerate anarchy 
in that country—we are too much bound up 
with them and we have too many interests in 
that country. We ought also to see that minori- 
ties are properly represented. All these matters 
were carried out in the policy and in the mea- 
sures proposed by Mr. Gladstone. We do not 
adhere to the details of these measures, but we 
maintain rigidly and uprightly the main prin- 
ciples. One thing further I consider necessary, 
and that is whatever change is made to meet the 
reasonable aspirations of the Irish people must 
prevent them making use of any concession 
made for fresh agitation against the English 
people.” 


Sir, it is rather a striking commentary 
on this requirement that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) in 
America denounced the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian as ‘cramped and deformed by 
humiliating safeguards and unnecessary 
limitations.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) said that, as his hon. Relative was 
not in his place, he wished to correct the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement. 
The speech alluded to referred in the 
highest terms to the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, and to the attempt made in it 
to solve the Irish Question. That speech 
had been quoted several times by hon. 
Members, who had always avoided men- 
tioning the fact that at that meeting 
of the extreme Nationalist Party in 
America the Bill was referred to, amid 
cordial cheers, as a settlement of the 
Irish Question. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE: The hon. 
Member has had a full opportunity of 
justifying his relative; but the House 
will observe that he has not contradicted, 
and cannot contradict, my statement. 
But, Sir, to turn back to Lord Spencer’s 
speech. He says— 

‘«The Government have offered to them the 
policy of four-fifths of the Irish people, and the 
remainder is all that they have behind them to 
support their og ‘The alternative policy— 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone—must not be al- 
lowed to remain in a pigeon-hole until the 

resent Government have a majority of the 
Trish people at their back to support their 
policy.” 

There is the sum of the whole matter— 


Str Edward Clarke 
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the Government is being a great deal 
too successful. Lord Spencer was afraid 
that if the Government were allowed to 
continue their administration they would 
rout the Nationalists and win the con- 
fidence of the Irish people. Why, that 
is the meaning of the Amendment to the 
Address; that is the meaning of the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, who praised the 
action of the Administration and recog- 
nized the advantage that it had given 
to Ireland; that is the meaning of his 
pledging himself to support the Amend- 
ment, which is a Vote of Censure on 
Her Majesty’s Government. There is 
no foundation whatever for the sugges- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no intention to carry out any real 
or serious legislation. Such a taunt as 
that carries no weight whatever with 
Her Majesty’s Government. I do not 
believe there is one Department of the 
State in which a Member of the Go- 
vernment is not ready and anxious to 
bring forward some proposal of real 
and substantial good for the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle closed his speech by talk- 
ing of the leaden atmosphere amid which 
they approached Irish questions. He, 
no doubt, correctly represented the 
manner in which his side of the House 
did so, or, at all events, he is the best 
judge about that; but, speaking for the 
Government side, I maintain that that 
is not by any means the feeling with 
which we approach those subjects. We 
know perfectly well that if, when this 
debate is over, the House of Commons 
can persuade itself to make an effort, it 
can be free and make itself fit to do the 
work which is given it to do; if it will 
arrange its Procedure so as to afford fair 
opportunity to individual contribution 
to the debates, and at the same time to 
secure to the House as a whole the 
power to do Public Business—if it will 
do this I am quite sure the Conserva- 
tive Government will go forward with 
projects of legislation which cannot be 
assailed as matters of mere Party in- 
terest, but deal with questions which 
concern all Parties and interests, and 
seek to remove grievances which have 
long been complained of. While this 
debate has had the advantage to the 
House of making public every accusa- 
tion against the Government, while it 
has had the incidental and unexpected 
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advantage of extorting from the keenest 
opponents and most watchful critics of 
that Government an acknowledgment 
that they have done well and have been 
successful, I hope that when this debate 
has come to an end, and the House has 
succeeded in thus freeing itself from the 
trammels which its own Procedure now 
imposes on its powers, it will then go 
forward diligently and with success 
with those measures which will make 
its proceedings memorable, and conduce 
greatly to the welfare of the people. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, it was not neces- 
sary to go into the legality or otherwise 
of the Plan of Campaign, for that would 
be speedily settled; but what the House 
had a right to know was what Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were going to do to 
remedy the evils which had made the 
Plan of Campaign necessary in the minds 
of its authors? For his own part, he 
had every belief in the efficacy of a 
comprehensive system of emigration 
from the congested districts. Some 
years ago he was associated with Mr. 
Tuke in his emigration scheme, and he 
could bear testimony that that scheme 
had been carried out in such a way that 
it was an advantage to the people who 
left the country as well as to those who 
remained behind. He took exception to 
a remark which fell from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) the previous evening as to 
‘pauper emigration,” and ‘ persuad- 
ing the people toemigrate.” The descrip- 
tion of pauper emigrantscertainly did not 
apply to those persons and families sent 
out by Mr. Tuke. Out of the 9,000 or 
10,000 persons emigrated by Mr. Tuke 
only about 150 individuals had come back 
to Ireland, and of this number many came 
back from motives personal to them- 
selves; while, as far as they could judge, 
the others were doing well in the places 
to which they had been sent. But, how- 
ever well-intentioned might have been 
the objects of those who undertook that 
emigration work, unfortunately the pro- 
ceedings of the Emigration Committee 
were not found to be in sympathy with 
the wishes and the desires of the people 
of Ireland who were specially interested 
in the matter. Having had considerable 
opportunities of coming into contact with 
Irishmen of all classes and all degrees 
while engaged in this work, he had been 
converted to the belief that Home Rule 
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was the only solution of the Irish Ques- 
tion a year or two before it became so 
popular as it was now. But what ought 
to be done in this matter of emigration ? 
He believed, everyone admitted, that 
there were certain congested districts in 
Ireland in which at the present time, 
in consequence of the poorness of the 
soil, the population dependent on the 
land was too large, and where eco- 
nomic rent did not exist. The case 
of those districts was hopeless uniess 
something were done by means of mi- 
gration or emigration to reduce the 
we in those districts. Two plans 

ad been suggested —the plan of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), and the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley). As he understood the noble Lord’s 
plan, he proposed that emigration should 
be carried out through a grant from Par- 
liament, and with the co-operation and 
sympathy of the local bodies in Ire- 
land. But while it was difficult two or 
three years ago to obtain support and 
co-operation, would it not be abso- 
lutely impossible now to obtain that 
sympathy or support in any scheme of 
State-aided emigration carried through 
by the English Parliament? He be- 
lieved that any scheme carried through 
by the English Parliament must be done 
without local support. Any proposal of 
the English Government in the present 
state of opinion asking for large sums 
of money for emigration or migration 
would meet with the strenuousopposition 
of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, and he 
believed that in the present state of 
public opinion it would be infinitely 
better to leave those congested dis- 
tricts in the state in which they were 
now than to ride roughshod over pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland, as such a pro- 
posal would do. The other alternative 
was that the Irish themselves should 
be allowed to carry out a scheme of 
migration or emigration such as they 
believed would be successful in its 
object. He thought such a scheme as 
that could only be carried out by means 
of an Irish Parliament. An Irish Par- 
liament, acting in sympathy with 


the people, in the interests of the 
people, would be able to arrange this 
most delicate matter of removing per- 
sons from their holdings to other parts 
of the country, or to other countries, in 
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a way quite impossible for any indi- 
vidual or Government to do so long 
as the Irish people were opposed to that 
policy. He was afraid, therefore, they 
were brought to this position—that, 
while admitting that the state of cer- 
tain parts of Ireland was serious and 
dangerous, the only way in which a 
solution of that difficulty could be 
found was by allowing the Irish to 
carry out that policy themselves by a 
central body in Dublin. They heard a 
good deal from Unionist Members that 
if the Land Question were settled on a 
satisfactory basis, then Home Rule 
would be dropped. He thought that 
those who had any acquaintance with 
the feelings of the Irish people them- 
selves must admit that there was a most 
intense feeling in favour of nationality 
entirely apart from the Land Question. 
He believed, in the first place, that it 
was not possible for the English Par- 
liament to settle the Irish Land Ques- 
tion on a satisfactory basis, and that 
the only way in which it could be satis- 
factorily settled was by allowing the 
Irish to settle it for themselves. But, 
even if the Land Question could be and 
were settled, he did not believe that that 
fact would at all weaken the craving for 
Home Rule which now existed. In his 
opinion, everything which Parliament 
had done in recent years to place the 
Irish tenants in a better position than 
they were before had not weakened, but 
on the contrary, had done much to 
strengthen, the desire for Home Rule. 
Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
said, he would, at the outset, ask hon. 
Members not to allow themselves to be 
led astray by the sensational statements 
which were being continually made by 
hon. Members opposite who sat below 
the Gangway. It was necessary that 
the House should be very careful in 
ascertaining the facts upon which they 
were asked to decide, as they were face 
to face with an unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous conspiracy, half Irish and half 
American, aided and abetted by the 
following of the right hun. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) and by a plentiful supply 
of American dollars, and which was at 
open war with the Government of the 
Queen. The promoters of that conspi- 
racy considered it necessary that some- 
thing should be done to carry out the 
Chicago programme. Parliament having 
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adjourned, and Ireland being very quiet 
last autumn, the heads of the conspiracy 
thought they had better try to make 
things a bit lively, and so they hit upon 
the Plan of Campaign. There was no 
doubt that, in some cases, reproach and 
opprobrium had been brought upon 
landlords, and that a great cry had been 
got up inst Irish landlordism, calcu- 
lated to destroy, in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish people, all respect for Irish land- 
lords as a body ; but he ventured to say 
that, when the facts were examined into, 
it would be found that the Irish land- 
lords who acted in a reprehensible 
manner were not those who sat on that 
side of the House, nor those whom they 
represented, but that they were suppor- 
ters of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). Allusions had been made to 
evictions having taken place, and har- 
rowing pictures drawn of the turning 
out of poor families on the roadside, 
and the burning or overturning of their 
houses; but he could cite them an in- 
stance of an hon. and gallant Member, 
who was a supporter of the hon. 
Member for Cork, and who, being 
anxious to sell a certain property of. his 
—some townland—had an offer from a 
shopkeeper, who insisted as one con- 
dition of purchase that all the existing 
tenants and squatters should be cleared 
off the land before he paid his money. 
Well, the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan)—for that 
was the Member to whom he referred— 
closed with the bargain and turned all 
the tenants and squatters out upon the 
roadside, or into the workhouse, for no 
other reason than that he wanted to sell 
the a. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise to 
Order. I think it is very curious con- 
duct to attack my hon. and gallant 
Friend in his absence, and not to state 
that all the tenants were re-instated by 
my hon. and gallant Friend. 

Carrain M‘CALMONT said, the hon. 
Member interrupted him too soon, be- 
cause there was more to tell of the 
story. The result of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s conduct was, that he 
was brought before a private Court, 
which consisted of the late Sir John 
Gray, Cardinal Cullen, and the late Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, who examined into the 
whole matter, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was cast by that Court in the 
sum of £6,000, Whether that money 
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ever found its way into the pockets of 
those unfortunate people who were 
driven out into the roadside he was un- 
able to say, but he defied the hon Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) to con- 
tradict any item of the statement that he 
had just made to the House. He 
merely made it with the view of showing 
what kind of landlordism there was 
amongst the supporters of the hon. 
Member for Cork. There was in his 
own constituency, he was thankful to 
say, but one landlord who professed 
Nationalist principles. Some years ago 
that gentleman became possessed of a 
property in East Antrim, and in 1878, 
he raised the rents over 35 per cent, 
and forced the tenants to take fee 
farm grants under very severe con- 
ditions as to notice to quit, and the 
only reduction which the tenants had 
received was 10 per cent on one half- 
year. No matter how bad their circum- 
stances, they got no compassion from this 
gentleman, who was undoubtedly a sup- 
porter of the hon. Member for Cork, be- 
cause he proposed a candidate named 
Williamson as the opponent of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Saunderson) 
in North Armagh. Since then the candi- 
date in question had become more 
qualified to be a supporter of the hon. 
Member for Cork, inasmuch as he had 
been a week in gaol; and, doubtless, 
when he in turn arrived at the House 
of Commons, the Parnellites would 
give a hearty welcome to another gaol- 
bird. But he would not pursue that 
line of argument further. If it were 
necessary, he could support his con- 
tention by other proofs that it was sup- 
porters of the hon. Member for Cork 
who brought Irish landlordism into 
disrepute. Passing on to another point, 
he would remind the House that, when 
speaking the other night, the hon. 
Member for East Mayo alleged that the 
Plan of Campaign had only been put 
into operation upon estates whose land- 
lords had refused to deal fairly with their 
tenants. [Mr. Ditton: Hear, hear! ] 
Passing by the question of who was to 
be the judge of fair dealing between 
landlord and tenant, he denied alto- 
gether the correctness of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s allegations. Was it fair dealing 
between man and man, when a land- 
lord’s agent went to meet the tenants 
and collect the rents, that he should be 
waited on by a deputation «onsisting of 
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several Members of Parliament whom 
he had never seen before, and by two 
or three priests, and that they should 
tell the agent that, unless he gave 40 
per cent reduction, no rent would be 
paid? That happened on the property 
of Mr. Brooke, in the County of Wex- 
ford. Could it be said that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo or Mr. W. 
O’Brien were professional valuers of 
rent, and competent to decide, at five 
minutes’ notice, that 200 tenants had a 
right to demand a reduction of 40 per 
cent? Now, the evidence as to Mr. 
Brooke was all on one side. Mr. 
Brooke, in all his dealings with his 
tenants, had been careful that they 
should be conducted with the greatest 
kindness and generosity. He was an 
exceptionally good and indulgent land- 
lord. The parish priest wrote a letter, 
which was published in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal two years ago, which was headed 
‘* A Good Landlord,”’ and thanked Mr. 
Brooke, in very eulogistic words. for the 
valuable services which he rendered to 
education and his generous treatment 
of his tenants, and concluded by saying 
that it was no wonder Mr. Brooke should 
be held, as he was, in honour and esteem. 
Now, since that time, Mr. Brooke had 
expended 30 per cent of the rent of the 
estate upon the property, and had done 
everything possible for the welfare and 
comfort of the tenants. Yet that was 
the man who received an intimation 
that unless he reduced his rent 40 per 
cent all round he should receive no 
rent at all. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo, in addressing a meeting of the 
tenants on a Sunday afternoon, said, 
“They ought to remember this man 
against whom they were struggling as 
the representative of ascendancy and bad 
landlordism.” He (Captain M‘Calmont) 
contended that a stop should be put to 
this vilification. Mr. Brooke was a good 
representative of the landlords of Ireland 
who had been reviled before the Eng- 
lish public, and that was the treatment 
which such men got, because it was said 
they were representatives of the English 
garrison in Ireland. Unfortunately, it 
was not the agitators who interfered 
and caused ill-feeling between landlord 
and tenant who suffered, but the poor 
tenants who were the dupes of the 
agitators ; and in the case which he had 
cited, he was afraid the tenants would 
be very great sufferers, because Mr. 
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Brooke would fight the matter out to 
the bitter end, and when the law asserted 
his rights the agitators would be able to 
go scot-free. They had heard a great 
deal about the unfortunate people of 
Glenbeigh who had been turned out on 
the roadside; but did those people who 
supported the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
ever consider the misery which was 
brought upon the people of Ireland by 
the machinations of the National League? 
He also denied that the Plan was only 
used to protect tenants who were unable 
to pay; indeed, a tenant who had come 
under its operation had frankly ad- 
mitted to him that last year was the 
most profitable year he ever had, and he 
was lant ashamed to accept a 20 per 
cent reduction. He knew of many 
ladies, holding property in Ireland, who 
had been reduced to the most deplorable 
state of misery. One lady—he would 
call her Mrs. A. [Cries of “Name!” } 
Knowing the state of Ireland, he would 
decline to give any names; he was too 
familiar with the working of the Na- 
tional League to fall into that trap; but 
he knew that this lady, having been 
reduced to a position of want through 
the non-payment of her just rent, had 
been compelled to support herself in 
Cork by needlework. Another lady, 
Mrs. B., from the same cause, was 
driven to pawn her watch and chain, 
and, he might add, that the gates upon 
her estate and the very decors of her 
house, had been carried away. He 
wished that some of those hon. Mem- 
bers who went over to Ireland for a fort- 
night, in order to get up horrors for 
retail in this country, would give a little 
time to making inquiries as to the 
terrible evils which the machinations of 
the Land League legislators were bring- 
ing on the country. He regretted to 
say that it was the custom of many hon. 
Members opposite to go into the country 
and hold meetings for the purpose of 
condemning the law, and doing all they 
could to bring it into ridicule. The hon. 
Member for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was one of those Gentlemen. The hon. 
Member, some time ago, spoke at one of 
those meetings something in the ‘‘ Don’t- 
put-him-under-the-pump ”’ style in re- 
ference to a land agent who had made 
himself obnoxious. ‘‘ Look here, boys,”’ 
said the hon. Member, ‘‘ whatever you 
do don’t shoot him; for if you do, a 
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partizan Judge and a packed jury will be 
sure to convict you.” That was the sort 
of language which led these poor people 
to consider that, even if they saw murder 
committed before their eyes, they must 
not convict. The hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) last night de- 
clared that England had deprived Ire- 
land of her industries. e (Captain 
M‘Calmont) denied the statement alto- 
gether. The reason manufactures did 
not flourish in Ireland was owing to the 
policy of hon. Members eee. They 
who lived in the North of Ireland knew 
the value of the connection of Ireland 
with this great country. That connec- 
tion gave them confidence, and hence 
their industries flourished. In the 
division he represented there were 25 
manufacturers in one branch of manu- 
facture alone ; and, though they were not 
now so flourishing as they should like, 
still they went onincreasing and multiply- 
ing. He might also say that some Lanca- 
shire men, who were putting up a paper 
factory in the town of Larne a short time 
ago, said things would go on all right 
if the Bill of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian did not become law; and that 
was the secret of the whole matter. If 
hon. Members opposite would only 
devote some of their energies to the 
endeavour to promote industries in the 
other parts of Ireland as the Loyalists 
did in the North, it would be very much 
better for the country than spending 
their time in political agitation. In 
conclusion, he wished to say that the 
Loyalist Party had every confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government, and full 
appreciated the difficulties with whic 
they were beset. He hoped that, in any 
remedial legislation which they might 
undertake, they would take means to 
put down the frightful and barbarous 
practice of Boycotting, which was a 
disgrace to any civilized community. 
There was nobody who would rejoice 
more in seeing industries flourish 
throughout Ireland than he should ; and 
he hoped sincerely that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who had made so many sacrifices 
for Ireland, would be rewarded soon by 
seeing Ireland prosperous, contented, 
and happy. 
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Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. William Redmond.) 
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Motion agreed to. 
Debate further 


morrow. 


adjourned till To- 


MOTION. 
a 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AcT (1880) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend ‘‘ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Joicey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Lockwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 163.] 


House adjourned at fourteen minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th February, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Birts—Second Reading— 
Solicitors (Ireland) (12). 
Committee—Appellate Jurisdiction (15). 


NEW PEER. 


Percy, Lord Shute—Was introduced 
by virtue of a special limitation in the 
Patent dated 17th April 1880, and sat 
first in Parliament after the death of his 
brother George William, Lord Shute, 
and took the Oath. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
(No. 12.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
jng read. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the object of the measure was to 
consolidate and amend the law so as to 

lace the profession of Solicitor in Ire- 
and on asimilar footing to that enjoyed 
by itin England. He brought in the 
Bill on behalf of the Incorporated 
Society of Solicitors in Ireland, whose 
desire was to raise the standard of pro- 
fessional education in Ireland. The 
measure contained 59 clauses, which, 
amongst other things, declared that no 
person should act as solicitor unless ad- 
mitted and enrolled. It laid down the 
terms of apprenticeship, made provision 
for examinations prior to admission to 
the profession, and for the proper keep- 
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ing of tho roll. It also provided for 
the registration of solicitors, made 
arrangements as to certificates and 
penalties, and contained miscellaneous 
provisions for the authentication of 
regulations and other documents, the 
construction of enactments referring to 
attorneys’ examinations, and the amend- 
ment of 33 & 34 Vict. 97. 62. There 
was also a clause making temporary 
provision as to examination, and another 
of appeal. He would further say, that 
if the Bill were read a second time that 
night, he should defer the Committee 
stage for a fortnight. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*”’ 
—(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, he had received an inti- 
mation from his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to the effect that there would be no ob- 
jection to the second reading of the 
Bill. There were, however, several 
formal Amendments the noble and 
learned Lord would desire to see made, 
of which he would furnish the noble 
Lord opposite with a list. As the Com- 
mittee stage was to be postponed for a 
fortnight, there would be ample time to 
consider the proposed Amendments. 

Lorv FITZGERALD said, he should 
be very grateful to the noble and learned 
Lord for any suggestion which would 
improve the Bill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 25th 
instant. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 15.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorv DENMAN said that in 1826 
Lord Gifford was created a peer, and in 
two years cleared all the arrears of ap- 
peals in the House of Lords. Besides 
that of 1856, a Bill for an Imperial 
Ceurt of Appeal passed their Lordships’ 
House in 1874, but was dropped by the 
Government in the House of Commons. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 (Lord of Appeal may take 
his seat during prorogation). 

Lorp DENMAN, in moving an Amend- 
ment on the clauses, said that in the 
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Statute of Edward III., the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was one of five Lords of 
Appeal, but they always reported to the 
House. 


Amendment mored, 


At end of clause, add (‘‘and any Spiritual 
or Lay Lords shall also be empowered to take 
the oaths during the sittings of the House of 
Lords on appeals during the prorogation of 
Parliament ; and if a quorum of three Law Lords 
cannot be found it shall be lawful for the Lord 
Chancellor, with the consent of both parties, to 
nominate one or two Spiritual or Lay Lords 
who may be willing to sit during the whole of 
any one case or cases.”’)—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Lorp ESHER said, he should cer- 
tainly have opposed the clause if he had 
thought that, by its means, under this 
Bill, there would be a creation of Life 
Peers. That, however, was, in his opi- 
nion, not so, because, as he understood 
it, the noble and learned Lords who were 
mentioned were already Peers by virtue 
of the Act under which they were ap- 
pointed. If not Peers, they had been 
enabled to speak and vote, and decide 
cases while they held the office of a Lord 
of Appeal only without being Peers at all. 
The Act said that they were to rank as 
Barons; and, unless the words made 
them Peers, they were not Peers at all, 
and the adjudication of cases in which 
they had taken part had not been de- 
cided by the House of Lords at all, but 
by persons not Peers. He construed 
the Act of 1876 as meaning that they 
were Peers for life for all purposes, but 
with this fetter—that on their ceasing 
to be Lords of Appeal they were not to 
have afterwards a Writ of Attendance ; 
and all that this Bill did was to take 
off a fetter which that Act imposed not 
to create Life Peers, but to continue the 
attendance of those noble and learned 
Peers in that House after they had ceased 
to be Lords of Appeal. He, therefore, did 
not think that the political sarcasm which 
came from the noble and learned Lord 
opposite on that subject was well founded. 
He differed from that noble and learned 
Lord on the construction of the Act of 
Parliament, and further supported the 
clause in the Act because it did not con- 
tradict what that House did in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale. What the House 
objected to then was an assumed power 
on behalf of the Crown to make, without 
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authority given by Act of Parliament, 
any number of Life Peers. Under the 
Acts now in question the power is limited, 
and is a power to act under Statute. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
agree with the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Esher). Lord Blackburn 
was a Lord of Parliament exactly as the 
right reverend Prelates were, and was 
not a Peer for life. By the present Bill, 
Lord Blackburn would become a Peer 
for life, and he was glad that that would 
be so. If it were not that he desired 
that the Bill should be passed without 
delay, he should have asked that the 
measure might have been postponed, in 
order that they might have further time 
to consider its full scope and effect ; and 
he would suggest to his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor that he 
should consider whether the Bill could 
not be enlarged. 

Lorp THRING said, that, in his 
opinion, from the surroundings of the 
question, that it was the clear intention 
of Lord Cairns and the framers of the 
Act of 1876 that the Lords of Appeal 
should only sit and vote in the House as 
such during the time they held Office, 
and should not be Peers of Parlia- 
ment. This was clearly stated in the 
Act, and their dignity was described in 
the Act as that of a ‘‘ Lord of Parlia- 
ment,” an expression inconsistent with 
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their being Peers of Parliament. 
Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that he had 
only put forward the view that was main- 


tained by the very eminent Lord Chan- ; 
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of those who introduced the Bill of 1876, 
a great change. The Lords of Appeal 
were ex-officio Members, and were in the 
same position as the Bishops. This Bill 
would give them the position of Peers 
for life. It made that difference in their 
position, and he would not say that it 
was wrong. 

Toz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, they were all agreed 
that the Bill should be passed, and a 
question arose as to what was intended 
by the Act under which Lords of Appeal 
were appointed to their office. He 
thought that no person was less able to 
say what was the construction of an Act 
than the man who drew it; but he would 
not enter into an academic discussion of 
the point. The whole question seemed 
to be, whether a person appointed under 
the Act was a Peer, or was only a Lord 
of Appeal; and, whether the House was 
now asked to do anything inconsistent 
with what was done in 1876? The dis- 
cussion with regard to the creation of 
Lord Wensleydale as a Life Peer was 
an important but a different question. It 
was claimed to be in the power of the 
Crown to create Peers for life; but that 
the House objected to. This Bill did not 
appear to him to establish a precedent as 
to Life Peerages. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said he 
wished to point out that the Bishops 
could not sit in that House after they 
had resigned their sees. By resigning, 
they ceased to be Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House; the Lords of Appeal were 


cellor who introduced the Act and carried | in the same position, but this bill would 
it through their Lordships’ House, and | enable them to sit as Lords of Parlia- 
by the very able Attorney General ofthe ment for life. But could any one pretend 


then Government. If he had erred, he | 
had erred in their company; and, with | 
all respect to his noble and learned | 
Friend opposite (Lord Esher), he thought | 
that, according to the view of those who | 
introduced the Act, this Bill did make a 
difference. He did not say that the pro- | 
posal would have been on all fours with | 
what would have been done, if that 

House had permitted what was proposed | 
in the case of Lord Wensleydale to be 

done. But ke said that in order to meet 

the views of that House, it was insisted | 
that those Lords of Appeal would be’ 
Lords of Parliament only while they held 
their office, and that they would not sit 
in that House as Peers, but as Lords of 
Parliament in right of being Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary. The present Bill, 
however, did make, looking at the views 





that that would create Peers who were 
not Peers before ? 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said he would 
suggest to his noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor that the third 
reading of the Bill should not be pro- 
posed until some time next week, in order 
that they might have that matter dis- 
cussed more fully with a view to see 
whether its provisions could not be 
enlarged. But he now protested against 
the principle that they were to be guided 
on the question by what were the inten- 
tions of the framers and draughtsmen of 
the Act of 1876, however eminent they 
might be. They were to be guided 
solely by the intention of Parliament as 
expressed in the Act which it had passed, 


‘and that intention must be gathered 


from the terms of the Act itself. 
2M2 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Retired Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary may sit in House of Lords). 


Lorp DENMAN, in moving an Amend- 
ment on the clause, said, he proposed 
the power of sitting in the House of 
Commons, which was the right of every 
Trish Peer, because Mr. Macaulay had 
voted for a Master of the Rolls being, as 
before, eligible to sit in the House of 
Commons and opposed their exclusion, 
both as a Liberal, and as a Conserva- 
tive. His (Lord Denman’s) attention 
had also been called to the lamented 
death of Lord Deas—a retired Lord of 
Session. His Lordship was well known 
when at the Bar, engaged in cases in 
their Lordships’ House, but never was 
eligible for the House of Commons after 
he became a Lord of Session, or had 
retired. With regard to the creation of 
Lord Blackburn, the Prerogative of the 
Crown decided, and the consent of his 
Lordship was also requ site. 


Amendment moved, 

At end of clause, add (‘‘and if a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, after he has resigned his 
seat in this House, should be elected to sit for 
any county or borough in Ungland, or Scotland, 
or Wales, it shall be lawful for such Lord to sit 
and vote in the House of Commons, so long as 
he may remain a Member of Parliament, and if, 
ceasing to be a Member, it shall be lawful for 
him to return to his seat in the House of Lords 
for the remainder of his life.”’—(The Lord 
Denman.) 


Amendment negatired. 


Army 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 24, at the end of the clause, to 
add (*‘ and the expression ‘ high judicial office,’ 
as defined in the twenty-fifth section of the said 
Act, shall be deemed to include the office of 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.”)—(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 

Tur Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
thought there were some Members of 
their Lordships’ House qualified to sit 
and assist in the transaction of Judicial 
Business, who ought to be brought 
within the quorum clause of the Appel- 
lant Jurisdiction Act, quite as much as 
those whom the noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) proposed to bring 
within it. There was Lord Hobhouse, 
for example, who had acted for many 
years to the public advantage in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and who, at present, did not happen 
to come within the definition of the Act 
of Parliament as one of the persons 
having held high judicial office. He 
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thought the definition should be en- 
larged, so as to include all those persons 
nominated to be members of the Judicial 
Committee by Her Majesty under the 
Sign Manual, and who, for a reasonable 
period of time, had acted as Judges of 
Appeal in Council. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he fully 
concurred in the suggestion of the noble 
and learned Earl (the Earl of Selborne). 
The words in the Act of Parliament 
referred to would not have included 
Lord Kingsdown, one of the ablest 
Judges who had ever assisted their 
Lordships. He would have been able 
to sit, but not to be one of the quorum 
described. 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received on 7hursday next. 





(SIDE ARMS)—DEFECTIVE 
SWORD-BAYONETS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BALFOUR, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, What steps 
the authorities are about to take in order 
to ascertain who are responsible for 
having passed the defective sword-bayo- 
nets, and having taken them off the con- 
tractor’s hands; and, what was the con- 
tract price paid for them, said: My 
Lords, I am not animated in any way by 
a feeling of hostility tothe War Office; 
but it seems to me that the Question 
which stands in my name arises directly 
out of the answers given in this House 
and the other House of Parliament on 
Monday last. It seems to me that there 
are two manifest defects in the reply 
which was given by the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for War (Lord 
Harris). In the first place, it seems to 
me that he did not give any expression 
to what I think is the feeling of the 
majority of your Lordships, as to the 
great gravity of the state of things re- 
vealed in regard to the defective condi- 
tion of certain weapons which have 
been supplied to the different branches 
of Her Majesty’s Service. Secondly, 
there did not appear to be any expres- 
sion of an intention to find out who is 
really responsible for the admission of 
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these defective weapons into the hands 
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of officers and men. There can be no 
two opinions but that this is a very 
serious question, both for its own sake, 
and on account of the moral effect which 
it might produce, if the Army were to 
become afraid that the weapons served 
out to them were in a large measure de- 
fective. Therefore, I do not think it 
necessary for me to make any apology 
for bringing the matter before your 
Lordships. It is of the utmost import- 
ance, if possible, that we should find out 
who is responsible for what I think is a 
neglect of duty in allowing defective 
weapons of this nature to pass into use. 
If my noble Friend says that there is a 
more rigorous test demanded now than 
before, that may relieve individuals from 
blame ; but if he lays blame on the 
system, I shall be glad to hear that, in 
the future, that system is to be changed ; 
if the Department does not admit that 
the system is defective, then I think 
that the Department is bound to say 
who is responsible for not having put 
the weapons to the proper test. The 
contract price paid for these weapons is 
also a matter of great importance. I 
may be wrong with respect te the infor- 
mation that has reached me, to the 
effect that the prices of these sword 
bayonets were so low that it was practi- 
cally impossible for proper weapons to 
be supplied at the price paid for them. 
If that isa misapprehension, it will be 
for the noble Lord to state what was the 
price paid for the articles, and then any 
practical man will be able to say 
whether there would be a reasonable 
expectation that a good article could be 
supplied at that price. The noble Lord 
concluded by asking the Question of 
which he had given notice. 

Tuz Eart or MORLEY: Before 
the noble Lord answers the Question, I 
am anxious to say a few words. I do 
not know anything about the particular 
batch of bayonets, or cutlasses referred 
to; but I should like to tell your Lord- 
ships what I saw yesterday, because it 
shows, at any rate, that however severe 
a test may be to which these weapons 
are submitted, they will not, and cannot, 
resist treatment that any irresponsible 
people may subject them to. I happened 
to be at Enfield, yesterday, on business, 
with several Members connected with the 
Committee which is now sitting, who are 
well acquainted with metals and their 
working. I was not directly inquiring 
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into this, or any other technical subject, 
but into administration. While at 
Enfield, we looked very carefully into 
the tests which all sorts of swords, cut- 
lasses, and sword-bayonets are now 
subjected to. I think it was their 
unanimous opinion that those tests were 
extremely severe and satisfactory. The 
present tests are very much more severe 
than those formerly used. Two cutlasses 
were taken and put through all those 
tests, which were of three kinds—first, 
the striking test ; secondly, the bending 
test, which was of a severe character ; 
and, thirdly, the weight test—that was 
to say, how many pounds a weapon 
would bear without bending, and how 
many inches it would bend to every 
additional pound. These cutlasses passed 
through all those tests. Then we put 
one into a vice, and it was perfectly 
easy, when applying sufficient manual 
force, to bend it in any way you liked, 
and not merely to bend, but to break it. 
It is impossible that any steel will re- 
main unbroken, if sufficient force is ap- 
plied in a vice, or, even, if you bend it 
over your knee; and it is quite possible 
for a sword or cutlass to pass all the 
tests which are admitted to be satis- 
factory and stringent, and yet be unable 
to stand this severe treatment. It does 
not follow, however, that the article is 
bad, because it will not stand the par- 
ticular treatment to which it is subjected, 
and I venture to state that no steel 
which could possibly be made could 
stand such tests as that of the vice. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, with reference to the answer 
of my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for War on Monday, I would 
suggest that he would do better to give 
a candid answer and say that flexible 
swords which bend are better than 
brittle swords which break, rather than 
to endeavour to screen the Department. 
There was no precedent for flexible 
swords unless you went back to ancient 
history. Julius Cesar relates that 
some of the Gauls had swords which 
bent at every blow, and that they had 
to straighten them under their feet. 
What was involved was not the credit of 
this or previous Governments, but the 
safe equipment of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces of the Crown. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harazis): I 
can assure my noble Friend (Lord Stan- 
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ley of Alderley) that, so long as I re- 
present one, that it will not be my object 
to screen any Government Department. 
The reply which I made the other day 
was perfectly honest, and without any 
attempt to screenanyone. With regard 
to the Question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Balfour) I must point out to my noble 
Friend that, following upon my answer 
the other day, there is something more 
than a Question. There isan aseumption 
which I cannot admit in using the word 
‘* defective.” I am not at present pre- 
pared to admit that these sword-bayonets 
are defective. If it cannot be shown 
that they will not stand the test to which 
they were submitted in 1871, and which 
was considered at the time to be per- 
fectly sufficient, then I say the sword- 
bayonets are not defective. If it can be 
shown that they will not stand the test, 
I will admit that they are defective. At 
present, my information is that they will 
stand that test, but that a certain per- 
centage will not stand the increased test 
demanded of swords and sword-bayonets 
at the present day. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a great deal of interest taken in 
this subject. The noble Lord has fur- 
ther asked who is responsible for the 
issue of these sword -bayonets. In 
answer to that, I can only repeat what 
I stated the other day—that the Super- 
intendent of the Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory issued the cutlasses and the sword- 
bayonets on his own responsibility, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
were not up to the test when they were 
passed. The last contract price was 14s. 
each, including the scabbard. 





> 
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NAVY—H.M.S. “INDUS ”—DEFECTIVE 
SWORD-BAYONETS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or ERNE: My Lords, I 
have a Question, which is supplemen- 
tary to that which I put the other night ; 
but, after what we have heard from the 
noble Lord, I suppose I ought to strike 
out the words “ admittedly defective,” as 
the War Department do not appear to 
admit that they were defective. The 
Question I desire to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government is with reference to the 
auswer lately given by the Under Se- 
cretary of State for War, showing the 
admittedly defective state of the sword- 
bayonets supplied to H.M.S. Indus. 
Whether any complaints have been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty from command- 
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ing officers of other ships, and, if so. of 
what nature; what steps are the Ad- 
miralty about to take to ascertain 
whether any of Her Majesty’s ships on 
foreign stations have been supplied with 
defective sword-bayonets ; what was the 
test applied to the sword-bayonets found 
defective in H.M.S. Jndus; and to what 
extent are the Naval Authorities answer- 
able for the admission of these defective 
sword-bayonets into the Naval Service ? 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE (A Lorp tw 
Waitrne): My Lords, in answer to the 
first part of the Question, complaints 
have been received from the commanding 
officers of four ships, the Actire, Volage, 
Rover, and Devastation. Some cutlasses 
and sword - bayonets on the Active 
having been found defective in actual 
use, orders were given for about half of 
those on the ship to be tested as fol- 
lows :—The point of the sword was 
placed in the deck, and pressure applied 
at the handle until the point was turned 
about 50 degrees from the straight line. 
On being released, the whole of those 
marked “ defective’’ remained perma- 
nently out of the original line. Of the 
50 cutlasses tested on the ship, 34 were 
found defective; and of the 55 sword- 
bayonets tested, 40 were found defec- 
tive. The same course was followed on 
the Rover, when 45 out of 50 cutlasses 
were found defective, and 54 out of 55 
sword-bayonets. On the Volage, with 
the same test, 12 out of 50 cutlasses 
were reported defective, and 17 out of 
55 sword-bayonets. The following is 
the report from the Devastation, at 
Queensferry— 

“On examining sword-bayonets, it was found 
that many would bend like hoop-iron. Some 
could be bent easily by hand, and remain bent.” 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, the War Offtce has been com- 
municated with to know what steps they 
wish to be taken, sword-bayonets being 
a War Office store and not a naval. 
What was the test applied to the sword- 
bayonets found defective on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Jndus? The point of the 
sword was placed on the deck, and a 
fair pressure applied on the hilt; when 
this was released, a permanent deflec- 
tion of the blade existed. The point 
was then fixed in a vice, and the blade 
bent evenly round until it assumed the 
appearance ofa screw. As to the last part 
of the Question, I have to say that the 
Naval Authorities are in no way respon- 
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sible for the admission of these defective 
sword-bayonets into the Naval Service. 
When a new weapon is designed for the 
Naval Service, a pattern is sent to the 
Admiralty. If approved of, notification 
is made to the War Office, and there all 
responsibility ceases. The Naval Au- 
thorities are not consulted further. They 
are not consulted as to the wording of 
the specifications, as to the selection of 
the contractor, as to the details of the 
metal to be used, or as to the nature of 
the test to which the weapons are to 
be submitted before being accepted as 
serviceable weapons. Your Lordships 
will readily understand that the ap- 
proval of a pattern weapon is a very 
different thing from the approval of the 
weapons themselves. A pattern weapon 
would not be likely to exhibit inferiority, 
either of workmanship or metal. The 
Admiralty can, therefore, accept no 
responsibility of the admission of these 
defective weapons into the Naval Service. 

Lorp HARRIS: My Lords, I must 
be allowed a word in reply to what has 
been said by the noble Lord (Lord 
Balfour) with regard to these sword- 
bayonets. With respect to the tests, 
your Lordships have heard that the 
sword point was placed on the deck, and 
org was applied upon it until it 

ad obtained an angle of 50 degrees. 
I am not sure that your Lordships will 
be able to understand what an angle of 
50 degrees is. Certainly, we found very 
great difficulty about it at the War 
Office, and, having the advantage of his 
presence, I asked a distinguished naval 
officer to explain what was meant, and 
he was entirely unable to do so. But 
your Lordships will perceive that this 
was a purely arbitrary test, and it was 
not at all fair, inasmuch as it may have 
been a far greater test than the sword- 
bayonets were submitted to in 1871, and 
even a far more severe one than that to 
which they are submitted now. What 
fell from the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Morley) will show that the sub- 
sequent test of placing in a vice was 
positively unfair. I would ask any of 
your Lordships to go to any eminent 
sword manufacturer in this country, and 
ask him whether he considered it fair 
to put any sword to a stronger test than 
that which it was made to stand. I have 
seen a manufacturer bend a sword until 
the blade was shortened six inches, and 
when I asked him to bend it another 
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inch he declined, because, he said, it 
would be unfair. The test on these ships, 
therefore, may or may not have been a 
fair one. If it was a fair test, the War 
Office is perfectly ready to assume the 
responsibility ; but I would remind your 
Lordships that a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry is now sitting to inquire into 
the system by which ordnance stores 
were issued. There is also a Committee 
inquiring into the manufacture of ord- 
nance stores, and the terms of Reference 
will permit of the question of sword- 
bayonets being included. The Secretary 
of State has determined, further, to in- 
vestigate this matter by instituting an 
impartial inquiry on the spot. 

Lorpv DE ROS: I think that there 
exists an immense amount of red-tapeism 
connected with this subject, and it ap- 
pears to me very hard upon our soldiers 
and sailors that they may be called upon 
to go into action armed with weapons 
which they cannot rely upon. I hope 
that the Committee and the Royal Com- 
mission which the noble Lord has just 
mentioned will be able to throw some 
light upon the matter, and that the 
result will be that more. satisfactory 
weapons will be supplied to the Services 
in the future. 

Lorp BALFOUR: I think that the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for War (Lord Harris) has misappre- 
hended what I have said. I did not 
mean to charge him with indifference ; 
I only desired to state that, in the answer 
I gave, he did not seem to sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of the state 
of matters. 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, it is obvious that one of the state- 
ments made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment—that made by my noble Friend 
(Lord Elphinstone)—contains some very 
startling revelations. I wish to know 
whether any previous discoveries of this 
nature have been made, or whether 
these are the only defective weapons 
found ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I think that 
this is somewhat a wide Question, and 
I must request that Notice may be given 
of it. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH : I wish to 
ask, whether there is not reason to sup- 
im that these weapons had become 

efective by reason of the alterations 
which had been made in them from 
cutlasses ? 
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Lorpv HARRIS: That is not the 

opinion of the authorities at the Small 

Arms Factory; but it is possible: and 

the question will be tested by chemical 

process. 

House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a —— 
‘en o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— New Memaers Sworn —The 
Right honbie. George Joachim Goschen, for 
the Borough of St. George’s, Hanover Square ; 
Timothy Michael Healy, esquire, for the 
North Longford Division of the County of 
Longford ; John Gordon Swift MacNeill, 
esquire, for the South Donegal Division of 
the County of Donegal; Edward Joseph 
Kennedy, esquire, for the South Sligo Divi- 
sion of the County of Sligo. 

Setecrt Commirrees — Public Petitions, Mr. 
James Campbell disch. ; Mr. Dalrymple 
added ; Public Accounts, Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth added. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Brixton Market, put off; Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Various Powers).* 

Puntic Birrts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) * [164]; 
City of London Fire Inquests * [165]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
exmen Gunmen 
BRIXTON MARKET BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to move, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
this day six months, and in doing so I 
shall have to ask the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments while I state 
my reasons for objecting to the Bill. 
In the first place, this is not a Market 
Bill at all. It makes no provision what- 
ever in the shape of market require- 
ments. Secondly, there is no necessity 
for a market in this locality. As far as 
I have been able to gather, the Bill 
is in reality a Land Appropriation Bill. 
There was an Act of Parliament passed 
about 80 years ago, called the Rush 
Common Act, which gave a certain 
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frontage to the Brixton Road, and 
made provision that no building should 
be erected upon it thereafter. A clause 
in this Market Bill gives to the Com- 
pany who are promoting it power to 
cover the frontage with market build- 
ings. Since the opposition to the Bill 
has become known, the promoters of the 
measure have offered to surrender their 
claim to this open space, but it is only 
a surrender in name, and in reality is 
no surrender at all. They would still 
retain if not complete, almost complete, 
authority to do what they like with the 
land in question. The latest proposal 
of the promoters is that they should 
enclose this space themselves, in garden 
patches, but that, at the same time, 
they should have the right of cutting 
two very wide roads through this 
narrow strip of land, which would not 
be half the size it is now; while in 
regard to the small plots they propose 
to enclose, the House would surrender 
to the Company complete authority and 
control over them. I sincerely hope 
that no hon. Member, by reciting the 
concessions, or so-called concessions, 
which the promoters propose to make, 
will succeed in leading the House 
astray, or induce them to believe that 
the inhabitants of Brixton would still 
enjoy their ancient rights over this 
property. Looking at the question 
in its proper light, I wish to make 
it clearly understood by the House 
that if it was only this narrow 
strip of land that was involved, the 
question would not be so important as 
it really is. But, as a matter of fact, 
there are many acres of land farther 
south which are under the same Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1806, and if the 
House of Commons concedes to the 
Brixton Market Company the pro- 
visions now asked for, it would be 
unable to deny to other Companies who 
might propose to take possession and 
cover with buildings other lands farther 
south upon the Brixton Road. And 
now, Sir, with regard to the scheme for 
establishing a market, apart from the 
question of the land. As a matter of 
fact, there is no market at all wanted in 
the district. I have lived for 12 years 
only a few minutes’ walk from the site 
which the Bill proposes to appropriate, 
and therefore I know personally what 
the necessities of the case are, if there 
are any. The only necessity that 




















Brixton 
actually exists is to provide some 
place where the costermongers may 
expose their goods for e. But 
there is no provision whatever in 
this Bill for that class of market 

eople. So far as I can gather, the 
Bill simply provides for the erection of a 
series of colonnades for fancy shops, with 
which I am able to say that the district 
is more than well supplied already. Not 
one inch of space is set apart for coster- 
mongers and street hawkers, who are 
the only people who, at the present mo- 
ment, need protection in that part of 
London. I do not propose to occupy the 
time of the House at any greater length 
than I can help; but, in order to show 
the House how little the scheme is re- 
quired in the neighbourhood, I must 
mention the fact that no one interested 
in the locality is engaged in the promo- 
tion of the Bill. There are only three 
names mentioned in the measure of 
those who are to be Directors of the 
proposed Company, and I am told that 
one of them comes from India, another 
from Ceylon, and the third, I was given 
to understand, at first came from Por- 
tugal, but I havesince been informed that 
he is resident somewhere in London; 
but few, if any, of the residents in the 
neighbourhood have asked for or desired 
the proposed scheme, and that fact 
should, I think, of itself be sufficient to 
condemn the Bill. But there is one 
other appeal I wish to make to the 
House, and it is this. A portion of 
land in the vicinity of the Brixton Road 
was dedicated to the inhabitants by the 
Act of 1806, and provision was made 
that a wide open space should be main- 
tained on one side of the main road. 
But, at the present moment, we have no 
single authority in London to stand up 
in defence of that Act, and we are at the 
absolute mercy of any Company-mongers 
who have selfish objects of their own to 
carry out. I should have thought that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
have afforded us their protection. I do 
not see the hon. Baronet the Chairman 
of the Board (Sir James M ‘Garel-Hogg) 
in his place, but the Metropolitan Board 
of Works appear to be either incapable 
or careless so far as the proposals con- 
tained in this Bill are concerned. Then, 
again, the Lambeth Vestry, which is the 
immediate Local Body that ought to pro- 
tect us, is itself pervaded by land-grab- 
bers, and is not fi 
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steps to frustrate such an encroachment 
as this. I may tell the House that so 
extensive is the system of land-grabbing 
in that part of London, that if a resident 
were to leave his house unprotected for 
a day, it is scarcely too much to say that 
on returning home at night he would 
find a cottage built in his front garden. 
That is scarcely an exaggeration of 
things that are now taking place, and 
in regard to which we have in vain ap- 
pealed for protection from the Metro- 
litan Board of Works. We hope, 
owever, that even yet we may be pro- 
tected by some Metropolitan authority 
against these encroachments. I have no 
doubt that much mischief would be done 
if it were not for the exceptional effi- 
ciency af the police in that part of Lon- 
don. Then, Sir, I appeal very earnestly 
to the House of Commons to protect the 
people of South London from so gross a 
proposal to encroach upon their rights 
as is contained in this Bill; and, in 
doing so, I would call the attention of 
hon. Members to the fact that this is 
not in the least degree a Party question. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
who sits for the Brixton Division of 
Lambeth (Mr. Baggallay), adjoining 
which Division I myself reside, has un- 
dertaken to second my Amendment. I 
have been informed that urgent appeals 
have been made to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to put his name on the back 
of the Bill, but that he refused to do so 
because the inhabitants were opposed to 
it. Lunderstand that the promoters also 
applied to the hon. Gentleman who—I 
do not like to say represents me in this 
House (Mr. Bristowe), but who, at least, 
sits for the Division in which I am a 
voter—-but that hon Gentleman also very 
wisely refused to put his name on the 
back of the Bill. The promoters did not 
invite me to do so, because they probably 
knew that I should oppose the measure. 
They obtained the signature and sanc- 
tion of two of my hon. Friends, who 
have allowed their names to appear on 
the Bill; but I venture to say that, if 
those hon. Gentlemen had known the 
real nature of the proposal, and the 
opposition there is to it by the people 
who live in the neighbourhood, they 
would at once have refused their sanc- 
tion to this attempt to rob the inhabi- 
tants of their common rights. I must 
apologize for trespassing so long upon 
the time of the House upon a Private 
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Bill; but I earnestly hope that all 
Parties in the House will join hands in 
protecting the great mass of the in- 
habitants of London, who at present 
have no protection, except that which is 
afforded to them by the House of Com- 
mons, from such encroachments upon 
their rights and privileges as are in- 
volved in this Bill. I beg, Sir, to move 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
this duy six months. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY (Lambeth, Brix- 
ton): I rise to second the Motion which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Not- 
tingham has made. I believe that, in 
doing so, I am acting in behalf of my 
entire constituency. I have taken some 
trouble to ascertain the feeling of the 
people residing in the neighbourhood, 
and of the tradesmen there, and I am 
fully able to endorse what my hon. 
Friend has said—that this is not a 
question of party or class, but that all 
parties and all classes in Brixton are 
unanimously against this proposal—in 
the first prs because they say that a 
market of this character is not wanted ; 
and, in the next, that the measure is an 
infringement of their rights. They have 
affirmed their opinion by presenting, 
through me, two Petitions against the 
Bill, signed by nearly 6,000 persons 
living in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The Vestry of the parish of Lambeth 
are unanimously against it, and have 
resolved to present a Petition to this 
House in opposition. The question 
of whether or not a market is re- 
quired is, of course, one which might 
be considered by a Committee upstairs, 
and might be a very fit and proper 
question to send before a Committee, 
provided there were no other grounds 
of opposition ; but there are other and 
very important objections. One of the 
most important is the proposal which is 
contained in it to take possession of a long 
strip of ground which is now covered 
with trees, shrubs, grass, and flowers, 
. and to devote that land to building and 
other purposes. Itisright to say that an 
undertaking has been given by the pro- 
moters that, if they are allowed to take 
this piece of land, they do not propose 
to build uponit. Perhaps, at first sight, 
that undertaking might appear to meet 
the objections of the opponents of the 
Bill; but I wish to point out that the 
promoters only propose not to build 
upon it. They do not undertake that 
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they will not cut any number of roads 
through it; they do not undertake that 
they will not cut down every tree upon 
it; that they will not take up every 
shrub, remove all the grass, and so cover 
the space as to be able to carry on the 
business of a market upon it, although 
they place no building or fixed erec- 
tion upon it. It would be quite possible 
for them to put shanties and coster- 
mongers’ barrows, and do other things 
which would be equally, and perhaps 
more, objectionable to the inhabitants 
of Brixton than the building of good 
houses and shops upon that strip of 
land. The Circular issued by the pro- 
moters this morning in support of tho 
Bill points out the concessions which 
the promoters are willing to make; but 
my objection is that, even with tho 
Amendments which they propose to in- 
troduce, it would still take away from 
the inhabitants a piece of land dedicated 
to them by an Act of Parliament 89 
years ago. Tocut down the trees and 
shrubs which now exist upon this spot, 
and to destroy the garden ground, would 
give to the land the must unsightly ap- 
pearance; but, in addition to that, it 
would be in the power of the Company 
to cut roads through it, and cover the 
rest with temporary sheds and stalls, as 
a market for the sale of goods. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Notting- 
ham has alluded to the fact that the 
promoters of the scheme have no in- 
terest in the district, and that no in- 
habitant of Brixton is taking an active 
part init. I have made every inquiry 
as to the promotion of the Bill, and I 
have thoroughly satisfied myself that the 
desire for the Bill is not local. The mea- 
sure comesfrom certain people—whether 
from India, Ceylon, or elsewhere, I know 
not; but this I do know, that it is not 
supported by any person who has a 
genuine interest in the locality. It 
emanates from gentlemen who may be 
able to satisfy a Committee upstairs of 
their bona fides; but we have no assur- 
ance that, as soon as they secured the 
passing of the Bill, they would not put 
up temporary shops and shanties, and 
then seek to cover over other open spaces 
for the purposes of their own private 
profit. Believing that the Bill is not 
required ; that it is promoted by people 
who have no connection with the neigh- 
bourhood ; that there has been no public 
meeting in the locality in support of it, 
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and that any Petition in favour of it 
has only received the signatures of a few 
costermongers, I feel it my duty to second 
the Motion for the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,’? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Broadhurst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN or tne METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD or WORKS (Sir 
James M‘Garet Hoce) (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I had not intended to take 
any part whatever in this debate, be- 
cause I had not considered the merits of 
the Bill, either in one way or the other. 
I have myself, generally speaking, sup- 
ported the diffusion of markets through- 
out the Metropolis and elsewhere, be- 
lieving their extension to be for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. I lay that 
down as a general principle. But in re- 
gard to this particular scheme, if the hon. 
Gentleman had not referred to me, and 
suggested that I and my colleagues upon 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
either incapable or careless, so far as 
the discharge of our duties is concerned, 
I should not have risen now. I wish 
the hon. Member to know that the Me- 
tropolitan Board, and I, as its Chairman, 
have no wish to act in any way against 
the law. We never attempt, in any 
shape or form, to interfere with interests 
with which we have nothing to do. A 
Question was asked the other night 
about lines of frontage ; but, as regards 
that Question, it is impossible for the 
Metropolitan Board to go against exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament. In this case 
an Act of Parliament has been passed 
which deals with this land; and so long 
as the law is clearly laid down and de- 
fined, I am of opinion that the Metro- 
politan Board pursue a wise course in 
attempting no interference with the law 
as laid down by Parliament. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I would ask the House to reject this 
Bill on a much wider ground than that 
which has been taken by the Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment. It 
will be within the knowledge of some 
hon. Members that I obtained a some- 
what voluminous Return in regard to 
market rights and tolls in the last Parlia- 
ment. I propose to bring the subject 
before the House, in the shape of a Re- 
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solution, in two or three weeks’ time; and 
I would ask the House in the meantime 
not to confer upon any private body the 
right of collecting tolls or of creating new 
rivileges in connection with markets. 
t is upon that ground that I ask the 
House not to assent to the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 
INDIA—THE PUNJAB—FORCED 
LABOUR, &c. 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether Begar or forced labour 
is still compulsory in Kulu (Punjab), 
although ordered to be discontinued since 
last August; whether the Assistant 
Commissioner has issued an order com- 
pelling the Zemindars of Kulu to carry 
the road overseer’s baggage without any 
remuneration whatsoever, and whether 
other subordinate officials enjoy the same 
privilege ; what is the number of deaths 
that have occurred among the Zemindars 
living at high elevations ordered down 
into the valleys during the heats of 
summer; and, whether the upper valley 
is still unprovided with dispensaries, 
schools, and post offices ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In Kulu, which is in a very backward 
state of civilization, it is thought that 
the administration of the country would 
break down without some form of forced 
labour. The practice has, therefore, been 
regulated, not abolished, as stated in the 
Question. All forced labour, except that 
necessary for maintaining existing roads, 
is to be paid for at its fair market value. 
The Secretary of State has noinformation . 
as to the specific orders referred to. But 
the task of carrying the road overseer’s 
baggage on a tour of inspection would 
be part of the labour necessary for main- 
taining existing roads. No deaths have 
been reported to the Secretary of State 
as having occurred from the causes 
referred to. The district of Kulu has a 
post office, two dispensaries, and six 
schools. ‘The latter are ill-provided with 
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scholars, aithough attending school is 
regarded as forced labour and exempts 
the parents of the children from any 
further demand. 


HARBOUR OF REFUGE—LUNDY 
ISLAND. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade has been 
called to the serious and lamentable loss 
of life by shipwreck, especially during 
the last six months, in and near the 
Bristol Channel; and, whether any 
scheme or proposal is under considera- 
tion for the construction of a Harbour of 
Refuge at Lundy Island, or some other 
suitable place, as a means of minimizing 
the risks to shipping on that part of our 
coast ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Yes. The attention of the Board of 
Trade has been called to the serious and 
lamentable loss of life in the Bristol 
Channel. For a Harbour of Refuge, as 
distinguished from acommercial harbour, 
there are considerations which seem to 
= out to the suitability of Lundy; 

ut of recent years the general policy of 
creating such harbours at the public 
expense has been discountenanced ; and, 
in view of the difficulties which surround 
this subject, the Board of Trade do not 
see their way to make or to entertain at 
present any proposal such as that sug- 
gested in the hon. Member’s Question. 


EGYPT—ABOLITION OF THE 
** CORVEE.”’ 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
correct that the French Government have 
refused their assent to the financial 
arrangements necessary for the abolition 
of the corvée in Egypt ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
. STATE (Sir James Ferevssoy) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It is not correct to say 
that the French Government refused 
their assent to the financial arrangements 
necessary for the abolition of the corvée 
in Egypt; and the Under Secretary of 
State for India contradicted the state- 
ment in the debate upon the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
Oremer). The French Government were 
not satisfied with some of the Articles of 
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the proposed Decree for the abolition ofthe 
corvée ; and it was apprehended that the 
consequent delay would necessitate the 
calling out of the peasantry to clear the 
canals. Since that debate, a telegram 
has been received stating that the French 
Government have now signified their 
adhesion to the Decree on certain con- 
ditions ; that an arrangement is probable, 
and that if arrived at within a few days 
it would still be in time to prevent corvée 
work being actually begun. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—INSANITARY CON- 
DITION OF BATTERSEA PARK. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the insanitary condition of the Orna- 
mental Water in Battersea Park ; and, 
if so, whether he can see his way to 
have it remedied before the summer 
months ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunket) (Dublin University): My at- 
tention has been called to the state of 
the Ornamental Water in Battersea 
Park. Iam informed that the shallow 
portion of the Lake was cleaned out last 
spring ; that the water of the remainder 
is comparatively deep; and that there is 
a considerable change in it twice each 
day, owing to the action of the tide; 
and I am assured by my officers, who 
have reported upon the matter, that it 
is not in an insanitary state, and that 
no smell can be perceived from it. It 
would cost, at least, £2,000 to clean out 
the deep part of the Lake; and I regret 
to say 1 have not got the money. 


SEA FISHINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT— 
DEFECTIVE OPERATIONS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary for 
Scotland, Whether he is aware that, in 
consequence of the non-issue of an 
Order in Council, and of books and in- 
structions to the Collectors of Customs 
in Scotland, the Sea Fishings (Scotland) 
Act, passed eight months ago, is in- 
operative; and, whether these Collec- 
tors refuse to register mortgages pre- 
pared under the Act when presented to 
them ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I am quite aware that, in consequence 
of the unavoidable delay in issuing the 
Order in Council, the Act referred to is 
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unworkable, and that no mortgages 
under the Act can yet be registered. 
The Order in Council is now in the 

rinter’s hands. I may remind the hon. 
Momber of the answer I gave the 
other day to the hon. Meimnber for West 
Perthshire (Sir Donald Currie), in which 
I expressed my great disappointment at 
the delay which has occurred, and 
pointed out the reasons of it. 
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ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES FOR 
QUEENSLAND. 

CoroneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement which appeared in Zhe 
Standard of the 7th instant, alleging 
that a tender for 500,000 cartridges for 
Queensland having been sent in to the 
War Office an hour or two too late, the 
order was given toa German; and, whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the 
statement ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or Tue 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: There is an abso- 
lute rule in the War Office that if a time 
is fixed for the reception of tenders, 
those received later are not considered. 
The contract in question was given to a 
well-known firm, whose tender was’ the 
lowest, and, I may add, considerably 
lower than that of the firm to which 
reference is made in the statement in 
The Standard newspaper. The patent 
is, I understand, a German one; but 
the firm whose tender was accepted 
have positively assured the Director of 
Contracts that the metal for the cart- 
ridges will be rolled at Birmingham, and 
the cartridges made on their own pre- 
mises. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask what is the name of the firm ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: Messrs. Latimer, 
Clark, Muirhead, and Co., of West 
Street, Millwall. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask whe- 
ther Messrs. ‘Latimer, Clark, Muirhead, 
and OCo., are not merely a commission 
house, acting as agents for a firm at 
Carlsruhe, and themselves employing 
only 16 hands, and no mechanics among 
them ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: I cannot say 
what number of men they have in their 
employment; but if the hon. Gentleman 
will put the Question on the Paper, I 
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will endeavour to answer it. I am 
assured that they manufacture their own 
goods, though the patent is German. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BARROW. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
ord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 

is yet in a position to state the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Drainage of the River 

Barrow ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicnaEt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The hon. Member must be under some 
mistake. The Royal Commission has 
made no recommendation on the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR: I am 
speaking of the Royal Commission which 
reported last year. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Oh! That was not a Royal Commission 
at all. I thought the hon. Member re- 
ferred to the Commission now sitting, 
to which, last Session, I stated that this 
question would be referred. The pre- 
vious Commission reported and made 
recommendations, to which the Govern- 
ment did not feel able to give effect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Are 
we to understand that the Report of the 
Commission, which was appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant last year, which 
sat for several months, took evidence 
and made recommendations, has now 
been referred to another Commission ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH : 
That is so, Sir, for the simple reason 
that we have not been able to carry out 
their recommendations. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights have re- 
cently issued a printed tender form to . 
traders for the supply of clothing for the 
officers and officials generally under the 
Board, which contained the following 
provision — 

“That all clothing supplied shall be made 
from cloths approved of and manufactured by 
Messrs. William Lupton and Co., Leeds, and 
numbered 500, 501, 502, and 503 respectively, 
samples of which are to be seen at this office ;”” 


whether this provision has his sanction ; 
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and, whether he will cause that tender to 
be withdrawn and a fresh one issued 
open to all trades who may wish to ten- 
der for the contract ? 

Tar SECRETARY ro tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Biron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, Kast Toxteth): The Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights inform me 
that they advertised for samples of blue 
pilot and other cloths used in their ser- 
vice, the result being that nine firms 
sent in patterns of various kinds of 
tweeds, serges, &c. The samples were 
duly submitted to the officers of the 
Board and an experienced expert, a 
cloth buyer for one of the large mercan- 
tile houses in Dublin, and they unani- 
mously selected the samples of Messrs. 
Lupton and Co. as the only ones suitable 
to the uirements of the Commis- 
sioners. Under these circumstances the 
Board of Trade do not propose to 
interfere. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) —STATE- 
AIDED AND NON-STATE-AIDED 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the Secretary for Scotland, 
The number of children attending State- 
aided and non-State-aided schools in 
Scotland, when School Boards came into 
operation in 1873, and the number of 
children attending State-aided and non- 
State-aided schools in Scotland in 
1885 ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
Certain statistics in regard to the first 
point upon which information is desired 
were given by the Board of Education 
in their first Report. As the Depart- 
ment have only statistics relating to in- 
spected schools, I fear that I cannot give 
the information desired as to the com- 
parative statistics. 


CROFTERS’ ACT—SHEEP FARMS AND 
DEER FORESTS (SCOTLAND). 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked the Secretary for Scotland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
proposal to turn the extensive sheep- 
farm of Garbat, Ben Wyvis, into a deer 
forest; and, whether it is the intention 
of the Government, having regard to the 
pressing demand of the native popula- 
tion for the restoration of the land for 


Mr. P. 0 Brien 
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productive purposes, to take any steps 
to prevent the afforesting of any addi- 
tional lands, or the disafforesting of such 
arable and pastoral portions of the 
present forests as might be beneficially 
occupied by people from the congested 
districts of the Highlands ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 
Thave no information on the first point. 
On the second, I may remind the hon. 
Member that, under the provisions of 
the Crofters’ Act, so far as the people in 
the locality are concerned, land under 
deer is more available for the purpose 
of increasing the size of holdings than 
land under sheep. As regards the use 
of land under deer to relieve the con- 
gestion of distant parts of the High- 
lands, I presume the wish of the hon. 
Member — though the wording of his 
Question fails to express it—is that the 
Government should introduce a measure 
for enabling the population of over- 
crowded districts to migrate on to land 
now occupied by deer. I cannot enter 
fully into the arguments in favour of or 
against such a scheme, nor is it neces- 
sary, as I am not aware that there exists 
any large population in the congested 
districts anxious to leave their native 
place, and provided with the capital. 
without which any such scheme would 
prove a disastrous failure. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA (SCOTLAND). 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, considering that 
there are about 1,700 Lewismen con- 
nected with the Militia, who are an- 
nually sent for training to Dingwall and 
Fort George for a period of six weeks or 
two months, and whose travelling ex- 
penses and loss of time in going and 
returning means a considerable sum of 
money, it would not be better that these 
men should be trained at Stornoway, 
and thus save the time and money use- 
lessly wasted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The question of training on the main- 
land of Militiamen from the Islands is 
one of great difficulty, and I believe a 
great deal may be said on both sides of 
the question. I can only at present say 
that I will inquire further into it. 


























NAVY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
NAVAL RESERVE (SCOTLAND). 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether, considering that 
there are thousands of boys and young 
men in Lewis willing and anxious to 
enter the Naval Reserve, he will enter- 
tain the idea of having a training ship 
stationed in Stornoway, or cruising about 
the Highland ports, as recommended by 
the Crofters’ Commission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hawmitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
is a battery at present stationed at 
Stornoway for the purpose of receiving 
and training volunteers for the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and that has proved 
hitherto quite sufficient for all purposes. 
Therefore, it is not proposed to provide 
a training ship, as suggested in the 
Question. As many men as are wanted 
for the Second Class Reserve can now 
be obtained. 


CROFTERS’ COMMISSION—LEWIS AND 
SKYE CROFTERS. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Secretary for Scot- 
land, Whether he is aware, or, if not 
aware, whether he will make inquiry as 
to the allegation that a great many of 
the Crofters in Lewis and Skye are un- 
able to make their applications to the 
Crofters’ Commission, through inability 
to pay the preliminary fees; and, in the 
event of this allegation being found true, 
whether he can see his way in such cases 
to dispense with the ordinary fees ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 
I was not aware that any such allega- 
tion had been made ; I will inquire into 
the matter, and, if necessary, communi- 
cate with the Treasury, by whom, under 
the Crofters’ Act, the scale of fees fixed 
by the Crofters’ Commission has been 
approved. 

INDIA (MADRAS)—THE CONFLAGRA- 
TION. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the attention of 
the Seeretary of State has been direc- 
ted to the alleged conduct of the 
Coroner of Madras, who, after the 
recent fires at Madras, in which 300 


bodies were left on the night of the 
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31st December, deferred the inquest till 
mid-day of the Ist of January, thus 
causing danger of mischief from putre- 
faction in that hot climate ; and, 
whether he will call the attention of the 
Governor of Madras to the matter ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State’s attention has not 
been specially directed to the delay in 
holding the inquest at the late fire in 
Madras till the hon. Baronet gave Notice 
of this Question. The circumstances of 
that lamentable accident have received 
the most careful attention from the Go- 
vernment of Madras, and the Secretary 
of State has no reason to think that the 
time at which the inquest was held has 
escaped their observation; but the at- 
tention of the Governor of Madras shall 
be specially directed to the matter. 


ADMIRALTY—“ OLD AND UNSERVICE- 
ABLE STORES.” 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ Old and Un- 
serviceable”’ in the tullowing advertise- 
ment of a sale from Zhe Zimes ; whether 
the clothes, &c., proposed to be sold are 
all damaged, and the provisions are no 
longer fit for human beings— 

“ Royal Victoria Victualling Yard, 

‘Deptford. ‘Tuesday, March Ist. 

“Old and Unserviceable Stores, including 
8,300 lb. salt pork and beef, 2,040 lb. suet and 
cook’s fat, 823 Ib. candles and candle grease, 
7,100 lb. biscuit and biscuit dust, 6,000 Ib. flour, 
2,500 lb. sugar and sugar sweepings, 2,200 
gallons ale and stout, 452 bottles ditto, 162 
bottles wine, 1,582 1b. raisins and currants, 1,809 
lb. preserved soups, vegetables, &c., 1,271 Ib. 
pickles, 1,672 great coats, 1,183 frocks and 
tunics, 565 pairs trousers, 1,432 haversacks, 
1,098 pairs leggings, 929 yards cloth, duck 
flannel, serge, &c., 21 yards gold lace, 28 flush- 
ing jackets, 571 pairs boots and shoes, 224 pairs 
stockings, 518 shirts, 123 beds, 89 blankets, 120 
tons iron and iron hooping, 66 iron, &c. tanks, 
a large quantity of seamen’s and marine clothing, 
transport bedding, ‘horse gear, hospital stores, 
cooperage articles, and numerous other effects.”’ 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
expression ‘‘ Old and Unserviceable ”’ is 
that generally used when advertising 
the sale of obsolete Government stores. 
There is an annual sale of victualling 
stores at Deptiord, consisting mainly of 
the damaged stocks of this class of stores 
which have been returned to that yard 
from Her Majesty’s ships serving in all 
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parts of the world during the past year. 
No provisions which are “ unfit for 
human food ” are ever advertised for 
sale. Those advertised consist of pro- 
visions that have fallen below the 
standard established for Her Majesty’s 
Service, and which it is not considered 
desirable to re-issue. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): 
With regard to these 162 bottles of 
wine, I wish to ask whether their being 
old would not render them rather more 
serviceable ? 


. No reply. 


BURMAH—THE RUBY MINES EXPEDI- 
TION—MESSRS. STREETER. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the application, in con- 
sequence of which one of the represen- 
tatives of Messieurs Streeter was autho- 
rized to accompany the Ruby Mines 
Expedition, was in writing, and to whom 
it was addressed; and, whether any 
written communication as to the leasing, 
or renting, or working the Ruby Mines 
has been received by the Government, 
or communicated to the Government, 
from Messieurs Streeter, or any person 
on their behalf; and, if so, what reply, 
if any, has been made by or with the 
knowledge of the Government ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The application of Mr. Streeter, junior, 
to accompany the Ruby Mines Expedi- 
tion was made and assented to in Bur- 
mah. The Secretary of State is not 
aware in what form it was made. Com- 
munications between Mr. Streeter and 
other applicants, and the Government of 
India, as to leasing or working the Ruby 
Mines, took place in the spring of last 
year. Such negotiations were subse- 
quently suspended, pending inquiries on 
the spot. It is, therefore, impossible, 
at the present time, to make any com- 
munication to the House as to the nature 
of any offers made, or of the replies of 
the Government of India. 


ARMY—DEFECTIVE WEAPONS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the fact that very recently, on the re- 
turn of a battery of Artillery from India, 
the swords were tested, and every one 
ailed to stand the test ? 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Tut SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
THE ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) 
(Exeter) (who replied) said: The event 
referred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion has not been reported to either the 
War Office or the India Office. If he 
can give me any information on the sub- 
ject, the matter shall have immediate 
attention. 


ARMY—PRACTICE IN USE OF THE 
REVOLVER. 
CorvoxnsEr HUGHES-HALLETT 


(Rochester) (for Mr. Brooxrretp) (Sus- 
sex, Rye) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he is aware that 
Warrant Officers, Staff Sergeants, and 
other soldiers armed with the revolver, 
are put through an annual course of 
practice with that weapon, while Com- 
missioned Officers are not given any 
training of the same kind; and, whe- 
ther, if such is the case, he will consider 
the desirability of prescribing an annual 
course of revolver practice for all Regi- 
mental Officers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
All soldiers of whose equipment a re- 
volver forms a part, go through an an- 
nual course of instruction in the use of 
that weapon. No course is prescribed 
for commissioned officers; but instruc- 
tion in the use of the revolver is now 
given to officers who attend the School 
of Musketry at Hythe. My hon. Friend’s 
suggestion as to prescribing an annual 
course for officers is well worthy of con- 
sideration; and I will refer it to the 
Military Authorities. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—HOLBORN 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. NEWNESS (Cambridge, E.. 
Newmarket) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he is aware that, on the bitterly 
cold night of 12-13th January,a woman 
and her two infant children, in a half- 
starved condition, were refused admit- 
tance to the Holborn Workhouse, and 
that, had they not been taken to the 
police station, and there fed and 
warmed, they might have died of cold 
and hunger; and whether he will take 
steps to so alter the administration of 
the Poor Law, so that such an incident 
may be made impossible ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
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facts with regard to the case alluded 
to have been inquired into by the 
Guardians. It appears that the woman 
referred to, who was accompanied by 
her sister, applied for admission to the 
workhouse after midnight, and that she 
was then told that, as she had no order 
of a relieving officer, she should go to 
the casual ward, which was within a 
distance of less than one-third of a 
mile. In about a quarter of an hour 
she returned without her sister, and on 
being again told that she should go to 
the casual ward, she in strong language 
refused to do so. She was found by a 
policeman about half an hour after- 
wards lying on the pavement, and as 
she was again refused admission, she 
was taken to the station, where she was 
charged with being without any visible 
means of subsistence. It is admitted 
by the woman that she had been in the 
neighbourhood all the day, and there 
would appear to have been no sufficient 
reason why, if she was destitute, she 
should have deferred applying until 
after midnight for relief for herself and 
her children, or why she did not go to 
the casual ward, where she would have 
been at once admitted. There is a con- 
flict of evidence as to whether the 
policeman told the porter, when he 
found the woman on the pavement, that 
she had been drinking; she herself only 
admits having shared three half-pints 
of beer. Whatever blame, however, 
may attach to the woman herself, it is 
very much to be regretted that she and 
her children should have been allowed 
to lie on the pavement on a cold night 
in consequence of having been refused 
admission to the workhouse; and the 
porter has been censured by the 
Guardians for not having called the 
attention of the matron to the case. I 
may observe that there is ample accom- 
modation in the casual wards of the 
Metropolis, and that it rarely happens 
that two-thirds of the beds in these 
wards are occupied. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
LURD CHARLEMONT’S ESTATE — 
ACTION OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lurd Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he will state tothe 
Hceuse the precise nature of the proceed- 
ings of the police with reference to Lord 
Charlemont’s estate, and what the 
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action on their part was which led 
to the report that they had visited 
the houses of respectable Protestant 
farmers, inquired if they had paid their 
rent, and asked when their rent would 
be paid; that they had followed the 
Secretary of the Tenants’ Committee 
from house to house to ascertain what 
his business was; that they had made 
suggestions to the Protestant tenants as 
to the payment of their rents; and that 
they visited Mr. Arthur Byrne, the 
Chairman of the tenants’ meeting, and 
subjected him to annoyance ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuatt Hicks-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
All the police dié in the matter was to 
make some inquiries from Mr. Arthur 
Byrne as to when certain meetings were 
to be held at which it was deemed 
desirable that some police should be 
present. I cannot allege any other 
reason for the reports. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
“QUEEN v. DILLON.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, in the case of the ‘‘ Queen v. 
John Dillon, M.P.,”’ and others, now 
pending, the accused having been re- 
turned for trial in the City of Dublin, 
the Crown have sent, or intend sending, 
up the Bills of Indictment before the 
Grand Jury of the County of Dublin ; 
whether the Crown originally com- 
menced the proceedings in the County of 
Galway, and abandoned that venue in 
favour of the City of Dublin; whether 
there is any precedent in recent years 
for the action of the Government in 
sending up the bills in the county, except 
the case of the York Street riots, when 
the change was made at the wish of the 
accused, who were Orangemen; and, 
what the reasons were which induced 
the Government to change the venue? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: Some of 
the traversers in the case referred to 
having been arrested under a warrant 
in Galway, it was deemed expedient to 
take steps to have them and others re- 
turned for trial in the City of Dublin, 
where the Plan of — was ori- 
ginally published. A bill has been sent 
up to the Grand Jury of the County of 
Dublin, pursuant to a law which exists 
both in England and Ireland, and the 
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value of which has been recognized by 
the Criminal Code Commission. In a 
jury panel of the County of Dublin there 
is no preponderance of persons of any 
particular religion or politics; and as 
regards all classes and creeds it is more 
generally representative than any other 
nel in Ireland. The sole reason for 
aving the bill sent to the County Grand 
Jury, was the belief that a fair andjim- 
— trial could in this way best be 
ad. The change of venue in the York 
Street case was made on the suggestion 
of the Queen’s Bench Division; and I 
am informed that this is not the only 
case in recent times in which the venue 
was similarly changed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
if it is alleged, on the part of the Crown, 
that there is anything in the constitution 
of either the Grand or the Common Jury 
panel sent up from the present Com- 
mission which would interfere with the 
fair trial of my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and the other 
traversers in the City of Dublin ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I ask, 
also, whether it is a fact that nine-tenths 
of the legal busine:s of Ireland is done 
in the City of Dublin? 

Mr. GIBSON: In answer to the 
second Question, I may say that a great 
part of the legal business of Ireland is 
done in Dublin, but I am not aware of 
the exact proportion. With reference 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), I have to 
say that I decline to go or enter into a 
controversy upon the merits of the jurors. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, not to enter 
into any controversy, but simply to an- 
swer the Question whether there is any- 
thing in the state of the panel to prevent 
a fair trial being had ? 


[No reply. ] 





LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES—THE ‘QUEEN ». 
DILLON.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the common jury panel for the 
County of Dublin at the forthcoming 
commission, at which the trial of the 
case of the “Queen ». John Dillon, 


Mr. Gibson 
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M.P.,” and others is to take place, has 
been increased to 250 names, the ordi- 
nary number being 90; whether the 
power of the Crown to order jurors to 
stand by on the first calling of the panel 
will be thereby enormously increased ; 
whether the Sheriff, in making the al- 
teration in question, acted under the 
instructions of the Government; and, 
whether there has been any change 
made in the form of the precept ad- 
dressed to the Sheriff; and, if so, on 
whose recommendation, and by whose 
authority ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gtnson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The com- 
mon jury panel for the County of Dub- 
lin at the pending Commission consists 
of 250 names—a number unusual in 
that county, but it is not unusual else- 
where. Power of the Crown to direct 
jurors to stand by is the same whether 
the number of jurors on the panel is 
large or small. The Sheriff received no 
instructions from the Government; and 
I am not aware of any change in the 
form of the precept, with the prepara- 
tion and issuing of which the Crown has 
nothing to do. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Will the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say whe- 
ther the ordinary panel in the County 
Dublin is so; and whether on a small 
panel the Crown are not sooner com- 
pelled to fall back on jurors who had 
already been told to stand by ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was not aware 
of the exact number of jurors on the 
County Dublin panel as a rule. He 
believed it had been increased. With 
regard to the remainder of the Question, 
it was a matter of arithmetic. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Might I ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether he is aware 
that both on the Grand Jury panes and 
on the Petty Jury panel of the County 
of Dublin, the great majority of the 
jurors on the panels are summoned out 
of the rotation ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I am not aware of 
anything of the kind; and I wish to say 
at once that I think it a matter of very 
great inconvenience to the administra- 
tion of justice, that Questions should be 
asked in this House as to matters of 
law which are pending in the Courts in 
Dublin, and which must be decided by 
the Judge upon his own responsibility 
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there, and upon exception which will be 
taken to the record. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Might 
I ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether the Question I have asked him 
is a matter of fact, and not a matter of 
law ? 

[No reply. } 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, on the empanelling of the jury 
in the case of the “ Queen v. John 
Dillon, M.P.” and others, now pending, 
the prisoners, though five in number, 
will between them only have six chal- 
lenges; whether the Crown will have 
an unlimited right of ordering jurors to 
stand by, the panel being now for the 
first time increased to 250 names; and, 
whether he will consent that the trial 
shall take place according to the English 
practice, under which the Crown and 
the accused have an equal right of ob- 
jecting to jurors on the first calling of 
the panel ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The tra- 
versers in the case referred to are en- 
titled to six peremptory challenges in 
all, and to as many others as they can 
assign cause for. The Crown has no 
right of peremptory challenge; but it is 
entitled to direct any juror to stand by 
until the panel is exhausted. I cannot 
consent to introduce into criminal pro- 
cedure in Ireland a practice hitherto 
unknown there. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Might 
I ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to amend his answer by informing the 
House whether in England the prisoner, 
on the first calling of the panel in trials 
for misdemeanour, is not entitled to an 
unlimited right of peremptory chal- 
lenge ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I am not acquainted 
with the English law; but I believe 
that there is no doubt whatever that in 
England there is no right whatever of 
peremptory challege in misdemeanours. 
That right was given in Ireland to the 
extent of six in favour of the prisoner, 
and it is a right which exists in Ireland 
and does not exist in England. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he would ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to reply to a Ques- 
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tion of which he had given the right 
hon. Gentleman private Notice. It was, 
Whether it was correct that the Grand 
Jury of the County of Dublin had re- 
jected the fifth count in the indictment 
contained in the Bill sent up to them in 
the case of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. John Dillon) and others; 
whether this count charged the traversers 
with having entered into an unlawful 
conspiracy to compel tenants not to pey 
rents which they were lawfully bound to 
pay, and to compel tenants to combine 
and confederate together to obstruct and 
defeat the service of writs and processes 
for the non-payment of rent; and, if 
the above statement was correct, whe- 
ther it was not the essence of the indict- 
ment and the main purpose of the 
Crown in instituting the proceedings to 
prevent the offences charged in the 
count ; if not, what was the real inten- 
tion of the Crown; and whether, in 
the face of the rejection of the fifth 
count, the Government would still per- 
sist in going on with the prosecution ; 
and, if so, what useful purposes they 
hoped to achieve ? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: I have no 
information on the matter referred to, 
except the report in Zhe Standard. I 
have no copy of the fifth count (which is 
one of 11 counts), and, therefore can- 
not say what is contained in it; but I 
can say, from internal evidence, that the 
report in Zhe Siandard must be inaccu- 
rate. I may state that the Grand Jury, 
on the 10 counts in which they have 
round a true bill against the traversers, 
have two counts for an unlawful con- 
spiracy to solicit tenants to refuse to pay 
rents; and there is a count for con- 
jee to solicit tenants to resist and 
obstruct the execution of lawful writs. 
All those counts have been found by the 
Grand Jury, and I do not know the 
reason why they refuse to find the fifth, 
but perhaps it was because they consi- 
dered the 10 counts sufficient. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—RKETURN 
OF OWNER-FARMERS. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether, in view 
of the interest felt in questions relating 
to the occupation of land, the Agricul- 
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tural Department would see any objec- 
tion to authorize the addition of a line 
to the annual form now about to be 
issued to owners and occupiers of land, 
with a view of ascertaining how many 
owners farm their own land ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz DUCHY 
(Lord Jonn Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): Yes; we think the annual form 
may be advantageously enlarged so as to 
include the information asked for in the 
Question; and I shall be happy to com- 
municate with the hon. Member as to 
the wording of the addition. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE, 
1882—SURTAXE D’ENTREPOT. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the imposition of a 
surtare d’entrepét upon the owner of a 
British steamer carrying goods con- 
signed to a French port, under a through 
bill of lading to be transhipped at an 
English port, is in contravention of 
Article 2 of the Treaty concluded with 
France in February 1882? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The surtaxe d’entrepdt is 
an additional duty charged on goods 
the produce of a country out of Europe, 
when imported into France not direct 
from the country of their origin but 
through a third country. According to 
French law and practice, the surtare 
is levied whether such goods are landed 
and warehoused in the third country, or 
whether they are simply transhipped in 
one of its ports. It has never been held 
that the surtaze d’entrepét is included 
among the transit duties referred to in 
the Second Article of the Treaty of 1882, 
and it, consequently, does not come 
within the stipulations of the ‘Treaty of 
1882. 


ADMIRALTY—TORPEDO BOATS—A 
“COMMITTEE OF DESIGNS.” 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether 20 is the 
correct number of torpedo boats recently 
delivered by the contractor constructed 
with ‘ bottle-nose” bows, which have 
now to be taken to pieces and re-con- 
structed at considerable expense to ren- 
der them efficient in a sea-way, and the 
cost per vessel of such re-construction ; 
whether the design of these particular 
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boats was prepared by the contractor or 
the Constructors’ Department at the Ad- 
miralty, and approved by the Naval 
Members of the late Board; and, 
whether, in view of this and other recent 
serious mistakes in designs of ships, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty will consider the advisability of 
re-constituting a ‘‘Committee of De- 
signs,” composed of scicatific scamen 
and others. to whom shall be referred all 
future designs of vessels of war before 
finally approving of any ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): Messrs. 
Thornycroft supplied 25 torpedo boats, 
of which the bows and torpedo arma- 
ment will have to be altered as the result 
of a trial at sea. The cost of the altera- 
tionis£246perboat. Thedesign waspre- 
pared by Messrs. Thornycroft. It was 
accepted by the Director of Naval Con- 
struction, and received the approval of 
the Board of Admiralty in April, 1885. 
Originally it was intended to try the first 
vessel before ordering others ; but, under 
the pressure of the preparations in 1885, 
the order for the 25 was given‘on an un- 
tried design. My hon. and gallant 
Friend suggests that, with the object of 
preventing errors of calculation in de- 
signs, which, undoubtedly, have occurred 
in the past, a Committee of experts 
should be associated with the technical 
advisers of the Admiralty, whose ap- 
proval should be necessary before new 
designs are passed. I am not in favour 
of such a proposal; for I am satisfied 
that the blunders of the past can be 
traced to a want of individual responsi- 
bility for advice given and action pro- 
posed, and we are now working in the 
direction of concentrating, rather than 
sub-dividing, personal responsibility. 


Sword- Bayonets. 


ADMIRALTY—DEFECTIVE SWORD- 
BAYONETS. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, If he will state the names of 
the vessels from which complaints have 
been received as to the defective state of 
sword-bayonets; and, if the Admiralty 
have directed the Commanding Officers 
of Her Majesty’s Ships to make a strict 
investigation into the state of the sword- 
bayonets supplied to their respective 
vessels ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
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vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy have 
been supplied with sword - bayonets 
similar to those recently complained of 
at Devonport; whether any and which 
of such vessels are now on active ser- 
vice; whether the Admiralty make an 
independent official test of such weapons 
before they are issued to the officers and 
men of Her Majesty’s Navy, or whether 
they rely upon the guarantee of the 
Ordnance Department ; and, whether he 
will consent to place specimens of the 
defective sword-bayonets, for the in- 
spection of Members of this House, 
either in the Library or in some room 
of the Admiralty ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admiralty make no independent official 
test, as they rely on the guarantee of 
the War Office that the weapons issued 
are fit for service. Complaints have been 
received from the Active, the Volage, the 
Rover, and the Pevastation. Some cut- 
lasses and sword-bayonets in the Active 
having been found defective in actual 
use, orders were given for about half 
of those in the ship to be tested as 
follows:—The point of the sword was 
placed in the deck, and pressure applied 
at the handle until the point was turned 
about 50 degrees from the straight line. 
On being released, the whole of those 
marked defective remained permanently 
out of the original line. Of the 50 cut- 
lasses tested in this ship 34 were found 
defective, and of the 55 sword-bayonets 
tested 40 were found defective. The 
same course was followed in the Rover; 
when 45 out of 50 cutlasses were found 
defective, and 54 out of 55 sword-bayo- 
nets. The same test was applied to the 
Volage, and 12 out of 50 cutlasses were 
reported defective, and 17 out of 55 
sword-bayonets. The following was the 
report from the Devastation :— 

‘On examining sword-bayonets it was found 
that many were bad, like hoop iron. Some could 
be bent easily by hand and remained bent.” 
No instructions have yet been given for 
a general naval test to be applied to 
these weapons pending a reply from the 
War Office as to the steps they wish to 
be taken, sword-bayonets being a War 
Office store. Admiral Phillimore, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Devonport, ordered 
the cutlasses on board the Jndus to be 
tested, as certain of them were reported 
to be defective. The result was unsatis- 
factory, a large number being rendered 
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useless. The contention of naval officers 
is that these cutlasses are unserviceable, 
not from defects of pattern, but of temper 
or material. At the special request of 
the Secretary of State for War, I am 
collecting the particulars of all the com- 
plaints and of all the tests applied to 
different weapons supplied to the Navy 
by the War Office, in order that he may 
consider them. There would be no ad- 
vantage in exhibiting specimens of 
these defective weapons, as suggested, 
as no sound conclusion could be drawn 
from their variable condition, unless the 
power of the test and the mode of apply- 
ing it was in each separate case ex- 
plained as well as the date and pattern 
of manufacture. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that the noble 
Lord did not state how many vessels had 
been supplied with these defective sword- 
bayonets, and how many of such vessels 
were in active service? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
was unable to give such information. 
The War Office kept a record of the 
dates on which the weapons were issued, 
as well as of the yarticular patterns 
supplied. 

CommanpErR BETHELL wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
steps he proposed to take with reference 
to these defective weapons; and, whe- 
ther he intended to attach responsibility 
to any particular individual or indivi- 
duals in respect to their original issue ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I am glad of this opportunity, Sir, of 
stating the general view taken by the 
War Office on the subject. First of all, 
on behalf of the officials of the War 
Office, I have to say that the War Office 
is by no means prepared to accept the 
correctness of the view taken by the 
Naval Authorities. I do not think the 
House is in a fair position yet to judge. 
These weapons were made before 1859, 
and they have satisfied the requisite tests 
up to the present time. It is very diffi- 
cult to say what the 50 per cent test of 
my noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton) 
means. At the same time, I feel that a 
conflict between two public Departments 
is on all grounds to be avoided; and 
also that the public have a right to know 
whether these weapons are serviceable 
or not. My noble Friend has just under- 
taken to supply the War Office with full 
particulars of the complaints received, 
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and of the tests to which these weapons 
have been subjected. I have already, 
with the assistance of my hon. Friend 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
made careful inquiry into the complaints 
which have been received; but I feel 
that no such inquiry will now be suffi- 
cient. I propose, therefore, without 
waiting for the Report of the Royal 
Commission, to institute an independent 
inquiry into the condition of the weapons 
now complained of. I shall ask my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to nominate a representative to take 
part in it; and I can assure the House 
that the Government will place at the 
disposal of the Committee of Inquiry all 
the information necessary for arriving 
at a decision without delay. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked, Whether tho First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State for War would agree that a further 
test should take place of these weapons 
which had not already been complained 
of, in order that the whole matter should 
be inquired into ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that all 
these weapons would be tested; and if 
after being tested they were found in- 
efficient and useless, the testing would 
then be carried further. 

Mr. HANBURY inquired whether 
the Committee to be appointed was a 
purely official Committee ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE replied that he 
had already stated that it was to be a 
purely independent Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) inquired whether the stores now 
issued to the Army and Navy were sub- 
ject to any inspection beyond those of 
the contractors and the purchasing autho- 
rities of the Army ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
question of an independent inspection 
was ono which was under the considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission. Up to 
the present, it had not been the prac- 
tice to have an outside or independent 
inquiry. 

Commanver BETHELL said, that his 
Question had not been answered as to 
whether any person would be made re- 
sponsible for what had occurred ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed, that 
he should prefer to wait the Report of 
the independent Committee which would 
be appointed before coming to any deci- 
sion on this matter. The responsibility 
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for the original manufacture of these 
cutlasses dated so far back as 1859. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether, in 
the event of any person being found in- 
competent for his duties, any further 
punishment beyond dismissal from the 
Service would be awarded ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was not 
prepared to consider that question at 
present; in fact, he thought the hon. 
Member could hardly expect him to ex- 
press any opinion upon it. 


ADMIRALTY—DRY DOCK, HAUL- 
BOWLINE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Government propose proceeding with 
the second dry dock at Haulbowline, 
Cork Harbour; whether it will be pos- 
sible to construct the second dock so that 
it may take in any ships of the Navy; 
and, when or at what time the Admiralty 
intend commencing the excavation or 
dredging of the channel leading to the 
larger floating dock ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No; 
it is not considered that a second dry 
dock is required at Haulbowline, and I 
so informed a local deputation, as the 
present dock will accommodate any ves- 
sel in the Navy. Probably part of the 
dredging of the channel leading to the 
basin will be done this next summer. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—LENZIE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 

lox) asked the Secretary for Scotland, 
What is the scale of school fees which 
the Scotch Education Department have 
sanctioned, under reserve, in Lenzie 
Public School; and, whether the school 
fees were fixed with a due regard to the 
ability of the Railway servants and 
working classes of Lenzie to pay the 
same ?”’ 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 
The scale of fees sanctioned under re- 
serve for the Lenzie Public School in 
May last ranged from 7s. 6d. to 21s., 
exclusive of the secondary department, 
on account of which it is presumed that 
no grant will be claimed. This pro- 
visional sanction is subject to the pro- 
portion which the total receipts from 
fees may bear to the average attendance, 
and the general question connected with 
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this has recently been under their Lord- 
ships’ special consideration. The second 
part of the Question relates to a matter 
which rests with the School Board, and 
not with the Department, which has no 
means of ascertaining the class of chil- 
dren likely to attend any school. 


ADMIRALTY (SHIPBUILDING)—THE 
** ANSON.” 


ApmrraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the public 
money would be saved by retaining the 
Anson at Pembroke Dock until she is 
much nearer completion than she will 
be next month, especially as most of 
what remains to be fitted is actually on 
board the ship or at Pembroke Dock- 
yard, as Hobb’s Point will be vacated 
by the time the Anson is ready to go 
there ; and, as the contemplated Naval 
Review will throw so much additional 
work on Portsmouth Yard this summer 
as to delay the work upon the Anson if 
she goes there, whether he has con- 
sidered if it would be more economical 
to send the Gunnery Officers from Ports- 
mouth to Pembroke, to give the neces- 
sary instructions as to the gunnery and 
torpedo fittings of ships built at Pem- 
broke, than sending the ships in an un- 
finished state to ports where all kinds of 
labour are dearer than in Wales, and 
much work is pulled to pieces and re- 
done ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): We 
have carefully considered this question, 
and we find that sending the Anson to 
Portsmouth will be the cheapest and 
most expeditious course for completing 
and making this ship ready for commis- 
sion. It would not be economical to send 
gunnery and torpedo officers to Pem- 
broke. The cost of labour in Portsmouth 
Dockyard is the same as in Pembroke 
Yard, the rates of pay being uniform. 
The new Regulations issued and control 
exercised under them have put an end 
to the wasteful practice alluded to, by 
which it was in the power of one 
Dockyard to pull to pieces work done in 
another. 


ARMY—BILLET MONEY. 

Str JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will consider the possibility 
of increasing the payment to licensed 
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victuallers for billeting of soldiers and 
horses to such an amount as shall not 
cause them, as at present, to incur loss, 
but will leave them a small margin of 
profit ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Prior to 1859 the sum paid to 
the innkeeper for a soldier’s billet with 
a hot meal was 10d. In that year, in 
consequence of the Report of the Select 
Committee on Billeting of 1858, it was 
increased to 1s. 03d. In 1873, after 
very full inquiry by Lord Cardwell, it 
was further increased by 3}d., making 
in all Is. 4d.—being an increase of 60 
per cent over the rates of 1868. The 
addition made in 1873 was at the time 
considered ample ; since 1873 the price 
of provisions has fallen about 30 per 
cent, and there appears, therefore, no 
reason for increasing the payment to 
innkeepers for billets of soldiers. In 
billets, horses are provided with exactly 
the same ration that the Government 
provide for them in barracks. The pre- 
sent average contract price of the forage 
ration is about 1s. 3d.; the innkeeper 
receives 1s. 9d., and I think, therefore, 
that he receives sufficient remuneration. 


THEATRES AND PUBLIC PLACES 
(METROPOLIS)—THE SPITALFIELDS 
CALAMITY. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the late lamentable accident at a 
Jewish Club in Spitalfields ; and, if so, 
does he intend to introduce any mea- 
sure whereby the exits and entrances of 
public buildings, other than those at 
present under the powers cf inspection 
by the Government, shall be liable to 
such inspection ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrtuews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had no information on the sub- 
ject ; but he understood from the news- 
popers that the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, to which the matter belonged, 
had now under consideration a proposal 
to amend the existing law in order to 
give them power to inspect such build- 
ings as that of the Jewish Club. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING — TREA- 
SURY PATRONAGE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Patronage Secretary 
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to the Treasury, Whether it is true 
that— 


**The book containing the names of the 
newspapers allowed to be advertised in has 
been changed four times in the last three years, 
and is invariably revised by the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury directly there is a 
change of Government ;”’ 
and whether he will consent to sur- 
render this remnant of the system of 
political patronage ? 

Tur PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
(Mr. Axers-Dovcras) (Kent, St. Au- 
gustine’s): A list of newspapers re- 
ceiving Government advertisements is 
changed with every new Government ; 
but though there have been three 
changes of Government within the last 
two years, there have been only two 
lists employed, the present Government 
resuming the use of the list prepared 
by them in 1885 ; while the late Govern- 
ment reverted to the list in use during 
the period from 1880 to 1885. In 
answer to the second portion of the 
Question, I have to say that the system 
of issuing Government advertisements 
is at present under consideration. 





ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SERVICE ON EVICTIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the 
amount of the extra pay which (1) the 
officers and (2) the men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary receive per diem 
during the time they are on service in 
connection with an eviction; whether 
while engaged on such service they 
receive, in addition to such special 
remuneration, their ordinary salaries and 
wages; and, whether, in relation to the 
Glenbeigh evictions, he will lay before 
the House a detailed statement of the 
cost of those evictions, showing, in 
separate items, the ordinary pay and the 
extra pay of officers and men; the 
amount paid for hire of cars, hotel, and 
railway expenses; and the cost of pro- 
visioning the expeditionary force during 
its three weeks’ occupation of Glen- 
beigh ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Mricnaet Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), in 
reply, said, that the additional pay was 
15s. for an officer, 4s. 6d. for a head con- 
stable, and 3s. 6d. for the men of lower 
grade. These additional allowances were 
made irrespective of the service on which 
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the men were engaged. There would be 
no charge for hotel expenditure, for such 
a charge would be paid by the officers 
and men out of the additional pay. He 
would have no objection to grant the 
Return if the hon. Member moved for 
it. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If it is true that the troops 
are being withdrawn from British 
Honduras ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp)( Hampstead) : Instruc- 
tions have been sent for the withdrawal of 
one company, and it is proposed that the 
other shall be withdrawn not later than 
March, 1888, or as soon as the armed 
Constabulary Force which is being 
formed for the defence of the Colony as 
well as for police purposes is completely 
organized. 


METROPOLITAN BRIDGES—THE 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ESTATE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green. 
S.W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whetherthe Commissioners have 
any property, known as the Westminster 
Bridge Estate, and held by them in con- 
nection with the maintenance of West- 
minster Bridge ; and, if so, of what that 
property consists, and what is the annual 
income derived from it. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University): The 
Westminster Bridge Estate consists of 
certain premises in Parliament Street 
and the neighbouring streets. It came 
into the possession of the Office of Works 
under the Westminster Bridge Act of 
1853, which gave the Commissioners of 
Works power to sell the property and 
apply the proceeds to the construction of 
a new bridge. The income from the 
estate amounts to £5,172 a-year ; but the 
capital value of the estate is much less 
than the capital value spent upon the 
bridge out of the moneys voted by 
Parliament. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—SUSPENSION OF 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will consider the 
advisability of suspending any further 
appointments to the Upper Division of 
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the Civil Service, pending the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smit) (Strand, Westminster): The 
subject to which the hon. Member 
draws my attention has been under the 
careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government for some time past, and in 
one of the great spending Departments 
all entries into the clerical staff have 
been suspended. The hon. Gentleman 
and the House must not, however, form 
any exaggerated expectations of the 
results to be obtained from these steps, 
as the average of the admissions into 
the Upper Division has been, for some 
years past, only i6 annuaily. The hon. 
Gentleman may be assured that the 
whole Question will continue to receive 
the careful attention of the Government, 
so as tu effect every possible reduction 
in the charge for the Civil Service. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE— 
“ BLOCKING.” 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will give facilities for 
the discussion of the Bill, introduced by 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), to include leaseholders in 
the benefits of the Land Act of 1881, and 
which has been ‘‘ blocked” by the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer) ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): My 
hon. Friend will, I am sure, anticipate 
the answer I am about to give him. It 
is utterly impossible for me, in the 
present state of Public Business, to 
promise facilities for any measures 
which may have been introduced by 
private Members. 


EGYPT — NEUTRALITY — RUMOURED 
NEGOTIATIONS—THE NEUTRALIZA- 
TION OF EGYPT. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) begged to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice, Whether he could, with- 
out detriment to the Public Service, give 
the House any information with regard 
to the proposals which were stated to 
have been made by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff in Constantinople, having in view 
the neutralization of Egypt and the Suez 
Canal ? 
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Tuz UNDER SECRETARY oz 
STATE (Sir James Frercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I can only reply to my 
hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment adhere to the explanations which 
they have previously given of their 
policy in regard to Egypt ; but I am not 
able to make any statement with regard 
to negotiations that are proceeding. 
The rumours that have appeared in 
certain newspapers do not give any 
accurate representation of the objects 
Her Majesty’s Government have in view. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
JUDGE CURRAN. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether he had received 
any statement as to the action attributed 
to Judge Curran which he could com- 
municate to the House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicnaEt Hicks-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
Yes, Sir; I have received a communica- 
tion from Judge Curran on this subject, 
which, I assume, I may state to the 
House. The statement was made 
voluntarily, and not in reply to any 
question put by me. The learned Judge 
informs me that he never gave a decrea 
for a reduced rent unless where the 
landlord or agent consented thereto in 
open Court, with one exception—that 
being the case of a landlord whom he 
accidentally met, and who informed him 
that he would like the Judge to fix a 
reduced amount to be paid, as he could 
not be present in Court himself. Except 
on this occasion, the Judge had never 
had any communication either with 
landlord or agent as to the amount of 
rent to be paid by tenants. Except 
when Sir Redvers Buller handed the 
Judge Father Quilter’s letter, the Judge 
had no communication with Sir Red- 
vers Buller, or any other official, as to 
rent. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Judge Curran has 
not himself said, in a letter published a 
few days ago, that he had been in com- 
munication on the subject of rent with 
Colonel Turner, private secretary to 
General Buller, and of the successor of 
the General at present in Kerry ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have read to the House the precise 
words which Judge Curran used. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—~e—— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH- 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ELEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment (7th February ], 
proposed to the Question—[ See page 84. ] 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the 8th paragraph, to insert the 
words, ‘“‘But humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland have not been 
seriously disturbed in the cases of those owners 
who have granted to their tenants such abatle- 
ments of rents as are called for by the state of 
prices of agricultural and pastoral produce, and 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in inc 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.” —(Mr. 
Parnell). 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 


AGRARIAN AFFAIRS (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
said, that on Monday next he should, 
in company with his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) be 
called upon to answer in a Court of 
Justice for a criminal offence, for which, 
if found guilty, they might be sentenced 
to a protracted term of imprisonment. 
In view, therefore, of the circumstance 
that the House, in all probability, was 
not likely to be troubled by him for 
some time, he hoped that his present 
speech in defence of his conduct would 
be listened to with a fair share of atten- 
tion. If he attempted—as he believed 
he should successfully attempt—to de- 
fend his action in Ireland in that House, 
it was not because—and he said it with 
all respect—that he felt under any 
obligation either to Parliament or to 
England to explain his action, because 
it was to Ireland alone Irish Repre- 
sentatives had for a long time looked 
for approval or disapproval; but he 
spoke there because the attack on him- 
self and his fellow-traversers was com- 
menced in that House by the Irish Law 
Officers of the Crown. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson), in reply to some Questions 
put with reference to the trial on Mon- 
day, had answered them, as the House 
saw, with pale face, with faltering voice, 
and with trembling hands. He did not 
think there were many hon. Members 
on that side of the House who would be 
satisfied with the obstinate refusal of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland to 
reply to the straightforward Questions 
addressed to him as to what there was 
in the jury panel of the City of Dublin 
that rendered it unlikely that a fair trial 
could be had in the city. The Irish 
Law Officers had quoted in that House 
the speeches for which he was to be 
tried. He believed that many of the 
Liberal Members of the House were of 
opinion that it would have been in better 
taste and better feeling for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland— both of whom 
were engaged for the Crown to prose- 
cute in the case—to have refrained from 
indicting the traversers until the case 
against them was opened next Monday. 
He did not complain of this, however, 
because Irish Members must not expect 
good taste or fair play from the officers 
of the Executive Government in Ireland. 
There had been a great deal of talk, in 
the course of the debate, about the Plan 
of Campaign, and, as he was intimately 
connected with the carrying out of the 
Plan in Ireland, he could not help think- 
ing how deplorable it was that hon. Mem- 
bers should take part in the debate, and 
denounce the Plan of Campaign without 
even having the slightest information as 
to what the true nature of the Plan of 
Campaign was; but as he was asso- 
ciated with the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in that attempt to 
save the people, he might fairly be sup- 
posed to have some knowledge of the 
subject. From pce —— Members 
0 ite said, one would imagine that 
the Land Question had een sattatee- 
torily settled in Ireland until the Plan 
of Campaign came to upset that settle- 
ment. In point of fact, the discussion 
on the present Amendment was on the 
whole question of the struggle between 
landlords and tenants in [reland. It 
was an error to suppose that the misery 
which became so apparent in Ireland 
this winter did not exist during the six 
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previous years. These years had all 
been full of misery for the tenant far- 
mers, the Land Act of 1881 having 
failed to fulfil the expectations formed 
by its authors; but the great crisis 
occurred this winter. It was absurd to 
say, as the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) did, 
that the crisis had been manufactured 
by the Nationalist Members. To endow 
them with the power to make con- 
tented tenants face eviction was to 
give them credit for what they did 
not possess. It was the distress of the 
people which induced them to join in 
the Plan of Campaign. Everybody got 
timely warning of the crisis that arose 
in Ireland last winter, and to meet that 
crisis the Tenants’ Relief Bill was intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Cork. 
But the Bill was rejected, and he would 
ask the attention of the House to the 
extraordinary fact that the single argu- 
ment used by the Government to over- 
throw the Bill was the argument that 
the judicial rents were eacred, and that 
there was no necessity for these judicial 
rents being reduced. What occurred in 
Ireland ? Immediately after the rejection 
of the Bill, the supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland—the 
landlords—to a very large extent gave 
reductions in judicial rents, so that a 
large number of landlords more or less 
did voluntarily—some from a sense of 
humanity, others from considerations 
dictated by common sense—that which 
the Government said it would not do and 
should not be done in Ireland. That 
disposed pretty well of the only case 
that the Government put forward in sup- 
port of the rejection of the Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Cork. 
Well, the Government went to Ireland, 
and they endeavoured, with a dispensing 
power, and with ‘‘ pressure within the 
law ”’—whatever that phrase might 
mean—to make certain landlords give 
reductions. But there was a fourth 
class of landlords, however, who stood 
aloof, and would not yield to humanity, 
to common sense, or to Governmental 
pressure, and who insisted on getting 
the full pound of flesh. These men he 
would christen the Shylock wing of the 
landlord class in Ireland, whom the Na- 
tionalist Members had tackled, and, he 
was proud to say, had tackled success- 
fully under the Plan of Campaign. A 
great deal had been said about the law 
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of the land, but there was a higher law 
than that—namely, the law of self-pre- 
servation. What were the Irish Repre- 
sentatives to do, with evictions pending 
all over the country? Bearing in mind 
what took place in 1847, when, owing 
to a blight on the crops, the tenants of 
Ireland were left penniless, and were by 
the thousand evicted by their landlords ; 
the friends of the tenants, not seeing any 
evidence that the landlords had improved 
in humanity since then, did not think 
they would be doing their duty if they 
allowed them to be evicted for the non- 
payment of rent that they could not pay. 
The Representatives of the people did 
not want a recurrence of these sad 
events in Ireland, and so, as a last re- 
source, they issued the Plan of Cam- 
paign, which was only another way for 
doing—though, perhaps, in a rougher 
and readier mode—what the Govern- 
ment was endeavouring to do with its 
dispensing power and pressure within 
the law ; and it was only in exceptional 
cases, where evictions were pending, 
where it was absolutely necessary to’ 
protect the people, that the Plan of 
Campaign was applied. In no case 
where the landlord had shown a desire 
to meet his tenants in a reasonable and 
fair spirit had the Plan of Campaign been 
taken up. It was only adopted where 
the landlord proved himself utterly 
heartless and insensible to the suffer- 
ings of the people. Why had the Go- 
vernment waited for two months before 
taking any steps against the Plan of 
Campaign, or intimating that they con- 
sidered it illegal? He had heard it said, 
by way of excuse and explanation, that 
the Government waited to see what tho 
effects and results of the Plan would be. 
But upon this principle, if the Socialists 
of London placarded the walls with ap- 
mr to the people to assemble and burn 

ndon, it would not be the duty of the 
Government to interfere until the con- 
flagration had commenced. He himself 
was to be put upon his trial for the part 
he took in the Plan of Campaign, but 
all that he did in collecting rents and 
making speeches he did under the eyes 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Yet 
for six weeks he got not the slightest 
intimation that what he was doing was 
illegal. The Tory Government, in fact, 
by standing by had led him into vicious 
courses. They might, he thought, have 
been good-natured enough to give him 
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a hint that if he went on as he was 
going, he stood a chance of two years’ 
imprisonment. Those who asserted that 
the Plan of Campaign was an illegal 
conspiracy had spoken a little too soon. 
No jury had yet decided the point. The 
question was to be tried for the first 
time on Monday, and he denied the 
right of any hon. Member of that House, 
whether he was in the Government or 
not, to say that he had been guilty of 
criminal conspiracy in promoting the 
Plan of Campaign before a jury 
had condemned that Plan as illegal. 
He (Mr. William Redmond) denied 
strongly the truth of the allegation 
that the Plan of Campaign had been 
introduced into Ireland from America, 
and was worked only by well-paid 
agitators simply for political purposes. 
Long before the Plan of Campaign 
appeared in Ireland, the tenants on 
numerous estates combined in order 
to obtain abatements of rents, it being 
impossible to pay the rents demanded. 
He wanted the House to allow him to 





-read an extract from the report of a 


meeting held not by any tenants under 
the influence of the National League, or 
under the thumb of the parish priests, 
but a meeting of tenants in the County 
of Donegal, upon the estate of the Duke 
of Abercorn. The report said— 


“A memorial was unanimously adopted, peti- 
tioning for a reduction of 25 per cent of their 
rents for the present year. Memorialists as- 
sured their landlord (many of them Orangemen, 
and none of them having anything to do with 
the National League) that they followed no ex- 
ample in this matter, having hesitated as long 
as possible, and that they were constrained to 
make the application solely because to pay the 
present rents under existing conditions was 
absolutely impossible.”’ 


Could anybody say that these men had 
been intimidated by the Irish Members? 
The Plan of Campaign, however, came 
to the poor tenants as a helping hand, 
and they were glad to avail themselves 
of it. The dire necessities of the people 
alone had induced him and his Col- 
leagues to enter into the movement. He 
(Mr. William Redmond) did not deny that 
the Plan of Campaign, like other organi- 
zations, might be devoted to bad objects. 
But he would remind the House that it 
had never been put in force except with 
the sanction and approval of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland—from the Archbishop 
of Dublin down to the curates of the 
country—and he did not think there was 
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a single hon. Gentleman present who 
would say that the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland would recommend their people 
to adopt any scheme which was immoral 
cr dishonest, or uncalled for. The Plan 
had never been put in operation on an 
estate of which the landlord was desirous 
of treating his tenants with justice ; and 
he (Mr. William Redmond) contended 
that the result of the movement up to 
the present had been to make peace on 
many estates where there had long been 
strife ; to induce landlords to act justly 
who would not otherwise have done so, 
to reduce crime and stop one of the 
great causes of it—evictions; and to 
show the people that there was a better 
way of obtaining justice than by resort- 
ing to the old and violent methods 
against landlords which belonged to the 
dark days of the past. They had been 
taunted that the Plan of Campaign had 
not extended largely in Ireland; but he 
thought they should be congratulated 
that there had been no necessity for its 
being extended largely in Ireland. The 
result of the Plan of Campaign was to 
mark the winter of 1886, in the history 
of Ireland, as remarkable for the com- 
paratively few evictions which had taken 
place, and for an almost total absence of 
crime. They had been accused of driving 
the people into the adoption of the Plan 
of Campaign, but it was the people who 
had driven them into it. In the County 
of Wexford the people had lodged their 
rents before the Plan was published, 
and the result was there were no evic- 
tions. He thanked God that there were 
no evictions, but he also thanked the 
Plan of Campaign. No one had sug- 
gested that the Plan of Campaign should 
be permanent. The Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had ° 
been proposed last Session as a tem- 
porary measure, and so also the Plan of 
Campaign was only temporary. The 
people of Ireland had not xbandoned 
the hope that the people of England and 
Scotland would give a mandate to their 
Representatives which would finally re- 
gulate the tenure of land in Ireland ; 
free the people from eviction, give the 
landlord what justly belonged to him, 
and happily enable this Parliament, re- 
lieved from debating this Irish Question, 
to pass measures which would benefit 
the English and Scotch working-men. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) the other 
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evening taunted the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) because, on his 
return to Ireland, he had not advised 
the people to resist oppression and rise 
in insurrection, instead of having set off 
on a feeble attempt to stop the payment 
of rent. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said that the unarmed Irish people 
were afraid to fight; but he (Mr. William 
Redmond) said that if they had arms in 
their hands they might fight for their 
liberty like other people. But neither 
the hon. Member for East Mayo nor any 
other of the Irish Members had any de- 
sire to incite an unarmed people to rise 
in insurrection, nor could they be justly 
taunted with cowardice for not having 
taken such a course. They were willing 
to meet English Members half way if 
they would give Ireland a measure of 
self-government which would benefit 
Treland, and benefit England also. If 
they gave such a measure, all the time 
and all the efforts of the Legislature 
of Ireland would be devoted to the 
building up of the prosperity of the 
Irish people, and they would have 
no time to interfere with this country. 
But the Irish people, as long as they 
were gagged, would devote all their time 
to obtaining liberty for their country. 
They might put him in prison a second 
time, and keep him there for three years, 
but he would rest himself in prison, and, 
re-invigorated by that rest, would come 
out and redouble bis efforts against land- 
lordism and Castle rule in Ireland. He 
would rather stand next Monday and 
receive sentence for defending the people 
of Ireland from eviction, and for work- 
ing for the overthrow of Castle rule, than 
have all the wealth, power, honours, and 
titles which Her Most Gracious Majesty 
could confer. The only honour which 
he and the young men of Ireland were 
taught to look for was the honour of 
making a stand for the liberties and 
homes of the people. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, Sir, 
whatever may be the necessity of the 
hon. Member for Fermanagh (Mr. W. 
Redmond) in Ireland, it is perfectly 
unnecessary for him in this House, at 
all events, to offer any defence, as he 
did just now, of the course which hon. 
Members from Ireland have taken in 
not prompting the people to resort to 
the extreme remedy of civil war. There 
is much in the conduct of the hon, Mem- 
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ber, and of those with whom he acts, 
which we are bound to consider wrong, 
to consider ill-advised, and to consider 
unpatriotic; but the hon. Member may 
be perfectly certain that we, at all events, 
will never taunt him or his Friends for 
having abstained from inciting the people 
of Ireland to adopt the alternative of in- 
surrection, nor will one word ever be 
spoken in this House tending to impute, 
that abstention on their part to cowardice. 
We know that cowardice is the last im- 
putation that should be made against 
the Irish people or their Leaders, or 
against the hon. Member for Cork. The 
fact thatthe hon. Member for Cork has not 
instigated them toarmed resistance is due 
not only to the hopelessness that would 
attend such an effort, but because of the 
belief and hope of the Irish people that 
their object may be attained by other 
and more peaceful and legitimate means. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Fermanagh who has just sat down has 
not unnaturally—considering the posi- 
tion he will occupy next Monday—de- 
voted almost the whole of his speech to 
an examination, and a defence of what is 
known as the Plan of Campaign. I shall 
have occasion to make some observa- 
tions upon that movement by-and-bye; 
but I wish to point out as a reason for 
my not following the hon. Member in 
his remarks upon the Plan of Campaign 
just at this moment that that movement 
is not the subject immediately before the 
House, it not being directly referred to 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork, and although, undoubtedly, 
he did incidentally advert to it in his 
speech, and the question relating to it 
is indirectly raised by the Amendment, 
still it is not the main question which 
we are called upon to consider by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork. Owing to the protracted debate 
upon the Address, I am afraid that the 
House is in some danger of losing sight 
of the real nature of the question raised 
by this Amendment. There muy, per- 
haps, be some hon. Members in this 
House who are not aware that the prac- 
tice of moving Amendments to the Ad- 
dress of the character of some of those 
which stand upon the paper is of com- 
parativelyrecent origin. Down toa recent 
time no Amendment to the Address was 
ever moved unless it raised the direct 
issue of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment of the day. No doubt the 
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practice has been greatly altered of late 
years, and it appears to be the impres- 
sion on the minds of some hon. Members 
that the debate on the Address to the 
Crown, in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, is only an additional method to 
afford them an opportunity of discussing 
every possible question in which they 
may be interested. That practice is 
extremely recent, and I venture to assert 
that it is extremely inconvenient. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the majority 
of the House upon a subject raised by 
way of Amendment to the Address, it is 
impossible for the Government of the 
day, whosoever it may be, to regard an 
Amendment to the Address as a matter 
of indifference; seeing that such an 
Amendment must, in all cases, assume 
the character of a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the Government. Therefore it 
is that questions raised by such Amend- 
ments cannot really be debated upon 
their own merits, but must be debated 
by the House with reference to the effect 
which they must necessarily have upon 
the position of the Government. From 
this point of view I think that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Cork 
is more in accordance with the former 
practice of the House, and, in fact, is 
far more legitimate than many which 
have been moved on the Addresses in 
recent times, or than some of those 
which stand upon the Paper at this 
moment. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork does, undoubtedly, 
raise an issue challenging the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland— 
past, present, and prospective. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member brings 
certain charges, both ofcommission and 
of omission, against the Government. 
No doubt the hon. Member and his 
Friends feel no confidence in Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers; and the hon. 
Member is perfectly entitled, if he 
chooses, to take the first opportunity he 
can of asking the House to eject Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to replace it 
by another. But, although the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends are 
taking, in my opinion, a proper and a 
constitutional line in thus challenging 
the Irish Policy of the Government in 
moving this Amendment, I am afraid 
that that Amendment is going to be 
supported by many other hon. Members 
upon a totally different ground. Take, 
for instance, the speech delivered by my 
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right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr: John Morley) the other 
night. My right hon. Friend gives 
hardly any support whatever to the 
charges which have been brought 
against Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Amendment. Of much which the 
Government has done my right hon. 
Friend expresses approval, but he is 
going to vote for the Amendment, not 
on account of the challenge which it 
contains against the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, but because it 
contains certain words indicating a 
certain line of reform of the law, and 
the system of government in Ireland 
to which my right hon. Friend could give 
a general concurrence—that is to say, he 
intends to vote for the Amendment as 
though it were a sort of abstract Resolu- 
tion in favour of Home Rule. Now I 
contend that that is a most extremely in- 
convenient mode of procedure. It is not 
a convenient way of raising a debate 
upon Home Rule in this House to mix 
that question up with a series of charges 
against a particular Government in 
relation to their administration in Ire- 
land. If the question of Home Rule is 
to be debated in this House, let it be 
debated in the form of a separate Motion, 
or as an alternative policy to that adopted 
by the Government when they bring 
forward their Irish policy. But it 
is not reasonable for the right hon. 
Gentleman, or for any of those who 
agree with him, to vote for this 
Amendment, and in doing so to ask the 
House of Commons to pass a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government 
because they, having been placed by the 
majority of the electors of the country 
where they are for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a particular policy, have not 
thought it right, within six months from 
their having been intrusted with power 
for that purpose, to change their views, 
and to initiate a policy the exact reverse 
of that which they were appointed to 
carry into effect. There are numerous 
charges made by the hon. Member for 
Cork against the Government. He 
charges them with having rejected the 
Bill which he brought in last Autumn— 
with having been guilty of unconstitu- 
tional conduct in bringing pressure of an 
irregular character to bear on the Irish 
landlords in order to induce them to 
reduce their rents —with repressing 
meetings—with being guilty of uncon- 
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stitutional conduct in prosecuting the 


hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. John | d 


Dillon)—with packing juries, and, lastly, 
with suggesting some Amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure in Ireland, 
whereas they ought to look in other 
directions for remedies for the evils they 
sought to put an end to. These are the 
rincipal charges which the hon. Mem- 
oe for Cork has brought against the 
Government, and with the permission of 
the House I will proceed as briefly as I 
can to deal with them. In the first place, 
the hon. Member has made it a matter 
of grave charge against the Government 
that they had induced the House to reject 
his Tenants’ Relief Bill of last year. In 
dealing with that matter the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
1 (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said the other 
day that the only ground upon which the 
Government had induced the House to 
reject that Bill was that there was no 
unusual depression of the price of agri- 
cultural produce in Ireland, whereas 
both the Government and the landlords 
now admitted that there has been an 
unusual fall inthat price. But when we 
rejected that Bill we did not deny that 
there had been a fallin the price of such 
produce—did not attempt to base our 
action upon such an untenable ground. 
The ground which we took was that the 
measure of the hon. Member was un- 
necessary and was unsuited to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. What we did 
say was that the prices of agricul- 
tural produce of last year were not 
lower than those which had prevailed 
when many of the existing rents had 
been fixed. It is not proved that 
the Land Commissioners in fixing judi- 
cial rents have not allowed a margin 
for a fall of prices. It was pro- 
bable that the landlords themselves 
would, as reasonable persons, in par- 
ticular cases, make a sufficient reduction 
of those rents, as had been done ia Eng- 
land, without such a measure being 
passed; and, finally, they urged that 
the Courts in Ireland were already pos- 
sessed, to a considerable extent, of an 
equitable jurisdiction, which would en- 
able them to meet the vast majority of 
cases where it was sought to enforce the 
law too rigidly against the tenants, and 
to grant such relief or such suspension 
of proceedings as might be required. I 
maintain that upon those grounds the 
House was perfectly justified in reject- 
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ing the hon. Member’s Bill. And, in- 
, the course of events has shown 
that the House was justified in doing 
so. Jt has been admitted by the hon. 
Member for Cork, and by his Friends, 
that, in a large number of cases all over 
Treland, the landlords have, of their own 
free will, offered to reduce the rents and 
enter into reasonable agreements with 
their tenants. What we say is, that if 
such a Bill had been passed as that of 
the hon. Member for Cork, the effect of 
such a measure would have been to have 
induced the tenants to refuse to come to 
such reasonable agreements, and would 
have prevented the landlords from 
making any reasonable concessions. 
If that Bill had been passed every 
judicial tenant in Ireland, at all events, 
would have obtained, at least, tem- 
porary security by the tender of half- 
a-year’s rent and half the arrears due. 
Not a shilling would the landlord be 
able to collect without going into Court, 
without taking judicial proceedings, 
without being exposed to legal action, 
and without having the burden thrown 
upon him of proving that the tenant was 
able to pay more. i say that would have 
had the effect of suspending over the 
whole of Ireland the payment of more 
than half a-year’s rent, or of placing the 
landlords and tenants all over Irelund 
in the position of contending parties in 
an action atlaw. We say that no case 
existed for such a proceeding as this, and 
we say that over a large part of Ireland 
no such measure was required, because 
tenant and landlord were able to come 
together and make arrangements. We 
say, further, that in many parts of Ire- 
land, where real difficulties existed—and 
exist now—the Bill would have been al- 
together ineffective, because the tenants 
were utterly unable—as was known at 
the time when we were discussing that 
measure—to pay half-a-year’s rent and 
half the arrears due, which alone would 
have entitled them te come under the 
protection of the Bill. Now, I feel dis- 
posed to doubt very much whether there 
exists in the greater part of Ireland 
what the hon. Member éalls an agrarian 
crisis. I am willing to admit that over 


the whole of Ireland the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant are unsatis- 
factory ; and I doubt very much, as 1 
have said on more than one occasion 
before, whether those relations can be 
rendered permanently satisfactory so 
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long as the dual ownership created by 
the Land Act exists. I believe that per- 
fectly satisfactory relations can never be 
established except by some process which 
will convert or do away with the dual 
ownership which has been created, or 
will, to a large extent, make the occu- 
piers of land in Ireland the proprietors 
of the soil. That is a very large and 
very difficult question, which cannot be 
settled in the discussion of an Amend- 
ment of this character., It is one which 
can only be approached by the House 
upon due deliberation and due infor- 
mation, and upon definite proposals 
placed before it by those whose duty 
it is to do so. But I believe, so far 
as the greater part of Ireland is con- 
cerned, that there is no greater agra- 
rian crisis prevailing at this moment 
than during the last three or four years 
since the passing of the Land Act. In 
certain parts of Ireland, no doubt, there 
has existed for a considerable period, 
and there exists now, something which 
may be described as an agrarian crisis. 
It is a matter of most extreme difficulty 
to suggest a remedy for that state of 
things; but it is not difficult to make a 
very simple statement of the causes. 
There is a large part of Ireland—I think 
it is admitted on all sides—where a 
great population exists on the land, 
which has not, and which probably can- 
not subsist and pay rent for the land 
out of the produce of the land. It is a 
population which in times past has sub- 
sisted on labour given elsewhere, con- 
currently with the produce of its own 
holdings. Changes have taken place 
which have diminished the demand for 
that labour in other parts of the coun- 
try; and this population, unable or un- 
willing to change its residence or change 
its habits, has, no doubt, long felt the 
greatest possible difficulty, not only 
in paying its rent, but to exist at all upon 
the holding. No doubt that is a state 
of things which may be described as an 
agrarian crisis. What the remedies 
are, and how the remedies can be ap- 
ene are matters of extreme difficulty ; 

ut I fail to see in what direction it is 
possible to look for a remedy, unless in 
the direction of providing a larger 
amount of employment for the popula- 
tion in their own districts or in other 
parts of Ireland itself, or something in 
the nature of emigration. To either of 
those remedies I believe Her Majesty’s 
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| present Government are not averse. 
They have appointed a Commission for 
the express purpose of seeing whether 
the industrial resources of Ireland can 
be developed, and whether a greater 
amount of remunerative employment 
cannot be found for a great part of the 
population of Ireland. I believe they 
would not be averse to assist the Irish 
people or their Representatives in any 
well-conceived scheme of voluutary emi- 
gration; but if there are any other re- 
medies than those, I confess I do not 
know what they are. Is it not the duty 
of the Irish Members to suggest in what 
other direction a remedy can be found ? 
[ Cheers.| I do not understand the cheers 
of my right hon. Friends behind me. 
I ask whether there are other directions 
in which remedies for this agrarian 
crisis, which exists in the West of Ire- 
land, are to belookedfor? If there are 
any, I suppose we shall hear from them 
at all events. We shall hear from them 
in what direction these remedies are to 
be looked for. Certainly, I contend it is 
no remedy for the state of things I have 
described to suspend, to reduce, or even 
to abolish the payment of rent. That 
would be no remedy for the state of 
things which exists in a great part 
of Ireland. Let the House consider for 
a moment a possible similar case. We 
are all of us agreed with my right hon. 
Friend that something should be done 
to enable the agricultural labourers in 
England to obtain allotments or small 
holdings; but it is not proposed that 
these labourers should live on the pro- 
duce of their allotments or holdings. It 
is intended that they should live by 
their labour on larger holdings, and 
that they should have the comfort and 
additional assistance which they can de- 
rive from the produce of their own allot- 
ments or small holdings. But suppose 
circumstances should arise in England, 
as they have arisen in Ireland, to dimi- 
nish the employment of agricultural 
labourers, would anyone contend that 
any encouragement should be given to 
any attempt on the part of those for 
whom these allotments or small hold- 
ings have been provided to continue on 
those allotments or small holdings by the 
reduction or by the abolition of the rent 
for them? Would anyone contend that 
a landlord, by such a change of circum- 
stances, should be deprived of such rent 
for these allotments or small holdings as 
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was commanded by the neighbouring 
agricultural land; or can it be suggested 
that it would be any alleviation of the 
sufferings of these people that they 
should be encouraged by any legislation 
of that cort to remain in the localities 
where there was not sufficient occupation 
for them? The condition of a great part 
of the West of Ireland is very much the 
same, and the remedy to which some 
hon. Members seem to be looking—the 
abolition of eviction, the reduction of 
rent, or the suspension of the payment of 
rent altogether—is no boon at all to those 
tenants for whom the only remedy, as I 
have said, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends; would be to increase the amount 
of productive employment in Ireland by 
some means, or to take them to some 
place where they can be productively 
employed. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle(Mr. John Morley) 
spoke the other day of something I had 
said as if emigration were my panacea 
for the evils which have arisen ir Ire- 
land. I had previously suggested emi- 
gration among other remedies; but it 
was from my right hon. Friend himself 
that I adopted his panacea. My right 
hon. Friend had spoken not only of 
emigration, but had expressed the opi- 
nion in one of his speeches that nothing 
but compulsory emigration would be 
sufficient to meet the difficulty of the 
case. The difference between my right 
hon. Friend and myself is solely that he 
considers compulsory emigration as the 
remedy, and that compulsory emigration 
can only be applied by en Irish Govern- 
ment. I do not believe in compulsory 
emigration at all. I do not believe that 
compulsory emigration could be applied 
in the congested districts of Ireland, 
either by a British Government or any 
Irish Government that could be created. 
I am not quite sure I should like to see 
it attempted; but I do believe that 
voluntary emigration, not conducted by, 
but assisted by the State and by the 
Government, initiated by and organized 
by the the Local Authorities possessing 
the confidence of the people of the coun- 
try—is a remedy to which we may look 
with some hope and confidence. But I 
do not believe that we want a great 
State machinery for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what emigrants desire to emi- 
grate, where they desire to go to, or 
what assistance would be required to be 
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given to them. My right hon. Friend 
referred the other day, in his speech in 
the House, to the difficulties that would 
arise if the attempt were made to emi- 
grate paupers from Ireland indiscrimi- 
nately to any of our Colonies or to the 
United States. No doubt, arrangements 
would have to be made with our Colonies 
and the United States. I ask, is there 
any reason why the British Govern- 
ment is less able to deal with these diffi- 
culties than an Irish Government? I 
should have thought that a Govern- 
ment which possessed a Colonial Office, 
which was in communication with 
our Colonial Governments—which pos- 
sessed a Foreign Office, and which 
was in communication with Foreign 
Governments— would be in a far bet- 
ter position to overcome difficulties 
of this character than any Irish Go- 
vernment which you could create. As 
to any local difficulties that may exist, 
as I said before, I do not believe it re- 
quires a State Department to deal with 
those difficulties at all. The Local 
Boards, Boardsof Guardians, and County 
Authorities are perfectly competent, if 
they are supported by a desire on the 
part of their own people, to initiate, to 
organize a system of emigration which 
only requires to be assisted, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, directed, by the Central Go- 
vernment of the country. Now, Sir, it is 
also charged against the Government 
that they have brought to bear illegal 
and un-Constitutional pressure on the 
landlords to induce them to reduce their 
rents. It is not very easy to understand 
the view which the hon. Member for 
Cork takes of this dispensing power. In 
one portion of his speech he said that 
after the rejection of the Tenants’ Re- 
lief Bill it was the best thing the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant could 
have done; but in another part of his 
speech he eaid the exercise of this 
power had done more to demoralize the 
tenants of Ireland than all the agitation 
which had been conducted by all the 
Fenian organizations which had ever ex- 
isted. It is, therefore, rather difficult 
to say what view the hon. Gentieman 
takes of these alleged proceedings on 
the part of the Government; but, after 
all, what do they amount to? What 
proof has been brought forward in this 
debate of the existence or the use of 
this un-Constitutional dispensing power 
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at all? We have heard something of 
the proceedings of County Court Judge 
Curran in the County of Kerry, and it 
has been said that he has exceeded his 
powors and acted illegally. I conceive 
that, if Judge Curran has in any way 
exceeded his legal powers, there are in 
Ireland Superior Courts which have the 
power of revising and correcting any 
abuse or excess of power or jurisdiction 
of which he may have been guilty. If 
any landlord, if any tenant, or if any 
person feels himself aggrieved by the 
un-Constitutional proceedings of County 
Court Judge Curran, there is, I con- 
ceive, in Ireland some power by which 
the injustice done can be redressed. 
But, Sir, what have we heard of any 
such grievance? Who has been ag- 
grieved by such proceedings? Who 
has been injured by the course the 
learned Judge has taken? It appears 
to me, from all I have ever heard alleged 
of the proceedings of County Court 
Judge Curran, that he has used — 
boldly, no doubt—tha: equitable power 
which we have always contended was 
possessed by the Judges of the County 
Courts in Ireland under the rules of 
Court. The existence of this power was 
denied by our opponents. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): We deny 
it still. There is no such power. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Does the hon. Member still deny that 
there is such a power? It was stated 
by legal authorities in the House last 
autumn that, under the rules, County 
Court Judges did possess a very con- 
siderable equitable power of suspend- 
ing evictions, and proposing uit- 
able arrangements between landlords 
and tenants. I am very glad that 
that power exists, and that it has been 
used; and if the inquiries of the Land 
Commission should throw any light upon 
the subject—show a necessity for any 
further law on the subject—or if it 
should be found that such powers should 
be further extended, I should be most 
happy to consider any proposal which 
might be submitted in that direction. I 
think that power, in the existing condi- 
tion of the Land Question in Ireland, 
and probably in any condition of the 
Land Question which may be created by 
legislation—the power of eviction, or 
something equivalent to the power of 
eviction, cannot possibly be dispensed 
with. I cannot conceive any circum- 
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stances, even if the tenants should he 
made possessors of their holdings, in 
which there should not be somewhere, 
in some person, a power of ejecting the 
tenant from his holding if he fails to 
fulfil the conditions under which he holds 
it; and Ido not believe that there is 
any remedy for the Land Question that 
can be devised which will absolutely get 
rid of the necessity of the use of the 

wer of eviction, or something equiva- 
ent to eviction. It is, no doubt, a tre- 
mendous power, and should only be used 
in the very last resort; and if there is 
reason still to believe that eviction is 
possible as the result of harsh, capri- 
cious, or unjust proceedings on the part 
of the landlord, and if there is not any 
power enabling County Court Judges to 
inquire fully into such cases and to 
satisfy themselves that substantial jus- 
tice is done, then, I say, I should be 
very glad to see and consider any 
amendment of the law in that direc- 
tion. So far as regards the proceedings 
of Judge Curran, what more proof has 
been adduced? There is a story—one 
story—about something that Captain 
Plunkett is supposed to have done. That 
has been denied, and I am not aware of 
any attempt that has been made to sub- 
stantiate the charge against Captain 
Plunkett. The hon. Member for Cork 
referred to the correspondence that has 
been published between Sir Redvers 
Buller and Messrs. Darley & Roe, in 
the Glenbeigh case ; and he said it con- 
tained a threat on the part of Sir Redvers 
Buller, in case the solicitors did not 
come to an arrangement. Sir, I have 
carefully read that correspondence, and 
I am prepared to state that that corre- 
spondence contains no threat of any sort 
or kind on the part of Sir Redvers 
Buller. I think that that correspondence 
does credit to the good sense and judg- 
ment of Sir Redvers Buller. He used 
no threat; he used no word implying 
that if the landlord insisted on the exer- 
cise of his legal rights protection would 
be refused him; but he did what it was 
his duty to do as a person in a respon- 
sible position ; and, having a knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case, Sir 
Redvers Buller, as a sensible man, ad- 
vised the agents to do what, in his judg- 
ment, would be best for the landlord, 
best for the tenants, and most in the 
interests of humanity and law and order 
in the district. That advice which was 
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tendered by Sir Redvers Buller was ac- 
cepted by the agent; and, in the opinion 
of an authority which can hardly be 
questioned, even by hon. Members from 
Ireland—the opinion of the parish priest 
—an equitable and a generous proposal 
was madetothetenants. Then, Sir, the 
hon. Member for Cork referred to the 
prohibition of the proposed Sligo meet- 
ing. As to that, there is a direct con- 
flict of statement between the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that ought to be cleared up before 
the conclusion of this debate. What 
did the hon. Member for Cork describe 
as the object of the Sligo meeting? It 
was, he said, to discuss the Land Ques- 
tion, and to protest against the com- 
position of the jury panel. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland read the other night 
from a notice which was published 
calling that meeting. There is nothing 
in it about the Land Question, and there 
is nothing about the irregular composi- 
tion of the jury panel. The notice pub- 
lished was, I believe, textually read by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
What does it ask? It asksthe National- 
ists of Sligo to assemble in their might 
in Sligo town next Sunday to appeal to 
Sligo jurors to express their condemna- 
tion of the attempt of the Government 
to assassinate the liberty of the Press 
and to victimize the gallant defenders 
of “‘ Saunders’ Fort.”” What is there here 
about the Land Act or the irregular em- 

anelling of juries? The right hon. and 
Mem Gentleman said such a meeting, 
avowedlysummoned to intimidate jurors, 
was, in the opinion of the Government, an 
illegal meeting. Sir, I trust the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was right, and 
that it is an illegal meeting; oad I hope 
that either in Ireland or any other part 
of the Kingdom the Government would 
prohibit and prevent the holding of any 
meeting which was summoned to appeal 
to juries to act in any particular manner 
not according to their conscience, not ac- 
cording to the evidence, but to accommo- 
date themselves to the opinion of a parti- 
cular section of thecommunity. Sir, it isto 
be hoped that English and Scotch Mem- 
bers will receive with caution much of 
what they have heard of the process by 
which, in certain cases, juries in Ireland 
are placed in the box. Nothing which 
can in fairness be called jury-packing 
exists in Ireland, No doubt there are 
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proceedings different in character from 
those to which it is necessary to resort 
in England, and which, I admit, are 
capable of shocking the feelings of many 
hon. Members. Some persons in Ire- 
land have very curious ideas as to what 
the duty of an Irish juror is. There, as 
here, jurors are sworn to give a verdict 
on the facts according to the evidence ; 
but it appears to me that those persons 
to whom I have referred seem to think 
that that is not the duty of a juror at all, 
and say they will do their utmost to per- 
suade the Irish jurors that they are to 
ignore the facts, to ignore their oaths, 
to ignore the directions as to law given 
to them by the Judge, and that they are 
to give verdicts in accordance with their 
own opinion of what ought to be, and 
in accordance with what in the opinion 
of the majority of their fellow country- 
men ought to be. Now, Sir, we have 
heard something of an article published 
in United Ireland previous to the holding 
of the Sligo Assizes. I have seen that 
article. It is stated in that article 
—and I do not think it will be denied— 
it was distinctly laid down that the pri- 
soners whom juries were about to try 
were innocent men who ought to be ac- 
quitted, and who had been already tried 
and acquitted by the public opinion of 
Ireland, and that if they were convicted 
it would be regarded as an ovtrage on 
the people. The same article contained 
a distinct intimation that the names of 
jurors who acted in a particular way 
would be held up to public odium. 
When some of us are so shocked by pro- 
ceedings such as are resorted to by the 
Irish Government to get jurors into the 
box, we ought to consider whether there 
were or were not upon the jury panel 
men who were likely to be influenced 
by exhortations and threats of that 
description. I suppose that those who 
made these threats thought they would 
have some effect, or they would 
not have taken the trouble to make 
them. Sir, unfortunately, we know 
that the office of juror in Ireland is 
not one that is entirely free from danger. 
We have heard of one juror in Dublin 
who nearly paid the penalty of his life 
for the honest performance of his duty. 
We have heard also that there are 
jurors in Sligo at this moment who aro 
Boycotted on account of their conduct at 
the recent trials. If such a state of 
things prevails in any part of Ireland, is 
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that not some extenuation of the course 
which the Government—and not this 
Government alone, but all Governments 
—have had to take in this matter? I 
ask whether, if any power exists by 
which those who are responsible for 
criminal procedure in Ireland may em- 
panel a jury consisting of men who are 
least likely to be subject to such 
influences—I ask whether any Govern- 
ment would be doing its duty to the 
country if they were to omit to make 
use of those powers which the law gives 
them? Now, Sir, the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) referred also to what 
I think he described as the timidity and 
vacillation of the Government in regard 
to their dealings with the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and he seemed to make it a com- 
plaint that no tenants had been prose- 
cuted for the Plan of Campaign. He 
also complained of the great delay on the 
part of the Government in expressing 
any opinion on it one way or another. 
As to the delay, of course it is not for 
me to express any opinion. I do not 
know whether it was possible to have 
acted befure they did; but as to the 
course they took in prosecuting those 
who were the authors and advisers of 
the Plan of Campaign rather than the 
tenants, who were the instruments in 
putting the Plan into execution, I do 
not think there can be much doubt that 
the Government took a right, a straight- 
forward, and an honourable course. If 
the Plan of Campaign was, in their 
opinion, an illegal plan and an immoral 
one, if it was an illegal conspiracy, surely 
it was their duty to attack those who were 
responsible for it, and who were doing 
their utmost to advise the tenants to 
adopt it, rather than to attack the ten- 
ants, who might be ignorant dupes, and 
who had acted under the advice of 
those in whom they had confidence. 
The speeches delivered in the House 
upon the Plan of Campaign have been 
extremely conflicting, because they have 
produced a number of opinions from 
Gentlemen of great weight. Some of 
them are of a remarkable character. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
expressed his opinion on the Plan of 
Campaign. He says that it is a conse- 

uence of our action in rejecting the 

enants’ Relief Bill last year. That 
may be perfectly true. The Tenants’ 
Relief Bill did all or a great deal of 
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that which the Plan of Campaign was 
invented to do; and in that sense it 
might be contended that the Plan of 
Campaign would have been absolutely 
unnecessary if the Tenants’ Relief Bill 
had been passed. But it would have 
been interesting for the House to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it was a legitimate consequence 
of our rejection of the Bill, and 
whether, whenever the House of Com- 
mons rejects a measure which is asked 
for by any section of the community, 
that section of the community is 
legally and morally entitled to take the 
law into their own hands, and to do for 
themselves that which Parliament had 
refused to do for them. [An hon. Men- 
Ber: Church rates!] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) gave 
his opinion of the Plan of Campaign. 
He has invented a new term, [ think, 
by describing it as extra-legal, and de- 
clared that to be extra-legal which does 
not, or may not, exactly square with the 
ordinary principles of the law. The 
hon. Member said that, if he had been 
an Irishman, he would not have shrunk 
from bearing his part in the prosecution 
of the Plan of Campaign. Sir, I think 
that that definition ought to have been 
a little further enlarged; and that it 
would have been desirable to have an 
explanation of the precise difference be- 
tween that which was illegal and that 
which was extra-legal. I should have 
been glad to know whether the hon. 
Member had any responsibility for 
the Land Act of 1881. I want to know 
whether the hon. Member thinks that 
that Act is, as against the tenant, abso- 
lutely of no effect, and that, by some 
extra-legal process, while the landlord is 
entirely bound by the provisions of that 
Act, the tenant is under no responsi- 
bility whatever with respect to his en- 
ge ements. But, Sir, the most important 

eclarations of all that we have had on 
the Plan of Campaign is that which was 
given by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) the 
other night. My right hon. Friend 
protested against being called upon to 
give an opinion at all; but he did give 
an opinion. He said—‘‘ If I must pro- 
nounce judgment at all, I must be 
allowed to pronounce judgment in full.” 
Now, let us see what that judgment in 
full is. His judgment in full is, that 
however immoral, however unpatriotic, 
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however objectionable the Plan of Cam- 
paign might be, it was not more im- 
moral, more objectionable, or more 
unpatriotic than the conduct of certain 
Irish landlords who had been denounced 
by the Chief Secretary. Now, the 
House can understand why there has 
been so much hesitation in various parts 
of the House in giving a direct opinion 
on the Plan of Campaign. The hon. 
Member for Cork shrinks from actually 
approving it, because such an open 
approval of the Plan of Campaign 
might alienate the support of some Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. My 
right hon. Friends who sit near me hesi- 
tate absolutely to denounce or to con- 
demn the Plan of Campaign. That may 
he owing to the circumstances that such 
a denunciation might alienate the sup- 
port of those who are sitting below the 
Gangway. However that may be, I 
am quite certain that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle did 
not, in the slightest degree, satisfy the 
House with the judgment in full which 
he pronounced the other night. There 
is no man in the House who can 
see more clearly than he can the fallacy 
in regard to the differences between the 
two cases which he cited. My right hon. 
Friend referred to the conduct of bad 
landlords. Well, Sir, we have been try- 
ing, for some years past, to make land- 
lords—English landlords to a certain 
extent and Irish landlords to a greater 
extent—good by Act of Parliament. We 
have done a good deal, and have gone a 
good way; but perhaps we have not gone 
far enough. But why has Parliament 
stopped short at the point at which it 
has? Why has it stopped short at the 
point which would have enabled it to 
deal with the conduct of those landlords 
to whom my right hon. Friend has re- 
ferred ? It has stopped short because 
it felt, rightly or wrongly, that by fur- 
ther interference with the remaining 
powers of the landlords it would do 
more harm on a large scale than it could 
possibly do good on a small scale. Irre- 
spective of the legality or the morality 
of the Plan of Campaign, why is that 
Plan to be condemned by the House? 
Because whatever may be its effects in 
particular instances, whatever provoca- 
tion may have been given by particular 
landlords, if its legality be admitted, if 
its validity be maintained, it is calcu- 
lated to do far more harm on a large 
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scale than it can possibly do good on a 
small scale. Why, Sir, if this Plan of 
Campaign is legal, and if it cannot be 
stopped, there is an end to all the legal 
relations between tenants and landlords. 
It is all very well to say that it has only 
been applied in a small number of cases ; 
but it is capable of being applied in 
every case. If it is capable of being 
applied to obtain a fair reduction of 
rent, it is equally capable of being ap- 
plied in order to obtain any reduction of 
rent, or a total cessation of rent, as the 
tenants may choose. It is a weapon 
which those who have invented it can- 
not possibly control the use of; and if 
its legality is admitted by the Courts of 
Law and by Parliament, there is evi- 
dently and obviously a total destruction 
of all the remaining rights of every land- 
lord in Ireland. Look at the conse- 
quences to the tenants that the success 
of this Plan of Campaign is likely to 
entail. Whatever may be the legality 
of the Plan of Campaign, you cannot 
deprive the landlord of the right to 
resort to his existing legal remedy. He 
cannot be prevented from attempting to 
re-enter on that property from which he 
receives no rent; and I maintain that if 
the Plan of Campaign be extensively 
resorted to, the only remedy left to the 
landlord is not partial but indiscriminate 
and total evictions if he wishes to retain 
his title to any land. I put it to hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
whether that is not for the landlords 
the desperate, and as it seems to me tho 
only, remedy, if the legality of this Plan 
of Campaign is admitted ? It is an invi- 
tation to internecine war between land- 
lord andtenant. Now, Sir, I think that 
it is the duty of the Government to do 
everything in their power to prevent 
the further progress of a system which 
could only lead to such results, and it is 
equally the duty of Parliament to sup- 
port the Government in any measures 
which they may think necessary for the 
attainment of that object. There is only 
one other subject that I will refer to, 
and I will be asbrief as possible. The 
hon. Member for Cork warned us in 
very solemn language aguinst the pro- 
bable consequences of any attempt to 
resort again to what he described as 
coercive legislation. I desire to acquit 
the hon. Member of making apy state- 
ment in the nature of a threat, and 
I am perfectly willing to accept his own 
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declaration that anything which he said 
was by warning, and that when he re- 
ferred to what had occurred in the 
past it was only to warn us against 
what might occur again. But what is 
the hon. Member’s argument? He 
says that coercion has been used by 
former Governments, and that any 
fresh coercive measure will be used by 
the present Government as a weapon 
against their political opponents, and 
that the suppression by the Government 
of political discussion in Ireland has 
always been followed by outrage, not 
only in Ireland, but elsewhere. The 
answer to that appears to me to be that 
anything which can be described as a 
reform of criminal procedure can only 
be used by the Government against poli- 
tical opponents in the event of their 
committing illegal action. The argu- 
ment of the hon. Member may be a good 
one as against the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act and other provisions 
of that sort, which ma~ be used indis 
criminately and arbitrarily by the Go- 
vernment against political opponents ; 
but criminal procedure can only be used 
against political opponents if they put 
themselves in a position to be prosecuted 
for criminal offences. It may be perfectly 
true that if the law is allowed to remain 
powerless outrages will not take place; 
for when the law is not asserted there is 
ne occasion for active resistance to it. 
But I maintain that neither Parliament 
nor the Government can acquiesce in 
passive resistance to the law any more 
than in open resistance to it—indeed, the 
consequences may be more serious from 
& passive than from a more active form 
of illegality; and that, if the conse- 
quences of a recognition of the duty be 
even to provoke a conflict with a more 
active form of illegality, no Government 
is justified in permitting a paralysis of 
law in any part of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions. I should have thought that 
the argument to be drawn from the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Cork 
was rather that the law in Ireland, asin 
every part of the Kingdom, ought to be 
made sufficiently strong to deal, not 
only with active, but with passive re- 
sistance, with every form of resistance 
to the just laws of the land. The hon. 
Member reminded us that coercion had 
been followed, not oniy by outrages in 
Ireland, but also by dynamite and 
assassination elsewhere. Well, Sir, that 
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warning gives some cause for reflection. 
I will not admit that outbreaks of dyna- 
mite plots or assassination plots are the 
natural and spontaneous results of a 
firm or even a coercive administration of 
the law in Ireland. Those plots and 
attempts are the deliberate reply of an 
organization existing in America toevery 
attempt by the British Government to 
assert the law. They are not the spon- 
taneous action of individuals. They are 
parts of the organized plan of an asso- 
ciation deliberately formed. The hon. 
Member may say that he is unable to 
repress the proceedings of any such or- 
ganization. That may be perfectly true, 
and I do not doubt it for a moment; 
but I think that the House and the 
country expect something more from the 
hon. Member than that. It is in the 
power of the hon. Member, not only to 
warn us of what may happen in conse- 
quence of certain legislation which we 
may be contemplating, it is also in his 
power to denounce the methods which 
will be adopted by some persons on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is in his 
power to sever himself and his political 
organization absolutely and completely 
from those who are responsible for such 
a line of conduct. There is no doubt 
whatever that the hon. Member has 
from time to time sent delegates to Na- 
tionalist conferences in America; and he 
has, undoubtedly, received large sub- 
scriptions from America for political 
purposes. Hasthe hon. Member satis- 
fied himself, or will he satisfy himself 
now, that his delegates have not asso- 
ciated with those who have been guilty, 
and who, he warns us, may be guilty 
again, of crimes which I fully ad- 
mit he is not in a position to control, 
but which he is in a position to disown 
and denounce? When the hon. Mem- 
ber has done this—when he has placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt the ab- 
sence of any connection, direct or in- 
direct, between himself and any asso- 
ciation which seeks by other than political 
methods to accomplish its ends, then I 
think the House will be disposed to 
listen to the advice which he may give 
it, to the warnings which he may ad- 
dress to it, in a very different spirit from 
that which it is disposed to show now. 
From what I have said the House 
will understand that it is impossible for 
me to concur in the censure which it is 
proposed by the hon. Member to pro- 
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ment. As to the affirmative declaration 
which the Amendment contains, and 
which commands the approval of the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle, it 
appears to me that that declaration may 
mean everything or nothing. My right 
hon. Friend must know by this time 
that the great difficulty in the way of 
Irish legislation is not the framing of a 
Resolution in plausible terms; the diffi- 
culty lies in framing the details of a 
large measure which will be accepted in 
Ireland and in GreatBritain. It will not 
advance us much to pass a Resolution 
urging a “reform of the law and of the 
system of government in Ireland which 
will satisfy the needs and secure the 
confidence of the Irish people.” The 
difficulty is to include in legislation con- 
ditions which will satisfy British in- 
terests and British ideas, as well as the 
demands of the Irish people. My right 
hon. Friend must be as well aware as 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
himself that there exists at this time 
the solid barrier of 100 votes in this 
House against the policy for which the 
late Government made themselves re- 
sponsible in the last Parliament. My 
right hon. Friend the other day re- 
proached the Government with inability 
to grasp the conditions of the Irish pro- 
blem, or to understand the true diffi- 
culties of the Irish Question; but is it 
not equally necessary for a statesman to 
grasp the true conditions of the British 
problem, and to ascertain the true nature 
of the difficulties felt by the British 
people? It is not enough that a mea- 
sure for the reform of government in 
Ireland should command the confidence 
and approval of the Irish people; it 
must be accompanied by conditions 
which will command the approval of 
the British nation. The British nation 
said at the last Election by a large 
majority that the plans of the then 
existing Government would not secure 
the conditions which they themselves 
considered necessary; and until they 
have made some further progress, until 
they have grasped more completely the 
conditions which are necessary to secure 
the confidence of the British people, it 
is idle for them to ask us to agree to a 
Resolution which speaks only of satisfy- 
ing the needs and securing the con- 
fidence of the Irish people. Wenone of 
us are averse to reforms, either of the 
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law or of the system of government, 
which would satisfy the needs and 
secure the confidence of the Irish people. 
I retract nothing of what I have ever 
said at any time as to the conditions 
under which I think it is possible to 
make an attempt to satisfy those needs 
and acquire that confidence; but I do 
not see the use of, and I refuse to bea 
ey ! to, a vague Resolution which may 

e held to pledge me to that which I 
may be unable to perform. And, above 
all, I decline to vote for a Resolution 
which holds out as the sole and only 
object to be borne in mind by the House 
of Commons that of satisfying the wants 
and securing the confidence of the Irish 
people, and fails at the same time by a 
single sentence—by a single word—to 
recognize that there are securities and 
there are conditions which are equally re- 
quired, and equally justly required, by 
the people of Great Britain, and which 
must be secured before they can assent to 
any such legislation as is contemplated 
by some of my right hon. Friends near 
me. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) said, that 
he felt bound to remind the House that 
the Government had been warned of the 
critical condition of the Irish tenants 
and of those circumstances which had 
culminated in the adoption of the Vlan 
of Campaign by others than the Irish 
Nationalist Members in this House; and 
in support of that contention he desired 
to be allowed to quote the letter of Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, who for many years 
was a®lory Member, which appeared in 
Zhe Times in September last. The hon. 
Baronet said— 


* As an old and staunch Conservative, asa 
cordial supporter of Lord Salisbury’s Adminis- 
tration, as an earnest well-wisher of its success, 
and, last but not least, in the cause of peace and 
prosperity in Ireland, I hope that the Govern 
ment will see its way to accept, subject to modi- 
fications, the 3rd clause of Mr. Parnell’s Bill 
dealing with evictions. The interests of lease- 
holdersand the adaptation of the amount of rent 
to current prices may well wait the issue ef the 
proposed Royal Commission on Land and In- 
dustries, but misery and hunger cannot wait ; 
and if nothing is done to arrest the iron hand 
and heel of the agent, thousands of families 
will be thrown in cold and shivering and naked- 
ness upon the cruel mercies of the coming 
winter. Evictions cannot serve the purpose of 
the landlords for the present condition of the 
country; and if the land-hungering squatter 
will dare to occupy the vacated land, amon 
rational and calmly-judging men in Ireland 
there is but one opinion—namely, that evictions 
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should be temporarily suspended, subject, of 
course, to investigation of the local Court as to 
the capability of the tenant. Because the pro- 
posal emanates from a Home Ruler whose politi- 
cal doctrines we abhor, if it is a good proposal, 
in God's name why should we reject it ?’’ 
But, further than that, he (Mr. A. E. 
Pease) contended that they on that side 
of the House were justified in placing 
the responsibility of the Plan of Cam- 
paign on the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He noticed amongst the 
Bills introduced into the House a Bill 
for providing a close time for hares ; and 
if that were a desirable object, he asked 
if it would not have been a good thing 
to have, for at least a few months during 
the winter season, a close time for the 
poor Irish tenants? He listened the 
other day with great respect to the 
— of the right hon. Gentleman the 
hief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), and he thoroughly be- 
lieved in the genuine sympathy for these 
sufferers, and the high purpose of the 
right hon.Gentlemanin striving totemper 
with mercy the application of the law— 
and he believed that the country gene- 
rally —— of the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
Has ate brought to bear upon Irish 
andlords. But the approval of such 
action implied to a greater or less degree 
the acknowledgment of the inequi- 
table incidence of certain laws; and that 
approval and acknowledgment of the 
wisdom of the course adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman was also inconsis- 
tent with the new doctrine and principles 
adopted by the Unionist Party of late, that 
any principle, whether right or wrong, 
moral or immoral, was to be regarded as 
absolutely sacred and irreproachable if 
once it had become embodied in the law. 
According to the new Unionist creed, 
anyone who dared to question the jus- 
tice of a law, or the infallibility of an 
Irish Judge who had pronounced an ac- 
ceptable dictum, was to be exposed to all 
manner of reproach and harsh criticism ; 
but there seemed to be a different test 
of right and wrong when an Irish 
Judge said something which implied 
disapproval of the action of the Irish 
Executive. Then, indeed, the Unionists 
fled to a very different code of morality. 
The Government had over and over 
again stated their determination to 
maintain, at all risks, law and order 
in Ireland, and quite right too. They 
oa that side of the House were 
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quite as anxious to maintain law and 
order as any hon. Members opposite 
could be; but they advocated different 
methods of achieving that object. They 
believed that law and order could only 
be satisfactorily maintained in any 
country by wianing the confidence and 
securing the acquiescence and good-will 
of the main body of that ee. If he 
might be allowed, he would quote a few 
words on this point by an author whose 
name had, of late, been in every 
Unionist’s mouth— 

“No jurist”—said Professor Dicey—“can 
question for a moment that the ultimate 
strength of law lies in the sympathy, or at the 
lowest the acquiescence, of the mass of the 
population.” 


But, he would ask, was the conduct of 
the Government such as was likely to 
obtain the acquiescence of the Irish 
people, much less their sympathy or 
reverence for the law? Regarding their 
policy, and guessing from it what the 
future might bring, he regretted to say 
that he could not look forward to any 
good result following from the measures 
foreshadowed in the Speech of the 
Queen. Certainly, the past afforded no 
hope for the future. There was a time 
when he, like hon. Members opposite— 
and he believed, also, the majority 
of the people in England—treated 
as. absolutely incredible the allega- 
tions as to the wrong-doing and 
tyranny of English officials in Ire- 
land which were made by Nationalist 
Members. He could not bring himself 
to believe that such things as jury-pack- 
ing. scales of fees for Crown witnesses, 
and exclusion of Nationalists from all 
public official life in Ireland, wholesale 
evictions, the driving of poor people out 
wholesale upon the road-side, and the 
destruction of their dwellings in the 
depth of winter, and other iniquities, 
were possible under a British Govern- 
ment, and some hon. Members opposite 
appeared still to cherish this pious belief, 
though there were others who were not 
afraid to acknowledge the existence of 
those terrible evils. Unhappily, it was 
no longer possible, in the presence of the 
fierce Tight which had recently been 
thrown upon Irish affairs, to have any 
doubt on the matter; and if such things 
could take place during the last few 
months when the Government was 
exerting itself to the utmost, and the 
landlords were upon their good beha- 
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viour, he would ask, what must have 
been the state of things when those in- 
fluences were not at work? The evic- 
tions, and the packing of juries at the 
Sligo Assizes, enabled thea to form some 
idea of what the Irish people had had to 
sufferin the past in the name of the main- 
tenance of the law. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), in his able speech, taunted 
Liberals with their change of attitude 
upon the Irish Question ; but there was 
a very good cause for the changes; of 
attitude, the wider suffrage and the 
great preponderating strength of the 
Nationalist Party was testimony enough 
to any reasonable man—it was testimony 
which, under our Constitution, we were 
bound to recognize of the genuineness of 
Irish desires. They were asked—‘‘ Do 
you mean to hand over the management 
of the affairs of Ireland to the Na- 
tional League?”’ But, if he (Mr. A. E. 
Pease) understood matters rightly, the 
National League existed in consequence 
of two things which bound the League 
together—the desire for settlement 
of the Land Question, and the desire 
for self-government—and if these two 
questions were settled to the satisfaction 
of the Irish people there would be no 
National League to hand over the 
affairs of Ireland to. They would be 
handed over to the Irish people. The 
fact was the Tory Party looked upon 
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point of view of the present; whereas the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), and of the Liberal Party, 
was not to get rid of the Irish 
Question for a short time, but to 
make, as far as possible, a final 
settlement of the Irish problem —at 
least, a settlement for the generations to 
come. They all admitted the deplorable 
events which had taken place in Ireland 
in the past ; but the ruling people in Ire- 
land and the landlord class must take 
their share of responsibility, for they 
had wickedly nadenal the interests 
of the masses for long series of years, 
and it was not to be wondered at if, 
in the struggle of the people against 
enormous odds, regrettable events had 
taken pluce. But now that the people 
had found an adequate vuice in the 
House, he hoped and believed that 
the House would lend an ear to 
the reasonable demands of the Irish 
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people, and do its best to meet them. 
e would also ask the House whether 
the Nationalist Representatives had 
already shown themselves more unfitted 
for taking part in the government of 
their own country than past English 
Governments. He would like to quote 
a few lines from writings of a man 
whose opinions were always respected 
in that House—namely, Edmund Burke, 
who, writing in 1797, said— 

“ There is no hope for the body of the people 
of Ireland so long as those who are in power make 
it the great object of their policy to propagate 
an opinion on this side of the water that the 
mass of their countrymen are not to be trusted.” 


He (Mr. A. E. Pease) believed that in 
those words lay the secret of the 
Irish problem. It was the refusal 
of England to trust the Irish people 
that had done the mischief. The old 
system of the government of Ireland— 
the landlords supported by English 
soldiers—was disappearing, and what- 
ever Government was in power would 
have to find a substitute for it, either in 
a representative institution, or resort to 
a despotic and arbitrary government of 
the country. They were told that 
they ought to yield nothing to agita- 
tion. When the Irish agitation was 
spoken of, or when Irishmen agitated, 
it was said that they did not deserve 
anything ; but if they did not agitate it 
was said that they did not want any- 
thing. He should feel it very difficult, 
if he were an Irish Nationalist Repre- 
sentative, to know what course to pur- 
sue. Ifthe Irish people remained per- 
fectly still and neutral it was taken as a 
signal that Ireland had no grievances. 
They had had an appeal from the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
to suppress the National League, which 
was very similar to the language used 
by the right. hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) at Liverpool, when he asked 
the people of the town to help him to 
put out the fire in Ireland. If the 
means by which the Party opposite 
attempted to put out the fire in Ireland 
was by piling on more fuel in the shape 
of repressive legislation, they on that 
side of the House certainly would 
not help them. There was another 
way in which the fire might be 
put out, in which his (Mr. A. E. 
Pease’s) Party would be most happy 
to help the Government. The noble 
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Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), in his speech 
in the general debate on the Address, 
alluded to the treatment of Ireland in 
the past as being like ‘‘ jobbing a horse 
in the mouth,” and he thought the simile 
was peculiarly appropriate. The noble 
Lord also said he would support any re- 
pressive measure which should also be 
applied to England and Scotland. He 
would like to know what comfort Eng- 
lishmen would have in looking forward 
to repressive measures to be applied to 
themselves, by which they would also 
get a ‘‘job in the mouth” at the same 
time as the Irish people. If the Govern- 
ment pursued, or allowed the Irish Exe- 
cutive to pursue, those courses which had 
spread the belief among the Irish people 
that conviction and not justice was the 
object of the Government in the country 
—if they appeared to be desirous of 
introducing measures by which they 
would be able to evade existing law, they 
would stir up a great antagonism to the 
Trish law. It had been well said that 
if the people regarded the laws as their 
enemies, they would be enemies to the 
laws; and that was the feeling which 
they on that side of the House hoped, 
by the policy they advocated, to remove. 
They hoped to let the Irish people 
see that the laws existed for them- 
selves and their protection, and not for 
interference with their liberties or for 
their persecution. He (Mr. A. E. Pease) 
believed there was no desire on that side 
of the House to monopolize the policy 
of conciliation. He thought they would 
heartily support any indication on the 
part of the present Government showing 
a wish to adopt a different attitude to- 
wards the Irish people. On the other 
hand, if the Government pursued the 
course which would exasperate the Irish 
people, he believed the Liberal Party 
would as heartily oppose it as they would 
cordially support the other course. He 
thanked the House for its indulgence, 
and he would not have spoken if he had 
not felt strongly the danger of the 
course of extraordinary legislation in 
the matter of the repression of crime in 
Ireland, and if he had not also felt very 
strongly the necessity of showing a 
generous and conciliatory spirit towards 
the Irish people. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I think it necessary that I 
should apologize for interposing the few 
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observations I propose to make in the 
course of this debate, because I am one 
of those who recognize that in the very 
lengthy and discursive discussion of the 
subject-matter of the Queen’s Speech 
it may be wise for those who desire the 
progress of Public Business, and who 
regard with disfavour the expenditure 
which is now taking place of the time of 
the House, to remain silent. But cer- 
tain observations of a personal cha- 
racter have been made with regard to 
myself, and I hope the House will accord 
me its indulgence while I make some 
reference to them. In the cold, cynical, 
and passionless speech addressed to the 
House on Monday by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) he alluded to the 
well-worn, stale, and stereotyped argu- 
ment of coercion, and he indicated that 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to put coercive legislation 
strongly in force in Ireland. But the 
hon. Member did not stop to consider 
whether the restraining of Boycotting 
was coercive legislation, or whether any 
legislative attempt to resist the Socialistic 
conspiracy which is at present in full 
swing in Ireland, or to interfere with 
those who are seeking to obtain money 
legally owing by cne man to another, and 
to impound it in order to promote some 
object of their own, is, or is not, coer- 
cion. In the somewhat ambiguous and 
remarkable speech which was made the 
other night by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury), in which he 
skilfully trimmed his sails in order to 
catch both winds, the hon. Member 
told the House that he had no objection 
to coercive legislation if it was found to 
be necessary, and providing that it was 
applied to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects and to all parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. I am quite prepared to 
admit the force of the logic of the hon. 
Member; and I presume that if the 
same causes exist in this part of the 
Queen’s Dominions as exist in that un- 
happy part of them to which I have the 
honour to belong, where we have had 
Boycotting, Moonlighting, assassination, 
and the Plan of Campaign in full swing, 
it would be the duty of those who are 
intrusted with the administration of the 
law to step iv, and say whether this 
course of procedure was in harmony 
with the law, and if allowed to continue 
would be to the advantage of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. [An hon. Memper: 
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How about the riots in Belfast?] I 
will come to that question by-and-bye. 
The hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
policy of coercion would bring Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the apex of an 
inclined plane, and one would imagine 
that the hon. Member and his Friends 
would be delighted to see them there, 
so that they might be able to apply the 
momentum which would be requisite for 
precipitating the Government into the 
chasm below. If the principles of the 
Plan of Campaign are permitted to pass 
unchallenged a most grave and serious 
precedent will be set, which will not 
only affect the question of the rent pay- 
able to the landlords, but will touch 
ultimately the profits of the trader and 
every sort of industry and enterprize in 
Ireland. Apart from the question of 
the legality of the operation, it is, as 
far as I can judge, nothing but Social- 
ism; and I hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will exhibit, in relation to 
this phase of Irish agitation, carried on 
in so illegal and arbitrary a manner, 
the firmness which is required by the 
conditions of the country. Of the diffe- 
rent phases of discontent and agitation 
which we have seen in Ireland, this Plan 
of Campaign is only part of the dismal 
whole. The maiming of cattle, the 
dynamite explosions of which we are 
threatened with recurrence, the Phoenix 
Park assassinations, the attacks upon 
life and property, and Boycotting, are 
simply parts of the same movement, 
and are well recognized as springing 
from the same source, and all pointing 
to the same disastrous end. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork has 
stated that the effect of repressive legis- 
lation is merely to drive crime under the 
surface. But when, some years ago, the 
hon. Gentleman, with some of his con- 
federates, was imprisoned for a brief 
season in Kilmainham, the country en- 
joyed during the period of their incar- 
ceration a qualified tranquillity. They 
were imprisoned on a charge of treason- 
felony, and they were let out of Kil- 
mainham without an investigation of 
the grave and serious offences with 
which they were charged. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
and other hon. Members have com- 
plained of the constitution of the jury 
lists; and it appears that in the estima- 
tion of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way no jury can possess adequate quali- 
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fications for coming to a right and 
proper decision unless it is com 

of men who are under the influence 
or intimidation of the National League. 
But the only way in which the law 
can be properly carried out is by call- 
ing upon all jurors to stand aside who 
are under the power of such intimi- 
dation. I have had an opportunity of 
hearing the grounds on which a Mem- 
ber of the Party led by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork relinquished Parliamentary 
life. That hon. Member told me that 
he gave up his position as a Member of 
Parliament, and of the Home Rule 
Party, because he found that that Party 
was a conspiracy of blood. [ Laughter 
from the Home Rule Benches.) I would 
ask hon. Members to restrain their 
laughter for a moment, until they hear 
the whole of what I have to say. This 
Gentleman told me that he had relin- 
quished his connection with the Home 
Rule Party because he had been given 
to understand that the money collected 
by a lady in Ireland—a near relative of 
the hon. Member for Cork—was applied 
in the payment of those wretches who 
committed the Phoenix Park murders, 
and of others who had been guilty of 
similar deeds. The hon. Member fur- 
ther told me that the feeling of remorse 
with which that lady reflected upon the 
application of the money she had indus- 
triously collected led to her being im- 
mured in a place of privacy. [ Renewed 
laughter.| Well, the hon. Gentleman 
who made this statement to me was as 
worthy of credence as any hon. Gentle- 
man now sitting below the Gangway 
opposite. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DE COBAIN: I have no desire 
that a messenger with a black mask 
should be sent to the residence of this 
Gentleman; and therefore I shall de- 
cline to give his name. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has told the House that 
dynamite has been used, that explosions 
have occurred, and that threats have 
been uttered that bombs will be thrown 
from the Strangers’ Gallery on to the floor 
of this House; and, because of these 
things, the Parliament of the British Em- 
pire is to be placed under a feeling of 
intimidation, and by threats and menaces 
of this kind prevented from doing its —- 
to the people. An hon. Member— 
think it was the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Galway (Colonel Nolan)— 
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who touched, and, I think, accurately, the 
cause of the agricultural evil when he 
told us that the distress which exists in 
so many parts of Ireland is attributable 
to the small holdings of the people. If 
the Government and the country would 
make a searching inquiry into this 
matter, and if legislation is promoted to 
remove these small holdings, and to en- 
able those engaged in agriculture to cul- 
tivate a larger amount of land, I believe 
we should deal with what is mainly the 
vital source of the suffering and priva- 
tion of the Irish people. My sympathies 
have always been with the agricultural 
interest. I have ever been in favour of 
the tenant farmers, and I have always 
advocated the recognition of their rights 
in the soil, and the justice of their being 
compensated for every shilling of money 
they have expended in their holdings. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) charged the 
Government the other night with not 
having grasped the situation of affairs 
in Ireland; but there is very little 
wonder that the Government cannot im- 
mediately grapple with the state of affairs 
in Ireland. They entered into office 
under circumstances of unusual compli- 
cation and difficulty. They were the 
immediate Successors of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s administration of Irish affairs 
was not calculated to make easy the task 
of anyone who succeeded him in such ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle saysthat Chief 
Baron Palles had charged the Irish Go- 
vernment with weakness. I wonder whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman recollects 
the circumstances under which Chief 
Baron Palles made that observation. 
Was it not to rebuke the indifference and 
apathy with which the police stood upand 
allowed the process of the law to be de- 
feated. And then the right hon. Gentle- 
man charges me with writing an incen- 
diary letter on the stren of the Re- 
port of a Royal Commission. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Will the hon. Gentleman pardon 
me. I made no charge against him. I 
simply stated that he had been pointed 
out by a Commission issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant for public censure and 
reprehension. 

Mr. DE COBAIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not allow me to finish my 
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sentence. What I meant to say was 

that the Commission was originally 

comarnve of three Members appointed 

by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY: No. 

Mr. DE COBAIN: I am under the 
impression that the Commission was 
originally constituted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that it was composed 
of three Members, of whom the domi- 
nating spirit was a legal gentleman who 
undertook the defence of the Phonix 
Park murderers—Mr. Adams, General 
Buller, and Mr. Justice Day. That 
Commission sat at Belfast, and Mr. 
Adams was practically its presiding 
genius, though aided and abetted by Mr. 
ustice Day. They went there to in- 
vestigate matters affecting the interests 
of Belfast, and they carried out their 
inquiry in such a manner as to leave a 
sense of injury which is still rankling. 
Under these circumstances I wrote a 
letter, not one word, or one phrase, or 
one sentiment of which am f saament 
to alter, qualify, or change. I wrote a 
letter complaining of the insobriety of 
the police force, and their acts of cruelty 
and crime; and that letter, as well as 
some other deliverances of the same 
kind, acted on the town of Belfast as a 
sort of escape valve for the feelings of an 
outraged people who felt placed under a 
force which was incapable or unwilling 
of giving them protection. I regard the 
censure of hon. Gentlemen opposite as a 
diploma of merit. I never could have 
met my own constituency with any sense 
of deserving or enjoyment of their 
confidence it I had not been met with 
words of reprobation by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle. 
That right hon. Gentleman believes 
that the only policy for Ireland is a 
policy of Home Rule, or, in other words, 
that the Legislative and Executive 
power of the country should be handed 
over to the element most incapable of 
carrying out just and fair government. 
May I take the liberty of saying that, 
in my opinion, the accession of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the late Government 
by no means added to its strength. I 
think that his abdication of the stool of 
the pedant for the seat of a Cabinet 
Minister did not augment the influence 
of the Party to which he belonged.’ 
Tf he had stuck to the pursuit of pen- 
manship, the right hon. Gentleman 

might have been more successful. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is dealing very discursively with 
the Amendment, and his remarks do not 
appear to be at all relevant. 

rn. DE COBAIN : I must apologize, 
Mr. Speaker, for having deflected some- 
what from the merits of the Amendment 
in order to make a sort of personal re- 
joinder to the right hon. Gentleman. I 
have only now to express my belief that 
in the hands of the present Government, 
led by the noble Marquess in the other 
House (the Marquess of Salisbury), and 
assisted by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), and of that illustrious 
man of whom every Englishman is 
justly proud—the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright)—and bis 
brilliant and accomplished Colleague in 
the representation of that City, the in- 
terests of the Empire will be thoroughly 
safeguarded. No matter how leaden 
the atmosphere may appear to the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle, and how- 
ever fearful he may be as to the future 
progress of legislation in thie House, I 
believe thatthe statesmen to whom [have 
referred will hand down to their suc- 
cessors a supreme Imperial Parliament, 
together with a stable, progressive, and 
ever-united Empire. 

Viscount KILCUOURSIE (Somerset, 
S.): Lrise for the purpose of support- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell). But, Sir, I am 
not able to give to the whole of that 
Amendment an unqualified assent. I 
can give my entire approval to the 
second and third portions of it; but I 
can only give a qualified assent to the 
first part. The first part of the Amend- 
ment represents to Her Majesty that— 

‘* The relatiors between the owners and occu- 
piers of land in Ireland have not been seriously 
disturbed in the cases of those owners who have 
granted to their tenants such abatements of 
rents as are called for by the state of prices of 
agricultural and pastoral produce.” 


Now, Sir, I happen to know of cases where 
the National League has interposed to 
induce tenants who could afford, and 
easily afford, to pay their rents, not to 
do so. But I am bound to say that 
these have been exceptional cases. In 
remote districts in the West of Ireland 
' —that portion of Ireland which I have 
heard described as “‘ Ireland beyond the 
Pale”—I have known cases where per- 
sons, even in those distressed districts, 
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could have paid their rents, and would 
have paid them, had it not been for the 
inducements held out to them by the 
National League not to pay them. In 
regard to that portion of Ireland to 
which I refer, I do not think anyone 
has more thoroughly grasped the con- 
dition of the people than Lord Dufferin 
did in 1880, when he said— 


‘*That no legislation could touch it; that no 
alteration in the Land Laws could effectually 
ameliorate it; and that it must continue until 
the world’s end, unless something be contrived 
totally to change the conditions of existence in 
that desolate region.”’ 


If I may be allowed to read another 
quotation from an article written by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley), it will, I 
think, show what, in his opinion, at any 
rate, ought to be the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, with the 
view of ameliorating the distress in that 
district. He says— 

“Instead of relief, what a statesman must 
seek is prevention of this great evil and this 
strong root of evil; and prevention means a 
large, though it cannot be a very swift, dis- 
placement of the population. But among the 
many experts with whom I have discussed this 
dolorous and perplexing subject, I never found 
one who did not agree that a removal of the 
— population was only practicable if car- 
ried out by an Irish anthority, backed up by 
the solid weight of Irish opinion. Any exertion 
of compulsory power by a British Minister 
would raise the whole country-side in squalid 
insurrection, government would become impos- 
sible, and the work of transplantation would 
end in ghastly failure.’’ 

Now, I am thoroughly aware of the 
difficulties in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are placed with regard to Ire- 
land ; but may I not ask them, in spite 
of the mandate which their supporters 
received from the constituencies, whether 
they could not have done something to 
ameliorate the condition of the people 
living in these portions of Ireland ? 
Would it have been impossible for them 
to have entered into some negotiations 
with hon. Members who represent 
popular opinion in Ireland; and would 
it have been in vain to have attempted, 
at all events, to do something to relieve 
the dreadful distress in the West of Ire- 
land? I am sorry to say that nothing 
of the sort has been done. I admit 
that, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it may be stated that there 
are great difliculties in the way. I 
acknowledge those great difficulties. I 
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may be told that there are difficulties 
in treating with hon. Members whose 
speeches in Ireland have not, on every oc- 
casion, corresponded with their speeches 
in this House. And in so far as their 
speeches in Ireland have not corre- 
sponded with their speeches here—in so 
far as their speeches delivered in Ire- 
land have had an illegal complexion, I, 
at least, cannot be accused of having 
been indifferent to them, because, both in 
the public Press and in public speeches, 
I have in unmeasured terms condemned 
the speeches which have heen delivered 
by hon. Members from Ireland. But 
while I have condemned those speeches 
I could not forget, for a single moment, 
the circumstances in which those hon. 
Gentlemen were placed. I trust that in 
my future career, as in the past, I shall 
always endeavour to use such modera- 
tion of language as may commend itself 
to the hearers I have the honour to 
address. But if, in the constituency I 
represent, there had been 600 evictions 
from one property alone, I should have 
been very sorry indeed to answer for the 
language that I might have used. But, 
Sir, I will go one step further, and say 
this—that if I have denounced in un- 
measured terms what I have considered 
to be the immoderate language made 
use of in Ireland, I may ask whether 
there have not been speeches, on the 
other hand, from hon. Members from 
Ireland in this House which have been 
moderation itself, especially those which 
have been delivered by the Leaders who 
sit below the Gangway? No more mode- 
rate utterances have ever been delivered 
in this House than those which proceeded 
from the hon. Member for Cork when 
he introduced his not unreasonable Bill 
in the autumn. Nor could there have 
been a more moderate speech than that 
which was made by the same hon. Mem- 
ber the other day in this House in 
moving his Amendment. And if im- 
moderate speeches have been made by 
irresponsible persons, I cannot forget 
the position in which they find them- 
selves placed. I should like to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Scotland and the Lord 
Advocate have been about for the last 
three or four weeks? Have they not 
been consulting with the Scotch Mem- 
bers as to the best legislation to be 
carried out for Scotland? Has there 
been any reciprocal feeling with regard 
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to Ireland? In my opinion, a want of 
responsibility is the only reason for the 
unreasonable and immoderate speeches 
which have been delivered. Hon. and 
—_ hon. Members opposite will them- 
selves remember that there have been 
times when they did not occupy quite 
such a responsible position as that in 
which they find themselves placed to- 
day, and on those occasions they have 
indulged in language which has pro- 
bably been less marked by moderation 
than that which they use to-day. I would 
ask whether, if responsibility were given 
to hon. Members below the Gangway, 
it would not have the same effect upon 
them? With regard to the Plan of 
Campaign, I fully endorse what has fallen 
from the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) this evening as to the attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Government in refer- 
ence to it. Ifthe Plan of Campaign is 
illegal, it is unquestionably the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to suppress 
illegality; but may I not, at the same 
moment, remind them of what occurred 
in this country with regard to Church 
Rates? Why, Sir, that which was then 
illegal has now become legal, because 
the popular feeling in this country was 
against Church Rates, or, rather, against 
thecompulsory payment of Church Rates. 
Popular feeling in Ireland, I trust, is 
not entirely in favour of the Plan of 
Campaign; but popular feeling in Ire- 
land is distinctly in favour of the 
objects of those who are carrying out 
the Plan of Campaign. With reference 
to the last portion of the Amendment to 
the Address—that portion in which the 
hon. Member says he considers that— 

“Such a reform of the Law and the system of 
Government in Ireland should take place as 
would satisfy the needs and secure the conti- 
dence of the Irish people,” 


I entirely concur with the view of the 
hon. Member; and I may remark, in 
passing, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), in a recent speech, has 
expressed a hope that Members of both 
Parties might unite in order to secure 
the confidence of the Irish people and to 
satisfy their needs. For my own part,I 
fear that if I have ever indulged in such 
a hope, it has been during that portion 
of the 24 hours which are devoted to 
dreamland; but I do look forward, and 
I look forward with hope, to the re-union 
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of the Liberal Party, which, I believe, 
can alone satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish people. There 
are various methods which have been 
attempted to be adopted by different 
persons in order to bring about the 
union of the Liberal Party, for the pur- 
pose of securing the objects which are 
mentioned in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork. There has been 
a remarkable attempt made in this 
direction by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), who has en- 
deavoured to gain over as many persons 
as possible to his method of reasoning, 
in order that he and his Friends may be 
able to satisfy the needs and secure the 
confidence of the Irish people. But he 
has spread his net in a somewhat re- 
markable manner. We are told that it 
is in vain to spread a net within sight of 
the bird we wish to bring into it; but the 
hon. Member has not spread his net at 
all; on the contrary, he has planted it 
and framed it so as to form an attraction, 
as he supposes, for the birds outside, such 
as the right hon. the Member for West 
Birmingham, and he has armed himself 
with the blunderbuss of caricature and 
a rifle of wit and sarcasm to attract 
them. I presume that the hon. Mem- 
ber is astonished that so few persons 
will adopt his view; and when he finds 
how few, I hope he will be induced to 
reconsider the method he has hitherto 
adopted. I rejoice to think that the 
question to-day is not the same as it was 
last June and July. The question in 
June and July last was whether or not 
it was safe to concede Home Rule in any 
shape to Ireland in consequence of the 
demands of hon. Members from Ireland. 
But the question of to-day is, I believe, 
among thinking minds, simply and solely 
how, when, and under what circum- 
stances, it will be safe to grant such a 
reform of the law, to use the exact words 
of the Amendment, and such a system of 
Government as will satisfy the needs, 
and will secure the confidence of the 
Irish people. That, Sir, is the great 
question we have now to consider. My 
humble efforts have always been directed 
towards the attainment of that end ; and 
however long my life may be spared, I 
shall certainly never rest until, to use 
once more the expression contained in 
this Amendment, the needs of the Irish 
people have been fully, fairly, honestly, 
and safely satisfied, 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I think 
that, as a novice within the walls of this 
House, I may be allowed, in the interests 
of my constituents, to say a few words 
with regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
The hon. Member has been congratu- 
lated on his recovery from a_ recent 
illness. Although we are all glad to see 
the hon. Member sufficiently recovered to 
be able to attend to his Parliamentary 
duties, I think he ought also to be felici- 
tated on the remarkable fact that his tem- 
porary retirement from public life, occur- 
ring as it did during the last few months, 
has been a very timely and useful one, 
because it has enabled him to keep aloof 
from the Plan of Campaign, and to give 
to this House an entirely colourless view 
of his ideas. He has allowed the hon. 
Member for Kast Mayo (Mr. Dillon) to 
come to the front and take the most 
active part in the Plan of Campaign, 
and by that means he has himself been 
prevented from coming into personal 
collision either with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or the late Prime Minister. I, 
therefore, think that I am entitled to 
congratulate him on his temporary 
retirement. So far as the Plan of Cam- 
paign itself is concerned, it has been 
described by an hon. Member opposite 
as extra-legal, and it has also been 
describéd by the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government as 
organized embezzlement. Whatever it 
is, there can be no doubt that if the Bill 
for the better Government of Ireland 
should ever pass, the Plan of Campaign 
will be applied to every trade and every 
industry in Ireland. I can quite under- 
stand the affection entertained for the 
Plan of Campaign by hon. Members 
opposite who represent Irish constituen- 
cies, because I cannot conceive many 
more delightful occupations than 
sitting as self-constituted and irre- 
sponsible agents at a table, whether 
round or square, collecting the landlords’ 
rents, and very little of it, lam afraid, has 
been handed over to the legitimate 
owner. [ Cries of “Oh!” ] Atany rate, 
that is my opinion. The hon. Member 
for Cork spoke of a threat, or rather a 
menace, of dynamite. Hon. Members 
here possibly do not know what that 
menace of dynamite was to which the 
hon. Member alluded. I think I can 
tell them. In the year 1885 a man 
named Daly was commissioned to go 
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into the Strangers’ Gallery of this House 
and throw a dynamite shell, which was 
to explode upon the Table beneath me 
and between the two Front Benches; and 
the only reason why it was not thrown 
was that it might have inflicted some 
trouble upon the man who threw it, and 
those who gave the order for the com- 
mission of that outrage, as well as Her 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork says in his Amendment that 
the remedy for the existing crisis in 
Irish affairs is to be found in such a 
reform of the law and system of Govern- 
ment as will satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish people. Now, 
I do not think that it is to be obtained 
by rhetorical flourishes, to be followed up 
by outrages and crime. I allude par- 
ticularly to the speech délivered by the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), 
some days ago, at a meeting of the 
National League in Cork. In the course 
of that speech the hon. Member said that 
a resolution had been carried warning 
the women of the district from engaging 
in the abominable and unnatural crime 
of conversing with members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The local 
branch of the Irish National League 
intimated in their resolution that con- 
duct of that kind would be taken notice 





of. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I rise 
to Order. Perhaps the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has an accurate report of my 
speech. He does not appear to have 
seen that the statement he refers to has 
been denied by the Secretary of the 
local branch of the National League, 
who asserts that no such resolution was 
brought before the League or passed. 

Mason RASCH: If I am wrong I 
beg to withdraw the statement. All I 
have to say is, that it was reported in 
the newspapers that the local branch of 
the National League had intimated that 
any woman seen speaking to members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary would be 
followed, and their conduct taken notice 
of. [Cries of ** No!” ] Hon. Members 
opposite will not deny that on Monday 
last an outrage was committed at the 
house of an Irishman —a National 
Leaguer — named Murphy, whose two 
daughters were dragged out of bed, 
their hair cut off, and they themselves 
covered with pitch. I would ask hon. 
Members opposite whether they consider 
that measures for amending the criminal 
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procedure of Ireland in regard to such 
cases are wrong, or whether such a 
measure would be novel, doubtful, and 
un-Constitutional ? 

Mr. LACAITA (Dundee): After the 
great discussion that took place yes- 
terday, and the day before, on the sub- 
ject of the Plan of Campaign, and, above 
all, after the strictures which have been 
made on the wording of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) this evening by the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), it is incumbent 
upon everyone who, like myself, intends 
to vote for that Amendment to explain 
pretty clearly the reason why he is doing 
so. Although the wording of the Amend- 
ment may be in some respects vague, it 
does raise indirectly, if not directly, and 
has throughout this debate been treated 
as raising, two distinct questions—a ques- 
tion as to whether the Government are 
justified in the course they have adopted 
towards the Plan of Campaign in Ire- 
land, and a further question as to whe- 
ther the whole Irish Question ought not 
to be solved ir a manner which amounts 
to Home Rule? If we vote against this 
Amendment, we very clearly declare that 
we think the proposals of the Govern- 
ment for dealing with the present 
troubles in Ireland are better ones than 
the suggestion contained in the closing 
words of the Amendment itself. If we 
vote in favour of the Amendment with- 
out —— our reasons we shall cer- 
tainly be considered to have altogether 
blessed the Plan of Campaign, as has 
already been done by many hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. Now, 
it is quite clear that the main question 
about the Plan of Campaign is not its 
legality or illegality in the narrow sense 
of the word, but its political aspect. I 
have listened to long legal arguments 
on both sides in regard to its legality. 
I have heard the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Coleridge) argue more subtly 
than conclusively that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was only to do what Judges, 
juries, and witnesses had done in this 
country before. I have heard also the 
hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. M‘Laren) 
explain that the campaigners are only 
acting on the same principles as the 
membersof his persuasion—the Quakers. 
When it can be proved that Irish ten- 
ants and their friends are losers in their 
property by their devotion to the Plan 
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of Campaign then will their case be on all- 
fours with the case of the Quakers, and 
not untilthen. But I do not propose to 
speak solely on that narrow legal ques- 
tion. A further question has been raised 
in this House of the morality of the Plan 
of Campaign. When there is a dispute on 
the subject of the morality of a par- 
ticular course of action it is somewhat 
dangerous ground to tread; and the 
chief argument I have heard in support 
of the morality of the Plan is that it is 
only exactly the same course which is 
adopted by Trades’ Unions in this coun- 
try—that it is neither more nor less than 
the defence by the tenants of their case 
by the method of a strike. I think the 
cases are very clearly distinguished in 
many ways. I shall only mention one 
distinction, and itis this. A strike often 
is answered in this country by a lock- 
out on the part of the employers. That 
lock-out may be successful, or it may 
fail. The employers may bring the 
workmen to their terms, or they may 
give in tothe terms of the workmen ; 
but if the thing be pressed to the last 
extremity, the employers always have it 
in their power to withdraw from the 
undertaking in which they are engaged, 
and if they do so withdraw, the plant 
and the capital which they have em- 
ployed do not thereby either become the 
property of the workmen or benefit 
them in any way whatever. Now, if 
the Plan of Campaign were pushed to 
such an extremity as to make the land- 
lords of Ireland prefer to leave their 
estates altogether, I think it is very 
clear that the tenants would benefit by 
that of which the landlords were de- 
prived. I am not going to say whether 
that is a desirable end or not. I merely 
point out this one very clear distinction 
between an ordinary strike in this coun- 
try and the Plan that has been adopted 
in Ireland. Strikes now generally lead 
to a solution by means of arbitration, 
the arbitrator being usually some person 
who has the confidence of both parties. 
What hon. Member, representing a Na- 
tionalist constituency in Ireland, is going 
to have the confidence of both Parties 
on this question? What is the really 
weak part of the Planof Campaign? It 
is that the judges of what is a fair and 
necessary reduction of rent are not a 
Judicial Court appointed in consequence 
of legislation and on the authority of 
this House, but are either the tenants 
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themselves or their advocates and parti- 
zans. I am not accusing hon. Gentle- 
men who sit below the Gangway of 
acting with the slightest unfairness in 
the matter. I feel it is extremely diffi- 
cult for hon. Members of this House 
who are not Irishmen to form anything 
like a judicial decision as tu the right or 
wrong of any particular suggested abate- 
ment of rent in Ireland. There is 
abundance of evidence from hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on this side 
of the House—there is abundance from 
Gentlemen of an Orange colour on the 
other side—but we have not got it in 
our power to sift that evidence. The 
evidence is not given on oath, and there 
is no power of cross-examination. Of 
course, the only way in which hon. 
Members who sit for English or Scotch 
constituencies can really attempt to 
understand these details of the Irish 
Question is by themselves guing over to 
Ireland, but when they go over there it 
is very obvious with what object they 
go. They go there to investigate this 
subject, and their conclusions, I venturo 
to say, will in every case be determined 
by the fact of their either being the 
guests of hospitable landlords belonging 
to the persuasion of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, or being personally conducted by 
some Nationalist Member from below 
the Gangway. I confess that in my 
own case I could not resist the fascina- 
tion of any Irishman of whatever politi- 
cal colour. The difficulty in which we 
find ourselves is one of the stock argu- 
ments for Home Rule, and to me it is 
really a very strong and persuasive one. 
Most of the questions touching Ireland 
on which we are called to vote in this 
House are not great questions of prin- 
ciple, but they are endless questions of 
detail regarding the action of the Execu- 
tive in some particular case, or regard- 
ing the action of landlords or tenants 
in some particular district in Ireland; 
and I feel that it is quite impossible to 
attain to anything like a serious con- 
viction as to the rights and wrongs of 
each particular case as it arises. We 
have certainly hitherto heard the Plan 
of Campaign either altogether blessed 
or utterly cursed by hon. Members who 
have taken part in this debate. Ihave 
even heard it argued by the hon. Mem- 
ber for one of the Divisions of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Wallace) that the Plan, if 
not legal, ought to be made legal. I 
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hardly think that even hon. Members 
who sit below the Gangway would pro- 
a Bill in this House by which the 

lan of Campaign in its present form 
should be made part of the law of the 
land. There is only one sense in which 
it could be made legal, and that is by 
extending the powers of the Land 
Courts which already exist, or by the 
establishing, if necessary, of new Courts 
with further powers, when they think 
fit from the evidence given, to reduce 
rents. This is a very different thing 
from making hon. Gentlemen and their 
friends in Ireland, who are undoubtedly 
and rightly strong partizans in all Irish 
questions, the real Court to decide as to 
whether in every particular case a 
tenant is able to pay or unable to pay, 
or as to the amount of abatement which 
should be granted. It is a weapon 
which, if used on a wider scale, would 
become a weapon so powerful, and one 
to use which the temptation would be so 
great, from the influence that it neces- 
sarily adds to influence already possessed 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
that unless there be Ilome Rule granted 
to Ireland, it seems to me perfectly clear 
that no Government can allow its use. 
[An hon. Member: It is legal.]| The 
question as to whether it is legal or not 
is the question for the Courts of Law. 
There is no matter in which this House 
more easily goes astray than in attempt- 
ing to decide on questions of technical 
legality or illegality. I will only refer 
to the case of the hon. Gentleman who 
now sits for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to show how far astray this 
House may go when it attempts to de- 
cide on what is and what is not the law. 
But I return to the point that hon. 
Members who sit below the Gangway 
are hardly an adequate tribunal to de- 
cide how far the Plan of Campaign 
should be extended and exactly what 
abatement of rent should be granted by 
landlords. I admit and agree with the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington when he said that the Plan of 
Campaign had not been very widely put 
into execution. Its importance so far 
has been considerably exaggerated, and 
I believe that, if confined within the 
present limits, it is at at any rate toler- 
able ; but its further extension is politi- 
cally impossible, because it must neces- 
sarily lead to the ousting of the Govern- 
ment of the day by the hon. Gentlemen 
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below the Gangway and other hon. 
Members of the National League in Ire- 
land. That may be a very desirable 
result, but if is a result which 
should be obtained with the consent 
of Great Britain and by the action of 
this House. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, whether they con- 
sider Nationalist Members for Ireland 
are the right tribunal to whom questions 
of the amount of abatement of rent 
should be.referred. I think my ques- 
tion is answered when I refer to the fact 
that those right hon. Gentlemen intro- 
duced concurrently with the Home Rule 
Bill, a Bill for settling the Irish Land 
Question. I do not think it is necessary: 
that we should go as far as these right 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to have gone in 
their doubt of the propriety of leaving 
the Land Question to be settled by Irish- 
men themselves; because, supposing 
such a Legislative Body as was then 
proposed to be established in Ireland, 
there would be a minority representation 
in that Body of Gentlemen who now sit 
opposite ; and a House so formed would 
be representative of Irish opinion as a 
whole, and would be a proper body to 
deal with the Irish Land Question, and 
with the adequacy or inadequacy of 
abatements in accordance with general 
Irish opinion as a whole. Now, it seems 
to me that the right hon. Gentleman to 
whom I last referred is thoroughly sen- 
sible to that difficulty, and we can, 
therefore, quite understand why, when 
he came down the other night to this 
House and was called on by daily news- 
papers and by hon. Gentlemen who sit 
opposite to curse the Plan of Campaign, 
he did not see his way to play the part 
of Balaam, and, therefore, I shall leave 
it to other hon. Members of this House to 
play the part of Balaam’s ass. But if 
the Plan of Campaign cannot be allowed 
by any British Government which is re- 
sponsible for the state of Ireland to de- 
velop itself in any great degree, it does 
not at all follow that we can endorse the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
as contained in the Queen’s Speech. 
How do they propose to deal with this 
difficulty in Ireland? They propose to 
deal with it by a reform of legal pro- 
cedure. By that reform they think they 
can crush out this movement. Really 
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that proposal of theirs is not directed at 
outrages, because they themselves admit 
there are fewer outrages in Ireland than 
there were a year ago. There is no 
such state of things in Ireland as calls 
for any extension of the power of the 
Criminal Law to deal with outrages. Out- 
rages I believe to be deplored by every 
Party in this House—not by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite alone, but by the Nationa- 
list Members for Ireland themselves. 
And if they have not always in clear and 
strong terms condemned outrages, I be- 
lieve they, as we do, in their hearts de- 
plore them. I would remind hon. {Gen- 
tlemen that in times of revolution—and 
it is impossible to disguise the fact that 
these are times of revolution in Ireland 
—no Party has ever been found in any 
country to do the full extent of its duty 
by denouncing those deplorable acts 
which may indirectly have conduced to 
its own interest. I will only quote the 
well-known instance of the struggle for 
Italian independence, and ask hon. 
Gentlemen whether they do not well re- 
member that it was impossible to obtain 
a condemnation of the Orsini plot and 
other like deeds by the Mazzinian party ; 
and that after independence had been 
obtained the reactionary Party winked 
at and covertly assisted a system of bri- 
gandage which involved horrors before 
which the worst cases of outrage in 
Ireland are as nothing. It does not 
follow that because hon. Gentlemen be- 
low the Gangway had not made up their 
minds to the strong condemnation which 
it was their duty to utter of brutal and 
gross outrages, which struck not at the 
political system which they wished to 
attack, but at innocent and poor tenants 
themselves—it does not follow that they 
were not absolutely bound in duty to do 
so, and that we should not be equally 
bound. But this proposal for the 
Amendment of the Criminal Law is not 
aimed at outrage. It is aimed at the 
political and social state in Ireland, and 
therefore we are entitled to vote for the 
Amendment, even while we cannot en- 
dorse the policy of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Iam not going to dispute the 
possibilities of restoring order and quiet 
in Ireland by the plan known as 
‘Thorough ”—by measures of strong 
coercion—but I venture to deny the 
practicability of that method, not the 
physical or moral impossibility, asthe his- 
tory of Europe, not to say of the world, 
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shows, but its impracticability, owing to 
the character kad opinion of the great 
body of the electors of Great Britain. It 
is impossible for any man to persuade 
them to take those measures which 
would really be necessary in order to 
produce the results desired by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. You may repeat 
the Coercion Acts you have had before. 
You may make them more stringent ; 
but make them as stringent as you will, 
and you will not crush out the free ex- 
pression of the opinion of Ireland. We 
have all heard it suggested that an 
Empire may be of adamant, but that a 
free Press will grind it to powder. 
Now, in Ireland you have a free Press, 
and I have yet to learn that the founda- 
tions of Dublin Castle are of adamant. 
You have to do something more than 
keep Ireland quiet and orderly for 20 
years. You have to ensure that a new 
generation will grow up loyal to the 
connection with Great Britain. There- 
fore you would need to take inquisi- 
torial measures in connection with the 
instructions given in Irish schools and 
with the whole body of Irish youth. It 
may be that something of the kind 
might have been possible had the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland in past days 
been made to depend upon the State for 
support; but the possibility of that has 
passed away. And even if you were to 
win the Roman Catholic clergy to your 
side you would not produce the effect 
yon desire, for I believe the hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway will allow 
me to remark that the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland have almost ceased to 
be Roman Catholic, and have almost 
become Irish Catholic. Therefore I do 
not believe that the Plan of Coercion 
can D sors produce the results which 
we all desire to see inIreland. There is 
a second Plan—that of some of the 
Radical section of the Liberal Unionists. 
That is the settlement of the agrarian 
question without in any way satisfying 
the political aspirations of the people of 
Ireland. I admit it might be possible 
to settle the question by such a com- 
plete confiscation of landlords’ interests 
as would remove the basis for any 
agitation in favour of political auto- 
nomy for that country; but that would 
be open to the same objection—that 
for this possible scheme it would be as 
impossible to find support in the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain as it would 
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to find support for a thoroughgoing 
system of dealing with Ireland by a high 
hand. Therefore I cannot but think 
that the position of the Liberal Unionist 
and Radical Members, who, as the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Winterbotham) 
tells us, will under no circumstances ap- 
prove of coercive measures, and yet will 
not give any vote which will fulfil the 
political desire of the Irish people, is an 
untenable one. If the House will allow 
me to continue the metaphor which the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington tossed at his late Colleagues 
before he left the country, I should say 
that in driving a high-mettled horse they 
have thrown the reins on his neck, and 
have flung away whip and spur, and 
then they have hallooed it in terms only 
heard from a Spanish muleteer. The 
position held by these hon. Gentlemen 
leads me to hope that with the adoption 
of more conciliatory language than we 
hear, especially from the hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Northamp- 
ton, they may be induced to accept such 
a measure of Home Rule as will really 
satisfy the aspirations of the Irish people 
themselves, whilst being acceptable to 
the great majority uf the Members and 
the Liberal Party throughout Great 
Britain. I do not think the way to en- 
sure that result is continually to taunt 
those hon. Gentlemen who have thought 
it their duty to vote against the late 
measure introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian ; 
but without attempting any compromise, 
without giving up any of the points 
that were settled at the Leeds Confe- 
rence, to treat them in the most friendly 
way, and to induce them gradually to 
return to the great body of the Liberal 
Party, which they left hurriedly perhaps, 
but conscientiously. Now, I am glad to 
think that whilst I have been obliged to 
refuse assent to the Plan of Campaign, 
that does not involve the necessity of 
expressing no sympathy with the tenants 
of Glenbeigh. It has been conceded on 
both sides of this House that the Glen- 
beigh Question is not involved in that of 
the Plan of Campaign. I believe the 
measure proposed by the hon. Member 
for Cork last Session would not have 
dealt with the people of Glenbeigh. I 
agree with the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (The Marquess 
of Hartington) that if you remove land- 
lords altogether the question of the con- 
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gested districts of the West of Ireland 
would still remain, and some scheme of 
migration or emigration is the ouly way 
to remove them from their present 
miserable plight. But I hold this to be 
another argument in favour of Home 
Rule. What raises the great difficulty 
in the way of the acceptance by the Irish 
people of a scheme of emigration now ? 
It is that it is proposed by those whom 
they do not believe to be their friends, 
and that their schemes are nearly always 
opposed by the men in whom they put 
trust and confidence. Grant Home 
Rule, and then I say hon. Members 
below the Gangway, having become 
Members of a Legislative Body for Ire- 
land, will be prepared to adopt such 
reasonable measures of migration and 
emigration as may be necessary to meet 
the facts of the case, and that without 
the slightest suspicion of it being hostile 
to the interests of these poor tenants. 
The difficulty now existing, of making 
local bodies or any bodies that may be 
constituted work together with the 
Imperial Government, will then be re- 
moved. The very fact of local authori- 
ties needing to apply to Government in 
the way of receiving loans, or putting 
them in communication with the Colonies 
and other countries to which they may 
wish to emigrate, would in itself be a 
guarantee—not a paper guarantee—but 
one of the material guarantees that 
under a local Legislature the affairs of 
Ireland would be wisely conducted. 

Mr. SMITH- BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
said, that, as one of the few Irish Jand- 
lords who had a seat in the House, he 
should like to say a few words on the 
question before them. He did not pro- 
pose to argue as to the legality or ille- 
gality of the Plan of Campaign; he 
would only observe that it was enough 
for him to know that the great majority 
of those who had considered the matter 
from a legal point of view deemed it an 
illegal combination, and those who had 
studied the Ten Commandments deemed 
it an immoral one. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 

roposed, with the permission of the 

ouse, to say a few words with regard 
to the application of the Plan, and to 
give a few instances of the terms offered 
by landlords in the South of Ireland 
against whom that Plan had been put 
into operation. They had been chal- 
lenged by hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
deny that the Plan of Campaign had 
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been applied only to estates on which 
the landlords had declined to deal justly 
with their tenants. He hoped to be able 
to show that that statement was abso- 
lutely incorrect, and must be allowed to 
express his disapproval of the manner 
in which certain Irish Members had in- 
terfered with tenants to prevent them 
paying rents even in a considerably re- 
duced form. He would take, first of all, 
the case of the Ponsonby estate, which 
was one of the first to which the Plan of 
Campaign was applied. The hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke the other night (Mr. 
Lane) said that it was only brought 
into operation against absentee lJand- 
lords, or mainly so; and he had been 
good enough to state that the majority 
of the County Cork landlords had acted 
with justness and fairness ; and the hon. 
Gentleman did him the honour to single 
him out as one who had given reasonable 
reductions, and against whom it was un- 
necessary to proceed with the Plan of 
Campaign. In the Ponsonby case, the 
tenants demanded 25 per cent on judicial 
rents and 35 per cent on non-judicial. 
They were offered 10 per cent on judi- 
cial and 20 per cent on non-judicial rents; 
and the landlord himself told him (Mr. 
Smith-Barry) that he had given instruc- 
tions to his agent to make exceptional 
allowances in exceptional cases. If these 
instructions never reached the tenants of 
the estate, it was because hon. Members 
stepped in so hastily, so anxious were 
they to try this new ee —([‘ No, 
no !”” |—that they never allowed time to 
see whether Mr. Ponsonby or his agent 
was prepared to act generously or not. 
On Lady Kingston’s estate, the tenants 
had been offered a reduction of from 10 
to 20 per cent on asliding scale; but they 
had demanded a general reduction of 20 
per cent, and because their demands were 
not acceded to the Plan of Campaign 
was put into operation, and threatening 
notices were posted all over the estate. 
Beyond that, the people were summoned 
to attend meetings in the South of Ire- 
land, and to resist what was called land- 
lord tyranny by adopting the Plan of 
Campaign. Bills were circulated headed 
‘Boycott, boycott, boycott,” showing 
that boycotting was not yet done away 
with. In the case of Mr. Leader's 
estate the tenants had been dealt with 
with peculiar liberality, an abatement 
of 124 per cent which was given in 
famine time of 1849 being continued 
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to the present day; but the tenants 
had insisted upon a reduction of 25 per 
cent upon the judicial rents, and in de- 
fault of the landlord, who resided upon 
the estate, accepting their terms, the 
Plan of Campaign was adopted. In the 
case of the O’Grady estate, in County 
Limerick, which had formerly » oduced 
£2,000 per annum, the renta. of the 
estate had been reduced, by a valuer 
appointed by the tenants themselves, to 
£1,712. Mr. O’Grady was not an Eng- 
lishman, and he was not an absentee. 
His land was the best in Ireland, and 
yet upon this estate occurred the case of 
the celebrated Moroney, who had been 
sent to gaol for contempt of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The Poor Law valuation 
of Moroney’s land was £73, and yet his 
rent was only £63 15s., upon which his 
landlord offered him an abatement of 
25 per cent, which was refused, and the 
Plan of Campaign was put into opera- 
tion. These figures showed that the 
statement of hon. Members opposite that 
the Plan of Campaign was only put 
into operation in cases where the ten- 
ants had been unable to obtain fair 
reductions, was inaccurate. The fact 
was that the Plan was adopted only 
against the weak, and only in those 
cases where victory was tolerably cer- 
tain. Out of the four cases he had men- 
tioned one of the landlords lived some 
distance from his estates, and was not 
able consequently to make arrangements 
with his tenants in time, although, in 
previous years, he had granted con- 
siderable reductions; and in two other in- 
stances ladies were the victims, probably 
because they were not so likely to resist 
as wellas men. The Plan of Campaign 
was, in reality, adopted not to obtain 
justice for the tenants, but because it 
offered a means of attacking landlords as 
such. It was part of a scheme to bring 
landlords to their knees, and to drive 
them from the country, as the Parnellite 
Members knew well that, with all their 
faults and weaknesses, they were still 
looked upon as an important factor in 
the country, and as a considerable ob- 
stacle to the repeal of the Union. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I have 
listened with much pleasure—and it is 
always a pleasure for me to do so—to 
the speech of a high-minded Irish land- 
lord, noted in hisdistrict for strict honesty 
and uprightness towards his tenants, and 
am able to agree with a great deal of 
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what the hon. Member for South Hunts 
(Mr. Smith-Barry) said. But there was, 
however, a final remark he made which 
struck me as rather going beyond the 
fact. He said that this Plan of Cam- 
paign was an attack on the Irishlandlords 
‘tas such.” Now, may I ask the hon. 
Member where he has been attacked in 
that manner? No attack has been made 
upon him, because in his personal rela- 
tions with his tenants he has remem- 
bered not only what was due to himself, 
but what was due to them. He com- 

lained of hon. Members for Ireland 
tian they are active. I wish I were 
not able to return the compliment to 
him, and I warn him that in his personal 
relations with his tenants he may do 
well, but as President of the Patriotic 
League—or whatever it is called in Cork, 
he knows, and no man knows better, 
that he has, as President, supported the 
actions of men, which actions, indivi- 
dually, he would scorn to commit. Sir, 
I am sensible of the kindness of the 
House in permitting me to speak at all 
on this subject, and I promise the House 
not to speak at any great length, and to 
address myself immediately to the 
Question before us. The noble Mar- 
quess who spoke earlier in the Debate 
(the Marquess of Hartington) made a 
challenge not only to right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench, 
but also to the Liberal and Radical 
Members in this House, to pronounce 
their opinions upon the Plan of Cam- 

aign. I feel that I need have no 

esitation in accepting the challenge 
of the noble Marquess, being a Home 
Ruler when it was not a fashion- 
able thing to be one. I was one 
of the five English Members to stand 
up in support of Home Rule when 
it was not supported as it is now, 
and I shall accept the challenge, and as 
an English Member and a Home Ruler, 
I say what I think of the Plan of 
Campaign. Now, Sir, I may say in a 
word that I should be in favour of the 
Plan of Campaign, if it were not that 
I have an old-fashioned prejudice in 
favour of the Ten Commandments 
[ ** Hear, hear!” ] Very strange doc- 
trines and strange declarations have 
been indulged in during the present 
debate from this side of the House. 
I listened the other night to a right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw - Lefevre) 
who was selected to occupy a distin- 
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guished position in the late Govern- 
ment. He told us that he doubted 
the expediency of resorting to repres- 
sive legislation before remedial measures 
were introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the present diffi- 
culty of the Irish landlords; and he said 
that Lord Dillon, and persons of that 
type, ought to be thankful and grateful 
that they had been permitted to receive 
80 per cent of their rents. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” } That was a specimen of the 
ree of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford, who had 
filled the Office of Postmaster General. 
Well, Sir, I listened with amazement to 
such a speech coming from the right hon. 
Gentleman, because five years before I 
heard him make a precisely opposite 
speech; and I comforted ste with 
this conclusion—that if I live for another 
five years, and circumstances should 
alter again, I might happen to hear the 
original speech from the original man. 
Well, I have heard also the opinion of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley) upon the Plan of Campaign—or, 
rather, I have not heard his opinion. 
I do not wish to indulge in more 
criticism of my right hon. Friend than 
the occasion demands, because, if I 
understand matters aright, if there is 
a man who has a difficult position 
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to maintain at the present time it 
is my right hon. Friend. When I 
heard and read the speech of my right 
hon. Friend it put me in mind of what 
has happened to me, whenI go away 
from this House and indulge in a little 
fishing—if the House cares to take an 
interest in the matter. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to re- 
‘mind me of my position on a sunny 
morning, when I went fishing—when I 
did not know whether to put on a 
fly or put on a worm. [Loud laughter. } 
Well, Mr. Speaker, we are yet to hear, 
I hope, a more authoritative deliverance 
from the Front Bench of the Liberal Op- 
position. Ifit bea fact, which I hear to- 
night, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian is not to take 
partin this debate before its close, I shall 
deplore it very much; for if the right hon. 
Gentleman were here, and he foronce lis- 
tened to my words, Ishould venture to say 
that he should take and express a larger 
view of this question than is bounded by 
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on this side, beware of the inclined plane 
spoken of in connection with the French 
Revolution—it is easy, once you get on it, 
to slide into disorder and anarchy. Con- 
nivance at evil brings after it a subjec- 
tion to evil; and if the late Prime 
Minister were here I would have him say 
once, and once for all, and so affirm an 
old Radical principle—that what is 
morally wrong cannot be politically 
right. We have had strange declara- 
tions and strange expressions of opinion 
from this side of the House. My hon. 
Friend—who, I may almost say, ought 
to be right hon.—the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
said, in his lordly way, that the action 
under the Plan of Campaign was ex- 
actly like the action of trades union- 
ism in this country, and another hon. 
Gentleman has expressed strange doc- 
trines—I mean the hon. Member who 
defeated the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), and so 
got him returned for St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, in a constituency, I under- 
stand, where there is not a single Board 
School; and this may explain the action 
of the constituency yesterday. Well, 
this hon. Member for Edinburgh, who 
is a clergyman—[ Cries of ‘‘ No!” and 
‘A lawyer!” ]—oh, he was once a 
clergyman; and we know it is said, Once 
a priest always a priest. The hon. Gen- 
tleman represents a Scotch constituency, 
he is a ek ag and he has ex- 
pressed moral views calculated to make 
the bones of John Knox turn in their 
coffin. I entirely repudiate that state- 
ment; and I feel anxious to do so—the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, that the Plan of Cam- 
paign is nothing more nor less than the 
application of the principle of the Eng- 
lish Trades Unions. I cannot think that 
the hon. Member for Northampton could 
have spoken with anything like accurate 
knowledge of English trades unions 
and what they do. English working 
men combine, and they do well to com- 
bine; Irish tenants combine, and they 
also do well; English workmen as- 
sist each other—those that require help 
receiving it, and thereby they do well. 
The Irish tenants who are better off 
ought to help those who are worse off. 
[ Cries of ‘They do.”] Yes; but they 
ought to do it out of their own pockets. 
They do, says an hon. Member; well, 
let me argue the point. Here is a tenant 
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who has contracted to pay a rent, and 
he cannot pay it. There can be no 
moral obligation to pay if he cannot. 
With his inability expires the moral ob- 
ligation until he is able. But there is 
another tenant who says hecan pay, and 
that he ought to pay, 80 per cent, and 
there is another tenant who says, “ I can 
pay all.” I heard my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), in 
this House the other night, and I have 
heard others say, that there were tenants 
who could pay and who did not pay, and 
the hon. Member said he advised them 
not to pay. I would not speak in the 
language of passion or as a politician 
on that matter—I would speak seriously, 
as a man to men who know how the 
fabric of society is built up and how 
it is destroyed. I would say to you 
that if you once admit the contention 
that a man may refuse his legal 
obligations when he admits they are 
just—|‘‘No, no!”] Ah, but that is 
the point. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I challenge 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo—I will take my answer from him. 
When he saidin this House the other 
night that he advised tenants who could 
pay not to pay, did he mean only those 
who had unjust rents? [Mr. Ditton: 
Most certainly.; Then, if I can pay, 
and I have made the bargain honestly — 
[An hon. Memper: There is no con- 
tract.| There is no contract; well, let 
me examine that point before the other. 
There was no contract. They say the 
Court made the contract. Well, but did 
not the two parties accept the contract ? 
[**Oh, oh!?} I say they did. But let 
us examine the other side of the con- 
tract. It appears that the contract, 
being made by the Court, and in fac’ 
accepted by the landlord and the tenant, 
things have turned out badly for the 
tenant. Suppose the opposite had hap- 
pened, or suppose some catastrophe had 
swept away the corn lands of America 
and India. [Oh, oh!”} I dare sayI 
am putting the case more strongly than 
it need be put. Well, let my Friends 
be patient with me. Manya time they 
have cheered me. I say that, suppose 
from some circumstance the fact turned 
out the other way. Suppose that after 
the contract was made the price of agri- 
cultural produce had gone up, and as a 
consequence the tenants had got much 
more for the sale of their produce than 
ever they had expected—would those 
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hon. Gentlemen have admitted the 
right of the landlord to take the higher 
profit the tenant had made under the 
contract? If they would not, how can 
they maintain the opposite? But I 
return to the point I was on. As I 
understand the Plan of Campaign—and 
I know I understand it—it is in Ireland 
not merely tenants who could not pay, 
not merely tenants who are rack-rented, 
but tenants who could pay, who are ad- 
vised not to pay. [‘‘No, no!”’] Well, 
at any rate, that is my proposition. I 
say, according to my understanding and 
my reading, tenants who could pay all 
or who could pay part have not paid, 
and have been sustained in not paying, 
in order to help their brothers. If the 
tenants who could pay had paid their 
rents, and had subscribed out of their 
own pockets to help their brethren, 
that would have been on an equality 
with trades unionism. The argument 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
amounted to this, that if the Plan of 
Campaign was not legal, it ought to be 
made legal, and that if it was not 
moral it ought to be moral, and he 
complained that in England trade 
unionists might do what they were not 
allowed to do in Ireland. No trade 
union I was ever connected with, or 
ever heard of, proceeded to combine 
without first of all fulfilling its legal 
obligations. [‘ Ob, oh!”] If the ship- 
wrights of Sunderland strike, this is 
what they do first: they work out 
their legal notice, they fulfil their legal 
as sre and if they do not, the 
English law steps in and makes them. 
And I say that until Irishmen put 
themselves in that position they cannot 
say they are on an equality with trades 
unions in England. I have come de- 
liberately to the conclusion that what 
my hon. Friends from Ireland have sug- 
gested under the stress of circumstances 
may be legal or not, I cannot tell; that 
it must be left to a Court and a jury, 
and I for one say that a very 
different Court and a very different 
jury from what you propose on Mon- 
day will be necessary to satisfy me; 
but that it is morally wrong I cannot 
for a moment, in my innermost con- 
science, doubt. And I say it is the 
business of Radicals, who have al- 
ways preached the doctrine that poli- 
tical right should be founded on moral 
right, to stand up here and tell the 
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Front Bench that if they want to win 
the Home Rule fight—and they did 
not lose by many last time—they must 
take account of the existence in every 
constituency in England of a large 
amount of public opinion, of Dis- 
senters and Churchmen both, who really 
do believe in the Ten Commandments, 
and who want them given effect to in 
| arecg as well asin daily life. [ Cheers. | 
am much obliged to my hon. Friends 
for having cheered the sentiments I 
have expressed, and I proceed now for a 
few minutes to test whether they cheered 
me because they accepted my statement 
as a fair statement, or whether they 
cheered me because they were de- 
lighted that a Radical should say 
something unpleasant about his own 
Leaders. {Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
If the latter, I cannot pretend to con- 
tend with them; but, if the former—if 
they really cheered me because they 
thought I was expressing my conviction 
and the truth, I ask them to permit me 
for five minutes to say to them, as Eng- 
lishmen of perfectly independent charac- 
ter and without reference to the effect it 
may have on the success of Tories or of 
Liberals, what may fairly be said in be- 
half or in extenuation of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. In the first place, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite must admit thatthe Plan of Cam- 
paign has been practically successful. 
eee Aye; I do not laugh at the si- 
ence of hon. Members opposite, because, 
in their inmost souls, I knowthat they re- 
joice, as I do, that in some way or other 
evictions have been prevented to a large 
extent in Ireland this winter. The noble 
Marquess, in order to prove that he did 
quite right to reject the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) last 
Session, plumed himself upon the fact 
that things had been quiet in Ireland, 
that evictions had not been numerous, 
and that there had been very few offences 
against the law. But how much has 
that quietness been due to the action of 
the Front Bench opposite, and their 
pressure on the Irish landlords, and how 
much of their action—their most extra- 
ordinary action—was due to emulation 
of hon. Members near me and the Plan 
of Campaign? This, too, may be said for 
the Plan of Campaign that, the evils of 
Ireland being admitted, if the Parlia- 
ment does not act, and will not act, some 
one must. The noble Marquess admitted 
to-night that our legislation was be- 
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hindhand. Everyone who writes on the | 
int admits that our legislation always | hon. Gentlemen have got quite excited 
= been too late, and that, owing to| over them. 


as 
the House alon 


stand still. Irishmen cannot see their 
friends die, or be turned out of their hold- 
ings, till a Tory Government makes up its 
mind. I told the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo that I disapproved of 
the Plan of Campaign; but I have got 
this to say—that if I were an Irishman, 
living in Ireland, and seeing these poor 

eople turned out on the hill-side, from 

omes which are as much theirs as their 
landlord’s—I say, if I were an Irish- 
man so circumstanced, it would go very 
hard with me. I should feel, perhaps, 
like the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
that I would strain a point under the 
circumstances. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
do not, however, say I would do it. 
We all know that everybody does 
break some of the Ten Command- 
ments now and then, and I venture to 
think that there are a good many Gen- 
tlemen sitting on that side of the House 
—for I have admired the amiable cha- 
racteristics their facesdisplay—there are, 
I say, a great many Gentlemen on the 
opposite side who, if they had seen 
these deeds done, would have felt very 
much disposed, like the Irish Members, 
to go with their people, and put an end 
to this state of things with a high 
hand. Moreover, if the Irish tenants 
are now stealing, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, whose nobility of 
character is recognized by every man in 
this House, whether he agrees with him 
or not, if he is to stand forward as a 
man who recognizes that they should 
break the Ten Commandments—I wish 
to ask the landlords in this House who 
taught the tenants to break the Ten 
Commandments? What has been done 
in Ireland for the last 50 years? Why, 
the Land Acts stand as a living proof 
that there has been rack-renting, evic- 
tions, barbarous thefts by law—for every 
man who has taken more than what is 
just from his tenant has committed a 
legal theft. If the tenants, poor men 
and ignorant men, have for years and 
generations seen their undoubted rights 
in their property confiscated by the land- 
lords, are they much to be blamed if 
they have learned the bad lesson ? I have 
been very much astonished, Sir, at the 
excitement which the evictions at Glen- 
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What; a house burned 
down! A man and wife and their child 
turned out on the hill-side in the winter! 
Why, Sir, for 50 years, since the Act 
which deprived the Irish freeholder of 
his vote, the case of Glenbeigh has been 
the case of hundreds of Irish tenants and 
cottagers. Every winter, for 50 years, 
the flame of the cottage has lighted the 
dark hill-side; and, what is more, that 
flame may be out in Ireland, but it is 
living in the hearts of thousands of 
Irish men and women in America. Can 
you wonder at the bitterness which you 
see in these men’s faces, when you re- 
member the misery they have gone 
through and by whom this bitterness 
has been caused. [* Hear, hear!” 
Hon. Members opposite cheered the Ten 
Commandments just now ; the Ten Com- 
mandments were made known to men 
through Moses; but a greater than 
Moses gave us an Eleventh Command- 
ment—‘ Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.”” In other words—‘‘ Do unto others 
as thou wouldst be done by ;”’ and I want 
to know is there any hon. Gentleman in 
the House, Irish landlord or anotner, who 
will get up and defend the evictions and 
the burnings in mid-winter that have 
been going on for 50 years in Ireland. 
I want him to ask himself this ques- 
tion, whether the circumstances of the 
past, whoever may be to blame for 
them, are not such as to justify this 
House in making a supreme effort to put 
an end to miseries that have so long 
afflicted Ireland and disgraced us. But 
now I want to point more directly to the 
Amendment before us. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork, in 
so far as it refers to the past, does not 
— any particular attraction for me. 
ut penetrated, as I am, with a sense of 
the evils we have done in Ireland by 
connivance, I want to know whether the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) is not the only 
remedy for the ills of the past and the 
difficulties of the present that has been 
presented to the House? Neither in 
the past have we, nor in the present and 
future can we satisfy the great wants 
of the people of Ireland. I laughed 
when the Leader of the Government 
opposite talked of resolute govern- 
ment for Ireland by the Conservative 
Party. I do not often go to the other 
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House to look at the noble Lords there; 
but I have sat very quietly here, ina 
position that gives me good opportunity 
of observing the right hon. Gentlemen 
occupants of the Front Bench. I look 
at the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
kindly, good-natured, clever in business. 
I look again—I am sorry not to see 
him present, asI should like to point the 
moral—=[ look at the —— ip of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; 
I look at the trembling hand of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and I think then 
of a resolute Government from these 
Gentlemen! Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
is only one resolute Unionist in the 
House that I know, and that is the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) who sits below me. Give 
him the reins, and he will govern 
on Strafford’s plan. Happy for him 
if he does not meet with worse than 
Strafford’s fate. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] But 
while the noble Marquess in the 
other House amuses himself with talk- 
ing about resolute Government, there 
are some innocent souls on this side, 
like the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. 
Wodehouse), who plaintively cry, ‘‘ Let 
us govern aves without reference to 
Party divisions.” But let the House 
think what meaning is there in that? 
Here in so trifling a matter as the 
speech I am allowed to make to-night, 
when I said something apparently un- 
pleasant about a hon. Gentleman, my 
own Leaders—whom I am glad to re- 
cognize as Leaders—I hope they are as 
fond of their Follower as he is of them 
—when, in the course of the present 
speech, I seemed to say something un- 

easant of them, it gave a point to hon. 
Senders opposite, and smiles o’erspread 
the visages of right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Bench opposite. It was not because 
what I said was particularly true or 
good; but it was a point against the 
Party opposite to them. Then, again, 
when I said something about the right 
hon. Gentlemen who now constitute the 
Government — Well, I cannot say the 
noble Marquess looked particularly 
happy; but I noticed the faces of my 
right hon. Friends (Mr. Morley and 
Mr. H. H. Fowler), and I know they 
were not dissatisfied at what I had 
said. After this simple example of what 
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goes on in the House, there are hon. 
Gentlemen so particularly dull as to be- 
lieve that any government of Ireland 
is possible without reference to the 
exigencies of Party here. No, Sir, 
depend upon it our coercive measures 
have failed and have embittered the 
relations between the two countries; 
our policy has driven out a whole nation ; 
our remedial measures have been in- 
sufficient; and our Party conflicts in 
this House make a continuity of resolute 
government in Ireland an impossibility. 
I have heard some hon. Gentlemen 
say who grant all this, that to adopt 
Home Rule is the counsel of despair ; 
but rather, I think, we may call 
that of our opponents the counsel 
of despair, when they declare that the 
resources of statesmanship are so feeble, 
that if we do not go on as we are, we 
must have separation—and better sepa- 
ration, they say, than Home Rule. That, 
I say, is the counsel of despair; but I 
say, on the contrary, we have been con- 
tinually ameliorating the condition of 
the relations between the two countries ; 
and, I believe, if hon. Members opposite 
would look the thing fairly in the face 
with hon. Members here, that the great 
scandal to the country, which brings dis- 
grace upon us in the eyes of the civilized 
world, might, by a measure resulting 
from the combination of Parties, put 
an end to the miserable state of 
things existing in Ireland. I want to 
make one reference to the action of the 
Liberal Unionists. I do not presume to 
make any appeal to the noble Marquess, 
because I recognize that there is between 
his political opinions and mine so great 
a divergence that it would be imperti- 
nent to make any appeal to him. But 
there are sitting on the Front Bench— 
or there ought to be—and there are 
sitting behind here a number of Gentle- 
men who, intensely Liberal, and even 
Radical in politics, yet feel it to be their 
duty to sustain the Conservative Party 
in Office. I want to say a word to those 
hon. Gentlemen; and I should particu- 
larly have liked, if the Leader, who re- 
presents them, I suppose more nearly 
than anyone else on the Front Bench, had 
been present, to listen to my appeal—I 
refer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). The last time I spoke 
in the House, I made some rather severe 
remarks about that right hon. Gentle- 
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man, and I am very much afraid pub- 
licly in the country and privately, too, I 
have not been guiltless of the same thing 
on several occasions since. Ido not want 
to withdraw any observations I have made; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman had been 
here to-night, I should have begged him, 
by the community of sentiment we 
Radicals possess, by our common agree- 
ment upon the great measures which we 

ropose, if we can get the power, to put 
before the country, to take the present, 
the earliest occasion, to bring to an end 
this conflict between himself and his 
Friends, and let us present to the coun- 
try once again—as we ought to present 
—the spectacle of a united Radical Party. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] I do not wonder hon. 
Members opposite donot particularly like 
that tone of observation. They would 
much rather I should have said as severe 
things as I could. [‘‘No, no!”] But 
I give them friendly notice that there is 
a growing inclination amongst all Radi- 
cals to come together on this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham has taken a 
very self-willed course. He reminds 
me, in his conduct, of an Oxford 
Professor, of whom I have heard. 
One of the young men in his charge 
turned Catholic, and he was sum- 
moned, of course, before the Pro- 
fessor, who gave him a severe casti- 
gation, remonstrated with him, and 
finished up by saying—‘ Sir, by your 
conduct you have imperilled your im- 
mortal soul, and you have seriously 
offended me.”” Now, some such feeling 
as that seems to have entered the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. The Liberal 
Party, by going over to Home Rule, has 
not only imperilled its future, but it has 
offended the right hon. Gentleman. All 
I have to say about him is, that I 
trust he will realize—and I think the 
noble Marquess, in his speech at New- 
castle, seemed to realize—that with 
them or without them, the Home Rule 
movement is sure to be carried to a 
triumpbant issue. Sir, I want hon. 
Gentlemen to do us the credit of believ- 
ing that we arenotfor Home Rule for any 
base or unworthy motives. There are 
hon. Members sitting on the Front Bench 
who know that I have been for Home 
Rule for many years. I do not want 
them to indulge longer in the fun of 
calling me a Separatist. I want them 
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to believe that the English Radicals 
who are for Home Rule love their 
country, and are as proud of their Em- 
pire, and are as anxious the Empire 
should continue one united Empire, as 
any Oonservative in England. I beg 
them to do us the justice to accept what 
I say. I hope they will not again accuse 
one of us of being Separatists. We 
want nothing but real union between 
the two nations, and we think we know 
the way to get it. Sir, this House of 
Commons, with its four Parties at pre- 
sent fighting one with the other, playing 
at sixes and sevens, is a spectacle to all 
the Legislative Bodies in the world. The 
time has been when this English House 
of Commons was proudly pointed at by 
all the Legislatures of all lands. Now 
there is scarcely a Legislature in our 
Colonies that does not laugh when it 
reads the accounts of our proceedings. 
[‘*Hear, hear!”?] But do not hon. 
Members who cheer that statement see 
what is the cause of it? We are a Re- 
presentative Chamber; we exist on the 
representative principle, and there— 
(pointing to the Irish Members)—come 
the mighty majority of the Representa- 
tives of a nation, and they ask us for 
self-government in their own local affairs. 
They tell us that that will settle the 
controversy between England and Ire- 
land, and I kuow it will settle the diffi- 
culties of this House. Sir, you yourself, 
sitting in the august Chair, must have 
felt many a time that you could heartily 
desire that the present disjointed system 
was at an end. If I might give an 
illustration, I would say that this English 
House of Commons has, for several years 
past, been like the travellers lost in an 
enchanted wood, everywhere vistas 
opening before them, and at the end of 
every vista appears one terrible awe- 
inspiring figure—the Irish Question. 
There is no escape from it but one. As 
in every enchanted story, when some 
brave knight steps up to the figure and 
grasps it boldly; at the touch of trust 
and of love, the spectre turns into the 
familiar image of a long-sought friend. 
We believe we have the disenchanter on 
our side of the House. You may think 
you may have him there. Our disen- 
chanter may be old in years, and his 
tongue may have lost some of its trumpet 
tones, but the indomitable will in him 
and the principle of justice by which he 
is guided will, when applied to this Irish 
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spectre, turn it into a friendly figure, and 
will thus enable this House to resume 
its dignity in its deliberations, and the 
two nations to sit down together bound 
in the golden bonds of peace and love. 
Generat FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
said, the experience of a residence in 
Ireland for the last 13 years as a tenant, 
and not asa landlord, urged him to raise 
an earnest protest against the Amend- 
ment, and to exhort the Ministry to guide 
and govern that country with continuous 
firmness. During the last six years 
he had had full opportunity of watching 
the disastrous effects of wavering con- 
cession and so-called coercion. It was 
his duty in 1881 and 1882, when in 
commard of the Curragh Camp, on the 
requisition of any magistrate, to send 
out troops tothe Land ee meetings 
through the country, simply to be pre- 
sent at the delivery of seditious speeches 
and to march back in. It required 
no prophet to foretell what would be 
the consequence of those great meetings, 
and the effect which the distribution of 
rebel newspapers throughout the coun- 
try would have upon the people. Since 
that time we had seen the rise and the 
fall of the Land League; we, too, had 
seen the rise of the National League— 
and Unionists trusted to see it fall. 
The relations between owners and occu- 
ae had been most seriously disturbed 
y the Plan of Campaign. It had forced 
the long-suffering owners to remain 
without their rent or else to accept, in 
numerous cases, a pittance quite out of 
proportion to any passing fall of prices, 
simply to save themselves and their 
poor relatives from utter destitution, 
and even to keep clothes upon their 
backs. The preposterous Tenants’ Re- 
lief Bill having been thrown out, the 
Plan of Campaign was started as a 
desperate step to add to the account of 
which no account was given—to starve 
out the owners of property, ‘“‘to make 
the land of Ireland as free as when the 
waters of the Flood left it,’’ and to lead 
to that great day when ‘‘not a penny 
of rent is to be paid for a sod of land 
in the whole of Ireland.” A hundred 
thousand men in Ireland were looking 
to the Government to be firm. They 
must proclaim the League, suppress the 
continual publication of disgraceful and 
seditious articles in the rebel Press, and 
find employment for the poor in the 
West. Let them also have some scheme 
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to promote fair trade. The words and 
acts of the Nationalist Leaders during 
the last six years rendered it impossible 
to hand over to them the welfare of 
Ireland any more than Burmah could 
be handed over to Dacoits, Egypt toa 
Mahdi, or the Cape to the Zulus. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Sir, I am not about to 
follow the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) through his very able, 
amusing, and extremely impartial 
speech. I think he has chastised every 
part of the House with perfect freedom ; 
and, on the whole, he has been tolerably 
impartial. I cordially reciprocate the 
friendly feelings which the hon. Member 
expressed towards those who sit on this 
Bench, and also the sentiment with 
which he concluded his speech, when he 
said it was his desire to strengthen the 
tie which he is so anxious to maintain. 
I rise, however, for the purpose of 
making some observations upon the 
powerful and statesmanlike speech of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington). It 
was a speech worthy of himself, and 
worthy of the occasion. My noble 
Friend took exception to the form of 
Amendment as somewhat trenching on 
the practice of the House, and creating 
a rather dangerous precedent. He laid 
down the doctrine somewhat broadly, 
that no Amendment should be moved 
upon an Address which does not amount 
to a want of confidence in the existing 
Administration. Well, Sir, as far as 
— is concerned, I think my noble 

riend would have some difficulty in 
establishing his contention, for I find that 
no longer back than two or three years 
there have been Amendments moved to 
the Address which have not taken the form 
of a direct Vote of Want of Confidence. 
In the debates upon the Address, both 
in 1883 and 1884, it will be found that 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen now 
sitting on the Benches opposite dis- 
tinguished themselves by a very pro- 
minent departure from what my noble 
Friend calls ‘‘Constitutional precedent.” 
I find that in 1882, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary for Scot- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) very early inter- 
posed in the debate upon the Address to 
move an Amendment in reference to 
Egyptian affairs, and on that Amend- 
ment a division was taken. No sooner 
was that Amendment disposed of than 
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my hon. Friend the present Under Se- 
eretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) interposed another Amendment 
upon Ireland. A division was also taken 
upon that, and then the debate upon the 
Address languished ; but it was not 
brought to a final close until the usual 
period of 11 or 12 nights had been 
reached. In 1884, Mr. Bourke, who 
had been Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Lord Beaconafield’s 
Administration, moved an Amendment 
on foreign affairs; the hon. Member 
who then represented Birkenhead (Mr. 
M‘Iver) moved another on the depression 
of trade; the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Chaplin) moved a third in 
reference to the importation of diseased 
cattle; and then the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) moved 
another in reference to Ireland. With 
one exception only, those Amendments 
were all pressed to a division. Hon. 
Members will, therefore, see that the 
precedent has not been to move a general 
Vote of Want of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment, but Votes of Censure on spe- 
cific acts of policy. Well, we do not 
want to turn out right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. [A laugh.} I repeat it. I 
do not think any man—at least any man 
with a grain of political common sense 
—wishes, at the present moment, to 
have a change of Government. Hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who sit upon 
that Bench have a fair and just title to 
be there. They were returned at the 
General Election to carry out a specific 
policy. It is their duty to proceed with 
that policy, and it is the duty of the 
Opposition to give them a fair trial. 
Our desire is to hear—we have heard 
nothing of it in this debate—what the 
policy of the Government is in regard 
to Ireland. How do they propose to 
govern Ireland? How do they propose 
to deal with the evils which my noble 
Friend admits do exist in Ireland, but 
with regard to which we have had no 
response, except two speeches from the 
Irish Legal Advisers of the Government. 
It is said that the Government is be- 
hind the solid wall of a majority of 100; 
but it is the duty of the Opposition 
to criticize, and it is upon that ground 
that I shall support the Amendment, 
and deal not with ingenious and subtle 
arguments as to what the Amend- 
ment involves, but with the important 
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issue which it raises. The right hon 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) told 
us that, if we vote for the Amendment, 
we shall be voting in approval of the 
Plan of Campaign, andin disapproval 
of the measures the Government intend 
to introduce for the repression of crime 
and lawlessness. He further asserted 
that we should be voting in favour of 
the measure which was introduced and 
rejected last year. Now, the Motion 
before the House has nothing to do 
with the Plan of Campaign; and I want 
to show the House what it is the Amend- 
ment really means. Itcontainsa simple 
statement of facts—that the agrarian dis- 
turbances, to which the Queen’s Speech 
alludes, have not prevailed— 

“In the cases of those owners who have 

granted to their tenants such abatements of 
rents as are called for by the state of prices of 
agricultural and pastoral produce.” 
It then proceeds to express an opinion 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in 
Irish agrarian affairs is not to be found 
in the coercive measures which the Go- 
vernment have promised— 

“ But in such a reform of the law and the 
system of government as will satisfy the needs 
and secure the confidence of the Irish people.” 
My noble Friend states that, in his opi- 
nion, there are two remedies. One isa 
large expenditure on public works. Now, 
our past experience of expenditure on 
public works in Ireland has convinced 
us that it means jobbery, corruption, 
waste of English money, pauperism of 
the worst class of the Irish people, no im- 
poe toIrishindustry, no real good to the 

rish people. My noble Friend then put 
the whale strain of his argument upon 
emigration; but he proceeded to admit 
immediately afterwards that emigration, 
if itis to be successful, must be volun- 
tary, and to be voluntary, it must be 
with the consent of the Irish people. 
We quite agree with him. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) has never advc cated 
compulsory emigration, but he said 
that if such a plan was proposed it 
must be put in force by an authority 
in which the Irish people had con- 
fidence. Our contention is that any 
system of voluntary emigration, to be 
successful, must be carried out with the 
consent and concurrence of the Irish 
people ; whereas, any system of emigra- 
tion proposed by an English Government 
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as a system of compulsory emigration, 
and would be resisted accordingly. But 
whether we are able to carry out a 
system of emigration upon a small or a 
large scale, I do not believe that, under 
the most successful auspices, it would 
eure much of the evil to which this 
Amendment calls attention. My noble 
Friend said he knew no other remedy, 
and he called upon the Irish Members 
and my right hon. Friends, in their 
speeches, to suggest a remedy. What 
can be a more conclusive proof of the 
absolute hopelessness of this Irish 
problem than that one of the most ex- 
— and trusted Statesmen ia the 

ouse—a man of whom we are all 
proud, and look up to with the greatest 
confidence—has no remedy whatever to 
suggest. There is a remedy, but my 
noble Friend did not suggest it, be- 
cause he thinks it involves a danger. 
When the noble Marquess calls on us to 
suggest a remedy, we suggest one at 
once. We say that the only remedy for 
Irish distress and discontent is to bring 
the sympathy and the action of the Irish 
people into harmony with the mode of 
administration and of government in Ire- 
land. We have heard a good deal of the 
remedy of abolishing the dual ownership 
of land; and it now seems to be agreed 
on both sides of the House—in rather 
strange contrast with the debates which 
took place in 1881,—that the dual owner- 
ship is to be swept away, and that 
the true solution of the difficulty is the 
creation of a peasant proprietary, and 
the abolition of landlordism altogether. 
Is the House prepared to accept that 
principle? Iam not. I do notthink it 
would be an unmitigated boon to Ireland 
to completely abolish landlordism, al- 
though it might be to have a large ac- 
cession of peasant proprietors, and to deal 
with those holdings which are under 20 
acres, and which represent something 
like 600,000 of the tenants of Ireland. 
Neither would it be possible to get rid of 
dual ownership, because if you created a 
system of single ownership, in a very few 
years afterwards, from the force of cir- 
cumstances, property in land would come 
to be bought and sold as a commercial 
transaction ; and as it would not be 
possible in all cases for the owners 
to be the cultivators, there would be 
tenants again. Without stopping 


to argue that point, I submit that 
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it would be impossible to carry out 
the scheme of my noble Friend unless 
there were some local authority in Ire- 
land by whose agency this reform would 
be attempted. My noble Friend took 
exception to that part of the Amend- 
ment which complains of the action of 
the Government during the Recess having 
been novel, unconstitutional, and doubt- 
ful. Now, I never understood the hon. 
Member for Cork to complain of the 
action of the Govetnment in reference to 
the reduction of rents. My noble Friend 
has asked what proof there is of pressure 
having been applied by the Government. 
We have the action of Judge Curran, 
and of General Buller; but the best proof 
of that pressure we have had is from 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland himself. 
At Bristol the right hon. Baronet said 
that he had put pressure upon the land- 
lords in regard to the reduction of rent, 
and I myself would be the last man to 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for 
what he did. But there was other un- 
constitutional action during the Recess 
of which I wish to say a word—I mean 
in reference to the question which has 
been called jury-packing. That raises a 
very grave and supreme difficulty in the 
present position of Irish affairs. I should 
like for a moment —although the House 
may not give me credit for what I am 
going to say—I should like for a moment 
to look at the jury question totally apart 
from Party politics. The very general 
want of confidence in the administration 
of justice which exists in Ireland consti- 
tutes a very serious embarrassment. I 
think we are all agreed that it is abso- 
lutely necessary in a civilized State, to 
say nothing of a free State, that justice 
should be fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered, and, not only that, but that 
the people themselves should believe 
that it is so. You may administer 
justice impartially, firmly, and fairly ; 
but if the people among whom it is ad- 
ministered think the contrary, then you 
have a very serious obstacle in the way 
of carrying out your administration. It 
has been one of the proudest character- 
istics of the rule of England in all parts 
of the world, that wherever it has ex- 
tended and wherever Englishmen have 
gone they have administered justice. 
Whether in the self-governed Colonies, 
or in the Crown Colonies, or in India, 
the one thing at least as to which we are 
able to look the world in the face has 
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been the administration of justice. The 
English Constitution recognizes no dif- 
ference of class, no difference of creed, 
and no difference of position. All men are 
equal before the law, and all men must 
be tried fairly by the law. But that is 
not the state of things in Ireland. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!”] I say that in Ireland the Courts 
of Justice are battle-fields where con- 
tending social and political forces meet ; 
I say, further, and I will quote my noble 
Friend in support of my argument, that 
a trial is not an unbiassed inquiry, but 
the arena for Party conflicts and Party 
triumphs. That remark applies not only 
to Sligo, but to Belfast. Let me remind 
the House what it was that Mr. Justice 
Lawson said at the last Assizes. We have 
heard the question of intimidation put 
with great force and eloquence to-night, 
and if there was intimidation at Sligo, 
the censure of my noble Friend to-night 
in regard to it was not too strong. At 
Omagh a man was put on his trial for 
murdering a soldier. The Judge said that 
in that case the jury had no alternative 
but, on the evidence, which was clear to 
demonstration, to find the prisoner guilty 
of wilful murder. The jury did not find 
him guilty of wilful murder, and the 
comment of the Judge was that they 
must have been influenced by some 
other motives than a due regard to the 
oath they had sworn. It is a very sad 
thing, whether the trial took place at 
Omagh, or at Sligo, or at Dublin, there 
is an impression, sanctioned by high 
judicial authority, that juries regard the 
discharge of their duty, not as the sacred 
trust which English juries regard it, but 
as a weapon of political warfare which 
they are at liberty to use, first on the 
one side and then on the other. I speak 
of the Irish Judges with the utmost re- 
spect; but the ordinary staff and 
machinery by which justice in Ireland 
is worked belong to one class and one 
sect. I regret that the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
is not at this moment in the House, for 
I would ask him what is the opinion of 
men like Sir Robert Hamilton on the 
subject—whether Sir Robert Hamilton 
and others who are well acquainted with 
the government of Ireland do not look 
on the administration of justice as a far 
graver difficulty than the agrarian diffi- 
culty? I will take the alleged charge 
of jury-packing in Sligo, of which we 
have heard a great deal in the course of 
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this debate. It was a very simple busi- 
ness, and I am not going to impute im- 
proper motives to anyone in connection 
with it. The Crown in this country 
had originally an unlimited right to 
challenge peremptorily. But by an 
old statute passed, I think, in the 
reign of one of the Edwards, the 
right to challenge was limited to 
challenge for sufficient cause, or in 
other words it must state the grounds 
for the challenge. But the practice has 
grown up for centuries, and is sanctioned 
by authority—that the Crown is entitled 
to say ‘Stand by,’’ without assigning 
any ground, until the panel is exhausted. 
Then the panel is called over again, and 
the Crown is bound to state the reasons 
for its challenge. In regard to Sligo, 
the charge is that the Crown deliberately 
ordered every Roman Catholic juror to 
stand aside, implying thereby two things 
—that the professors of the Roman 
Catholic faith were in league with the 
accused, or that the professors of the 
Roman Catholic faith were prepared to 
violate their oaths. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may imagine the feeling of in- 
dignation which would arise in this 
country if anything approaching to this 
system were followed here, at any Eng- 
lish Assizes. Suppose that an official 
ordered all Nonconformists to stand 
aside. I should entertain sanguine ex- 
pectations as to what the fate of the 
Government would be which allowed 
any official to do that. It would be an 
insult to the religious feelings of a 
minority; but in Ireland it is the 
majority against whom this action has 
been taken. A document has been 
signed by the Bishops and Priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, protestin 

against this insult to their faith pos | 
their church. [An hon. Member: And 
by Protestants as well.| Yes, and Pro- 
testants as well; and, therefore, I do 
not think that action of this kind is cal- 
culated to strengthen the administration 
of justice in Ireland. My noble Friend 
expressed some doubt as to the state of 
things in regard to trial by jury in Sligo, 
and he asked how such trials were to be 
carried on unless some measure of this 
kind was adopted. But my answer to 
him would be this—if that is the state 
of things in Ireland, and there is reason 
to believe that the jurors will not give a 
fair trial, abolish trial by jury altogether, 
and no longer have this sham—do not 
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pretend to give trial by jury with one 
and and then take it away with the 
other. If you abolish trial by jury, and 
place the power in another authority, 
that authority would be responsible, not 
only to public opinion, but to Parliament, 
and we should be able to test the evidence 
on which that authority had acted, and 
the reasons for the decisions at which it 
had arrived. Though we speak some- 
times very lightly of this matter now, it is 
well to remember that one of the greatest 
Statesmen who ever lived and graced 
this House and our literature, Edmund 
Burke, said this—The whole array and 
machinery of the British Constitution, 
and the object at which it aimed, was to 
bring 12 honest men into the jury box. 
He regarded that as of great import- 
ance, and if it was important in that 
day, it is no less important to our jury 
laws now. It isa matter of the utmost 
importance to the people of Ireland at 
the present day. ‘There is another re- 
anak which this suggests to me, and 
it is with reference to the mode in 
which trials are conducted. I would 
point out the essential difference that 
exists between an English and an 
Irish trial. In an English trial, con- 
ducted, we will say, by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Sir Richard Webster), 
the present Attorney General, or my 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), 
the object always is—and everyone who 
knows anything of the practice of an 
English Court of Justice is perfectly 
aware of this—to arrive at the truth. 
In criminal cases, as a general rule, 
an English counsel does not care 
for a verdict. He cares for getting a 
just decision; but an Irish trial always 
appears to be a battle for a verdict. 

e hear that next Monday you are 
oing to put on trial the hon. Member 
or East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) with four or 
five other Members of the House of 
Commons, and some other persons. 
Well, it isa serious thing to put a Mem- 
ber of Parliament on his trial. [4 
laugh.| It is not a thing for a man to 
laugh at, or to regard lightly. The occa- 
sions in our history on which Members 
of Parliament have been made the sub- 
jects of criminal trials arevery rare. It 
is true that the House of Commons 
ur a no privilege which exempts its 

embers from the criminal law of the 
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country ; but the House is not chary in 
inquiring into the character of the whole 
airy vary, and I think hon. Members 
ave but little knowledge of the capaci- 
ties and powers of hon. Members from 
Ireland if they imagine that if a cer- 
tain number of those Irish Members are 
put into prison for what they regard as 
a political offence we shall not hear a 
at deal of it in this House hereafter. 
hat drama will not be closed by the 
verdict in the Court. Is it not, then, 
absolutely essential that there should 
not be a taint or suspicion of injustice in 
the whole procedure of this trial? Is it 
not absolutely essential that you, sitting 
on the Government side of the House, 
should be practically confident that there 
is not a shadow, jot, or tittle of justifi- 
cation for any charge brought against the 
officials in Dublin, either of favouritism, 
unfairness, or prejudice, in the attempt 
to form a jury? Let me take the state- 
ment which was given to-night in answer 
to a Question put by an hon. Member 
below the Gangway on this side of the 
House. What did we get from the legal 
representative of the Irish Government ? 
We got the statement that the offence for 
which the hon. Member for East Mayo 
and the other traversers are going to be 
tried was committed in the County of 
Galway. It was there they committed 
the offence of conspiring and inciting 
the people not to pay their rents; 
but the hon. Members are to be tried 
in Dublin, upon the technichal ground 
that the academic discussion of the 
Plan of Campaign took place in Dub- 
lin. Though the overt acts were com- 
mitted in Galway, or Kerry, the trial 
is totake place in Dublin. Then, having 
brought the trial to Dublin, what is the 
next step? Not content with the City 
of Dublin, they transfer it to the County 
of Dublin, and not content with that, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son) has told us, though the ordinary 
number of names on the jury panel in 
the County of Dublin is from 80 to 100, 
on this occasion it is to be raised to 250. 
Not even content with that, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman tells us that the De- 
fendants are to have no right of challenge 
beyond six. [An hon. Memper: That is 
the law!] So it is; but let me tell the 
House what one of the highest authori- 
ties on criminal law in this country says 
in reference to this point— 
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“there is no right of peremptory challenge ; 
but the defendant is generally allowed to object 
to jurors as they are called, without showing 
any cause, till the panel is exhausted ; ’’ 

and that practice was approved of by 
Mr. Justice Williams. e are told 
to-night that the traversers are not to 
have this privilege ; they ars only to be 
allowed the right of challenge up to six. 
Now, let us see how this will work. The 
Crown orders jurymen to stand aside with- 
out giving anyreason. That is the law. 
The six men that the traversers have the 
right to challenge will soon be ex- 
hausted. If you had a small panel, the 
Crown would order such a number to 
stand by that the panel would be ex- 
hausted, and then they would be bound 
to give their reasons for objecting, and 
the matter would be openly tried. But 
to appoint a panel of 250 men is prac- 
tically placing the jury in the hands of 
the Crown. ‘here is a general impres- 
sion among hon. Members that—I find 
not from speeches of hon. Members in 
this House, but from association with hon. 
Members—an under-current of opinion 
through alarge section of Members which 
will not find expression, perhaps, in any 
speech—that, under these circumstances, 
these men will not have a fair trial. I 
may be taking too much on myself at 
the present moment by giving utterance 
to the opinion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] You 
may well say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” I am 
telling you a fact. There are a large 
number of Members of Parliament who 
believe that these men will not have a 
fair trial, and you are beginning the 
prosecution of these persons under such 
auspices asthat. [‘*No, no!”] I am 
not saying that these men will not have 
a fair trial. I am merely saying thata 
large number of people think they will 


not. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): What 
is your opinion ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
hon. Member for Preston is extremely 
anxious to know my opinion. I will 
not shrink from giving it to him. I 
thought I had expressed it already. I 
say the whole course of procedure with 
reference to the jury panel on which 
these traversers are about to be tried is 
one that is unknown, and would not be 
tolerated by this country. I think it is 
a system of procedure which the Eng- 
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lish authorities in the present Govern- 
ment, the men who are animated with 
what my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington) described as British spirit 
and feeling, ought to put their foot 
upon. Those English authorities ought 
to tell the authorities in Dublin that 
they will not allow Dublin Castle to 
interfere in the matter as they have 
done and that there must be as fair a 
trial given to these men in Ireland as 
would have been given to English pri- 
soners at the Old Bailey, under similar 
circumstances. My noble Friend found 
complaint with reference to the wording 
of this Amendment—as to the increased 
stringency about to be imparted to 
criminal proceedure in Ireland; and he 
propounded the rather singular doctrine 
that all the Government contemplated 
was a reform in criminal procedure, and 
that such a reform would not amount to 
the enactment of coercive laws. He 
said it would not be a weapon against 
a political opponent unless he were ar- 
raigned for criminal offences; but, as a 
matter of fact, the whole safeguards of 
our Constitutional system are a matter 
of criminal procedure. Trial by jury 
is a matter of criminal procedure; so 
also was the Court of Star Cham- 
ber. I do not know what the legis- 
lation of the Government is going to 
be; but any attempt, say, to subject 
prisoners to examination would be a 
very serious reform in criminal proce- 
dure, and if they propose to extend it to 
this country, they will find, I imagine, 
a pretty considerable amount of popular 
feeling excited against it in this country. 
But, however you may disguise it, under 
the guise of a reform of criminal proce- 
dure you might abolish every one of the 
privileges now enjoyed by people who 
are put upon their trial in this country. 
I adhere to the old-fashioned maxim 
that it is better that 20 criminals should 
escape than that one innocent man 
should be punished, and I am inclined 
to look with great jealousy upon any in- 
terference with those details of our cri- 
minal procedure, which have for their 
object the prevention of injustice, which 
are the safeguards of our Constitutional 
system, aud which are designed for the 
prevention of innocent men being found 
guilty, though sometimes, in practice, 
they may interfere with the conviction of 
the guilty. I do not wish to occupy the 
timeof the House any longer; but I would 
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point out, in conclusion, that we have 
got in Ireland an administration of 
justice which is distrusted and doubted. 
My noble Friend has shown you that the 
land system is not working satisfactorily. 
Everyone believes that there must be a 
radical alteration in the law of landlord 
and tenant. You have got a system of 
education in Ireland distasteful to the 
vast majority of the Irish people. You 
have got a system of Local Government 
equally distasteful, equally incompetent, 
equally extravagant. You have the 
whole of your internal administration of 
Ireland arousing the feelings and tread- 
ing upon the susceptibilities of the vast 
mass of the people. Now, what is the 
remedy you are going to offer for that 
state of affairs? Emigration will not be 
a remedy—public works will not be a 
remedy. You have got a deep-rooted 
sentiment of Nationality to deal with ; 
you have got that which is, perhaps, 
stronger—namely, a duegeometel discon- 
tent with the whole working of Irish 
administration. Now, we are bound to 
do one of two things—we are bound 
either to govern Ireland ourselves, and 
do it properly; or we are bound to allow 
the Irish to govern themselves instead. 
The Government have told us they have 
no intention of proposing any great 
alteration in the administration of Irish 
affairs—in other words, that we areto go 
on as we are. I can only predict from 
that a continuance of the hopeless failure 
in which we are now found. I do not 
disbelieve the competence of Englishmen 
to govern Ireland. England has governed 
India, and has governed it splendidly. 
And if you govern Ireland by English- 
men, I believe you could govern it well 
too. But you do not; you govern it by 
a sect and a class of Irishmen. Conceive 
what the state of things would be in 
India if you endeavoured to govern 
that country by classes and castes, by 
Mahommedans or Buddhists, instead 
of by ourselves. If Englishmen would 
take upon themselves the administra- 
tion, I do not say that Ireland would 
accept it, or that England would tolerate 
it, but you would secure a good Govern- 
ment in that way ; whereas, at present, 
you have the very worst Government 
imaginable, which does not fulfil even 
the primary duty of government, which 
is to secure the confidence of the 

eople. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
Le for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse), in his 
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address, very sarcastically alluded to 
the peroration of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). The noble Lord 
told the House, or rather his unsympa- 
thetic Friends around him, that he in- 
tended to appeal to Cesar. I thought 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wode- 
house) was not very confident about 
Cesar. He expressed considerable hesi- 
tation as to the change which might 
have come over Cmsar’s mind; and 
though he was rather severe on Cmsar 
for being subject to these mutations of 
opinion, I saw that he did not look for- 
ward with very great confidence to the 
next appeal. I would say to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway—your 
duty also is to appeal to Cesar; do not 
retard the Business of this House ; do not 
obstruct the course of English legisla- 
tion ; do not put yourselves in antagonism 
with the law, but tell the English people 
—not the people of one class—I do not 
care for this constant reference to an ap- 
peal tothe democracy, but tellthe English 
people the story of what is going on in Ire- 
land. The Glenbeigh evictions, notwith- 
standing all the explanations we have 
heard, and all the apologies which have 
been made, have rooted themselves in 
the mind of the English people; and 
there is not a man sitting on the opposite 
side of the House who does not know 
that he will have to talk about them at 
the next General Election. I tell hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway to por- 
sist in their appeal to Ceesar, and I ven- 
ture to predict, with some confidence, 
that when the final judgment of Cesar 
is given, the best of the classes and the 
best of the masses will sweep away the 
hideous imposture of Dublin Castle, and 
will confide to the Irish people what has 
been given by the Anglo-Saxon race to 
every race in the world to which its 
power and influence extends—namely, 
that principle of self-government which 
I believe, and which you believe, al- 
though you may laugh at it now, to be 
both the bulwark and safeguard of law 
and of liberty, and conduces to what the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton) spoke 
of the other night as the freedom of the 
individual and the unity of the Empire. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has earned for 
himeelf a reputation as being a sound 
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lawyer, and I think that reputation will 
be considerably increased by the speech 
we have just heard. At any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman will be set down 
as an astute lawyer, for he has carefully 
avoided in the speech he has made, the 
most interesting subjects we are debating 
and the most difficult part of the subject 
with which he ought to have dealt— 
namely, the legality or otherwise of the 
Plan of Campaign. Theright hon.Gentle- 
man began bysaying that he had nodesire 
whatever to turn out the Government. 
He then with remarkable logic informed 
the House that it was his purpose to 
vote for an Amendment which, if 
carried, would turn out the Government, 
because we conceive that no Amendment 
to the Address that was ever moved in 
this House was more utterly opposed to 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
than the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Now, Sir, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork has one pecu- 
liarity. The main question which 
we have been fighting and debating 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite for a 
long time past—namely, the question 
of Home Rule, is. in this Amendment, 
towed like a small boat after a larger 
one. Tie question comes at the very 
extreme end of his Amendment. I have 
always supposed that the question 
of self-government for Ireland is 
really the question which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have most at heart. 
We have sometimes ventured to say 
that the Land Question is the real 
question in Ireland, and hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite, as a rule, 
say ‘‘No, no!” when we make that 
assertion. But when I listened to the 
speech of their Leader—a very long and 
able speech—I wondered when he 
would come to the great question. But 
he hardly touched it at all except in a 
very few words at the end of his address. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
found great fault with Her Majesty’s 
Government all round; but the princi- 
pal fault he found with them certainly 
struck me very much with surprise. He 
found great fault with Her Majesty's 
Government because they did not main- 
tain what they call the law in Ireland. 
I never heard the hon. Gentleman object 
to any Government for that reason be- 
fore. Well, undoubtedly, we in Ire- 
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land did think that there was consider- 
able delay on the part of the Govern- 
ment in grappling with the Plan of 
Campaign; but, on considering the 
question, and on realizing the difficul- 
ties which presented themselves to the 
Government under the existing condi- 
tion of law, we came to the conclusion 
that the Government was not at any rate 
so much to blame in the matter as at 
first we had supposed. The Plan of 
ma re first appeared on the scene in 
United Ireland. But though not a lawyer, 
T am perfectly well aware of the fact that 
it would beimpossible for the Government 
to presecute, with any hope of success, 
a newspaper for the conspiracy in which 
they have brought out a plan of this 
kind. Well, the Government had to 
wait until the plan was further de- 
veloped, and they had not to wait very 
long. Hon. Members opposite—and I 
give them full credit for candour—have 
never expressed any shame whatever for 
the part they have played in promoting 
the Plan of Campaign. I am perfectly 
certain that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are quite clear in their consciences as to 
this matter, though the highest Court 
in Ireland has decided that it is an 
illegal and criminal conspiracy. I have 
no doubt that hon. Members opposite 
believe in their consciences that they 
are perfectly right in the course they 
have pursued. Well, they are not the 
first criminal conspirators who have had 
easy consciences. [An hon. Member: 
No ; Orangemen!] I am alluding toa 
medieval personage—Robin Hood. He 
wasa gentleman engaged in freeboot- 
ing in this country, and we hear that 
his men in green had their consciences 
kept clean because they retained among 
them a certain Friar Tuck. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have also their 
Friar Tuck in no less a personage than 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, who 
has given his imprimatur to the morality 
of the proceedings in which they are 
cngeandl. [An hon. Memper: What 
about rearing Kane?] Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite say that this is a spon- 
taneous manifestation on the part of the 
farmers in Ireland of their desire to 
oppose extortion on the part of the 
landlords. Have hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, either directly or through the 
National League, endeavoured to ter- 
rorize the tenantry of Ireland into the 
adoption of this so-called Plan of Cam- 
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paign? [Cries of ‘Never.”] Hon. 
Gentlemen say “ Never ;”’ but with the 
permission of the House—and I com- 
mend this to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite who has just spoken and who 
possesses a legal mind—lI will show 
that this is not correct. I wish to point 
out to him, and to other hon. Members, 
that if I am able to show that the ten- 
ants of Ireland have been unwillingly 
compelled to join in the operation of 
this Plan of Campaign, it should have 
the effect of causing them to think twice 
before giving it support in England. 
With regard, then, to the terrorism 
exercised in connection with the Plan of 
Campaign, I have here letters which 
show this in regard to one estate in 
Ireland. [ Cries of ‘‘Name.”] I donot 
intend to mention the name, but in order 
that the House may not suppose for a 
moment that this is a trumped-up case, 
and in order to satisfy hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite, I will, 
with his permission, submit the case 
and the letters to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for New- 
eastle (Mr. John Morley), and I will 
say of that right hon. Gentleman now 
what I always say about him in pub- 
lic and in private—that, although I 
disagree with his policy, I am perfectly 
convinced that he means to be fair and 
just. I believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has studied the Irish Question 
in those Attic groves in which he has 
won such distinction, and that he has 
gathered his ideas of the state of Ire- 
land rather from books than from ob- 
servations, and by mixing with Irishmen 
themselves—the very worst plan that 
can be adopted ; but acknowledging, as 
I do, that he is a fair-minded English- 
man, I am sure that I shall convince 
him that the cases I am ready to submit 
to him are absolutely authentic, as I 
myself know them to be. Well, Sir, 
there is a district in Ireland which has 
adopted the Plan of Campaign. A 
meeting was held there, and a man was 
— who not only proposed the 

airman, but supported the plan that 
the tenants were not to pay their rents 
except on certain conditions. This man 
had paid his rent two days previously. 
[ Laughter, and cries of ‘‘Name!” from 
the Irish Benches.| I shall submit the 
name of the individual to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
and that will satisfy the House. That 
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is case number one. Here is case num- 
ber two in connection with this subject. 
I hold in my hand a letter from a tenant 
on the estate, who says— 

** Sir,—I enclose a cheque for £4 19s., half-a. 
year’s rent, according to promise. I sent it 
to— ” 

a certain person whose name I will not 
mention— 

‘* Because I was afraid to send it otherwise. 

I am afraid to send it by post, as I am 
watched.” 
[ Cries of **Name!” | I shall submit it 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. But here is another 
letter, one which I have received from a 
priest of the parish ; and it appears that 
Father Quilter is not the only priest 
that takes an interest in the tenantry of 
Ireland. I am happy to say there are 
many such men. ‘The letter is as fol- 
lows :— 

“On behalf of—”’ 
the person whose name is mentioned 
here— 

“TI enclose you a cheque for £21 10s., for 
half-a-year’s rent, including costs, and I request 

ou to keep this payment private, as the know- 
aes of it among other tenants might bring 
upon her very detrimental influences in her 
present delicate state of health.” 
This is from a priest who has a personal 
knowledge of the tenants on the estate, 
and who even assists them in fulfilling 
their legal obligations. I have in my 
hand another letter, which is the last I 
shall trouble the House by reading. It 
is from a Roman Catholic; he is a 
grazier, and writes to make a tender to 
the owner of the property for some grass 
land. He says— 

**T have been asking forcertain grazing land. 
I know it will be a dangerous thing for me to 
take it, owing to the National League influence, 
However, I will chance it, on account of my 
having the grass for the last five years past."’ 
Now, Sir, we have here cases of persons 
who have supported the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and yet have violated the first of 
its rules by paying their rents secretly, 
owing to the terrorism of the National 
League. So much for the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to say why we refuse to obey the 
rule of the Plan of Campaign. I do not 
argue whether a reduction of 20 per cent 
is a reasonable reduction or not. It may 
be or not be. I do not know all the 
circumstances and therefore I cannot tell. 
But we object to the Plan of Campaign 
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coming between us and our tenants; we 
refuse to accept the law of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who must remember 
that they have not yet secured the passage 
of a Home Rule Bill. But there is another 

oint of interest connected with this sub- 
ject. We have had one hon. Gentle- 
man the Member fer Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) in his speech this evening con- 
demning the Plan of Campaign in the 
most eloquent terms, but who I believe 
is going to vote for the Amendment 
before the House. The hon. Member 
for Sunderland said some hard things of 
the hon. Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Wallace) and alluded to the break- 
ing of the Ten Commandments, as well 
as to another Commandment intended to 
be kept in England, but not in Ireland. 
As to the morality of which I say no- 
thing, but I take it that what is held to 
be right and just in England is equally 
right and justin Ireland. What appears 
to me to be the most dangerous doctrine 
that has yet been preached in this House, 
at any rate in our time, is the doctrine 
that the law is to be obeyed only so long 
as it is just. But who is to say whether 
the law is just or unjust? We have 
always imagined that if a lawis thought 
to be unjust, it is brought for Amend- 
ment before this House. It is Parlia- 
ment which makes the law, and which, 
when it is thought right to do so, can 
alone abrogate or change it; but that 
people who object to a law shall have 
power to break it at will is a principle 
which I have never before heard of. If 
this is the law of the new Party opposite, 
if we are to be at liberty to obey those 
laws only which we approve, and dis- 
obey those which press hardly upon us, 
all I will say is that pocket-picking ought 
to look up. I do not know whether the 
criminal class in the Metropolis read 
our debates, but I take it that the pick- 
pockets and light-fingered gentry will 
take heart of grace when they under- 
stand that right hon. Gentlemen in this 
House lay it down as their policy that 
the law is only to be observed so long as 
it is chosen to be obeyed. The pick- 
pocket is at war with society. He says 
that one man bas no right to be richer 
than another, and when he filches a 
a from the pockets of the rich, 

e says he is only establishing a mone- 
tary equilibrium between those who 
have too much and those who have 
too little. I hope, Sir, that this will 
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never become the policy of this House. 
Undoubtedly, there are many hon. 
Gentleman opposite who, to my mind, 
have gone astray. But it is only a 
temporary aberration, and I believe that 
when they come to face the consequences 
they will turn again into the good old 
paths along which all classes in the 
country have hitherto walked. But there 
is another important poiat which has 
been brought prominently forward in 
this House, and which has been dwelt 
upon by the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Newcastle as the principal 
reason in his mind why the latter part 
of this Amendment should be passed, 
that part which deals with the question 
of a separate Parliament for Ireland. 
Now why is it that my right hon. Friend 
apparently desires a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment for Ireland? In his speech the 
other night, he said he wished to remove 
an impediment which for so long had 
been a shame and disgrace to the 
English Parliament. I did net hear, when 
my right hon. Friend said that, any sound 
of approval from below the Gangway. 
My hon. Friend generally speaks in 
that way outside the House; but, in the 
speech which he made on Tuesday, he 
said that until we get rid of the Irish 
Members in this House, England would 
never be mistress of her own actions. 
Knowing the relations which exist be- 
tween hon. Members below the Gangway 
and the right hon. Gentleman, I feel 
that they cannot take up the cudgels in 
their own defence, and therefore, with 
the permission of the House, I will take 
them up, and say a word or two to show 
that the course pursued in debate in 
this House by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite has not been pursued 
with a desire unduly to interfere with 
the progress of business, but that they 
' have all along aimed at an object which 
they have consistently kept in view. 
What is that ? Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site are possessed of unbounded elo- 
quence on every subject, whether they 
understand the subject or whether they 
, do not; and they are capable of making 
, speeches at any length. That isa great 
| power to possess. It has often struck 
: me that Samsun confounded his enemies 
| with a jawbone, but the hon. Member 
| for the City of Cork deserves the credit 
of having resuscitated that implement, 
and, with 85 implements of the kind, he 
| has succeeded in confounding, confusing, 
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and demoralizing the British House of 
Commons. The object in view is to clog 
the wheels of the legislative machine, 
to prevent their turning round, so that 
at last, like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle, the House 
of Commons should come to the conclu- 
sion that so long as Irish Members re- 
main below the Gangway, so long would 
it be impossible to proceed with the 
legislation of the country. But does the 
right hon. Gentleman think that it would 
be worth while to try an experiment so 
tremendous that it would practically dis- 
member the Empire in order to get rid 
of men who are unmanageable? Now 
I absolutely deny that hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway should be given up by 
the right hon. Gentlemen as a Sok job 
until some effort has been tried to render 
them amenable to reason. We have be- 
fore us an alteration of the procedure of 
the House. I have, in former times, 
done a good deal of riding, and have 
found that some horses are dangerous 
to ride until you put on a gag-snafile. 
That is the meaning of the first resvlu- 
tion that will be put forward. 

Mx. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. and gallant Member that he is 
proceeding beyond the Question before 
the House. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I submit 
to your ruling, Sir. There appear to 
me to be two policies which can be pur- 
sued by the House of Commons. There 
is the policy indicated by Earl Spencer 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, which I call the 
policy of despair. Earl Spencer holds 
views very similar to those of my right 
hon. Friend. He holds that it is im- 
possible upon existing conditions satis- 
factorily to govern Ireland, or to manage 
affairs in the House of Commons, and 
that, therefore, in his opinion, a Home 
Rule Bill should be passed. The noble 
Earl, at Newcastle, in company with my 
right hon. Friend, and speaking on the 
Irish Policy of the Liberal Party, which 
is described as a policy brought forward 
with the laudable object of satisfying all 
the just requirements of Ireland, said 
that some of the measures— 

‘*Were so strong that we had to strain the 
loyalty of many English Members to carry 
them, and yet those measures were hardly al- 
lowed to have effect in Ireland. The National 
Party, in order to get the Government into 
their own hands, would not allow those reme- 
dial measures to take effect. They would not 
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allow them then, and they will not allow them 
hereafter.”’ 


Well, some right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have asked, what is the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government? I say it 
is the direct opposite to the policy indi- 
cated in the speech of Earl Spencer. 
Earl Spencer, in this speech, says there 
is a power in Ireland which prevents the 
Irish people accepting the remedial mea- 
sures that this House has passed in 
former times. I take it that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government means that no Party 
in Ireland shall have the power in the 
future of preventing the Irish people 
accepting the remedial Acts passed by 
this House. I hear hon. Members 
sometimes allude—I heard one hon. and 
learned Gentleman on this side of the 
House allude—to the mis-government in 
times past, to the crushing out of the 
industries of Irelund in times past, as a 
reason why we should now deal leni- 
ently with the Irish people. Did he 
forget the remedial measures adopted 
during the last 40 years— measures which 
have conferred on the Irish boons which, 
I believe, no other tenantry or people on 
the earth have ever received from any 
Government? I take it Her Majesty’s 
Government realize that as the very first 
principle of governing Ireland the law 
must bo re-established, that the law of 
the land and the authority of this House 
must be maintained, and that the autho- 
rity of the League must be crushed. I 
said, on a former occasion, that I hoped 
the Land Act of 1881 would get a fair 
chance, and that those Acts which en- 
able the Irish tenantry to purchase their 
farms would carry with them those 
blessings and benefits which I believe 
they can, if they are only allowed. But 
some hon. Members opposite do not 
think there is at present any chance of 
the Irish tenantry becoming possessed 
of their farms, of the tenantry separating 
themselves from the National League. 
What is the opinion of one of their most 
distinguished Members—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
who took his seat in the House to-day ? 
Speaking on the 10th of October, 1885, 
the hon. Gentleman said— 

‘* There were two points that should be seen 
to, two chinks in the armour; first, a combina- 
tion that would make it impossible for the rich 
farmers to break the organization.” 

Now, Sir, who are these rich farmers? 
I have given you a specimen of one of 
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them, this grazier who dared to confront 
the authority of the National League by 
taking a certain grazing farm. There 
are thousands in [Ireland like him. 
Then the hon. Member went on to 
say— 

“ And the second was a sufficient sum of 
money in the National Treasury to show the 
landlords it could not be quickly exhausted ; 
and that it would be a farmers’ fund that 
would guarantee them from all reasonable 
losses.”” 


Why, Sir, even so long ago as the 10th 
of October, 1885, the Plan of Campaign 
was in contemplation. A National Fund! 
I do not know how much of that fund 
will ever be seen by the tenants, but I 
hope that when the accounts are fur- 
nished they will give more satisfaction 
than was given when the accounts of 
the Land League were published; for 
those accounts showed a deficit of 
£120,000, though the money had been 
subscribed for a definite purpose and 
object. I believe most firmly that if 
the law is maintained in Ireland, and if 
the Irish people are taught that the law 
is capable of defending those who obey 
it, we shall find that the organization of 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) is the head will 
crumble away, and that the Irish people, 
realizing that law and order is on their 
side and capable of making itself re- 
spected, will ultimately come to the side 
of law and order, and settle the Irish 
Question as, I believe, it alone can ever 
be settled, by the decided opinion of the 
Irish people themselves that the law of 
England is the law under which they 
are most likely to attain prosperity and 
happiness, and under which, ultimately, 
Ireland will be able to take her place as 
she has a right to take her place, owing 
to the genius of her children and the 
wealth and resources of her soil, as a 
credit, and not a disgrace, to the Empire 
to which she belongs. 


- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Sexton.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Ssrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I hope it will be under- 
stood, if we consent to the adjournment 
now, the debate upon this Amendment 
will be allowed to close to-morrow. I 
do not undervalue the importance of the 
debate, but to-morrow night it wil] have 


lasted five nights, and, therefore, I trust 
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that to-morrow we shall be allowed to 
take a division. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
apagwee 
MARRIAGES (ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting the attendance of 
Registrars at Marriages in Nonconformist 
Places of Worship, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
and Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164.] 


CiTY OF LONDON FIRE INQUESTS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Robert Fowler, Bill to de- 
fine the jurisdiction and to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the Coroner of the City of London 
with regard to Inquests upon Fires within the 
said city, ordered to be brought in by Sir Robert 
Fowler and Mr. Hubbard. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 165.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th February, 1887. 


ARMY (SMALL-ARMS)—DEFECTIVE 
SWORD-BAYONETS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said 
that, following up the conversation in 
the House yesterday, he desired to puta 
Question, of which he had given private 
Notice, with reference to the startling 
announcement made as to the issue of 
untrustworthy weapons to Her Majesty’s 
Navy. He wished to ask, Whether any 
complaints had been received by the 
Admiralty of untrustworthy weapons 
having been supplied to them for the use 
of the Fleet previously to those an- 
nounced to the House yesterday ; if so, 
at what dates, and jin connection with 
what ships such complaints were made ? 
Upon so important a matter the revela- 
tions made were so startling that he 
need make no apology for asking the 
Question at once. 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE (A Lorp in 
Warrinc): My noble Friend has no 
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need to apologize. I can only say, as I 
did mire that it is not the Aber 
of the Admiralty to keep any record of 
complaints, or of defects regarding the 
stores supplied to the Navy. Any such 
complaints are at once handed on to the 
War Office; but I may add that a Sche- 
dule of complaints made to the Admi- 
ralty from different ships has been 
printed, and is in the hands of the Com- 
mission now sitting. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
he would move for a copy of that Sche- 
dule on an early day, as he thought 
their Lordships ought to have it in their 
hands. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 
AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

Standing Orders Nos. 62, 64, 66, 115, 
116, 117, 1334, and 177, considered and 
amended ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 18.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, 


a quarter before Eleven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Private Bitts (by Order) — 
Second Reading—London City Tithes (St. 
oe Without, Aldgate)*; Orkney 

oads. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
~ighiieoes 
ORKNEY ROADS BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ifr. Dodds.) 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to move the rejection of the Bill. 
This Bill is the same as the Private Bill 
with the same title which was introduced 
last year, and rejected on the second 
reading. It is a Bill which is promoted 
by a certain number of private land- 
owners in the Islands of Orkney, who 
seek to relieve themselves from certain 
liabilities which have been imposed 
upon them by the Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act of 1878. The object of 
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the promoters is to revert, as far as 
they are concerned, to the arrangement 
which existed previous to the passing of 
the Roads and Bridges Act, and under 
which the principal roads in the Islands 
of Orkney were constructed. Tho Roads 
Act of 1867 was abolished when the 
Roads and Bridges Act of 1878 was 
adopted, and the latter Act was put in 
force in the County of Orkney in 1883. 
Under the Roads and Bridges Act, the 
county was made the unity of assess- 
ment, and the various debts incurred in 
making the roads were consolidated into 
one county debt, and imposed upon the 
property in land or heritage in the 
county. The debt allocated to these 
island proprietors was something like 
£9,000; and because they say that no 
debt is existing in the islands of which 
they are proprietors, they claim to be 
relieved from their contribution to the 
debt which exists in regard to other 
portions of the Islands, and to throw the 
whole debt on the owners of property in 
the Mainland. Now, I hold that to be 
unfair, because they have taken a large 
share in the management of the roads 
under the Roads and Bridges Act; and 
they have taken their part in the 
levying of taxation. But I have another 
objection to this Bill, over and above 
that—namely, the fact that by this 
Private Bill legislation, the promoters 
seek to override a public enactment, 

assed after considerable deliberation 
by this House. In 1867 the assessments 
were limited to 1s. in the pound on the 
owners of the land, and were fixed at a 
less sum on the owners of house pro- 
perty. This has been done away witb, 
and the assessment has been uniform 
upon the owners of land and houses. It 
would, therefore, be impossible to revert 
to the state of things which existed prior 
to the passing of that Act. The pro- 
moters of this Bill, not content with the 
defeat they suffered last year, and not 
having been able to get other parties to 
join with them in proposing a modifica- 
tion of the Roads and Bridges Act, have 
further refused to compromise matters, 
and have insisted on proceeding with 
their Private Bill. I am quite ready to 
admit that in any general Act it would 
be impossible not to inflict some hard- 
ship on the different parties concerned 
in it. In a general Act, dealing with 
different districts and different classes 
of people, it is easy to rub against the 
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grain in somo way or other; but I hold 
that, by reverting to the original state 
of things, a far greater hardship would 
be inflicted, and that it would be unjust 
to relieve the promoters, who are well 
able to pay their fair share of a public 
debt incurred, in a great part, under 
their own management and auspices, 
and to throw it on the great bulk of 
small owners and householders on the 
Mainland. There is another great 
objection to the proposal contained in 
this Bill. The money has_ been 
borrowed for the making of these roads, 
and the creditors, who are petitioners 
against the Bill, declared, with justice, 
that the security given to them under 
the Roads and Bridges Act would be 
greatly depreciated by the narrowing of 
the area of assessment in respect of 
which the loans have been guaranteed. 
In point of fact, many of the promoters of 
this Bill, who are proprietors in the Is- 
lands, and who seek to be relieved, have 
not incurred any debt whatever in the 
making of roads in such islands. The 
roads have been made for the most part 
under a private arrangement between 
themselves and their tenants. It is im- 
possible to get at the exact facts of the 
case; but it is generally known in 
Orkney that the roads have been made 
by a private arrangement between the 
proprietors and the tenants. Where 
the latter have been unable to bear 
their full share of the pecuniary burden, 
it has been taken out of them in the 
shape of labour in making the roads, 
and there has been a private arrange- 
ment with the proprietors, who paid the 
poor rates during the time the roads 
were being constructed. Therefore, at 
the time they were constructed both the 
tenants and the labourers received great 
benefit from the work; but because, 
under such circumstances, no debt has 
been incurred by the proprietors, I 
maintain that that is no reason why 
the proprietors should be relieved from 
their fair share of the burden of the 
county debt. It is asserted that the 
roads on the Mainland are of no benefit 
to the people of the adjacent islands. 
But it is not so. The whole assumption 
on which the Roads and Bridges Act was 
passed, was that the roads throughout 
the county were of more or less benefit 
to the whole of the inhabitants of that 
county. It is quite true that there were 
no tolls on the Islands of Orkney; but 
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the Roads and Bridges Act was passed 
to consolidate the road management and 
debts for the general benefit of the whole 
people, and it was held that the pro- 
prietors in distinct parts of the county 
away from the Mainland were interested 
in the road management, and should 
bear their fair share in the administra- 
tion and payment of the consolidated 
debt which had been incurred prior to 
the passing of this Act in the formation 
of a road trust under the Act. For these 
reasons, I hold that it would be unjust 
and unfair to pass the Bill now before 
the House, and I hope it will be rejected 
on the second reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member propose to make any Motion ? 

Mr. LYELL: Yes, Sir; I beg to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time upon this day six 
months. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I rise to second the Amendment, on 
public grounds. I am aware that this 
House is not a very fit tribunal for en- 
tering into the details of a dispute be- 
tween Local Authorities, and I should not 
attempt to ask it to interpose in the 
second reading of this Bill on any such 

und. Broadly, this Bill is intro- 

uced by half-a-dozen landed proprie- 
tors, who wish to relieve themselves 
from the assessment imposed upon them 
in common with other proprietors simi- 
larly situated in Scotland, by the Roads 
and Bridges Act, 1878. Now, I main- 
tain that if it is desired to amend a 
Public Act it should be done by a Public 
Act. It would be subversive of the 
rinciple which governs Private Bill 
egislation to allow an exception to be 
made in favour of persons who are rich 
enough to introduce Private Bills into 
this House, and to deny it to persons so 
situated that they are not able to indulge 
in the luxury of Private Bill legisla- 
tion. The whole case of the half-dozen 
Orkney proprietors who are promoting 
this Bill is to be found in a Paper 
issued by them to Members of this 
House in a paragraph printed in italics. 
They complain, in that document, that 
the effect of the Public Act of 1878 
has been to impose on them assess- 
ments for the payment of the debt 
of the islands. They say that having 
no roads or no road debt, or having ex- 
tinguished their road debt, it is unjust 
to impose upon them any burden in con- 
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nection with the debt incurred in the 
construction of roads upon the other 
Islands. But the burden they now have 
to bear is only similar to that which 
the proprietors of land in ether districts 
of Scotland are called upon to bear. 
This subject was referred to in the 
Report of the Crofters’ Commission, 
which states that it is felt to be a 
considerable grievance in many of the 
Highland counties, and one which re- 
quires further legislation. On pages 
62 and 63 of the Report of the Commis- 
sion, it is pointed out that in a place 
called Glen, in the Island of Skye, there 
is a population of 200 persons who are 
paying road assessment without possess- 
ing a branch road, or even a tolerable 
track, and living more than four miles 
away from the public highway. In the 
Island of Lewis, on the south side of 
Loch Snizort, there is a population of 
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17,000, and the Commissioners say that 
they have no road available for their | 
local use; and if they go by land they | 
have to go the best way they can for | 
some 14 miles round the Loch in order | 


to reach the main road. And yet they | 
are called upon to pay the assessment | 
for roads. On the north coast of Apple- 
croft there is an inhabited track, extend- 

ing over 50 miles, on which there is no | 
road, although there are 400 inhabitants, | 
and they have to contribute to the assess- | 
ment for roads, notwithstending the fact 
that, as far as they are concerned, they 
have no roads to maintain. What the 
people of the Highlands complain of is, 
that they should be assessed for the 
maintenance of roads which they do not 
possess ; whereas in the case of Orkney, 
these proprietors complain that they are 
assessed for the extinction of debt. That 
is a distinction without a difference. An 
assessment is an assessment in the one 
case as in the other. The Crofters’ Com- 
mission recommends that the whole sub- 
ject should be dealt with by general 
legislation, and I protest against this 
proposal for dealing with half-a-dozen 
proprietors specially. I beg to second 
the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Jfr. Lyell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 





‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Cotoren. MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
As representing a constituency which, in 
a great measure, resembles in its general 
features that of Orkney, which is now 
under discussion—inasmuch as it is 
broken up very much by arms of the 
sea, and also having very much the 
same division of the road management 
between different districts, I hope I may 
be allowed to say a few words on this 
subject. I feel bound to differ mate- 
rially from the two hon. Gentlemen who 
have moved and seconded the rejection 
of this Bill, as to their interpretation of 
the Act of 1878. I believe that if the 
Trustees of the Orkney Roads had ap- 
peared in this House at tha time of the 
—w of that Act, they vould have 

een protected in their ixsular charac- 
ter exactly in the same way as different 
districts in the County of Argyll were 
protected. It is specially provided in 
the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878, that— 

“If at the’passing of the Act any island or 

group of islands, or part of an island, is treated 
as a separate district, as respects the manage- 
ment of highways, such district shall in all 
times, after the commencement of the Act, in 
the county of which such district forms part, 
be considered to form part of a separate district, 
thereafter called an insular district for the pur- 
poses of the Act.’’ 
Clause 58 relates to the construction of 
new roads and bridges, and the cost is 
confined especially to the district which 
is affected by such new road or bridge, 
and it is provided that— 

**No proposal shall be carried into effect 
without the consent of the District Committec 
of such district, and that no assessment shall 
be levied in any part of the county for the ex- 
penditure upon such construction; nor shall 
any assessment be levied in such district for th> 
expense of constructing any new road or bridge 
in any part of the county.” 

That distinctly shows that the Legisla- 
ture contemplated that the Islands and 
insular districts should be treated as 
entirely separate, or as counties in 
themselves. But, unfortunately, in the 
7ist clause of that Act, the whole 
of these districts are massed together 
for the purpose of paying the interest 
on debts already incu Therefore 
we meet with this difficulty—that these 
Islands are to be massed together as far 
as regards the debt, but that in every 
other respect they are to be regarded as 
separate districts. Now, it has been 
stated that the Gentlemen who are pro 
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moting this Bill are merely proprietors 


in some of the islands, who ask to be 
relieved from a payment to which they 
are justly liable. Well, that may be so 
to a certain extent, and under Clause 71 
they undoubtedly are liable; but [believe 
that if they had not neglected their oppor- 
tunity—if they had been represented at 
the time of the passing of the Act of 
1878—they pans have got some such 
clause inserted in that Act as Clause 81, 
which, in the matter of the district debt 
of Argyllshire, provides that— 

“ The provisions of the Act shall not apply to 
the principal and interest due from the Mull 
district, nor to any debt incurred by a road 
district in any of the several districts into 
which the County of Argyll is divided.” 


Thereby showing that the Legislature | p 


was ready at that time, on a representa- 
tion being made to it, to treat the debt 
incurred by one district as a debt due 
from that district, and payable by that 
district only. This debt, I may men- 
tion, has not been incurred recently. 
It bas been asserted by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the rejection of the Bill. 
that some of the Gentlemen who are 
opposing the measure are of opinion 
that the security they possess for the 
existing debt is likely to be depreciated. 
Now, the real truth is that the whole of 
the money was borrowed under the 
Local Acts of 1857 and 1867—especially 
under the Orkney Road Acts of 1867, 
and even in that Act there was a dis- 
tinction made in the case of the main- 
land district, which was allowed to 
borrow to the extent of 10 years of the 
gross proceeds of the assessment; 
whereas the Island districts, being 
much poorer, and not being able to 
raise so much money, were allowed to 
borrow up to 12 years of the gross pro- 
ceeds of the assessment leviable in 
such districts. The distinction between 
the two has always been maintained, 
and the money was borrowed on the 
faith and security, not of the whole 
county, but of the separate districts. 
As to the roads being of no use to the 
general public, I think that any hon. 
Member who takes a glance at the map 
of Orkney will see that, really and truly, 
the roads are only available to the people 
of the different islands. I do not mean 
to say that they may not walk on them, 
but they would hardly go to the trouble 
and danger of transporting either horses 
or vehicles so as to make them make 
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use of the different roads. Therefore, I 
think it is rather hard to levy on these 
islands, some 16 in number, which 
either have no roads, or else have no 
debt, having themselves made what 
roads they require—in some cases by 
the proprietors, and in others jointly by 
the proprietors and tenants—and who 
have already paid their share for the 
making and maintenance of their own 
roads—I think it would be a great hard- 
ship upon them to require them to con- 
tinue their contribution towards the 
discharge of the debt incurred by the 
road trusts of other islands, simply 
because, by an oversight—you may call 
it neglect, and in that I cannot alto- 
gether disagree—they failed to make a 
roper representation of their case when 
the Roads and Bridges Act of 1878 was 
passed. But having been excluded from 
the exceptions contained in that Act by 
an oversight, I think it is hard that they 
should be taxed, having no debt of their 
own, as much as 9}d. in the pound upon 
their assessable rental for a contribution 
to the road debt of the mainland. Those 
Islands which gain under the presentsys- 
tem, as brought about by the Act of 1878, 
are only two in number—namely, the 
mainland, which gains 4d. in the pound, 
and Westray, which gains 3d. in the 
pound. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
mention that many of the Gentlemen who 
are supporting and promoting the present 
Bill are large owners of property on the 
Mainland ; But they think that as honest 
men, they ought to pay the debts they 
have incurred on the Mainland. They 
are also owners of property in the other 
Islands, and they are willing to bear 
their full share of the burdens incurred 
there. I trust that the House will read 
the Bill a second time, and send it toa 
Committee in the usual way. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I 
desire to say a few words in regard to 
this Bill. I do not propose to say 
much after the fair and lucid statement 
which has just been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Argyllshire 
(Colonel Malcolm); but I wish very 
shortly to state to the House why I con- 
sider that this is a measure which ought 
to be read a second time. The hon. Mem- 
ber who moved that the Bill should be 
read a second time on this day six 
months, entered into the previous his- 
tory of this matter. He informed the 
House that a similar Bill was rejected in 
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the last Parliament. Now, what took 
place was this: the Bill then introduced 
was thoroughly examined in the House 
of Lords, who, after hearing evidence, 
reported that the Preamble was proved. 
It then came down here on the eve of the 
General Election, and, on a Division, 
the second reading was rejected by a 
majority of 1—81 voting against and 80 
for the Bill being read a second time. 
So that it may go before a Select Com- 
mittee, which should hear evidence and 
examine into the circumstances of the 
case, I wish to lay before the House in 
a few words what appears to me to be 
the real ground for reading this Bill a 
second time. There is every reason to 
believe that the application of the Roads 
and Bridges Act of 1878 to the Orkney 
Islands was the result of an accident, 
and that it was not intended by the pro- 
moters of that Act to apply to such a 
county as Orkney. That Act applied to 
turnpike roads and cases where Statute 
labour existed. There are no turnpike 
roads in Orkney, and no Statute labour 
actually existed, although Statute labour 
existed in point of law. Some person 
seems to have found out that fact, al- 
though it was generally unknown to the 
inhabitants, and the result has been the 
application of this Act to the Islands of 
Orkney, although it was never intended 
to beso applied. Now, the result of the 
application of the Act to Orkney has 
been to commit an injustice which is so 
flagrant that it ought really not to re- 
main unredressed. There are in the Ork- 
neys some 22 islands, which are set out 
in the first Schedule of the Bill now be- 
fore the House. In 16 of those islands 
there was no debt at all for roads at the 
time this Act came into operation. In 
five of them, there were debts ranging 
from £1,336 to £3,390. In one of them 
—the Mainland as it is called—there 
was a debt of upwards of £30,000. 
Those debts have been contracted for 
the local purposes of each island. Each 
island formed a district by itself. 
The inhabitants of one island get no 
benefit from the roads of another, and 
until this Act of 1878 came into force 
each island formed a district by itself, 
borrowed money for the purposes of its 
own road expenses, and neither contri- 
buted to, nor received helpfrom, the other 
islands. The effect of the accidental ap- 
plication of the Roads Act of 1878 to the 
Orkney Islands was this—that these 16 
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islands which had no debt at all, and the 
other islands which had a small debt of 
their own, are called upon to contribute 
to the debt incurred for the roads on 
the mainland, with which they had ab- 
solutely no concern. A great deal has 
been stated about the proprietors who 
are promoting this measure being ac- 
tuated by interested motives. The House 
will be glad to learn that it is not the 
proprietors of neeey in the other 
islands who are solely promoting this 
Bill; but that owners of property in the 
Mainland, imbued with a proper feeling 
of justice, are also supporting it. I ap- 
prehend, whether the assessments are 
paid by the proprietors or by the tenants, 
the object of this House is simply to do 
justice; and if the Act as it now stands 
is clearly doing an injustice and a wrong 
which was never intended when the 
Roads Act of 1878 was passed, it is only 
right that we should remedy it. These 
debts were incurred for local purposes 
in connection with particular islands, 
and there is no reason whatever why 
they should be thrown on other islands 
which have had nothing to do with 
them. The hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), in 
seconding the rejection of the Bill, stated 
that there are other places in Scot- 
land where similar hardships exist, 
and he read extracts from the Report 
of the Crofters’ Commission to show 
that the Commissioners had considered 
the hardship and recommended that it 
was one which ought to be dealt with by 
the Legislature. But I venture to say 
that this is a more flagrant case of hard- 
ship than can be found in the whole of 
Scotland. It is an injustice which never 
could have been perpetrated except by 
accident. The hon.. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow says that 
the Act of 1878 was a public measure, 
and that if any injustice was committed 
by it, it ought also to be remedied by a 
public measure. If the hon. Member 
will forgive me this is a very similar 
case to that of Argyllshire, in regard to 
which he is fully aware that the clause 
originally inserted in the Bill was modi- 
fied by this House upon proper repre- 
sentations being made to it, and on 
application being made for redress. If 
exceptional treatment was required in 
that case I maintain that it is much more 
urgently required in this, and I can see 
no reason why redress should be indefi- 
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nitely postponed in the hope that here- 
after some larger and more heroie 
measure may be passed by this House. 
I trust that the House will assent to the 
second reading of the Bill and send it to 
a Committee upstairs in the usual 
way, where its merits can be fairly con- 
sidered and discussed. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I propose to say a few words only in 
reply to the remarks which have fallen 
from the hon. and —— Member for 
Argyllshire (Colonel Malcolm), and the 
hon. and learned Member for Iaverness 
(Mr. Finlay). 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is not entitled 
to a reply. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
Before the House goes to a Division, I 
hope I may be allowed to say a word in 
regard to this Bill. The Bill now under 
discussion is identical with that which 
was discussed in the month of June last 
year, which I then recommended the 
House to read a second time, and to 
send to a Committee in the ordinary 
way so that its provisions might be pro- 
perly considered. The second reading, 
however, was rejected by a majority of 
one. It has now been introduced again, 
and having given further consideration 
to it, I may say that nothing I have heard 
to-day affects the opinion which I had 
formed in regurd toitlast year. I think 
the proper course for us to follow is the 
usual course of referring it to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. There are two points, 
however, which have been raised to 
which I think reference ought to be 
made. It is stated that this is an 
attempt by a Private Bill to interfere 
with the provisions of a Public Act. 
Now, I have always entertained an opi- 
nion that it is highly improper to have 
the public law interfered with by a Pri- 
vate Bill, but in truth this is an interfer- 
ence with a transitory provision, and not 
with what is properly called public law. 
It does not in point of fact deal with the 
Roads.and Bridges Act of 1878, but with 
pre-existing debts in the Orkney Islands, 
which are on all fours with the pre- 
existing debts in Argyllshire which were 
dealt with by the Roads and Bridges 
Act. It would appear that the debts of 
the Orkney Islands were not included by 
some oversight, and this is an attempt by 
& transitory provision to place the Ork- 
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neys in the same position as Argyllshire 
in regard to its pre-existing debts. 
The hon. Member who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill laid some stress upon 
the effect which the measure would have 
upon the security of the creditors who 
have advanced money for the construc- 
tion of roads. Now, those debts were con- 
tracted by each particular district con- 
cerned, and this Bill involves no inter- 
ference whatever with the creditors. It 
is possible that some of the bonds may 
have come into the hands of other per- 
sons by transference and otherwise, with- 
out notice ; but, if so, the security of the 
creditors could be perfectly safeguarded 
by provisions inserted in the Bill. Under 
these circumstances, I do not think there 
is any justification for the proposal to 
prevent the measure from going before 
a Committee upstairs, and I hope the 
House will consent to read it a second 
time. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 219; 
Noes 189: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 4.) 

Main Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 

--—— 0-—— 
SCOTLAND—THE SKYE CROFTERS. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 

(for Mr. J. W. Barcray, Forfarshire), 
asked the Secretary for Scotland, 
Whether he can state the amount of 
rates collected in Skye, from ecrofters 
paying less than £30 of rent, during the 
recent occupation of the island by Her 
Majesty’s Marine Forces ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 
I told the hon. Gentleman the other day 
that I had not in my possession infor- 
mation which would enable me to distin- 
guish between arrears of rate payable 
by one class of tenants and those paid 
by the other. I am afraid I cannot sup- 
plement that answer with any further 
useful information. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
ROBERT HUME, A MANIACAL PRISO- 
NER. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College), 
asked the Secretary for Scotland, 

Whether it is true, as stated in the pub- 
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lished Reports of the inquiry into the 
death of Robert Hume, an untried 
prisoner in Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, on 
the 2nd instant, that the prisoner in 
question, described as maniaval, confined 
on a charge of shooting, and at times 
requiring four men to hold him, was 
locked up for 48 hours in a cell with two 
other prisoners; whether, on the first 
night of his confinement, he was dis- 
covered ‘‘ very violent” and “‘ on top of 
the other prisoners;’’ whether, on the 
second evening, he was again found 
‘‘very violent,” and having torn the 
clothing off one of the other prisoners ; 
whether, on the second night, - became 
‘extremely violent,” ‘shouting and 
bawling ”’ from 12 till 4 in the morning, 
when he fell asleep, and that three hours 
later, his appearance having alarmed his 
fellow prisoners, he was discovered to be 
dead; whether there is an infirmary 
attached to the Calton Gaol; and, if so, 
why Hume was not sent there; whether 
the men shut up with Hume were un- 
tried prisoners; and, whether it is in 


Army— 


accordance with the Prison Rules to ex-! E. Srannore) 
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Rifle Ranges. 


ARMY—RIFLE RANGES. 


Mr. KING (Hull. Central) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
anything has been recently done by the 
Government to provide ranges for rifle 

ractice of the Volunteers and Regular 
Tieton especially in the neighbourhood 
of London and other large towns; how 
much money has been spent in en- 
deavouring to make Wormwood Scrubbs 
safe, and with what results; whether 
he has had his attention called to a 
system of safety sheds or screens which 
have beenerected at Wormwood Scrubbs, 
Elford, and Walker-on-Tyne for 300- 
yard ranges, and in the Wellington 
Barracks, Windsor Barracks, and many 
other places for shorter ranges; whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the 
official reports regarding this system, 
and the results of the experiments 
made with it; and, whether there are 
any objections to its general adop- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
(Lincolnshire, Horn- 


pose prisoners to the dangers and annoy- | castle): New rifle ranges have recently 


ance incidental to confinement with 
violent and maniacal persons ? 


been provided for the Regular Forces at 
Aldershot, and at Strensall, near York, 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | besides which additions and alterations 


(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I am inquiring into this matter, and have 
received acertain amount of information 
about it, but not enough to enable me to 
give the hon. Gentleman the information 
he desires. Ifhe will put the Question 
down for another day, I will endeavour 
then to answer it. 

Dr. CAMERON said he would repeat 
the Question on Tuesday. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT—RETURN 
OF MEMBERS, 1880—INDEX OF NAMES. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Return of Members of the Parlia- 
ment of 1880, just laid upon the Table 
of the House, cannot be included in the 
Index, in course of preparation, of the 
Houses up to that date, so as to make 
the volume complete of all Parliaments 
to the last Reform Bill? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I have every hope of 
overcoming the difficulties of making the 
Index cover all the names. 


Dr, Cameron 


| 


| 





to make them safe for practice with the 
Martini-Henry rifle have been made to 
the existing ranges at many stations. 
Volunteer Corps, as a rule, provide their 
own ranges out of the Capitation Grant ; 
but when a range of the Regular Forces 
is convenient for a Volunteer Corps, and 
can be spared, the General Officer Com- 
manding the District may allow them 
the use, on payment of £2 10s. per 
company yearly for each company actu- 
ally using the range. Within the last 
three years £4,493 has been expended 
on Wormwuvod Scrubbs, with the result, 
it is believed, of rendering the butts 
safe. Safety screens have been erected 
for trial at Wormwood Scrubbs, and at 
Elford. At the latter range they have 
been favourably reported on; but the 
tests at Wormwood Scrubbs have not 
yet been sufficient for a conclusion to be 
arrived at. The only ranges at Welling- 
ton and Windsor Barracks are for the 
Morris tube barrels. These have been 
favourahly reported upon as regards 
supplementary practice, and the system 
has been generally adopted for all large 


garrisons, 
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Newspapers — 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MOONLIGHTERS AT MILL STREET. 
co. CORK. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, on 4th 
February, attacks were made by Moon- 
lighters upon the houses of farmers, 
named Murphy, Philpott and Kelleher, 
living in the neighbourhood of Mill- 
street, in the County of Cork, the hair 
of daughters of these men was cut off 
by the Moonlighters; and, in the case 
of Murphy’s daughters, tar was poured 
upon their heads; whether the alleged 
reason for these outrages was, that the 
girls had been seen speaking to police- 
men; and, whether his attention has 
been called to a speech made at or near 
Millstreet by the Member for Mid Cork 
(Dr. Tanner) on 22nd January, and re- 

orted in Zhe Cork Daily Herald of 25th 

anuary, in which he said— 

“He would be sorry to hear that a Mill- 
street man or woman spoke to an emergency 
man, and that any Millstreet man or woman 
spoke to a policeman ; and he would ask fathers 
and brothers to see that girls did nut speak to 
policemen in the district.”’ 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said 
that arising out of the Question of the 
hon. Member, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Huntingdon was Chair- 
man of the Cork Defence Union; and 
whether it was a fact that since the ex- 
traordinary number of the employés of 
that union and additional Royal Irish 
Constabulary had come to that district 
that the statistics of illegitimacy and im- 
morality had enormously increased ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
Sir, I do not think that the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member is one that 
I could properly answer. With re- 
ference to the Question on the Paper, 
it is the fact that the house of a farmer 
named Murphy, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Millstreet, was attacked, 
and that his daughters were assaulted 
in the manner described, and warned 
not to speak to policemen again. It is 
also true that a meeting had been held 
in the vicinity a few days previously, 
and that Zhe Cork Daily erald of the 
25th of January contains a report of the 
eee eg attributing to the hon. 

ember for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) the 
use of the words quoted in the Question ; 
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but I cannot say whether the report is 
accurate. [Dr. Tanner: It is accurate. | 
The police have no information as to 
the alleged attacks upon the other far- 
mers named in the Question. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SUB-POST- 
MASTER OF GURTEEN, CO. GALWAY. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co.,Mid.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
a fact that Thomas G. Griffin, of Gur- 
teen, near Ballinasloe, county Galway, 
was appointed acting sub-postmaster in 
the village of Gurteen last May; 
whether the permanent appointment 
has been conferred upon a man named 
Thomas Carr; whether Carr ever ap- 
plied for the appointment; whether 
Griffin’s father held the position of sub- 
postions from the establishment of a 

ranch until the appointment of his son 
G. Griffin; whether there is any post 
office at Gurteen, and what is the dis- 
tance from the village to the nearest 
post town; and, whether he will pro- 
vide for the alleged want ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No 
appointment, either temporary or per- 
manent, has been made to the Gurteen 
Post Office. The office became vacant 
in May iast through the resignation of 
L. Griffin, who had held it since its es- 
tablishment in 1877. The inhabitants 
were opposed to the appointment of any 
person but Griffin’s son; but, as I did 
not consider him suitable for the posi- 
tion, I was compelled to close the office 
temporarily. It will be re-opened as 
soon as @ suitable person can be found 
willing to take it. Gurteen is five miles 
from the nearest Post Office. 

Dr. TANNER said that the second 
paragraph had not been answered— 
namely, whether Carr had been ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member is 
not correctly informed. The appoint- 
ment has not been conferred upon 
Thomas Carr, not even temporarily. 
The facts, I believe, are that Carr was 
invited to say whether he would accept 
the appointment, and declined to do so. 


NEWSPAPERS — POST OFFICE ACT, 
1870 — NEWSPAPER LIBEL AND 
REGISTRATION ACT, 1881. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether under 
section 6 of “The Post Office Act, 
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1870,” which, in effect and so far as 
material, is that a publication composed 
‘‘wholly or in great part’ of news, 
with or without advertisements, is a 
newspaper, he requires the greater part 
of such a publication to be composed 
of news; and, if so, whether he will 
make regulations to reconcile that sec- 
tion with section 1 of ‘‘ The Newspaper 
Libel and Registration Act, 1881,” by 
which, so far as material, a newspaper 
may be composed “ only or principally ” 
of advertisements ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In the Act of 1870 the object of the 
Legislature was to give facilities, by 
means of an exceptional rate of post- 
age, to the dissemination of news and 
the discussion of the current topics of 
the day; and the intention of the sec- 
tion to which the hon. Member refers 
was that, to be accepted as a newspaper, 
a publication must consist principally 
of news. The Act of 1881 (which has 
no reference whatever to the Post Office) 
was, of course, passed for quite a diffe- 
rent purpose ; and the definition of a 
newspaper was accordingly a different 
one. No regulations could be made 
by me for the reconcilement of provi- 
sions in different Acts of Parliament; 
but even if such a thing were within 
my power, it would be quite unjusti- 
fiable to give exceptional privileges to 
advertisements in the way which the 
hon. Member seems to indicate. 





DRAINAGE OF LANDS — COMPENSA- 
TION TO RIPARIAN OWNERS. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If it is his 
intention to bring in a Bill to provide 
compensation to riparian owners of 
land who suffer from floods caused by 
drainage operations in lands situated 
higher up the course of streams drained 
into by such operations? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirenre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I can- 
not hold out any hope that the Govern- 
ment will introduce such a Bill. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
CROSSMAGLEN PRISONERS. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Government would 
consent to the liberation of those 
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prisoners sentenced to penal servitude 
for an alleged conspiracy at Crossmag- 
len, County Armagh, in 1882, having 
regard to the fact that no one was injured 
by avy act of the prisoners, and their 
having already suffered more than five 
years’ penal servitude ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuatt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
Successive Viceroys have had before 
them the case of the convicts still in 
custody in this matter, and have felt 
themselves unable to interfere with the 
due course of the law. I cannot hold 
out any hopes of a different decision. 

Mr. BLANE: Has the case been 
considered by the present Government ? 


[No reply. | 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—REVIVAL OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received information from 
Madagascar that the Slave Trade on the 
West Coast has been re-opened ; whether 
it is alleged that British subjects are 
implicated in the traffic ; at what distance 
from the West Coast the nearest Con- 
sular authority resides; and, whether 
the Representatives of Her Majesty in 
Madagascar have judicial authority 
enabling them to deal with offenders 
against the law ? 

Tse UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fexrousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Grave abuses are said 
to have oceurred recently, practically a 
slave trade, in connection with the ship- 
ment of labourers from the West Coast 
of Madagascarto Réunion. It is alleged 
that British subjects, principally belong- 
ing to Mauritius, were implicated. Ener- 
getic steps have been taken, both by the 
British and French Governments, to 
check these abuses. The British Con- 
sul, who has judicial authority over 
British subjects, resides at present at 
Tamatave. A Vice-Consul is about to 
be appointed at Majunga, on the West 
Coast, with sufficient authority. 
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THE SEYCHELLES ISLANDS—THE 
CHIEF OFFICER OF POLICE. 
CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, If a communication has 
been received from a man lately serving 
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in the police at Mahé Seychelles, whose 
name seems to be Midard Nahal, con- 
taining charges of a grave character 
against the Chief Officer of Police of that 
Island ; and, if he proposes to order an 
inquiry to be made into the matter ; and, 
if so, whether, taking into consideration 
the nature of the communications re- 
cently sent to the Colonial Office from a 
resident in the island, he will give special 
instructions as to the official charged 
with the inquiry ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotranp)(Hampstead): Sucha 
communication has been received, and 
instructions were sent to the Governor of 
Mauritius, by the mail of the 23rd of 
December, to despatch either the Inspec- 
tor General or the Superintendent of 
Police to Seychelles by the earliest oppor- 
tunity, to make a comprehensive inquiry 
into the condition and efficiency of the 
Seychelles police. 


SOUTH AFRICA—AFFAIRS OF ZULU- 
LAND. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, When he will be able 
to lay upon the Table of the House 
further Papers relating to the affairs of 
Zululand ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoitanp) (Hampstead), in reply, 
said, he hoped that the Papers on Zulu- 
land, which were laid on the Table on 
the 3rd instant, would be in the hands of 
hon. Members by the end of this week, 
or the beginning of next week. Further 
Papers were in preparation, and would 
be published shortly. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM— CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): Be- 
fore putting the following Question, I de- 
sire to say that the bad grammar in it is 
not mine. The Question is—To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the right of the Crown 
in criminal cases to direct jurors to stand 
by is in England seldom or never exer- 
cised ; and, that the only procedure by 
which particular jurors are in England 
excluded from the jury box by the Crown 
in any case can be equally availed of by 
the accused. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): By way 
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of preface I may take the liberty of 
pointing out to the hon. Member that 
the Home Department is not a legal de- 
partment of the Government; therefore, 
in answering Questions of law, I cannot 
undertake to be always correctly in- 
formed. I beg to say that the right of 
the Crown to which the hon. Member 
refers is practically exercised. The 
accused has a peremptory challenge to 
six jurors; whereas the Crown has no 
right to a peremptory challenge without 
showing cause. ‘To any other challenges 
the accused must show cause; but need 
only state the grounds upon which he 
challenges the six jurors. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
wished to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he had ever known 
acase in England in which more than 
one or two of the same jury had been 
ordered to stand aside ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.) 
inquired whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was acquainted with 
the passage in Sir James Stephen’s 
History of the Criminal Law, in which he 
said— 

“Practically speaking, this—the exercise of 
rights by the Crown—is a matter of hardly any 
importance at the present dayin England. In 
the course of my experience I do not remember 
more than one or two occasions on which there 
have been any considerable number of chal- 
lenges ?”* 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 
read that passage. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
whether the Home Secretary’s reply 
referred also to cases of misdemeanour? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I expressly said 
‘*in cases of felony.” In cases of mis- 
demeanour, as far as I know, nobody has 
a right of peremptory challenge—neither 
the Crown nor the accused. 

Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, At- 
tercliffe) wished to ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether he had read the law laid 
down in the case of “The Queen v. 
Blakeman ? ”—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is now asking a Ques- 
tion which does not fairly arise upon the 
Question on the Paper. 


I have never 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether, on the last 
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day on which evictions took place at 
Glenbeigh, the Sheriff, after handing 
over possession to Mr. Roe, retired with 
his bailiffs protected only by four police ; 
and, whether, after he had gone a short 
distance, the District Inspector sent a 
sergeant to stop him, and made him 
remain for nearly an hour while the rest 
of the police were protecting Mr. Roe in 
his work of levelling the houses ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Sheriff did retire, accompanied by a 
small number of police. The other police 
remained to protect Mr. Roe. The Dis- 
trict Inspector, after the Sheriff had 
gone a short distance, sent word to ask 
the Sheriff to allow some of his men to 
assist the police in providing for the 
crossing of a river, which detained them 
for about half an hour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Arising out of the Question, I 
would like to ask one further Question— 
whether the levelling and the burning 
of houses is part of the legal remedy 
which a landlord has a right to have 
executed by the Sheriff; ak if not—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a Question which the hon. Gentle- 
man must give Notice of in the usual 





way. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I will give 
Notice. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND) 
ACT—NAVAN UNION. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether an inquiry 
was held in October last by Captain 
Fair, regarding the sites for 16 labourers’ 
cottages in the Donaghpatrick Division 
of the Navan Union, but that as yet no 
report has been made by him; and, 
whether.he will urge the Local Govern- 
ment Board to expedite proceedings, 
with a view to enabling the Board of 
Guardians to place the labourers in pos- 
session of the land in time to plant the 
potato crop of this year? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The cause of delay was that it had 
been found necessary to obtain ad- 
ditional information, and, in some in- 
stances, legal advice. The order con- 


firming the scheme will be issued as soon 
as possible. 
Mr. Mahony 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the requisition for police forwarded by 
the Sheriff before the Glenbeigh evic- 
tions, also a copy of the 16 days’ notice 
giving the nature of the proceedings and 
the names of the tenants to be proceeded 
against ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bezacu) (Bristol, W.): 
In this case the Sheriff had a personal 
interview with the Divisional Magis- 
trate, and all the arrangements were 
then made as regards his protection 
during the eviction. I have no objec- 
tion to lay on the Table a copy of the 
Sheriff’s written requisition and notice, 
which are contained in one document. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Would the right hon. Baronet say whe- 
ther itis true that in this case of serious 
eviction neither Sheriff nor Divisicnal 
Magistrate was present at all ? 


[No reply. ] 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM — CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether Irish Crown Solicitors in direct- 
ing jurors on Irish Criminal trials to 
‘‘stand by” exercise their own discre- 
tion, or act under the instructions of the 
Attorney General, or the prosecuting 
counsel who represents him; whether 
the instructions contained in the printed 
Circular addressed to Crown Solicitors 
on this point, and recently communi- 
cated to the House, are supplemented by 
oral instructions given on the spot; and, 
whether it is the duty or the practice of 
the Crown Counsel to interfere in the 
selection of jurors; and, if so, in what 
manner and to what extent ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The only 
instructions of any kind, oral or written, 
that have been given to Crown Solici- 
tors as to directing jurors to stand by 
are those which have been communi- 
cated to the House by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
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Treland. It will be seen from these in- 
structions that the Crown Solicitor is to 
consult the leading Crown counsel when 
there is time for him to do so. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSION AT HOSPITAL, COUNTY 
LIMERICK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether at a Petty 
Sessions Court, Colonel Pearse, R.M., in 
the chair, was held at Hospital, County 
Limerick, on the 2nd instant; whether 
the Kilteely fife and drum band, when 
passing the Courthouse, was, without 
warning, attacked by a body of police 
under the command of District Inspector 
Greene, Bruffa; if their band instru- 
ments were broken, and three of the 
bandsmen seriously wounded ; whether, 
during the attack on the bandsmen, Mr. 
Edmond Davoren complained to Colonel 
Pearse of the conduct of Inspector 
Greene, who only desisted from his attack 
onthe people on a threat of bringing 
his conduct before Parliament ; whether 
Colonel Pearse stated publicly in Court 
that the only order he gave was to clear 
the Court, and not to use any unneces- 
sary violence ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will order an investigation into the 
conduct of Inspector Greene on this and 
previous similar occasions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaret Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The band referred to was causing noise 
and disturbance, interfering with the 
business of the Court. The magistrate 
instructed the police to stop the band, 
and that was done. It is not a fact that 
anybody was seriously hurt. I see no 
grounds for the investigation. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman if this 
was the same District Inspector Greene 
recently removed from Belfast? [ Cries 
of ‘* Order, order!” 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAUH: I 
really dv not know, Sir. I meant to 
convey that, whoever the District In- 
spector may be, he simply acted under 
the orders of the magistrate. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) : 
May I be permitted to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this District 
Inspector Greene is the same officer with 
reference to whom Colonel Forbes, 
R.M., of Belfast, gave evidence before 
the recent Royal Commission, to the 
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effect that he persistently neglected his 
duty in not having his men in proper 
time to attend to their several duties ? 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
can only say that I think it is most un- 
fair to District Inspector Greene, or to 
any officer of the police, to ask such a 
Question as that without giving Notice. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—INSANITARY 
STATE OF RATHDOWN WORKHOUSE. 
Sik THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin, 
Co., 8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Local 
Government Board will take steps to 
compel the Guardians of the Rathdown 
Union to remedy the nuisance caused by 
the defective drainage of the Rathdown 
Workhouse, as the Guardians have 
hitherto failed to comply with the re- 
peated requests of the ratepayers to 
have the matter efficiently attended to? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I 
understand that there has been great 
delay, owing to the Guardians having 
been unable to obtain a certain engineer 
that they desired to employ. I think 
there was ground for the delay, but I 
have instructed the Local Government 
Board to see what can be done to remedy 
that. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
ASSAULT AT COOLGREANEY. 

Srr THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin, 
Co., 5.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it isa fact 
that George Freeman, bailiff to Mr. 
George Brooke, and an emergency man 
named Woods, employed on the Brooke 
Estate, came into the village of Cool- 
greaney on the 5th instant and got 
drunk; if they then attacked a Mr. 
Doyle in his own shop; if, when turned 
out, Woods threatened to use his revol- 
ver on the crowd outside, and if Free- 
man presented a loaded gun at them, 
and was in the act of firing upon them 
when the police came up and disarmed 
him; if Woods and Freeman are to be 
prosecuted, and when; and, if Woods 
was ever prosecuted before for a similar 
offence, and where ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Mricenakt Hicks-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): I 
am informed that an altercation arose in 
a public-house on the oocasion referred 
to. Charges are at present pending, 
and will be heard in a few days, 
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against Freeman for being drunk in 
possession of firearms, and against 
Woods for being drunk and obstructing 
the lice. I cannot say whether 
bt s has been proceeded against be- 
ore. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Arising out 
of that Question, I wish to ask whether 
this Woods is the same man who pre- 
sented a revolver at unarmed men in 
Woodford, and who was denounced by 
Chief Baron Palles for perjury in the 
Court at Sligo; and whether, under 
these circumstances, the licence which 
this man now holds will be withdrawn ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
really do not know whether Woods is 
the same man that the hon. Member 
alludes to or not. The question of the 
withdrawal of the licence would depend, 
of course, upon the evidence that was 
given. 





ADMIRALTY—DEVONPORT DOCKYARD 
—THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the following statement in 
The Western Daily Mercury of the 8th 
instant :— 


‘*Rear Admiral H. D. Grant, C.B., Admi- 
ral Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard, 
yesterday notified by means of bills, which were 
distributed over the yards at Devonport and 
Keyham, that he was in receipt of a communi- 
cation from the Prince of Wales, inviting his 
co-operation in the formation of the proposed 
Imperial Institute. As he (the Admiral) had 
no doubt that the officers and men desired to 
take part in this great work, he would have 
papers printed fully setting forth the objects of 
the Institute, derived from a circular which 
had been forwarded him. A week would be 
allowed for the consideration of the papers, 
after which it was his intention to convene a 
meeting of the officers of all grades, and lead- 
ing men from each department, to assemble at 
a convenient date in the dining hall of Devon- 
port Yard, for the pu of electing officers 
and taking steps to collect subscriptions. The 
Admiral desires it to be clearly understood that 


whatever amount is raised will be remitted as. 


from ‘the officers and men of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, Devonport and Keyham,’ it bein 
his intention to head the list as a Deshgund 
officer, and not to subscribe to anv other branch 
having the same object in view ;"’ 

whether he is aware that the method 
employed to collect subscriptions has 
heen as follows:—That the Admiral and 
Chief Officers of Departments cause lists 
to be made up of all the men under 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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their control, opposite to which are 
columns ruled for £ s. ¢d. That these 
lists are issued to the subordinate offi- 
cers, who, pencil in hand, canvass their 
workmen for subscriptions, and marking 
off the names of those who subscribe, 
return the lists to the chiefs of the 
several departments, who-are thus able 
to mark the men who have refused to 
subscribe ; whether it is the fact that, 
on a former occasion, when a tablet, to 
the memory of the late Admiral Wilson, 
was proposed to be erected, the then 
Chief Constructor sent his own mes- 
senger around to the various offices to 
solicit contributions from each indi- 
vidual ; and, whether it is a part of the 
public duties of the officers and officials 
of the Dockyards to busy themselves 
with the collecting of subscriptions 
either for memorial tablets or for the 
Prince of Wales’ Imperial Institute ; 
and, if not, whether he will take steps 
to prevent it for the future ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton)(Middlesex, Ealing), in reply, 
said, the facts were as stated in the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. There 
was, however, no foundation for the 
suggestion that any compulsion or un- 
due influence of any kind was sought to 
be exercised with regard to the collection 
of subscriptions. He did not see any- 
thing in Admiral Grant’s action to cause 
him to interfere. 
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FISHING BOATS AMENDMENT BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, When the Fishing Boats Amend- 
ment Bill will be introduced; and, 
whether the Bill is in the same shape in 
which it passed through the House of 
Commons last Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I propose to introduce the Bill referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman on Mon- 
day. The Bill will be substantially the 
same as that which passed the House of 
Commons last Session. 


INLAND REVENUE-—STAMP DUTY ON 
RECEIPTS FROM INCOME TAX AND 
POOR RATES. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther in Ireland receipts for Income Tax 
and Poor Rates are exempt from Stamp 
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Duty ; whether receipts for county cess, 
which in a great measure is applied 
to defraying the expenses of various 
charitable institutions and for Crown 
purposes, is not so exempt; and, if the 
Government will grant exemption to 
county cess receipts ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Receipts for Income Tax 
and Poor Rates are exempt from Stamp 
Duty in Ireland. Duty is payable, how- 
ever, upon receipts for county cess in 
Ireland, as upon receipts for poor rates 
and county rates in England; and it is 
not considered advisable to vary the 
practice in Ireland. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MID-WINTER ASSIZES. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether he will state to the House in 
what respects the present Mid- Winter 
Assize arrangements are of more general 
sag convenience than a system where- 

y the Judge would go circuit from 
county to county, or whereby fewer 
counties would be grouped; and, whe- 
ther he can give any definite information 
as to the relative expense of a prosecu- 
tion under the present system, as com- 
pared with cases in which prisoners are 
tried in their own county ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The exist- 
ing system enables some of the Judges 
to remain in Dublin to transact business 
there, and has been found generally 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it for 
the convenience of jurors in the counties 
which are selected for the Winter Assize 
Courts ? 

[No reply. | 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— WINTER ASSIZES— RE- 
ARRANGEMENT OF CIRCUITS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the further 
observations in reference to English 
Winter Assize arrangements made by 
Mr. Justice Grantham at Hertford, and 
reported in Wednesday’s Standard ; 
whether it is the fact, as stated by the 
learned Judge, that there have been 
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cases in which, owing to the transfer of 
prisoners and witnesses from one county 
to another, the prosecution of a petty 
larceny has cost as much as £100; whe- 
ther other English Judges entertain, 
and have expressed, views similar to 
those of Mr. Justice Grantham; and, 
when the decision of the Lord Chancel- 
lor as to the re-arrangement of Circuits 
may be expected ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen, Sir, in the newspaper, the obser- 
vations attributed to Mr. Justice Grant- 
ham. As to the second part of the 
Question, I am informed by the Exa- 
miner of Costs that he knows of no 
case in which the cost of a prosecution 
for a larceny has reached £100, and that 
the average cost of prosecutions at As- 
sizes throughout the year ie under £15. 
As to the third part of the Question, I 
have not been made acquainted with the 
views entertained by the other English 
Judges in reference to this subject. A 
Committee of Judges is considering the 
subject, and the Lord Chancellor hopes 
he may be able shortly to recommend a 
scheme for dealing with the subject. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman say 
what is the cost of prosecutions at Winter 
Assizes as compared with prosecutions at 
other Assizes ? 

. Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot do so, 
Ir. 


QUARRIES’ REGULATION—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will this 
Session introduce a Measure for the 
regulation and inspection of quarries, 
similar to or identical with that intro- 
duced by his Predecessor at the Hume 
Office in a previous Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrtuews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he understood the hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Mr. T. Blake) had 
brought in a Bill dealing with this sub- 
ject, on which he would take the oppor- 
tunity of stating his own view. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE ON THE 
PARKS. 

CotoneL HUGHES ( Woolwich) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, What 
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the average has been, for the last three 
years, of annual expenditure on Victoria 
Park, Battersea Park, Kennington 
Park, Bethnal Green, Westminster 
Bridge, and the Chelsea Embankment 
respectively, proposed to be transferred 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
and, what is the amount of the unpaid 
debt on any of these Parks and Gardens ? 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) fur- 
ther asked, What is the annual income 
proposed to be transferred by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Works in aid 
of the maintenance of the Parks pro- 
posed to be transferred to the Metro- 
politan Board ; and what balance, on the 
experience of the last three years, would 
have to be provided out of rates; also 
the annual interest on debts relating to 
the Parks; and the amount of debt; 
and, how he proposes the Metropoli- 
tan Board should raise the requisite 
sums ? 

Tur FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
average annual expenditure during the 
last three years has been—on Victoria 
Park, £7,421; Battersea Park, £7,076 ; 
Kennington Park, £1,340; Bethnal 
Green Garden, £330; Westminster 
Bridge, £3,028; Chelsea Embankment, 
£64—total, £19,259. The only debt on 
the above is that on Battersea Park, 
which is—principal of loan by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, £100,000 ; 
arrears of simple interest on the above 
at 4 per cent, £73,000: total, £173,000. 
Towards meeting thechargeon account of 
this debt there is available an income of 
£5,400 per annum, derived from the 
letting of land on building leases. This 
income is gradually increasing, and when 
all the surplus land has been let it may 
be expected to reach £6,800 a-year. 
There is also an income of about £140 
a-year derived from grazings in Batter- 
sea and Victoria Parks. 


JURIES (IRELAND) ACT, 1871—JURY 
PANEL AT SLIGO. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, as section 
19 of Lord O’Hagan’s Juries Act, 1871, 
prescribes that 

“if any Sheriff shall return the name of any 
person to serve as a juror contrary to the pro- 
visions for the returning of jurors in rotation 
hereinbefore in this seetion contained, the Court 
or Judge before whom such person is returned 
to serve as a juror, shall inevery such case im- 
pose any fine not exceeding £5 upon the Sheriff,” 
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Can he say whether Chief Baron Palles, 
at Sligo, imposed any fine on the Sheriff 
in the case of jurors irregularly sum- 
moned on the quashed panel; and, if 
so, how much per juror illegally sum- 
moned; and, if not, can explanation be 
pom why the law has not been carried 
out: 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The section 
of the Juries Act of 1871 contains the 
Proviso referred to in the Question. The 
entire panel was quashed by the Lord 
Chief Baron on the ground of irregu- 
larity after a previous finding by two 
triers on a challenge to the array, acquit- 
ting the Sheriff of any partiality, fraud, 
or wilful misconduct. This finding was 
approved of by the learned Judge. I 
am not aware that he imposed any fine, 
or that any suggestion was made on be- 
half of any juror or by the learned coun- 
sel for the prisoners that the Proviso ap- 
plied to the case, or that a fine could or 
ought to have been imposed, and I see 
no reason for holding a different 
opinion. 

Dr. KENNY: Might I ask, is not 
the clause mandatory on the Judge ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I have stated my 
opinion, Sir. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE JURY SYSTEM—CHAL. 
LENGES IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, in 
trials for misdemeanour in England, the 
defendant is allowed to object to jurors 
as they are called, without showing any 
cause, till the panel is exhausted (on its 
first calling) ; and, whether that practice 
has been approved by the decision in 
Reg. v. Blakeman, 3 C and K 97? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Before I answer this Question, I beg to 
submit to the House that it is not for the 
interest or furtherance of the conveni- 
ence of this House, nor the public inte- 
rest, that Questions of this kind should 
be addressed to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. I am perfectly willing to assist 
private Members to the utmost of my 





ability. I do not pretend to be infal- 
| lible; but, of course, private Members 
can obtain advice on questions of pure 


law otherwise than from the Law Offi- 
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cers. While answering the Question, I 
respectfully protest against Questions of 
this kind being put upon the Paper. 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
say that on trials for misdemeanour in 
England it is not the practice to allow 
the defendant to object to jurors, as they 
are called, without showing any cause, 
until the panel is exhausted. The de- 
fendant has no such right. The only 
ractice of the kind is that if a prisoner, 
or reasonable cause, intimates to the 
prosecuting counsel that he has an ob- 
jection to a particular juror, the prose- 
cuting counsel does, as a rule, consent 
to the particular juror not being called, 
or directs the officer of the Court not to 
call him. This is not done in conse- 
quence of any right which exists in the 
defendant. The practice is a very rare 
occurrence; and I think I may say that 
at the Old Bailey it does not occur more 
than once or twice in some years. 

Mr. CHANCE: I would direct the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to the fact that he has not 
answered the last paragraph of my 
Question. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
practice followed in that case has not 
been followed in the Criminal Courts of 
this country. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM — CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether, in trials for misdemeanour in 
Ireland, the prisoner is entitled to chal- 
lenge without cause, or object to with- 
out showing any cause, any greater 
number of jurors than six ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): The right of challenge in 
misdemeanour cases in Ireland is, asthe 
hon. Member probably knows, regu- 
lated by statute. By the 10th section 
of the Juries Procedure Act, 1876, a 
person tried for misdemeanour has six 
peremptory challenges without cause 
assigned. This right was given for the 
first time in 1876, but does not inter- 
fere with or curtail the Common Law 
right of challenge for cause shown. 

Mr. CHANCE: I wish to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether it 
is the practice in Ireland to permit a 
prisoner on trial for misdemeanour to 
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object to any juror without showing 
cause on the first calling of the panel ? 


[No reply. ] 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS FOR 1886. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, When the emigra- 
tion statistics for the year 1886 will be 
circulated ? 

Tut SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
The Return referred to by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is now in the 
course of preparation, and will be cir- 
lated in about three weeks. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—ABSTINENCE FROM 
STRONG DRINK. 


Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he is aware that there is a 
movement among the population of the 
Tannah and Colaba Collectorates of the 
Bombay Presidency in favour of total 
abstinence from strong drink; and that, 
for this end, the Natives propose to make 
abstinence a rule of their caste; and, if 
he is further aware that the Government, 
in order to stop this movement, have 

ut eight of the leaders in prison, and 
ave issued a proclamation that if 
anybody—-. 

‘By threats of violence, or otherwise, en- 
deavour to hinder others from purchasing or 
drinking liquors he will render himself liable 
to criminal prosecution ; ”’ 
and, whether a notice has been dis- 
tributed in the Colaba Collectorate 
which states that— 

‘People have full liberty to drink spirits or 
not as they choose, and that whoever hinders 
them will be prosecuted criminally, and will 
be awarded the highest punishment laid down 
in the law?” 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
According to the official information 
received by the Secretary of State, 
the movement referred to was not 
one in favour of total abstinence, 
but a strike against the severe 
restrictions enforced on the tapping 
and sale of toddy, and the high price of 
liquor. The Secretary of State has not 
yet received any official information 
respecting the eight men alleged to have 
been imprisoned in December last, or 
the proclamation referred to; but I may 
observe that, even in the United King- 
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dom, persons who “ by threats of violence 
endeavoured to hinder others from pur- 
chasing or drinking liquors,” would 
‘render themselves liable to criminal 
prosecution.” A notice was issued by 
the Collector of Colaba in October last, 
which is probably that referred to in the 
Question. It did not commend itself 
to the Government of Bombay. and was, 
by their orders, withdrawn. The Secre- 
tary of State will make further inquiry 
into the matter. 





Army 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
CONTRACTS FOR CARTRIDGES FOR 
QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether Messrs. Latimer Clark, Muir- 
head, and Company, Limited, of North- 
umberland Works, Millwall, to whom 
a contract has been given for 500,000 
cartridges, are not, as described in the 
Post Office London Commercial Directory 
for 1887— 


‘Telegraph engineers and contractors, manu- 
facturers of electrical instruments, iron poles, 
insulators, insulated wires, and all descriptions of 
telegraph, electric light, and torpedo apparatus ;”’ 
what appliances they possess, and how 
many mechanics they employ, for the 
special manufacture of the cartridges 
described in their contract ; whether they 
have ever manufactured these or any 
other cartridges; whether they are not 
a commission house, and act as agents 
for Herr Lorenz, the cartridge manu- 
facturer, of Carlsruhe; whether, in 
giving such contracts, the Department 
merely accepts the lowest tender, or 
takes into consideration the nature of 
the firm to which they are given; and, 
who is responsible for the contract in 
question ? 

Tut SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): Messrs. Latimer 
Clark, Muirhead, and Co. are engineers 
who, as my hon. Friend states, have 
chiefly devoted their attention to tele- 
graphic apparatus andtorpedoes. They 
are, and have been for some years, con- 
tractors to the War Department. In 
1886 they purchased the English rights 
in Lorenz’s patents connected with solid- 
base cartridges, and the machinery for 
producing them, and applied to be placed 
upon the War Office list of contractors 
for cartridges. Here I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to correct a misapprehen- 
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sion which I am told has arisen from 
my former answer on this subject. The 
cartridges ordered for Queensland are 
of the Government pattern for Martini- 
Henry rifles, and there is no German 
patent involved in them. The patents 
to which I referred are in connection 
with the machinery for their production. 
In replying to the heads of the hon. 
Member’s Question, which had specific 
reference to Messrs. Latimer Clark, 
Muirhead, and Oo., the House will 
understand that for the facts I give I 
have, in a large degree, to rely upon 
statements furnished by the contractors 
themselves, the accuracy of which I have 
no reason to doubt. Several of the ap- 
pliances which will be used were in situ 
in December; others will, it is stated, 
be set in motion very shortly. These 
appliances have been purchased from 
Herr Lorenz, the patentee, who has sent 
over three experts to superintend their 
erection. Immediately the machinery 
is ready these workmen will return to 
Germany. The contract provides that 
120,000 cartridges are to be delivered 
by February 25; and the same number 
weekly until the whole are completed. 
The brass sheet has not arrived from 
Birmingham. As soon as it does, suffi- 
cient hands will be employed to insure 
the due execution of the contract. It is 
not a Government factory; and I have 
not felt it necessary to ask for a fuller 
assurance, as the contract contains a 
penalty clause. I am informed that 
Herr Lorenz has no interest in the firm 
of Latimer Clark, Muirhead, and Co., 
and that they are not in any sense his 
agents. The correspondence with the 
firm had been going on for some weeks 
before this particular demand arose. 
The premises, when empty, had been 
inspected by officers of the Royal Labo- 
ratory, and reported suitable for the 
manufacture of ammunition. With re- 
gard to the general system of making 
contracts, it is not the practice of the 
War Department to accept the lowest 
tender without inquiry. It is the 
duty of the Director of Contracts to 
develop competition; but new contrac- 
tors, or contractors who take up a new 
line, are required to fulfil a trial order 
before they are trusted with an impor- 
tant contract. This contract for 500,000 
rounds was a trial order, and was de- 
cided on in the ordinary course by the 
Director of Contracts. 











Lav and Justice 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the hon. Gentleman, 
whether his attention had been called to 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
for Aston (Mr. Kynoch); and whether 
it was true, as stated by the hon. 
Member, that he sent in a tender for the 
contract which was given to this other 
firm ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: Yes; a firm 
with which I believe the hon. Mem- 
ber has some connection did send in a 
tender. But this tender, which was 
accepted, was one sent in at a lower 
rate. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I desire, Sir, 
to ask the Attorney General, whether a 
Member of the House, in seeking a con- 
tract from the Government, did not 
thereby forfeit his seat ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricard WessteErR) (Isle of Wight): I 
decline to answer that Question. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—CHALLENGES—THE 
**QUEEN v. DILLON.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will cause a record to be kept of the 
number of jurors ordered to ‘‘ stand by” 
or challenged by the Crown and tra- 
versers respectively in the trial, ‘‘ Queen 
v. Dillon and others,” now proceeding 
in Dublin, and a copy of such record to 
be laid upon the Table of the House? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said : The course 
suggested would be without precedent, 
and open to misconstruction. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Do I understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to say 
that no record will be kept ? 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes, Sir. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—CHALLENGES—THE 
“QUEEN v. DILLON, O’BRIEN, AND 
OTHERS.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the decision 
in the ‘‘ Queen v. Dillon, O’Brien, and 
others,” whereby it has been held that, 
although defendants’ solicitor swore that 
the Grand Jury was irregularly and 
illegally empanelled, the Judge ruled 
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that the alleged misconduct of the 
High Sheriff of county Dublin could not 
be questioned by a challenge to the 
array, achallenge to the poll, or an ap- 
= to the judicial discretion of the 

udge himself; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to propose any altera- 
tion of the Law on the subject ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said : This Ques- 
tion appears to-day on the Paper for the 
first time. My only knowledge of the 
matters referred to in the Question is 
derived from the public newspapers. I 
have seen no copy of the affidavit men- 
tioned. It does not appear that there 
was any finding or decision that the 
allegation of irregularity or misconduct 
against the Sheriff was sustained in fact. 
The learned Judge appears to have ruled 
that persons returned for trial against 
whom no bills were found could not, as 
a matter of law, challenge or remove 
Grand Jurors, there being no record. 
The learned counsel for the traversers 
insisted that they had such right, and 
their objections were noted by the 
learned Judge who received the chal- 
lenges, so that they may have the bene- 
fit of them if their contention is well 
founded. The Government do not in- 
tend to propose an Amendment in the 
existing law. I have to protest against 
this Question being put to me. 
c* Order!” from the Home Rule Mem- 

ers. | I protest against Questions being 
put with regard to pending criminal 
prosecutions. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask you, Sir, as a matter of Order, whe- 
ther a Member of this House is justi- 
fied in entering into debatable matter in 
apswer to a (Juestion? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; that would 
certainly be contrary to the Rule. What 
I understand the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to be doing is replying to the 
principle involved in a series of Ques- 
tions on the Paper to-day, and laying 
the foundation for the determination on 
his part not to reply to Questions which 
involve legal proceedings now going on. 

Mr. GIBSON : I must protest against 
Questions being asked in this House 
with regard to pending prosecutions, as 
to matters of law which are likely to be 
raised in the course of the case, addressed 
to the prosecuting counsel by an hon. 
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and learned Gentleman who represents 
some of the traversers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland has said comes near, 
to some extent, an imputation upon my- 
self; and I must ask you, Sir, to allow 
me to state a few words in reply. Ho 
refers to a pending matter, and com- 
plains of Questions being put upon a 
pending matter. But the matter to 
which I referred is closed, and cannot 
be re-opened ; and, therefore, my refer- 
ence to it refers to a final matter, not a 
pending matter. I would also ask to be 
allowed to state, with reference to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement 
that he had not seen the affidavit in 
which the Sheriff was charged on the 
oath of the solicitor with fraud and 
partiality, that the affidavit was re- 
fused by the Judge to be allowed to be 


opened 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—‘‘ THE 
JURY SYSTEM—THE QUEEN v. JOHN 
DILLON, M.P.”—RIGHT OF CHAL- 
LENGE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether, under the jury system in Ire- 
land, the advisers of the Crown have 
the power, in the case of the ‘Queen 
v. John Dillon, M.P., and others,” to 
select out of the 250 names on the panel 
such jury as they may think fit, subject 
only to the right of the prisoners to 
challenge six names out of the whole 
panel? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Liverpool, Walton): The 
Crown has the pe subject to the tra- 
versers’ right of challenge, to direct any 
juror to stand by until the panel is gone 
through. Under the provisions of the 
Juries Act the names of all the jurors 
are put in a ballot-box and balloted for, 
and the jurors who are drawn and are 
present are called to the jury-box 
accordingly. The power of the Crown 
to ney is exercised when the juror 
drawn in the ballot is called to be 
sworn, and is technically limited only 
by the condition that the inquest shall 
not remain untaken. In this respect 
there does not appear to be any differ- 
ence between the English and Irish law, 
though there may be some in practice. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Arising out of the answer 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
desire to ask whether the power exer- 
cised by the Crown has been exercised 
in this case by the Crown Solicitor ; and 
whether it was true 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE JURY SYSTEM—RIGHT 
OF CHALLENGE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether, 
according to the practice under the jury 
system in England, the Crown and pri- 
soners have equal rights as to chal- 
lenging jurors ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenster) (Isle of Wight) : 
This Question has already been an- 
swered by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy), and I have nothing to 
add to his answer. 





BURMAH — MILITARY OPERATIONS — 
COST OF THE WAR. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he still adheres to his state- 
ment, made on 30th August, 1886, that 
the cost of the war in Upper Burmah 
would not exceed 100 lacs of rupees, 
say £1,000,000 sterling, according to 
the usual method of reckoning Indian 
accounts ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham), 
in reply, said, that next week, when 
he would answer the Question of the 
hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), 
he would have to modify the statement 
he made last year on the subject. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS ON 
LORD ORMATHWAITE’S PROPERTY. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that, at 
the eviction of Mr. Trant on Lord Orma- 
thwaite’s property on Monday last, the 
police acted as described in Zhe Cork 
Examiner of Wednesday ; whether they 
broke in a door with hatchets and other 
weapons; whether, throughout the 
evictions, they acted as Sheriffs’ bailiffs ; 
whether, in the course of the eviction, 
they were ordered to load the guns with 
buckshot; and, if so, what justification 
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there was for this order; and, whe- 
ther the police in Ireland are now 
instructed to act as Sheriffs’ bailiffs at 
evictions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnaet Hicks-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
I have not yet received this Report, as 
the Question only appeared on the 
Notice Paper this morning. But it is 
not a fact that the police in Ireland are 
instructed to act as Sheriffs’ bailiffs at 
evictions. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE DISASTER 
TO ITALIAN ARMS AT MASSOWAH. 
Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, Whether, in view of the 

recent disaster which has fallen upon the 

Italian armsat Massowah, Her Majesty’s 

Government have offered any expression 

of sympathy to the Government of Italy 

as a friendly Power, or extended any 
offer of co-operation to them so far as 
circumstances may admit ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment heard with regret that an Italian 
detachment has suffered great loss in an 
engagement with an overwhelming force 
of Abyssinians, and immediately au- 
thorized the offer of medical assistance 
from Egypt in case the medical re- 
sources of Massowah should be insuffi- 
cient. The hospital at Suez has accord- 
ingly been placed at the disposal of 
General Gene by Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. It would be unsuitableto offer 
toa great Military Power an expression 
of sympathy on account of such an acci- 
dent. We ourselves should not like, in 
similar circumstances, to have the loss 
of a detachment, which can easily be re- 
placed, treated as aconsiderable disaster. 
The Italian Government, with whom we 
have so many interests in common, are 
well aware that they may count upon 
the friendly offices of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked whether, when the medical 
aid was offered to the Italians, Her 
Majesty’s Government were at war with 
the Abyssinians ? 

Srr JAMES FERGUSSON: Her 
Majesty’s Government did not enter into 
hostilities with the Abyssinians by offer- 
ing succour to the wounded Italians. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the same aid as was extended 
to the Italians was extended to the 
Abyssinians ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
he had no definite information upon the 
subject; but if there were any wounded 
Abyssinians at Massowah the surgeons 
would, doubtless, attend to them. 


BULGARIA—PRINCE ALEXANDER OF 
BULGARIA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, when De- 
spatch No. 285 (Turkey, No. 1, 1887), 
dated 6th September, 1886, from the 
Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir F. Lascelles, 
desiring the latter to urge upon Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg— 

“That he should remain and guide the 
country (Bulgaria) through the present crisis,’’ 
left the Foreign Office, Her Majesty’s 
Government were in possession of the 
fact that Prince Alexander had, on the 
2nd of September, 1886, telegraphed to 
the Emperor of Russia— 

** Russia gave me my Crown, I am ready to 
return it into the hands of her Sovereign ;” 
and that, on the same day, the Emperor 
of Russia had replied, in a telegram to 
the Prince— 

“Cannot approve your return to Bulgaria, 
foreseeing disastrous consequences to the 
country, already so severely tried ; ”” 
and, whether, in view of the fact that, 
on 2nd of September, 1886, the Earl of 
Iddesleigh wrote to Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentatives at Vienna and Berlin, de- 
siring them to inform the Governments 
to which they were respectively accredi- 
ted, that— 

“Tt would be advisable that support should 
be given to His Highness in such a manner as 
will enable him to devote himself without 
anxiety to the task of governing the country 
over which he has been placed by Europe,” 
he can give an assurance that no en- 
gagements with one or more European 
Governments, involving responsibility 
on the part of this country in regard to 
Bulgaria, will be taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, before this House 
has been informed of their nature, and 
has had an opportunity to express an 
opinion upon them ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No doubt, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were aware that 
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some such messages had passed between 
the Emperor of Russia and Prince Alex- 
ander when the Secretary of State 
directed Her Majesty’s Agent in Bul- 
garia— 

‘* To urge upon His Highness that he should 
remain and guide the country through the 
present crisis ; ” 
and the Earl of Iddesleigh based this 
advice upon a representation that— 

“ The difficulties in which both Bulgaria and 

Europe would be involved through the abdica- 
tion of Prince Alexander are of a serious 
nature.” 
The House is aware that the Earl 
of Iddesleigh’s anticipation has been 
realized. With reference to the pledge 
which the hon. Member asks— 

“That no engagements with one or more 
European Governments, involving responsibility 
on the part of this country in regard to Bul- 
garia, will be taken by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment before this House has been informed of 
their nature, and has had an opportunity to 
express an opinion upon them,” 
no Administration in this country has 
ever undertaken such an obligation; and 
it would render the conduct of foreign 
affairs impossible were every important 
step to be made the subject of debate 
in Parliament in advance. The conduct 
of foreign affairs in this country is a 
matter of confidence in the Administra- 
tion. But this House is left in no doubt 
as to the policy which guides Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at the present time. 
It is to act in conformity with our public 
engagements; and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, on the first night of the pre- 
sent Session, defined this in the clearest 
terms, stating that our interference 
would be absolutely limited by the 
duties and interests of this country, and 
by our obligations under Treaties. 

Mr. T. P. O?CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, when 
the Government were using pressure on 
Prince Alexander to remain in Bulgaria 
as Prince of Bulgaria, they were acting 
in concert with any other Power, or 
absolutely alone ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR subsequently 
asked whether, in exerting pressure upon 
Prince Alexander with the object of in- 
ducing him to remain Ruler of Bulgaria, 
the Government were not taking iso- 
lated action in opposition to the other 
Powers? 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 


sure the House will excuse my not an- 
swering Questions on matters of such 
importance when proper Notice has not 
been given. 


EMIGRATION (IRELAND) — PARLIA- 
MENTARY GRANTS 1882-1883. 

Captaris COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What sum remains unex- 

ended of the £100,000 granted by Par- 
iament in 1882, as a free gift, to assist 
families in Ireland desiring to emigrate 
to do so; what sum remains unexpended 
of the further sum of £50,000, similarly 
granted for similar purposes to the Irish 
people in 1883; what sum remains un- 
expended of the £50,000 granted, in ad- 
dition to the above sums, by Parliament 
for the purpose of paying for or assist- 
ing in the removal of persons or families 
from places in certain parts of Ireland 
to other parts of Ireland, and for their 
settlement there, or for other purposes 
incidental to such removal or settlement ; 
and, whether Glenbeigh is situated in 
one of the districts to which such ad- 
vantages were afforded ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that the whole of the £100,000 had 
been expended. Of the further sum of 
£50,000 granted in 1883, £26,719 16s.10d. 
had been expended, leaving a balance 
of £23,280 3s. 2d. No expenditure had 
been made by the Board of Works out 
of the £50,000 subsequently granted. 
Glenbeigh was situated in one of the 
districts referred to. 


ARMY (SMALL ARMS) — DEFECTIVE 
SWORD BAYONETS--THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to a statement made in the other 
House by the Under Secretary, Where 
the Committee to be appointed to con- 
sider the subject of defective weapons 
would hold its sittings; whether evi- 
dence would be taken in public; and, 
whether it was intended to place any 
Members of that House upon the Com- 
mittee, in order to insure independent 
inquiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): If my hon. Friend will not ac- 
cept my assurance twice publicly made 
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in this House, which constitutes a pledge 
from the responsible Minister to the 
House, that I contemplate an inguiry 
absolutely independent of the War 
Office, I can give him no other. With 
respect to the expression used by my 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for War (Lord Harris) in ‘‘ another 
place,” I would say that I hope the Com- 
mittee will conduct their inquiry in any 
place whatever calculated to assist their 
objects. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
INTIMIDATION OF JURORS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land a Question of which I have given 
him private Notice, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the speech de- 
livered by the hon. Member for North 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) at the 
last meeting of the Central Branch of 
the National League, and reported in a 
duily paper, in which the following pas- 
sage occurred :— 

“He did not believe that, pack how they 

may, the Government would be able to get a 
jury to convict the men who were accused of 
having committed a crime. He would say 
more, and it was this—that, in his opinion, far 
better it would be for a man to be condemned 
to penal servitude for the term of his natural 
life than to have formed one of the jury who 
would thus have outraged the sense of justice 
of the whole Irish people.’’ 
I beg, Sir, to ask, in view of that state- 
ment, whether the Government will pro- 
tect the men who are exposed to such 
threats in the performance of a grave, 
unpleasant, and responsible duty cast 
upon them by the laws of their coun- 
try ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicuaEt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
I have not seen the report of this 
speech, but I have heard of it. The 
Government will take any necessary 
steps to protect jurors in the discharge 
of their duty. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o0—— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [7th February ], 
proposed to the Question—[ See page 84. | 
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And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the 8th paragraph, to insert the 
words, ‘‘But humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland have not been 
seriously disturbed in the cases of those owners 
who have granted to their tenants such abate- 
ments of rents as are called for by the state of 
prices of agricultural and pastoral produce, and 
that the remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the pur- 
suit of such novel, doubtful, and unconstitu- 
tional measures as have recently been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but in 
such a reform of the Law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and se- 
cure the confidence of the Irish people.”"— (Mr. 
Parnell). 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


AGRARIAN AFFAIRS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In in- 
tervening in this debate, Sir, as an 
Irish Nationalist, I am encouraged by 
the belief that I shall be followed in the 
discussion and, possibly, sustained by a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
—the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) — who 
within my memory and within my 
native county evoked the ringing cheers 
of an assembly of my countrymen by 
declaring that he not only represented 
the spirit, but he embodied the passidn, 
of Irish nationality. I do not think, 
Sir, I need detain the House with any 
detailed references to the speech with 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) concluded last night’s dis- 
cussion. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man is nothing if not jocose; but joco- 
sity, at its most, is but a poor substitute 
for argument. The comparison he drew 
between Samson and the Irish Party 
here suggested to me to say that if the 
weapon employed by Samson on a cer- 
tain memorable occasion would not be 
called now-a-days a weapon of pro- 
cedure, yet he did good execution with 
it, and finally Samson made his mark 
upon a certain House, the inhabitants 
of which had exercised too “much 

ressure within the law” upon him. 
Under the influence of the gentle dis- 
cipline which the hon. and gallant 
Member says should be applied to tis— 
which was nothing less than the Coer- 
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cion gag—ail would go right with his 
cause; but the cause must be bad 
indeed when a Gentleman of the intelli- 
gence of the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh is obliged to endea- 
vour to prop it up by pulling practically 
anonymous letters out of his pocket. I 
confess I feel little respect for the poli- 
tical understanding of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, who declares in one 
speech that the only true solution of the 
Trish Question must come from the 
Irish people, and in the very next 
speech affirms that the true way to deal 
with the Irish Question is to apply the 
gag to the Representatives whom the 
Irish people have sent to solve the ques- 
tion here. I scarcely recognized the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman last night in his 
new capacity of upholder of the law. 
We heard from him in this House last 
year, and those who have the benefit of 
frequently listening to him in Ireland 
have heard him many times, say that if 
his personal will should happen upon 
the question of the government of Ire- 
land to come into conflict with the will of 
the three Estates of this Realm—who, I 
believe, are generally understood to be 
the makers of the law—he would advise 
his followers to resist the law and 
violate it. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, therefore, has not an iota of moral 
justification to appear here as an up- 
holder of the law; and when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman lectures us on 
courage, I would remind him that it is 
but poor courage when it is reserved 
for a public leader—even though it is 
in courtesy only he is called a military 
gentleman —to urge his followers to 
charge in the direction of danger and 
strife, while he turns round himself 
and charges in an opposite direction. 
Unlike a certain famous Prince who 
never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman can be trusted not to do a 
foolish thing ; but, with a common sense 
and wisdom of which I shall not deny 
him the credit, he reserves the entire 
stock of his political folly for his 
speeches. Sir, if the Royal Speech in- 
forms us that the relations between 
this country and Foreign Powers are 
friendly at the present moment, the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend sitting 
beside me, the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), brings home to the minds 
of all the deep conviction that this 
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Realm has trouble at home. The out- 
look abroad is black, and it is hard to 
say how short a time may elapse before 
this country is plunged into a whirl- 
pool of bloody strife. Five years 
ago, when you last proposed and 
carried a Coercion Act, you were 
obliged to sustain the Government in 
Ireland, as the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain) in his later days deplored, by 
30,000 bayonets. The number of bayo- 
nets you had in Ireland in 1882 was 
nearer to 50,000 than 30,000; and now 
that you are about to propose, and per- 
haps to carry, another Coercion Act, 
have you considered it will be necessary 
to place again 50,000 bayonets in Ire- 
land? I have felt at times most as- 
tounded that a race of such capacity as 
yours, of such experience and such 
general success in the art of government, 
does not make a resolute effort to put an 
end to a state of affairs which is a dis- 
grace to your country, and which obliges 
you to maintain in a small island of 
5,000,000 of a population as large a 
standing Army as is necessary to secure 
you political rule in India, with its popu- 
lation of 300,000,000. If I were an Eng- 
lishman, having the interest of England 
nearest to my heart, I should consider it 
my duty to use every effort of my own to 
energetically support every effort of my 
countrymen towards placing the govern- 
ment of Ireland upon the solid basis of 
the will of the Irish people, and »vut an 
end to a state of affairs which every 
thoughtful and patriotic Englishman 
must regard with profound regret. I 
venture to submit that every hon. Mem- 
ber of the House who desires that the 
House should have time for Business— 
and amongst those hon. Members I do 
not count the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government—should be thankful to the 
hou. Member for Oork for having 
fastened the attention of the House 
upon what is the only part of the Royal 
Speech that calls for immediate and 
practical attention. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Parnell) has brought the House 
out of a general discussion without 
limit and without end into a debate 
which is concerned with matters of 
vital, practical, and urgent import— 
matters concerning the mutual relations 
betwee nGreat Britain and Ireland, and 
upon which the future happiness and 
peace of this Realm so much depends. 
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I have said, Sir, that the only practical 
paragraph in the Royal Speech was the 
paragraph which threatened Ireland 
with coercion. The Speech contains 
many paragraphs, in which are made 
many promises ; but if the Government 
intend to introduce this Session any 
measure of reform, I think it must be 
confessed that they made excellent ar- 
rangements for not carrying that inten- 
tion into effect. When we turn our 
minds to the course of Business that lies 
before this House, I do not consider it 
a matter of great importance that no 
legislation is promised upon the Report 
of Lord Cowper’s Commission, be- 
cause if such a promise was made 
it could not be accomplished, nor 
am I at all concerned that the in- 
terests of-Ireland has the last place in 
the question of Local Self-Government, 
because it matters little whether it has 
got the first, second, or third place when 
even the first itself will benowhere. I must 
express my regret that we are obliged 
to continue this debate, and bring it to 
an end, without the Report of Lord 
Cowper’s Comnzission, or, at least, with- 
out the evidence that was taken before 
it. The whole policy of the Govern- 
ment at the present moment, whether 
you call it a policy of reform, a policy 
of prosecution, or a policy of coercion, 
hinges and revolves upon the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
This, Sir, at the present time, whatever 
may have been the case in former years, 
is the Constitutional occasion for review- 
ing the policy of the Government in the 
recent past and in the immediate future; 
and as the vital question at issue is the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
I must express my regret that the body 
of evidence collected by Her Majesty’s 
Commission upon that subject has not 
been laid before us. Some months ago 
the Government despatched a special 
agent of great eminence to Kerry. Sir 
Redvers Buller was examined before the 
Royal Commission, and soon after his 
examination there appeared in the Irish 
papers a document which purported to 
be a letter from a Member of the Com- 
mission, addressed to a friend in Lon- 
don. ‘The letter bore many marks of 
authenticity. Itspoke in very vigorous 
phrases of Sir Redvers Buller as one of 
those emotional Englishmen who helped 
to send Ireland to the devil. It pur- 
ported to give a résumé of the evidence 
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of Sir Redvers Buller. And what was 
his evidence? That he found the tenants 
in Ireland over-rented ; that he himself 
was obliged to intervene to save them 
from hardship at the hands of the land- 
lords; that the National League was the 
saviour of the Irish people, and until 
the League arose the Irish people had 
no friend; that the law in Ireland was 
all upon the side of the landlords; and, 
in the interest of good government in 
Ireland, it was indispensably necessary 
to devise a plan to stop evictions. Sir 
Redvers Buller, being examined in the 
police court, declined to answer ques- 
tions concerning his evidence before the 
Royal Commission ; but he made the 
remarkable statement that, though 
several months had elapsed since the 
day of the examination, a print of the 
evidence had not as yet been supplied 
to him; and he added, further still, that 
a fortnight before he applied for the 
= and that the print had not yet 
een supplied. Why was the print kept 
back? I maintain that in view of the 
radical change in the policy of the 
Government, which at the time that Sir 
Redvers Buller was examined before the 
Commission was a policy of inducing 
landlords to grant abatements, and not 
a policy of prosecuting their most suc- 
cessful rivals—in view of that change in 
policy, and the importance attached to 
the special mission of Sir Redvers Buller 
to Ireland, I say it is to be regretted, 
and even to be deplored, that, whatever 
may be the cause, the House is not sup- 
plied, in its discussion of the important 
question now before it, with the evidence 
of that material witness. Sir, although 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) appears to think that the phrase in 
the Queen’s Speech only refers to the 
possibility or the probability of coercion, 
I wish to point out that coercion in 
Ireland is promised in the most ex- 
pressed and positive terms. It says— 
“ Our early attention will be called to pro- 
posals for reform in legal procedure.” 
Within my experience, and within my 
reading —which is upon Irish affairs pot 
very limited—I am not aware of any 
case in the past where coercion for Ire- 
land has been applied for except for one 
of two great causes. It was alleged by 
the Government applying for coercion, 
either the prevalence of grave crime in 
Ireland, or else the difficulty of inducing 
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witnesses to give evidence or inducing 
jurors to convict. Ooercion has been 
founded upon one or other of these great 
causes, and oftentimes upon both. We 
know in recent years how the Minister 
desirous of a coercive measure for Ire- 
land came down to the Table, his stock- 
in-trade being a Blue Book filled with 
real or bogus outrages; but the Queen’s 
Speech states that grave crimes are 
happily rare in Ireland—rarer than a 
year ago—when this Government did 
not propose to reform the criminal pro- 
cedure in Ireland, or interfere with 
personal liberty, but only to attempt to 
suppress a public organization. Sir, the 
Munster Assizes are not long over. No 
observation was made by any Judge, no 
remark was made by prosecuting coun- 
sel, that there was any crime in Ireland 
requiring special legislation. I am 
entitled to say that if grave crime can- 
not be alleged in justitication of coer- 
cion, then whatever is to be alleged in 
justification of it is mere political con- 
venience. Did the Government plead a 
difficulty of procuring evidence, or a diffi- 
culty in getting juries to convict? Not 
a syllable to that effect had passed 
the lips of any Crown Prosecutor in Ire- 
land. But we know by the records of 
the Winter Assizes that in Munster and 
Leinster, and Ulster and Connaught, 
whenever the Crown put into the box a 
Catholic, a Nationalist, or a friend of 
the tenant, they found nothing more 
easy, by the right of a stand aside, than 
to cram into the jury box 12 of those 
who differed from him in creed, in inte- 
rest, and in politics, and who hated him 
so much that they thought it a gain to 
the country to put him in prison for any 
cause or no cause whatever. Such was 
the case in the Provinces of the South 
and West; and in the Northern Pro- 
vince, when a partizan of the Govern- 
ment came to stand his trial—the Crown 
Prosecutor said it was an Orangeman 
accused of riot or murder—yet the Crown 
Prosecutor found it perfectly easy to 
pack the box with 12 brothers and con- 
federates of his order. If the object 
was to set him free, that object was at- 
tained ; and therefore, Sir, 1 feel entitled 
to say that as the Crown where they 
desired a conviction found it easy to ob- 
tain it, and where they desired an ac- 
quittal or a disagreement found it facile 
of attainment, it passesmy understanding 
at this moment to imagine for what reason 
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they have cause to complain. Sir, no 
cause has been shown for the proposal 
for coercion, either upon the ground of 
the existence of crime or upon the ground 
of any difficulty, hindrance, or impedi- 
ment in the way of the administration of 
justice, unless, indeed, the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes) regards it as a hin- 
drance to the administration of justice 
that a packed jury of 12 Connaught 
Protestants refused at the late Assizes 
to turn a Nationalist editor into a White- 
boy at his bidding. Well, Sir, what, then, 
is the cause for coercion? We are told 
that the relations between owners and 
occupiers of land have been seriously 
disturbed ; and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, in drawing up 
his Amendment, has, for greater conve- 
nience, followed the phrase in the Queen’s 
Speech. I would ask the House to note 
—and it is fundamental to the proper 
understanding of the question of Irish 
land—that the phrase ‘‘ owners or occu- 
piers’ does not fully or accurately ex- 
press the legal position or the mutual 
relations to each other of the two classes 
of persons who share between them the 

roprietorship of the land of Ireland. 
Saatidense are very apt to be misled 
on this subject by insufficient knowledge. 
An English landlord is a landlord in fact 
as well asin name. An English tenant 
is a tenant merely. But, Sir, an Irish 
landlord is not a lord of the soil—an 
Irish landlord is now by law nothing 
more than a rent-charger—he is no more 
of an owner—often very much less of an 
owner—than an encumbrancer or a 
mortgagee. An Irish tenant, on the 
other hand, is an occupying owner. He 
is not only a tenant, but he has a legal 
right to his interest in his holding ; he 
has a legal right to the proprietorship 
of his own improvements; and, there- 
fore, it is perfectly misleading to draw 
any parallel between English landlords 
and English tenants on the one hand, 
and Irish landlords and Irish occupying 
owners on the other. This is admitted 
by all of you when you speak of a dual 
ownership ; and, furthermore, when you 
say that the best settlement of the Irish 
Land Question is to extinguish dual 
ownership and substitute for it —_ 
ownership, what do you mean? You 
mean that the interest of the Irish land- 
lord in the Irish land is a terminable 
interest, destined soon to disappear, and 
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ant in the Irish land should become 
absolute and sole. And, Sir, I wish to 
draw the attention of the House to an- 
other vital circumstance, in regard to 
the fixing of a rent, that twice within 
the last 12 months the Irish tenants, by 
their Representatives here, offered to 
place the fixing of a fair rent in the 
hands of the constituted Courts of the 
country. They offered upon the Land 
Purchase Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, in 
connection with the proposal for national 
settlement—they offered to place it in the 
hands of the Courts of the land to decide 
what should be a fair rent to serve as a 
basis for purchase; and later still, when 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
introduced his Tenants’ Relief Bill, the 
Irish tenants—by their Representatives 
in this House—expressed their willing- 
ness, in any effort necessary to meet 
the crisis which has occurred, that it 
should be confined to the constituted 
Courts of the country. The Irish ten- 
ants had exhausted themselves in pro- 
posals to the Government to meet the 
necessities of the case by reference to 
the constituted Courts, and I am en- 
titled to say, Sir, that these efforts having 
been scorned and spurned by the iegisla- 
tive body of landlords in this Assembly ; 
that the Irish tenants stand in an im- 
pregnable moral position when they are 
obliged to set their backs to the wall. 
There is no comparison, Sir, between 
the case of the Irish tenants and the case 
of the misleading analogy raised by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of the relations between the 
debtors of a bank and the shareholders, 
and he compared the endeavours of the 
Irish tenants to make their rents pro- 
portionate with the value of their hold- 
ings, and he likened it to the efforts on 
the part of the debtors of a bank to get 
rid of their debts to the establishment. 
Why, the true analogy is this—the effort 
on the part of the shareholders in a bank 
to apportion the losses which the bank 
has sustained between the different 
classes of the shareholders. The Queen’s 
Speech declares that the cause for coer- 
cion is that— 

‘* Organized attempts have been made to in- 
cite the occupying class to combine against the 
fulfilment of their legal obligations.”’ 


Sir, lawyers in their Courts and lawyers 
VOL. CCOX. [THIRD SERIES. ] 
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in this House are mostly unwilling to 
think or talk of anything but law. But 
we are not all lawyers here, and our 
function here is wider—and let me say 
higher—than the function of upholding 
the law. We are not here merely asthe 
upholders of the law; we are here also 
as law-makers. If this Parliament were 
to limit its vision to the question of the 
upholding existing law, why, Sir, there 
would be no need of a Parliament at all, 
because the Courts of the country and 
the Executive power could very well up- 
hold the law between them. Our first 
and most sacred function is to discover 
in what respect the law is defective or 
oppressive, and having discovered where 
the law operates in mischief, or creates 
oppression, I say that our first duty is 
not to uphold existing law, but to abate 
or to remove, or altogether to repeal, 
the law that produces oppression. The 
language of the Queen’s Speech is con- 
ceived in the dry and narrow spirit of 
the lawyers, the spirit which is the 
enemy of all reform and of all necessary 
progress; and I submit that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork in submit- 
ting to this House that a serious dis- 
turbance in the relations between classes 
in Ireland has not occurred where the 
necessary abatements have been granted 
—lI submit that my hon. Friend in rais- 
ing that proposition and submitting the 
proof of it, has a a grave 
question before this House in the spirit 
and temper of a statesman. I desire to 
draw the attention of the House to a 
singular and curious fact. What is it 
that is condemned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne? Is it the 
combination of the Irish farmers to pro 

cure abatements in their rents? No, 
Sir; the combination itself is not con- 
demned ; it is the action of those who 
are said to have incited to combination. 
It appears to be illegal to advise a man 
to do a thing, but legal for a man to do 
it. The noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale suggested that the ten- 
ants are not prosecuted because the 
tenants are ignorant, and that the inciters 
are prosecuted because—I suppose—the 
inciters are educated ; but, Sir, if there 
is anything upon which an Irish tenant 
is ignorant it is not upon the subject of 
the amount of rent he is able to pay. 
The poorest tenant in Connaught is per- 
fectly competent to instruct the House 
of Commons upon that subject. I can- 
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not, therefore, accept the theory of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale. He can get a better reason. Sir, 
last winter the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland delivered himself of 
a famous opinion. A body of tenants in 
the County of Cork, having asked an 
abatement from their landlord, and the 
abatement having been refused, pro- 
ceeded to deposit certain moneys in the 
hands of a private agent. The Oork 
Defence Union applied to a well-known 
divisional magistrate—Captain Plun- 
kett. Captain Plunkett proceeded to 
set the Irish Government in motion. 
The Irish Government applied for light 
and leading to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Treland, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman delivered an opinion in which 
he declared that there was a mode by 
which the landlords might recover the 
money; but that was a matter for the 
landlords, not a matter for the Govern- 
ment, and that hedid not see how the 
Executive Government could take any 
action in the matter. The question 
upon which the opinion was founded 
was this—whether, and if so, how the 
Government could lay hold of the 
money which the tenants of Mr. Pon- 
sonby, without paying their rents, had 
deposited in the hands of a private agent. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland de- 
clared that the Government had no 
means of getting hold of it. When ex- 
amined in the police court—and, let me 
say, that up to the time of the examina- 
tion in the police court, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland maintained an obstinate re- 
serve on the matter, and it was a matter 
of curious speculation in Ireland why he 
should— 
** Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
“ Feed on his damask cheek.” 
Inthe policecourt he declined tosay whe- 
ther he had given an opinion; but, being 
upon the matter, he went far be- 
yond the bounds of the opinion, because 
he admitted, in reply to questions of voun- 
sel, not only that the Government have 
no legal power to take back money de- 
posited by tenants in the hands of pri- 
vate agents ; but that even if they could 
find the money, and had the power to 
recover it, that they had no legal power 
to hand it back to any landlord. That, 
Sir, I conclude, is the reason why the 
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combination itself was not denounced in 
the Queen’s Speech. It would be prac- 
tically useless to denounce the combina- 
tion, because the combination is beyond 
the reach of the law. The reason why 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland refused 
to acknowledge his opinion was, ‘If I 
gave this opinion,” says he, ‘‘I gave it 
as Attorney General;” and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach)— 
following the example of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland—when he was asked 
if he had read that opinion, replied, “I 
read that opinion —I read it con- 
fidentially.” But since he came into 
this House, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has de- 
clared that whatever privilege he may 
have in the police court he has no 
— in the House of Commons. 

e (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) is re- 
sponsible to this House, and bound 
to answer to it—although we are in 
the happy position of being indepen- 
dent of his answer. Because we know 
that the opinion was given, and know 
that it has since been fortified, I think 
we may claim from him to give up 
the tactics of stealth which distinguished 
the Government in Ireland during the 
winter ; and to give us, if he is capable, 
a complete, a full, and a frank avowal 
with respect to the opinion of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland upon the 
question of combination. I maintain 
that the combination in Ireland—so far 
as it exists—is a necessary combination, 
and that being a necessary combination 
it cannot be immoral. We have heard 
a good deal of tenants who could pay 
and of tenants who could not. Sir, I 
ask the House what is intended, what is 
meant, by a tenant who can pay? Do 
you mean by a tenant who can pay, a 
man who, upon the surplus value of his 
farm can pay the current rent in Ire- 
land; if you mean that, I confidently 
reply that there are no such agricultural 
tenants in the country; but if, by a 
tenant who can pay you mean a man— 
a stray tenant here and there, who may 
have a few pounds of capital and ex- 

nds it—if you mean a stray tenant 

ere and there who may have credit, and 
who has not quite exhausted it—if you 
mean a stray tenant here and there who 
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some furniture in his house; and if you 
mean that by expending his capital, by 
exhausting his credit, by stripping his 
dwelling bare, or depriving his holding 
of his little stock, if he is obliged to do 
that in order to pay rent that his hold- 
ing did not earn, I say I take issue with 
you, and I say, whatever may be your 
legal contention, that the tenant is not 
morally bound to doit. He is perfectly 
entitled to keep the furniture of his 
house and his stock upon his farm, and 
unite with the man whose house is 
burned for the purpose of procuring for 
both the merest and commonest justice ; 
that is the justice which allows to the 
labourer a security in the fruits of his 
labour. The House has heard a great 
deal about bank deposits in Ireland. 
Suppose the inference desired to be 
drawn is that—that the farmers in Ire- 
land have money in the bank, and are 
able to draw out that money this winter 
to pay the landlords the rents which 
their holdings did not earn—the total 
deposits in the joint stock banks of Ire- 
land amount to £29,000,000 ; but there 
is one bank in London—London and 
County Bank—which has in deposits as 
much as all the joint stock banks in 
Treland. A half of the £29,000,000 is 
held in the province in Uister, and this 
£29,000,000 includes not only deposits, 
but current accounts. These current 
accounts include the credit balance of 
every merchant and every trader in every 
city and town in Ireland; and we all 
know that in Ireland there is scarcely a 
town, however small, where there is not 
a trader who has not £5,000 or £10,000 
to his credit. I know a case in a mid- 
land town where a trader has a balance 
of over £20,000 at the bank—and we 
know that the money of the country is 
chiefly held by these traders, who often 
pursue two or three kinds of industry, 
who deal in stock and follow the avoca- 
tions of a money-lender—we know that 
this £29,000,000 includes all the funds 
at the disposal of religious and charit- 
able institutions of every denomination 
throughout the country. And although 
an occasional Irish farmer may have a 
deposit in the bank—I would ask the 
House to believe me—a current account 
and cheque book are not among the in- 
cidents of an Irish farmer. A remark- 
able fact came to my knowledge lately. 
The liquidators of the Munster Bank, 
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to pay off all the deposits of £20 and 
under. Now, £20 is a fortune to the 
small Irish farmers, and, if small Irish 
farmers had deposits in the bank, they 
would have been deposits of £20 and 
under. And a conclusive proof that the 
relation between the Irish farmer and 
banks in Ireland is not the relation of 
creditor, or the relation of debtor, is to 
be found in the fact that out of the 
£2,000,000 owed by the Munster Bank 
on deposit, the total of the whole amount 
in £20 and under was only £15,000. I 
am fairly convinced that, if all the de- 
poe held by small farmers in banks in 

reland were drawn out to-morrow, and 
put into a common fund, they would not 
suffice to pay three months’ rent. Sir, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork, 
in his Amendment, based his position 
for abatement in rent upon the fall of 
prices—the fall in prices is not now 
denied. The utmost you attempt is to 
minimize the extent of it. Why, Sir, 
the fall in prices is proved by many and 
overlapping proofs. The noble Mar- 
quess the Prime Minister (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) has given heavy abate- 
ments to his own tenants—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has given a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent to his tenants in the 
extreme East of England—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach)— 
who sits next to him—has given 40 per 
cent to his tenants in the extreme West, 
and he has thousands and thousands of 
acres of land upon which he cannot find 
tenants upon any terms. [Sir MicwaEn 
Hicks-Beacu dissented.] There is a 
conflict between the right hon. Gentle- 
man andthe Blue Books. The meaning 
of the right hon. Gentlemaa is doubtful 
to most of us in his reference to the 
Irish Question. The noble Marquess 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the 
Marquess of Londonderry) has given an 
abatement of 15 per cent upon his estate 
in the North of Ireland, which the noble 
Marquess himself declares to be rented 
at so low a figure that he has obtained 
no income out of it for years. Why, 
Sir, there is not a landowning Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government who does 
not feel by his bank account, at the pre- 
sent moment, the reality and pressure 
of the crisis caused by the prolonged 
and progressive fall in prices. May I 
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refer a moment to the prices them- 
selves? It is sometimes pretended that 
the Sub - Commissioners, in fixing the 
rents in Ireland, left a margin for the 
possible recurrence of low prices after- 
wards. Now, these men were not 
prophets, they were only Commissioners. 
They had not the faculty of an ancient 
Patriarch, to whom reference has been 
made in this debate, of predicting the 
occurrence of lean years and fat ones; 
and they fixed all rents on an average 
of prices. I have here an average of 
the prices for the six years ending 1884, 
and the prices for 1885; and the fall in 
the prices I find for staple articles of 
Irish produce—butter, beef, mutton, and 
pork—were, butter, 27 per cent; beef, 
15; mutton, 18; and pork, 20. The 
average fall of prices was not less than 
20 per cent, and, as the prices of the 
—- averages before 1884 were 

igher than those prices I have quoted, 
and those of 1886 were still lower in 
1885, I am entitle! to say—and the 
proof ie undeniable —that the fall in 

rices in Ireland since the bulk of the 
judicial rents were fixed has been much 
greater than 20 per cent of rent all 
round. But, Sir, will the House con- 
sider for a moment what is the meaning 
of the fall of 20 per cent of the total of 
the whole produce? We are told that 
the cost of production consumes two- 
thirds of the total value of the produce ; 
and if we all consider that the remain- 
ing two-fifths is divided equally between 
the tenant and the landlord—one-fifth 
to the landlord and one fifth to the ten- 
ant—and if this is a fall of 20 per cent 
on the total produce of the farm, it 
follows that, even if the landlord granted 
an abatement of 50 per cent, it would 
still be a loss to be equally divided be- 
tween the tenant and the landlord. 
Now, I pass to the final consideration 
of the reductions given by the Courts— 
the reductions given by the Courts which 
are manned by a majority of landlords 
and land agents who are not friends to 
the tenants. What does the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale mean 
when he says there is no greater agra- 
rian crisis prevailing this moment in 
Ireland than at any time within three 
or four years from the passing of the 
Land Act? Up to the end of 1885 the 
reductions given by the Land Courts in 
Ireland were less upon the average, and 
upon the whole than 20 per cent of the 
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rental; the reductions given in the first 
four months of 1886 were 28 per cent of 
the rental—the reductions in the next 
six months were 31 per cent of the 
rentals; and the reductions thelast month 
for which we have a return—the month 
of October 1886—were 50 per cent of 
the rentals ; and, Sir, when I remind the 
House that the estates most heavily 
rack-rented went into Court inthe earlier 
years, and that there are higher cases 
now being heard, it is obvious that the 
difference between the reductions given 
two or three years ago and the reductions 
given now is far greater than the 
apparent reduction here, far greater than 
20 per cent, and that if the unfortunate 
tenants who went into Court in 1882, 
1883, and 1884 were able to go into 
Court at the present moment, that the 
abatement of 20 per cent is no measure 
and no test of the abatement they would 
receive. I should say that the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale is 
doubtful of the utility of making land- 
lords good by Act of Parliament. To 
that I shall only reply that for years and 
generations Acts of Parliament have 
enabled landlords to be cruel; and that 
the machinery which enabled them to be 
cruel might now be used to compel them 
to be just. Sir, upon the now famous 
Plan of Campaign I have to say it is 
nothing new. Ever since the depression 
of 1879 the Irish tenants have been in 
the habit of combining for reductions of 
rent, combining by estates. When abate- 
ments have been refused to them they 
have declined to pay rents. They have 
pledged themselves to stand by one 
another, and they have made the rein- 
statement of unjustly-evicted tenants a 
condition precedent to the settlement. 
The only point in which the Plan of 
Campaign contains any element that can 
be termed new, is in reference to the 
lodgment of monies by tenants in the 
hands of private agents; but that is the 
very point upon which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland has declared the Plan is not 
liable to be legally attacked. And, Sir, 
when I cast about to endeavour to account 
to myself for the prosecutions undertaken 
by the present Government, I can only 
account for them in this way—that no 
previous Government ever attempted to 
compete with the public men of Ireland 
in procuring abatements from the land- 
lords, and that the State prosecutions 
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undertaken by the present Government 
are only to be accounted for by their 
ungovernable jealousy of their more 
successful rivals. My hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and 
othersareaccused of exciting the tenants, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House—who speaks out of the 
fulness of his knowledge of Ireland, 
acquired during a 12 hours’ visit to that 
country, declares that the tenants on 
these estates have been incited to com- 
bine by people who had no concern with 
the place. hy, Sir, we might as well 
say the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House has no concern with West- 
minster. My hon. Friend the hon. 
Member for East Mayo beside me 
can say that his grandfather and great- 
grandfather were tenants upon the estate 
of Lord Dillon. He (Mr. Dillon) is now 
representing a Division upon which the 
estate of Lord Dillon is situate, and will 
anyone submit that the tenants on that 
estate, who are the people who have 
reclaimed and made the value of the 
holdings upon which they live, the 
labour of whose hands has put up their 
humble homes—will anyone tell me that 
when a deputation of these men came to 
him in his home in Dublin and requested 
him—implored him—besought him to 
come to their assistance; will anyone 
tell me that he committed a crime or an 
offence in yielding to their appeal? If 
he had refused he would have been false 
to his public duty. Sir, the influence of 
my hon. Friend and his fellow-traversers, 
as I well know, has been the influence 
of moderation. They have refused in 
some cases to give their sanction to the 
adoption to the Plan of Campaign ; they 
have in all cases counselled moderate 
demands, they have in every instance 
recommended the tenants to meet half 
way any offer of a fair and reasonable 
settlement ; and, Sir, instead of rushing 
blindly—like Captain Plunkettand other 
agents of the Government—into cases as 
to the merits of which they had not the 
slightest idea, my hon. Friend and his 
Colleagues did not interfere in any case 
under the Plan of Campaign until they 
satisfied themselves by personal examina- 
tion and acute inquiry that its adoption 
was necessary and absolutely essential 
for the welfare and safety of the peo- 
ple. We are told that the Plan of 
Campaign has failed. Sir, if it had 
failed, we would hear very little now 
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about it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
spoke at Bristol three weeks after the 
promulgation of the Plan. Why did he 
not say a word about it then? Because, 
Sir, as he said in the Dublin Police 
Court, he thought it had fallen flat. 
Yes, Sir, and if it had fallen flat at the 
present time, he would be content to be 
silent about it now. The Plan of Cam- 
paign has been a remarkable success. 
It has achieved great results. If the 
evictions in the last quarter have been 
counted by hundreds instead of being 
counted by thousands, and if you are 
able to say nt the present moment that 
grave crimes are happily rare in Ire- 
land, I tell you it is not because of the 
working of your private plan—for the 
evicting landlords in Ireland are not the 
men to yield to official pressure within 
the law. It was due to the adoption of 
the public Plan, maintained by the Irish 
Members, and when I am able to say 
that landlords like Captain Massey and 
Lord Dunsandle, and owners like Mrs. 
Burnaby, have yielded and come to 
amicable and friendly relations with the 
tenants—when I can point, as an in- 
stance, to the case of Lord Dillon, where 
thousands of people have been saved in 
the occupation of their holdings and pos- 
session of their homes by the application 
of the Plan, I am entitled to point to it 
as an unqualified success—and if Lord 
Dillon was not a Peer of the Realm, and 
had a seat in this House, I should not 
be at ali surprised if he were to tell the 
House that the Plan of Campaign had 
saved him from enormous law costs, 
from prolonged anxiety, from extreme 
trouble, from probable eventual loss, 
and that in his case, at any rate, it had 
proved to be a humane, benevolent, and 
kindly intervention between landlord 
and tenant. The noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale says if the Plan 
of Campaign is resorted to, the only 
remedy will be indiscriminate and total 
eviction. I am entitled to reply to the 
speculation of the noble Marquess by @ 
reference to facts, and to point out to 
him that, although before the adoption 
of the Plan last winter, evictions—and 
harsh and cruel evictions—were im- 
pending upon some of these estates to 
the present moment, not one on which 
our Plan is in force has a single eviction 
been carried out. If the first duty of 
the Government is to protect the people, 
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their duty is abrogated by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland ; and the whole aim of 
their policy at the present moment is to 
substitute the performance of that duty 
by punishing those who raised their 
hands to save the people as if they 
had been guilty of a crime. I have 
said that the Plan of Campaign is 
necessary, and that, therefore, it is 
moral. We are asked if it is legal? 
I think the question is premature. We 
are told that Lord Fitzgerald some years 
ago delivered a judgment which enabled 
the Government to declare the Plan 
illegal. Lord Fitzgerald’s judgment 
was practically set aside by the passing 
of the Land Act of 1881—for the Land 
Act of 1881 accomplished the object of 
the movement which was condemned by 
Lord Fitzgerald. The Land Act of 1881 
gave reductions in the rents which, but 
for the disastrous fall in prices which 
has since occurred, would have been of 
material benefit, for, no doubt, the Land 
Act of 1881 accomplished most of the 
purposes of the agrarian movement by 
taking out of the hands of the landlord 
the power of fixing the rent. Moreover, 
Sir, that charge of Lord Fitzgerald’s 
was never ratified, and was never put 
into operation by the jury. What do 
you do in England when a jury refuses 
to put into operation the charge de- 
livered by the Judge? In England 
public conscience, as embodied in the 
jury, is regarded as the potential cus- 
todian and interpreter of the law. If 
the jurors in England refuse to give 
verdicts in reference to a law that is un- 
doubted or asserted, what happens? In 
the case of a law that is undoubted you 
repeal it, or you have it up in the case of 
a law that is only asserted. You hear 
no more about it. And, Sir, I appre- 
hend, and I venture to prophesy, that, 
in regard to the elaborate declarations 
of law on the Plan of Campaign, what 
usually happens in England when juries 
will not convict is what will presently 
happen in Ireland. Why, we have 
heard that two Judges in Ireland have 
declared the Plan illegal. But the 
Judges in Ireland are not independent 
of the Executive. The Judges in Ireland 
are promoted after they have reached 
the Bench. The Judges in Ireland are 
members of the Privy Council. The Privy 
Council is composed of 50 members, 
one half of which are Peers of the 
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attend the meetings ; and the other half 
is composed of 20 Judges and half-a- 
dozen political outcasts, whom we have 
defeated at the polls, and whom the 
Trish have to feed and uphold. The 
policy of all these State prosecutions be- 
fore it was resolved upon was debated in 
the Privy Council. What does the Privy 
Council do? The proclamations in Ire- 
land are issued by and with the advice 
of the Privy Council. The Privy Council 
is the Cabinet of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Lord Lieutenant, as a Constitutional 
Viceroy, must act on the advice of his 
Cabinet. Therefore, the policy of pro- 
ceeding against the hon. Member for 
East Mayo and his Friends is practically 
adopted by the Judges themselves, since 
the Lord Lieutenant acts upon the ad- 
vice of his Cabinet; and I say, Sir, that 
the declarations of the law which de- 
pend upon the words of Judges come to 
us in Ireland with defective authority, 
and claim from us scant respect when 
we know that a Judge is first in a posi- 
tion to advise the proceedings at the 
Privy Council, and is then in a posi- 
tion—mounting the Queen’s Bench—to 
ratify by his judgment the advice he 
has already given. But, Sir, the grava- 
men of the charges against the pro- 
moters of the Plan of Campaign is the 
intention with which they act. It is 
said that they combined in order to in- 
jure owners of land, and to incite cer- 
tain tenants not to pay the full amount 
of their legal rents. Suppose the Judge 
be, as you say, the sole exponent of the 
law, and suppose the jury are only 
judges of the application of the law to 
the facts before them, and suppose the 
jury hold that the promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign did not incite the tenants 
not to pay their full rents, but advised 
them to pay as much as they were able, 
what then becomes of all your law? 
Suppose the jury hold that the pro- 
moters of the Plan did not intend to 
injure owners of land, but intended only 
to protect and save the tenants, what 
then becomes of all your elaborate de- 
clarations of the law? Why, Sir, I 
have a return very carefully prepared of 
what were the operations of the Plan of 
Campaign. There are 2,000 landlords 
in Ireland—I should say there are 
9,000 landlords of Ireland, because 
there are many of them who do not live 
in the country, and many of them who 
have never seen it. Upon how many 
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estates, Sir, have any steps been taken 
with a view of putting the Plan of 
Campaign into operation? The total 
number is 40. If my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo and others in- 
tended—as the charge against them 
monstrously and fabulously declares— 
to injure owners of land, would they 
have limited their operations to 40 
estates out of a total of 9,000? The 
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complete operation upon only 20 estates. 
Only in four out of the whole 40 did the 
landlords agree to give any abatement 
upon the judicial rent. Only in eight 
other cases did they agree to give any 
abatement of any rent whatever, judi- 
cial, or unjudicial, and in 30 of the cases 
out of the 40 there was no abatement 
offered. Now, what has been the amount 
of the demands? I have shown by re- 
ference to prices, and to the reductions 
of the rents themselves, that an abate- 
ment of 50 per cent of the rent this year 
was still equally divided between the 
tenant and the landlord. What are the 
abatements that have been asked? The 
abatements on judicial rents have ranged 
from a minimum of 15 per cent to a 
maximum of 30 per cent. The abate- 
ments on unjudicial rents, except in the 
case of two or three singularly excep- 
tional cases, ranged from a minimum of 
25 per cent to a maximum of 40 per 
cent; and, Sir, I complete the case, and 
the justification of the Plan of Campaign, 
when I say that in every case in which 
the Plan has been put into operation 
abatements usually as large, and very 
often larger, have been given by the 
landlords upon the surrounding pro- 
perties. May I prove this by reference 
to the case of Lord Dillon? Lord Dillon 
was asked an abatement of 25 per cent. 
In the immediate district The Macder- 
mott gave 30 per cent; and 30 per cent 
was given by Mr. Walsh. I could show, 
by reference to other cases in this re- 
turn, that the abatements of rent asked 
for by the tenants under the Plan have 
been in numerous cases exceeded by the 
landlords of the properties surrounding. 
I am willing to submit this return not 
merely to right hon. but to hon. Gen- 
tlemen. I am willing to submit it to 
everyone except a member of the Loyal 
and Patriotic Union ; and I only except 
that distinguished body of fabulists be- 
cause, in respect to the duty of testifying 
truth, they have suspended the standing 
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orders of Christianity. I ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), as a lawyer, 
if he agrees with the reason given by 
the noble Marquess the Member for Ros 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
why the Plan off Chapalecn should be 
declared illegal? I beg the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
learned also—although his modesty very 
often disclaims it—to the reasoning of 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale. Irrespective, said the noble 
Marquess, of the legality or the morality 
of the Plan of Campaign, why is that 
Plan to be condemned by the House ? 
Because—said the noble Marquess— 
whatever it may have done up to the pre- 
sent time, it may cause inconvenience to 
the landlords hereafter. I can compare 
that to nothing but the decision say of a 
judge who having a man before him 
found guilty of no crime, decided that 
as the man might commit some crime or 
other by-and-bye it would be better to 
hang him off at once. It will be time 
enough to declare the illegality of the 
Plan of Campaign when its action is 
found and proved to be illegal ; and in 
this great matter, concerning the lives 
and the fortunes of multitudes of the 
people of Ireland, I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary to decline to countenance any 
declaration of the law by anticipation. 
The noble Marquess is very doubtful 
about the dispensing power. What proof, 
says he, has been given in this debate of 
the existence of a dispensing power? 
What proof has not been brought 
forward? I consider there has been a 
wonderful amount of proof considering 
that we have had to work in the dark, 
and that the proof which we have 
brought before the House has been 
obtained by us against the will and in 
spite of the utmost contrivances of the 
Government, who had in every way tried 
to hush the matter up. The doings of 
Judge Curran had been detailed in the 
House. Judge Curran, said the noble 
Marquess, exercised his equitable power. 
Judge Curran has no equitable power. 
Judge Curran has no power at all except 
to give a decree of the payment of a legal 
debt or of a stay of execution, and that 
only of a short period, and of cases that 
are defended. I do not speak with the 
book—I happen to be in the position of 
having an intimate knowledge of Judge 
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Curran. When I was in charge of the 
Land League he was my standing 
counsel, and I must say in justice to 
Judge Curran that as Mr. Curran I 
found him a most docile as well as a 
most vigorous gentleman. I found that 
no suggestion, however remote, was ever 
thrown away upon him. When I re- 
member, Sir, that Judge Curran is a 
well known agent of special measures of 
State policy in Ireland, that he conducted 
the famous private inquiry of 1881 into 
the Phenix Park murders—that he was 
sent to the Westmeath district when 
there was trouble there, I am at no loss 
to conclude that when Mr. O’Connor 
Morris was taken from Kerry and Judge 
Curran was sent there, he knew perfectly 
well that he was sent to Kerry for a 
special and particular purpose. Why, 
Sir, umbrage has been felt at the com- 
parison of Judge Curran to an Oriental 
Cadi who dispenses justice under the 
shadow of a palm tree. I think it is un- 
complimentary to the judicial habits of 
a Cadi, who makes and concludes his 
Court. I never heard of a Cadi who 
after he rose from the shadow of the 
palm tree, and after the parties had left, 
took upon himself to set about revising 
his own decrees. But Judge Curran, 
not satisfied with letter-writing all over 
the country to persons of various classes 
and grades on the subject of rents—not 
satisfied with arranging and suggesting 
and pressing a settlement between land- 
lords and tenants, takes home a batch 
of decrees in his pocket to alter 
them comfortably after dinner. The 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale said nothing about the message to 
Mr. Gale. What does he think of that ? 
Is that an example of the dispensing 
power? Mr. Gale, the sub-Sheriff, 
wrote asking the Government for four 
police, and he got a reply that he could 
not have them. He was told that 
‘‘in future” he should give 10 days’ 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland tells us that 
that was the old rule. If that was the 
old rule why was Mr. Gale told that he 
should give 10 days’ notice ‘‘ in future?” 
Because he had not been doing it in the 
past. For what purpose was the 10 days’ 
notice to be given? To make police 
inquiries about what? Was it whether 
they had men enough to protect the 
Sheriff ? The idea is absurd, for they 
had 12,000 police. The police inquiries 
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were to discover whether the pr cess of 
law was one in which the Government 
should intervene, and that is made 
abundantly clear by the further state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to Mr. Gale, that he 
would have to state the names of the 
persons for whom protection was required 
and the nature of the process to be en- 
forced. That document alone is ample 
proof of the dispensing power. Sir 
Redvers Buller, of course, denied in the 
police court that he had intervened at 
all between landlord and tenant in 
Kerry, but before he left the box it was 
perfectly clear that during the three 
months he had spent in the County of 
Kerry he was doing nothing else. He 
was sent to Kerry—the noble Marquess 
the Marquess of Salisbury told us—be- 
cause he had a fresh eye. He proved 
to have too fresh an eye for the conveni- 
ence of the Government. They translated 
him to Dublin Castle, and when he 
gets rid of that fresh eye and cultivates 
the proper degree of official purblind- 
ness they will transport him as they 
transported Sir Robert Hamilton. Sir 
Redvers Buller made it clear before he 
left the box that he said he interfered 
between landlord and tenant. The 
noble Marquess stands up in this House 
and tells us that after carefully reading 
the correspondence between Sir Redvers 
Buller rs | Messrs. Darley and Roe, Sir 
Redvers Bullers acted in the interest 
of humanity. I ask the noble Marquess 
if he has read carefully or at all the 
letters of Sir Redvers Buller dated the 
22nd November? Did the noble Mar- 
quess read these words— 

‘*T asked you in my former letter for Mr. 
Head's (that was the mortgagee and the real 
owner) address, because I wanted to obtain a pro- 
position for him of the very class in the event of 
evictions which I find you have recommended, 
viz.—to level those houses which can be legally 
levelled in the event of the tenants being 
evicted.” 

Is that a sentence conceived in the spirit 
of humanity? Sir Redvers Buller was 
evidently afraid that the tenants would 
be forgotten, because he sent a further 
letter on the 17th December saying that 
perhaps the levelling of the houses 
might have a good effect on the others. 
I say that Sir Redvers Buller was re- 
sponsible for the levelling of these 
houses, and, remembering that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland told this House last Session that 
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Sir Redvers Buller was directly respon- 
sible to himself, and remembering his 
oath at the police court, that he was 
kept fully and constantly informed of 
the proceedings of Sir Redvers Buller, 
I say it was impossible that a month 
should have elapsed—from the 22nd 
November to the 17th December— 
without his being aware of the induce- 
ment applied by Sir Redvers Buller to 
the agents for the levelling and burning 
of these houses; and I hold that the 
right hon. Gentleman is morally and 
directly as fully responsible for the 
atrocity as if he had wielded the crow- 
bar and applied the writs himself. I 
refer for a moment to the case of Cap- 
tain Plunkett, that the noble Marquess 
said there was only one story, and it 
was not substantiated. What was the 
story about Captain Plunkett in Limerick 
in writing to a firm of agents—Messrs. 
Guinness and Mahon—asking them to 
accept one year’s rent in lieu of three 
and a-half, and accompanying this re- 
quest with a broad hint that if evictions 
were carried out the peace of the district 
would be disturbed? After the letter 
he sought an interview, and does anyone 
think that in the comparative freedom 
of an interview he contented himself 
with the language of the letter? The 
agents complained in a letter to the 
London Zimes that Captain Plunkett 
not only asked them to accept one year’s 
rent in lieu of three and a-half, but 
asked them to cancel £50 of law costs 
and to give a clear receipt, and threat- 
ened in the event of eviction being car- 
ried out that he would not supply police 
or give police protection to the caretaker 
who was to be putin charge. Captain 
Plunkett denied it, but what had not 
Captain Plunkett denied? He denied 
that he interfered between landlord and 
tenant at all; and he denied this after 
he had sworn to the hilt that he had 
interfered continually and constantly in 
these cases. He denied at first in The 
Times that he had threatened to with- 
draw police protection, but he denied 
nothing else. He did not deny that he 
had asked them to take one year’s rent 
in lieu of three and a-half, to cancel the 
law costs, and to give a clear receipt. 
But in the police court his denials be- 
came so numerous and so complicated 
that the examining counsel was at last 
obliged to tell him that he only remem- 
bered what he had not said, and remem- 
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bered nothing of what he had said. It 
was impossible to hear or to read the 
evidence of Captain Plunkett in the 
police court without coming to the con- 
clusion that in the mental mechanism 
of the gallant Captain there is a screw 
loose, if there is not even a mainspring 
broken. The noble Marquess wants 
another story. I will give it to him. 
I have a letter here from a priest—not 
an anonymous priest, like that of the 
hon. Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson)—the Rev. Father Lacy, of 
Clonakilty. Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman remember the name of Tim 
Hurley? I am astonished the right hon. 
Gentleman makes no sign of assent. 
Nor Micnart Hicks-Beacu assented. ] 

thought so. Well, Captain Plunkett 
visited Clonakilty twice, and this is the 
statement of Father Lacy— 

“To make inquiries regarding Mr. Bennett, 
the landlord, and Tim Hurley, the tenant. He 
also visited Tim’s castle and farm. Tim lives 
in acastle. Captain Plunkett gave instructions 
in my presence and that of the County In- 
spector to write to the landlord, and ask him 
to meet Captain Plunkett. Mr. Carr did so, 
and the meeting came off. Captain Plunkett 
told Mr. Bennett that his rent was a rack- 
rent, and that he would have to give an abate- 
ment, or the police protection which Mr. 
Bennett had for some time enjoyed would be 
withdrawn, and no police would be given for 
the purpose of carrying out the eviction.” 
What does the noble Marquess say to 
that as an example of the dispensing 

wer ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAN D(Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bris- 
tol, W.): Will the hon. Member allow 
me to say that Captain Plunkett denies 
that? The events which since occurred 
prove that he is right. The landlord 
did not make an abatement; police pro- 
tection has been given him ; and Tim 
Hurley was evicted. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have done better to have 
awaited the conclusion of the letter—- 

“Mr. Bennett took a week to consider, and 
at the expiration of the week he wrote declining 
to give the abatement, and the police escort was 
immediately withdrawn, and no police were 
given to aid in evicting Tim Hurley until six 
weeks afterwards, and only when Mr. Bennett 
threatened to bring an action against Mr. 
Smith-Barry, M.P., the High Sheriff of the 
County, who, it appears, is legally responsible 
for carrying out the law.” 

Father Lacy’s letter is at the disposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The noble 
Marquess was not only satisfied that 
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there had been no dispensing power, 
but I think was also satisfied there 
had been no un-Constitutional action. I 
shall respectfully take leave to put to 
him two or three questions. as he 
heard the case of M‘Nally, a Roscom- 
mon farmer, who was in his house one 
night with six or seven of his fellow 
tenants? Some police constables came 
spying about, put their ear to the key- 
hole of the back door, and heard Mr. 
M'‘Nally say, ‘‘ We’ll cripple the land- 
lords yet, please God.” The police 
burst into the house, seized M‘Nally, 
emptied his pockets, presented a re- 
volver at his head, and took them all 
before the landlord—Lord De Freyne— 
and whilst Lord De Freyne, his brother, 
the High Sheriff, and his other brother 
magistrates were endeavouring, in the 
darkness of the night, to fabricate a 
charge against M‘Nally, these unfortu- 
nate farmers were kept waiting in the 
snow outside the landlord’s door. Has 
the noble Marquess heard of what 
—— in the City of Cork, where a 
public meeting was held to protest in 
the case of Hurley; and whilst the 
public meeting was being peaceably 
addressed by a Member of this House, 
the police raided upon the people, and 
brutally batoned them? The Sub- 
Inspector of Police was committed for 
trial by the Local Bench ; but the Crown 
refused to send up a Bill against him to 
the Grand Jury at the Winter Assizes. 
Has the noble Marquess heard of the 
Sligo meeting? Does he know that 
upon the night previous to the day of 
the proclaimed meeting the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Division, the Mayor of the 
town, a Magistrate of the County, anda 
number of the citizens were brutally 
beaten by the police, and the skull of an 
aged gentleman was fractured whilst 
they were waiting on the steps of the 
Town Hall to procure admission to 
their own municipal building, in order 
to hold a consultation? The police of 
Sligo took the same short cut which the 
noble Marquess took about the Phenix 
Park tragedy. What right had the 
Government to proclaim the Sligo meet- 
ing? Reliance had been placed on a 
telegram from one gentleman. It would 
be a strange condition of Constitutional 
right if any gentleman, by choosing to 
write a telegram, could cancel the right 
of public meeting. The notice of the 
meeting I convened stated that the Land 
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Question would be discussed, and also 
the conduct of the Sheriff of Sligo 
for forming an illegal panel. Am I to 
be told, in presence of the fact that at 
the trial it was found that the panel was 
prepared with great irregularities, that 
the Judge had the panel quashed, and 
said that, if the law had been obeyed, 
not one of the names would have ap- 
peared on that panel which actually 
appeared upon it—am I to be told that 
the citizens of Sligo have not a right to 
assemble in public meeting, and to dis- 
cuss these matters? We are told thata 
Liberal Government, some years ago, 
proclaimed a similar meeting. Many 
things have happened since then ; and 
I, for my part, deny the justice of 
debiting Liberal Statesmen in their wise 
maturity with the errors of their early 
days. Is the noble Marquess aware 
of what happened at Glenbeigh—that 
the Sheriff — the functionary of the law 
--was not aliowed to confine himself 
to the execution of the law, bnt after 
he had completed his duties and 
called upon the police to accompany 
him to the scene of the next eviction, 
the police—the paid servants of the 
Imperial taxpayer — had to stand to 
arms and remain upon the spot, and to 

stpone the execution of the Imperial 
aw until the execution of private ven- 
geance and ferocity was completed. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork did 
not make himself clear to the noble 
Marquess, because he said that the ex- 
ercise by the Government of the dispens- 
ing power was demoralizing, and at the 
same time the best that could have been 
done. Both are true. Nothing can be 
more demoralizing from the point of 
view of law than to find the agents and 
Executive of the law endeavouring to do 
by private, unconfessed, and stealthy 
means, which they are ashamed or afraid 
to avow, what they had no opportunity 
of doing by the open and justifiable 
force of law. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary Sane in the wrong 
way. If there was a necessity for sav- 
ing the tenants of Ireland, the proper 
way to do it was by accepting the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork. He 
began too late. He should have begun 
before the brood of evicting landlords 
had commenced to ay up law costs 
against the tenants. He ended too soon. 
He ended just at the time when pressure 
became essential upon that class of land- 
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lords whom he himself denounced at 
Bristol. I say if the right hon. Gentle- 
man were dealing with Englishmen 
instead of Irishmen, if, having carried 
out a policy informally himself, he 
attacked the liberties of other public 
men, from having attempted to carry 
out that policy in public, he would run 
an excellent chance of impeachment. If 
he would save himself from the gravest 
imputations, he ought to be frank with 
this House. It will not do to say that 
he exercised only argument and persua- 
sion; that is beside the question. We 
want to know what arguments he em- 
ployed—what persuasions he used— and 
by the time the right hon. Gentleman 
has informed the House what arrange- 
ments he used, what agents he employed, 
and against what landlords his pressure 
was directed—then, and only then, will 
the House be in a position to judge the 
proper comparison to be made, whether 
from a legal or a moral point of view, 
between tie Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Fast Mayo. We 
are told that the remedies for the ills of 
Ireland are the employment of the people 
and emigration. Tt will be time enough 
to talk about the special employment of 
the people when you condescend to make 
such laws as will allow the people of 
Ireland security for the fruits of their 
labour in their natural employment on 
the land. As for emigration, in the 
course of a generation your policy has 
depleted the population of Ireland in a 
manner unparalleled in modern times. 
You have decimated the people in a 
manner for which there is no parallel in 
the records of famine, of pestilence, or 
of war. The Irish people will not hear 
of emigration until the resources of Ire- 
land have been fully developed, are in- 
telligently applied, and fully taken ad- 
vantage of. The noble Marquess may 
talk of your Colonial and Imperial 
relations; but I tell him that any 
attempt, upon any pretext, to emigrate 
the people of Ireland from their native 
homes will be met, on their part, with a 
most passionate and most fierce opposi- 
tion. We are asked what is our remedy? 
Does anyone doubt our remedy? We 
have asked you to pass a Bill to save 
the tenants in their homes, by enabling 
the constituted Courts to stay evictions 
on payment of half the rent, and you 
refused. Since the Bill of the hon. 
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Member for Cork was rejected, the rents 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Winchester (Colonel Totten- 
ham) have been reduced by 58 per cent. 
I am reminded that although a landlord 
cannot be made good by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Duke of Devonshire has lately 
assented to a very large reduction in the 
rents of his estate, so that although the 
operation of the Land Act in producing 
virtue in that case was slow, it was sure. 
Well, Sir, since the rejection of the hon. 
Member’s Bill, the rents of many tenants 
in Ireland have been reduced by 75 per 
cent; and what will hon. Gentlemen 
think who were misled by condemnations 
of my hon. Friend for only requiring an 
initial deposit of 50 per cent of the rent, 
when I tell them that if the hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for the 

sle of Thanet (Colonel King-Harman) 
—(Cries of ‘‘Order!”1—I am quite in 
Order. I am speaking of an Irish land- 
lord—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ and an hon. 
Memser: “Try it!” ] What will they 
think when I tell them that if that hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had received 50 
per cent of his rent under that Bill, he 
would have obtained 4 per cent over 
the total amount of his present legal 
rents? The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man theMember for Winchester (Colo- 
nel Tottenham) would have received 
8 per cent more than the total amount 
many of his present legal rents, and 
tenants whom I could name would, 
if the Bill had been passed into law, 
have deposited as an initial sum to 
secure themselves from eviction exactly 
double the amount of their existing 
legal rents. Pass the Bill of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork, give the 
tenants security in their homes, allow 
them to go into the Land Courts and 
have their rents fixed upon the basis of 
the actual value of the produce. When 
that is done, proceed as soon as you like 
to extinguish the dual ownership. When 
you have placed the question of the 
basis of a fair and practical rent, then, 
as soon as you like, extinguish the in- 
terest of the landlord; but do not at- 
tempt to do it on the basis of a purchase 
= which wiil be oppressive to the 

rish occupier and perilous to the Trea- 
sury of Great Britain. In this great 
transaction of the settlement of the Irish 
land it is true to say that, however per- 
fect may be the scheme devised, you 
cannot take up the position of making 
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the British Treasury the individual cre- 
ditor and rent collector of 500,000 ten- 
ants—you never can make the settlement 
at all unless you avail yourselves of 
the co-operation and the credit and au- 
thority, which cannot be afforded to you 
by anything but a native Legislature 
in Ireland. For the settlement of the 
Land Question, as for the settlement of 
every other Question in connection with 
Ireland, a native Legislature is indis- 

ensable. We are asked why we do not 

ebate the Home Rule Question. Be- 
cause, Sir, Time—the great teacher—is 
debating effectively for us. Every day 
that passes, every incident that occurs, 
proves more and more the impossibility 
of any fitting and successful government 
of Ireland except by the Irish people; 
and this Ministry, though we may de- 
sire its death—I fear its death will be 
rather premature—gives us reason to 
rejoice in its existence, for every day of 
that existence proves it leading charac- 
teristic to be gross ignorance of Ireland, 
amazing incompetence, and the most ab- 
surd and grotesque presumption. We 
are told by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale, who occupies 
substantially a position of Leader of the 
House—-who, I must say, looks and talks 
a great deal more like a Leader than 
anybody opposite, and who occupies to- 
wards the Prime Minister a position 
somewhat analagous to that which, in 
the declino of a certain French monar- 
chy, was occupied by the Mayor of the 
Palace—we are told by him with one 
breath that we have not properly de- 
bated Home Rule; and in the next that 
it is useless to apply to this House, be- 
cause the majority was elected for the 
purpose of resisting Home Rule. I do 
not cherish the hope that the majority 
of this Assembly will concede the Irish 
demands; but, Sir, Houses pass away 
and the people still remain, and from 
the majority hero I turn with hope and 
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misled by selfish classes and by in- 
terested factions ; but, despite the multi- 
tudinous falsehoods of the time, they 
are at last happily coming to under- 
stand, and, what is better, to feel the 
wrongs and rights of the case of Ire- 
land. They were not responsible in the 
least for the guilt and shame of the mis- 
government of my hapless country— 
they will not now incur that guilt or 
shame. They never had power hefore. 
They have it now. They have learned 
that the misery of the Irish people 
does not advance the well-being of Bri- 
tain, however it may advance the in- 
terests of faction or increase the fortunes 
of aclass. They have learned that the 
subjection of Ireland does not increase 
the freedom of Britain. They have 
learned that the political convulsions of 
Ireland do not promote their own tran- 
quillity. And, Sir, out of the depth of 
this deep conviction I believe that the 
common sense of the British people, re- 
cognizing the justice of the Irish cause, 
and acting upon their sense of justice, 
will add one other free system of do- 
mestic rule to the many which adorn 
and strengthen their great Empire, and 
will thereby bind together in union for 
the first time—in a true union, the only 
real union, that of common interest and 
of mutual regard—two peoples meant by 
nature to be a help and .not a hindrance 
to each other—two peoples nobly quali- 
fied by their gifts of intellect, and by 
the qualities of their nature, to sustain 
and to aid each other in maintaining, 
for all future time, a foremost place 
among the free and prosperous nations 
of the world. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THESS HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I could wish that the whole 
of the hon. Member’s speech had beon 
like its conclusion. I should be the last 
man in the House to quarrel with the 
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the British people. 
the misgovernment of Ireland ; they did 
not continue it ; they did not understand 
it; they did not profit by it. I believe 
from my soul that they will not suffer it 
tocontinue. Guided by him whom you 
all acknowledge to be the greatest of 
your statesmen, the people‘of this coun- 
try cannot fail to come to a just and 
wise conclusion. They have been iong 
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hon. Member’s speech. I may almost 
express a wish that the whole of his 
speech had been couched in an equally 
generous and elevated vein. When the 
hon. Gentleman expresses a wish for 
a union of heart and feeling—when he 
says that the people who inhabit both 
these countries are made to walk together 
in amity and friendship along the path of 
progress, hon. Members on this side of the 
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House will, [am sure, heartily agree with 
him. But when he comes to apply these 
very generous sentiments in practice, how 
very different the tone of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; for he has announced that every 
effort made by the Government, how- 
ever well meant, for the benefit of his 
country, will be met by his countrymen 
with passionate and fierce resistance. 
[Home Rule cries of ‘*No, no!” and 
“* Withdraw!” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I said 
that any scheme of emigration would be 
so met. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that whether we proposed 
any scheme for removing by emigration 
the overcrowded multitudes who cannot 
find the means of sustaining life in Ire- 
land, or whether we endeavoured to pro- 
vide employment by the expenditure of 
British money for those who are now 
toiling in vain, both would be alike re- 
jected. [‘‘No,no!’’] Moreover, through- 
out his speech—which was not one minute 
too long, and to which the House listened 
with that interest which is always ac- 
corded to the hon. Gentleman —there 
was not one step taken by any Govern- 
ment which preceded the present Go- 
vernment, or by the present Govern- 
ment itself, which had not been sub- 
jected by the hon. Member to criticism 
of the most embittered kind. There was 
not a calumny uttered upon any public 
man, although refuted or denied both in 
public and private, by word of mouth 
and by oath, which the hon. Gentle- 
man did not so reiterate. I do not pro- 
pose to follow the hon. Gentleman into 
the voluminous mass of details through 
which he has travelled, nor in his criti- 
cisms of Judge Curran or Captain Plun- 
kett, Those names sound to me some- 
what racy of the soil to which the kon. 
Member is attached; but to say that 
either Judge Curran or Captain Plunkett 
were inefficient officers does not seem 
to me to be a very great compliment 
to pay to his countrymen. I do not 
think that details of the private conduct 
of well-meaning officials are very perti- 
nent to the subject before the House. 
We are here debating the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
which has now been discussed for many 
evenings. That Amendment is based 
on two propositions—one, as was pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
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John Morley), censuring the Govern- 
ment for not having proposed to the 
House a measure in the direction of 
Home Rule; and the other, blaming 
and censuring the Government for its 
administration of Ireland during the 
last few months. I will, with the per- 
mission, of the House, deal with these 
various matters as briefly as I can. 
Now, I trust that I shall be excused for 
not addressing myself on this occasion 
to the question of Home Rule. This 
Government and this House stand here 
pledged and commissioned to resist 
Home Rule. It isa matter that has been 
discussed on 100 platforms, and debated 
over and over again during the existence 
of this present Parliament; and,therefove, 
it seems to me a mere waste of time on 
my part if we were to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the Home Rule theory and 
proposals in this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Ourk is, of course, 
from his point of view, strictly entitled to 
formulate his propositions for Home 
Rule; but we stand upon a totally dif- 
ferent footing, and we are altogether 
outside of that question, inasmuch as 
Home Rule was absolutely rejected by 
the country at the last General Election, 
and therefore we cannot entertain for a 
moment any proposal that tends in that 
direction. Setting aside, therefore, the 
question of Home Rule, I wish to apply 
myself todealing with the criticism which 
hon. Members opposi‘e have passed upon 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their administration of Ireland 
during the last few months, marked, as it 
has been, by the hon. Member for theCity 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), by ‘‘ novel, doubt- 
ful, and un-Constitutional measures.” 
We are by this time, unfortunately, only 
too painfully aware of what is tbe nature 
of the charges which hon. Members 
opposite have brought against us—the 
ew has heard them so often. Hon. 
Members opposite below the Gangway 
allege that the Government have done 
wrong in almost every step theyhave taken 
—they have done wrong in having the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
bound over to be of good behaviour-— 
and in bringing him to trial in the County 
of Dublin for conspiracy. They have 
done wrong in sending General Buller 
and Judge Curran to County Kerry; they 
have done wrong in supporting the 
officers of the law who directed the evic- 
tions at Glenbeigh; they have done 
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wrong in attacking the Plan of Cam- 
paign; and they have done wrong in 
regard to the Sligo meetings. Many of 
these charges have been exhaustively 
dealt with by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland, 
aud I do not propose to go ayain over 
the ground which he has so satisfactorily 
covered. I will, however, with the per- 
mission of the House, deal with a few of 
the charges which have been made 
against us by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. One of the most important 
and material of those charges, which was 
endorsed by the right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fow- 
ler) was that which relates to the pend- 
ing trial of certain persons, including 
some hon. Members of this House. Ido 
not pretend to have the experience of the 
right hon. Member in this House. Iam 
not as good a judge as he is of the 
character of the attack or of the censure 
which it is becoming to direct in this 
House against public constituted bodies ; 
but I must say that I heard with grief 
and pain a right hon. Gentieman in his 
position make an attack by anticipation 
upon a jury whichis not yet empanelled 
or summoned ; and asserting beforehand 
that the trial about to be heard was not, 
and could not be, a fair or a proper one. 
I should have thought that in political 
controversy the right hon. Gentleman 
would have shrunk from what is termed 
in military warfare poisoning the wells, 
and that he would, at all events, have 
waited until the jury were empanelled 
before he attacked them, and would have 
refrained from denouncing the trial as 
unfair until it had been brought toa 
conclusion. Instead of that, the right 
hon. Gentleman has thought fit to quote 
certain expressions made use of in the 
Lobby, and remarks made in con- 
versation outside of this House; and 
upon those expressions and remarks 
he has based his allegation that 
this trial is likely to be an unfair 
one. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork is perfectly right, from his par- 
ticular point of view, in challenging the 
probable action of the jury and of the 
constituted authorities—he has always 
done so, and we naturally expect that he 
will do it again. But we had no right 
to anticipate them, and we ought not to 
be exposed to them from a man like the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who is 
learned in the law, who has had experi- 
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what the practice of a Government is in 
matters of this sort. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman, occupying the position he 
does, stands forward, and, upon the 
foundation of Lobby gossip, and of con- 
versation outside, announces to this 
House and the country that this trial— 
which is not without its importance, al- 
though I think that its importance has 
been somewhat exaggerated—will not, 
in the impression of his friends, and, I 
gather, of himself, be a fair one, I ask 
him in reply why his friends did not 
make good that charge uj on oath in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, when 
they had the opportunity of doing so ? 
When the traversers applied to have the 
trial removed from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to a trial at bar, why did they 
not present affidavits alleging that they 
believed that they would not have a fair 
trial ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
They refused to let us see the books. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They could have 
made an allegation, and they made no 
allegation of the sort ; and it is doubt- 
less very convenient for hon. and right 
hon. Gentleman to get up in this House 
and, sheltered by their Parliamentary 
privilege, to quote the gussip of the 
Lobby; but they shrink from making 
similar statements upon oath in a Court 
of Justice, when their truth can be tried 
and tested. I protest it is hardly deal- 
ing fairly with the constituted authori- 
ties of the country when the traversers 
themselves, who had abundant oppor- 
tunity of making objection, abstained 
from doing so—that we should have 
that charge uttered in the House without 
a slight foundation. | ‘*Oh, oh!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) says the Government had re- 
course to a device in indicting these 

ple in Dublin instead of Galway. 

obody knows better than the right 
hon. Gentleman that the place where 
the conspiracy is hatched is the proper 
place for the trial to take place. It 
is only the exception that a trial for 
conspiracy is held in a place other than 
that in which it is hatched and formed. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): But you chcse the County of 
Dublin instead of the City. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The right hon. 
Gentleman is in too great a hurry. I 
must take the counts of the indictment 
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one by one. It was the duty of the 
Government to prefer the indictment in 
Dublin, and not in Galway. “ But 
oh,” says the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt), ‘‘ you have pre- 
ferred the indictment in the county, and 
not in the city.” In England, it is a 
matter of common law and practice 
with prisoners to be tried in places 
that are both counties and cities to 
change the venue to the county in 
order to get a wider range of juries 
and a larger panel. [Jrontcat cheers. ] 
I hope that hon. Gentlemen who cheer 
in that way do not mean to say by 
that, that the more Irishmen we have 
to try cases the greater is the danger 
of a miscarriage of justice. Do they 
mean to tell the Government, who 
have been described as ignorant, in- 
competent, and presumptuous people, 
that the County of Dublin did not 
contain material for a fair panel ? 
[** Order!” ] I, of course, expected to 
hear attacks made upon Irish juries 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, because it is his practice to make 
such attacks in all cases where his 
friends are concerned. The hon. Mem- 
ber has described the jurors of his 
country as a wretched set of people, 
who are not to be trusted. He speaks 
in the most disparaging terms of jurors 
of the City of Dublin. Not very long 
since, in the course of the Maamtrasna 
debate, the hon. Member said that the 
prisoners were tried in Dublin by a 
packed jury, and that the jurors of the 
City of Dublin were a set of shop- 
keepors, who were mostly dependent 
upon patronage of the Castle for their 
living. These were the terms in which 
the hon. Member spoke of a mixed 


jury. 

Mer. PARNELL (Cork): It was a 
special jury. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Quite true; but 
the point is that it was a jury of the 
City of Dublin, and the hon. Member 
had attacked that jury according to his 
wont as he has attacked every other. 
But I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) will take to 
heart the words of his Colleague (Sir 
William Harcourt), who, on the occasion 
I have referred to, warmly defended 
Irish juries. The right hon. Gentleman 
finds fault with the numbers on the jury 
panel. Does he know how many are on 
the panel at the Old Bailey ? 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he heard the Sclicitor 
General stato that the usual custom in 
Dublin was to put 80 upon the panel, 
eg 250 were put on for this special 
trial. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Solicitor 
General said from 80 to 100 was the 
nutiber usually put upon the panel for 
an Irish county. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: For the 
County of Dublin. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Attorney 
General reminds me that 100 is the 
usual number when a couple of pick- 
pockets are to be tried. [ Cries of “Ob, 
oh!’’} In acase of some importance, 
and one in which, from the circumstances 
of Ireland, absentee jurymen are likely 
to be numerous, a greater panel is re- 
quired. Hon. Members are aware that 
the Press of Ireland contains articles 
which make it necessary that men should 
have no common nerve and firmness to 
discharge the duties of jurymen, and 
the Sheriff—for it is he, and not the 
Crown, who has done this—may think 
it prudent and desirable to put a good 
number of extra names upon the panel. 
Then complaint is made that the Go- 
vernment have not prosecuted any of the 
tenants who have entered into the Plan 
of Campaign. It was the bounden duty 
of the Government to prosecute, at any 
rate, in the first place the chief authors, 
and the most prominent promoters of 
the Plan of Campaign, for this reason— 
that in their judgment the Plan of Cam- 
paign was illegal; that it was mis- 
chievous as well as illegal; and I think 
it is unnecessary for me to add—because 
Iam not at all sure that that ought to 
enter into the consideration of the Go- 
vernment of the day—that it was im- 
moral. Of course I do not expect hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
to with us in that proposition ; 
but I should have thought that right 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite Front 
Bench might have found the decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for Ireland 
a sufficiently authoritative exposition of 
the law for the Government to be bound 
to act upon it. {An hon. Memser: It 
was no decision.| There has been no 
decision upon the point, says an hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway; but 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) was brought before the Court on 
the ground that he had excited peopie to 
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join an illegal eonspiracy, and for that 
he was ordered to be bound over to be 
of good behaviour. The ground upon 
which the hon. Member was condemned 
was that it was an illegal conspiracy. 
What other authority could the Govern- 
ment proceed upon than that of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench? I do not 
quarrel with the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, who says that 
I should disregard this judgment al- 
together. That is perfectly intelligible 
and justifiable on his part. The hon. 
Member says—‘‘I do not care what the 
verdict will be, for it is a verdict ob- 
tained by a mean trick.” He will not 
accept the judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench, because he says it is nothing; 
and he tells us beforehand that the ver- 
dict will have no weight with him. I 
would ask hon. Members if, according 
to the view of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, it is possible for the law to 
be satisfactorily administered ? But do 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite maintain 
that the judgment of tke highest Crimi- 
nal Court in Ireland is not a sufficient 
exposition of what is illegal to enable 
the Government to act? I shall be sur- 
prised to hear that from any responsible 
politician on the other side. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that this Par- 
liament was not bound by law; that it 
was the function of Parliament to re- 
dress all bad laws. That is entirely the 
function of Parliament, and therefore it 
is not going too far to say that this Plan 
of Campaign is mischievous and im- 
moral. The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton), somewhat unguard- 
edly speaking about Irish landlords, 
said that their interest in the land was 
soon to disappear. But while it exists, 
before it disappears, even the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself admits that the landlord 
is a rent-charger; and, therefore, I sup- 
pose the hon. Gentleman will admit, is 
entitled to his rent. On what ground 
was the Land Act passed? On the 
ground that the tenant was not able to 
protect himself; that he was not a free 
agent ; and that, owing to the pressure 
of competition, he was obliged to submit 
to any terms that the landlord chose to 
put upon him. Parliament interfered, 
and said that the rent should be fixed, 
and should be paid by the tenant, or 
otherwise he should go out. Is that a 
in or a contract, or is it not? Can 
y, in spite of the subtleties we 
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have heard in this debate, chiefly from 
Edinburgh and Shoreditch, according to 
the common sense of man, legitimately 
hold that one of two parties to a contract 
can keep all he benetits and gains under 
it, and, claiming to be the judge in his 
own cause, to alter, at his pleasure and 
discretion, the burden of the contract, 
can retain all or a part of what is due 
under the contract to the other party ? 
No sophistry will ever satisfy the people 
of this country that that is a moral ac- 
tion. It is a theory that would destroy 
the whole fabric of social life to hold 
that, because one party to a contract 
finds the price he has to pay is exorbi- 
tant, unreasonable, or excessive, he is to 
reap all the benefits of the contract, 
and, at the same time, to repudiate his 
own share of the bargain. IfI bought 
goods ata price which turned out to be 
excessive, should I not be told it was 
dishonest to keep the goods—as the Irish 
tenant claims to keep his farm—and 
tender the vendor what I choose for the 
price, and if he did not accept it to turn 
round upon him and cover him with 
every sort of abuse, and call him a 
“‘Cromwellian scoundrel?’’ ‘The real 
merit of the Plan of Campaign is that it 
can be used to coerce the landlord, so that 
he will get no rent at all if he evicts a 
single tenant. But it also coerces the 
tenants by getting hold of their money 
as a pledge. That is made perfectly 
plain by the utterances of hon. Gentle- 
men themselves. What did the hon. 
Member for East Mayo say at Wood- 
ford? He said— 

** But, if you mean to fight really, you must 
put the money aside for two reasons—first of 
all because you want means to support the 
men who are hit first; and, secondly, bevause 
you want to prohibit traitors going behind your 
back. There is no way to deal with a traitor 
except to get his money under lock and key; 
and if you find that he pays his rent and be- 
trays the organization, what will you do with 
him? I will tell you what to do with him ? 
Close upon his money, and use it for the organi- 
zation. I have always opposed outrages. This 
is a legal plan, and it is ten times more effective. 
You make the man lodge his rent with the 
trustees; and if he betrays you, you can pin 
him to the extent of the money he has lodged, 
und use it to help the men who are evicted.” 
United Jreland, an authority which hon. 
Members will hardly dispute, in an 
article, says— 

“‘The tenantry upon a rack-rented estate 
give the best of all hostages of their sincerity 
to each other and to the landlord by lodging 
their refused rents in an estate fund which 
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garnishee orders cannot capture, and which 
will be available for the support of those whom 
the landlord may pick out to make examples 
of.”” 

Then it says— 

‘The landlord will have the consolation of 
knowing that the more examples he makes, the 
deeper he will be eating into the fund which 
represents his own rents. Nota pound of the 
money will be, under the terms of the trust, 
available for law costs, which are in any shape 
simply a war indemnity to the landlords. The 
fund will be wholly an insurance fund against 
eviction.”’ 
The hou. Member for the Harbour Divi- 
sion of Dublin (Mr. T. C. Harrington) 
used expressions even more fervid than 
those I have just been quoting. He 
said a plan was before the country by 
which the tenants could fight the land- 
lords with the landlords’ money. Those 
extracts show, as plainly as it is possible 
anything could show, that those Mem- 
bers who suppose that this trust fund 

ever going to be paid to the landlords 
are under a delusion. It is a fund which 
is as it has been called, an insurance fund 
against evictions by which the landlords 
are to be fought; and it is said in some 
of the speeches addressed to the tenants 
that they will be better off if evicted 
than they would be upon their farms, 
and the salt of this is that they would be 
living out of the landlords’ money. Then 
there is the other aspect of this—the 
traitors who pay their rents behind the 
backs of their fellow-conspirators. There 
is that ingrained sense of honesty in the 
Irish tenants that makes it necessary 
to coerce them against following their 
honest instincts and paying their debts. 
Hon. Members were not content with 
the device of ‘closing upon the moneys,”’ 
as the hon. Member for East Mayo 
said. Language of a more cautiously 
persuasive kind was used by the hon. 
Member for West Kerry (Mr. E. Har- 
rington). He said— 

‘* Wher they found what was a reasonable 
offer for them to make they should do that and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, and they should not 
spare, so far as execration and avoiding him 
went, the man who broke the ring; he wasa 
traitor to his kind, but they need not hurt his 
life or limb. He himself ”’— 

That is, the hon. Member for West 
Kerry— 

“would not soil his hands with the man’s 
blood; but he did not believe they would have 
such among them when once they stood toge- 
ther. When once they gave proof that they 
were determined, they would have very few 
scoundrels among them.”’ 
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Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must be wandering in a maze 
of I.L.P.U. literature. I never used 
those words. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
Read the shorthand notes. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not got 
the shorthand notes of the words. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Your Go- 
vernment has. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Might I by pos- 
sibility have made a confusion between 
the hon. Member for West Kerry and 
his brother, the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin ? 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow me to say 
that I am not my brother’s keeper! and 
I again deny that I used those words, 
or any which could by possibility be 
mistaken for them. [‘ Withdraw, with- 
draw!’] 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I accept at once 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
West Kerry that he did not use the lan- 
guage I have attributed tohim. I am 
sorry I cannot give the authority on 
which the quotation is founded. I think 
it is a convenient publication which has 
been put into my hands. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) (who had just entered the 
House): I understand the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has quoted words 
which I am alleged to have spoken. 
Perhaps he will do me the justice to re- 
peat the words? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will, with 
pleasure. [The right hon. Gentleman 
having again read the quotation, ] 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I beg to 
say that not one word of that have I 
ever uttered. There is not the shadow 
of a foundation for the allegation that 
I made any speech which can possibly 
bear any resemblance as to that quoted, 
nor did I speak on the subject referred 
to in it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am extremely 
glad that both hon. Members have been 
able to deny having used the words. I 
must confess it would not have added to 
their reputations if they had used them. 
I am perfectly ready to accept the dis- 
claimers ; but the other quotations which 
I have read, the correctness of which is 
not disputed, show distinctly that it is 
part and parcel of this Plan of Cam- 
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paign, that by getting hold of the money 
of the tenant the so-called trustee may 
exercise such an amount of pressure 
upon the tenant as will prevent him 
paying his rent. That seems to me to 
be an immoral ingredient of this Plan 
of Campaign. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork is chiefly responsible for hav- 
ing introduced into the public life of Ire- 
land those singular comments in which 
the plainest obligations of every-day 
life are treated as no longer binding. 
because they are hard to fulfil. Sir, I 
was charged by the hon. Member for 
Belfast with having uttered words of a 
poetic kind, of which I am now, and 
always was—even in my younger days 
—quite incapable. I have always 
thought—and I think now—that the 
Irish rebel who levies war on Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen is a perfectly intelligible 
person historically. I think there are 
reasons in the history of Ireland which 
may well account for such a character ; 
he is an anachronism in my judgment; 
but he is a respectable anachronism. 
But, Sir, for those petty pilferers of the 
Plan of Campaign who run away with 
money which admittedly belongs to the 
landlords, even by the partial and biassed 
decision of the tenant himself; and 
which, according to the statement of the 
authors of the Plan, is the last farthing 
the tenant can afford to pay—to run 
away with that money, and leave the 
tenant still liable for his debts—for con- 
duct such as that I have the most deter- 
mined opposition, with no respect and 
no pity at all. I protest against the 
authors of this Plan of Campaign being 
called our political enemies, and I assert 
that about those prosecutions against 
them there is nothing political. Those 
persons are, if I may use popular 
language, engaged in a “ring” in 
which it was attempted to ‘ bear” 
the land; they mean to reduce rents 
slice by slice, as we were told, in the 
noted quotation which has not been 
denied, and this is simply to call it by 
its proper name—a conspiracy to de- 
fraud. Do not let us be told about poli- 
tical opponents. Politics have nothing 
to do with it; this is simply a question 
of honesty in common life. Sir, it is not 
only those points to which I have drawn 
the attention of the House upon which 
I base this proposition; it struck me 
that through every speech from every hon. 
Member below the Gangway there ran 
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this assumption—namely, that in Ire- 
land rights of property in land and the 
ordinary rights of property are crimi- 
nal; that is the assumption which runs 
through every speech of theirs. When 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), for instance, addressed the 
House, he told us that it was a disgrace 
for an English soldier to assist in evic- 
tions. What is the assumption that lies 
at the bottom of all such statements ? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
himself said that all Irish title to land 
was based on conspiracy and illegality ; 
but will right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench endorse 
any such a declaration and doctrine as 
that? Are they prepared to say that 
land in Ireland is held by a title so 
vicious that anybody is entitled to resist 
that title and dispossess the landlord ? 
Will they go on to say that inveterate 
and hopeless pauperism—total inability 
to pay rent or to satisfy their legal vbli- 
gations—gives a title to the tenants, and 
that you are not to disturb them because 
they cannot pay? It was most melan- 
choly, to my mind, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo told us how very poor 
was the population, and how deserted 
were the districts he described. But did 
the hon. Member ever take the trouble 
to consider to what extent those districts 
had become rich because they were de- 
populated; and how far the others re- 
mained poor because the unhappy pea- 
sants, with whom we sympathize as 
much as you, found the land could not 
support them? Do you suppose that 
we Englishmen have not got hearts as 
completely open as yours are to the 
sufferings of the Irish tenants? Do 
you think we do not sympathize with 
the victims of those cruel economical and 
physical laws which have passed over so 
many unhappy villages in Ireland just 
as a harrow passes over a field, crushing 
it as it goes? Do you not think that 
the tears you shed so copiously are some- 
what venomous tears? You indulge 
your hatreds under the cover of hu- 
manity. We do not follow your ex- 
ample in that. I claim on behalf of the 
Government, and on behalf of hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, that it is 
not want of sympathy with the impo- 
verished tenant in Ireland, who is re- 
duced to a condition in which he cannot 
pay his rent nor fulfil his obligations— 
it is not want of sympathy that makes 
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us say that it is impossible to give him, 
in these circumstances, a greater right 
as against the landlords than he now 
possesses ; and that it is impossible for 
him to hold property when he can fulfil 
none of the obligations belonging to it. 
The attitude of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and his friends is in- 
telligible, but the attitude of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is much more inte- 
resting. We have had from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) not much guidance 
in the course of this debate. He would 
express no opinion about the Plan of 
Campaign, except that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had caused it. The noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), in the massive 
and masculine speech which he delivered 
last night, gave the true ring, and a 
sound about which there is no mistake. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) took 
refuge in the statement that he would 
not defend the Plan of Campaign. I 
commend this to the notice of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite. Do 
they not know that right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, while using this soft 
and mild language—{ An hon. MEMBER: 
‘*Soft soap !’’ ]—in their hearts detested 
the principles and abhorred the practices 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
They will not say so, for reasons ex- 
plained by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale last night; but 
let hon. Members below the Gangway 
draw the inevitable conclusion from these 
lame apologies—if apologies they can be 
called—for the Plan of Campaign. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) has re- 
course to a tu quoque. It is not, how- 
ever, the tu guogue of the hon. Member 
for Cork, who went back to the confis- 
cations of Cromwell and William III. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle fell foul of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Belfast (Mr. De Cobain), 
who had written an incitement to some 
crime ; and, consequently, that absolved 
the right hon. Gentleman from the ne- 
cessity of condemning the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) has still to enlighten us. I know 
that from him we shall have an emphatic 
condemnation of the scheme—not a halt- 
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ing apology, but an emphatic condemna- 
tion of a scheme and system in Ireland 
whichruns counter to every opinion which 
he has ever proclaimed in this House. I 
do not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
will say that the Plan of Campaign is 
the Apostolic successor of any preceding 
attempt in Ireland, for you cannot con- 
nect the Apostles with anything so dis- 
creditable. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) also has not told 
us—in this House at least—his view of 
the Plan of Campaign. Both his ad- 
mirers and his opponents have felt a 
little uneasy about that right hon. Gen- 
tleman of late. But he appears to us to 
resemble that lady who, ‘‘while saying 
she would ne’er consent, consented ;” 
and we do not know whether, under the 
blandishments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, his consent 
will not be given. I myself believe that 
he will, upon all this Irish Question, be 
perfectly sound and true to the prin- 
ciples he has always maintained. I do 
not think we make allowance enough 
for the fact that he has got his con- 
tingent below the Gangway to deal 
with also. Upon this subject of the 
Plan of Campaign he also has given 
the true ring, and has condemned it 
most emphatically. If this be so, on 
what grounds are hon. Members opposite 
going to vote for the Amendment? If 
they vote for it they will be adopting 
the doctrines of the Plan of Campaign. 
They will be adopting the doctrine that 
landlordism is a crime; they will be 
adopting the doctrine that pauperism 
gives a title to property; they will be 
adopting the doctrine that it is fair to 
combine in order to induce men to neg- 
lect and evade their legal obligations; 
and they will also be adopting the doc- 
trine that legal rights are not to be en- 
forced by the Government except on 
their discretion, and that the Govern- 
mentcan pick and choose the casesand the 
occasions when it is estimable and praise- 
worthy to enforce legal rights. I shall 
be very much surprised to hear from the 
responsible Members of the Opposition 
such doctrinesasthose. I maintain that 
it would be the gravest dereliction of 
duty on the part of the Government if, 
because it detests the conduct of a par- 
ticular man as being cruel and unjust, it 
should take upon itself to say—‘‘ We 
will not enforce the law in your case. 
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To do a great right we will do a little 
wrong. Although the law has awarded 
you a right, yet because we think your 
conduct has been harsh and cruel, we 
will not assist you in getting that which 
the law entitles you to.” If the Go- 
vernment were capable of such conduct 
as that, we should deserve impeachment. 
Therefore, I implore the House not to 
censure us for doing that which we were 
bound in duty to do—not to censure us 
for enforcing rights which we were 
bound to enforce, and which we could 
not help enforcing. At any rate, our 
course is clear. We have striven, and 
we shall continue to strive, to prevent 
the spread and success of this organized 
combination to defeat the law. 1 think 
we have not been wholly unsuccessful 
already. I believe that the present con- 
duct of the Government, in meeting this 
Plan of Campaign at once by all the re- 
sources which the law affords us, has 
been successful in checking its growth. 
And I believe that if we persevere in 
that course the House will support us, 
and we shall succeed still more com- 
pletely. That the House will support us 
I feel very little doult, for the House of 
Commons will know that law and order, 
and the enforcement of established 
rights, are the only foundations of civi- 
lized society, and that it will not be de- 
terred from taking that course because 
the harsh name of ‘‘ coercion” is used. 
It never is coercion to punish and re- 
dress crime; still less will the House be 
deterred by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork from enter- 
ing on the stern path of duty, in order 
to maintain law and order in every part 
of this country. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) spoke 
with his usual eloquence on the subject 
of the Amendment; but I think that he 
hardly sufficiently dwelt on the ex- 
tremely mild character of my hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Parnell) proposition, the 
chief object of which is to point out that 
in those districts of Ireland where 
reasonable reductions have been made 
in rents by the landlords, there is less 
trouble than usual to contend against, 
and that nothing whatever has been 
done there which calls for repressive 
measures on the part of the Government 
such as those they are contemplating at 
the present moment. I may instance 
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this. The constituency forms a very 
large portion of the County of Galway, 
which is now, and has been lately, so 
much before the public. We have no 
sericus crime there, and a good many of 
the landlords have made some reduc- 
tions, although I cannot say that they 
are very largeones. The district at the 
present moment may fairly, I think, 
congratulate itself on being at least 
sufficiently peaceable not to call for any 
of those extreme measures which the 
Government are now contemplating, and 
which the Home Secretary has defended. 
I must congratulate one Member of the 
Government—I do not know whether it 
is the First Lord of the Treasury, or 
the Secretary to the Treasury, but there 
is always supposed to be one Member of 
the Government who arranges the Minis- 
terial speakers—I must congratulate 
that Gentleman upon having conceived 
the capital notion of putting up the 
Home Secretary. As a great deal 
turned upon the question of challenging 
practically the whole of the Catholic 
jurors at Sligo, it was a capital idea to 
put up a Catholic. The Government, 
therefore, put up the Catholic Home 
Secretary, who was prepared to ‘‘ go 
the whole hog.”” The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman only omitted one 
point. He should have justified the 
language of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Colonel Saun- 
derson), who last night compared the 
Catholic Primate of Ireland to Friar 
Tuck. I think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have shown how com- 
pletely he goes with the Government in 
these matters, if he had defended that 
comparison on the part of the hon. and 
gallant Member. However, even the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
eloquence will hardly induce the House, 
after the magnificent speech we had last 
night from the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler), tothinkthatit is a per- 
fectly right thing in a Catholic county to 
exercise the practically unlimited power 
of challenge which the Crown possesses 
in such a way as to strike off in most of 
the cases tried all the Catholic jurors. 
The reason why we object to the pro- 
ceedings of the Crown in reference to 
the trial which is to take place in Dublin 
next week is, that we are almost afraid 
that, with some slight exceptions, the 
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course followed in Sligo will be pursued 
in Dublin. I say some slight exceptions, 
because there will be a few Catholics 
so identified in interest with the Go- 
vernment that they will be safe men; 
and the reason why we complain of 
the trial having been transferred to 
Dublin County is that the prosecuting 
counsel will go through the panel in 
the same way as was done at Sligo; 
but will leave upon the jury a few 
Catholics who are closely identified by 
property with the governing class. I 
speak on this subject with some experi- 
ence. WhenI was first returned for my 
county, I was criminally prosecuted on a 
charge of having intimidated the voters 
at the election. The allegation was, of 
course, that I had obtained votes by in- 
timidation. Severalclergymen and others 
were prosecuted at the sametime. Well, 
our whole fear was that the prosecuting 
counsel would strike all the Catholics off 
the panel. We knew we were perfectly 
innocent; and we said that as long as 
they left some of the Catholics on the 
jury, as long as we had a fair trial, we 
did not care. We knew that with a fair 
jury we had a good case, and we were 
prepared to go on the merits. On the 
other hand, we felt that if the Crown 
went through the panel and struck out 
all the men except those who were known 
to be hostile to everything popular, we 
were, to a certain extent, in a doubtful 
position. I refer to this matter merely 
to show the House why we are so anxious 
to have a fair jury struck in Dublin next 
week. We do not ask that there should 
be no challenges whatever; but thatthere 
should only be challenges where the 
men on the jury list are identified in any 
particular way with one side or the 
other. Well, Sir, I do not intend to 
deal with the whole of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but I 
regard this question of the course of 
procedure in Dublin next week as of 
great importance ; the more so, because 
I was once in a position in which the 
principles nowinvolved applied to myself. 
There is one point on which I should like 
to set the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man right. I am sure he knows a great 
deal about affairs in Dublin, and a great 
deal about the law; but he knows very 
little about the soil of Ireland. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
the House whether it was not the case 
that the soil of Ireland was poor on 
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account of the congested population in 
some districts, and because the people 
were crowded upon the land. That is, 
however, absolutely the reverse of the 
fact. The lands which have been de- 
pepenins are not rich because they have 
een so dealt with. It is notorious that 
Meath and other counties which are prac- 
tically depopulated at the present mo- 
ment, have always possessed the richest 
soils in Ireland; whereas in Kerry and 
other counties which are over-populated, 
the land has always been poor, and it 
owes any richness, suck as it is, which 
it possesses to the exertions of the popu- 
lation residing upon it. As I have said, 
Sir, it is not my intention to go at any 
length into the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I rose chiefly 
on account of some observations which 
were made about my conduct respecting 
some evictions many years ago by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Captain McCalmont). I think, Sir, it 
would be better in these cases if the 
ordinary courtesies of the House were 
observed, and that some notice should 
be given when a statement respecting 
the personal conduct of a Member, and 
which that Member cannot possibly ex- 
pect, is to be made. I could not have 
expected that the observations I refer to 
would have been made, because the 
whole of the events to which they related 
were so well known, and were freely 
discussed years ago. It would have 
been as weil, under the circumstances, 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
should have given me some intima- 
tion that he intended to make an 
attack upon me. I have given the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman notice that 
I intended to refer to the subject this 
evening. I may say that it is very easy 
to distort charges, and to make false 
ones appear like true, in the absence of 
the person attacked, and it is easy to 
make it very difficult for his friends to 
be able, on the spur of the moment, to 
give a categorical denial to a statement 
in which there is some truth, but which 
is made in such a way as to convey a 
totally false impression to the House. 
The hon. and gallant Member charged 
me with having made certain evictions 
onatownland. I do not think he gave 
the name of the townland, but 1 am 
speaking in his hearing and I will give 
it. The name is thoroughly well-known 
throughout the whole of Ireland. It is 
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Portcarn. From the way in which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman put the 
case, the occurrence might have taken 
place only a few years ago. As a 
matter of fact, however, the whole of the 
circumstances were practically closed 15 
yearsago. I cannot go into the whole of 
the facts of the case, but I will put the 
matter in this way to the House. The 
case was written about more than any- 
thing else for six months in Ireland. 
Hundreds of leading articles were pub- 
lished in the newspapers on both sides, 
and the placards issued against me were 
sworn to number over 100,000. Of 
course, there was a contested election 
going on at the time, and the case was 
thoroughly threshed out. The result 
was that I had four-fifths of the 
landlords of the county against me; 
and at the poll I had, at the very 
least, four-fifths of the tenants — 

robably five-sixths—with me. The 

on. and gallant Gentleman made 
a serious of statements every one of 
which was calculated to convey a false 
impression. I do not deny that there 
were evictions on the townland, but 
every one of the tenants evicted was put 
back again—not on the same land, but 
on other land not far away. I may say 
that every fact which the hon. and 
gallant Gentieman stated was not abso- 
lutely false, but was as false as any 
statement I have ever heard made in the 
House of Commons. I was, in the first 
instance, at a loss to account for the 
attack which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman made upon me, andI thought 
that he was simply attacking me as a 
Member of a particular Party. I did 
not know the hon. and gallant Member, 
and I had no idea how it was he knew 
anything about me, for Antrim is a 
long way from Galway. But by chance 
I took up The Parliamentary Companion, 
and what did I find? I discovered that 
the owner of an estate situated quite 
close to this townland was Mr. James 
Martin, of Ross, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s grandfather, and a most 
bitter opponent of mine during the elec- 
tion to which I have alluded. I will do 
Mr. James Martin the justice to say 
that he opposed me at the election be- 
cause he thought I was doing too much 
for the tenants and putting false notions 
into their heads. I may say that I do 


not, as a rule, attack men about the 
management of their property. I have 
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done a good deal towards bringing about 
changes in the law and giving justice to 
the tenants, but the means I have adop- 
ted have not involved attacks upon 
neighbouring landlords. But when 
the grandson of a_ neighbouring 
owner comes forward in this House 
and makes statements whick contain just 
enough colour to deceive hon. Members 
as to the real facts, I think I am entitled 
to reply. I say, then, that, without ex- 
ception, Mr. James Martin was looked 
upon as the hardest landlord in the 
county, and as over-renting his tenants 
very largely. Since the time I have been 
speaking of, he has hadthe mostunhappy 
contests with his tenants, and the property 
has been a most miserable one. His 
grandson now comes forward and attacks 
me. I shall not say anything more on 
the subject. I would never pose in this 
House as a good landlord, and do not 
pretend to be better than my class. I 
do not profess to be a bit better than an 
ordinary landlord. I have always said 
to my constituents, ‘‘ Do not return me, 
because I may be a good landlord ; re- 
turn me for my political opinions.” 
Well, Sir, the Government are prosecu- 
ting my Friends, because it is said they 
have held up landlords to execra- 
tion. That is just what the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Captain 
McCalmont) has done to me; but he will 
not be tried, because he can claim the 
privilege of the House of Commons. 
The hon. and gallant Member says that 
all the landlords in Antrim are agreed 
about Nationalism except one, and he 
attacks that one as an extremely bad 
landlord. The hon. and gallant Member 
talks of rents having been raised 40 per 
cent. Why, Sir, in some parts of Ire- 
land they would laugh at that. I do 
not suppose that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s grandfather contented him- 
self with a rise of 40 per cent; perhaps 
200 per cent would be nearer the mark. 
Well, I have given my answer to the 
attack made upon me. I hope that people 
in Ireland will remember that 1 have 
never attempted to pose as a good land- 
lord, although I do not think I am 
worse than ordinary landlords. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says I am 
much worse. Well, the people have 
elected me five times in my present con- 
stituency, and that isa tolerably good 
answer to such a statement, for there 
are not so many good landlords to elect. 
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I hope it will be remembered that if I 
have brought the name of a property- 
owner before the House of Commons, 


I have only done so because I have been 
attacked by that Gentleman’s near 
relative. I have only replied to what 


has been said about me, and I would 
warn the hon. and gallant Member that 
he had better look at home and try to 
defend his immediate relatives than 
make attacks upon others. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : If all 
the speeches which proceed from hon. 
Members sitting below the Gangway 
opposite were as moderate as the one to 
which we have just listened, I think, 
Sir, that a much deeper effect would be 
made bythem upon the House. We have, 
however, this evening heard language 
of a very different character—language 
constituting a violent attack upon the 
Government, from the lips of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
I will attempt to deal with one or two 
of the arguments which that hon. Mem- 
ber used to the House in support of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). The hon. Member 
for West Belfast said that the law was 
defective and oppressive, and that it 
was the duty of Members of the House 
of Commons to obtain its repeal. I 
thoroughly agree on that point with the 
hon. Member. It is the duty of everyone 
who thinks a law is oppressive to do his 
best to obtain its repeal. But I ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, do they think that 
the proper course to pursue, in order to 
obtain the repeal of a law, is to break 
the law? Ought they not to try and 
carry out their intentions by lawful 
methods? I think that Gentlemen who 
follow the lead of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) are hardly sufficiently in- 
doctrinated with the principles of the 
National League to approve of any other 
principle. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast went on to say that the Plan of 
Campaign was necessary, and therefore 
it was not immoral. That was a very 
extraordinary argument to advance, and 
we have only to apply it to one or two 
eases which occur in daily life, to see 
how absurd it is. I have the privilege 
of belonging to a very honourable pro- 
fession, but it is not very well paid, and 
its members find it difficult, in early 
life, to obtain briefs. It is part of our 
practice, and very necessary for success, 
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to take Chambers in the Temple, and 
these are rather expensive. If we follow 
the reasoning of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, as chambers are necessary 
to us, and we cannot at the beginning of 
our professional life earn enough money 
to pay the rents of them; we shall be 
justified in refusing to pay those rents, 
and we shall have the support of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast if we 
act upon his arguments and pursue that 
illegal course. Referring to the Dillon 
estate, the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) 
said that thousands of people had been 
saved by the action of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. I think that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
referred to the same matter in intro- 
ducing this Amendment, and I believe 
that reference has been made to the 
same alleged action of the Plan of Cam- 
paign by other speakers. This would 
lead the House to believe that if the 
Plan of Campaign had not been carried 
out on the Dillon estate, terrible suffer- 
ing would have ensued there and unex- 
ampled horrors would have been per- 
petrated. I have it, however, on an 
authority upon which I can implicitly 
rely—the authority of the agent of the 
estate—that before the arrival of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) and Mr. O’Brien upon the pro- 
perty, several hundreds of the very 
poorest of the tenants had paid all their 
rents without any pressure and without 
any abatement. Will hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite rise in their places now to support 
the action of the Plan of Campaign. 
[A ery of ** Yes” from the Home Rule 
Benches.| And will they support the 
language used by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, when he said he had not 
interfered in any case whatever, unless 
he had satisfied himself of the justice 
of that case? [An hon. Memper: “I 
do not believe one word.’”’] Well, there 
are some Gentlemen with whom, I re- 
gret to say, it is impossible to argue. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast went 
on to speak of the question of the Joint 
Stock Banks in Ireland, and he referred 
to the extreme poverty of Ireland, as 
contrasted with the riches we possess in 
England. I know perfectly well that 
to our misdirected policy in the past 
much of the misery of Ireland is to be 
traced; but I will put some figures be- 
fore the House which will show that 
during the years between 1881 and 
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1885 there has been some increase in 
the material prosperity of the country. 
While there was a decrease of £60,320 
in the deposits in Trustee Savings Banks 
in Ireland during those years, the de- 
posits in the Post Office Savings Banks 
increased by £669,000, and the deposits 
in the Bank of Ireland and Joint 
Stock Banks showed an increase of 
£951,780. Thus there was a total in- 
crease of the deposits in Irish banks, 
between 1881 and 1885, amounting to 
£1,560,460. I now turn to some other 
figures, and I find that the Irish ten- 
ants in the same period received some- 
thing like £1,100,000 in the sweep- 
ing away of arrears, and that reduc- 
tions of rent were granted amounting 
to £511,000. It is a curious fact that 
if hon. Gentlemen will put these figures 
together, they will find that the sum re- 
ceived by the tenants during the period 
I have mentioned in reductions of rent 
and the sweeping away of arrears 
amounted to within a very few thou- 
sand pounds of the sum they deposited 
in the banks of Ireland. Let me state 
one other fact, to show how the material 
prosperity of the country has increased 
in recent years. There is, I believe, 
nothing that shows us more plainly the 
increase or decrease in the material 
prosperity of a nation than the state of 
the houses in the country. In 1841 the 
Census Commissioners took a Census of 
the inhabited houses in Ireland. They 
divided them into four classes ; the lst, 
consisting of the better-class houses in 
the towns; the 2nd, of good farm- 
houses; the 3rd, of mud cabins with 
three or four rooms and windows; and 
the 4th, of mud cabins with no windows 
and only one room. Well, I find that 
whilst between 1871 and 1881 there 
was a total decrease of over 47,000 in 
the number of the inhabited houses in 
Treland, the whole of that decrease was 
in the 4th, or lowest class of all. The 
figures were these. In the 4th class 
there was a decrease of 115,110, but in 
the 3rd class there was an increase of 
27,349; in the 2nd class there was an 
increase of 34,581, and the Ist class an 
increase of 5,808. I think that any 
hon. Gentlemen who are acquainted 
with the economical aspect of the 
country will agree with me that such 
an increase as that in the number of 
better-class houses shows a considerable 


improvement in the material prosperity 
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of the people. I do not think that there 
is any other point in connection with the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast that I need deal with except 
one, and that is in reference to the al- 
leged great fall in prices. We all of us 
agree, and we all deplore, that there has 
been a great and unexampled fall in 
prices. As long ago as the General 
Election of 1885, in the address I issued 
to my constituents, I remarked upon 
the dreadful depression which had 
fallen upon the agricultural interests 
of England and Ireland. We all recog- 
nize the existence of that depression. 
But hon. Gentlemen bring these cases 
before us, and they do not put them in 
a fair light. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast based his case upon four 
articles of consumption only—namely, 
butter, pork, beef and mutton, which 
have all fallen in price. He said no- 
thing, however, about oats, or about 
barley, or about flax, or about potatoes. 
Were we to form our judgment as to 
the condition of agriculture in England 
solely upon the fall in the price of 
wheat, we should be guilty of no 
greater absurdity than the hon. Mem- 
ber stands convicted of in basing it in 
Ireland merely upon the prices of butter, 
beef, pork, and mutton. But there is 
another point to be considered. In re- 
gard to the question of butter, how is it 
that at the present moment Irish butter 
fetches a lower price than Dutch, Danish, 
or Normandy, or any other butter in the 
market? I ask hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site what is the reason for it. They 
know perfectly well that it is because 
the Irish farmer will not take the 
trouble to make good butter, and be- 
cause he sends over what he does make 
very badly packed to this country. Itis, 
as a rule, packed so badly, that when it 
arrives in England it is in a very poor 
condition, and cannot fetch a high price. 
Let the Irish farmer take a lesson from 
the foreigners, and learn their methods 
of butter-making and butter-packing, 
and I think we shall soon see that im- 

rtant branch of Irish industry ex- 

ibiting great improvement. The same 
thing applies to the state of agricuiture 
generally in Ireland. Take the case of 
cattle. In Ireland, stock has deterio- 
rated in quality to an almost unprece- 
dented extent. Why isthat? Is it not 
the fact that the Irish landlord, who has 
been in the habit of providing good sires 
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for improving the stock of the country, 
does not now, whatever the reason, pro- 
vide that means of improving the stock ? 
In regard to farming generally, is it not 
well known that the system in use in 
Ireland is of the most primitive cha- 
racter? Has a farmer in Ireland any 
knowledge of the rotation of crops, or 
of the best methods of improving the 
soil? Not one atom of attention does 
the Irish farmer bestow on either. Then, 
Sir, have those who come here and ask 
us to hand over to them the government 
of Ireland, held out any encouragement 
or any inducement to the Irish tenants 
to practise industry and thrift and to 
improve their system of farming? No; 
not one. I have searched their speeches, 
and not one instance of such advice do I 
find. If I am not wearying the House, 
I should like to refer for one moment to 
the speech delivered in this debate by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley). The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that we 
on this side of the House had been 
guilty of sermonizing and of lecturing the 
Irish Members, and that he considered 
this was a course which, in the future, 
we should not pursue. Then he went 
on to say that there was something in 
the temper and the frame of mind of 
Irish tenants which prevented them 
buying their holdings. It is perfectly 
evident to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
men cannot have bestowed that amount 
of attention on the utterances made by 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite, as a Gentleman holding his dis- 
tinguished position, and one who is 
regarded as an authority upon the Irish 
Question, ought to have done. Had he 
done so, the right hon. Gentleman would 
have found in those speeches a very 
good reason why hon. Members on this 
side of the House should censure the 
followers of the hon. Member for Cork, 
and why the tenants in Ireland will not 
buy their holdings. Let me just read 
one passage. In order to save hon. 
Gentlemen opposite from any anxiety, 
I will give the name of the paper from 
which I took it, and the date. The 
speech was quoted in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of the 15th of November. This 
is what the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) told the tenantry of Ire- 
land— 

‘* The National League intended to lay down 
a law, wherever it had power, that no estate 
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shall be bought on which tenants have been 
evicted, until every tenant evicted since 1879 
had been put back in his holding. On the 
estates where the rents were rack-rents, they 
should allow no man to sell his interest; for 
the man who sold his interest in a rack-rented 
estate, and allowed a man of means, a man of 
trade, to come in, was one of the tenants’ 
greatest enemies.” 


Well, Sir, I should have thought that 
to have a man of means on an estate 
would have been an advantage to it; 
but hon. Gentlemen opposite have such 
extraordinary ideas of political economy 
that it is always impossible to know 
what views they will next express. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle was delivered in 
such funereal tones, and couched in such 
a melancholy strain, that it reminded 
me of a poem of Edgar Poe, and I 
thought of the lines— 
“Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me— 

truly, I implore!”’ 

Quoth the Raven, “* Nevermore.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman asked if it 
was not possible for politicians to rise 
above the exigencies of Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman had only to turn 
to his left to find out whether this was 
possible, for there sat within a few feet 
of him a distinguished statesman (the 
Marquess of Hartington) who has shown 
to all the world that it is possible for 
a man to profer his Country to his Party. 
I think the House will agree with me 
when I describe him in the words of 
Horace as— 

“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor pravu jubentium 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John 
Morley) on his arrival the other day in 
Newcastle, where he felt himself, I sup- 
pose, like the familiar barn-door fowl, 
on his own particular spot, indulged in 
a lusty crow. He asked—‘‘ Where is the 
Unionist Party? Their alliance is crumb- 
ling away.” I think the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale has 
shown us that their alliance is stronger 
than ever, and is being more firmly ce- 
mented day by day. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) said, in 
those eloquent terms which we all of us 
admire, that time was on the side of 
those who are with him. Yes, time, 
perhaps, is on your side, but we have 
education upon ours. [ Laughter.) Hon. 
Gentlemen laugh at that which is the 
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most educated city in the whole of the 
world ? Is it not London? What is the 
most educated spot in the whole of Lon- 
don? St. George’s. | Renewed laughter. | 
I would advise hon. Gentlemen who 
laugh to improve their historical know- 
ledge, and to study Macaulay. Yes, 
education is on our side, and as time 
goes on, time gives way to education. 
Education gains upon time, and the 
more the masses are educated to under- 
stand the question of Home Rule, the 
more firmly will they be rivetted in their 
opposition to that fatal step. Sir, I 
have trespassed on the House at far too 
great length. I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that we will allow hon. Gentle- 
men who follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) no monopoly in wishing 
good things for Ireland. We echo the 
words used by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). We desire the re- 
moval of grievances in Ireland; we de- 
sire the amelioration of the condition of 
the people, and in due course, if hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland will only enter 
on a Constitutional plan of action, we 
will extend to them that which we be- 
lieve to be the proper form of govern- 
ment—namely, ee Government. The 
point on which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and we on this side of the House differ 
is as to the form that government shall 
take. They say Home Rule; we say Local 
Government. With regard to the condi- 
tion of Ireland we are both at one. We 
are both heartily working for the same 
cause. I appeal to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—will they not abandon the fatal 
path they are now pursuing, and adopt 
the _ of Constitutional agitation iu 
its place? If they will do that, instead 
of rivetting the grievances of Ireland 
round her neck, they will be removing 
them. I will only say this one word more. 
Through good report and evil report we 
will maintain the cause we were sent 
here to advocate; but we hope that, by 
pursuing a course of justice to Ireland— 
justice in its highest and purest sense— 
we shall before long bring about such a 
state of things in Ireland that before 
the sunshine of returning prosperity 
will for ever disappear the “ winter of 
her discontent.” 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER (Perth): Sir, it 
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est to his statistics of improvement in 
Ireland. But I have only risen for the 
purpose of saying what view I take of 
the Amendment now before the House. 
It appears to me that the Amendment 
raises two chief iesues—one, a ques- 
tion of fact; and the other, a ques- 
tion of policy, but involving also a 
censure upon the Government. On the 
question of fact, the issue is not a very 
broad one, and to a certain extent, the 
language of the Amendment and that 
of the Address agree. We are told in 
Her Majesty’s Speech that the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
are seriously disturbed, but only in 
certain districts. The Amendment 
acknowledges that there are these dis- 
turbed relations, and that they are con- 
fined to certain districts. But we are fur- 
ther invited to say thatthey are limited to 
the estates of certain Jandlords—namely, 
those landlords who have refused what 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) calls ‘‘ suitable concessions,” 
and what the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) terms ‘‘ necessary 
abatements of rent.”” Now, has that 
been established to the satisfaction 
of the House, or not? What are 
suitable or necessary abatements of 
rent? In other words, what, under 
the present circumstances, is a fair 
rent? On the one hand, there is the 
extreme view of some landowners, who 
maintain that the fair rent judicially 
ascertained and fixed by the Act of 1881, 
is a fair rent still, because that Act gives 
the tenants 15 years’ tenure, and, had 
prices risen instead of falling, no one 
would have proposed to increase the 
rent. Now, that I call one extreme view. 
There is another extreme view, which the 
advocates of the tenants take—namely, 
that a fair rent would be the rent under 
present circumstances, or under any cir- 
cumstances, on which a tenant can live 
and thrive. And inasmuch as it is held by 
high authorities, that throughout a large 
number of the small holdings in Ireland 
economic rent has ceased, therefore in 
all these cases if the principle of live and 
thrive be accepted, fair rent in present 
circumstances would be no rent. But 
neither of these extreme views is in 
It is agreed, between Her 
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so great, as to demand very considerable 
abatements of rent. The first question 
we have to decide on matters of fact is 
this—are we in a position tu say what 
should be the per-centage of that abate- 
ment? And, then, there is a further 
question—namely, as to the legitimacy 
of certain means of pressure which have 
been brought to bear upon the landlords. 
I think it is a very difficult matter for 
the House to pronouncea decided opinion 
to what should be the abatement. Ican 
imagine a landowner a pees | the 

uestion in this way. e might say 
‘‘The Court has fixed an absolutely fair 
judicial rent, and therefore I shall not 
consent to remit more than 10 per cent.” 
But he then meets Captain Plunkett or 
Sir Redvers Buller, or is in some way 
brought under the influence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and under those influences he 
is induced to go a step further, and to 
make an abatement of 15, 20, or even 
25 per cent. The tenants, an organized 
body, say—‘‘Go 5 percent further or 
you will get no rent at all.” [Cries of 
“Oh!”] Some hon. Member appears 
to intimate dissent. I do not know 
whether he means that the tenants 
themselves are not allowed to take that 
course, but that it is the result of the 
interposition of those who are con- 
ducting the Plan of Campaign—that 
they fix an abatement euch as they think 
fair to the tenants. However this may 
be, I can quite conceive, from the figures 
put before us, that 30 or even 40 per 
cent might be a proper abatement in 
some cases; but I do not see how I can 
subscribe to the proposition that in all 
eases where there have been serious 
disturbances, the landlord, and not the 
tenant, has been to blame. As to the 
organized attempt to dictate terms of 
reduction, the conclusion I have come 
to is this—We are asked two questions 
about it: Is it legal, and is it moral? 
For a Legislative Assembly to under- 
take to settle the question whether it is 
legal or not, when next week that ques- 
tion is coming before the highest Law 
Court in Ireland, is impossible; and I 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Cork has no desire that we should settle 
that question here. As to the moral 
question, I think the language of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, in denouncing the 
leaders of the movement, went some- 
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what beyond what was reasonable. I 
was sorry to hear him say of an 
hon. Member so much respected as the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), that he regarded him, when he 
would have to stand next week before 
a legal tribunal, with no pity whatever. 
I am satisfied that hon. Members 

enerally do not share that feeling. 

veryone who knows the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo knows him to be 
a sincere man, a man acting under 
strong convictions, and those who think 
him mistaken might have some feeling 
of sympathy for him now that he is 
about to be placed upon his trial. I 
think we shall be in a better position to 
judge both as to the legal and moral 
aspect of the question after that trial 
has taken place. There remains the 
question of policy. There are placed 
before us two policies, one of. which is 
strongly condemned—and the other 
strongly recommended. The policy of 
the Government is condemned in the 
Amendment, and in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork he attacked their 
policy, both past and future. When I 
first read the Amendment, I supposed 
that by ‘‘novel, doubtful, and un-Con- 
stitutional’’ means the hon. Member 
meant the pressure which has been 
brought to bear by the Government 
upon some of the landlords to abate 
their claim for rent. I am glad to 
find that that is not so, and that the 
hon. Member does not disapprove of 
the action of the Government in that 
respect. But there were many other 
things which the hon. Member for 
Cork censured, and especially the prose- 
cution which is to commence on Mon- 
day next. Of that we shall be better 
able to judge when we know what it is, 
and how it has been conducted. As to 
the Sligo meeting, if it had been what 
the hon. Member has described it to be, 
I should have been disposed to go with 
him in denouncing the proclamation of 
it, because I attach the highest im- 
portance to the freedom of public meet- 
ings. The difficulty I feel in this case 
is that one of the principal placards ecall- 
ing the meeting clearly showed that it 
was held for the express purpose of 
influencing a jury. I cannot cast censure 
upon the Government for proclaiming a 
meeting that was intended to interfere 
directly with the free action of a jury. 
I do not propose to detain the House 
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with any remarks upon jury-packing 
further than this—that in Ireland the 
selection of a jury is an extremely deli- 
cate matter, and one upon which it is 
impossible to be too careful. If men 
are chosen almost entirely of one poli- 
tical creed and of one religion, such 
action will be certain to create a feel- 
ing of distrust, and no confidence will 
be felt in a verdict so obtained. I 
have said that we have two policies be- 
fore us, and the chief contrast between 
the two policies is a contrast for the 
future. What has been said of the 
Government policy is this: The hon. 
Member for Cork says— 

‘We are face to face with a Front Bench 
which has no plan of reform for Ireland, no 
plan of amelioration for the tenants, no plan 
for easing the relations between landlord and 
tenant, except this novel |e of bringing pres- 
sure to bear.upon the landlords.” 

I agree very much with that criticism of 
the hon. Member upon the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I fail to 
see, in the Royal Speech, any promise of 
satisfactory legislation or change of the 
law in Ireland which will meet the 
wants and wishes of the Irish people. 
Indeed, I think we are justified in em- 
ploying again the expression which 
was used last year—that the policy 
of the Government is a policy of 
nothing but Royal Commissions. I 
do not condemn such inquiry into 
questions affecting Ireland, because I 
think it may possibly lead to good 
results. But I would willingly vote for 
the last part of the Amendment, if it 
stood alone. I would willingly vote for 
“such a reform of the law and system 
of government as will satisfy the needs 
and secure the confidence of the Irish 
people.” Those are somewhat general 
words, but they may well be accepted 
by the Liberal Party generally, and 
even by that section who call them- 
selves Unionists. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) who is the Leader 
of the Unionist Party, remarked that 
they pointed only to the confidence of 
the Irish people, and said nothing about 
the confidence of the British people. 
That may be a fair verbal criticism, but 
it would not deter me from voting. It 
is for other other reasons that I cannot 
support the Amendment —first, because 
it invites me to pronounce a verdict upon 
matters of fact, and to say that, in all 
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cases where there have been disturb- 
ances, the landlords, and not the tenants, 
are to blame; and, secondly, because it 
invites me to pass censure on the Govern- 
ment for almost all its recent policy, for 
the efforts it is making to secure law and 
order, and especially for acts on which 
I can only form a judgment when the 
trial of the traverserscomes on next week. 
But I shall be prepared, as the Session 
goes on, to give the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Party substantial help in 
obtaining such reforms of the law and 
the system of government in Ireland, so 
long as they are not in themselves un- 
just or objectionable, as will satisfy the 
needs and secure the confidence of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. COWLEY LAMBERT (Isling- 
ton, E.): Sir, I ask for that indulgence 
which is usually extended to a Member 
who rises to address the House for the 
first time. Although I am a Metro- 
politan Member, and have no particular 
connection with Ireland, still I have 
frequently visited that country, and 
have made myself familiar with the 
people. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) desires 
to represent to Her Majesty that— 

“‘ The remedy for the existing crisis in Irish 
agrarian affairs is not to be found in increased 
stringency of criminal procedure, or in the 
pursuit of such novel, doubtful, and un-Consti- 
tutional measures as have recently been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, but 
in such a reform of the law and the system of 
government as will satisfy the needs and secure 
the confidence of the Irish people.” 

Now, Sir, what are the needs of the 
Irish people? The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork, the other night, 
inveighed against any attempt on the 
part of the Government to make the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland more 
certain ; but he offered us no policy in 
place of that which he is so anxious to 
dispense with—his speech being simply 
a tirade against the enforcement of law, 
and a cataract of bombastic cautions— 
he objected to them being called threats 
—as to what was likely to happen to the 
English people, their public Salhdinen, 
and their Ministers if they dared to carry 
out what they conceived to be their duty. 
He says he is anxious to satisfy the wants 
of the Irish people. But what, I say 
again, are the wants of the Irish people ? 
I think we are sometimes inclined to 
forget that the term, ‘‘ Irish people,”’ is 
not synopymous with the term, ‘ Na- 
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tional League;” and that, while hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
represent that portion of the Irish 
people which is comparatively under the 
thumb of the National League, there is 
a very large part of the Irish nation 
which is lemabidien, who, unfortunate- 
ly, except in the northern part of the 
country, have no direct representation in 
this House. Now, Sir, there was no 
argument used at the last Election that 
carried more weight than the argument 
used against handing over the loyal 
population of Ireland to the agitators. 
Speaking as the Representative of a 
working-class constituency in the north 
of London, I can say that there was no 
point the working men of this country 
were more anxious to listen to, and upon 
which they made up their minds so 
firmly, as that I refer to, of handing over 
the loyal minority to the agitators. It 
showed to me the truth of the remark of 
my hon. and learned Friend who spoke 
last from this side of the House (Mr. 
Yerburgh), as to where the great intel- 
ligence of the country rests; and I must 
say, Sir, that next to St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, the electors of East Isling- 
ton show as much intelligence as any 
other constituency in the Metropolis. I 
do not wish to make a personal matter 
of this; but on referring to the statistics 
of the General Election, I find that in 
the constituency I have the honour to 
represent—East Islington—out of a vote 
of 6,558, I am sorry to say there were as 
many as 29 illiterates. When, however, 
we compare that with the condition of 
the Irish electorate, we find a remark- 
able difference. In Mid Cork, for in- 
stance, we see that out of 5,241 votes 
polled, there were 2,083 illiterates. I 
am not an Irish landlord, thank good- 
ness ; therefore, I can venture, I think, 
to take a perfectly independent view of 
the subject before the House. But we 
have heard so much from the other side 
about the misery and wretchedness of 
the starving tenants, and the cruelties 
and horrors practised on them by the 
landlords, that I think it would not be 
altogether out of place if, instead of 
taking part in an academic discussion, 
an English Member made a practical 
appeal on behalf of the loyal landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. I rise to call 
the attention of the House to certain 
facts regarding a very well-known estate 
in the South of Ireland. 
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was born and bred on the estate, and 
had lived on it all his life, as his father 
and grandfather had done before him. 
This gentleman, like his predecessors, 
has always endeared himself to his 
tenants and neighbours by acts of kind- 
ness and charity, and up to a short time 
ago his rents were paid punctually and 
willingly. Though I will not go so far 
as the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), 
and say that the police had to be called 
in to keep order amongst the tenants, 
owing to their frantic desire to pay their 
rents—and, as the hon. Member spoke, 
I could not help thinking, from that and 
other remarks that fell from him, that 
some of the Irish people must have 
heard of the advent of their simple- 
minded Cornish champion, and in their 
love of practical joking must have pre- 
pared afew travellers’ tales for his special 
edification. However, though no police 
were required to keep order, the tenants 
on the estate to which I refer always 
paid their rents cheerfully and willingly. 
The landlord investigated many cases 
of distress, and gave fair reductions of 
rent wherever they were needed. But, 
not long ago, a branch of the National 
League was established, not amongst 
the tenantry, but in alittle town close by, 
amongst the ‘‘ village tyrants and disso- 
lute ruffians.” It soon got to work, and 
endeavoured to ruin the man who had 
spent his whole life amongst the tenantry 
asa friend and neighbour. They boy- 
cotted and threatened him; sent him 
rough drawings of an oblong box, sup- 
posed to represent the useful but unde- 
sirable coffin; and made themselves so 
disagreeable to himself and his family 
that, consulting the safety of those who 
were dear to him, he shut up his house 
and left his old home for a more civi- 
lized country, where outrage and moon- 
lighting is not known, and where people 
who wish to live in peace and quiet are 
protected by the strong arm of the law. 
To my own knowledge, the poor people 
who live round about there have never 
ceased to lament the good times that 
have gone. They always looked upon 
this landlord as their best friend, because 
they always found in him a sympathizer 
both in their sorrows and in their joys ; 
and remembering the cause of their 
trouble, now I myself have heard them 
day and night cursing the National 
League as the cause of all their misfor- 
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tunes. Well, Sir, the Plan of Campaign, 
of which we have heard so much, has 
not yet been introduced into this parti- 
cular district, but nobody knows how 
soon it may not be brought there. I re- 
me mber the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Galway (Mr. Pinkerton) saying the 
other night that the order of the Plan 
of Campaign was not a harum-scarum, 
slap-dash kindoforder. The hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectlyright. It isamorequiet, 
hole-in-the-corner, back-door sort of pro- 
ceeding. I read in the paper, not very 
long ago, of the Plan of Campaign being 

ut into operation in a certain district. 

he leaders who had to do the rent-col- 
lecting took up their positions in good 
time, but they were followed by the 
police, whose object was to prevent them 
from carrying out their design. Wecan 
imagine what occurred—we can imagine 
the police drawn up in front of the inn 
to catch the rent collectors, while the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), 
with his pleasant face and jaunty air, 
was making off through the back window 
under cover of night in order to carry 
the development of the conspiracy in 
which he was engaged to some other 
se 2ne, like a conspirator in some trans- 
pontine drama. Though the Plan of 
Campaign is not yet put in force on the 
estate to which I have alluded, yet from 
all I have heard the people are not very 
happy in their minds. It seems that 
quite lately they had a new High 
Sheriff appointed—a well-known Na- 
tionalist Member of this House, whose 
first act, I believe, was—and I mention 
it subject to correction—to dismiss the 
sub-Sheriff, who has acted in that capa- 
city for some years, as his father did 
before him, and put in his place a Na- 
tionalist solicitor from Tipperary. I 
have no sympathy whatever with hard 
and unjust landlords, but I do think we 
ought to have some sympathy for those 
men who have always treated their 
tenants fairly and have spent their whole 
lives among them. It seems to me very 
odd to notice that during this debate 
which has occupied the past few days, 
nothing appears to annoy the patriots 
more than the suggestion that the 
agents of the Government have used 
what power they had to bring about 
a settlement between the landlords 
It 





and tenants. was not until the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) gave 
his approval of this act of mercy be- 
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tween the two parties, that any hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
followed suit. I appeal, however, to 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway to 
support the Government in its endea- 
vours to carry out the law of the land 
against the law of the League. I do not 
believe, from what I have seen, that it 
is much use appealing to hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, for they have 
shown themselves, by their speeches, the 
representatives of the National League, 
and not of the Irish nation. I might as 
soon appeal to a Bengal tiger to have 
mercy on its victim, as ask a Nationalist 
to have mercy upon a landlord. I ap- 
peal to the fairer-minded Members on 
behalf of those in Ireland who for so 
long have been manfully fighting against 
the National League, and who, like the 
garrison of Lucknow, cry out continu- 
ally, ‘‘ When will help come?” I was 
very glad yesterday to hear in the ad- 
mirable speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) 
that we have the support of the Liberal 
Unionists on the other side of the House. 
I know what they have done for the 
country. No one knows it better than 
I; for it certainly is not entirely owing 
to my own exertions that in the district 
I represent a minority was converted 
into a majority of 1,400. No doubt, 
that change was effected partly by 
Liberal Unionists’ votes; and I am glad 
to think that they will go on as they 
began at the last Election. Well, Sir, 
I wish, before this debate closes, to ap- 
peal to hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House on behalf of those—whether 
andlords or tenants — who are only 
anxious to carry out the law, and to 
live, as their fathers did before them, 
in peace and good-will with their neigh- 
bours. I appeal, Sir, on behalf of those 
who measure their patriotism by their 
love of law and their country, rather 
than of those who, like hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite, measure their patriot- 
ism by their love for the immortal 
dollar. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): Sir, My noble Friend the 
Member for Kossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) made some observations 
at the commencement of his speech upon 
the course of this debate, and upon the 
practice of lengthened discussion upon 
the Address. Now, I very much agree 
with him ; and I prefer the older practice, 
where the discussions on the Address 
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were much more limited than they are at 
present; but I must disclaim for hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House the responsibility for the intro- 
duction of the modern practice. 
Lengthened and protracted debates 
upon the Address, extending to 11 days, 
were the invention of the Opposition of 
1880, and, therefore, it is they who must 
bear the responsibility of a bad practice. 
It is much easier to inaugurate a bad 
practice than to put an end to it, either 
in the House of Commons or elsewhere ; 
but there is another feature in the con- 
duct of this debate to which I wish to 
call attention. I never recollect a case 
in which, upon a specific Amendment, 
where the administration and the policy 
of the Government were challenged, 
five days were allowed to elapse before 
any responsible Minister had the courage 
to rise up and reply. To whom has the 
defence of the Administration been left ? 
Why, to one lawyer after another. We 
have had the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes), the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), the Solicitor 
General for England (Sir Edward 
Clarke), and to-night we have had— 
well, the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews); 
but he is not so familiar with the duties 
of his new Office as to have forgotten 
his ancient profession ; and I must say 
I thought that the defence of the Go- 
vernment which we have heard from him 
to-night was much more professionai 
than political. There are few men more 
distinguished in his own walk than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
There is no man who has a more 
sincere respect for his great abilities 
than I have; but to-night he held a 
very bad brief, extremely ill-drawn up. 
If I might venture to give the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman advice, it would 
be that the next time he has a case to 
defend, he should not be instructed by 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union; because 
it may happen to him again, as it has 
happened to-night, to make charges 
which are entirely baseless, and to state 
facts altogether unfounded. There was 
one sentence of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with which I am 
able entirely to concur—namely, the sen- 
tence in which praises are lavished upon 
the massive speech of my noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale. Yes, if the 
Government want massive defences, they 
must come to this side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer—the Liberal Member 
of a Tory Administration—told us, a few 
weeks ago, that Lord Salisbury was in 
Office, but Lord Hartington was in 
power. He told us, at the same time— 
a sentiment from which he seems rather - 
to have departed— 

‘* That it is a vulgar notion to suppose that, 
if any cause is victorious, that cause must be 
celebrated by its Leader being put into Minis- 
terial uniform.” 


He told us at the same time as he told 
us at Liverpool, that he is the ‘‘ cham- 
pion of his country,” and the represen- 
tative and the exponent of the great 
historical and traditional Liberal Party ; 
but this has not prevented him from 
putting on the Conservative Ministerial 
uniform. Not long ago, as I said be- 
fore, he told us that Lord Salisbury was 
in Office, but that Lord Hartington was 
in power. He has left the Party who 
are in power to join the Party who are 
in Office—he who is the true exponent of 
the traditional Liberal Party. Well, 
Sir, in common, I am sure, with the rest 
of the House, I am very glad to see 
a man of his eminent character and 
ability again among us. [Cries of 
**Question!”’?] I do not desire to de- 
part from the Question, or to say ary- 
thing disagreeable to the right hon. 
Gentleman. We are all glad to see him 
here, and we are glad to see him in his 
right place. But [ only referred to the 
right hon. Gentleman in connection with 
the remarkable speech of the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale. 
It was, no doubt, quite right that the 
noble Marquess, who has *‘ the power,” 
should make the official defence of the 
Government who carry out the policy 
which he prescribes. ‘That is the situa- 
tion, and that is, I suppose, the explana- 
tion why we have departed from the 
ordinary practice that, on occasions of 
this kind, the Minister responsible for 
the government of Ireland should 
naturally rise, at the earliest moment, 
to defend the Government, and to state, 
not only what has been the policy in the 
past, but what policy towards Ireland it 
intends to pursue. Well, in spite of all 
that has been said about thrusting aside 
the question of Ireland, and going to 
other business, the question of Ireland 
still forces itself upon the attention of 
Parliament, and upon the attention of 
the country. A great deal has been said 
in this debate about the Plan of Cam- 
paign. My noble Friend the Member 
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for Rossendale was quite right when he 
suid that the Amendment does not 
specifically raise the question of the 
Plan of Campaign at all. But the 
course taken by the Government and 
their friends in regard to the Plan of 
Campaign is very curious. First of all, 
they put up the Irish Law Officers to 
deliver what have very properly been 
called speeches in support of the indict- 
ment which is to be tried next week. 
When the Law Officers, however, are 
asked inconvenient questions, they say, 
‘‘Oh, we must not say anything at all, 
for the case is ‘ sub judice’ ;’’ and having 
appealed, Sir, to you to support their 
refusal to answer because the case is 
still sub judice, hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
nevertheless, demand that we shall ex- 

ress decisively our opinion as to the 
legality of the Planof Campaign. That 
is altogether inconsistent; but I shall 
not shrink from expressing my opinion 
on the Plan of Campaign. I have been 
appealed to to do so both in the course 
of the present debate, and by my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
- Bury (Sir Henry James) in his speech at 
Manchester ; but I shall ask leave, be- 
fore I come to that, to make some re- 
marks of a more general character. It 
is a habit of unskilful medical prac- 
titioners, when dealing with some deep- 
seated disease of long standing, to fix on 
some particdlar symptom, and to look 
only at that, and not at the general 
constitutional condition of the patient 
from which that symptom arises. But 
if you are to treat a disease with any 
scientific knowledge, you must make a 
broader diagnosis. Let us ask about 
this Plan of Campaign—whence does 
it proceed ? I must complain, although 
they have appeared before us in full 
force, that the legal Advisers of the 
Government had not a previous consul- 
tation before they addressed the House. 
The consequence is that they do not 
agree amongst themselves or tell the 
same story. The hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland said that this 
Plan of Campaign was a political move- 
ment. That was flatly contradicted an 
hour or two ago by the Home Secretary. 
I prefer to take the authority of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. I think 
he has got up the Irish brief better than 
the Home Secretary, whose knowledge 
of Ireland is a little out of date. I shall 
speak of the Plan of Campaign as a 
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one of an agrarian character. I am not 
going to weary the House by travelling 
again over the ground of the fall of 
prices and the ratio of rents, and so 
forth. Iam willing to take the asser- 
tion of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land—that this is not a mere agrarian 
device, but that it is part of that 
great problem which you have to deal 
with, springing from the fact that the 
people of Ireland are unconquerably 
averse to the system of Government 
under which they live. It is upon that 
footing that I propose to deal with the 
Plan of Campaign. This is not a new 
problem. We have had to deal with it 
ourselves before in other times; we have 
had to deal with it in the history of our 
Constitution ; and we may have recourse 
to the teaching of past times, and to 
the great political masters of former 
days. I remember reading a great 
speech of Mr. Burke in reference to 
America, in which he repudiated Old 
Bailey methods of discussion, and re- 
commended to the British Government 
the old maxim of the Roman Catholic 
Church—sursum corda—that they should 
lift up their hearts and enlarge their 
minds in dealing with questions of this 
nature. At all events, that is our duty 
on this side of the House. In judging 
of a system of government, we know 
no test by which to distinguish good 
government from bad, except this — 
that good government is government 
which is conducted and founded upon 
the assent and consent of the governed. 
If a Government is alien to the sym- 
pathies, the wishes, and the wants of 
a people, that Government breeds dis- 
content, and of that discontent there is 
inevitably born illegal conduct and ille- 
gitimate proceedings. These are truths 
which are taught to us by experience, 
and are to be found on every page of 
history. Well, Sir, tried by this test, I 
am going to say a strong thing, but I 
say a thing of which I am deeply con- 
vinced—that, at this moment, the go- 
vernment of Ireland by England is the 
worst government in the world. There 
have been times when there were go- 
vernments as bad in Europe. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) some time 
ago compared the government of Ireland 
to the government of Austria in Italy, 
and of Russia in Poland. But the go- 
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vernment of Austria in Italy has ceased, 
and the government of Austria, disliked 
and rejected by Hungary, has been re- 
placed by self-government in Hungary, 
and therefore the record of Austria in 
Europe is now clear. Whether the go- 
vernment of Russia in Poland is more 
or less disliked than the government of 
Ireland I cannot say. I am not suffi- 
cientlyfacquainted with the facts; but 
it remains true, as was said the other 
day by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), 
that your government of Ireland is a 
government of pure force. You have 
in Ireland a corps d’armée of about 
30,000 men—nearly the same number 
which fought at the Alma, and equal 
to the British Infantry at Waterloo. 
You must keep them there, and you 
must keep them there, because with- 
out them your whole system of govern- 
ment and your social system would dis- 
appear. That is a fact that cannot be 
denied. I remember, a few years ago, 
when there was some difficulty about 
findiny troops to go abroad that, being at 
the Home Office, I received a communi- 
cation from my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale, who was then at the 
head of the War Department, and I said 
to hin—‘‘If you want troops, you may 
take every regiment from England or 
from Scotland. I want no troops to pre- 
serve the peace of England or of Scot- 
land.” Could you say that of Ireland 
at this moment or at any moment? We 
have heard a great deal about economy 
of late; indeed, there is a domestic con- 
troversy on the other side of the House 
on that point between the Govern- 
ment and their former Leader in this 
House. We are spending £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 a-year on military and 
olice—which might be saved in Ire- 
and—because you have there a tho- 
roughly discontented and disaffected 
people. Well, Sir, is this denied ? 
How are you to judge of it? Are 
the people of Ireland contented or 
discontented ? Are they well affected 
or disaffected towards the Gvernment 
under which they live? Will you, 
upon this point, accept the voice of 
their Constitutional Representatives ? 
[ Cries of ‘*No!”] No; then do not be 
surprised if you get some other—[ Cries 
of “Oh!” ] You, the Conservative 
Party, shout “‘ Oh” in derision, when I 
ask whether you will take the voice of 
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the Constitutional Representatives of the 
Irish people. My hon. and gallant 
Friend—he always allows me to call 
him so—the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) spoke with great 
contempt of our respect for great bat- 
talions. But without the help of the 
great battalions which sit on that side 
of the House he and his Colleagues 
would have no power at all. Is it not 
by the great battalions of England that 
his Orange Lodges exist? [Colonel 
SaunpErson: No.] Is it by the power 
of his own big battalions that he under- 
takes to answer for the peace of Belfast? 
Will you refuse to regard the opinion 
of the Constitutional Representatives of 
Ireland? If they express discontent you 
vote them down, as you will vote them 
down to-night. You complain of the 
expression of their discontent here, and 
you are preparing to suppress the ex- 
pression of their discontent elsewhere. 
You treat them, not only as a body of 
opinion to be neglected, but as a fact to 
be put down. Well, it is a very difficult 
thing in this world to put down facts, 
and I doubt whether you can put down . 
the fact of the disaffection of the Irish 
people to the Government under which 
they live. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh scoffs at the 
idea of anyone paying regard to the fact 
that about 85 per cent of the Irish Re- 
presentatives are here to express the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the 
existing form of government under 
which they live. We, however, on this 
side of the House cannot—we do not— 
neglect the voice of the Constitutional 
Representatives of Ireland. We cannot 
afford to treat it as an insignificant and 
unimportant fact. On the contrary, we 
regard it as a most important fact. 
[ Cries of “Oh!” and laughter.| You may 
jeer at that statement. But, in my opi- 
nion, we are bound, by the principles of 
the Party to which we belong, to have 
some respect for it. [LZaughter.} I 
know that you have no respect for it. 
It belongs to the principles of hon. 
Members opposite to disregard it. I 
do not wonder at Tories holding that 
opinion; but I do wonder that any- 
one calling himself a Liberal should 
hold such a view. A curious specimen 
of that was given the other night by 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wode- 
house). The hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) made a speech which 
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was very remarkable as coming from 
the Benches opposite, and which greatly 
shocked our Unionist Friends on this 
side of the House. He spoke with sym- 
pathy for the Irish people, and he re- 
commended very liberal measures for 
Ireland. But the hon. Member for Bath 
could not understand a man who sits on 
the Benches opposite expressing any 
sympathy with the Irish cause, and he 
said—‘‘ Oh! it is because he has Irish 
constituents,” as if he really thinks that 
the fact of a man having Irish consti- 
tuents disables his judgment, and ought 
to condemn his sentiment on the Irish 
Question. Now, that is the true secret 
and root of Liberal Unionism. They 
have adopted, as their fundamental 
principle, that Irish opinions, Irish 
wishes, and Irish demands shall not 
only be neglected, but denied. The 
hon. Member for Bath thought it a suffi- 
cient answer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Preston to say—‘‘ He has 
Irish constituents, and therefore pay no 
attention to what he says.” It is not in 
that way, at least, that we have learnt the 
Liberal creed. I wili not trouble the 
House with extracts; but I should like 
to read what is our view of the subject, 
in language far better than any I can 
command, and I should like to ask the 
attention of the Liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to it. It is the teaching 
of the greatest master of the Liberal 
Party upon this very question, under 
circumstances which I conceive were 
very similar to the present. It was 
written at a moment in the great con- 
troversy we had with our American 
Colonies at a moment when America 
was in flagrant rebellion, when she was 
in arms against the Crown, and when 
she had already concluded her alliance 
with France. This is what Mr. Burke 
said— 

“‘ These were the considerations which led me 
early to think that in the comprehensive domi- 
nion which the Divine Providence had put into 
our hands, instead of troubling our understand- 
ings with speculations concerning the unity of 
empire, and the identity or distinction of legis- 
lative powers ’’— 

I ask my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury to mark this— 
“and inflaming our passions with the heat and 
pride of controversy, it was our duty in all 
soberness to conform our Government to the 
character and circumstances of the several people 
who compose this mighty and sangbp tt 
versified mass ’’— 
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Remember he was speaking to a people 


who were in arms against the Crown — 


“T never was wild enough to conceive thet 
one method would serve for the whole ; that 
the natives of Hindostan and those of Virginia 
could be ordered in the same manner, or that 
the Cutchery Court and the Grand Jury of 
Salem could be regulated on a similar plan. I 
was persuaded that government was a practical 
thing, made for the happiness of mankind, and 
not to furnish out a spectacle of uniformity to 
gratify the schemes of visionary politicians. 
. » « » If there be one fact in the world per- 
fectly clear it is this—that the disposition of the 
people of America is wholly averse to any other 
than a free Government, and this is indication 
enough to any honest statesman how he ought 
to adapt whatever power he finds in his hands 
to their case.” 


Let me commend this to the attention of 
hon. Gentlemen who, I trust, whatever 
else they are, are honest men— 

“Tf anyone asked me what a free Government 
is, I answer that for any practical purpose it is 
what the people think so; and that they, and not 
I, are the natural, lawful, and competent judges 
4 _this matter.” —Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol, 

ddd. 

Now, I ask whether the views of the 
Liberal Party, or of hon. Gentlemen who 
call themselves Liberal Unionists, most 
nearly conform to the great teaching of 
the Liberal Leader which I have ventured 
to read ? Wethink the voice of the Con- 
stitutional Representatives of Ireland is 
a main and a leading element in this 
question. We understand their demand 
to be that they should have a Legisla- 
ture regulated by Parliament for the 
conduct of their own affairs, and an 
Executive dependent upon that Legislu- 
ture. We consider that to be a fair and 
a just demand, and whether we are in a 
majority or a minority we shall always 
support it. That was the principle set 
forth by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone)— 
that was the principle set forth by the 
Conference at Leeds in these words— 

“An Irish Legislative Body for the manage- 
ment of what Parliament should decide to be 
distinctly Irish affairs.” 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, with that discretion 
he always exercises, has made an attack 
to-night upon my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham. I do 
not wonder at it, because my right hon. 
Friend said at Hawick that with the 
— I have stated he is entirely 
agreed. And these sentiments of my 
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right hon. Friend seem to have filled 
with distrust the soul of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to-night. I am sorry that 
the Members for Birmingham, whom 
I believed to be a united family, should 
distrust one another. I regret this dis- 
cord in the Unionist Party. The Govern- 
ment and the Party opposite reject our 
demand. They have rejected it, and 
they say that they have been elected and 
placed in their present position in order 
to maintain that rejection. One of the 
consequences of that rejection is that you 
find discontent in Ireland, and out of 
discontent in any country in the world 
have always arisen illegitimate combina- 
tion and unlawful action. That is de- 
plorable; but it is not new. It hap- 
pened in former times, and it happens 
now; and I venture to think it will 
elways happen. We pride ourselves 
upon being a law-abiding people. [4 
laugh.| The hon. Member —_— 
laughs; but, if I have read history 
aright, when the English people did not 
have a form of government that suited 
them, they did a great many very irre- 
gular things. From the time of Charles I. 
down to the present day I think it may 
be found that they have done many 
things, under these circumstances, which 
lawyers would find it extremely difficult 
to defend. I shall like to hear the legal 
argument by which my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
would defend certain proceedings in 
Westminster Hall and at the Banquet- 
ing Chamber at Whitehall. I should 
like to know the principles upon which 
he justifies the landing at Torbay. Well, 
now I come to the Plan of Campaign. 
Let us consider what the nature of this 
Agrarian Question is. It contains a 
double question, which has heen dis- 
cussed, but not settled, in this House. 
Some people say—I have heard it said 
by Members from Ireland on the other 
side—that the landlords are hated in 
Ireland on account of British rule; and 
I have also heard it said that British 
rule is hated on account of the landlords. 
I do not wish to decide between those 
two propositions, because I think both 
are true. Until lately, British rule 
existed in Ireland mainly for two ob- 
jects—first, to secure the predominance 
of the religion of a minority; and, 
secondly, to preserve the privileges of 
alimited class. Of late years something 
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has been done by a Liberal policy to 
mitigate the character of that British 
rule; but still it is perfectly true that 
the landlords could not remain without 
the British Forces there. ‘ 

Coroner WARING (Down, N.): 
They could. [ Laughter. ] 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Hon. 
Gentlemen laugh. Then, why are they 
so anxious to have the landlords bought 
out? Will the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Down tell me that the 
landlords could remain there without 
the British Forces? Will the hon. and 
gallant Member consent that the British 
Forces should be withdrawn, and also 
British rule? 

Coronet. WARING: Certainly. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman is a convert 
from Nazareth. I do not find the same 
ready assent from the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, who sits 
by him. I have not heard him yet 
few se, in the interests of the land- 
ords, to withdraw the British Forces 
or British rule. Well, British Forces 
and British rule have had a very evil 
effect, for which Irish landlords are 
not altogether responsible, on the Land 
Question. Feeling that they could rely, 
and did rely, upon the British Forces, 
and, not like the Jandlords in England, 
upon the opinion of their countrymen, 
they have done in past times what, in 
England, landlords would never have 
dreamt of doing—they have been de- 
moralized by the system of protection 
under which they lived. Now, the Plan 
of Campaign, as I look at it, is partly a 
political and partly an agrarian ques- 
tion. It represents not only a suffering 
people, but a disaffected nation. You 
have examples of lawless acts arising 
out of discontent with the Government. 
You always have had. Go back to the 
origin of the Liberal Party. I should 
like to see what has been the conduct 
of the Liberal Party upon questions of 
this character in past times. At the 
very origin of the Liberal Party in 
England there was a most illegal Plan 
of Campaign, and a most lawless and 
illegitimate act committed by a man 
named John Hampden, when he re- 
fused to pay ship money. Did not the 
Courts of Law determine that ship 
money was & ‘eo | legal tax? Of 
course they did. Will Li lawyers, 
like my right hon. and learned Friend 
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the Member for Bury, go down to Man- 
chester and denounce John Hampden 
for not paying ship money? Then, how 
can you deny that discontent has led 
to lawlessness? I give you that as an 
example how, out of discontent, lawless 
acts have arisen. I will give another 
example how the Liberal Party, later 
on, conducted themselves under similar 
‘ cireumstances. There was another trans- 
action—a most irregular and most law- 
less transaction, I have no hesitation in 
saying—and my right hon. and learned 
Friend will agree with me. It took place 
in this wise. One fine day a number 
of people—I am sorry to say they were 
mostly respectable Nonconformists — 
disguised themselves as Indians, boarded 
a number of vessels in the Bay of Bos- 
ton, and took out of the ships cases of 
tea and threw them into the sea. That 
was a perfectly unlawful transaction ; it 
was a lawless dealing with private rights. 
It deprived the consigners and consignees 
of their property—it was a defiance of 
the Crown, a refusal to pay just taxes. 
There was no element of lawlessness 
wanting in that transaction; it was 
sternly to be condemned, and I condemn 
it, although, I am sorry to say, I possess 
some of the tea cups made in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of that same 
Boston tea party. But how was that 
dealt with by the English Government ? 
Oh, there was a Unionist Party in 
England in those days, and there was 
a great Leader of the Unionist Party. 
George III. was a man who acted 
as Lord Salisbury talks. He was a 
“massive Leader,” and he had very 
obadient Ministers. I sometimes won- 
der whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), who has the same amiable 
qualities and the same courteous man- 
ner, is not destined, at the close of 
this century, to be the Lord North 
of the Tory Party. A man who had 
the best intentions in the world was 
the cause of an almost infinity of 
mischief. Well, how did they meet 
those acts of violence? First of all, 
they blocked the port of Boston, then 
they took away the Charter of Mas- 
sachusetts, then they employed foreign 
troops to cut the throats of the Colonists. 
That was a real resolute Government. 
At last they employed savages to toma- 
hawk the Colonists, and to burn down 
villages. They were the ‘‘ Emergency 
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men” of those days. But what was the 
conduct of the Liberal Party under those 
circumstances? They kept up a con- 
tinual protest against the action of this 
Government in spite of great and over- 
whelming majorities in this House and 
in the country—far greater majorities 
even than those you now command. 
They represented to the Government 
that the course they were taking, with 
the object of putting down these unlaw- 
ful proceedings on the part of the Colo- 
nists, was the worst course they could 
take, and would lead to disaster, and 
they were not deterred from taking 
their stand in the matter by the charges 
brought against them that they were 
encouraging rebellion. They said— 
“No; we see that you are taking a 
wrong course, and we think that you 
ought to take exactly the opposite 
course, and should give the American 
Colonists what they demand.” And had 
their advice been listened to, America 
would have been saved to the English 
Crown. I turn now to ancther and 
happier example in later times, when 
something similar occurred in regard to 
Canada. There was a Unionist Party 
in those days who denounced the idea 
of betraying what they called the Cana- 
dian loyalists, and I am sure that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham will appreciate my refer- 
ence to the Canadian precedent. But 
this country had been taught wisdom by 
the previous examples, and the Liberal 
Government of that day determined to 
give self-government to Canada. They 
were, of course, opposed by the Tory 
Party and the Liberal Unionists. I have 
recently read a speech of the great Libe- 
ral Unionist of the day—the late Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley—in which he 
declared that if we gave the Canadians 
self-government we should have, in a 
few months or years, a Canadian Re- 
public. We did give the Canadians 
self-government, but we have not 
got a Canadian Republic, because 
the policy of the Liberal Party pre- 
vailed, and that of the Tory Party 
was rejected. You reject our policy 
now; but what is your method of deal- 
ing with Ireland ? I will say nothing on 
the head of the conduct of the Executive 
in Ireland; that is not the point which I 
desire to argue. Indeed, I very much 
agree with the satisfaction which has 
been expressed at the moderate, the wise, 
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and, I think, the humane conduct of 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). I think that his practice has 
been a great deal better than the theories 
which he and his Party have put for- 
ward. There is one thing which I have 
heard in the course of this debate with 
great regret, and that was the language 
which was used by the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land on the subject of the constitu- 
tion of juries in Ireland. I feel 
the responsibility of saying anything 
on the subject at this moment. But 
this I will say — that if the jury 
system is fairly dealt with in Ireland, 
nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate than the language employed by the 
Attorney General for Ireland. What 
was the charge which was made? I am 
not speaking of the trial now pending, 
because I am averse to refer to that; 
but I am speaking of a transaction which 
has passe¢—the Sligo case. The charge 
which had been brought against Her 
Majesty’s Government was that the 
Crown in the trial of Catholic prisorers 
had, in some cases at least, deliberately 
excluded Catholics from the juries. I 
think every Englishman expected that 
that charge would have been met by an 
indignant denial; but, instead of denying 
it, the Attorney General for Ireland used 
this most significant phrase—that it was 
the duty of the Crown to see that ‘inen 
of independent thought” were placed 
upon the juries. The necessity of placing 
men of independent thought upon the 
juries means, apparently, in the view 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, 
the exclusion of Catholics from taking 
part in the trials. That is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s answer 
to the charge. He has not denied the 
fact that Catholics were excluded, and 
the reason he gives for it amounts to 
an administrative repeal of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. I will go further. 
Has any man formed a belief as to 
what trial by jury means? If he has, 
let him reconcile to himself the notion 
of the Crown picking out ‘‘ men of inde- 
pendent thought.” How are the Crown 
authorities to arrive at a conclusion 
that a particular man is a man of inde- 
pendent thought? Placing men of in- 
dependent thought upon juries means 
that the Crown selected the individuals 
who were to try the cases, and satisfied 
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themselves previously of the state of their 
minds. Well, Sir, I say that a more dan- 
gerous and a more mischievous state- 
ment by a Gentleman occupying the re- 
sponsible position of Attorney General 
for Ireland I have never heard. Sucha 
statement shakes the foundation of all 
confidence in the administration of 
justice; and, in my opinion, the action 
of the Government in this matter has 
done more to undermine the respect 
for law in Ireland than 20 years of 
resolute government will ever repair. 
I, however, venture to express a hope 
that this was a mere accidental in- 
discretion on the part of the Attorney 
General for Ireland in expressing himself 
in the heat of debate; but an Attorney 
General, especially an Irish Attorney 
General, should be a little more careful 
in his expressions. With regard to the 
approaching trials, I think every man 
ought to abstain from saying what will 
in any way prejudice them, either one 
way or th other; yet they have been 
discussed on the opposite Benches night 
after night, and hon. Members have 
been occupied in demonstrating the guilt 
of the untried prisoners. Oh, if you 
want men of independent thought 
upon the juries in these trials, you will 
find plenty of them upon the Benches 
opposite, and you would have no diffi- 
culty in forming your panel, who have 
made up their minds long before they 
have heard the evidence. I do not 
think it would be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to challenge any one of them. 
I think, however, that in the approach- 
ing trials the Government ought to 
be very careful that there shall be 
no exceptional treatment. It ought to 
follow the ordinary and regular course 
which would take place in any other 
criminal trial. But what were we told 
to-night by the Home Secretary, who 
has got up his brief so imperfectly that 
when he was told it was an unusual 

anel he at first denied it; but when 

e was corrected said—‘‘ Oh, yes; the 
panel may be only 60 or 100, if it 
be for the trial of pickpockets; but 
this is not the trial of pickpockets, and 
the panel has been made 250.” What 
does that mean? If it means any- 
thing at all, it means that the usual 
course has been departed from— a most 
unwise and most dangerous thing. Then 
the Home Secretary, after wisely decline 
ing earlier in the evening to answer a 
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question of law, adventured himself upon 
a legal statement, upon which I will have 
the hardihood to differ from him. In 
answer to the challenge of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler), he said that 
everyone knows that in an indictment 
for conspiracy the venue must be laid 
where the conspiracy took place. That 
is not the law. I am astonished that 
the Home Secretary, after so short an 
absence from the Profession, should 
have made such a statement, for it is 
common learning that on an indictment 
for a conspiracy the venue may be 
laid either where the conspiracy was 
formed, or where the overt act took 
lace. The right hon. and learned 

entleman says that the Government 
could not act until some overt act took 
place. The natural conclusion from that 
would be that the trial would take place 
where the overt act was committed. 
(Mr. Marrnews: No.] What is the 
excuse of the Government fur not 
laying the venue where the overt act 
took place? I should not blame them 
for changing the venue to Dublin. I 
am only challenging the statement of 
the Home Secretary that the venue was 
necessarily laid in Dublin. I say that 
is not the case. With respect to trying 
the case in the County of Dublin I ex- 
press no opinion; but this I do say— 
that if it has been usual to try criminal 
eases in the City of Dublin, it is most 
unfortunate that the usual practice 
should be departed from. What you 
should endeavour to do in this case, 
and what I hope you will do, is to give 
everybody the impression that you are 
administering the ordinary law in the 
usual manner, and that you are not 
departing from the established practice 
in order to secure a conviction. You 
are taking credit to yourselves for 
administering the ordinary law, and 
ou should take care to administer the 
aw in the ordinary way. Then you 
would give confidence to everyone that 
the law was being administered justly, 
and that all the proceedings were con- 
ducted in a fair manner. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the Plan of Campaign, 
subject to what I have said with regard 
to the discontent of the people with the 
Government under which they live, Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that if any body 
of men have incited any other body of 
men to abstain from fulfilling their legal 
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obligations, I think that is an unlawful 
act, and ought to be condemned. I have 
no hesitation in stating that I condemn 
it, as I would condemn resistance to a 
lawful tax like ship money, as I would 
object to throwing other people’s tea 
into the sea—a most irregular and im- 
proper act. I will say no more on the 
subject of the Executive Government in 
Ireland, and I will not go into the ques- 
tion of Glenbeigh. But, whatever be 
the rights or the wrongs of the people 
at Glenbeigh—this I will say, that none 
of you can deny that the scenes recently 
enacted there have left a very painful 
impression, not only in Ireland, but in 
England. I will use better words than 
my own to express my sentiments on 
this unhappy subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said a few 
days ago— 

‘For these tenants themselves, whatever 

errors they have committed, I say our pity, 
and, more than that, redress and immediate 
remedy, are needed.”’ 
I hope he is prepared to propound some 
scheme of ‘‘redress and of immediate 
remedy.” And he added words which 
I think are well deserving of attention, 
namely— 

**T say that any law which permits any man 
to turn out the aged and the sick shelterless 
and foodless on the bleak hill-side in this incle- 
ment weather is a bad law, and ought to be 
abrogated.”’ 

I hope my right hon. Friend will intro- 
duce a measure for abrogating that law. 
Well, but have you on that side of the 
House no curative and no remedial 
measures? I should be unjust to you 
if I said you had not. What is your 
first plan? You have the assent of 
the Master of the Cabinet to buy out 
the Irish landlords. Now, that is a 
most singular view, especially coming 
from the other side of the House. 
They say the first thing that must 
be done to bring peace to Ireland, 
and to reconcile the Irish people to 
British rule, is to get rid of the 
Trish landlords—of course, on handsome 
terms, very handsome terms. In their 
view, the root of the Irish evil is the 
existence in Ireland of the present race 
of landlords—they are an insuperable 
obstacle to the restoration of good-will 
between England and Ireland. That is 
not a very flattering or complimentary 
view of the character of the Irish land- 
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lords. I myself have never been very 
much enamoured of these Land Pur- 
chase schemes; but if it is necessary 
to make great sacrifices in order to get 
the landlords out of Ireland, and so to 
secure peace in that country, I should 
not be unwilling to consent tothem. I 
entirely agree, however, with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham that it ought not to be at the 
expense, or at the risk, of the English 
Exchequer. My right hon. Friend laid 
down that principle most distinctly, and 
I was glad to see it, at Hawick. He 
said, and the phrase is a valuable one— 
“The risk must remain where it is 
now.” I was also very glad to see the 
strong condemnation which he passed 
upon Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and upon 
any proposal to extend it. Well, that 
is your first plan for Ireland. The 
second plan, which is favoured by the 
Government, and by my noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), is emigration. 
True to your fixed principle, that what 
you are to do for Ireland is not what 
Ireland and the Irish wish, but exactly 
what they do not wish, you propose to 
refuse them self-government, but offer 
them emigration. What, then, is your 
double remedy for the evils of Ireland ? 
You propose, first of all, to expropriate 
her aristocracy, and then to deport her 
people. That is your cure for the woes 
of Ireland. Oh, what profound states- 
manship! What would you think of a 
bee master, who, having killed off the 
drones, then smoked out the working 
bees. What would become of the hive ; 
what sort of a crop of honey would you 
gather? If you cannot do better than 
that for Ireland, do not you think you 
had better let Ireland try what she 
can do for herself ? Just cast your eyes 
over the Empire of the Queen at this 
time, when we are going to celebrate 
the Jubilee of the 50th anniversary of 
her auspicious reign. What will you 
see ? You will see in every quarter of the 
globe populations that have increased in 
prosperity and in strength, small pro- 
vinces which have grown into nations, 
all thriving and teeming with loyal and 
contented people, who rejoice with us 
when we rejoice, and who mourn when 
we mourn. That is the story of the reign 
of Victoria. I said ‘‘ everywhere;” but 
that is not true. Thereis one black spot— 
our disaster and our shame. I need not 
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name it, for it lies at our door. Where 
is the only place in the Empire of the 
Queen where you have a disaffected 
population, where you have a dwindling 
people, where you have diminished re- 
sources, where you have distress and 
misery on every hand? Why is it that 
part of the United Kingdom which is 
under our own immediate, our domestic 
legislation, and which is denied that 
self-government which we have given 
to those other populations? Since the 
accession of the Queen, Ireland has 
been depleted of fully one-third of her 
population. { Cries of “‘Half!”] I be- 
lieve it is nearly one-half; and what is 
your remedy? . Ireland has a fever 
which she has always had; the fever 
continues, the weakness increases, she 
has reached the stage of delirium; but 
you wretched apothecaries on your San- 
grado system have no remedy but to let 
more blood. Are these your remedies 
for the discontent and lawlessness in 
Ireland? Can you not— 

“ Minister unto a mind diseas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?”’ 


If you cannot do that, then I think we 
will cast your physic to the dogs. The 
Irish people will have none of it. What 
is it you say to them on this emigration 
policy? I remember the terrible sen- 
tence in Malthus—‘‘ There is no cover 
laid for you at the table of Nature.” 
The policy by which you hope to cure 
the evils of Ireland is the expatriation of 
a still greater proportion of her people. 
Well, but before you apply these cura- 
tive remedies you are going to use the 
knife. You have told us already that 
we are to have—I care not what you 
call it, but I will follow the example of 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wode- 
house) and use the popular term—we 
are going to have a policy of coercion. 
You are a resolute Government. No; I 
beg your pardon; you are some day 
going to be a resolute Government—for 
yours is a sort of paulo post futurum 
resolution. You never are, but always 
mean to be, resolute. It is true that my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale, in his massive speech, invited 
you to be a little more resolute. He 
pppea rsto play the part of Lady Mac- 
eth— 
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“ But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we'll not fail.” 
I am sorry that as my noble Friend 
urges this policy he does not take the 
responsibility of it. I do not blame you, 
mind you, for your irresolution. I re- 
joice at it. I think that when you once 
begin to be resolute you will get into a 
greater mess than ever. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—I have a profound compassion for 
him—seems to me to be in the situation 
ofa man who is going to take a bath in 
water which is very cold; he puts one 
foot in and then takes it out, then he 
puts the other foot in and takes that one 
out also, and can never screw himself 
up for a plunge. Well, we have told 
you our plan. You say it is a new one. 
So it is, and, in my opinion, when we 
consider what has been the result of the 
old plan for Ireland, it is high time 
there should be a new one. You say— 
and you think it is a sufficient argument 
to apply to us—that we once did the 
same thing that you are going to do. 
It is perfectly true we did; and it is 
because we have tried that system to 
the uttermost and we have found it fail 
that we are determined not to try it 
again. We got great powers of coer- 
cion, and we usedthem. I believe that 
under the government of Lord Spencer 
that system was tried with firmness and 
to the uttermost, and as well as it ever 
can be executed. [‘*No!”] I hear 
several voices—there are not many of 
them now; but there were a great many 
such voices 18 months ago, when the 
Party on those Benches denounced Lord 
Spencer and disavowed his policy. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had the courago to- 
night to refer to the Maamtrasna de- 
bate. He said he was not in the House 
at the time; if he had been I think his 
words would have stuck in his throat. 
But, Sir, there are men sitting on that 
Bench who are responsible for that 
transaction. Yes, Sir, when the Tory 
Government denounced Lord Spencer 
and disavowed his policy the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was the Leader of the 
House. The hon. Member for Bath 
has said—‘‘ Why cannot we go back to 
the situation we were in then?” Why, 
it is the nature of history that you can- 
not go back upon transactions of that 
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denounced the policy of coercion as a 
condition of taking Office, I, for one, 
made up my mind that never again 
would I be a party to a policy of coer- 
cion, and I never will. My noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale knows it 
well, because, when it was my happiness 
to be acting with him, J told him so 
over and over again. That this was 
our view is proved by the fact that when 
we next came into Office, after the 
Maamtrasna debate, we proposed a 
measure of Home Rule. Well, you are 
going to tread the old paths. We know 
them well. You have got the majority. 
You have the power to take that road. 
It is a road, like the caravan track of 
the desert, which is strewn with the 
carcases of many defeated Administra- 
tions and baffled policies. My belief is 
that your bones will, before long, whiten 
the same sands. But for us our course 
is clear. Toa policy of coercion, whe- 
ther we are in a majority or a minority, 
we will oppose a policy of conciliation 
and self-government; and when you 
have failed, as fail you will, and fail 
you must, it will be the privilege of 
the Liberal Party, in accordance with 
its great traditions, to give to distracted 
Ireland the blessings of contentment and 
peace. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micsarr Hicks - Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) has said many dangerous 
things in the speech which he has just 
addressed to the House; but he said 
nothing so dangerous as when he in- 
formed the House that never again 
would he revert to a policy he had 
abandoned. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that the Government of Ireland 
by England is. at this moment, in his 
opinion, the worst Governmert in the 
world. He found that out just a year 
ago. He has taken so complete a bath 
in Parnellite juice this evening, that he 
has not only changed his principles, but 
he has absolutely forgotten those which 
he formerly professed. I should like to 
know, Sir, since when it has not belonged 
to the Liberal creed to disregard the claim 
of the great majority of the Irish Re- 
presentatives to Home Rule? I should 
like to know how long has that been 
contrary to Liberal principles? How 
long has it been an accepted maxim of 
the creed of the Liberal Party, that if 
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hon. Members below the Gangway make 
what they consider, I suppose, a just 
demand, the Liberal Party shall always 
support it, and how long and how far 
are the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues going in that direction. Sir, 
in our minds, and in the minds of the 
majority of this House, and of the 
country, there is something to be con- 
sidered in these great questions besides 
the opinion of the majority of the Irish 
Representatives. We would like to see 
something done to enable such matters 
as can safely be entrusted to Local 
Government to be administered in Ire- 
land; but, Sir, when we come to 
deal with the functions of Government 
properly so called, when we come to 
deal with matters of legislation, and 
with the preservation of law and order 
in raed 3 then we say that the people 
of the United Kingdom have a right to 
be considered, as well as the people of 
Ireland, and that in these things the 
will of the majority must prevail, even 
though it be contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the people of Ireland. 
Sir, I can quite understand the Vote of 
Censure, for, of course, it is nothing 
else, which the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has proposed 
against Her Majesty’s Government in 
moving this Amendment to the Address. 
In his view, and in the opinion of those 
who follow him, nothing that we can do 
is right. They have not been content 
with criticizing our actions, and with 
bringing charges against us once in this 
House; but when those actions have 
been explained, and when those charges 
have been refuted and denied, they 
have brought them over and over 
again. They will not accept or be- 
lieve in our explanations. I shall 
not take the trouble, under the cir- 
cumstances, to repeat what I have 
said on previous occasions ; but I have 
just this one comforting reflection—that 
many of those charges contradict each 
other. What is the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
and those who sit around him? Why 
is it that they support the Amendment 
of the hon. inber for Cork? They 
do not find fault—they have gone out of 
their way to tell us so—with the actions 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland. 
They do not quite accept the Plan of 
Campaign. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that he was going to say a good 
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deal about the Plan of Campaign, and 
we listened to him with attention and 
expectation; but he did not keep his 
word. He told us certainly that, if such 
and such things were so, he should con- 
demn them ; but how should he condemn 
them? He should condemn them like 
the action of Hampden, or like the action 
of the North American Colonists who 
threw the tea into Boston Harbour. He 
Py for the Plan of Campaign. 

ow, I appeal—I do not use the words 
offensively—from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. Shall I tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what is his mature opinion of 
the Plan of Campaign? What did the 
right hon. Gentleman say, when he had 
to express an opinion as a responsible 
Member of the Government upon a very 
similar scheme? Speaking in 1881, as 
a responsible Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
used these words— 

‘‘Mr. Parnell wishes to get rid of the land- 
lords in order that he may get rid of the Eng- 
lish Government, and for this object every kind 
of intimidation has been employed to deter 
honest men from doing their duty and fulfilling 
their obligations. The Liberal Party ’’—at that 
time—‘‘ will have nothing to do with attacks 
upon the property any more than upon the 

rsons of our fellow-citizens. A landowner 

as just as good a right to fair rent as you or J. 
Whenever the Liberal Party has allied itself 
with anti-social ideas— whenever it has followed 
some of those misty philosophies which have 
destroyed the safety of society, it has come to 
grief. 
Now that, I have no doubt, if it had not 
been for the inconvenient circumstances 
of the present moment, would have been 
the opinion which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have expressed to-night 
about the Plan of Campaign. There- 
fore, I think I am justified in saying 
that it is not on account of any approval 
of the Plan of Campaign that the right 
hon. Gentleman is about to give his 
support to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork. Well, Sir, does he 
want to turn us out of Office? [Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt: Not yet.) On that 
point he reiterates the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler). He does not want to turn us 
out of Office. [Sir Wrrt1am Harcourt: 
Not yet.] Then, why does he support 
this Amendment to the Address? The 
right hon. Gentleman gives it, I know, 
a very half-hearted approval ; and it has 
been said, but I do not know with what 
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truth, that no regular summons has 
been addressed to Members of the Sepa- 
ratist Liberal Party to attend here to- 
night. One thing is certain, that a 
greater man than the right hon. Gentle- 
man —the Leader of his Party — has 
not thought it worth his while to come 
and take part in this debate. No, Sir; 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) and his Col- 
leagues is not prompted by any wish to 
turn the present Government out of 
Office; it is simply prompted by the 
spirit which animated his whole speech 
—a wish to embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government; a wish to render impos- 
sible as difficult a task as ever fell to 
the lot of any Government. The Plau 
of Campaign has been presented to this 
House in the course of this debate in a 
very charming aspect. We have been 
told that it is a sort of charitable 
scheme for enabling tenants who can- 
not pay the full rents of exacting land- 
lords to tide over the winter; and the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley), who is pretty acute in 
matters of this kind, was so deceived 
by the way in which the Plan was pre- 
sented to the House, that he actually 
asserted that, as far as he knew, no sub- 
stantial injustice had been done by the 
Plan of Campaign. 
may detain the House for a short time, 
to present to the House another aspect 
of this question. I should like to place 
before the House my theory as to the 
origin and intention of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The House will remember that 
we assumed Office in August last under 
circumstances which will be admitted by 
all to have been of very considerable 
difficulty in Ireland. The country had 
been very much disquieted by the pro- 
posals for the government of Ireland 
made by our Predecessors. There were 
riots, due to those proposals, of a most 
serious nature in Belfast. The County 
of Kerry was as disturbed as any Irish 
county has been at the worst periods of 
Irish history within our memory. Those 
were matters in themselves of no slight 
difficulty. But, beyond that, agricul- 
tural prices were undoubtedly low, and 
we were pressed to accept, on that ac- 
count, a Bill proposed by the hon. 
Member for Cork itr. Parnell), with a 
view to make a very grave alteration in 
the law of land tenure in Ireland. We 
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House to reject that measure. We 
thought that it went beyond the neces- 
sities or justice of the case, and the 
result has shown that we were right; 
for whereas the Bill would have enabled 
any tenant in Ireland, holding under a 
judicial rent, to get off for a time, if not 
permanently, by paying half the rent 
due, it is a matter of fact that, during 
the last few months, landlords and ten- 
ants throughout Ireland have largely 
settled with each other on terms very 
much more favourable to the landlord 
than those which were proposed in the 
Bill of the, hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). That Bill was rejected, and 
our action in rejecting it was misrepre- 
sented at the time by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, but especially by hon. 
Members from Ireland. I have here a 
document which the hon. Member for 
Cork sent over to America, expressing 
his opinion on September 28. He 
said— 

“The rejection of the Tenants’ Relief Bill, 
the scarcely veiled threats of the Irish Secre- 
tary, and the alarming increase in the number 
of evictions, clearly indicate the commencement 
of a combined movement of extermination 
against the tenant farmers of Ireland by the 
English Government and the Irish landlords. 
I lose no time in advising you of the imminence 
of a crisis and peril which have seldom been 
ualled even in the history of Ireland. I 
know it will be the highest duty of my country- 
men in America to do whatever in them lies to 
frustrate the attempt of those who would 
assassinate our nation, and to alleviate the 
numerous victims of the social war which has 
been preached by the powerful Government of 
England against our people.” 


We preached no social war. What did 
that appeal produce? If it produced 
anything, I should very much like to 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Cork felt it to be his duty to return it to 
the subscribers ; because it certainly was 
obtained, if it was obtained at all, under 
false pretences. Why, one of the stock 
arguments of the hon. Members below 
the Gangway against Her Majesty’s 
Government bas been that we changed 
that policy of social war directly Parlia- 
ment rose. Our policy when we rejected 
the Bill of the i. Member was pre- 
cisely the same as that which we carried 
out subsequently in Ireland. Speaking 
in this House in August or September 
last, I earnestly deprecated more than 
once, on behalf of my Colleagues and 
myself, any harsh action on the part of 
Irish landlords in pressing their rights 
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to the utmost; and I pointed out that’ 


there was every reason to anticipate 


that any difficulty which might arise | 


from the inability of tenants to pay rent 
would be met generously by landlords 
in the coming autumn and winter. Well, 
what followed? Why, this followed. 
In the first place, landlords voluntarily 
made very large and generous reductions 
of rent. Ican remember a meeting held 
by the landlords of the County of Cork, 
called, I think, by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald), in 
which they enforced the views expressed 
in this House by the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) and myself as to 
the duty of Irish landlords to have 
regard to the fall in prices of farm pro- 
duce in Ireland. That advice was taken 
largely and generously throughout Ire- 
land by the landlords. The result was 
that considerable reductions of rent 
were made, rents were freely paid, evic- 
tions decreased, crime decreased, and a 
better feeling prevailed throughout the 
country in October between landlords 
and tenants than had prevailed for 
many years past. But that did not suit 
hon. Members below the Gangway. Ire- 
land must be shown to be ungovernable. 
That is, I think, part of the policy even 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
growing confidence had to be destroyed. 
The desire of Irish tenants to purchase 
their farms had, in some way, to be 
stopped. Why was this? I will quote 
a few words from a speech made by the 
hon. Member for North Wexford (Mr. 
J.E. Redmond) on the 11th of December, 
which satisfactorily explains it. He 
said— 

‘* If the Tories had been able to rule Ireland 
with the ordinary law, the result would have 
been, in England and Scotland, to throw back 
our cause, perhaps for a generation, and to give 
the lie direct to the prophecy of Mr. Gladstone— 
that the people of England had to choose be- 
tween Coercion on the one hand and Home Rule 
on the other.” 


And, therefore, the Plan of Campaign 
was started; and by all the powers at 
the command of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and some of 
his most active Colleagues, the reluctant 
tenants of Ireland were stirred up to 
its adoption. Meetings were held and 
speeches were made increasing in vio- 
lence, and throughout November and 
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spread abroad as to the namber of 
estates cn which the Plan of Campaign 
had to be adopted. Inventions were 
circulated as to the hesitation or refusal 
of Her Majesty’s Government to enforce 
the law, and as to the opinion of the 
Law Advisers of the Crown on the 
legality of the Plan of Campaign. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) asked me a Question this even- 
ing about an opinion which appeared in 
United Ireland, and which has oases attri- 
buted to my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes). Well, Sir, my right hon. 
and learned Friend informs me that the 
interpretation to be placed upon that is 
simply this—the opinion was given to 
the Government—that although there 
may be a mode by which a landlord 
himself might recover the money that 
had been paid by the tenants to third 
persons, the Government has no power 
by which they can recover it for the 
landlord. And that is all that the opi- 
nion amounts to. Why, Sir, as a matter 
of fact, before that opinion was written, 
the Law Officers had given the Govern- 
ment a distinct opinion that the persons 
engaged in carrying out the Plan of 
Campaign were guilty of a criminal con- 
spiracy; and evidence was actually being 
collected on which prosecutions might 
be founded. More than that, the Plan 
of Campaign was pressed forward by 
threats used by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) at a meeting at 
Castlerea, to the bailiffs, the police, 
and the officers of the law of the loss 
they would incur if they did not take the 
popular side. All these things were done 
to further the Plan of Campaign—I be- 
lieve with the object which i have stated 
to the House. Although the Plan of 
Campaign may only have been adopted 
on 30 or 40 estates, the result, no doubt, 
has been a widespread change in that 
good feeling which prevailed in October, 
a considerable cessation in the payment 
of rent, and a great increase of lawless- 
ness in the districts to which this stump- 
ing process has extended. I do not wish 
to enter further into the legality or 
otherwise of the Plan of Campaign; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby has said something to the 
House this evening upon the question 
of the appointment of the jury by whom 
the traversers are to be tried in Dublin. 
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astonishment, as coming from one who, 
I remember, denounced me on the occa- 
sion to which he himself alluded for 
throwing over Judges and juries in Ire- 
land, because I did not go out of my 
way to uphold the finding of a jury in a 
ease about which I knew nothing at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked us to 
secure a fair trial. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not wish to be misunderstood on this 
point. What I intended to say and what 
I did say with regard to the present 
trials was this—that I hoped the ordinary 
course would be pursued. I thought it 
most important that should be observed, 
as a contrary course would produce a 
bad impression. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Yes, Sir; the ordinary course will be 
pursued. The course will be pursued 
which was followed when the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was a Member of the 
Government, and which has been pur- 
sued, so far as I know, for many years in 
Ireland. We say, without hesitation, that 
the officials whose duty it is to undertake 
the work will, without scruple, direct 
those jurors to stand aside who they have 
reason to believe cannot give a verdict 
without fear or favour. That is the way, 
and the only way, in which a fair jury 
can be obtained. [ Cries of ‘‘ Packing !”’ } 
Hon. Members talk of packing juries, 
What is the use of putting men on juries 
who are afraid to give a verdict accord- 
ing to the evidence? Is it fair to such 
mer themselves to ask them to incur 
personal danger to which they are sub- 
jected? Why, Sir, it has been already 
stated in this House what followed 
certain trials at the Winter Assizes in 
Cork. Two of the jurors who found 
some of tho Kerry Moonlighters guilty 
were butter merchants in Cork, and 
only the other day a notice was pub- 
lished publicly in Tralee, requiring 
the Kerry farmers not to deal with 
those butter merchants, because they 
had the courage to act upon the evi- 
dence placed before them. There were 
two men—two Catholics, one was a 
trier of the jury panel, and the other 
was a juror at the Sligo Assizes; both of 
these men decided according to thei: 
oaths. They have been Boycotted. And 
what did the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) read to the 
House to-night. He read to the House 
a quotation from a speech of the bon. 
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Member for North Wexford (Mr. J. 
Redmond), which I confess I had hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would have contra- 
dicted. What was it the hon. Gentle- 
man said? It was this—that, in his 
opinion, it was far better for a man to be 
condemned to penal servitude for the 
term of his natural life than to form one 
of the jury who would so outrage the 
sense of justice of the whole Irish people 
as to find the traversers guilty. I am 
bound to say that if the officials of the 
Crown do not take care to direct those 
persons to stand aside who would be 
influenced by fear or favour in arriving 
at a verdict they would not do their duty 
to the Government of the country. Now, 
Sir, I should not have said that much 
about the trials, but for the observation 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby; but I must 
say this—that it is a very remarkable 
thing —that in spite of the defence of the 
Plan of Campaign which has been so 
freely made by hon. Members below the 
Gangway, and less freely by some hon. 
Members who do not belong to the 
Irish Party, there is nothing in this 
Amendment which is favourable to 
the Plan of Campaign. I have no 
doubt that that considerably eases 
their consciences. All that this Amend- 
ment suggests is that the remedy 
for the existing crisis in Irish agrarian 
affairs is to be found in Home Rule. 
Well, but what is the real meaning of 
that suggestion? How does the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
suppose that Home Rule is to remedy 
the Irish agrarian crisis? What are 
the principles upon which an Irish Home 
Rule Parliament would be likely to act 
in dealing with the agrarian crisis? 
Are they not the principles of the Plan 
of Campaign ? ell, but what are the 
principles of the Plan of Campaign? 
We know very well what they are said 
to be in Ireland—the slicing down of 
rents by degrees until the tenant can 
remain in the holding, if not free from 
rent at all, at least paying only the 
prairie value. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman quote any speech 
in which that is stated ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
I could quote half-a-dozen speeches in 
proof of it. The hon. Gentleman him- 
self said the other day, in this House, 
that his motto in this matter was that 
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hon. Gentleman does not wish to mis- 
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0. 
Mr. DILLON: I am sure the right 


represent me. What I said—and it is 
very well known in Ireland what I have 
said—what I have said all along in the 
matter is, that when the tenant is re- 
quired to pay a rack-rent, and a reason- 
able reduction is refused, he should 
neither pay nor go. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I should like to press this a little fur- 
ther. What is it that hon. Members 
consider a fair rent? ‘The hon. Member 
for West Belfast gave us a definition of 
that to-night. He said that, in his 
opinion, rent was not to be paid except 
from the surplus produce of the farm ; 
and that the tenant was entitled to keep 
his furniture, his stock, and his holding, 
and to decline to go out of his farm 
unless there was a surplus profit out of 
which to pay rent. But the law says 
that if a tenant does not pay his rent he 
shall go out. Parliament may modify 
the law; but, while the law exists, it 
ought to be obeyed. Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby con- 
tradict that assertion? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast—[ Mr. Jonnston (Belfast, 
S.): The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast.] I accept my hon. Friend’s cor- 
rection. I do not think the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sexton) will represent West 
Belfast again. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast compared the 
relative position of the owners and occu- 
piers of land in Ireland to that of the 
different classes of shareholders in a 
bank. But supposing that the share- 
holders in a bank declined to pay the 
debenture holders, or the preference 
shareholders, the interest due to them, 
unless they agreed to accept a certain re- 
duction of that interest; and supposing 
that, in addition to taking that course, 
they combined to fight it out; if the 
hon. Member who takes that view were 
a shareholder in the bank, whether in 
England or in Ireland, he would soon 
find that the law of the land would 
compel him to keep his obligation; and 
I wish the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, in the few remarks which he vouch- 
safed on the Plan of Campaign, had 
shown us why a debt due to a landlord, 
guarded, as it is, by the authority of the 
Land Act for which he himself is re- 
sponsible, is to be less sacred than a debt 
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due to a debenture holder or preference 
shareholder of a bank. I have carefully 
considered a good many speeches made 
in Ireland on the subject, and I believe 
that this is a fair representation of what 
the Plan of Campaign is said to be in 
Ireland. Well, Sir, I should characterize 
—and I should think the great majority 
of this House, including not a few honest 
and independent Radicals, would charac- 
terize—that Plan of Campaign as nothing 
less than a doctrine of public plunder, 
Is the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
accept a settlement by a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland of the agrarian 
difficulty based upon a doctrine of public 
plunder? He was not prepared to ac- 
cept it last summer; but he may have 
changed his mind since then. At that 
time the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues carefully retained the settle- 
ment of the Irish Land Question in their 
own hands—in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament—and nobody was stronger 
in that matter than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley). Why did they retain it ? 
Because they would not trust a Home 
Rule Parliament. But what is there in 
the doctrines that have been preached 
in Ireland in this matter, or in the acts 
that have been done in Ireland since 
that time, which has convinced the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
that he can now safely entrust to a 
Home Rule Parliament that which he 
refused to entrust to it last summer? 
Can they deal with a great agrarian 
crisis in any other way? Why, Sir, 
what is the cause of this agrarian crisis, 
if there be one? Is it not low prices ¢ 
And to what are these prices due but to 
foreign importations; and can an Irish 
Home Rule Parliament deal with the 
question of foreign importation? Oh, 
no! that was carefully kept out of their 
province by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and, therefore, I very much wish that in- 
stead of some of those remarkable asser- 
tions of novel principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman believed had been his 
principles for the last 40 years, he had 
shown us some grounds for thinking 
either that an Irish Parliament would 
not act in accordance with the Plan 
of Campaign, or that it would meet 
the agrarian crisis in some other 
way. I venture to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in voting for this 
Amendment, is voting for what is a 
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most absurd non sequitur. The hon. 
Member for Cork and, to some extent, 
the right hon. Gentleman have twitted 
us about our Irish policy. Well, Sir, 
we have an Irish policy, and it is not 
that which is presented to the House by 
the right hon. Gentleman. We ex- 
— our Irish policy to Parliament 
ast September very fully, and we have 
expressed it, so far as it is possible, in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech from 
the Throne. In the first place, having 
regard to the agrarian agitation and 
its effects in Ireland, we felt bound 
to say that we think it necessary that 
some provision should be made for the 
more efficient administration of the 
Criminal Law ; that the people of Ireland 
should be made to feel that the law will 
deal promptly and quickly with those 
who break it, and that remedial mea- 
sures, when proposed and carried in 
Parliament, shall be free to work in 
that country. But our Irish policy is 
not confined to an alteration of criminal 
procedure—we expect every day the Re- 
port of Lord Cowper’s Commission on 
the law of land tenure and land purchase 
in Ireland. As soon as we receive that 
Report we shall not lose a day in con- 
sidering it, and in submitting to the 
House any recommendations which the 
Commissioners may make, or any other 
proposals which we may think it right 
that this House should adopt. We 
know, and we have always said, that 
there is much in the Irish Land Law 
which requires amendment. We do not 
believe in a system of dual ownership. 
We do believe in a considerable exten- 
sion of land purchase in Ireland; but 
we believe, also, that there are other 
matters in the Irish Land Law which 
require amendment; and these, no doubt, 
will be dealt with in the Report of the 
Commission and in the Bill which we 
shall introduce. Not only that, but we 
have in contemplation, as the House is 
aware, measures for developing the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland. The vight 
hon. Gentleman has, probably, forgotten 
that fact. Well, he thinks so quickly 
that I can excuse him; but those mea- 
sures are really in our contemplation. 
We do not believe in emigration as the 
first cure for the congested districts in 
Ireland. We would far sooner see the 
development of agriculture or fisheries, or 
other works which may give employment 
to the population; that employment of 
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which political agitation has so largel 

baer them, and which, in view of 
the exceptional circumstances in Ireland, 
might seem to justify, to some extent, 
Government assistance; but we would 
look mainly to a re-establishment of that 
confidence in Ireland which would invite 
the investment of private capital, with- 
out which no country can flourish. Hon. 
Members opposite do not say that some 
of those proposals may not be worthy of 
consideration. They tell us that what- 
ever we propose, whether it be a change 
in the Land Laws, whether it be a 
development of industrial resources, 
whether it be a supplementary scheme 
of emigration—all that must be done, 
not by this House, but by an Irish Par- 
liament, and therefore they will have 
nothing to say to it. I saw, the other 
day, that an hon. Member, in referring 
to a possible Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, said that they would accept it as 
far as it went; but that it would be used 
only as a lever for the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament. That, Sir, is the 
non possumus which the right hon. 
Gentleman and hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway oppose to our policy ; but 
surely we have a right to some better 
consideration than that. We represent 
a majority in this House ; we represent 
the majority of the Electors of the 
United Kingdom. They have declined 
to accept your proposal for an Irish 
Parliament; and we have a right to 
press upon the House that we shall be 
able to lay before it, at the proper time, 
and as soon as possible, those proposals 
which we are anxious to make for the 
benefit and better government of Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle says—‘“‘ Oh, no! 
We are in a leaden atmosphere; and we 
have no hope or expectation of any 
satisfactory work in Parliament this 
year.” Well, that atmosphere is of his 
own creating. If he, and those who sit 
on his side of the House, would but 
think of the days that have been wasted 
already in debating the Address, and of 
the duty which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton frankly 
admits lies upon them, of giving 
us a fair opportunity of placing our 
proposals before the House, I think 
that the leaden atmosphere might dis- 
soive, and that we might be free from 
further unnecessary talk upon the Speech 
of Her Majesty. I ventured to say, a 
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few days ago, speaking on the Address, 
that it was useless to maintain the Union 
unless, with the Union, we maintained 
the reign of law in Ireland ; and I will 
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late Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), 
or of Gentlemen sitting opposite who 
know nothing whatever about our 
country. When you talk of law and 


go further, and say that it is useless for | order, so far as you are concerned, we 
the constituencies of the country to give | believe that every one of your laws is 
a mandate to this House to retain the vitiated by the fact that you have no 
control of Parliament over Ireland un- | power to impose them upon us. We 
less this House takes care to place itself | merely adopt them so far as they are a 
in a position, and that soon, so to exer- | convenience to us, and no further. With 
cise control over its own Business, that | regard to what has been stated as to the 
it may fulfil the duty which the con-| right of the landlords, it seems to me 
stituencies have imposed upon it. that hon. Gentlemen forget that we 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): have never recognized those rights. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just We have always maintained that the 
spoken complained of the length oftime right of the tenant in the soil was. 
occupied by these debates; and no doubt, a permanent right, and that the right 
from his point of view, his complaint is of the landlord in the soil was merely 
well-founded. But the right hon. Gentle- | accidental, acquired by confiscation, 
man must, at least, admit that these de- plunder, and robbery,and maintained by 
bates may be of some service tu the Party | foreign bayonets. I should like to know 
in the House of which he complained | how, if we were to press this to a de- 
—namely, the Irish Party; for they | gree, it would suit some hon. Members 
have received many lessons in morality | opposite ? But we are not inclined so to 
from those hon. Gentlemen who are| press it; we are willing that the land- 
attached to the landlord interest. When | lords should have a fair rent from the 
he attacks the Irish Party with regard | land, and that if he is to be paid out he 
to the Plan of Campaign, I should like | should have a fair sum for his interest 
to ask him one or two questions. The/|in the soil. It is our policy to get rid of 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that the | the landlords as cheaply as we can ; but, 
Irish tenants wish to deprive the Irish | so far as the landlord’s rights are con- 
landlords of their rights; but has he! cerned, we have entirely declined to 
ever considered how much per annum | recognize them. The Irish tenant has 
the Irish Land Act and Irish agitation | never recognized the landlord’s right 
has taken off the rents of the landlords! as an abstract right, and I do not be- 
in Ireland? It is something like| lieve he ever will do so. But I can 
£2,000,000 per annum; or, in other | quite believe in the right hon. Gentle- 
words, the Irish landlords have been | man’s anxiety to bring forward a scheme 
robbing the Irish tenants for generations , of purchase, and I can also understand 
of £2,000,000 a-year. I should like to! his present anxiety about the Plan of 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether; Campaign. I hear that it is pro 
he will bring in any Bill or Amendment’ further to extend the purchase scheme 
of the law, under which this annual sum | of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. That, in my 
of £2,000,000 shall be dealt with as a| opinion, is the real ground of the anxiety 
set-off for the benefit of the tenants ;| of the Government with regard to the 
because, if not, I am unable to see on! Plan of Campaign, for the Plan of Cam- 








what the complaint of dishonesty is 
founded. The Plan of Campaign is 
merely, at its worst, a set-off for the 
robbery of the Irish tenantry in the past. 
But there is another aspect of the case. 
We hear that law and order must be 
maintained in Ireland; and, no doubt, 
the terms law and order in the minds of 
Englishmen represent something that 
ought to be maintained ; but whose law 
and whose order? We do not recognize 
your laws; we do not recognize the laws 
of Gentlemen of the intelligence of the 





paign has taught the Irish people how 
easy it is to combine against the land- 
lords. It will teach them how easy it 
will be afterwards to combine against a 
foreign Government, if that foreign 
Government make themselves land- 
lords in place of the existing ones. 
That is really the secret of the oppo- 
sition to the Plan of Campaign. You, 
who put out the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) on the plea that you 
would not accept his purchase scheme, 
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are now going to adopt the purchase 
system, and you are going at the same 
time, by this system of criminal proce- 
dure, as you call it, by your jury- 
packing and your conspiracy inquisi- 
tions, to deprive the Irish tenantry of 
any weapons they have in the force of 
public opinion with which to resist your 
inquisitions. This is a very serious 
matter for the Liberal Unionist Party, 
and for right hon. Gentlemen like the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). If it be proposed to 
force on the Irish people a scheme of 
urchase, by a Government such as the 
andlord Government that is now in 
power, a Government which will not 
recognize a tenant’s right to his own im- 
poenoennts, you will have repudiation 
y-and-bye. I warn Liberal Unionists, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham and the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), that 
if you attempt to cram down the throats 
of the Irish people any Tory or landlord 
scheme of purchase, much as you fear 
this Plan of Campaign, the Plan of 
Campaign against the alien and foreign 
Government which has forced such pur- 
chase upon the psople will be a ten 
times greater and more.serious one. In 
the first instance, Sir, no scheme of pur- 
chase will be tolerated by the Irish 
people, or by their Representatives, 
which does not fully recognize in the 
tenant the right to his improvements. 
No scheme of a number of years pur- 
chase on the existing rent will be con- 
sidered, unless the number of years 
purchase be very small, a fair or equit- 
able one, now that the Irish tenants 
have seen the efficacy of the Plan of 
Campaign, and have shown how they 
can reduce landlords like Lord Dillon 
to reason and subjection. First convict 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) by a packed 
jury, convict Mr. William O’Brien by a 
packed jury, suppress United Ireland, 
crush out public opinion, suppress pub- 
lic meeting—and then, when you have 
reduced the country to subjection, when 
you have reduced it to silence, when 
there is no body of men who dare, for 
fear of your packed juries, protest 
against the terms of your purchase 
scheme; when Ireland has been reduced 
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machinations of Ribbon lads; when you 
think you have got all the conspirators 
in gaol, and numbed public opinion, you 
may carry your purchase scheme and the 
country may be quiet. But I do not 
think the Tory Government is going to 
remain in Office always. When you 
have got your reward at the hands of 
the constituencies another Government 
will come in, and upon that Government, 
which will probably and doubtless be a 
Liberal Government, will be cast the 
task of trying to restore law and order 
and contentment and peace in the coun- 
try again. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) told us to-night, in the very 
frankest way, what are the instructions 
he has given to the Crown Solicitor in 
Ireland with regard to jury-packing. 
‘The Crown Solicitor,” he said, ‘ will 
pursue the usual course and select the 
jurors.” Now, allow me to tell hon. 
Gentlemen above the Gangway what is 
the usual course in political trials in Ire- 
land, or even in our political trials. 
Under the Crimes Act, where you had a 
special jury, not a common jury as at 
present, you challenged in some cases 75 
jurors, and in other cases 65. Iu the 
case of Joe Poole, who was hanged, you 
challenged 60; and let me tell the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he talks about the 
independence of jurors, that tuere is not 
a man in Ireland at the present moment 
who believes that Poole was guilty. He 
was defended by a Tory lawyer, and I 
am told that that lawyer went after the 
trial to one of the jury and said—‘‘ How 
could you find him guilty of the 
murder ? Although it was admitted he 
was a Fenian, he apparently did not be- 
long to the party who committed the 
crime.” The juror said—‘‘ Do you know, 
if Poole had been proved to be in 
Australia at the time, we would have 
had to convict him?” And these are the 
men of independent thought! Why 
would they have had to convict him ? 
Because, Sir, intimidation prevails in 
their set, just as you charge us with its 
prevalence in ours. They in their clubs, 
they at their dinner parties, they amongst 
their landlord friends, would be Boy- 
cotted. But it would be a genteel 
boycotting—it would not be published in 
The Daily Express. No, Sir; the forms 
of Boycotting amongst the aristocracy 
are the forms known to the Dames of the 
Respectable shop- 
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keepers are no longer dealt with just as 
if they were pudlished by resolution, 
such as is alleged was done in the case 
of the Kerry butter buyers. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) made a still 
more remarkable confession. It is true 
he said that the Sheriff had empanelled 
on this occasion a jury of 250. Soa 
jury of 80 or 100are commonly selected in 
thecase of acommon pickpocket, butonly 
a moment before he had called my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dillon) a petty pilferer. 
My hon. Friend is to be honoured with 
a panel of 250; it is necessary, in the 
opinion of the Crown officials, that when 
the distinguished traversers come to be 
tried that a very large panel should be 
selected. But, Sir, how did they get 
that idea into the Sheriff's head? Did 
they communicate their view to the 
Sheriff? I should like to ask how it is 
that Her Majesty’s Government are able 
to know the views of the Sheriff so ac- 
curately, and how is it the Home Secre- 
tary is able to defend the action of the 
Sheriff for having, for the first time for 
centuries, empanelled a jury of 250, 
when, under the Crimes Act, even 200 was 
the highest number ever summoned ? 
Of course, the Government are in league 
with the Sheriff. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that in the 
Motion which was made in the Queen’s 
Bench we did not question the character 
of the juries. No, Sir, because the 
Sheriff refused to let us see his books. 
But we have got them now, under the 
order of the Judge; and we intend to 
challenge his jury. I am sorry to say 
that, although the solicitor for the tra- 
versers declared on oath that the Grand 
Jury at the outset was illegally and cor- 
ruptly arrayed, and that of 50 men on 
the Grand Jury scarcely one was entitled 
to be in it, the affidavit was not allowed 
to be presented to the Court; and when 
I put a Question to-day to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, it was answered, 
for the purpose of making a point against 
me, by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), who, 
after saying he did not intend to pro- 
pose any change in the law, said it was 
very indecent for the defending counsel 
to put such a question to the prosecuting 
counsel. I did not put the question to 
the prosecuting counsel, but to the Chief 
Secretary. I asked whether he thought 
it a decent state of the law that when it 
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was sworn on oath that the Grand Jury 
wasirregularly and illegally empanelled, 
that proceeding could not be questioned 
by way of a challenge to the array, a 
challenge to the poll, or an appeal to 
the judicial discretion of the Judge. 
The only answer I got was that a pend- 
ing matter could not be gone into. The 
House should remember, in the face of 
the Chief Secretary’s declaration, what 
is exactly the course pursued by the 
Government to secure convictions in 
these matters. No one knows more 
about jury-packing, or how juries are 
wae than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, because it 
was he who altered Lord O’Hagan’s 
Act. Under the Liberal Government of 
1871, Lord O’Hagan passed an Act by 
which jurors were to be chosen alpha- 
betically, and to possess certain speci- 
fied qualifications. The moment thie 
Tories got into Office, they saw this 
would not suit their book in Ireland; 
and, although there was no agrarian 
agitation at the time, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary obtained 
an alteration of the law, enormously in- 
creasing the qualification of jurors. 
What did he do in the County Dublin ? 
It is very difficult for laymen to under- 
stand the tricks which are resorted to: 
it is only when one sees them at work 
that one can understand how they tell 
against traversers like my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo. Had the 
traversers been tried in the city where 
they were originally indicted, they would 
have been tried by men of a £20 quali- 
fication. What is the qualification for 
Ceunty Dublin? As arranged by the 
right hon. Gentleman, there is a rated 
qualification for land of a £40 character, 
and for houses of a £10 character. Most 
of the farms in Ireland are rated at £20 
and under. For instance, the Arrears 
Act only applied to farms under £30, 
and that included five-sixths of the Irish 
farms. Therefore, you will scarcely get 
any Irish farmer in the County Dublin 
on the popular side who is rated at £40. 
County Dublin is a villa county ; it isthe 
county in which the villa residents 
dwell. The merchants of the city, as a 
rule, reside beyond the limits of the 
municipal boundaries; but the house 

ualification secured by the right hon. 

entleman takes in all the half-pay 
officers of Rathmines and Kingstown, all 
the civil servants, and all the men in the 


2X [Twelfth Night. | 
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Government employ. By the change of | House and Representatives of the Irish 
venue from the city to the county, the | people, into gaol? As we told Mr. 
Government hit the two qualifications ; | Forster, we tell you, that if you put these 
they hit the high qualification, and they | men in gaol by a packed jury, such as 
hit the low qualification; and, indeed, | youevidently intend todo, your difficulties 
are able to get just the kind of jury | will be increased four-fold, and you will 
they want. The Home Secretary said— in fact render the country completely 
‘‘ Surely Irishmen do not complain of being | ungovernable. I do not propose. at this 
relegated from the city to the county, as, in that period of the night (one o’clock) to oc- 
case, they get a much larger population.” cupy tlie time of the House longer. I 
Well, Sir, I am surprised that the right | only desire, in the plainest terms, to say 
hon. and learned Gentleman who was for | that when you find out by-and-bye ex- 
so long a period an Irish Member him- | actly whatjhas occurred, you cannot say 
self, although only for Dungarvan, does | that you were not warned. The fate of 
not know that there is twice the popula- | Mr. Forster, the fate of his Government, 
tion in the City of Dublin that there is in | has had some effect—has had an enorm- 
the county seats. For instance, under the | ous effect—upon the Liberal Party in 
Redistribution of Seats Act, which goes | this country. Although some Members 
by population, there are four Members | of it, such as the noble Marquess the 
for the city and only two for the county. | Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
Therefore, I think the right hon. and|of Hartington), have not yet come 
learned Gentleman wasa little out when | round, the noble Marquess will not 
he said there is a larger population in | join the Government himself, but he 
the county than in the city. But I will | sends his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
assume that you get your conviction. I|tothem. His reluctance to join the Go- 
will assume that the best wishes of the | vernment reminds me very much of 
Chief Secretary are gratified ; and I will | Punch’s butler, who said, after attend- 
assume that he succeeds in getting my | ing ona certain dinner party of Cockneys, 
hon. Friend and his companions, Mr. | ‘I don’t mind waiting on ‘em, but I 
William O’Prien and others, sent to| should not like to have to dine with 
gaol for two years. Well, after all, the |’em.”” The noble Marquess’s mind has 
Tory Party are a Constitutional Party: | yet to be penetrated by those truths and 
they are very fond of ancient history ; | those lessons which have sunk into the 
but I would ask them-—‘‘ Do you think | mind of other Members of the Libers] 
Mr. Forster felt very particularly com- | Party. I believe, Sir, that even time 
fortable on the day the hon. Member! itself will tell upon the mind of the 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his com-; noble Marquess. I believe the experi- 
panions were sent to Kilmainham ?”’ | ments in coercion whichthe Tory Govern- 
Why, Mr. Forster’s troubles were only | ment are now making, and their conse- 
beginning; and whereas now you have | quent failure, will tell upon his mind. I 
the Plan of Campaign adopted on 40 | regard the advent to Office of the Tory 
estates only out of 9,000 perhaps, when} Party as a boon. I believe that their 
my hon. Friend is convicted, and when | experiments in coercion will simply lead 
the March rents come to be paid, the | them to disaster; and that being so, I 
Plan of Campaign may spread from 40 | feel fully assured that, warned by the 
to 4,000 estates, and the Irish landlords, | beacon light of their failure, but a short 
who were so glad to see the hon. Mem- | time will elapse before a united Liberal 
ber for Cork released, will be petitioning | Party, under the leadership of the right 
the right hon. Baronet to proclaim an| hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
amnesty, because, of all the animals in| Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), will 
the world, the Irish landlord is the most ; once more come into Office and restore 
selfish. The Irish landlord cares nothing | peace and order in Ireland. 
for State policy; he only wants to get | Questi t 
his rents. Furthermore, I would ask a 
hon. Gentlemen whether they think; The House divided :—Ayes 246; Noes 
that, in this Jubilee year of Her Ma-| 352: Majority 106. 
jesty the Queen, the way to pe the AYES 
acceptance by the Irish e of those . ; 
splendid measures oak laws been —— , .. lime ) fae s - D. 
promised us by the Government, is by} sick, W.) _ Anderson, C. H. 
putting five or six Members of this! Acland, A. H. D. Asher, A. 
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Asquith, H. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Austin, J. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barran, J. 
Barry, J. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blake, J. A. 
Blake, T. 
Blane, A. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Bolton, T. D. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
Bright, Jacob 
Bright, W. L. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. L. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J 
burt, T. 
Buxton, S. C. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, H. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 
right hon. H 
Carew, J. L. 
Chance, P. A. 
Channing, F. A. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 


C. E. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Cohen, A. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Colman, J. J. 
Commins, A. 
Condon, T. J. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M, 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H. 
Cox, J. R. 
Cozens- Hardy, H. H. 
Craig, J. 
Craven, J. 
Crawford, D. 
Crawford, W. 
Cremer, W. R. 
Crilly, D. 
Crossley, E. 
Davies, W. 
Deasy, J. 
Dillon, J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Duff, R. W. 
Ellis, J. 
Ellis, J. E. 
Ellis, T. E. 
Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Esslemont, P. 
Evershed, 8. 
Fenwick, C. 
Finucane, J. 
Flower, C, 
Flynn, J. C. 
Foley, P. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C, 
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Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 

Fox, Dr. J. F 

Fry, T. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Gane, J. L. 

Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 

Gilhooly, J. 

Gill, H. J. 

Gill, T. P. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Graham, R. C. 

Gray, E. D. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Gully, W. C. 

Haldane, R. B. 

soe Tracy, hon. 
F.S a] 

wisaatins rt.hn. Sir W. 
mV. vi 

Harrington, E. 

Harrington, T. C. 

Hayden, L. P. 

Hayne, C. Seale- 

Healy, M. 

Healy, T. M. 

Holden, I. 

Hooper, J. 

Howell, G 

Hoyle, I. 

Hunter, W. A. 

Illingworth, A. 

Jacoby, J. A. 

James, hon. W. H. 

James, C. H. 

Joicey, J. 

Jordan, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kennedy, E. J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 

Kenny, J. E. 

Kenny, M. J. 

Kilcoursie, right hon. 
Viscount 

Labouchere, H. 

Lacaita, C. C. 

Lalor, K. 

Lane, W. J. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lawson, H. L. W. 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

Lefevre, rt. hn.G. J.8 

Lewis, ‘I’. P. 

Lyell, L. 

Macdonald, Dr. R. 

Macdonald, W.A. 

MacInnes, M. 

MacNeill, J. G. 8. 


M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. 8. B. 
Mahony, P. 

Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 


E. 
Marum, E. M. 
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Mason, S. 

Mayne, T. 

Molloy, B. C. 
Montagu, S. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Morley, A. 

Mundella, rt.hon.A. J. 
Murphy, W. M. 
Neville, R. 

Newnes, G. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 
O'Connor, 8 ippry.) 
O’ Connor, 

0’ Doherty, 5. ti. 

O’ Hanlon, T. 

O’ Hea, P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Parnell, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 


Penton, Captain F. T. 

Pickard, B. 

Pickersgill, E. H. 

Picton, J. A. 

Pinkerton, J. 

Playfair, rt. hon. Sir 
L 
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Roberts, J. B. 
Robinson, T. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Russell, E. R. 
Samuelson, Sir B. 
Schwann, C. E. 


Shirley, W. S. 
Smith, S. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stack, J. 

Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Storey, 8 

Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Sutherland, A. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K 
Thomas, A. 


Plowden, Sir W. C. Wayman, T. 
Portman, hon. E. B. Whitbread, S 
Potter, T. B. Will, J. 8. 
Power, P. J. Williams, A. 
Price, T. P. Williamson, J. 
Priestley, B Williamson, 8. 
Provand, A. D. Wilson, H. J. 
Pyne, J. D. Woodall, W. 
Quinn, T. Woodhead, J. 
Redmond, W.H.K. Wright, C. 
Reed, Sir E. J. Yeo, F. A. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. TELLERS. 
Reynolds, W. J. Redmond, J. E. 
Richard, H. Sheil, E. 
Roberts, J. 

NOES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, o. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Allsopp, hon. G. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
— Colonel R. 
H. L 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baggallay, E 
ws a J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 
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Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. 'T. 
Bass, H. 
Bates, Sir E. 
—_, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, E. Ww. 
Beckett, W. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
aay 
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Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 


Rond, G. H. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 


Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C. 


Bright, right hon. J. 
Bristowe, T. L. 


— hon. W. St. 


me? Sir W. C. 
Brown, A. H 

Bruce, Lord H. 
Buchanan, T. R. 


Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 


Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. S. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 


Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 


Chamberlain, R. 


Chaplin, right hon. H. 


Charrington, S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 


Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
N. 


C. W. A. 
Coddington, W 
Coghill, D. H. 
Cohen, L. L. 
Collings, J 


Colomb, Capt. J.C.R. 


Compton, F. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 


Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 


Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. s. 
Crossley, Sir 8. B. 


Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 


Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 


Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P 


De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Lisle, 
P 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 


Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 


Doringtun, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 
a rt. hn. 


Eaton, H. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 


Address in Answer to 


E. J. L. M. 


Sir W. 


Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

ag Ww. J. 

Ewart, W 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 

Ww 


J. W. 
Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
ree General C. C. 


Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 

Gedge, S 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Greenall, Sir G 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord E. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley, Gen. SirE. B. 

Hanbury, R. W. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F. 


Hartington, Marq. of 
— - Allan, Sir 


{COMMONS} 





Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwa 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, Leg hon. E. 
Herbert, hon. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, il, sight hon. Lord 


Hill, Colonel E. S. 
Hill, A.S. 
Hingley, B. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 
— rt. hon. Sir 


Holloway, G. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howard, J. M. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 
Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir G. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jardine, Sir R. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
— on -Slaney, Col. 


Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 
King-Harman, Colonel 


> S28. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


hon. H. T. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L 
Kynoch, G. 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, I. C. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 


Lea, T. 
am, Sir E. A. H. 


| Legh, T. W. 


Leighton, S. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, ° 

Low, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 
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Lowther, J. W. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lymington, Viscount 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 


Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. 'T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
J.JI.R. 


March, Earl of 

Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, 'T. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J 


. BR. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 


Noble, W. 


Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 
Pitt-Lewis, G. 
ie right hon. D. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, Ww. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. 8B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. T. 
Robinson, B. 

Rollit, sir A. K. 
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St. Aubyn, Sir J. Tottenham, A. L. 

Salt, T. Townsend, G. F. 

Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
M. Verdin, R 


Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 
G 


Sellar, A. C. Waring, Colonel T. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. Watson, J. 

hon. Sir H. J. Webster, Sir. R. E. 
Selwyn, Capt.C.W. Webster, R. G. 
Seton-Karr, H. West, Colonel W. C. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Wharton, J. L. 
Sidebottom, T. H. White, J. B. 
Sidebottom, W Whitley, E. 
Sinclair, W. P. Whitmore, C. A. 
Smith, rt. hon, W. H. Wiggin, H. 
Smith, A. Williams, J. Powell- 
Spencer, J. E. Wilson, Sir S 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Winn, hon. R. 
Stanley, E. J. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Stewart, M. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Sutherland, T. Wolmer, Viscount 
Swetenham, E. Wood, N. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Talbot, J. G. Wright, H. 8. 
Tapling, T. K. Wroughton, P. 
Taylor, F Yerburgh, R. A. 
‘Temple, Sir R. Young, C. E. B. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. TELLERS. 


Tollemache, H. J. 


Douglas, A. Akers- 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 


Walrond, Col. W. KR. 
Main Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
( Mr. Esslemont.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) I shall not, of 
course, offer any opposition to the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman ; but I wish to point 
out that the House has now been sitting 
for a fortnight, and that only two of the 
Amendments to the Address have been 
discussed. I trust, therefore, that it 
will be the pleasure of the House to 
proceed with the other Amendments on 
the Paper as rapidly as possible, in order 
that we may go forward with the sub- 
stantial Business of the Session. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at ‘Twenty-five Minutes 
after One o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th February, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirres — Standing 
Orders Committee, Lord Houghton added v. 
Lord Saye and Bele. 


|Feprvary 14, 1887} 
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Pustrc Bruits — First Reading — Probation of 
First Offenders (No. 2) * (20). 
Withdrawn—Probation of First Offenders * (3). 


Railway Bakes. 


RAILWAYS—RAILWAY BRAKES. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
call attention to the Circular of the 
Board of Trade with regard to railway 
continuous brakes; also to ask if it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any steps this Session to 
enforce the requirements which are 
specified in that Circular ; and also to 
move for— 

‘‘Return of the number of servants in the 
pe ag of each Railway Company who are regu- 


on duty for more than twelve hours con- 
moutivdle,”* 


said, that some time ago he introduced 
into the House a Bill, with a view to 
carrying out the requirements of the 
Board of Trade on this subject, and, on 
the assurance of Her Majesty’s late 
Government that they would take up 
the question, he withdrew the Bill, and 
nothing had since been done. He was 
quite aware that there were causes 
which had impeded, and he regretted to 
say still did impede, domestic legislation, 
but he would urge that this was not a 
new question—it was not a question for 
which more time could reasonably be 
asked—but it was one which had been 
for several years before Parliament and 
the country, and also under the con- 
sideration of RailwayCompanies. It was 
a question with regard to which experi- 
ments had been made, and upon which 
the opinions of the most competent 
engineers had been given, and which 
now required only some action on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government in 
order to deal with it in a satisfactory 
manner. The Board of Trade exercised 
a supervision ‘of railways—both in their 
construction and also afterwards—in 
matters where the public safety was 
concerned, and although they had very 
wisely and with great discretion abstained 
from unnecessary interference, there 
were occasions when the public interests 
required their intervention. This was 
one of thosecases. Almost immediately 
after the commencement of railways 
the subject of brakes naturally became 
one of consideration. The hand-brake, 
which was first used, and as applied to 
ordinary vehicles, was found, as traffic 


| increased, to be insufficient, and a@ more 
‘ 
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complicated form of mechanical brake 
became necessary. which had now been 
developed in a still more scientific shape 
as a continuous automatic brake; and 
which had for some time past been much 
used, especially in the United States, 
and also, to a certain extent, in this 
country. The attention of the Board of 
Trade was some years ago called to this 
matter, and the inspecting officers, men 
of considerable practical and scientific 


Railways— 





knowledge, gave their opinion that a/| P 


large proportion of the accidents on 
railways might be attributed to the 
want of efficient brakes. Following 
upon this—and as a result of that 
attention—in the year 1877 a Circular 
was issued to Railway Companies 
by the Board of Trade. It * was 
a carefully drawn up document, mode- 
rate in its tone, but at the same time 
expressing in a decided manner the 
views entertained by the Board of Trade; 
and afforded the Railway Companies an 
opportunity of complying very easily 
with its requirements. After referring 
to the Reports upon accidents by the 
otficers of the Board, it stated— 


‘*From a careful examination of which and 
similar information for the past few years, the 
Board of Trade are led to conclude that three- 
fourths of these accidents might probably have 
been avoided, or the results materially mitigated 
if the passenger trains concerned had been pro- 
vided with continuous brakes.” 


This must be regarded as a most impor- 
tant statement, coming as it does from a 
Government Department in possession of 
the best information, and “after a care- 
ful examination.” It was further added 
with reference to the progress which 
was being made— 

“There has apparently been no attempt on 

the part of the various Companies to take the 
first steps of agreeing upon what are the require- 
ments which, in their opinion, are essential to a 
good and an efficient continuous brake.”’ 
As an illustration of the want of this 
united action, it might be mentioned 
that one of the largest Railway Com- 
panies—the London and North Western 
—were now removing a brake originally 
constructed at a great cost which had 
been for some time in use, and were 
fitting their rolling stock with anvther 
which did not comply with the con- 
ditions laid down by the Board of 
Trade, and which was in use only on 
one other line. The Circular further 
stated— 
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“The Board of Trade feel it their duty again 
to urge upon the Railway Companies the neces- 
sity of arriving at an immediate decision and 
united action in this matter.” 

This Circular was issued in the year 
1877, now nearly 10 years ago; and 
he would ask what progress had since 
been made? It was said sometimes— 
“‘The Railway Companies are the best 
judges of what is required.” He 
would admit that the Railway Com- 
anies were, or ought to be, the best 
judges in these matters, but the ques- 
tion arose, did the results show that 
they acted upon the opinions they 
might have formed? What was the 
result of the last 10 years? In the 10 
years since the Circular of the Board of 
Trade was issued, we found less than 
half of the Railway Companies had 
adopted the brake which the Board of 
Trade had pronounced to be essential for 
the public safety in travelling, and 
several of those who had adopted it had 
only partially and imperfectly done so. 
Was this a state of things which in- 
spired confidence or promised well for 
the future? Were we to wait for 
another 10 years before anything was 
done in this matter to protect the lives 
of railway servants and railway pas- 
sengers? The same, he believed, 
would have happened some years ago 
with regard to those valuable appli- 
ances, the interlocking of points and 
signals and the block system, if some 
pressure had not been employed. He 
had the honour of obtaining a Committee 
of this House to inquire into these ques- 
tions, and although there was no direct 
legislation, the result had been the 
almost universal adoption of those im- 
provements in the working of rail- 
ways. An objection was sometimes 
made to the Board of Trade pressing 
upon Railway Companies the use of any 
articular brake. The Board of Trade, 

owever, had no desire to force Railway 
Companies to adopt a particular brake ; 
but what the Board of Trade wished—as 
he understood—was that the brake made 
use of should be one which complied 
with certain conditions, and was an 
efficient brake. In the Returns which 
wore made by the Companies, there was 
a note by the Board of Trade in the last 
Return as follows— 

“* These totals are the numbers of engines and 


carriages returned by the Railway Companies 
as fitted with continuous brakes. It will be ob- 
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|(Earl De La Warr) admitted that 
, et ‘it might be done sometimes by men 
This was the opinion of the Board of voluntarily ; but the public should cer- 
Trade. There was often also an appeal | tainly be protected as far as possible 
ad misericordiam on behalf of the Rail- against such unnecessary risks and 
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served however, that some of the brakes so re- drivers, signalmen, and guards. 
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turned but very imperfectly fulfil that desig- 
nation.” 


way Companies as regards the expense | 
of continuous automatic brakes; but he 
believed it could be shown that it was | 
not based upon facts. Upon this point | 
he might quote the words of Mr. Laing, | 
the chairman of the London and Brighton | 
Railway Company, who, at the last meet- | 
ing of the shareholders, said— 


“In my judgment, the increased safety in 
travelling is due very much to the general ap- | 
plication of those precautions—namely, the | 
block system and the interlocking point signals, | 
and the Westinghouse brake.’’ (This was a | 
brake which complied with the Board of Trade | 
conditions.) ‘ These are the three great causes | 
which have reduced the number of accidents on | 
this and other lines so largely, and as I know 
some of our railway brethren are a little jealous | 
of Board of Trade interference, I think I am | 
bound to say the Board of Trade has done good | 
service in urging those improvements upon Rail- | 
way Companies. However, there is the result, | 
and I may say it has been exceedingly satisfac- | 
tory. If we take one case alone—the Westing- | 
house automatic brake—we had a Return made | 
some time ago, and the result was to show that | 
a very large number of accidents, both to the | 
public, and still more to our own servants, had | 
been averted entirely by having a brake that | 
was able to stop trains in a very short time | 
indeed. I think it has paid its expenses five | 
times over in the money question, to say nothing 
of the humanity in saving life.” 


dangers. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“ Return of the number of servants in the 
employ of each railway company who are 


regularly on duty for more than twelve hours 
consecutively.’’—(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Tae PRESIDENT or tax BOARD oF 
TRADE (Lord Srantey of Preston) 
said, he could not go beyond the answer 
which it was his duty to give the noble 
Earl (Earl De La Warr) some monthsago. 
The Board of Trade were fully aware of 
the importance of the subject to which 


| the noble Earl had directed their atten- 


tion; and they did not intend to relax 
any efforts in furtherance of what was 
originally intended—that moral pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the 
Railway Companies to induce them as 
far as possible to increase their brake 
power, as being necessary for the safe 
conduct of trains and for the safety of 
the travelling public. His noble Friend 
rightly anticipated that he (Lord Stanley 
of Preston) would not feel it to be his 
duty to recommend any particular form 


| of brake; and, as a matter of fact, there 


He (Earl De La Warr) knew it was had been great diversity of opinion 
more easy, in most cases, to find fault | among railway men upon the subject. 
than to provide a remedy ; but he would | His noble Friend had quoted the remarks 
venture to suggest tothe noble Lord the | of Mr. Laing at a recent railway meeting, 


President of the Board of Trade (Lord | speaking in high praise of the Westing- 





Stanley of Preston) that it might greatly 
facilitate the settlement of this question | 
if a committee of railway men and engi- 
neers were appointed to report upon the | 
brakes now in use, as to whether they do | 
or do not comply with the requirements of 
the Board of Trade. It remained only 
now for him to move for a Return of the 
number of servants in the employ of 
each Railway Company who were regu- 
larly on duty for more than 12 hours 
consecutively. He believed such a Re- 
turn would be highly useful, and put a 
check to an evil which was at all times 
likely to be the cause of accidents. 
There might naturally be reasons for 
working overtime occasionally; but 
there were cases of booked time over 
12 hours, and that also applied to very | 
responsible servants, such as engine 








house brake. He (Lord Stanley of 
Preston) believed that to be a thoroughly 
efficient brake; but, at the same time, 
it must be borne in mind that Mr. Laing 
was speaking of a railway extending 
over a short distance, and which was not, 
therefore, subject to all the difficulties 
which other lines were liable to in respect 
of the making up of trains and through 
connection with carriages of different 
patterns on other lines. It was very 
desirable that Railway Companiesshould 
be brought to see that there was a com- 
munity of interest in this matter; and 
to that end the Board of Trade would 
cerainly do its utmost. He was not 
prepared to say whether they should 
proceed by legislation or any other way 
to compel the Railway Companies to 
take such action. He would rather 
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trust, though the action might be some- 
what prolonged, to the moral pressure 
which Motions like that of the noble Earl 
would create in the public mind. He 
had no reason to believe that the Railway 
Companies were insensible of the obli- 
gations under which they lie. It would 
hardly be fair not to recognize the great 
prugress which had been made since the 
Board of Trade Circular was published. 
There was no doubt that the Railway 
Companies were making considerable 
efforts. Much, however, remained to be 
done. He was sorry he was not able to 
speak more definitely on this subject. 
He feared he could add little to the noble 
Earl’s knowledge. All he could say was 
that the subject would continue to occupy 
the attention of those who had to deal 
with it, and that all reasonable steps 
would be taken, particularly as to the 
preservation of the public safety. As to 
the second part of the Motion of the 
noble Earl, for a Return of railway ser- 
vants employed for more than 12 con- 
secutive hours, he (Lord Stanley of 
Preston) bad communicated with several 
Railway Companies, and found that 
there would be some difficulty in making 
out such a Return. He would be glad 
if the noble Earl would confer with him 
as to the terms in which a Return could 
be made, so that its preparation would 
entail on the Railway Companies the 
least labour possible, while giving all 
necessary information. 
Motion agreed to. 


STATE OF IRELAND—LEGISLATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorv INCHIQUIN, in rising, pur- 
suant to Notice, to call attention to the 
urgent necessity for further legislation in 
order to deal with the disorder and law- 
lessness existing in Ireland, said, That if 
it were not for the very serious condition 
of Ireland at that moment, and for the 
momentous crisis which appeared to be 
rapidly approaching in that country, he 
would not have ventured to trouble their 
Lordships with any opinions of his own 
on the present situation on that part of 
the United Kingdom. He would rather 
have trusted to the responsible Govern- 
ment of thecountry to carry out theiroften 
repeated promises — that they would 
maintain at all hazards law and order in 
Ireland. But unfortunately, he felt him- 
self obliged to stand up in his place in 
Parliament and tell the House that law 
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and order neither had been nor were 
being then maintained in Ireland, and 
certainly not in that part of the country 
to which he more immediately belonged. 
The state of things, he regretted very 
much to have confess to their Lordships, 
in that part of the country in which he 
resided had been going from bad to 
worse during the last few months of the 
year 1886; indeed, so bad had the 
position of affairs become in some parts 
of the country, that he felt bound to state 
that, in his opinion, the condition of 
those districts could only properly be 
described as bordering on rebellion. He 
fully admitted that such serious language 
ought not to be used, unless there was 
good reason for it; but he said that, to 
the best of his belief, there was good 
reason for the language he was employ- 
ing, and he maintained that it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
lose not a moment in bringing whatever 
legislation they might intend to intro- 
duce before Parliament for dealing with 
the state of things at present existing 
in the sister country. Of the difficulties 
which surrounded the Government he 
was well aware, and could fully appre- 
ciate the obstacles in their path ; and, to 
a great extent, could sympathize with 
them «as to the course they had thought 
it right to pursue. But nobody, he 
thought, acquainted with the present 
state of affairs could be ignorant of the 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
were at that moment entirely dependent 
on the support of the Liberal Unionists 
for carrying any legislation that they 
might desire to adopt to bring about a 
state of law andorderin Ireland. They 
all knew the difficulties the Government 
had to meet on account of the Opposition, 
led by Mr. Gladstone, who were looking 
for even the slightest token of disagree- 
ment between the Government and the 
Liberal Unionists, so that they might 
again re-establish the late Ministry in 
power, and be able to force the 
country to accept that which it had so 
emphatically declared against—namely, 
Home Rule. No doubt, if Mr. Gladstone 

ain came into power, a proposal of that 
kind, which would hand over the loyal 
portion of Ireland to the tender mercies 
of the Land League, would be the first 
piece of legislation he would endeavour 
to force on the country. He could not, 
therefore, help asking noble Lords oppo- 
site, and those outside of the House who 
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supported Mr. Gladstone, whether they 
considered it to be honourable and con- 
sistent with good faith to hand over the 
lives, the persons, the property, and the 
interests of every kind of the whole of 
the loyal population of Ireland to the 
tender mercies of men who they knew 
perfectly well were the enemies of that 
loyal population? Language was not 
strong enough to condemn such a pro- 
posal. Yet it was proposed to do that, 
in spite of the fact that the connection 
with England had now lasted for the 
greater part of a century, during which 
time the interests of the two countries 
had become so entirely interwoven that 
any break of that connection must in- 
evitably produce the greatest amount of 
hardship, suffering, and sorrow to what 
he could only describe as the poorer and 
the weaker country. He should be fail- 
ing in his duty as a Representative of 
Ireland, if he did not declare that he con- 
sidered it the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and of any Go- 
vernment that might succeed them, 
to maintain law and order in that 
country. However that might be, the 
fact was that a rival Government had 
been permitted to rise up in Ireland. 
He did not blame the present Ministry ; 
it was not their fault, but that of the 
Ministry who preceded them, the Minis- 
try of Mr. Gladstone, that the rival Go- 
vernment of the Land League had been 
allowed to establish itself in Ireland. 
The Government of the Land League, 
however, was a very different organiza- 
tion from that which the late Mr. Forster 
had to deal with some years ago, when 
it was described as an organization of 
‘‘ village tyrants and dissolute ruffians.”’ 
Since that time the League had ex- 
tended itself through the length and 
breadth of the land ; there was hardly a 
town, a village, or a hamlet in which it 
had not an organization, and thoseorgan- 
izations were worked with a power and 
a will of which their Lordships were 
scarcely aware. One would imagine that 
the people of this country would by this 
time have realized the state of things 
that existed in Ireland; but they still 
seemed to be unaware of the enormous 
power wielded by that organization. 
They appeared unable to comprehend 
that that organization was, in fact, the 
Government of the country at this mo- 
ment. The question had certainly been 
repeatedly asked hit during this winter, 
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whether they had any Government at 
all in Ireland, or any other than that of 
the League; for when they heard of 
outrages, and looked round them, all 
they could do was to ask where was the 
strong arm of the law? His contention 
and sincere belief was that it was abso- 
lutely essential, whatever Ministry was 
in power, that the League should be sup- 
pressed. That was the conclusion of 
those who understood Ireland; and he 
must strongly impress it on their Lord- 
ships that that was the only way in 
which they could restore and bring about 
peace in that country. It would be 
— unnecessary for him to quote 
rom speeches of members of the Na- 
tional League, both in the House of 
Commons and outside, to show what 
their intentions were. They really pro- 
posed to put down the Government of 
the Queen, and to establish in its place 
a Government of their own. The attack 
on the landlords and the destruction of 
all rights of property were only a means 
to an end—it was only that they might 
the easier establish an Irish Republic 
across the water. He thought that 
should be distinctly understood in this 
country. The League organization, 
therefore, ought to be suppressed at all 
hazards. It was because he knew that 
the Government intended to bring in 
some legislation for dealing with the 
conspiracy that had lately been rife in 
Ireland that he introduced the subject, 
in order to impress on them that any 
legislation which was proposed for that 
purpose would be utterly useless unless 
it was accompanied by such powers as 
would enable them, at the same time, to 
suppress the National League. He had 
little doubt, not only that the Liberal 
Unionists would support the Govern- 
ment in any course that they took to re- 
store law and order; but also that the 
country would support them just as 
readily as they would support a mea- 
sure, if necessary, to put down robbery 
and murder in this country. It had been 
said, with a great deal of justice, that if 
the League were suppressed there would 
be a much worse organization in its 
place, and there would be secret con- 
spiracies throughout the land; and he 
admitted that nothing more dreadful 
could be imagined than that Ireland or 
any other country should be undermined 
by secret societies; but would anyone 
argue—and it would be just as easy to do 
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so—that, because they had in this City 
an open organization of thieves and rob- 
bers, that it was not their duty to put it 
down, because, if they did so, the thieves 
would hold meetingsin secret? Moreover, 
the National League was, he contended, 
even now, to a great extent, a secret 
society. It held its courts in secret, and 
nobody except its own inner circle heard 
what went on in its secret councils, where 
the mischief was brewed. It was from 
those secret courts of the League that the 
terrible decrees for boycotting and the 
orders for resisting the officers of the 
Crown were issued. Only the other day 
there was to be an eviction in that part 
of Ireland with which he (Lord Inchi- 
quin) was himself connected. It was an 
eviction of a tenant on the property be- 
longing to Mr. D’Esterre. He owed 
£700, his rent being close upon £200 a- 
year. This was three years’ rent ofa 
good farm, and probably the finest land 
in the county. What happened? Orders 
were evidently sent out by the National 
League, that the people wereto assemble 
and to stop the bailiffs and the Sheriff 
from carrying out the law. The Sheriff 
was accompanied by a large force of 
bailiffs and police, and also by a Resi- 
dent Magistrate. On arriving at the 
scene of eviction, what did they find 
there? They found that the door of the 
house had been taken off its hinges, and 
an iron gate substituted, to which was 
chained the parish priest. The priest 
immediately began to argue with the 
Sheriff and his men as to the iniquity of 
the law which they were going to carry 
out. The influence of the priest’s sacred 
character upon the people and the 
position in which he was placed were 
such that the bailiffs refused to carry out 
the eviction. Why the Resident Magis- 
trate did not act and call upon the police 
to act, be left Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to answer. In any case, there was 
an ineffectual endeavour to carry out the 
law, which did more mischief in the 
country than a thousand evictions where 
the law had been carried out ; because 
it was made clear to the people that they 
had only to assemble in hundreds to re- 
sist the law, and they would be able to 
do so. If the National League were 
proclaimed and put down, one most im- 
portant effect it would have would be to 
dissociate from this organization the 
priesthood of the country, who were now 
in a great measure the leaders of public 
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opinion, and who were also, he was 
sorry to say, the leaders very often of 
those organizations which were got up 
for the purpose of resistance to the 
carrying out of the law. They had 
promulgated the doctrine that it was the 
duty of the tenants to spend all the 
money they required upon themselves 
and their families. The important effect, 
therefore, of dissociating them from this 
organization was one which their Lord- 
ships should carefully bear in mind. He 
would remind their Lordships also that 
in the early part of the autumn the Na- 
tional League issued an order from its 
headquarters in Dublin, telling the 
tenants in Ireland that it was their duty 
to satisfy every debt rather than the 
debt due to the landlords; that it was 
their duty to pay everything they might 
owe to the tradesmen and others; that 
it was their duty to spend what they 
required; but that the last thing they 
should do wasto pay the rent due fortheir 
farms. They would be perfectly justified 
in leaving the landlords in the lurch. 
The natural effect of that order was that 
it was obeyed. When the time came for 
the landlord to receive his rent, he asked 
the tenants in the usual way to pay what 
was fair. The tenants said, ‘‘ Oh, we 
have not got the money, and the state 
of the country is so bad we cannot pay 
you any rent.” It was not surprising 
that this should be the result of such a 
proclamation, nor that the landlords 
should resort to the only remedy they 
had, and one which they were reluctant 
to carry out—namely, to proceed to evic- 
tion. A Return had lately been issued, 
under the auspices of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, analyzing the Re- 
turn of Evictions which had taken place 
during the six months from January 1 
to June 30, 1886. The Returns were 
not complete. They had not been made 
up for the last half-year, and, therefore, 
he was unable to quote the result of 
those Returns. But from the present Re- 
turn their Lordships would see that what 
had been said with regard to landlord 
evictions was enormously exaggerated. 
The Return proved that they were 
nothing like so numerous as the Home 
Rulers would have us believe. It stated 
that in the six months ending June 
last— 

“ The sum total of the eviction record is that 


out of 1,233 cases there were only 117, or less 
than 10 per cent, in which tenants were evicted 
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from agricultural holdings on which there were 
residents for non-payment of rent, and were 
not re-udmitted in any form by the landlord. It 
may be useful here to point out that the total 
of evictions given in the Government Return as 
having occurred in the first six months of the 
past year, bears the proportion of seven to every 
2,000 of the total number of holdings in Ire- 
land. If, in the remainder of the casesin which 
information has not yet come to hand, those 
evictions where the tenant has not been in any 
way reinstated are found to be in the same 
ratio as 117 to 1,233 (and there is no reason to 
suppose that this will not be so, as will be seen 
from an examination of the figures of those 
counties for which the information is practically 
complete), it would then appear that this ex- 
treme proceeding was only resorted to in one 
out of every 3,000 holdings in Ireland. In 
several counties it will be seen that it was not 
resorted to in asingle instance during the period 
with which the Return deals.” 
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This was a very important Return, and 
he commended it to their Lordships’ 
study. It had also been said that there 
was very little serious crime in Ireland. 
No doubt that was perfectly true; and 
he attributed the fact, in a great 
measure, to the influence of the League, 
which was used—and whose interest it 
was—at the present moment to keep 
down outrages, and to keep down crime. 
The small number of outrages at the 
present time was due also, in a great 
measure, to the fact that the League 
had so thoroughly established its influ- 
ence in the country, that there was no 
longer any resistance to its commands, 
and, therefore, there was no need to 
make examples in the country. Ano- 
ther, and the most recent difficulty 
which had arisen, was owing to the 
policy of allowing matters to drift in 
Ireland. He referred to the organiza- 
tion of the Plan of Campaign. He 
wished to ask the Government how 
and why it was that, the Plan of 
Campaign having been published on the 
23rd of October, no action had been 
taken by them either to point out its 
illegality, or to take any measures for 
its suppression, until the week before 
Christmas. During two months this 
villanous and felonious conspiracy, which 
had been condemned by the highest 
Court in Ireland, had been allowed to 
spread its influence throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Another 
result of that action had been that when 
Her Majesty’s Government did take 
action, and proceeded against the authors 
of the Plan of Campaign, justice was 
brought into contempt by what took 
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place after the decision of the Supreme 
Court had been given. That decision 
was practically avoided, for immediately 
it was given Mr. Dillon and his confréres 
still went about the country preaching 
the same doctrine. He could imagine no- 
thing more calculated to do injury in Ire- 
land, than the proceedings which had 
been allowed to take place subsequent 
to the decision of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland in reference to the 
Planof Campaign. He contended that, 
owing to the impossibility of the Court 
being able to deal with this infringement 
of its decision by Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien, a fair case had been made out 
for additional legislation ; but he could 
not conceive why the Courtsin Dublin did 
not call Mr. Dillon before them for con- 
tempt, because it seemed to him that if 
ever there was a case in which the Court 
had been set at defiance, the case of Mr. 
Dillon was the most notorious. If the 
inability of the Court to do so was 
owing to lack of power, then he said it 
was the duty of the Government to lose 
no time in bringing immediate additional 
legisiation forward. The other day he 
had an opportunity of speaking to 
several legal gentlemen in Dublin, who 
had taken part in the administration of 
justice in the South of Ireland. Their 
opinion was, that the law as regarded 
the jury system required immediate 
amendment. The unfortunate Act of 
the late Lord O’ Hagan had done more 
mischief in Ireland than their Lordships 
were probably aware of. It was not 
many years ago that he (Lord Inchiquin) 
sat upon a Committee appointed by 
their Lordships to consider the Jury 
Laws in Ireland, and a great amount of 
valuable evidence was then accumulated, 
but no practical action had since been 
taken upon it. He contended that it 
was the duty of the Government to make 
such alterations in the Jury Laws as 
should make them suitable to the ex- 
isting condition of the country. Reme- 
dial legislation could not take place, 
and if it did he wished to impress 
upon their Lordships it would have no 
effect until it had been made perfectly 
clear that the laws of the country must 
and shall be obeyed. He thought they 
would generally agree with him that 
the Land Act of 1881 had proved a 
gigantic failure. He had opposed it at 
the time, and he felt that what he had 
said then was to a great extent coming 
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true. There was no one in that House 
but would allow that dual ownership 
had proved a complete failure, and the 
first thing to be done in the way of 
legislation was to do away with it, and 
amend the Land Laws in Ireland. 
There was one way in which that might 
be done—he meant the extension of the 
Act of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Ashbourne). If they could so 
extend it and make it workable, so that 
it would induce tenants to come forward 
and purchase their holdings,; it might 
help in great measure to remedy the 
evils from which the country was now 
suffering; but, in any case, the system 
of dual ownership was so intolerable 
that he felt confident many years would 
not elapse before it would be necessary 
to put an endtoit. Turning to other 
remedies, there were certain districts 
where emigration might be of great 
advantage, and where he thought it 
might well be promoted; but his ex- 
perience in Clare and the Southern 
Counties of Ireland was that there 
seemed to be a great indisposition on 
the part of tenants to remove to another 
country. Unless inducements, and very 
considerable ones, were held out; he 
did not see how they could make 
emigration practicable. He agreed, 
however, with what had been said as to 
the difficulties attending migration, and 
considered that any general improve- 
ment must come from emigration. Nur 
could he agree with what tae Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said the other 
night on the subject of migration. It 
was very well to talk of those things; 
but they did not seem to be practicable, 
and there were many things to prevent 
their being carried out. The system 
of taking people, generally paupers, 
from a congested district aud moving 
them to large grass farms, seemed 
rather to injure than improve the 
aay because it was, after all, these 
large farms that were really the main- 
stay of the country. They wanted to 
get rid of the small eenes hold- 
ings, the state of which was such that, 
even if the people had to pay no rent, 
they would still starve. Again, how- 


ever, he must say that if the Union was 
to be maintained—and he was one of 
those who earnestly trusted, and sin- 
cerely believed it would be maintained— 
the only way by which it could be done 
was by keeping and resolutely main- | 


Lord Inchiquin 
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taining law and order in Ireland. He 
would conclude by reading some words, 
uttered by Mr. Gladstone in his speech 
at the Mansion House in October, 1881. 
When announcing Mr. Parnell’s arrest 
he said— 


‘*That he had made himself beyond all others 
prominent in the attempt to destroy the au- 
thority of the law, and to substitute what 
would end in being nothing more or less than 
anarchical oppression exercised on the people of 
Ireland.” 
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He (Lord Inchiquin) maintained that 
that prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
that it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to take immediate steps 
to deal with that oppression. He 
appealed to their Lordships to support 
the Government, and would also appeal 
to the Government themselves, as well 
as that great nation which so un- 
mistakably pronounced at the late 
Election against Home Rule, to say, 
whether it was not now time that 
these treasonable conspiracies should 
be put down, when law and order 
should be restored in Ireland, when 
every member of the community, how- 
ever humble, should be permitted to 
pursue his avocations without fear and 
trembling, and when Moonlighting and 
murder should be banished from the 
land. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that he was 
sorry the noble Lord (Lord Inchiquin) 
should have thought it necessary at the 
present moment to introduce this sub- 
ject, because either they had, or had not, 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
If they had not confidence, the proper 
thing unquestionably was to question 
their action or inaction by a definite 
Motion of Censure; but if they had con- 
fdence in them—and he, for one, was 
free to say that his confidence was not 
yet exhausted—[Laughter|—he could 
quite understand the amusement of noble 
Lords opposite, and how they wondered 
atybody could have confidence in any 
Government, after the experience of 
Government which they had exhibited— 
and he thought it was most desirable 
that if they had that confidence, they 
should allow the Government to choose 
their own time and opportunity to tell 
the House and the country whether they 
wished for further legislation upon Irish 
affairs, and the extent and nature of the 
legislation required. Nevertheless, as 
the subject had been brought forward, 
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he wished to impress upon the Govern- 


ment and their Lordships that the crisis 
before them was one of no ordinary 
character. They were face to face with 
prineiples and projects which were ut- 
terly hostile at once to the spirit of the 
Constitution and the authority of the 
Crown. It was all very well for the 
supporters of the scheme of the late Go- 
vernment to tell them that Irishmen in 
common with themselves were anxious 
for a union of heart and soul between 
the people of Great Britain and of Ire- 
land. He noticed that these declara- 
tions were always made by eminent per- 
sons immediately before some contested 
Election in this country, and he perfectly 
believed in their sincerity; but it was 
not to the opinion of those Gentlemen 
the country would look, it was rather 
to the language and action of the 
Leaders of the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, to whom the late Government 
would have handed over the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs, including the 
settlement of the Land Question, that 
they must look; and if they found in 
that language and in their conduct princi- 

les of action laid down to which Great 

ritain never could in honour and in 
justice consent, he thought they might al- 
low that they had esvaped a great danger 
and might feel doubly thankful for the 
verdict of the country pronounced at the 
recent Elections. He had always felt 
that the principle which alone could 
justify the Land Act of 1881 was one 
which involved the repudiation of the 
title under which most Irish Jand was 
held, and which must inevitably land 
its authors, legitimately and logically, 
in the position in which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Friends found them- 
selves that day; and therefore it was 
that—forfeiting, he feared, in some 
cases, personal as well as_ political 
friendships—he did his utmost to oppose 
that measure. Now, what was the posi- 
tion to-day? The problem was not one 
of amending a faulty Land Act, or of 
improving the relations between land- 
lord and tenant within the scope and in 
the spirit of Constitutional law; it was 
& question in the minds of the Leaders of 
the Nationalist Party of destroying the 
title by which land was held in Ireland 
of banishing landlords from the country, 
and of adopting extravagant and impos- 
sible theories as to the rightful possessors 
of Irish land in future. To show that he 
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was not exaggerating, he would give 
their Lordships some quotations from 
Nationalist speakers. Mr. Parnell him- 
self had said— 

“ The titles of almost all Irish landlords are 
founded on robbery and embezzlement.” 


Mr. Dillon said— 


“ The soil of Ireland was the property of the 
children of Ireland, and not the property of the 
contemptible, rack-renting, ascendancy land- 
lords, whose fathers had robbed it from their 
fathers, but from whom they would now take 
it.” 

At a great meeting at Dundalk on the 
14th of January last a Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Sheehy, had said that— 

* For 700 years Ireland has been maintaining 
a combat against England; a struggle which 
was commenced at the dawn of history for the 
restoration of the land and property, and was 
being continued at the present moment by 
20,000,000 of the Clan-na-Gacl.”’ 


Their Lordships would probably be as 
ignorant as he was of the exact nature 
and extent of the Clan-na-Gael. There 
was a population of less than five 
millions in Ireland, and the number of 
Irish in Great Britain had been esti- 
mated at two millions, of which total 
number some must be presumed to be 
loyal, and it would probably not be de- 
denied that there were women and chil- 
dren amongthem. But although in the 
speech referred to there was very pro- 
bably an exaggeration, but the words 
were important as showing the spirit of 
the meeting. Language such as that, and 
language of the same character all over 
Ireland, was not that of men who de- 
sired a closer union between the heart 
of Ireland and the heart of England ; 
but of those who wished to defy the 
Queen and her authority, and indi- 
cated the spirit and feeling of men 
who would take advantage of every step- 
ping-stone towards the end which they 
had steadily kept in view. He (Lord 
Brabourne) declared that if they found 
in that language and in the conduct of 
these agitators principles of action laid 
down to which Great Britain could never 
in honour or justice consent, it would 
be allowed that in having escaped from 
the Home Rule scheme of Mr. Glad- 
stone they had escaped a great calamity. 
He also wished to point out that the 
agitators in Ireland did not desire tho 
settlement of the Land Question, but 
the utter destruction of the title upon 
which land was held in the country. 
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There were one or two remarks which 
he wished to make upon the action of 
the Government, which he thought re- 
quired some explanation. He was not 
going to discuss the Plan of Campaign, 
as men were just about to be tried for 
their connection with it; but he wished 
for information from the Government 
with regard to seme matters in connec- 
tion with it. He saw it was reported in 
that day’s papers that Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken steps to remove 
a certain Mr. Dunne from the Com- 
mission of the Peace in an Irish county 
for having attended a meeting for the 
carrying out cf the Plan of Campaign. 
If that was the case, he ventured to 
think that such consistent action on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would command public appro- 
val. Hehad also been informed that 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, a prominent 
advocate of the Plan, had been lately 
appointed High Sheriff of Water- 
ford. Now he found it stated in the 
newspapers that on the. 15th of De- 
cember last that that gentleman had 
been engaged in carrying out the Plan 
of Campaign ; and he (Lord Brabourne) 
wished to knuw whether that was the 
ease, and whether the Government were 
aware that that gentleman had openly 
advocated the Plan of Campaign at En- 
niscorthy and other places. If it was 
the case, then he ventured to think that 
any gentleman who was found to be 
assisting that which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had declared to be against the 
law could not be a fit person to admi- 
nister the lawin his county. He felt 
certain that he should receive a satis- 
factory answer to that question. He 
was told further that this gentleman 
had appointed as sub-Sheriff a secre- 
tary of the National League. If a 
mistake had been made, he felt certain 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
take such action as would sustain their 
character for consistency, and that they 
would take steps to put thisright. An- 
other question was, that of the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Commissioners under the 
Land Act. It was probable that there 
would soon be a large number of these 
gentlemen to be appointed to the Irish 
Land Courts, and that, owing to con- 
siderations of health, the position of 
Chief Commissioner might have to be 
filled up. He respectfully begged Her 
Majesty’s Government te be particularly 
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| eautious in filling up these offices, and 
_ that men should not beappointed who had 
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denounced the very existence of landlord- 


| ism. When Sub-Commissioners had first 
| been appointed he had, in consequence of 


requests made to him from Ireland, ques- 
tioned the manner in which these ap- 
pointments had been made, and for 
doing so he had been blamed by 
several noble Lords opposite, and espe- 
cially by the noble and learned Lord 
then on the Woolsack. He ventured to 
doubt whether the present vpinions of 
some of those noble Lords who had then 
blamed him were identical with those 
which they had then held as to the 
merits and qualifications of the per- 
sons appointed. It was said that in 
giving their decisions, the Sub-Com- 
missioners had not taken into considera- 
tion the probable fall in prices. To 
any one who was conversant with land 
and its management, the idea of 
fixing rent unalterably for 15 years 
was somewhat preposterous; but he 
(Lord Brabourne) thought that no 
man in his senses, who was in the 
least fit to be a sub-Commissioner, 
could have thought of fixing a rent 
even for a less time than 15 years 
without taking into consideration the 
probable fall or rise in prices. With 
regard to their appointment, he agreed 
that no man should be made a Sub- 
Commissioner who was connected directly 
with land agency or landlordism ; but at 
the same time, as he had before ob- 
served, that should not be done which 
had been done by the last Government— 
men should not be appointed who had 
denied the title of the landlords to the 
land at all. He did not intend going 
into other questions relating to Ireland. 
Previous to, and at, the late General 
Election, many of them had used their 
utmost efforts to place before the coun- 
try the real issues which were at stake 
with regard to Ireland ; and he was not 
ashamed to say that, within the last 
year, he had had the honour of address- 
ing many thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen, and he thought that he 
knew the policy which the great body of 
the British people wished to see adopted. 
He believed that the British people were 
determined that Ireland was to be and 
to remain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, and that in every 
part of that country law and order 
should be maintained and obeyed, and 
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they would not tolerate any weakness 
in the Executive where weakness would 
be treason to the country. They were 
anxious to give to every demand and 
every grievance put forward by Ireland 
a kindly and attesitive consideration ; 
but they were determined that there 
should be no paltering in dealing with 
those who defied the law, and no invest- 
ing with authority of those who had 
done their utmost to destroy British au- 
thority in Ireland. He was sure that 
the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was firm, and he trusted that the Col- 
leagues of the noble Marquess would 
support him. It was by the exercise of 
firmness and determination alone, that 
they would be able to govern Ireland 
and best to represent the feelings 
expressed by the people at the last 
General Election; and at the same 
time they would earn the affections 
and fervent gratitude of the whole 
loyal population, both of Ireland and of 
Great Britain. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he con- 
sidered that it was one of the first duties 
of the Government to make the law re- 
spected in Ireland. At the present mo- 
ment, over a very considerable portion 
of that country, this was not the case, 
although he did not agree that the whole 
of the feeling of the country was against 
the Jaw. On this, as on former occasions, 
the Irish people were very easily led and 
very easily frightened ; and he believed 
that now the law-abiding spirit of the 
people had been quelled by the moreactive 
and more demonstrative of the people. 
Anyone who had to do with Ireland knew 
that not only were many evil deeds com- 
mitted of which the Government never 
had known and never would know any- 
thing, but also that, for reasons of pri- 
vate malice, wrongs -and injustice were 
inflicted upon those who were least 
able to defend themselves, which, for 
the safety of those concerned, could not 
be related in that House. There was a 
very considerable desire to support the 
law, if that could be done with safety. 
The question of juries in Ireland was a 
very difficult one, and the present system 
inflicted a great injustice upon an in- 
dustrious class of the community. Owing 
to the operation of the Jury Act, men 
were made jurors who could not dis- 
charge the duties with justice to them- 
selves and their families. The second 
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question they had to consider was, what 
was to be done in the present condition 
of things? That, however, they must 
leave the Government to answer. ‘They 
could only indicate the evil and leave the 
Government t» point out the remedy. 
Knowing the difficulties with which the 
Government were surrounded, he would 
not venture to indicate this or that path 
to be taken. But of one thing he was 
persuaded—namely, that it would be 
absolutely necessary, sooner or later, 
to deal with the Land Act of 1881, 
convinced, as he was, of the utter and 
conspicuous failure of that Act. Speak- 
ing of that Act not so much in a 
political sense as from a social and agri- 
cultural point of view, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that it was simply monstrous 
in the present state of agriculture in Ire- 
land, and in face of all the possible 
changes of climate and seasons, to pre- 
scribe for 15 years ahead what the pro- 
per rent of land should be. If prices 
fell —if circumstances over which the 
tenant had no control turned out so un- 
favourable for him that he was unable 
to pay the rent fixed, or perhaps any 
rent at all, it would be impossible to 
exact rent from him, in spite of judicial 
proceedings or of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. He repeated, therefore, that 
it was absurd to definitely fix the amount 
of rent to be paid for so many years to 
come. Another great mistake which had 
been made in this question was the es- 
tablishment of dual ownership, a system 
under which no business could be satis- 
factorily carried out. The introduction 
of rail and steam had greatly affected a 
very large and once important part of 
agriculture in Ireland by the introduc- 
tion of cheap ‘produce from America; 
and the result was that at the present 
time, over a large part of Ireland. farm- 
ing on small holdings could not be car- 
ried on at a profit, even if the tenants 
had the land for nothing, and he might 
add that, in eonsequence of the use of 
machinery and other improvements, 
Irish labourers had been almost im- 
proved off the face of the earth. Those 
changes had been much to the dis- 
advantage of the Irish labourer or 
small tenant, and had borne with 
great hardship on large numbers of 
them. Statesmen would have to deal 
with this problem before long; and he 
believed that if men of all parties would 
unite, would thrust mere Party conside- 
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rations aside, and endeavour sincerely 
and patriotically to find a solution of the 
difficulty, there would be great hope of 
a satisfactory remedy being found. But 
he almost despaired of this when he 
saw the attitude which had been adopted 
on this question by the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville). He (Viscount 
Midleton) had expected that, as the 
noble Earl, who had been a Leader in 
that House for many years, was not 
afraid in the past to denounce “felonious 
landlords,” he would now show equal 
courage and denounce ‘‘ felonious ten- 
ants.” There need be no misunder- 
standing as to the object of the Land 
League. It was plainly put by Mr. 
Healy in the House of Commons the 
other night, when he said that they 
should not rest until Jandlordism in Ire- 
land had become extinct. The prospect 
now deliberately placed before the people 
of Ireland by those whoclaimed to be their 
leaders was to obtain possession of the 
land, not at a fair price, or at no price 
at all, but at prairie value; and yet the 
noble Earl opposite had not said a single 
word or made a single sign against that 
dishonest proceeding. He could only 
say that if a person filling the distin- 
guished position of the noble Earl gave 
no more support to the cause of law and 
order than he had done this Session 
with regard to Ireland, any settlement 
of the question was hopeless. 

Eaxt GRANVILLE: I only wish to 
ask the noble Viscount when and where 
I called the landlords ‘‘ felonious ?”’ 

Tae PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 

uess of Sauispury): It was Lord 
larendon. 

Lorp DE ROS: My Lords, there is 
one matter connected with this subject 
which has hardly been alluded to either 
in this House or in the other House 
of Parliament. We have been almost 
sickened with the heartrending details 
connected with the evictions which took 
place at Glenbeigh, and which were 
mainly attributable to the pernicious 
doctrines which have been permitted to 
be sown broadcast without any check 
throughout Ireland by a set of the most 
unscrupulous agitators that ever existed. 
But, My Lords, there are other victims 
to the same cause— namely, the dis- 
tressed Irish ladies, who have suffered 
most acutely from the non-payment of 
rents, jointures, charges, &c. Most of 
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customed to the ordinary domestic com- 
forts of civilized life, consequently their 
condition is most distressing. I have a 
list of some of the many cases, which 
can be thoroughly authenticated ; but I 
will only trouble the House with reading 
one — 


“Blind eld lady, now getting childish, and 

requiring constant care: no rents paid. Her 
only daughter has taken a situation to try to 
earn enough to keep her out of the workhouse 
for the few remaining weeks of her life. Their 
separation is very sad, and the daughters feel it 
keenly.” 
I do not think that any further comment 
is necessary on my part, except that 
what I have ventured to say tends to 
prove that some further legislation is 
necessary in order to prevent the terrible 
state of intimidation and disorder which 
at present prevails in Ireland. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
CapoGan) said, the noble Lord who had 
opened the discussion (Lord Inchiquin) 
and the noble Lord who had followed 
him (Lord Brabourne) both informed 
the House that Irish affairs were in 
a state of unprecedented crisis. But 
whereas the noble Lord who spoke 
first appeared to think that the action 
he had taken in suggesting the pre- 
sent discussion was likely to further 
the ends he had in view, the noble Lord 
who spoke second seemed to think that 
a desultory conversation of that sort— 
not intended to lead to anything—was 
not calculated in any way to promote 
those ends, or to strengthen the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
(Earl Cadogan) quite agreed with that. 
It was not astonishing that the noble 
Lord (Lord Inchiquin) had spoken 
strongly on the subject, because he 
occupied the exalted position of Lord 
Lieutenant in a county which could 
only be characterized as one of the worst 
with which the Government had to deal 
with in the whole of Ireland. There 
was in that speech much with which he 
(Earl Cadogan) sympathized, and with 
which he even agreed, and much with 
which he did not agree, and it was im- 
possible to complain of the action the 
noble Lord had taken; but he (Earl 
Cadogan) was afraid that the answer 
which it was his duty to give on the 
part of the Government would not be 
entirely satisfactory to the noble Lord. 
This debate afforded an illustration—if 
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culty any Government must find in meet- 
ing the expectations and the wishes of 
Members of all political Parties with 
reference to the government of Ireland. 
Her Majesty’s Government had spent the 
whole of last week in defending them- 
selves against the attacks of those who 
deprecated the use of what they were 
pleased to call coercive legislation, which 
was, in other words, the proper and due 
enforcement of law and order. Then, 
at the commencement of this week, the 
Government were called upon to face a 
Notice like that of his noble Friend, 
which declared the urgency of further 
legislation for dealing with the disorder 
and lawlessness existing in Ireland. He 
(Earl Cadogan) was not at all sure that 
this last phase of criticism was not more 
difficult to meet than the former one. 
It was easy for the Government to stand 
before Parliament and announce their 
intention to obey the mandate of the 
country, and to enforce, to the best of 
their ability, law and order; but it was 
not so easy to explain to their Lord- 
ships the various difficulties and em- 
barrassments under which the Govern- 
ment laboured, and the opposition which 
they had to meet in the discharge of 
their duties as a Government. His noble 
Friend had given, with accuracy, the 
details of the case which occurred, he 
believed, on January il. The Sheriff's 
officer, accompanied by a body of police, 
arrived to serve a writ, and found 
chained to the gate—or the door—the 
worthy priest of the parish. He was 
not quite sure that in the circumstances 
so unprecedented and unusual an ob- 
stacle might not have deterred even 
a larger body of men than that which 
was present. As he understood, the 
important point in the indictment of 
his noble Friend was that the law 
was not vindicated by those to whom 
the Government deputed its authority. 
Speaking from memory, he believed it 
was true that on the first occasion, and 
at the sight of the obstacle to which he 
had alluded, the party did retire; but it 
was also true that on the 28th of the 
month the eviction was duly carried out 
by the officers of the law ; and, in these 
circumstances, no blame could be at- 
tached to the Government. If there were 
many cases in which evictions were not 
carried out at the first attempt, the fault 
of that did not lie with the Government. 
The Sheriff might send a notice requiring 
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the presence of a certain number of Con- 
stabulary; but, unfortunately, impedi- 
ments were placed in their way which 
were of a novel and varying nature, and 
it had been found that the Sheriff had 
not invariably informed the officers of 
the law of the new weapons which it 
would be necessary to use in order to 
effect an entrance into the dwellings. 
This really accounted, in many cases, for 
the temporary miscarriage of justice 
which had been complained of. Then, 
the complaints of the alleged delay on 
the part of the Government in dealing 
with the Plan of Campaign were entirely 
uncalled for. The best answer that 
could be made was to give the dates of 
the various occurrences in connection 
with the prosecution. He would remind 
their Lordships that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was published in the newspaper 
called United Ireland on 23rd October, 
1886. It was impossible for anyone to 
contend that it would have been either 
wise or prudent or desirable for the Go- 
vernment to take steps at once against 
a newspaper, or against any person em- 
ployed in the simple publication of a 
sketch of that Plan of Campaign in that 
newspaper. It was not until there were 
overt acts, which afforded clear evidence 
of the existence of a conspiracy and 
signs that the Plan of Campaign would 
be largely and widely adopted that 
the Government felt that they were em- 
powered to act. On the first publication 
of the Plan of Campaign it appeared to 
fall very flat; and 14 days elapsed be- 
fore the Government were officially in- 
formed of any action that had been taken 
upon it. The first speech of any im- 
portance made by Mr. Dillon was de- 
livered on November 7—a Sunday— 
and it was an unfortunate papers | of 
Ireland that proceedings of a turbulent 
and unfriendly character occurred on the 
Sabbath. A second speech, of a still 
more violent character, was made by 
Mr. Dillon on November 21. He (Earl 
Cadogan) had inquired why no action 
was taken between those dates, and he 
found that it would have taken 27 days 
after the delivery of the first speech 
before Mr. Dillon could have been in- 
dicted if proceedings had been taken at 
once. It was too late for the Winter 
Assizes, as the list of prisoners for trial 
was returnable on December 1; there- 
fore it was obvious that any action 
taken at that time must have been too 
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late for the Winter Assizes. In order, 
therefore, to obtain an authoritative 
ronouncement on the actual state of the 
aw—which otherwise could not have 
been obtained until February—proceed- 
ings were taken against Mr. Dillon in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on Novem- 
ber 25. He appeared on December 1, 
and the case was adjourned for 10 days 
at the instance of Mr. Dillon himself 
through his counsel. The Court gave 
judgment on December 14, and Mr. 

illon was bound over. The proceed- 
ings that had taken place since then were 
those of an ordinary criminal trial. Ap- 
plication was made to a police magis- 
trate on a sworn information against Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Redmond, who were charged with 
conspiracy. The magistrates returned 
them for trial. A bill of indictment was 
sent up to the Grand Jury of the county 
at the ordinary Commission for the 
County of Dublin, and a true bill was 
found in the ordinary way. Hethanked 
his noble Friend for giving him the 
opportunity to state the actual facts, and 
the dates with which they were con- 
nected; they were of the utmost im- 
portance, and deserved the careful con- 
sideration of the noble Lord. As to the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Esmonde to 
the office of High Sheriff of Waterford, 
he (Earl Cadogan) was sorry he was not 
able to give the information that was 
asked for. If Notice were given of a 
Question he might be able to auswer it. 
But the name of Sir Thomas Esmonde 
stood first on the list returned by the 
Judges, and the Lord Chancellor ap- 
ointed him upon that recommendation. 
ff the facts were as they had been stated 
by the noble Lord, and if Sir Thomas 
Esmonde had violated the law and had 
done that which was illegal, he would, 
no doubt, be dealt with by Her Majesty’s 
Government. As to the alleged urgency 
of further legislation for dealing with 
disorder and lawlessness, he would give 
a few official figures bearing upon the 
state of Ireland which did not seem to 
bear out the statement of his noble 
Friend that it was going rapidly from 
bad to worse. He was quite aware 
that in those matters statistics were, 
to a certain extent, fallacious. It was 
quite possible that there might be an 
amount of crime which was not reported 
officially, and it was also possible that 
the action of the National League might 
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have the effect of diminishing the list of 
offences which were officially reported to 
the Government. The figures he would 
quote related to agrarian offences in all 
Ireland ; and included in these were 
offences against the person, offences 
against property, offences against the 
public peace, and threatening letters. 
The periods covered by the figures 
were the last six months of 1885, the 
first six months of 1886, and the last 
six months of 1886; and the figures 
were as follow :—First six months, 232 
threatening letters, 311 other offences— 
total, 543. Second six months, 239 
threatening letters, 314 other offences— 
total, 553. Third six months, 179 threat- 
ening letters, 293 other offences—total, 
472. He (Earl Cadogan), therefore, 
could not agree with his noble Friend 
that things were going from bad to 
worse. There was an improvement in 
Kerry, where, in the last six months of 
1885, the threatening letters were 55, 
and other offences 65—total, 120; as 
compared with 25 threatening letters 
and 50 other offences—total, 75—in the 
last six months of 1886. Again, in 
Clare, another disturbed county, with 
which his noble Friend was connected, 
there was a slight decrease of offences. 
The figures were: —In the last six 
months of 1885, 67; in the first six 
months of 1886, 70; and in the last 
six months of the year, 65 ; showing 
a falling-off even in that disturbed 
locality. So much for the state of 
disorder and lawlessness in Ireland. 
He did not wish it to be under- 
stood for a moment, in speaking of 
law and order in Ireland, that the 
Government closed their eyes, and did 
not realize the serious aspect of affairs 
owing to the very large amount of crime 
they had to deplore in Ireland; but 
when his noble Friend asked them to 
act at once, to legislate even to the ex- 
tent of altering the Jury Acts and other 
enactments, he could only refer him to 
the pledges which were given in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. His 
noble Friend would find in that Speech 
that the dangerous state of affairs in 
Ireland was recognized, and that the 
policy which the Government intended 
to pursue was pretty clearly fore- 
shadowed. He might remind his noble 
Friend that the Speech informed them 
that the efforts of the Government to 
enforce the law had been seriously im- 
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peded, and that pro would be 
made for a reform of legal procedure, 
with a view to render more efficient the 
administration of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland. Since that Speech was de- 
livered, his noble Friend might, no 
doubt, reply that a considerable time 
had elapsed, and no scheme was forth- 
coming; but if there was any reason for 
the impatience of his noble Friend, it 
certainly was not to be found in that 
House, or even with the Government, 
who were anxious to press on with legis- 
lation. He could only say that in the 
meantime, and until the condition of 
Business in the other House enabled 
Her Majesty’s Government to produce 
their measures for the simplification of 
the law and the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland, they were enforcing, 
and would continue to enforce, the law 
to the utmost of their power. He fully 
admitted that the powers which the 
Government at present possessed were 
not adequate for the proper fulfilment of 
their duties ; but the remedy for that lay 
with the other House, and was a matter 
which, he hoped, would not be delayed 
much longer. He did not know that he 
could add anything to what he had said. 
He thought he might a to noble 
Lords opposite. He (Karl Cadogan) 
hoped that in their arduous and difficult 
position the Government would have the 
assistance of noble Lords opposite in 
dealing with the unhappy features that 
still existed in Ireland. The plan pro- 
posed by noble Lords opposite had been 
rejected in Parliament and by the 
country. Until the noble Lords had 
some other proposal with which to sup- 
plement those so emphatically rejected, 
they ought to give their assistance, or, 
at any rate, he hoped they would not 
join with those of their Friends who 
gave their support to men whose sole 
object was the embarrassment of the 
Government. His noble Friend was 
quite correct when he stated that the 
question of the land was the great ques- 
tion in Ireland. In dealing with that 
question it would be necessary —and 
he expressed merely his own personal 
opinion—to abolish that dual owner- 
ship which was the baneful effect of the 
legislation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). He thought they must 
look to the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion and to the encouragement of in- 
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dustry, trade, and manufactures in Ire- 
land. To both of these important 
questions the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been directed, and Royal 
Commissions had been appointed, 
upon whose Reports he trusted it would 
be possible to found valuable legisla- 
tion, which would have a lasting effect 
on the prosperity of the country. But 
until the time came when it would be 
possible to examine into questions of 
that sort, it would be their anxious duty 
to maintain law and order in Ireland. 
To that duty all their best efforts would 
be directed, and in the discharge of 
that duty they hoped for the assistance 
of noble Lords on both sides of the 
House. 

Lorr FITZGERALD said, he ad- 
mitted the obligation of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain law and order 
in Ireland; and it was his desire to 
assist the Government in doing so 
fully, and in making whatever amend- 
ment of the law was necessary to 
that end. He had heard with plea- 
sure the statement of the noble Earl 
(Earl Cadogan) that the attention of 
the Government was directed to the 
Land Question and to the promotion of 
industrial employment in Ireland. It 
had already been pointed out in that 
House in very forcible language that 
the real question which must be settled 
in Ireland was the Land Question. That 
was what the people were eager for. 
He did not wish to call upon the Go- 
vernment to state their proposals on the 
question at present, as he did not think 
it would be reasonable to do so until the 
Royal Commission had sent in its Re- 
port. The noble Earl had also spoken 
of promoting industry in Ireland. He 
(Lord Fitzgerald) believed a great deal 
might be done in the direction of in- 
creasing industries in Ireland. There 
was a large debt due to Ireland in this 
matter, England having for many years 
—from 1690 to 1782—through her whole 
course of legislation, sought to repress 
manufactures and industries in Ireland. 
He did not agree with the condemnation 
of the Land Act of 1881. No doubt, 
that Act worked a great deal of hard- 
ship, and amounted in some instances to 
confiscation of property; but he thought 
its benefits far exceeded the injuries it 
inflicted, so far as it inflicted injuries. 
He had always been anxious to assist in 
giving compensation to those who lost 
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by that Act; but there was one principle 
in it alone to which he attributed so 
high a value that he would not part 
with it unless upon the most powerful 
and persuasive argument, and that prin- 
ciple was the principle of the fixity and 
security of tenure. Formerly the posi- 
tion of the Irish tenant was that of a 
mere serf, a mere tenant-at-will—he was 
without security, and was liable to be 
turned out by notice to quit at the mere 
whim of the landlord. No doubt the 
Act of 1881 required considerable 
amendment—extension in some direc- 
tions and amendment in others—and in 
this he (Lord Fitzgerald) was willing to 
give his humble assistance whenever the 
subject came before their Lordships’ 
House; but he could not concur in un- 
qualified condemnation of the Act of 
1881. With regard to the case of Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, it was about two and 
a-half years ago since his name had 
been recommended. He did not know 
whether there was any objection to him. 
The appointment of Sheriff rested with 
the Government entirely, and if the 
Sheriff was guilty of misconduct or ille- 
gality, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to supersede him. He did not 
know anything at all about Sir Thomas 
Esmonde—he did not know whether he 
had been guilty of any misconduct or 
illegality; but if he had been, it was 
open to the Government to supersede 
him. He (Lord Fitzgerald) wished to 
point out to the House thas the system 
of violence and intimidation referred to 
as the Plan of Campaign had been going 
on to his knowledge for more than 40 
years. He had in his hands a state- 
ment made by one of the wisest Irish- 
men about 40 years ago which he would 
quote to their Lordships. Chief Justice 
Blackburne, in 1848, in addressing the 
Grand Jury of one of the Southern 
Counties, thus expressed himself— 

“It further appears that the principal object 
of this confederation is the destruction of the 
rights of landlords. Fraud, violence, and in- 
timidation are resorted to, and even murder 
itself is perpetrated, to impede them in the 
execution of their legal rights and remedies. 
I hesitate not to say that if these designs be 
not frustrated the necessary effect must be that 
the occupiers of land must become its pro- 
prietors.”’ 


The noble Lord (Lord Inchiquin) had 
called upon the Government to take 
active steps to rehabilitate authority 
and maintain the law in Ireland. In 
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that he entirely concurred with him; 
and that, he gathered from the Speech 
from the Throne and from the declara- 
tion of the noble Earl who spoke on be- 
half of the Government, it was their in- 
tention to do. It was essentially neces- 
sary that the dignity of the law should 
be restored, and that justice should be 
duly, fairly, and firmly administered. 
The importance of that being done could 
hardly be exaggerated. For the last 
six years there had been going on in 
Ireland a determined conspiracy to bring 
the law into contempt and to bring the 
Judges into direspect and clothe them 
with calumny, and to usurp the province 
of the law and to defy its execution by 
the Queen’s Government. So far back 
as 1880, when addressing the Grand Jury 
of Cork, the proceedings which he then 
saw going on, and every day since, had 
satisfied him that he was right, and that 
it was then, as it was now, a determined 
conspiracy to usurp the functions of the 
law, and for that purpose to throw every 
obloquy upon the administrators of the 
law. His noble Friend had referred to 
the recent proceedings in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland to compel 
certain persons to give security that 
they would be of good behaviour, and 
to the judgment that was pronounced 
on that occasion. The Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench were upright, 
honest, and fearless men, who were de- 
termined to do their duty and to admi- 
nister the law, not against the people, 
but forthem. For giving their decision 
the Judges had been thus assailed by a 
speaker at a meeting— 

‘*The Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in this country are not like English Judges. 
They are not independent men ; they do not sit 
upon the Bench to do even justice between the 
Crown and other men, the subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, in a political case. No; they go to the 
Castle, and take their orders and give judgment 
according to what the Castle officials order them 
to give. They say that the Plan of Campaign 
is illegal, and so say their Judges.”’ 


That was only a single specimen of the 
vituperation, obloquy, and calumny with 
which Irish Judges were assailed. That 
language was published in newspapers 
which circulated largely among the Irish 
people, and which were possibly the 
only means of information that many of 
them had; and thus the law was brought 
into open contempt, and ignorant people 
were led to believe that it was not 
honestly and impartially administered. 
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Such a state of things should be met by 
a steady maintenance of the law, and 
the firm administration of justice to the 
parties who ventured to circulate such 
calumnies as those to which he had 
alluded. With respect to the condition 
of land in Ireland, he desired to point 
out how untrue it was to say that Irish 
land was at present of no value; he 
knew the case of a farm, the tenant’s 
interest in which was recently sold in a 
ee county for £8,000, at a 
rent of £496 a-year, being 300 acres in 
extent. Referring to crime in Ireland, 
he would quote the account of some 
recent Moonlighting outrages in the 
neighbourhood of Millstreet. Among 
other houses entered by the raiders was 
the dwelling of a farmer named Murphy, 
and the report stated— 


“Murphy, though a member of the National 
e, does not take an active part in pro- 
meting the objects of the organization. He 
had two daughters, named Albina and Mary. 
When the Moonlighters entered the premises 
Murphy was called on to bring forward his 
daughter Albina. A friend of Murphy’s, who 
was sojourning with him, remonstrated with 
the armed party for thcir violence towards a 
man who had never broken the rules of the 
National League. While he was doing so a 
shot was fired, the bullet lodging in the wall. 
Two of the Moonlighters then entered Albina’s 
bedroom, seized her violently, forced her on her 
knees, and held her in that position while an- 
other of the ruffians cut off her hair with 
shears, and then poured upon her head a quan- 
tity of tar. They then entered the second 
daughter’s bedroom, and treated her as they had 
her sister.” 


The ruffians then proceeded to commit 
other outrages of a like description, 
which he could only characterize as 
savage and brutal, and a disgrace to the 
country in which they occurred. There 
was great difficulty in punishing such 
offences, because, although the law itself 
might be sufficient, they could not get 
evidence. People would not come for- 
ward and tell what had taken place 
because of the system of terrorism 
which prevailed. In alluding to the con- 
templated reform of criminal procedure, 
he (Lord Fitzgerald), would observe 
that that reform was at present the 
law in Scotland. The magistrates 
should be empowered to make any 
inquiry into the crimes that had been 
committed, although no accused per- 
sons had been charged before them. 
It was owing to the existence of that 
power under the Crimes Act that the 
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murderers of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke had been dis- 
covered. 


PROBATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS (NO. 2) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to permit the conditional release of 
first offenders upon probation of good conduct 
in certain cases—Was presented by The Earl 
of Eme; read 1*. (No. 20.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—New Warir Issuep—For Burn- 
ley, v. Peter Rylands, esquire, deceased. 

Pustic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Metropolis Management Acts Amendment 
(No. 2)* [166]: Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation * [167]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
inadiidpeaete 
BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 
(By Order.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Third Reading 
be taken into consideration To-morrow.” 
—(Str Charles Forster.) 


Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): Upon 
the Question that the Order for the third 
reading of this Bill be postponed until 
to-morrow, I wish to say that an arrange- 
ment has been come to with the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
who has given Notice of his intention to 
oppose the Bill, that he and his Friends 
propose to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions upon the 
measure to-morrow; but that they do 
not intend to put the House to the 
trouble of dividing upon it. 


Motion agreed to. 
Third Reading deferred till Zo-morrow. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CONDUCT OF 
THE CONSTABULARY, COUNTY 
LIMERICK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether at the evic- 
tion of Mr. Edmond O’Grady, of Bally- 
brood, County Limerick, towards the 
end of last month, a body of Constabu- 
lary under the command of Captain 
Plunkett, R.M., attacked without pre- 
vious notice a crowd of people, wound- 
ing many seriously ; whether the attack 
took place in a field leading to the house 
about to be evicted, before the eviction 
took place, and when the people were 
wong quiet; whether Mtr. Joseph 

yan, a respectable farmer from Her- 
bertstown, received three dangerous 
wounds on the head, and, accompanied 
by Rev. M. Ryan, demanded from Cap- 
tain Plunkett an opportunity of identi- 
fying the policeman who struck him, 
with a view to a criminal prosecution ; 
and, whether Captain Plunkett refused; 
and, if so, will the Government order an 
investigation into his conduct ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
On the occasion of the eviction men- 
tioned a very determined and obstinate 
resistance was offered to the execution 
of Her Majesty’s writ. In approaching 
the house the Sheriff and his assistants 
encountered various obstacles which had 
been placed in their way, and they were 
met by a large and disorderly mob, who 
shouted and groaned, and threw mud at 
the bailiffs. Captain Plunkett called 
upon this unlawful assembly to disperse. 
They refused, and thereupon he ordered 
a party of police, armed with batons 
only, to disperse them. This was done, 
and the eviction was then carried out. I 
am not aware whether a Mr. Ryan was 
seriously injured while the mob was 
being dispersed. Two of the Sheriff’s 
bailiffs were severely wounded by the 
tenant and his friends. It is true that a 
request was made to Captain Plunkett 
to parade the police for identification ; 
but as the men were at the time actually 
engaged in protecting the Sheriff, this 
request, of course, could not be complied 
with. I think Captain Plunkett did his 
duty, under very difficult circumstances. 
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In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
Frnvcane, 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the party was a small party. They 
were engaged in protecting the officers 
of the Crown. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—ACHILL 
PETTY SESSIONS—IMPORTATION OF 
ILLICIT WHISKEY BY COASTGUARDS, 
Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether three convictions have 
been recorded within the last month at 
Achill Petty Sessions against policemen, 
one being a wanton assault committed 
by Sub-constable Conalty on a boatman 
named John Patten for refusing to bring 
him illicit whiskey (poteen); and, 
whether information has reached him 
that many of the coastguards in the 
Island of Achill are in the habit of pro- 
curing illicit whiskey, through Neil 
Gallagher Dagort and others, and en- 
couraging into the Island the importa- 
tion of illicit whiskey, to the detriment 
and demoralization of the inhabitants ; 
and, if so, will the Government grant 
an inquiry into the matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Mrcnaktt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
Reference to the Island of Achill had to 
be made in this case, and the reply has 
not yet come to hand. 

LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS—JOHN 

KAVANAGH, CO. WEXFORD. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., S.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a 
fact that a labourer on the Brooke es- 
tate, in County Wexford, named John 
Kavanagh, applied for a cottage, some 
time since, under the Labourers’ Act; if 
his application was allowed by the local 
Board of Guardians, and confirmed by 
the Local Government Board; if, since 
then, the agent, Mr. Hamilton, has 
been continually appealing to the Privy 
Council to prevent the scheme being car- 
ried into effect; if, meanwhile, Ka- 
vanagh livesin a ditch, and his children 
sleep in the open air; and, if there is 
any likelihood of his soon getting the 
cottage ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
MicuaEt Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Local Government Board inform 
me that the scheme for labourers’ cot- 
tages in the Gorey Union fell through 
in consequence of informalities in the 
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dians. The Guardians then republished 
their scheme, and the Local Government 
Board will take it up again as soon as 
the. services of an Inspector are avail- 
able. Itis not the fact that Mr. Hamil- 
ton has been continually appealing to 
the Privy Council to prevent the scheme 
from being carried out. The matter has 
not yet reached the stage at which such 
an appeal could be made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM — CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that it is commonly 
alleged that Crown Solicitors in Ireland, 
when a jury has disagreed in any cri- 
minal case of a particular character, 
cause inquiries to be made to ascertain 
the names of the jurors in favour of an 
acquittal, and afterwards exclude such 
jurors from serving on criminal trials 
by ordering them to stand by; and, 
whether he will cause a public inquiry 
to be instituted in the matter, with a 
view to ascertaining the truth of such 
allegations ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I never heard of the allega- 
tion referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
in his Question. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
cause inquiries to be made to ascertain 
the truth of the statement ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether there 
is any reason why, having regard to the 
_— interest excited by the matter, 

rown Solicitors should not be directed 
to keep a record of the number and 
names of jurors ordered by them to 
stand by on criminal trials in Ireland; 
whether any check at present exists on 
the possible abuse of this power by 

Crown Solicitors; whether any means 

exist by which these gentlemen, in the 

absence of any record, can accurately 
answer official inquiries which may sub- 
sequently be made; whether there is 
anything in connection with the exercise 
of this power which the Crown consider 
it expedient to keep secret; and, whether, 
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if not, he will issue instructions to Crown 
Solicitors to keep such a record of jurors 
ordered to stand by as may afterwards 
be available for reference ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micwart Hicks-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
This Question relates to a legal matter 
on which my opinion is not very valu- 
able, nor is it my duty to give instruc- 
tions. But, as the hon. Member asks 
for my opinion, I may say that there 
exists already the best possible check 
on any abuse of this power in the pub- 
licity under which it is exercised. It is 
exercised in open Court, and anyone 
can, therefore, at once ascertain all that 
occurs in any particular case. 


ARMY—PURCHASE OF HORSES FOR 
ARMY PURPOSES. 


Sim WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether arrangements can be 
made for fixed annual visits to central 
places in various counties by the officers 
employed in purchasing horses for Army 
purposes ; if so, whether notice of such 
visits could be given continuously, from 
year to year, in the local newspapers, 
together with full information as to the 
stamp of horses required, and the price 
that will be given for them; whether, 
whenever the Royal or other Agricul- 
tural Seciety holds a meeting, as was 
held at Newcastle a short time ago for 
a show of stallions, in order to encourage 
farmers to breed horses for Army pur- 
poses, arrangements can be made to in- 
sure purchasing officers visiting such 
districts four years afterwards ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Under the present system, by 
which officers commanding regiments 
are responsible for the purchase of the 
horses required by their regiments, there 
would probably be serious difficulties in 
carrying out the proposals of the hon. 
and gallant Member; but the sugges- 
tion is one of great importance, and I 
will consider to what extent it could be 
adopted. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
What was the amount paid by the Trea- 
sury for the purchase and laying out of 
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Kennington Park; of Victoria Park ; 
of Bethnal Green Gardens; of Battersea 
Park, and of the Battersea Estate; of 
the Westminster Bridge Estate, and of 
the erection of the Bridge; what was 
the amount paid by the Treasury for the 

urchase of Brompton Cemetery, and 

m what the annual income of £5,500 
is derived; what was the cost to the 
Treasury of the Orange Street Water- 
works, and what is the annual cost to 
the Treasury of their maintenance; and, 
why Trafalgar Square is not included in 
the Schedule of the Public Parks and 
Works (Metropolis) Bill ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): Iam 
informed that the site of Kennington 
Park was transferred by the Duchy of 
Cornwall to the Commissioners of Works 
without payment. The cost to the Trea- 
sury of laying it out was about £5,000. 
The cost of the purchase and laying out 
of Victoria Park (about £133,000) was 
met out of funds provided from the land 
revenue of the Crown. The site of Beth- 
nal Green Gardens was presented by the 
inhabitants; the cost of laying-out (about 
£1,500) was borne by the Treasury. The 
total cost of Battersea Park and Estate 
has amounted to £350,000, of which 
about £105,000 was voted by Parlia- 
ment, £200,000 was borrowed, and 
£45,000 was applied from proceeds of 
sales and rents. Of the amount bor- 
rowed, £100,000 has been repaid from 
the last-mentioned source. The West- 
minster Bridge Estate was not purchased, 
but was transferred to the Commis- 
sioners of Works to meet the cost of 
erecting a new bridge. That work in- 
volved a total outlay of £552,000—in- 
cluding the expenditure on approaches, 
£133,000. Of the £552,000, £407,000 
was provided from Votes of Parliament, 
and the remainder from the proceeds of 
sales of part of the estate. The Bromp- 
ton Cemetery cost the Treasury £77,000; 
the annual income is derived from the 
sale of grants of rights of interment, and 
from fees on interments. The capital 
expenditure from Votes of Parliament 
on Orange Street Waterworks has 
amounted to nearly £36,000. The net an- 
nual cost of maintenance has amounted, 
on the average of the last three years, 
to nearly £1,800. As to Trafalgar 
Square, I am not aware that it has 
ever been proposed to transfer it, and 
should like to consider the subject fur- 
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ther. The charge for its maintenance 
is not large—about £250 a-year-—be- 
sides the cost of providing water for the 
fountains. 


ADMIRALTY — APPOINTMENTS — THE 
DIRECTOR OF DOCKYARDS. 

Stk WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Which of the appoint- 
ments specified last year for the assist- 
ance of the Director of Dockyards in 
the economical performance of works 
have been filled up; how many of those 
Ds pe pry have still to be made; 
and, what is the cause of delay in com- 
pleting the staff of the Director of Dock- 
yards essential for the economical per- 
formance of his duties ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Of the 
appointments specified last year for the 
assistance of the Director of Dockyards, 
one constructor, one assistant construc- 
tor, and one engineer assistant have 
been filled up. This leaves four more 
appointments to be made if the original 
scheme is adhered to; but it is probable 
that, with the experience gained during 
the past year, some modification may be 
advantageously made. 


IRELAND—MR. F. DEVERELL, COUNTY 
SURVEYOR OF CAVAN. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If Mr. F. Deve- 
rell, County Surveyor of Cavan, has 
applied for permission to retire on a 
pension ; if so, what is the amount of 
the pension ; and, how long has he been 
in the service of the county of Cavan ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Breacu) (Bristol, W.): 
No application has been received by the 
Irish Government from Mr. Deverell 
for permission to retire on pension. Mr. 
Deverell has been 15 years in the service 
of the County of Cavan as County Sur- 
veyor. 


ADMIRALTY — DR. ALLAN SHONE, 
CHAPLAIN, R.N. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Under what circumstances is Dr. Allen 
Shone, Chaplain, Royal Navy, permitted 
to wear a medal for services in the 
Baltic ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Dr. 
Allen Shone is entitled to wear the 
medal for services in South Africa and 


Egypt. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND BE- 
QUESTS (IRELAND)—THE EATON 
BEQUEST. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether any steps have yet been taken 
to make the Eaton Bequest available 
for the purpose intended by the testatrix 
—namely, the establishment of a woollen 
factory in Wicklow ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Steps are being taken to have 
a judicial decision as to how the Eaton 
Bequest ought to be applied. The delay 
hitherto has arisen largely from the diffi- 
culty in raising a personal representative 
to Miss Eaton, who died nearly 100 years 
ago; but this difficulty has been at length 
overcome, and I trust that there will now 
be no obstacle to proceeding with ex- 
pedition. 


NAVY—RE-TESTING OF CUTLASSES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, Whether his attention has been 
called to the reply given in the House 
of Commons by his Predecessor in Office, 
on February 26th, 1886, to a Question 
regarding the re-testing of Navy cut- 
lasses, in which he stated that in the 
preceding year 50 cutlasses were taken 
at random from store, and subjected to 
a severe test with satisfactory results, 
and promised— 

“That the whole should be re-tested as 
soon as the testing of the bayonets was com- 
pleted ; ’’ 
and, how many cutlasses have been re- 
tested in accordance with that promise ; 
and, with what results ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortucore) (Exeter): The re-testing of 
triangular and sword bayonets was not 
completed till late in the autumn, when 
the re-testing of cutlasses and cutlass 
sword bayonets was commenced. Upto 
the present time 4,398 cutlasses have 
been re-tested, and 2,608 have been 
passed; 1,426 cutlass sword bayonets 
have been re-tested, and 1,287 passed. 
The re-testing is now proceeding at the 
rate of 1,000 weapons per week. 
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In reply to Colonel Eyre (Lincoln- 
shire, Gainsborough), 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranxore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he could not give the 
names of all the Gentlemen who were to 
form the Committee to inquire into the 
question of the defective cutlasses sup- 
plied to Her Majesty’s ships; but he 
would give those which had been de- 
cided upon. They were—Sir H. Hussey 
Vivian, M.P. (Chairman), Colonel Dun- 
can, M.P., R.A., Mr. J. Ruston (late 
Member for Lincoln), Captain the Hon. 
Thomas Brand, R.N., and Colonel Wood, 
late 10th Hussars. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—MR. JAMES 
O’MAHONEY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a respectable 
farmer named James O’Mahoney has 
been refused a licence to carry fire-arms 
by Mr. Warburton, R.M., Bantry; and, 
whether Mr. Warburton, when applied 
to by farmers in the Bantry District for 
licences to carry fire-arms, usually de- 
mands a certificate from two local magis- 
trates; and, if so, will Mr. Warburton 
be informed that the Law requiring such 
a certificate has been repealed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): 
This Question, and No. 15, also standing 
in the name of the hon. Member, neces- 
sitated inquiries in the localities men- 
tioned, and there has not been time for 
the replies to come to hand. 


REFUGE AND LIFE HARBOURS— 
APPROPRIATION OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
give practical effect to any of the recom- 
mendations or suggestions of the various 
Commissions or Committees, by appro- 
priations of public money for the con- 
struction or improvement of Refuge and 
Life Harbours in those places where, 
though it is manifestly impossible to 
borrow money, great saving of life and 
property would result from the existence 
of such harbours ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): I regret that I can only refer the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman to the re- 
ply which I recently gave to the hon. 

ember for North Somerset (Mr. 
Llewellyn), and stated that the Board of 
Trade do not see their way at present to 
give effect to any such recommendations 
or suggestions as those named, though 
they fully recognize their importance. 
Communications on this subject are 
passing between the Department and 
the Treasury. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL 
ACCOMMODATION AT NEWRY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that the limited mail train between 
Dubiin and Belfast does not stop at 
Newry, although it is the largest town 
and the only Parliamentary borough 
between the terminal station ; that appli- 
cation has lately been made to the Great 
Northern Railway Company of Ireland 
to stop the train at either Bessbrook or 
Gorah Wood for the accommodation of 
Newry, but that the Company replied 
this would require five minutes additional 
time from the postal authorities; and, 
whether he is prepared to grant this, or 
in any way to arrange with the Railway 
Company to enable them to meet the 
wishes of the people of Newry and 
district ? 

Tu—e POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The facts are substantially as put by the 
hon. Member. This question has been 
before me on several occasions ; and the 
difficulty is that an allowance of five 
minutes additional time for the running 
of the train would involve a correspond- 
ing curtailment of postal epiemnelntien 
at Belfast and Derry, and would, to that 
extent, sacrifice time gained for mail pur- 

oses with much difficulty and expense. 

n the interests of those two important 
towns it appears feasible to sanction a 
stoppage of the day mail trains at Gorah 
Wood or Bessbrook only if the Railway 
Company would engage to make up, by 
increased speed, for the time which the 
stoppage would necessarily occupy. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC- 
TION—DENIS BRENNAN. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether a man named Denis 
Brennan, living near Bantry, County 
Cork, is under police protection; whether 
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the police escort, whilst on protection 
duty with Brennan, use his (Brennan’s) 
car for their conveyance ; if Brennan is 
paid car hire for the use of his vehicle 
whilst so employed in his own protection ; 
and, if so, will the practice of paying 
him be discontinued ; and, if Brennan 
attended in Bantry a sale of cattle 
at the suit of ‘Alexander M’‘Carthy 
v. Timothy Downing” within the past 
three months, and received no molesta- 
tion ; and, if so, is a police escort still 
necessary 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnazt Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): 
Brennan was not paid for the use of his 
car for the purpose stated. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—DISMISSAL OF FEMALE CLERKS. 
Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Post- 

master General, If he will state the num- 
ber of female clerks declared incompe- 
tent and dismissed from the General 
Post Office, London, after six months’ 
probation, also the number dismissed 
after less than six months’ probation, 
since the clerkships were open to com- 
petitive examination in the year 1881 ; 
and, how many so declared incompetent 
received appointments in other branches 
of the Service ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxses) (Cambridge University) : 
In answer to the hon. Member, I beg 
leave to state that the number of female 
clerks who entered since the clerkships 
were open to competitive examination in 
the year 1881, and who were declared 
incompetent and dismissed from the 
General Post Office after six months’ 
probation, was 14. The number dis- 
missed after less than six months’ pro- 
bation was one. None of the female 
clerks declared incompetent received 
appointments in other branches of the 
Service. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE REGISTER 
OF SHIPPING—VESSELS MOVED BY 
TOWING. 

Mr. J. ©. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is the case 
that the Board, after having, some years 
ago, removed from the Register of Ship- 
ping all vessels which are moved by 
towing, have recently resolved that such 
vessels must be registered; whether the 
owners of such vessels, after haviug 
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been req uired at some expense to obtain 
a ‘*measurement brief,” in lieu of a 
certificate of registry, are now put toa 
further expense for registration; and, 
whether such expense is considerably 
greater in the case of vessels which were 
formerly on the Register than in the 
case of vessels previously under a foreign 
flag ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
It is not the case that the Board have 
removed from the Register of Shipping 
all vessels which are moved by towing. 
Such vessels were not required to be 
registered at all until recently; but it 
has now been decided that they must be 
registered, in order to comply with the 
law. It is the fact that the owners of 
unregistered vessels who have obtained 
a certificate of measurement are charged 
a small fee of 10s. and upwards for 
survey prior to registration. The hon. 
Member, however, is perhaps under a 
misapprehension as to a measurement 
brief being equal to a certificate of 
registry. It is not so, although it has 
been sometimes used for purposes of 
clearance with the Customs. The ex- 
pense is greater in the case of vessels 
which were formerly on the Register 
than in the case of vessels previously 
under a foreign flag, inasmuch as the 
law requires a certificate of seaworthi- 
ness in the former case, but not in the 
latter. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE STORE DEPART- 
MENT)—CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Surveyor General of 
the Ordnance, Whether the whole of the 
clothing for the Army which is not made 
up in the Government factory at Pimlico 
is put up for tender; and, if so, whether 
there have been any exceptions to this 
rule during the last 12 months; whether 
it is a fact that a three years’ contract 
for clothing has been given to a firm in 
Ireland without tendering, at a higher 
rate than the articles would have been 
supplied at by contractors in England 
under a contract for the same period ; 
whether the Directors of the Limerick 
Clothing Factory chiefly, if not entirely, 
consist of officers in the Army or officials 
in Government employment; and, whe- 
ther preference is given to this Company 
over other contractors ; and, if so, whe- 
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ther the quality of the work done by 
them is superior to that done by other 
contractors ? 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) asked, Whether it was not a fact that 
the tender of the Limerick Company was 
lower in price than the other competi- 
tors; and, whether the prices were not 
from 15 to 40 per cent lower than the 
cost for similar work at Pimlico; and, 
whether the Government Inspector did 
not declare the Limerick work to be far 
superior ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucote) (Exeter): My answer to 
the Question will, practically, cover the 
points raised by the hon. Member (Mr. - 
J. O’Connor). The contracts for making 
Army clothing are, as a rule, put up to 
competition. In the competition for 
1886 the Auxiliary Forces Company, 
whose factory is at Limerick, secured an 
order for over 100,000 garments, and 
their prices in the aggregate were about 
£1,600 below those of the next lower 
competitor. This Company’s tender, for 
the articles for which they have received 
a three years’ contract, had, on the 
whole, been for three years the lowest 
received; and, in those circumstances, 
I felt perfectly justified in awarding 
them a more lasting contract. A recent 
competition this year has, however, 
shown that an English firm are now 
willing to accept even lower prices. 
They have received orders for 86,000 
garments, and further contracts will 
shortly be offered for competition. The 
names of the Directors can be furnished 
to the hon. Member; but I may say that 
the only Director of the Limerick Com- 
pany who is known to hold an official 
position is an Equerry to the Duke of 
Cambridge, but not an officer in the 
Army. The action taken with regard to 
this Company has been justified by their 
low prices, which have for years in most 
articles been the lowest offered. With 
some exceptions, their work has been as 
good as, as well as cheaper than, that 
furnished by other contractors ; though 
I do not wish to draw any invidious dis- 
tinction as to superiority of work be- 
tween one firm and another. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR asked if an 
investigation of the prices of recent 
tenders had proved that there could be 
no profit arising out of them ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that. 
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QUARRIES REGULATION—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill this Session to provide for the in- 
spection and regulation of quarries ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the question was now engaging his 
attention. As he stated on Friday last, 
he hoped to be able to take an early op- 
portunity of stating the intention of the 
Government upon the subject. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH SER- 
VICE—CASE OF PATRICK WARD. 
Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 

the Postmaster General, Whether it is 

the fact that Mr. Patrick Ward, of Kil- 
kenny, was one of those persons who 
were, during the pressure that occurred 
at the date of the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the State, provisionally placed 
on duty ; that, in 1876, an Act was passed 
legalizing the position of such of these 
officers as could be certified as having 

iven satisfaction, and as having con- 

ucted themselves properly ; that Patrick 

Ward passed the usual examination in 

the School of Telegraphy, Dublin, as the 

Instructor can now testify ; that he now 

holds a certificate in writing, signed by 

the Controller of the General Post Office, 

Dublin, testifying that there 
‘* was, nor is, nothing against Mr. Ward’s 

integrity or his general character ; ’’ 

that, nevertheless, his services were then 

dispensed with by a former Postmaster 

General on the alleged ground that he 

could not be certified under the Act of 

1876; that the officer who held at that 

time the position of Superintendent of 

the Telegraph Department, with con- 
trol of the issue of such certificates, 
has, since the dismissal of Patrick Ward, 
been himself dismissed from the Service, 
for malfeasance in his said office ; and, 
whether, under all the circumstances, he 
will now take into favourable considera- 

tion the case of Patrick Ward, with a 

view to his re-instatement in the Tele- 

graph Serviee ? 
Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 

Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 

statements made by the hon. Member 


mies Mr. Patrick Ward are gene- 
y correct. Mr. Ward’s duties were, 
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however, performed in so unsatisfactory 
a manner that the Postmaster General 
could not give the necessary certificate 
required by the Post Office and War 
Office Act of 1876; and as Mr. Ward’s 
employment could not, therefore, be le- 
galized under that Act, there was no al- 
ternative but to dispense with his services. 
The re-instatement of Mr. Ward would 
not be of advantage to the Service ; and 
I regret, therefore, that I am unable to 
hold out any hope that that course could 
be adopted. The officer who held the 
position of Superintendent of the Tele- 
graph Department at the time Mr. 
Ward was discharged has not been dis- 
missed from the Service, but has been 
pensioned. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL—EX- 
TENSION TO IRELAND—THE TRUCK 
SYSTEM. 


Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is prepared to 
extend the Coal Mines’ Regulation Bill, 
about to be introduced, to Ireland ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Acts in force 
as to Great Britain, in reference to the 
payment of labourers in goods or by 
truck, have specifically repealed the Acts 
which had previously prohibited the 
truck system in Ireland; that whereas 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Acts (Ire- 
land) do not apply to labourers in mines, 
although the same are rated for the re- 
lief of the poor under the Poor Law 
Code, the question of their habitations 
is entirely ignored ; whether he is aware 
of the poor condition of the habitations 
of the mining population in the apthra- 
cite coal district of Castlecomer ; and, 
whether he is prepared to incorporate 
in his proposed measure provisions to 
meet the above state of things in Ire- 
land ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The Bill 
I am about to introduce will extend to 
Ireland. I am aware that some of the 
Truck Acts extending to Ireland have 
been repealed, and that what is gene- 
rally known in England as the ‘lruck 
Act—namely, the Act of Will. IV., does 
not extend to Ireland. ‘There is, how- 
ever, the 17 Geo. c. 8, still in force regu- 
lating the question of truck in Ireland. 
I am informed by the Inspector of Mines 
that many of the mining population at 
Castlecomer are in a very poor condi- 
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tion. The questions of workmen’s habi- 
tations and truck were not d-velt with in 
the Act of 1872, and it is not my inten- 
tion to deal with them in the Bill which 
I am about to introduce. Such ques- 
tions appear to me to be foreign to a 
Bill for the regulation of mines. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked when the Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines as to truck would be in 
the hands of Members ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: [I stated the other 
day that I should not be able to lay the 
Report before the House; but that I 
would show it to the hon. Member. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE CORVEE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is contem- 
plated to replace the corvée by any in- 
crease of the Land Tax in Egypt, in 
view of the fact that the reduction of 
that tax, proposed by the Earl of North- 
brook, and assented to by the Powers, 
to the amount of £450,000, has not yet 
been effected; whether, if so, the sup- 
plementary tax will be submitted to the 
Assembly of Notables before it is de- 
creed; and, whether there is any iuten- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to ask the House to assent to 
any portivn of the Military or Civil 
Egyptian expenditure being thrown 
upon the British taxpayer ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It is not proposed to 
impose a supplementary tax in lieu of 
the corvée. The intention is that the 
abolition of forced labour shall be taken 
as the substitute for a reduction of the 
Land Tax; that the tax should be kept 
up to its former figure, except in cases 
where it was manifestly too high for the 
taxpayer to pay it; and that £250,000 
out of the receipts should be devoted to 
hiring labour under contract in substi- 
tution for the corrée. This proposal has 
received the assent of the Powers in 
principle. The question of the distribu- 
tion between this country and Egypt of 
the past military expenditure in Egypt 
is still under discussion. With regard 
to the coming financial year, there is no 
intention at present to undertake any 
portion of the Civil Egyptian expendi- 
ture. I have already informed the House 
that the military expenditure falling on 
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this country will be very small, and it is 
possible that there may be none. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked whether they were to 
understand that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was entirely in error in saying that 
something like £500,000 was to be asked 
for in the Supplementary Estimates in 
connection with the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that the question between this country 
and Egypt of the distribution of the past 
military expenditure was still under dis- 
cussion. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY, WOOLWICH—IMPROVED AC. 
COMMODATION. 


Srrm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, having regard to the 
scale of payment required from and 
made by the Gentlemen Cadets or their 
friends, he will be so good as to take 
measures with a view to the provision, 
without further delay, of those improved 
accommodation and facilities at the 
Royal Military Academy, which have 
been recommended from time to time by 
the Board of Visitors, including sleeping 
rooms, hot water for bath rooms, and 
suitable arrangements for sickness ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Arrangements are in contem- 
plation for shortening the course at the 
Royal Military Academy. When adopted 
it will reduce the number of cadets, 
and the accommodation afforded by the 
building will then probably be sufficient 
for their requirements. 


CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES FOR 
QUEENSLAND—THE EXPLOSIVES 
ACT. 


Mr. De LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department, Whether the firm of Mes- 
sieurs Latimer Clark, Muirhead, and Co., 
Limited, who have been granted a Go- 
vernment contract for the supply of 
loaded cartridges, have obtained a licence 
under the Explosives Act; and, if so, 
where the licensed area is situated, and 
the date of the licence ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
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field, Hallam) (who replied) said: No 
licence under the Diglasives Act has 
been granted to, or applied for, by the 
firm mentioned in the hon. Member’s 
Question. The firm, have, however, to- 
day effected with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a registration of their premises 
at Northumberland Walk, Millwall, 
under Sections 21 and 39 of the Act of 
1875. This registration, and the terms 
of sections 46 and the Order in Council 
thereunder, empower them to—(1) store 
& maximum quantity of 200lb. of pow- 
der; (2) load safety cartridges; (3) 
keep an additional 500lb. of explosives 
contained in safety cartridges, equivalent 
to about 41,000 rounds of Martini am- 
munition. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
TRICT INSPECTOR TILLY. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If during the Recess he instituted 
the personal inquiry and examination of 
the case of District Inspector Tilly which 
he promised at the close of the last Ses- 
sion ; and, ifso, with what result ? 

Tue UHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
Yes ; I have inquired into this matter, 
and I had a personal interview, of some 
length, with Mr. Tilly. I satisfied myself 
that the objection which prevented his 
promotion—namely, a very serious im- 
pediment in his speech, was only too 
well founded. But Mr. Tilly is a good 
officer, and it is my intention to bear 
him in mind and to find employment for 
him, in which that defect will not im- 
pede his usefulness. 


MOROCCO—IMPRISONMENT OF THE 
FREE NEGRO FATTAH. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the 
free negro Fattah, who had been wrong- 
fully imprisoned as a runaway slave, but 
who was liberated by order of the Sultan 
of Morocco last year, owing to the repre- 
sentations of the British and other Mi- 
nisters at Tangier, has been re-arrested 
and is now in prison at Tangier; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will communicate with the British 
Minister at Tangier with a view to 
securing his release ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
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chester, N. E.): It is true that El Fattah 
has been re-committed to prison. The 
Moorish authorities have replied to the 
remonstrances of the British and Portu- 
guese Representatives that, asthe Sultan 
gave direct orders for the arrest, they 
cannot discuss the question. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—REVIVAL OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware that large 
numbers of slaves are being exported 
from Tulliar Bay, on the South-West 
Coast of Madagascar, to Réunion, and 
that the French traders at Tolia (Tulliar 
Bay) send commission agents into the 
interior to purchase slaves, who undergo 
cruel treatment at the hands of the Bara 
natives who capture them, and also at 
Norsi Vey (South-West Madagascar), 
where they are sent to work in irons, 
whilst awaiting shipment to Réunion; 
and, whether he is aware that a British 
brig, The ZYown of Liverpool, is engaged 
in this trade, and if any steps ae tlhe 
taken to suppress the traffic by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if not, 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made, with the view of preventing any 
British vessels from engaging in this 
trade, and of making such representa- 
tions to the French Government as may 
induce them to co-operate in the suppres- 
sion of this traffic ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Reports to this effect 
have been received, as I stated in sub- 
stance in my reply of the llth to 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
M‘Arthur). Instructions were at once 
sent to the British Naval Consular and 
Colonial officers, with a view to the 
suppression of the traffic, and the co- 
operation of the French Government 
was secured. I was in error in stating 
on Friday that the Vice Consul about to 
be appointed on the West Coast will 
have judicial powers ; but he will watch 
and report any irregularities to the 
Consul and to the Commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—LENZIE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 

lox) asked the Secretary for Scotland, 

Whether, in giving their provisional 
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sanction to a scale of school fees in 
Lenzie Public School (the only public 
school in Lenzie), of from a minimum of 
7s. 6d. per quarter in the case of infants, 
to 21s. per quarter in Standards V. and 
VI. (exclusive of the secondary depart- 
ment), the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment took into consideration the ability 
of the railway servante and working 
classes of Lenzie to pay the same ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.) : 
The functions of the Department in re- 
spect of the scale of fees in any State- 
aided school are confined to ascertaining 
whether the scale is in accordance with 
the Scotch Code. It is for the School 
Board to fix the fee; and I must pre- 
sume that in doing so they have regard 
to the class of children for whom the 
school is intended to provide ; but this is 
a matter as to which [ have no indepen- 
dent means of judging. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department sanctioned a scheme 
which raised the scale to 21s.; and whe- 
ther it was consistent with the Code ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not in- 
consistent with the Code, I believe. 


NAVAL CONTRACTS—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 

Apuirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he has received the 
Report of the Committee which has 
been inquiring into the subject of Naval 
Contracts; and, if so, whether he will 
have it printed and laid upon the Table 
of the House? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcre 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing), in re- 
ply, said, the Report of the Committee 
had only just been concluded; and he 
propos , 80 soon as the Admiralty had 

ad time to consider it, to lay it upon 
the Table of the House. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES— 
LAW OF EXTRADITION. 

Mr. W. G. CAVENDISH - BEN- 
TINCK (Penryn and Falmouth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the anomalous state of the Law of 
Extradition between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States, and the 
dissatisfaction felt in both Countries in 
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consequence; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will enter into nego- 
tiations for extending the scope of the 
existing Treaty ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A Convention between 
Great Britain and the United States for 
the purpose of extending the scope of 
the existing Extradition Treaty was 
signed on the 25th of June last. This 
Convention is understood to be now 
under the consideration of the United 
States Legislature; but their decision 
thereon has not reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, who, for their part, are 
prepared to ratify it. 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—EM- 
PLOYMENT OF WOMEN AT THE 
PIT’S BANK. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to 
the deputation of Members of Parlia- 
ment and Miners’ Representatives which 
waited upon him on 10th February to 
urge, among other things, that after a 
certain time, not Specified, all women 
should be forbidden by law to work 
in connection with mines, even above 
ground, Whether the deputation ad- 
mitted that the women who now work 
at the pit’s bank are ‘‘thoroughly honest 
and virtuous,” and whether they gave 
any reason for preventing them working 
except that the work was ‘‘hard and 
unwomanly ;” whether he can state the 
number of women who are employed at 
the pit’s bank in connection with mines, 
and if it is not the case that their ave- 
rage health is better than that of seam- 
stresses and of women who work in 
cotton mills; what steps do the Govern- 
ment propose to take in the matter; 
and, will he consent to receive a depu- 
tation of women who work at the pit’s 
bank, and others, to state their case ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that the hon. Member correctly 
stated the views of the deputation which 
recently addressed him. He was in- 
formed by the Inspector that in 1885 
the number of women working on the 
pit’s bank, in connection with mines, 
was little short of 6,000. The Govern- 
ment did not feel disposed to interfero 
with the employment of those women, 
and did not consider the limitation of 
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their numbers necessary. Consequently, 
he did not consider a deputation from 
the women necessary, although he would 
be happy to receive one. 


STATISTICS OF TRADE AND LABOUR-— 
LABOUR BUREAUX. 


Lorp ELCHO (Ipswich) asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that in several of the larger towns of 
England labour bureaux have been suc- 
cessfully started; whether the Govern- 
ment of the day, some time ago, pro- 
mised to institute a similar Government 
Office; whether anything came of this 
promise; and, if so, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Report 
of the proceedings and work done by 
the bureau; and, whether, in view of 
the present depression in trade, Her 
Majesty’s Government can see the way 
to developing the idea, and to extending 
the sphere of its usefulness, and by col- 
lecting and disseminating information 
and statistics as to the condition of trade 
and the labour market, so as to enable 
capital seeking labour and labour seek- 
ing employment to meet ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Board of Trade have no official 
knowledge respecting the labour bureaux 
referred to by the noble Lord. As re- 
gards the second and third parts of the 
(Question, I would refer the noble Lord 
to the Parliamentary Paper on Labour 
Statistics, which was presented to the 
House of Commons on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and which contains full infor- 
mation as to the arrangements made by 
the Board of Trade for giving effect to 
the Resolution of the House on the 2nd 
of March last. In answer to the latter 
= of the Question, I can say that the 

rst volume of the statistics is now in 
the hands of the printers, and that other 
volumes will, it is hoped, be published 
during the year. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS)—‘“ PRIZE COM- 
PETITION FOR CHILDREN.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following notice which, in the 
form of a large placard, appears in the 
windows of the *‘ Pier Tavern,”’ Man- 
chester Road, Poplar— 


Mr. Matthews 
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“ Prize Competition for Children.—All 
Children bringing jugs or bottles to this house 
will be presented with a ticket according to 
the value of the goods supplied, and on Easter 
Monday the six children presenting the tickets 
representing the greatest number will receive 
prizes accordingly ; ’’ 
whether the above notice does not con- 
stitute a direct inducement to children to. 
frequent the public-house, and therefore 
infringes the provisions of the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors to Children Act of 
last year ; and, whether he will consider 
if any, and what, steps can be taken to 
stop a practice calculated to lead to wide- 
spread demoralization ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Prior to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member my attention had not 
been drawn to the placard quoted 
therein. Upon the facts stated, it is 
not possible to say whether what is 
complained of constitutes an offence 
against the Act passed last Session ; but 
I may point out to the hon. and learned 
Member that his professional experience 
makes him as competent te form an 
opinion on the subject asI am. It will 
be for the magistrates who have to deal 
with the licence to consider whether 
such a notice is likely to have the effect 
suggested in the concluding paragraph 
of the hon. and learned Scisinees"s 
Question. The matter is not one in 
which I have any power to interfere. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the following placard is 
now being, or has lately been, exhibited 
in the window of the ‘‘ Pier Tavern,” 
in Manchester Road, Cubitt Town, 
Poplar— 

‘Prize Competition for Children.—All 
Children bringing jugs or bottles to this house 
will be presented with a ticket according to 
the value of goods supplied, and on Easter 
Monday the six children presenting the tickets 
representing the greatest number will receive 
prizes accordingly ; ’’ 
and, whether he can take any action to 
prevent such temptations from being 
thrown in the way of children ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrHEws) (Birmingham E.): My 
attention has been called to this matter 
by the Question of the hon. Member, 
and I at once communicated with the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and I am 
informed that he gave notice immedi- 
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ately to the proprietor of the house that 
the renewal of his licence would be 
formally opposed at the Licensing 
Sessions. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS—THE CAR- 
DIFF BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, the failure of the Cardiff Trus- 
tee Savings Bank has resulted in a loss 
to depositors of over £25,000; whether 
that bank printed the words ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Security ” on its books, and “‘ Go- 
vernment Savings Bank ” on its annual 
Reports; whether the Government will 
take steps to prevent other trustee banks 
from using the name of the Government 
in a manner calculated to convey the 
false impression that all deposits in such 
banks are guaranteed by the State ; and, 
whether he will undertake, on behalf of 
the Government, that an official inquiry 
shall be instituted into the circumstances 
attending and connected with the recent 
failure of the Cardiff Trustee Savings 
Bank ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrm) (Strand, Westminster): It is, I 
regret to say, the fact that the failure of 
the Cardiff Trustee Savings Bank has 
involved the loss of upwards of £25,000 
to the depositors. I have inquired, but 
I have not been able to ascertain, whe- 
ther the words ‘‘Government Security” 
were printed on the books of the bank, 
and the National Debt Commissioners 
inform me that the words ‘‘ Government 
Savings Bank ” were not inserted in any 
Returns made to the Commissioners. 
No evidence to that effect has been 
brought to the notice of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, or of the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt. As tothe 
third Question, the only legal desig- 
nation of a trustee savings bank is 
‘savings bank certified under the Act of 
1863.” Iam afraid I cannot undertake 
that an official inquiry shall be instituted 
into the circumstances stated, as the 
Savings Bank Acts do not give any 
special powers to the Government which 
would make such an inquiry complete 
and exhaustive. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the number 
of frauds, extent of the defalcations, and 
the losses to depositors, and also to the 
number of failures and consequent loss 
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to depositors where no fraud was es- 
tablished, in connection with Trustee 
Savings Banks, the Government will 
propose such an alteration in the exist- 
ing Laws for regulating Trustee Savings 
Banks as will render the Trustees of 
such Banks jointly and severally respon- 
sible and liable to the depositors for all 
moneys deposited or invested in the 
aforesaid Banks under their manage- 
ment ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not able to hold out any probability that 
such proposals as those to which the 
hon. Member refers will be made to Par- 
liament. It will be borne in mind that 
wherever a savings bank exists there 
exists also side by side with it a Post 
Office Savings Bank, which affords ab- 
solute Government security to the de- 
positors. The trustees of savings banks 
generally are unpaid officers, who give 
their time and labour, as a rule, with 
the single desire to benefit their fellows 
and to encourage thrift; but if the hon. 
Gentleman will communicate with me 
privately I will consider any case of 
fraud or misrepresentation with which 
he may be acquainted, with the view to 
adopting any precautions which may be 
practicable in order to obtain better pro- 
tection for the depositors in these banks. 

Mr. HOWELL gave Notice that in 
consequence of the answers of the right 
hon. Geetaen to the first Question he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the subject at the earliest possible date. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF—EX- 
PENSES OF HIS MISSION. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are considering the propriety of 
speedily putting an end to the burden 
on the taxpayers which Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolfl’s Mission imposes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the hon. Gentleman, I have to 
say thet Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is 
engaged in the conduct of delicate and 
difficult negotiations at Constantinople 
and at Cairo; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, therefore, have no present in- 
tention of terminating his mission. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON: As arising 
out of the answer I have received to this 
Question from the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, I wish to ask whether our ac- 
complished Diplomatic Agents at Con- 
stantinople and at Cairo are in the en- 
joyment of good health, such as to 
enable them satisfactorily to discharge 
the duties of their position ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that our Diplomatic 
Agents at Constantinople and at Cairo 
are in the enjoyment of good health, 
and they are also in the enjoyment of 
the most complete confidence of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is charged with a 
special mission and a special duty, which 
render it necessary that he should repre- 
sent Her Majesty with respect to them 
both at Cairo and Constantinople. 

Mr. 8S. WILLIAMSON: As arising 
out of this particular answer, I beg to 
give Notice that the attention of the Go- 
vernment and the House will be directed 
to this matter either on the Estimates or 
on some other occasion. 


Business of 


PURCHASE OF LAND ACT, 1885— 
AMOUNT OF ADVANCES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, What is the total amount of ad- 
vance sanctioned up to 3lst January, 
1887, under *“‘The Purchase of Land 
Act, 1885 ;”’ and, the sum applied for 
up to the same date respecting which no 
decision has been arrived at ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand. Westminster): The 
total amount of advances sanctioned 
up to January 31, 1887, is £1,849,405. 
The amount of applications in which in- 
vestigations were proceeding, but re- 
specting which no decision had been 
arrived at up to January 31, 1887, is 
£383,754. 


IRELAND — INFLAMMATORY LAN- 
GUAGE—MR. W. O’BRIEN’S SPEECH 
AT WOODFORD, CO. GALWAY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a speech 
made on Sunday last, at Woodford, by 
Mr. W. O’Brien ; and, whether it is 
true, as stated in that speech, that Lord 
Dunsandle has agreed to give his 
tenants a reduction of rent, amounting 


to 20 per cent, and to re-instate his! 
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the House. 


and, also, whether it is true that Mr. W. 
O’Brien has stated that he will hand 
over a handsome cheque to Lord Dun- 
sandle ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnaet Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
Ihave no knowledge of the subject of 
the alleged arrangement between Mr. 
O’Brien and Lord Dunsandle, and I have 
not seen the report to which the hon. 
Member alludes; but if that report be 
correct, it would seem that Mr. W. 
O’Brien had somehow become possessed 
of money that did not belong to him. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
AMENDMENTS TO THE ADDRESS. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 

Central) asked, Whether it was intended 

to proceed with the Amendment placed 

on the Paper by the hon. Baronet the 

Member for the Wells Division of 

Somerset (Sir Richard Paget)? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): With reference to the 
Question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has addressed to my hon. Friend, 
I wish to make an appeal to him, and, 
at the same time, to my noble Friend the 
Member for Wilts (Lord Henry Bruce), 
who has also given Notice of an Amend - 
ment. Although the Government feel 
with him that the condition of agricul- 
ture is one which may well attract the 
attention of Parliament, it must be 
obvious to my hon. Friend, and to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
that it is impossible for the Government 
to accept an Amendment; the circum- 
stances of the present time render it 
quite impossible for them to do so, and 
at any time no Government could accept 
such an Amendment. I trust, therefore, 
that my hon. Friend and my noble 
Friend will, under the circumstances in 
which they are placed, consent to with- 
draw the Amendments of which they 
have given Notice, reserving to them- 
selves the opportunities which will be 
afforded to them of raising discussions 
on the questions—questions which well 
deserve consideration at the hands of the 
Government and the House. It is a 
matter of the very highest importance 
that the debate on the Address should 
be concluded with the least possible 
delay. The House must feel that its 
time is taken away very rapidly by dis- 


evicted tenants, and pay all law costs ;| cussions which stand in the way of the 
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progress of Public Business and in the 

way of questions in which hon. Members 

are interested. Therefore, I appeal to 

hoth sides of the House to conclude the 

discussion on the Address with the least 

possible delay, and enable the House to 
et to the Business of the Session. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, the decision of the right 
hon. Gentleman placed him in a position 
of considerable difficulty. He had re- 
ceived assurances from many hon. Mem- 
bers, as well as from persons outside the 
House, of their approval of his Amend- 
ment, as a very strong opinion prevailed 
that the question of English agriculture 
was quite as deserving of the attention 
of the House as that of other parts of 
the British Isles. While recognizing 
the force of the appeal of the Leader of 
the House, he hoped he would not be 
thought unreasonable or exacting if he 
asked an assurance that the Goverament 
wouid afford facilities, or, at any rate, give 
opportunities for the discussion of this 
important matter, either on Report of 
the Address or by the grant of a special 
day. 

M r. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) desired to know whether he should 
be right in supposing that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would raise no objection to a dis- 
cussion of the question on the Report of 
the Address? He (Mr. Chaplin) did 
not see any necessity for any Amend- 
ment being moved; but if it were 
generally understood that the question 
could be discussed on the Report, he 
believed hon. Members representing 
agricultural constituencies would be 
satisfied, and he had no doubt that the 
hon. Member would be willing to abstain 
from moving his Amendment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping), speaking as the Repre- 
sentative of a constituency as strongly 
interested in this subject as any, joined 
in the request of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Richard Paget) that facilities should be 
given fur a discussion. It was one of 
the greatest importance and—— 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to Order. Might I 
ask what is the Question before the 
House, and whether we can debate this 
question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Debate would cer- 
tainly be out of Order. The course was 
that the First Lord of the Treasury made 
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an appeal to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Richard Paget); and the hon. Baronet 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) were giving 
reasons for a counter-appeal. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) is right in thinking that no 
debate is permissible. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then, 
Sir, do we understand that on this side 
of the House we are at liberty to make 
observations ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I told the right hon. 
Gentleman it would not be in Order. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham), who had on the Paper an 
Amendment respecting the dwellings of 
the poor in large cities, said, he begged 
the indulgence of the House in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s appeal tohim 
to withdraw his Amendment to the Ad- 
dress. He had no wish whatever to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but he considered his Amendment a 
national one—a very grave one, too— 
and one which was in no sense of the 
word a Party question. If, however, 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
him an assurance that the Act which 
followed the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
Commission would no longer remain a 
dead letter, he was willing to withdraw 
the Amendment standing in bis name. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not in my 
power to promise my hon. Friend (Sir 
Richard Paget) a particular day for the 
discussion of his Amendment; but, of 
course, he will have the opportunity of 
raising a discussion on the Report stage 
of the Address. It is not the desire of 
the Government to interfere with the 
discussion of a very important question 
not merely to England, but also to Scot- 
land and Ireland ; but I again appeal to 
the House to bring these discussions 
within reasonable bounds, so as to en- 
able the House to get to the business 
that lays before it. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET said, that, as 
he understood it was not the desire of 
the Government to limit a reasonable 
discussion on this matter on the Report 
stage, he gave Notice that he withdrew 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
know whether the hon. Member would 
move the Amendment on the Report ? 
He himself had an Amendment to the 
hon. Member's Amendment; and if 
the hon. Member left the matter to a 
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general discussion it was an open ques- 
tion whether he should not move his 
Amendment in a substantive form. 





PARLIAMENT—DIVISION LISTS—COR- 
RECTION OF AN ERROR. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I wish, Sir, 
to point out that in the Official Report 
of the Division on Friday upon the 
Amendment which I moved to the Ad- 
dress, the total number of the Ayes is 
given at 246; but I find that there are 
only 244 names exclusive of the Tellers, 
the total number, exclusive of the 
Tellers, being given at 246. In going 
over the list of the names for the Ayes 
also find that the names of two hon. 
and gallant Members who voted in the 
Aye Lobby are not given. I refer to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Cen- 
tral Finsbury (Captain Penton), andthe 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway (Colonel Nolan). The addition 
of the names of those two hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who vuoted in the Aye 
Lobby would make the total number 
246, as given in the official list, a cor- 
rect one. I therefore beg to move that 
the official list be corrected. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not necessary 
for the hon. Member to move anything. 
As the hon. Member has given me the 
information I will take care that an 
erratum be inserted correcting the error, 
and rectifying the official list. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January ].— 
[See page 84. ] 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDERS (SCOTLAND) 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E), 


in rising to move, as an Amendment, 
at the end of the 10th paragraph, to 
add— 


** And humbly to express regret that it is not 
proposed to inquire into the exceptional position 
of agricultural holders in Scotland bound under 
19 years’ leases, contracted and entered upon 
prior to the recent serious fall in the prices of 
all agricultural produce ; a fall which has ren- 
d stipulated rents inequitable, and in many 
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cases agony under the altered circum- 


Answer to Her 


stances of the Country ; the operation of which 
leases, especially those still covered by the Law 
of Hypothec, tends to prevent the full develop- 
ment of the productive capabilities cf the 
land,” 

said that, in reference to the appeal 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, he 
could assure the House that he had no 
desire to discuss the question raised in 
the Amendment in a manner which 
might be considered in any way obstruc- 
tive to Public Business. The Amend- 
ment which had been put upon the 
Paper by the hon. Member for Somerset 
(Sir Richard Paget) showed the import- 
ance of the interest taken in the subject 
of agriculture on both sides of the 
House. He should like to draw the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the subject had been pressed upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, both in the 
present and in the last Parliaments. 
About 12 months ago a Memorial was 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) on behalf of the tenant 
farmers of Scotland. That Memorial 
was signed by some 1,400 Scotch tenants, 
who were bound under leases, in the 
course of a very few days, and in the 
middle of avery severe snowstorm. The 
defeat of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government put an end to any further 
progress in regard to the Memorial; but 
the Secretary for Scotland was waited 
upon by a deputation of Scotch farmers, 
and the right hon. Gentleman knew how 
strongly they had pressed this matter 
upon his attention. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who received the deputation 
with the greatest courtesy, expressed 
some doubts as to the prudence of the 
House of Commons interfering to put 
an end to existing contracts. He (Mr. 
Esslemont) at once admitted the diffi- 
culty of the position. About a year ago 
the question was discussed in that House, 
and the Secretary for Scotland would not 
deny that the vote on that occasion was 
of such a kind as to show that the feel- 
ing of the country was in favour of, at 
all events, an inquiry into the subject. 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would understand that he did not intend 
his Amendment as anything like an ill- 
natured Vote of Censure upon them. 
It was rather a Motion of remonstrance, 
and appeal for consideration. He did 
not ask that the Government should 
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commit itself to any definite course of real necessity. Therefore, he hoped the 
conduct. All he asked was that, in some Government would listen the more readily 
form, Her Majesty’s Government might to their appeal, and give him the assur- 
direct an inquiry into the circumstances | 


of the tenant farmers in Scotland who 
were now bound under 19 years’ 
leases. His appeal was on behalf 


ance given to the hon. Member for South 


‘Tyrone, that they would be willing to 
apply existing law to current leases. He 


of those leaseholders who had entered | 


upon their leases prior to the exist- 
ing circumstances of agriculture, and 
before the abolition of the Law of Hy- 
pothec. The Commission appointed by 


the House of Lords brought out the | 


fact that the competition for farms, 
and the consequent high rents that pre- 
vailed in consequence of the operation 
of the Law of Hypothec, were admitted 
on all sides. Those who had entered 
into leases prior to 1880 were placed in 
a position which those who had taken 
their farms since 1881 could not be placed 
in. The landlord had an opportunity of 
following the stock onthe farm, and ap- 
plying it to the payment of rent, within 
a period of two years ; and they had also 
the security of calling upon the tenant 
to give security for his rent, even before 
it was due. The consequence was that, 
in spite of the enormous fall in prices, the 


landlord was secure of his rent, although | 


every other creditor should go without 
one farthing. He admitted that it should 
not be the purpose of the Government to 
interfere lightly with existing contracts ; 
but he submitted that it might be neces- 
sary, under exceptional circumstances, 
for the Government to interpose to re- 
lieve one of the parties to the covenant, 
if there had been such a change of cir- 
cumstances as to make this interposition 
necessary and desirable in the common 
interests of the country. [Mr. Biccar: 
Uh!) He understood that the Govern- 
ment had given an assurance to the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) that, if he had an opportunity of 
bringing forward his Bill on what was 
penny the same subject, they would 

@ prepared to apply the Irish Land Act 
to leases which had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. He claimed for the farmers in 
Scotland that they had not been riotous ; 
they had not done any of those things 
which the Government said ought to 
militate against the people on the other 
side of the Channel; they had been a law- 
abiding and industrious people; and 
they had been uncomplaining and long- 
suffering to the very last degree. They 
had not brought their case before the 
House until they had found it to be a 





would now prove that the circumstances 
of the tenant farmer were such as could 
not have been foreseen or provided 
against by any prudent man. That he 
would do from the evidence given in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade. In that Report 
Sir James Caird stated that in this 
country the revenue for agriculture was 
£42,000,000 per annum less than it 
was prior to 1880, and that the tenant 
farmers, apart altogether from the pro- 
prietors, had borne £20,000,000 of that 
loss. Under 19 years’ leases in Scot- 
land they were bearing the burden of 
those £20,000,000, and were, therefore, 
providing a rent for the land which, on 
the evidence of the Commission, was not 
in the land, and which could not be got 
out of the land. The question, then, 
was, whether those poor farmers were to 
be financially bled to death under the 
Law of Hypothec? The landlords had 
a powerful temptation to keep them as 
long as they could, for they knew that, 
in present circumstances, the farms would 
yield them a third less rent if let to new 
tenants, and they were prepared to take 
as much as they could get. It would 
be said that he was advocating an inter- 
ference with sound fiscal and economic 
law. But the Law of Bankruptcy came 
in, and said that when a man was insol- 
vent there should be no preference given 
to one creditor over another, and that 
the estate should be fairly divided in 

roportion to the claims of the creditors. 
Geto 19 years’ leases, there was cer- 
tainly the reverse of that law. The 
landlord had it in his power to hold the 
poor tenant to his lease, with just as 
much as would pay him the arrears and 
the current rent ; and he had a powerful 
temptation to do so, because Be knew 
that if there was to be achange he could 
not let his farm, except at about a re- 
duction of a third of the present rent. He 
did not say that all landlords were hard- 
hearted and obdurate. In the county, 
for instance, to which he belonged, the 
Nobleman who had held the position of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the Earl 
of Aberdeen), who was a large landowner, 
had met his tenants fairly, by giving 
them the option of renouncing their 
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leases, or taking re-valuation. He(Mr.) creditors? He should be met, no doubt, 
Esslemont) would not ask so much as} with the objection—and it was a fair 
that. He thought it probable that if all; objection—that 19 years’ leases were 
leaseholders in Scotland had an oppor-| considered, both by landlords and ten- 
tunity of renouncing their leases to-| ants, to be profitable in the interests of 
morrow, there might be so many farms) agriculture for the whole of this century 
thrown upon the market as to place the! prior to 1880. He did not deny that 
landlords at a disadvantage. But he) statement; but he would call attention 
would give the option to the landlord, | to the fact that the rents under the 19 
and he would say that it was perfectly or 21 years’ leases were originally in- 
fair that the landlord should meet the) tended to be a proportion of the produce 
tenant in either of two ways—either| of the land. It was found conve- 
that he should allow the renunciation of| nient for the landlords, and it was a 
the lease, with the privileges of an out-| their instigation, that this yield of at 
going tenant under the Agricultural) proportion of the produce of the land 
Holdings Act; or, if he was not pre-| was turned into a money payment. 
pared to renounce the lease, he should If the rent under the 19 years’ leases 
submit it tosome suitable tribunal to|in Scotland had continued as a 
say whether the tenant was rack-rented,| proportion of the yield of the land, 
and whether it was possible for him to| there would have been comparatively 
remain on the farm without ruin tohim- little injustice felt by the tenants 
self. And if the tribunal decided that|in Scotland, because the landlord 
it was possible for him to remain on the | of to-day would have been receiving 
farm without ruin, then the tenant ought | only 9s. instead of 14s. 3d., or, practi- 
to remain. But he held that it was not! cally, one-third less rent than he now 
possible. The figures which were laid received. Thereby there would have 
before the right hon. Gentleman the | been a reduction of from 25 to 40 per 
Member for Mid Lothian had not been cent in the present rents in Scotland. 
disputed—they had been entirely borne | Then it might be asked—Why should 
out by the evidence given to the Royal you interfere with a bargain entered 
Commission on Trade. It appeared from | into by two men with their eyes open to 
the figures given by Sir James Caird | relieve one who had made a bad specu- 
before that Commission that wheat had lation? He was willing to admit that 
fallen from 59s. 2d. in 1874 to 29s. 4d.| both landlords and tenants were to 
in 1886; barley, from 44s. 4d. to 24s.;/ blame for the existence of the 19 years’ 
oats, from 30s. to 22s. 4d. ; potatoes, per| leases. If it could be proved that the 
ton, from prices ranging trom 65s. to) parties entered into the bargain on 
100s. in 1874 to 45s. to 70s. in 1886; | equal terms, he would have little sym- 
beef, per stone, was 9s. to 11s. in 1874, | pathy with any demand for interference ; 
and 7s. to 8s. 3d. in 1886; mutton, per| but they did not enter into the leases 
Ib.. was 9d. to 10}d. in 1874, and €d. to|on equal terms. These conditions in 
8}d. in 1886; Highland wool was 12s.|regard to hypothec, game, and the 
to 17s. in 1874, and 11s. to 12s. in 1885 ; | confiscation of tenants’ improvements, 











Cheviot wool was 28s. to 40s. in 1874, 
and 17s. to 29s. in 1885-6; cheese, per 
cwt., 68s. to 82s. in 1874, and 45s. to 
65s. in 1885-6. In an average of 10 
years, from 1871 to 1880, the average 
price of the three white crops was 14s. 3d., 
and on the 2nd of February last it was 
9s., being a decrease of more than a 
third. Taking the prices all over, as 
far as he could ascertain, the yield of an 
acre of land was at least £2 less now 
than it waz in the 10 years prior to 1880; 
and he appealed to the House whether, 
under these circumstances, it was pos- 
sible for any existing tenant to pay 
a rent fixed in those years without 
paying it out of his accumulated savings, 
vr out of that which belonged to his 
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were universal throughout Scotland, 
and the tenant had no option but either 
to leave his farm or to accept the terms 
that were offered to him. It was not 
until the passing of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act that the tenant right was 
recognized in any shape or form by 
Scotch law. He thought it had been 
admitted that that Act had not gone far 
enough. It did not meet the circum- 
stances of the country at the present 
time; but it had introduced an important 
principle, which must be applied still 
further before it could do justice or give 
satisfaction. If the Secretary for Scot- 
land had done right in appealing to 
landlords to give reductions of rent, as 
the more humane and generous of them 
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were doing, why could it be wrong for 
the House to intervene on behalf of those 
landlords who would not give reductions, 
and who insisted on exacting their full 
pound of flesh? Parliament must in 
many such cases interfere, particularly 
if the exaction of the law was against 
the interests of the country generally. 
His contention was that, under the 
existing conditions, it was impossible for 
the tenants to do that justice to the land 
which they oughttodo. He did not ask 
that the House should go to any very 
great length. He would be content if 
he had an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they would inquire into the 
circumstances; and if he had some 
assurance that a full inquiry would be 
made with the view of meeting the exi- 
gencies of the case, he should not press 
his Amendment to a Division. But if, 
on the other hand, the Government said 
that nothing could be done for these 
tenants, and that the Jandlords must go 
on exacting their pound of flesh, he con- 
sidered the case was so urgent that he 
would feel himself bound to take the 
sense of the House on the Amendment. 
Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn), 
in rising to second the Amendment, said, 
he felt very much indebted to his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Aberdeen 
(Mr. Esslemont) for having brought for- 
ward such an important question. The 
facts were beyond dispute—that there had 
been an enormcus reduction of prices of 
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agricultural produce, and that under | 


leases fixed at atime of high pricos there 
must be an enormous loss. Suppose that 
a farmer eight or 10 years ago took a 
farm at £500 of rent. He would 
naturally spend in his manure and labour 
bill, &c., £1,000, so that £1,500 would 
have to be made by him out of the pro- 
duce of the farm before there was any 
profit. Supposing the value of the pro- 
duce was reduced 33 per cent—which 
he took to be an average reduction—that 


would at once make £500 of loss a-year. | 


That had been going on for years, with 
the result that many farmers had been 
ruined, many more were being ruined, 
and the only men who were able to hold 
out were men of capital who clung on to 
the last, hoping for better times. If that 
was not a case for interference by 
Parliament, he should like to know what 
case could be mentioned in which Parlia- 
ment ought to interfere? The answer 
given by the Scotch Secretary the other 
day at Edinburgh was—“ Oh! you must 
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not interfere in the case of voluntary 
contracts made between private indi- 
viduals.’’ Those agricultural contracts, 
however, were very different from the 
ordinary mercantile contracts. In many 
cases they were not voluntary contracts. 
The landlords had a monopoly, and when 
times were good and everybody was 
rushing into farming, they did not scruple 
to make the most they could out of the 
tenants; and farmers had no option but 
to renew their leases or to leave the farm 
on which they expended their capital, or 
adopt the other panacea—emigrate. If 
the tenant left his farm he would receive 
no compensation ; and, as he did not wish 
to leave the neighbourhood, the result 
usually was that he signed the lease. 
Therevore this was a case in which Parlia- 
ment might interfere. Parliament had 
often interfered with voluntary contracts 
before. The Conservative Party boasted 
of the part they took in the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. He could scarcely 
expect hon. Gentlemen opposite to take 
the same view on this question—which 
was one between landlord and tenant. 
Whenever that was brought forward, 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, who chiefly represented the land- 
lord class, said—‘‘ Oh, you are going to 
interfere with the sacredness of volun- 
tary contracts.” There was an outcry 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) brought in his Hares and Rabbits 
Bill; but the House interfered then, and 
it interfered in a very drastic manner 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
The question was fully discussed in the 
last Parliament, when the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) proposed 
an Amendment ; and he (Mr. Anderson) 
understood that the alternative which 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire pro- 
posed —and which was supported by 
many hon. Members—was that, in the 
case of existing leases, Parliament ought 
|to interfere for the purpose of giving 
(the tenant the option of putting an 
end to the lease or fix a fair rent. 
That was a reasonable proposal. Every- 
body knew that in Scotland there was 
no means of settling a fair rent. The 
rents were all fixed by the landlords. It 
would be a fair proposal that some inde- 
| pendent valuer should beintroduced, and 
| he should be curious to hear what the 
| Government had to suy to that. He 
| (Mr. Anderson) could not help thinking 
|that on this question of the land the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was at a 
great disadvantage. He had stated in 
Scotland that he was most anxious to 
make his tenure of Office a success. He 
(Mr. Anderson) cordially wished him 
success. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was under a disadvantage in respect 
that he did not represent a Scotch con- 
stituency, and apparently he had some 
difficulty in getting into touch with the 
Scottish people. On many matters he 
had made remarks and expressed 
opinions which were certainly not held 
by the majority of the Scottish people. 
The Member of a Conservative Govern- 
ment was in a great difficulty. If he 
went to the very select band of Scotch 
Tory Members, he certainly would not 
find from them the opinion of Scotland 
on many questions, and especially upon 
questions relating to land. The right 
hon. Gentleman was in another difficulty 
in dealing with this Land Question— 
namely, that he was himself a landlord, 
and that he looked upon all these ques- 
tions about land from a landlord’s point 
of view. If the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the land was 
to be directed and dictated from a land- 
lerd’s point of view, it was doomed to 
utter and entire failure. He was afraid 
from what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said the other day in Scotland that he 
still adhered to the view which he had 
often expressed—that on land questions 
there ought not to be any indulgence 
given to tenant farmers. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
When did I say that ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he deduced it 
from what the right hon. Gentleman 
said in his speech at Edinburgh. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said to a 
deputation which waited upon him in 
regard to crofters’ questions that, in his 
opinion, the crofter was a most fortu- 
nate person, and that the crofters were 
the most happily situated people on the 
face of the earth. He (Mr. Anderson) 
might also refer the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the action he had taken in all 
legislation as between landlord and 
tenant, for on every possible occasion he 
had adopted and urged the views of the 
landlords, as against the tenants’ inte- 
rest. The matter was perfectly notorious. 
If they looked back to the debates on 
the Crofters’ Act and the Agricultural 
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Holdings Act, they would find that the 
great champions on the part of the land- 
lords were the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary forScotland and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division (Mr. Chaplin). They headed all 
the attacks against the tenants’ interests. 
He hoped that in this matter the Go- 
vernment would not adopt a hostile 
attitude on this question, and throw it- 
self entirely on the landlords’ side. 
There were, no doubt, many good land- 
lords in Scotland—-there were many in 
his own constituency. But there were 
aleo many landlords who could not be so 
described. In Scotland the policy of the 
landlords at the present time was dis- 
eredited. It was a policy which was not 
favoured or accepted in Scotland. There 
was a very strong feeling that in the 
past the landlords had not treated their 
tenants in the way to which they were 
entitled. There was a strong feeling 
that the rights of the tenants should be 
extended. That was a burning question, 
and theright hon.Genutleman mustnot deal 
with it in the way he had done with former 
questions between landlord and tenant. 
Anyone who had any doubt upon the 
matter should compare the political map 
of Scotland with what it was years ago. 
In the North of Scotland there had been 
a complete clearance of the lairds from 
political power. One of the first things 
which the people did the moment they 
got political power was to make this 
return ; and it was not an unjust return 
for those shameful! agricultural clear- 
ances which had taken place in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The Amend- 
ment gave the right hon. Gertleman the 
Secretary for Scotland an opportunity of 
at once getting up and closing the dis- 
cussion. They were anxious not to waste 
the time of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman would save time by getting 
up and telling them that in some form— 
not in the form of an Amendment to the 
Address, but in some other form—he 
was willing to grant the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) the 
inquiry he desired. He should have 
thought that that was a course which 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
taken readily. A few months ago in- 
quiries were the very things they seemed 
to desire; and he could not help think- 
ing that, among the many inquiries they 
had issued, none was more important 
than that which was now asked for. 
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Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 10th paragraph, to insert 
the words—‘‘ And humbly to express 
that it is not proposed to inquire into the ex- 
ceptional position of agricultural holders in 
Scotland bound under nineteen years’ leases, 
contracted and entered upon prior to the recent 
serious fall in the prices of all agricultural pro- 
duce ; a fall which has rendered stipulated rents 
inequitable, and in many cases impossible, under 
the altered circumstances of the Country ; the 
operation of which leases, especially those still 
covered by the Law of Hypothec, tends to pre- 
vent the full development of the productive 
capabilities of the land.””—(Mr. Zsslemont.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of making 
a speech, but to give expression to a 
protest. Like the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment (Mr. Esslemont 
and Mr. Anderson) he (Mr. Haldane) 
represented an agricultural constitu- 
ency; and he took the side of the tenants, 
the miners, and the farm labourers. 
He (Mr. Haldane) belonged to the 
Radical Party, and he thought the de- 
bate on the Address had been protracted 
to a degree incompatible with the public 
interest. If the case for legislative in- 
terference which the hon. Member for 
East Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esslemont) 
submitted was one of urgency, why did 
he proceed in that fashion? Why did 
he not bring it forward as a Bill or Re- 
solution, or as an additional provision to 
one of the Bills shortly coming before 
the House, instead of taking a course 
calculated more than any other to para- 
lyze the House and render it inca- 
pable for the performance of those 
duties which had been committed to it 
as a trust. As to the other Amend- 
ments on the Paper he (Mr. Haldane) 
said nothing. One of them in parti- 
cular—that of the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
ron)—appeared tohim tostand on a some- 
what different footing; but, as regarded 
the present Amendment, he appealed to 
the hon. Member for East Aber- 
deenshire not to persist in it. The 
hon. Member, he was sorry to find, 
would insist. He felt it to be his duty 
to protest against the course the hon. 
Member had thought fit to take—to pro- 
test in the interests of the dignity of 
the House and of the trust committed 
to him and others by their constituents 
—and, having uttered that protest, he 
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would leave the House, and refuse to 
listen any longer to the discussion on the 


t | Amendment. 


Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, i.) : 
Sir, I think that the protest which the 
hon. Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. 
Haldane) has just made has empha- 
sized the extraordinary course which 
has been taken in this matter by 
the hon. Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Mr. Esslemont). The inconveni- 
ence of raising every possible grievance 
on the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne is one which has been 
steadily growing of late years, and has 
now reached a point which practically 
debars us from dealing with the Busi- 
ness of this House until, at least, a fort- 
night after the usual time. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Esslemont) 
has been Bie enough to state that he 
did not mean his Motion to be taken in 
the nature of a Vote of Censure upon 
the Government; but the fact is that 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, from 
the very nature of the case, can only 
be considered as a Vote of Censure. 
If it were carried we should, under 
Constitutional usage, feel obliged to 
resign. We oppose the inquiry asked 
for, because we believe that the House 
now is in possession of every informa- 
tion which is possible after inquiry 
upon the question. The hon. Gentle- 
man who seconded the Amendment 
(Mr. Anderson) states that I regard 
the whole question raised by it from 
a landlord’s point of view, and that I 
am not likely to meet his views as Mi- 
nister for Scotland, partly because I am 
not a Scotch Member, and partly be- 
cause I am a Scotch landlord. Well, I 
should like to tell the House what I told 
a deputation which I received at Edin- 
burgh. I stated to that deputation then 
—and I repeat it now—that, so far as 
my advice and my voice can carry, I 
would advise the landlords of Scot- 
land not to act strictly and harshly 
within the letter and the terms of 
contracts made in times when matters 
were more prosperous and prices more 
favourable to agriculturists; and, fur- 
ther, I would advise the landlords to 
meet their tenants half-way, and this 
advice I gave not only in the interest of 
the tenants, but of the landlords them- 
selves. But the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and those who take his view, appear to 
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me to confound the principles of morality 
with the principles of the law. They ask 
the Government to make the landlords 
do that which they should do of their 
own accord, but which it is not desirable 
that the House should compel them to 
do. Before I come to consider the 
Motion which the hon. Gentleman has 
placed before us, I would say that there 
are not many landlords in Scotland who 
enforce against their tenants the strict 
letter of their contracts made in 1874. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” and ‘* Yes!” 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
called the attention of the House also to 
the case of trustees who are not em- 
powered to give tenants reductions on 
existing contracts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: These are 
questions with regard to which the Go- 
vernment are prepared to give full con- 
sideration ; but the House knows that it 
is not the case of the trustees of estates, 
but of the landlords, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire has raised. 
But I will ask this question—Does the 
hon. Member mean to tell the House that 
there are many landlords in Scotland 
who have insisted in dealing with their 
tenants upon the strict letter of the bar- 

ains they made in the year 1874, and 
a compelled their tenants to fulfil 
to the uttermost those contracts which 
were entered into when agriculture was 
in a very different condition to what it 
is now? I venture to say that very few 
landlords have acted in this spirit with 
reference to their tenants. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Yes; many. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gentle- 
man says that many landlords have done 
so; but this Ido not admit. I do not 
say that there are no landlords who have 
maintained the terms of their leases 
made in 1874 intact. All I say is that 
when the terms of those leases have 
become hard to bear in consequence of 
the fall in prices of agricultural pro- 
duce there are very few landlords in 
Scotland who have not shown a desire 
to reconsider the terms of those con- 
tracts. Now, Sir, passing to the in- 
quiry which is asked for by the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire, I may 
say that there are two conditions which 
should be fulfilled before an inquiry of 
this kind is granted First, the inquiry 
should have reference to a matter with 
regard to which the House is ignorant ; 
and, secondly, it should have reference 
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remedy is possible. I apprehend that 
neither of these conditions is fulfilled in 
the present case. I was amused to hear 
the hon. Gentleman the Seconder of the 
Amendment assure us that the facts are 
beyond dispute. If that isso, what do we 
want with an inquiry? My second ob- 
jection is that an inquiry is useless 
unless you think that out of an inquiry 
will spring some possible remedy. Now, 
the Government are not prepared to sug- 
gest the only remedy of which the hon. 
Gentleman has given an indication—the 
breaking of agricultural contracts by 
force of law. ‘They are not prepared to 
support an inquiry which must endin that 
suggestion or nothing. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Elgin and Nairn says I expressed 
doubt to the deputation with whom I 
had an interview in Edinburgh as to the 
possibility of doing anything; but I 
think he put the proposition rather more 
mildly than I did. I did not express 
doubt. I expressed a conviction that on 
the lines on which he would proceed 
there would be a considerable loss to 
public morality and no compensating 
advantage to any class in the com- 
munity. To that opinion expressed, 
not harshly, but decidedly, I and my 
Colleagues still adhere. An inquiry 
such as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Aberdeenshire proposes would 
raise hopes that cannot possibly be ful- 
filled, and would suggest to the minds of 
all connected with agriculture the idea 
that this House is prepared with a 
remedy, which, in fact, it isnot. For this 
reason—if for no other—I would ask the 
House to pause before it sanctions this 
proposal. The hon. Member desires us 
by legislation to break contracts delibe- 
rately and freely entered into by indepen- 
dent parties. I am much astonished at 
some observations made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Seconder of the Amend- 
ment—who, I believe, is a lawyer—be- 
cause he seemed to me to confound the 
forbidding the making of contracts with 
the breaking of contracts already exist- 
ing. I think the House should look 
very jealously at the first of these 
proposals, and should be very cautious 
| in saying that independent and presum- 
| ably sane individualsshould not enterinto 
| this or that contract; but that is a very 
_ different thing from breaking existing 
| contracts by legislation. The hon. Gen- 
'tleman quoted the Hares and Rabbits 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt). There 
are one or two other Agricultural Acts 
which lay down that landlords shall not 
make certain contracts with tenants ; 
but those afford no parallel to break- 
ing contracts wind | into consistently 
with law. Nor does the Workshops’ 
Act—to which he referred—afford a pa- 
rallel to this case of 19 years’ leases. 
The hon. Member and others dissented 
when I referred to these contracts as 
freely entered into; but how is that 
denial consistent with the fact, already 
admitted, that 19 years’ leases were the 
favourite expedient, not of the land- 
lords, but of the tenants ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: The right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood me. I said 
they were entered into not on behalf of 
the tenants more than of the landlord. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is ad- 
mitted by the hon. Gentleman that 
19 years’ leases were as much liked 
by the tenant as by the landlord; and 
I say they were much more liked by 
the tenant than by the landlord. If 
the hon. Member doubts this, let him 
look back at the debates which from 
time to time have taken place here upon 
agricultural questions prior to the time 
when bad times began to come upon us. 
In those days tenants gained advantages 
during the currency of a 19 years’ lease 
—for the value of land rose during the 
period—and before the end of his term 
he found he had made a very good bar- 
gain. In those days hon. Members wero 
fond of drawing the comparison between 
the Scotch tenant farmers and their less 
fortunate brethren, the tenants from year 
to year. How, then, can we accept the 
proposition that the parties to the agree- 
ment did not make it freely? The truth 
is that in Scotland, more than elsewhere, 
landlord and tenant are joint capitalists 
working a business. They are partners 
in a business—each contributing his 
share of capital—the landlord contri- 
buting to it considerably. apart from the 
value of the land. If hon. Gentlemen 
will take the trouble to investigate the 
landlord’s expenditure they will find the 
truth of my proposition, and they will 
find that, leaving out of account what 
has been called the prairie value of his 
land, he does not now get interest on his 
expenditure. If there are two contri- 
butors to the business how is it pos- 
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sible for this House to interfere in 
their mutual arrangements, unless it is 
prepared to go much further, and to 
interfere in any contract between capi- 
talists when the agreement is incon- 
venient to one or other of the parties ? 
On what point of the downward track 
are you going to halt? How does the 
case of a tenant farmer under a 19 years’ 
lease differ from the farmer who buys 
his farm intending to work it with his 
own capital? Suppose a man has laid 
out part of his capital in buying the 
farm, and the rest of his capital in pro- 
viding stock to work it. Let us suppose 
he did this in 1874, which I take as the 
culmination period of agricultural prices 
and agricultural rents. He would have 
purchased at 30 years of the then net 
rental ; and in what position would he be 
now? He would be worse off than the 
tenant farmer, for he would be unable to 
cast any portion of the burden on his 
landlord. The difference between the 
two would be simply this—that while the 
purchaser of the land has capitalized 
his outlaythe tenant hasnot. The hard- 
ship would be equal, or rather harder on 
the man who had bought the land, than 
on the tenant who merely rented the 
farm. Shall we go back to his case, and 
afford him relief from the results that 
followed his purchase of land under the 
high prices of 1874? How can you 
draw a distinction? If you once enter 
upon such a course you will have your 
attention drawn to one hard case after 
another; and you canrot stop at agri- 
culture. You must deal with wages, 
commercial contracts, the interest on 
loans, &c.; aud a vast mass of agree- 
ments will be thrown before Parlia- 
ment for it to say which of them shall 
be null and which shall be binding. 
The hon. Member tells us the system 
tends to prevent the full development of 
the practical capabilities of the land. 
That argument is used whenever an 
alteration is asked for in land legisla- 
tion. It was used by those who tried to 
have the system of 19 years’ leases ex- 
tended to every tenancy. The reason 
why capital is not more largely invested 
in land is an obvious and very melan- 
choly one--that capital so invested no 
longer pays interest. No alteration that 
the law yet can make will persuade 
people who have simply a commercial 
object in view to invest money in a busi- 
ness which has ceased to pay. You have 
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in the past induced landlords to make 
large investments of capital which never 
paid much, and which do not pay at 
all now. They were ready to do so, 
because landed property was, at that 
time, supposed to carry with it certain 
advantages and pleasures of a more 
or less shadowy kind; but those 
shadowy benefits have vanished alto- 
gether now. Landlords were prepared 
to invest money for a small return. I 
do not know whether the recent course 
of legislation has tended to induce any 
man — tenant or landlord —to invest 
money in a business in which payment 
is so very precarious. The return is 
uncertain, even if there is no legislative 
interference. But the acceptance of pro- 
posals of the kind now before the House 
add to the evils consequent on bad sea- 
sons and foreign competition the still 
greater evils of legislative insecurity. 
It is because I believe that those evils, 
not to agriculture alone, but to every 
business, under the course suggested by 
the hon. Member, would eventually en- 
tail so much more serious misfortunes 
than any advantages his proposal may 
have, that, on behalf of the Government, 
I must meet the Amendment with an 
emphatic negative. 

ENERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine), in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said, it was an error of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to inform the House 
that in former times the 19 years’ lease 
was an advantage to the tenant; but it 
was not more an advantage to him than 
to the landlord. Indeed, the well-known 
Act which Lord Advocate Montgomery 
induced Parliament to pass in 1770 was 
solely in the interests of the holders of 
entailed estates, which were then so tied 
up by old Scotch Acts as to be left un- 
tilled. Its great advantage was that it 
gave the tenant confidence, and thus 
was a stimulus to better cultivation of 
the land. Onthe whole, it worked more 
in the interest of landlords than of 
tenants. It was notorious that longleases 
on moderate rents enabled the tenants 
to make their improvements in land 
which the entailed holders had neither 
the power nor the money to carry out; 
and nearly all the reclamation, fencing, 
inclosing, draining, had been effected 
by tenants with long leases. But times 
had now changed. As the improvements 
such as the tenants formerly carried out 
on moderate rents ceased to be needed, 
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the lands by undue competition be- 
came rack rented ; and it was notorious 
that tenants who had entered on 19 
years’ leases before the fall of prices 
set in were being ruined at the present 
time. He(Sir George Balfour) thought 
that matters had arrived at such a pass 
that some relief should be given them. 
He thought that, at all events, some in- 
quiry should be made, so that the true 
nature of the situation should be re- 
vealed, and that legislation should 
follow. He (Sir George Balfour) could 
not conclude without recognizing the 
great liberality and fairness of the 
Seeretary for Scotland, who had in the 
debate and at the meeting at Edinburgh 
avowed his belief that landowners and 
tenants were joint shareholders, and 
should share in the diminished profits 
as well as losses in the farming opera- 
tions. If those views were carried out 
by all landowners, many experienced 
farmers would be saved from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. 

r. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he quite agreed that the 
tenant farmers of Scotland were de- 
serving of sympathy ; he knew from ex- 
perience that they had a wide field and 
fair play when they entered into these 
19 years’ leases. Hon. Members who 
seemed so anxious to get rid of the 
existing system of leases seemed to 
ignore altogether the fact that a few 
years ago, before the existing depres- 
sion commenced, they did not hear one 
voice raised against these leases; and 
was this improviug leases’ system, which 
had As oo for 150 years or there- 
abouts, and had worked well and suc- 
cessfully, to be uprooted and removed 
by an Act of Parliament, simply because 
they had depression in the country? A 
great deal had been said about hypo- 
thec; but if the argument held good 
that the landlords gained so much on 
hypothec, was it likely that he would 
let go a tenant who paid his rent under 
hypothec? Was it not more likely that 
he would treat them with leniency, and 
let them free of a portion of his rent. 
The landlords had shown great conside- 
ration to their tenants. He quite be- 
lieved that there were thousands of in- 
stances in Scotland in which, if the full 
rent were exacted, tenants would be 
bankrupt in two or three years. It was 

roposed to put down these 19 years’ 
eases; but he must remind the House 
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that the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) had brought forward a 
Bill to have these agricultural leases 
made perpetual. How would per- 
petual leases do? Surely, if the leases 
were to be held in perpetuity, the tenant 
would fare far worse than he did now. 
He considered that this proposal to 
break up commercial obligations was so 
preposterous that hecould not understand 
hon. Gentlemen coming there to advo- 
cate it in sincerity. He might be asked, 
being a landlord, what he knew about 
this question? But he wanted to ascer- 
tain who knew about the case? Wasit 
hon. Members who went out of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and went down to Scotland to raise 
up feelings of bitterness between land- 
lord and tenant which they thought it 
would be to the advantage of this 
country to come under? He (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) trusted the good feeling which 
had always prevailed between landlord 
and tenant in Scotland would long con- 
tinue. Ifthey were to have those pe- 
riodical Acts of Parliament interfering 
with their private agreements, then they 
might say good-bye to capital, as well 
as to those friendly relations. In his 
view, it would be the most utter folly 
to bring such a question as that before 
the House of Commons in a respon- 
sible manner, and ask the Government 
to legislate upon it. He believed that 
the better way was to speak to such 
landlords as did not understand the 
question so well as those who were con- 
tinuously supervising their estates, as he 
believed that if they knew the difficul- 
ties their tenants had to undergo they 
would do as many thousands had done— 
that they would amend the contracts 
and reduce the rents in many ways; but 
if they were to come into that House 
and say that Parliament was to inter- 
fere, he believed thev would, instead of 
doing good, do a vast deal of harm. If 
such a Bill as that suggested were passed 
it would be simply sowing the seeds of 
animosity and bitterness between land- 
lords and tenants in Scotland. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL ( Montrose, &c.) 
said, he shared with the hon. Member 
opposite the desire to bring the debate 
to a close as early as possible. Re- 
ference had been made to a deputation 
which waited upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour); and he (Mr. Shiress 
Will) would read only one sentence 
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from an opinion expressed on that 
occasion — 

“ Hard and disastrous times have come ; and 
what are the equitable relations which ought to 
exist between two parties in business in the 
present circumstances? My view is that they 
should share the losses—that they should share 
the diminution of profits which have resulted 
from causes not under the control of either of 
the parties.” 

He was happy to acknowledge that those 
were the words of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and after he read them he had 
great hope that the result of that discus- 
sion might be that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have seen his way to give 
some form and shape to the very excel- 
lent opinion he then expressed. But to- 
night the right hon. Gentleman had ap- 
parently drawn a distinction between 
moral law and some other kind of law. 
It was, in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view, a moral thing that losses should 
be shared, and that the tenant should 
be in some way relieved, but that it 
would be an immoral or in some way 
a wrong thing to attempt legislation in 
order to remedy the existing evil and 
bring about the moral and right thing. 
He (Mr. Shiress Will) was totally un- 
able to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
in that argument. There was a great 
deal of talk on this matter about the 
sanctity of contract ; but the fair way, he 
thought, was to carry the inquiry a step 
further back, and ask whether the rea- 
son assigned for disturbing a contract 
was or was not a good, sound, and moral 
reason ; and if it was a good, sound, and 
moral reason, then could it be wrong t» 
disturb a contract, provided the disturb- 
ing of it was for the benefit of the whole 
country? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed unable to account for the fact 
that the Scotch tenants formerly pre- 
ferred the 19 years’ lease, but did so no 
longer. The reason was close at hand. 
In former times they had not the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act to protect them, 
and no compensation for the improve- 
ments they made upon the land ; and it 
was just and right that they should have 
a long lease to enable them to get out of 
the soil the capital they put into it; but 
now that Parliament had passed the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, the necessity 
for the 19 years’ lease had, to a great 
extent, ceased. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. 
Es:lemont) was based, to a great ex- 
tent, upon the exceptional circum- 
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stances existing in Scotland. The Law 
of Hypotkee gave the landlords great 
powers—much larger and more effective 
owers than the Law of Distress in Eng- 
and gave to English landlords. Be- 
sides that, the Scotch Act of Sederunt 
of 1756 entitled the landlord to insist on 
security for five years’ rent if one year 
was in arrear, and provided for a for- 
feiture if two years’ rent was in arrear. 
Such were the exceptional securities for 
his rent which the Scotch landlord en- 
joyed. Some alteration was made in 
the law in 1867 ; but substantially this 
exceptional security remained the law 
until the year 1880, when the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Beaconsfield abolished 
the Law of Hypothec, but upon two con- 
ditions. One was that if the tenant was 
in arrears he should find security for 
one year’s rent, instead of five years as 
before. Previous to 1880, under no con- 
ceivable circumstances could the land- 
lord be a loser by the failure of his ten- 
ant; because the landlord had that se- 
curity, and because it was no interest of 
his to seek for and get the best man; 
and all sorts of men entered the field, 
and there was an undue competition for 
the possession of vacant farms. The 
retired grocer or baker in the town, or 
some other tradesman, having possibly 
a fancy for a country life, desired to go 
into a farm, and accordingly offered an 
advanced rent to get it. What was the 
position of the farmer who had to meet 
this competition? He was not free to 
go, because if he went he left behind 
him the improvements he had made 
during his 19 years’ lease. Probably 
he had lived on the place for 19 years, 
and perhaps his father before him. It 
was the neighbourhood in which he had 
made his friends. Such a man was 
handicapped. The undue competition to 
which he was subjected necessarily in- 
flated rent. This fact was established 
by a Royal Commission which sat in 
1865, and by a Commission which sat a 
few years after. It was because of the 
exceptional circumstances— because Par- 
liament was, in a sense, responsible for 
that exceptional law—that they asked 
that these contracts between landlords 
and tenants in Scotland, made under 
such conditions, should be reconsidered 
and revised. This revisal was for the 
interest of the two parties themselves. 
Obviously it was for the interest of the 
landlord that his soil should be in the 
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hands of a man competent to till it, 
rather than it should be in the hands of 
a man who was in pecuniary difficulties 
and was compelled to starve it. Then, 
surely, it was for the interest of the whole 
country that so important an industry 
as the agricultural industry should not 
be allowed to go to the wall as it had 
been doing. The condition of the tenant 
farmers in Scotland was as bad as in 
England, and in some cases worse, be- 
cause in Scotland they had tenants pay- 
ing rents largely out of capital, without 
which it was impossible to carry on 
large farms. If in Scotland they did 
not have so much land out of tillage as 
they had in England, it was because, as 
a rule, the Scottish farmers had been 
men of considerable capital and back- 
bone. But if the present state of things 
was to go on, he was afraid that nothing 
but ruin and starvation stared them in 
the face. He (Mr. Shiress Will) had 
worked out a calculation to show how 
the fall in prices had affected farmers 
in Forfarshire. He took a farm of 350 
acres worked on the seven years’ shift. 
Its sale produce would be potatoes, wheat, 
barley, and oats, and the farmer would 
fatten stock. The farmer would have 50 
acres under potatoes, which, at six tons 
to the acre, would yield 300 tons. He 
put aside 30 tons for seed, and he had 
270 tons for sale. The price of potatoes 
had fallen in 10 years lis. per ton. 
The loss on potatoes would, therefore, 
be £202 10s. Of wheat he would grow, 
say, four quarters to the acre, yielding 
him, on 50 acres, 200 quarters. He put 
aside 25 quarters, leaving 175 quarters 
for sale. The reduction of price was 
10s. on the last 10 years. Hence would 
arise a less of £87 10s. On barley, five 
quarters an acre would yield 250 quar- 
ters, and, setting aside 35 quarters for 
seed, 215 quarters would be left for sale. 
As the fall in price represented 10s. per 
quarter, the farmer’s loss would be 
£107 10s. Of oats he grew, say, 300 
quarters, and put aside 180 for seed, the 
food of his horses, and so forth, leaving 
him 120 quarters for sale at a fall of 7s. 
per quarter, or £42. Such a farm as 
he had supposed would fatten 60 cattle ; 
and he calculated that, making all al- 
lowances, and reckoning that the farmer 
could buy half that number of cattle to 
fatten at £6 per head less than a few 
years ago, the loss in this particular 
would amount to £240. The total loss 
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of the farmer, in consequence of the fall 
of prices in these 10 years, might be 
stated at £679. Advantages might be 
reckoned on the side of the farmer in 
respect of the diminished cost of wages, 
cake, manure, &c., to the value of nearly 
£100. The average rent of such a farm 
in Forfarshire as he had imagined was 
30s. an acre. On a similar calculation, 
the loss on a farm of 280 acres would 
be £498, and on a farm of 210 acres 
£374. The losses he had shown, there- 
fore, amounted to more than the rent 
of the farms. It would, therefore, be 
seen that, in these cases, the Scottish 
farmer had a grievance upon which he 
could found a fair claim for redress. 
They had the capital of the farmer going 
and the man himself being ruined. It was 
not for the interest of the country that 
this process should be allowed to go on. 
It was said, if prices had gone up, the 
landlords would not be able to ask for a 
revision of their contracts. But he (Mr. 
Shiress Will) ventured to say the cases 
were not on all-fours. The hon. Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) had 
refused to take part in the debate. One 
of his grounds of refusal was that the 
hon. Member for East Aberdeen should 
have waited for the Government legis- 
lation. ‘That might have been very well 
if the Government had said that they 
were going to legislate; but the Govern- 
ment had said that they were not going 
to legislate. The other ground of re- 
fusal was that the hon. Gentleman 
should have brought in a Bill; but it 
only required a little experience in the 
House to show how hopeless it was for 
a private Member to get an opportunity 
of legislating. For those reasons he had 
been unable to take the same view as 
the hon. Member for Haddingtonshire. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he also desired to offer a protest, 
though not in the spirit nor with the 
conclusion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddington (Mr. Haldane). He 
would not, like him, take up his hat and 
walk out of the House ; but he hoped he 
would bein the House, and give his vote 
in favour of the Amendment. He desired 
to speak in language of gentle resent- 
ment against what seemed the indignity 
put upon Scottish matters in certain lan- 
guage he heard to-night from the Go- 
vernment and their followers, that the 
bringing forward of such an Amendment 
relating to Scotland showed a want of 
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dignity ; and that the time of the House 
was being wasted, which might be more 
usefully employed. If his hon. and 
Jearned Friend the Member for Had- 
dington was going to protest in that 
spirit, he ought to have protested when 
the Irish Amendments were before the 
House. It seemed to him—and he 
thought some countenance was given to 
it by the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Scotland—that the notion of 
the Government and their followers was 
that the House existed for the purpose 
of emphasizing Irish Business and Eng- 
lish Business, but of shunting Scottish 
Business. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I did not say so. I gave no counte- 
nance to it. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he accepted the 
disclaimer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
although it seemed to him he was en- 
couraging that idea. But he did not 
accept the disclaimer for some of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Friends on the 
FrontGovernment Bench, and other hon. 
Members behind him. Ifthey wanted to 
shunt any Business, let them shunt the 
Irish Business to Dublin, and then the 
Government might have time to deal 
with English and Scottish Business. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland, he thought, 
travelled in the direction that, but for 
certain difliculties which were insur- 
mountable, he would have gone in the 
lines of the Amendment; but, in conse- 
quence of those difficulties being so in- 
surmountable, his position was station- 
ary. The right hon. Gentleman’s first 
difficulty was that the inquiry was use- 
less, as the facts were already well 
known; therefore, that the inquiry 
would be nugatory, and that there was 
no use inquiring into that which they 
all knew about perfectly well. He (Mr. 
Wallace) thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was merely playing with the 
word inquiry. No doubt, it was useless 
for him to inquire into facts which he 
knows; but was it the case that the 
House—which would have ultimately to 
judge upon them—knew the facts? He 
doubted it very much. He questioned 
very much whether the English and 
Irish Representatives were acquainted 
with the facts of the agricultural con- 
dition of Scotland. Such an inquiry 
would not be simply to inquire into 
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facts, and to throw them together like 
beans into a sack, but to collect facts— 
to collate, to classify, and systema- 
tize them—so that every individual 
who perused the Report would have 
a comprehensive acquaintance with 
the case. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had manufactured this diffi- 
culty, as persons did who did not want 
to know things which might prove 
difficult and disagreeable. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s second difficulty was 
that, if such an inquiry was granted, 
and the facts clearly brought home, it 
would be impossible, consistently with 
certain considerations which he enume- 
rated and amplified. to give legislation 
of the nature pointed at in the Amend- 
ment. Some of the reasons of the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to him more the 
reasons of the moral philosopher than 
the practical statesman. One of them 
was that if they began with agricul- 
tural contracts they could not stop 
there. There was no kind of com- 
mercial or private contract that the 
Legislature would not be invoked to 
revise; but he would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was all 
the difference in the world between con- 
tracts where the matter was land and 
contracts of any other description. In 
our dealings with Ireland it had 
been established beyond recall that the 
revisal of land contracts was now a 
recognized fact in politics. [Cries of 
“No, no!” and cheers.| Well, it was no 
use going back upon that to dispute it. 
The whole question was argued out 16 
years ago. It had been proved over 
and over again to the satisfaction of the 
country—although, perhaps, not to the 
satisfaction of many hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side—and the resolution the 
country came to was that, in matters of 
land, revisal of contract was to be con- 
sidered as an established political truth, 
and accordingly he did not think they 
were called upon to enter into elaborate 
reasoning to show that exceptional legis- 
lation in matters of agricultural contract 
was a recognized political fact and prin- 
ciple. He might, however, refresh the 
right hon. Gentleman’s memory with 
one or two considerations that tended to 
remove the difficulty he felt in this mat- 
ter. One was that the title to property in 
land rested upon a different basis to 
that of personal property. [Cries of 
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possessions was founded on industry; 
the title to landed property was ulti- 
mately founded upon something which 
was not industry. { Zaughter.} A word 
to the wise was sufficient, therefore he 
would not pursue to its utmost con- 
clusions the distinction he had indicated. 
He had no doubt, however, that what 
convinced the country of the necessity 
of dealing with the land and with land 
contracts in a way that they would 
not deal with the creations of human 
industry was simply that the title to one 
kind of property rested on a foundation 
which was not possessed by the other. 
If this was an abstract consideration 
the right hon. Gentleman was to blame 
for setting him a bad example, for all 
his arguments had been more of a homi- 
letic than of a practical character. An- 
other reason why revising land con- 
tracts would not necessarily lead any 
practical statesman to consider that he 
was bound to go on to the revisal of 
industrial or commercial contracts was 
that the country might be irretrievably 
ruined if they abstained from revision 
of the land contracts, because they would 
thereby ruin the condition of the land. 
They were sterilizing the land by making 
it impossible for the skilled class, who 
were able to fertilize it, to till it success- 
fully. There was no inevitable loss to the 
country if they did not interfere to pre- 
vent a merchant becoming bankrupt. 
While there were 4,000,000 Scotsmen 
there was only cne Scotland. When 
a bankrupt manufacturer or merchant 
went down in the commercial struggle 
his place could be supplied to-morrow 
by another just as useful to the com- 
munity as the one who unsuccessfully 
preceded him; but if once they ruined 
the country by sterilizing the land, they 
could not replace it by a new country— 
they could not get a new one. In the 
one case the country lost, in the other 
the individual lost. That was a suffi- 
cient reason for men with practical 
views of politics to refuse to interfere 
with commercial or industrial contracts, 
although they might find themselves 
bound to interfere with agricultural 
contracts. He was not arguing the 
question from the individual interest 
of landlord or tenant, but from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
country—a point of view which the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have entirely 
forgotten. He would conclude by asking 
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the Mover of the Amendment (Mr. 
Esslemont) had asked, and which was 
not answered. It was this. If there 
was such a consensus of opinion with 
respect to the Bill of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
why should there be this difficulty in 
connection with a similar proposal for 
Scotland ? He (Mr. Wallace) confessed 
his mind was so constituted that he 
could not see why the public interest 
should be jealously safeguarded in Ire- 
land by protecting Irish cultivators, 
while the public interest in Scotland did 
not require at all to be attended to by 
making the same provision for the pro- 
tection of Scottish cultivators. If there 
were reasons, they remained occult and 
mysterious to him; and he trusted that 
if there were such reasons they would be 
dragged from their dark and abysmal 
depths by some hon. Member opposite. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.): I think that some of 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), who has 
just addressed the House, are somewhat 

eculiar, and scarcely those which any 
hy Member who has lived in Scotland, 
as I have done all my life, can subscribe 
to. I shall, therefore, only attempt to 
give a short answer toit. In the first 
instance, we are told that there is a 
difference between agricultural contracts 
and those which are made in connection 
with anything else. If the title to land 
is not founded on industry, what is to 
be said of the man who has earned his 
money and has invested in the purchase 
of land? If there is one thing which 
distinguishes Scotland more than an- 
other, it is the closeness of the tie by 
which the tenant farmers and the land- 
lords have been united together in 
carrying on agriculture as a great 
business. They have always attempted 
to help each other as far as it has been 
pa. and a spirit of fairness has 

een manifested on either side. In 
recent times of depression the Scotch 
landlords have nal large reductions 
in their rents; and I have no doubt 
they would be willing, if the necessity 
were to arise, to make a still larger 
reduction. Therefore, I cannot think 
that any special grievance has been 
made out in re to the Scotch ten- 
ants. I know that in East Lothian 
reductions have been made of as much 
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as 35 per cent, and even 40 per cent. In 
my county, in the West of Scotland, 
reductions of 10, 15, and 20 per cent 
have repeatedly been made, and the 
same course has been pursued in Argyll- 
shire. I am not so well acquainted with 
Perthshire and Aberdeenshire; but I 
know that large reductions have been 
made, and that similar reductions have 
been made all over the country. Al- 
though I do not deprecate inquiry, I 
should regret it, because I believe that 
it might do something to impair the 
spirit of fairness and mutual good feel- 
ing which characterizes the landlords 
and tenants of Scotland. There is an- 
other thing I wish to point out. Only 
a few years ago it was maintained that 
the system of leases was the cause of 
the difficulties of the Scotch tenant 
farmers; but it must not be forgotten 
that the very same farmers previously 
pointed to that system as the basis of 
their prosperity. They were in the 
habit of priding themselves on being 
unlike their English confréres, in the 
fact that they did possess leases. What 
have leases done for the Scotch farmers ? 
They have afforded a large security 
both for the farmer and the landlord, 
and the result has been that the land- 
lord has willingly undertaken all the 
permanent improvements. He has put 
up the buildings and drained the land, 
and at the end of every lease he has put 
the whole of the farm in proper altel 
During the time that leases have existed 
much has been done, especially in the 
erection of farm buildings, and vast 
improvements have been effected, even 
in the last 10 years, which have been 
of considerable assistance to the tenant 
farmers in enabling them to carry on 
their agricultural operations. There is 
one thing which has brought about the 
existing depression in Scotland as well 
as in England—namely, the cheapness 
of foreign freights. You cannot go on 
running powerful steamers across the 
Atlantic, as is now being done, without 
affecting the price of agricultural pro- 
duce here; but those freights have 
not been remunerative, and it will 
not be possible for the steamers to 
be run much longer at a loss. And 
every penny of arise will increase prices 
at home. The farmers were looking 
forward, when I left Scotland last, for 
better times. I do not think the farmers 
of the West have been so hard hit, 
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probably because they have been able 
to work their farms cheaper. But, at 
the same time, so far as the inquiry 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman is con- 
cerned, I am bound to say that I think 
it would be very inopportune at the 
present moment, because, however much 
we may wish for inquiry, we know that 
it would be impossible to secure it by 
moving an Amendment to the Address. 
I shall, therefore, feel bound to give my 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Mr. 
Esslemont). 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) : 
Sir, I, for one, feel very unwilling to 
interpose in a debate which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite regard with so much im- 
patience, and exhibit so much disinclina- 
tion to allow to proceed. But the ex- 
traordinary urgency of the question and 
the dire necessities of the Scotch tenant 
farmers have rendered the consideration 
of their case imperative, and must be 
considered my excuse for going into the 
matter. Let me remind the House that 
we have been discussing Irish grievances 
ever since the 27th of January. We are 

uite ready to concede that the tenant 
armers in Ireland are suffering severely 
from bad Land Laws; but we maintain 
that the tenant farmers of Scotland are 
equally suffering from bad Land Laws. 
As yet they have not been listened to, 
when they have come forward to state 
their case to this House; and I pre- 
sume the reason has been that they 
have never employed any political dele- 
gates to represent them here; but, on 
the contrary, they have been “thirl 
to the lairds.”” The Irish people have 
85 determined servants prepared to 
ventilate their case thoroughly ; but the 
Scotch farmers find themselves in an 
isolated position. They have committed 
their interests into the hands of the 
landlords, and when they come here 
they find a union of landlords against 
them, and they do not know where to 
go to for redress. What are the facts 
of the case? The state of affairs in 
Scotland is this—We find a great num- 
ber of hard-working, decent, clever, and 
capable men who have been brought to 
ruin, we finda greaternumber of them are 
on the brink of ruin, and the cause of this 
is that the contracts which they entered 
into 15 or 17 years ago have been pre- 
judicial to them, and if adhered to will 
inevitably bring these capable, honest, 
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and industrious men into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. We never find such things 
in trade or commerce. We may find a 
particular branch of commerce languish- 
ing, but not an entire class of capable. 
honest, and hard-working men who will 
inevitably be ruined if they keep the 
contracts which they have entered into. 
The real cause of all the mischief has 
been the Law of Hypothec, by means of 
which rents were forced up. If the con- 
tracts entered into under the Law of 
Hypothec are kept, the result will be 
the ruin of those who have entered into 
them. I wish the House to keep care- 
fully in view the fact that this Law of 
Hypothec, which this House has since 
repealed, was a bad statute which forced 
rents up. The supporters of the law 
admitted that it had forced up rents. 
A Commission satin Edinburgh in 1864, 
and witnesses, who consisted principally 
of Representatives of the landlord class, 
stated clearly that rents had been forced 
up by it; and that if that law were ro- 
pealed rents would necessarily come 
down again, because there would be less 
competition. Surely it does not require 
any evidence to prove that this is how 
the Law of Hypothec works. If a farm 
is vacant, you will find 10 men applying 
for it, and the landlord naturally takes 
the highest offer. He says—*‘ What 
does it matter to me what the tenant can 
pay? I am sure of 20s. in the pound, 
and if the tenant fails I can fall back 
upon the next tenant.” I do not know 
whether anybody realizes the tremendous 
fall of rents that has taken place. In 
merely repealing the Law of Hypothec 
the House did not go far enough. Per- 
haps I may be allowed to mention in- 
stances of the fall of rent in the Gala- 
shiels district between 1872, 1873, and 
1882-3-4, and 1885. One rent which 
fell in 1882 was £525 a-year; but the 
new rent accepted by the landlord was 
only £250, or a fall of more than 50 
per cent. In the case of another rent 
which was formerly £750, it now stands 
at £331, a fall of 56 per cent. Taking 
nine farms, I find that the average reduc- 
tions which have been made upon them 
amount to a fall of 43 per cent. These, 
however, are rents which were entered 
into 15 years ago. Let me mention the 
fall since 1882. One tenant offered 
£330 a-year for a farm in 1882. That 
offer was refused, and the proprietor 
kept the farm in his own hands. Last 
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year he allowed the tenant who had 
made the previous offer to take it at a 
fall of 18 percent. In other instances 
the difference in the value of farms 
since 1882 has been from 20 to 30 per 
cent. How are the tenant farmers to 
contend against a state of things like 
this? The Law of Hypothec has been 
repealed; but, as I have said, Parlia- 
ment did not go far enough ; it ought to 
have annulled the contracts entered into 
before its repeal. Iam sorry that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate is not in his place. I 
remember the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman taking credit to himself and 
his Party for repealing the Law of Hy- 
pothec ; and I think it must be generally 
admitted that in repealing that law the 
House determined that it would no 
longer force rents up in this artificial 
way. What I would ask the House 
to consider is, whether it will insist, in 
the present circumstances of the tenant 
farmers, upon payment in full of the 
rents which have been artificially forced 
up? Look at the present state of land- 
lord and tenant in Scotland! It has 
been demonstrated, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that the tenants can- 
not pay their present rents. If hon. 
Members will put themselves in com- 
munication with any reliable persons, 
whether land factors, manure merchants, 
corn merchants, bankers, or business 
men, with opportunities of observation, 
they will be told that the capital is not 
slowly and surely, but quickly and surely 
dwindling away. Then I would ask the 
House if it will do anything to stop this 
strain upon the resources of men who 
form the backbone of the country? I 
know the case of one tenant who had 
a considerable amount of capital of his 
own. He was so independent that, 
whereas neighbouring tenants were get- 
ting reductions of rent, he declined to go 
to his landlord and ask for a reduction ; 
but at length all his Scotch spirit of in- 
dependence was starved out of him, and 
when he did go to his landlord for a 
reduction he was refused, because, as 
the factor told him, he had money. 
I maintain that the landlords are pur- 
suing a foolish policy. They are taking 
all they can get and reducing the far- 
mers to the position of men who will 
very soon not have a penny of capital 
left. It is notorious that in the South 
of Scotland, at least, the landlords are 
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taking just what their tenants offer 
them, so that the Scotch farmers, per- 
haps unconsciously, are putting in force 
the notorious Plan of Campaign. A 
Scotch farmer told me that he had paid 
£1,000 a-year rent for a number of 
years; but last rent day he went to the 
landlord and said—‘‘ Here is £750; 
you can either take it or not.” The 
landlord took it, and said never a 
word. Like the sheep before the 
shearer was dumb, and opened he 
not his mouth, he submitted with- 
out a murmur to 25 per cent being 
taken off the rent. How is it that such 
serious political consequences should 
arise in Ireland from putting the Plan 
of Campaign in force, and that the same 
thing should not apply in Scotland? It 
is because, in Scotland, the system. of 
large farms prevails, and the tenants 
pay from £500 to £1,000 and £1,500 a- 
year in the shape of rent. No landlord 
in these hard times can afford to lose 
tenants who pay rents running from 
£500 to £1,000 a-year; and he must, 
therefore, take what the tenants offer. 
Now, it is altogether different in the 
case of the small farms in Ireland. 
Many of the Irish tenants pay only £5 
or £6 a-year, and it is sometimes con- 
sidered to be good policy on the part of 
the landlord to clear out some of them, 
in order to strike terror into the rest. 
Surely, if the Plan of Campaign is de- 
moralizing—and I do not deny that it is 
and must be demoralizing, and that it 
will be admitted to be so by hon. 
Members from Ireland—surely, then, if 
itis demoralizing in Ireland, it is equally 
demoralizing in Scotland. The Amend- 
ment now before us is directed to 
securing the moral as well as the ma- 
terial wealth of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land has taken up the old attitude on 
this subject. I impute to the right hon. 
Gentleman no lack of sympathy with the 
wants of the Scotch tenants. On the 
contrary, he has always shown great 
sympathy with them. I know some of 
his Scotch tenants, and I have been 
told that he is not only a kind, but a 
considerate and just landlord. Kind 
landlords are so rare now-a-days that 
this covers, not only a multitude of sins, 
but almost every kind of sin. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that there 
have been good landlords, who have 
been endeavouring to meet these hard 
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times by making wise and just conces- 
sions ; and he says that we are now ask- 
ing the Government to interfere in the 
case of a small minority of bad land- 
lords. We say that that is not so. We 
maintain that there are a great number, 
not of absolutely bad landlords, but 
of exacting landlords, who take their 
pound of flesh. When anything is pro- 
posed to remedy the grievance, we are 
told that we are interfering for the sake 
of a few. Surely, in 1847, when the 
Irish Famine tvok place, that was a 
time for good landlords to show kind- 
ness and consideration. But what was 
the case? Why, that some 200,000 or 
300,000 houses were levelled to the 
ground. We were told when the 
Crofters’ Act was passed that it would 
have very little effect, and would only 
deal with a few bad landlords; but 
when Sheriff Brand went North and con- 
ducted his investigation, the result was 
a reduction of rents, which ranged from 
30 and 40 to even 50 per cent. History 
proves that it is the good landlord who 
is the exception, and tho bad landlord 
who is the rule; but there are so many 
things which interpose between the 
landlord and the tenaut that even good 
landlords are prevented from giving 
complete redress. Then, what we say in 
reply to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman is this. If there are few bad 
landlords, so much the better for the 
right hon. Gentleman and so much the 
better for the Executive, because there 
will be fewer cases to interfere with, 
and the great mass of the landlords will 
never know that such a measure exists. 
We are asked by the Secretary of State 
whether we should require the inter- 
ference of the Government in the event 
of times being prosperous—should we 
ask the Secretary of State to interfere 
in the direction of raising rents? Now, 
that is a very awkward question for 
those who put it. It is said that the 
landlords would be quite justified in 
raising their rents in good times—that 
they are entitled to participate in good 
times, especially if they are called upon 
to make sacrifices when the times are 
bad. But, I would ask, why should the 
landlords participate in good times? I 
ask the question in all its nakedness, 
Who make the good times? High 
prices do not bring about good times, 
any more than low prices bring about 
bad times; but good times are brought 
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about by men being industrious, and 
exchanging their property wisely and 
cleverly. Surely, then, it is the men 
who make the good times who ought to 
enjoy them. Why should the landlords, 
who are mere rent-drawers, participate 
in good times? I did not ask the ques- 
tion, and I am not going to answer it; 
but, if the question is asked, I reply that 
we on this side of the House, who belong 
to the Radical Party, will be quite will- 
ing to answer the question, both in the 
towns and inthecountry. Anothercase 
put before us by the Secretary for Scot- 
land was that bankruptcies occur in all 
the large towns, and that they are 
caused by exactly the same reasons as 
those which press upon agricultural ten- 
ants. But I contend that in the towns 
there never was any department of in- 
dustry where men entered into contracts 
wholesale, and where they would be 
ruined if they kept those contracts. I 
speak as a business man, and I am 
utterly ignorant of failures in trade and 
commerce arising from any such cause at 
all. You meet with failures which re- 
sult from laziness, from a disinclination 
to face liabilities, and from dishonesty. 
They ™ay arise in certain branches of 
industry where trade is languishing ; but 
you never meet with a great department 
of industry, where clever and industrious 
men have entered into contracts, who 
will be ruined if they keep those con- 
tracts ; therefore, the illustration of the 
right hon. Gentleman altogether fails. 
You will never be asked, and you know 
it, to interfere in the same way with 
trade andcommerce. That, Sir, is our 
case. I know very well that we have 
not much to hope for; but we protest 
against the attempt which has been 
made to stifle this Scotch grievance. I 
do not know why the Government should 
grudge the shert time we asked for 
stating our case. It simply means that 
the Scotch Members do not show the 
grit and the determination of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish tenant farmers. 
We have brought our case forward at 
this moment because it is the best oppor- 
tunity that will be available this Session 
for bringing before the House and the 
country the grievances under which the 
Scotch tenant farmers are suffering, and 
it is the best chance we have of lettin 

the Scotch people see who are their re 

friends oat who are not. We have 
brought the question forward in all con- 
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fidence that the country will acquit usof ; Gentleman the Member for East Edin- 


having wasted a single moment of the 
precious time of the House; and I 
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burgh (Mr. Wallace) said that he would 
like to have this inquiry, because the 


appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the | House and the country are not aware of 


Secretary for Scotland and his Uol- 
leagues whether even such courteous 
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the position in which the Scotch tenants 
stand. Now, I must say that the hon. 


and timid Conservative Gentlemen as| Gentleman, in my opinion, has not 
they are cannot devise some measure of | enlightened the country by his statement 


relief without incurring the danger of 
bringing the British Constitution about 
their heads ? 

Mr. J. OC. BOLTON (Stirling): Sir, 
I will ask the indulgence of the House, 
while I express the great regret with 
which I have heard many of the speeches 
which have been delivered to-night by 
my hon. Friends. Itis undoubtedly the 
case that the Scotch tenant farmers are 
entitled to the sympathy of every Mem- 
ber of this House; but I cannot think 
that the best means of bringing that 
sympathy to a practical result is to in- 
dulge in such exaggerations and mis- 
statements as those I have listened to 
this evening. I do not mean by that 
that the statements as to the value of 
land having fallen to the extent that has 
been asserted by the Mover and 
Seconder of the Amendment have been 
exaggerated, but that the condition of 
the Scotch farmer has been altogether 
misstated and misrepresented. I think 
that no complaint can be made of the 
Scotch tenant farmers on comparing 
their condition with that of the Irish 
tenant farmers. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. A. L. Brown), in 
fact, answered that proposition as com- 
pletely as it is possible todo so. His 
proposition is that the Scotch farmer 
ought to have the protection of this 
House, and ought to be released from 
his contract with his landlord, because 
he does not find himself in a position to 
deal on equal terms with the landlord. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman told us that 
there are farmers in Scotland who pay 
rents of £300, £400, £500, and £600 up 
to £1,500 a-year. Are these men per- 
sons who are not standing on equal 
terms with the landlords in the matter 
of bargain ? I represent an agricultural 
constituency, and I maintain that the 
farmers in my county, at all events, 
are perfectly able to deal with the land- 
lords on equal terms. I mean by “able” 
that they are in an equal position to deal 
on terms of equality with the land- 
lords throughout the country, and that 
they do so deal with them. The hon. 
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of facts. He asserts that the failure to 
intervene between the landlord and 
tenant, in order to break contracts 
entered into years ago, is ——— the 
country. Undoubtedly, the agricultural 
interest is a very large interest, and a 
very important one in Scotland ; but the 
proposal contained in the Amendment is 
not to apply to the whole of the agricul- 
turists of Scotland, but simply to apply 
to those cases which were entered into 
before 1880. I mean those which still 
exist. What proportion will they be? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
About two-thirds. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON: I believe, at 
the outside, they will only amount to 
one-third. We have been told by an- 
other hon. Member that we might, 
without any breach of economic law, 
interfere with the existing contracts 
between the landlord and tenant. But 
I deny that there has been any legis- 
lation in this House affecting Scotland 
in which existing contracts have been 
interfered with. No doubt, the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill and the abolition of 
the Law of Hypothec involved inter- 
ference to some extent; but the Law of 
Hypothec still remains where it was, so 
far as it was in existence at the time of 
the passing of the Act. Nor was the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill made absolute 
There has been no legislation by this 
House in which existing legislation has 
been interfered with. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: The Agricultural Holdings Act. | 
The Agricultural Holdings Act does not 
interfere with existing contracts. I am 
speaking strictly of Scotland, and I 
naintain that it does not interfere with, 
or affect, the existing tenants under their 
leases. [An hon. Memper: It does. | 
Undoubtedly, it gives them the right to 
obtain compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. The main argument in 
favour of that Bill was that it would 
enable tenants to farm their land up to 
the last day ; that it would give them a 
right to demand and claim compensa- 
tion for improvements that were not ex- 
hausted ; but it also gave them the power 
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to take the vulue of those improvements 
in another fashion. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Shiress Will) said he had a good sound 
moral reason for disturbing these con- 
tracts. The only good sound moral rea- 
son I can find for that is, that it would 
be for the benefit of the tenant farmers. 
But if that seems to be a sound and 
moral reason in the view of the tenant 
farmers, it would appear to be a very 
immoral and unsound reason in respect 
of the landlords. But, in reality, I am 
confident that in Scotland there is no 
necessity for a spur of this kind to be 
applied to the landlords. I am speaking 
now of landlords generally. I presume 
there may be exceptions; but to speak 
of the landlords of Scotland as men who 
are exacting the last pound of flesh is 
to make a statement for which, in my 
opinion, there is the very weakest foun- 
dation. [An hon. Memser: We only 
ask for inquiry.] Inquiry! Well, I 
am not opposed to inquiry; but my im- 

ression is that this Amendment is not 

rought forward with the view and 
intention of obtaining inquiry. The 
Amendment could not possibly be ac- 
cepted by the Government. Everyone 
knows that an Amendment of this kind, 
forced upon the Government, and car- 
ried against them, means the upsetting 
of the Government. Therefore, I say 
that in bringing forward an Amendment 
of this kind, those who support it cannot 
have had it in their mind that the inquiry 
could by any possibility be granted ; and, 
therefore, they must have some other 
object—some preparation for something 
else to follow. y impression is that 
it is intended to lead up to the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay), for the purpose of 
setting up a tribunal in Scotland to re- 
gulate agricultural rents. To that Bill, 
so long as I have a seat in this House, 
I will give the most determined opposi- 
tion. have risen, however, for a spe- 
cial purpose—not to go into the merits 
of the case, but to express my great 
sympathy with the Scotch farmers in 
their present distress, and my belief that 
the landlords themselves will do the ut- 
most in their power spontaneously to 
meet that distress. I believe that it will 
require no spur of this kind to induce 
them to do so; and I can only express 


“my regret that so much exaggeration 


and misstatement has been made. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire), 
rose to address the House, when —— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, resuming, said, 
the uncompromising speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would 
carry dismay to the hearts of the farmers 
in Scotland. He (Mr. Barclay), how- 
ever, would thank him for stating his 
opinion so frankly. The farmers in 
Scotland would now see that they had 
nothing to hope from this Government. 
The Scotch Members, however, had 
some ground for complaint against 
the righthon. Gentleman. He did not 
think it became the right hon. Gentle- 
man to snub the Scotch Members for 
bringing forward this question. Upon 
one of the first opportunities—perhaps 
the only opportunity—Scotch Members 
would have of calling attention to this im- 
portant subject the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland gave them a 
lecture on the waste of time in Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Barciay) protested that 
this was not a waste of time. Agricul- 
ture was in a critical situation, and he 
did not know when there would be 
another opportunity of bringing the 
question forward. It was understood 
that once this debate was concluded the 
Government would demand the whole 
time of the House for dealing with the 
question of Procedure. When that 
question would be settled it was im- 

ssible to say ; and he thought his hon. 

riend (Mr. Esslemont), after the Notice 
of Motion which he gave at the close of 
last Session, would have been failing in 
his duty to his constituents if he had 
not seized this opportunity. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land objected to the Amendment on two 
grounds—first, that there was nothing to 
inquire into ; and, secondly, that it 
would be impossible for Parliament to 
interfere in the way contemplated by 
the Mover of the Amendment. It was 
evident that there was very much to in- 
quire into. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland said that the 
whole of the landlords in Scotland, with, 
perhaps, a small minority, had made 
reasonable concessions to their tenants ; 
but he (Mr. Barclay) had very different 
information. He would state, with con- 
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fidence, that not one-half of the land- 
lords had made concessions; or, if they 
had made concessions, they were totally 
inadequate. That, at any rate, was a 
point worthy of inquiry. Then the 
question arose whether Parliament 
should interfere. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that, whatever might be 
the result of the inquiry, this was a 
question on which Parliament ought 
not to interfere, That wasthe ‘no sur- 
render ”’ cry that they had heard before ; 
and notwithstanding which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had found it expedient to 
surrender. Had hon. Members opposite 
forgotten that Parliament intervened in 
the case of the Irish farmers in a very 
comprehensive way? He thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stirlingshire 
(Mr. Bolton) voted for the Crofters’ Bill ; 
and that, surely, was a greater inter- 
ference with contract and with the rights 
of landlords than was contemplated by 
this Amendment. Not only did the 
Crofters’ Act interfere with contracts, 
but it actually took away land from the 
landlord, and gave it, under certain 
conditions. in perpetuity to the tenant. 
The fact was that the question of inter- 
ference with contract depended upon 
necessity, and when necessity had been 
proved it was the duty of Parliament to 
interfere. The reasoning of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite he (Mr. 
Barclay) was utterly unable to follow. 
The right hon. Gentleman said many 
landlords had done what was just and 
fair in giving reductions to their tenants ; 
but that it would be immoral in Parlia- 
ment to compel other landlords to act in 
a similar manner. But the existence 
of Parliament was for the purpose of 
making the unjust and unfair minority 
follow the example of the just majority. 
The Secretary for Scotland further said 
that if they were going to interfere with 
land contracts, they would be called 
upon to deal with other descriptions 
of contracts. But Parliament had as- 
serted, over and over again, its right 
to deal with contracts regarding the 
tenure of land upon the broad principles 
of public policy ; and these 19 years’ 
leases had special claims to be considered 
outside the scope of general contracts. 
He would recommend Parliament to deal 
with those leases in the interests of the 
landlords themselves. No doubt, many 
landlords had not given concession to 
their tenants, and in many other cases 
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the concessions had been altogether 
inadequate; and in some cases con- 
cessions had been given merely to induce 
the tenant to barter away his right 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
Looking broadly at the circumstances, 
then, would it not be well, in the 
landlord’s interest, that the rent should 
be reduced to what an impartial tri- 
bunal would consider a fair amount, 
so that the tenant should be encouraged 
to go on We a his farm, instead of 
holding his hand, and coming at last to 
absolute ruin? The nature of this con- 
tract was exceptional. He did not think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate, whom he saw oppo- 
site, could mention any other class of 
contracts extending over so long a period 
as 19 years. What would be the position 
of a manufacturer if he were forced to 
contract for 19 years for his raw material, 
and if, during the contract, the value of 
his produce were reduced by a third? 
That was a practical point worthy of the 
consideration of hon. Members opposite. 
When the ruin of a whole class was at 
issue, as in this question, he thought it 
afforded a strong argument why Parlia- 
ment should inquire and deal impartially 
and equitably between the parties. It 
had been admitted that the Law of 
Hypothec had had the effect of raising 
rents above their natural market value, 
and that law had been abolished on 
account of its injustice; but the whole 
of the leases of Scotland, with the ex- 
ception of those entered into during 
the last five years, were entered into 
subject to the Law of Hypothec. From 
that it followed that more than two- 
thirds of the leases were still under 
hypothee. Then, if that law had been 
condemned as an unjust law, he thought 
Parliament might fairly be called upon 
to interfere now, and do away, as far as 
ewe with its evil effects. His hon. 

riend the Member for Stirlingshire had 
had the courage to tell them that farmers 
were in a position to deal with landlords 
on equal terms ; but Parliament, in the 
Ground Game Act and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, practically declared that 
the tenants were not in a position to 
make fair terms with the landlords. 
The 19 years’ lease had been found 
long enough to encourage the hopeful 
farmer to invest largely in improvements ; 
but it had not been long enough to en- 
able him to get the money back again. 
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Parliament must interfere with contracts 
when necessity arose. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
questioned the necessity. Well, what 
was the present position of the tenant 
who took a lease eight or 10 years ago? 
Could he possibly by any industry make 
the rent out of theland ? The right hon. 
Gentleman could not dispute the fact 
that there had been a fall in the value 
of agricultural produce in these years 
which was equal to a rent of 30s. or £2 
anacre. Infact, the losses, on an average, 
were nearly equal tothe wholerent. He 
contended, therefore, that the necessity 
had arisen for dealing with this question. 
This state of matters could not go on 
indefinitely. The tenants of Scotland 
had brought their case before Parlia- 
ment at various times. He (Mr. Bar- 
clay) last year moved an Amendment to 
the Address inviting the attention of 
Parliament to the whole question of 
iculture, and afterwards the farmers 
esa their case before the late Prime 
inister. He could have wished his 
hon. Friend had made his Amendment 
equally wide. What would the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land like the farmers of Scotland fur- 
ther to do, in order to persuade him 
of their necessity? The right hon. 
Gentleman could agree to legislate for 
the crofters of Scotland when they 
showed him the necessity, and when the 
framework of society in the West High- 
lands was breaking in pieces; then the 
Government of the day admitted the ne- 
cessity. Were the farmers throughout 
Scotland to be forced to adopt similar 
or equally cogent means? He believed 
the farmers were honestly, earnestly, 
and anxiously trying to fulfil their 
obligations; but it was very trying 
and harassing for the farmers to be 
age in the position of seeing year 
y year their capital melting away, 
while the landlord made no allowance 
for the change of circumstances. The 
condition of farmers under a 19 years’ 
lease was most pitiable and most deplor- 
able, for comparatively few landlords 
sympathized with their tenants to the 
full or even necessary extent. They la- 
boured hard and lived soberly; but the 
money, instead of going to remunerate 
them, was paid into the landlords’ 
pocket ; and, if Parliament did not in- 
terfere, this would be continued until 
their means were totally exhausted. He 
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thought it would be exceedingly unfor- 
tunate if the farmers were pushed to any 
greater extremity. It was a most unfor- 
tunate example which Parliament had set. 
When the crofters or the Irish farmers 
were driven to resist the law, Parlia- 
ment took up their grievances and dealt 
with their case as justice demanded. The 
claim of the Scottish farmers was 
founded equally on justice with that of 
the Irish farmers or the Scottish crof- 
ters; and they were practically told 
that Parliament would not do anything 
for them as long as they were quiet. 
That was the lesson which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
taught them that night. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it would be impossible 
and immoral to interfere; but he did 
not say anything of immorality on the 

art of the landlord who held to his 
Sond: Neither did Shylock. The fact 
was that the system of land tenure in 
Scotland had broken down. That was 
becoming more apparent every day. Its 
breaking down was of the nature of 
creeping paralysis. The extremities— 
Ireland and the Highlands—were at- 
tacked first ; but the longer they delayed 
dealing with it the worse it would be 
for the landlords, the tenants, and for 
the nation at large. The system had 
broken down, because the British far- 
mer, with all his burdens and restric- 
tions, could not compete with the 
foreigner. The farmer must make the 
most he could out of the land, and, in 
order to do so, he must have complete 
freedom in his cultivation and absolute 
security for his capital. It was the duty 
of Parliament, without further delay, to 
consider this question; to consider how 
they cuuld best allow and induce the 
farmer to make the most of the land. 
That was the most important subject 
with which the House could deal. It 
was hopeless to look for any improve- 
ment in the business of farming so long 
as the present system prevailed. He 
repeated that the statement of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland would, therefore, be 
very disappointing to the Scottish 
farmers; but he did not think it would 
be long before the right hon. Gentleman 
would see cause to modify his opinion. 
The Crofters’ Act could not be con- 
fined to the Western district of Scot- 
land ; and, notwitstanding what his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stirlingshire 
(Mr. Bolton) had said, farmers gene- 
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rally were anxious, and, he believed, 
determined, to have the principle of the 
Crofters’ Act extended to the whole of 
Scotland. 

Mr. OC. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): I 
intend to vote against the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. 
Esslemont), because I am of opinion 
that the question of the position of 
agriculturists would be much better con- 
sidered as a whole. Before long this 
House must devote its attention to the 
consideration of this important question. 
If the Scotch farmers are really support- 
ing this Amendment, I am very sorry 
that it should be so, because I am sure 
that if it were carried they would not 
obtain the object which they desire. I 
think the House will say—‘‘ Why 
should we interfere in this matter, and 
why should it be supposed that your 
only remedy for the unfortunate position 
you now occupy is by breaking through 
some contract or other you have made 
with your landlord?” The English 
tenant farmers are suffering quite as 
severely as those in Scotland, and they 
ought to be accorded precisely the same 
privileges. I hope, however, when the 
question affecting the agricultural in- 
terest is discussed in this House every 
hon. Member, whether English, Scotch, 
or Irish, who may take part in it, will 
show that respect for contract which, up 
to the present, I am proud to say, Eng- 
lish farmers have maintained. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE (Fife- 
shire, W.): My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
is a great authority on agricultural 
matters, and especially upon Scotch 
agriculture; and, therefore, any state- 
ments by my hon. Friend must be re- 
ceived with respect. At the same time, 
I think itis highly important to examine 
the argument which my ion. Friend has 
laid before the House. I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say that it is 
sufficient to prove the case for inter- 
ference with existing leases, if it be ad- 
mitted that a great fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce has taken place, 
such fall having rendered it impossible 
for many tenants to carry out the bar- 
gain which they entered into some 15 
years ago. I understood my hon. Friend 
to say that if that is admitted the whole 
of his case is proved. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: What I said 
was, that if there had been a fall in the 
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prices of agricultural produce equal to 
the whole amount of rent, in my opinion 
the necessity for interference was proved. 
Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE: My 
argument will not depend upon the pre- 
cise amount of the fall of prices ; but I 
contend that the fact that a fall has taken 
place, whether equal to one-half or to the 
whole of the rent or not, is not, of itself, 
sufficient to prove the expediency of this 
demand for an interference with existing 
contracts. But it would be necessary to 
show something more than that. It 
would be necessary to show, besides, 
that the parties to the contracts are not 
themselves taking proper steps to meet 
the change of conditions which has hap- 
pened. Now, as to how far such steps 
are being taken, as to how far the land- 
lords ure making sufficient reductions 
in view of the depreciated agricul- 
tural conditions, it is impossible to 
arrive at an exact opinion. Opinions 
will vary on the‘subject; but my own 
belief is that gradually the necessary 
reductions are being made; that a very 
large proportion of the bargains entered 
into 15 years ago have already been 
modified ; that every day more and more 
of them are being modified; and that 
the difficulty will be met in that way. 
But I think that, even supposing that 
were not thecase—and I admit that there 
will be only too many exceptions—that 
there will be only too many industrious 
and deserving farmers driven to the 
wall and obliged to meet ruin—there is 
another thing we have to examine before 
we adopt the proposition of the Mover 
of the Amendment. We have to look 
at the consequences of the measure 
which the hon. Member proposes. We 
have to examine those consequences, and 
see whether they themselves will not be 
as bad, or perhaps worse, than the exist- 
ing condition of things. The present 
proposal is simply a proposal to break 
existing leases in Scotland; and I know 
very well what will be the consequences 
of the passing of a measure of that 
kind. The simple and inevitable result 
would be to put an end to the system of 
agricultural leases for a term of years. 
Mr. Esstemont: Hear, hear!] My 
on. Friend says ‘ Hear, hear!’’ He 
admits this result ; and, in considering 
the proposal, one has to consider whe- 
ther it is desirable to put an end to the 
system of leases. Now, I confess, for 
my own part, that I am not at all satis- 
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fied that it would be a good thing for 
the interests of Scotland, as a whole, 
to put an end to the system of agricul- 
tural leases. A great deal has been 
said to-night against that system; but 
the one fact which cannot be denied is 
that, under that system of 19 years’ 
leases, agriculture in Scotland has 
reached a point of excellence which can, 
I believe, hardly be equalled by any other 
country in the world. And I can hardly 
think that a system which has produced 
such results as that can be altogether a 
bad one. Well, my hon. Friend has 
proposed to destroy the system of leases. 
He proposes to pass a law which would 
prevent anyone in future from entering 
into such a lease. Then I would like to 
know from the hon. Member what he is 
going to substitute, because I can well 
understand the view of those who think 
that it would bea better thing for the 
country, and a better thing for agri- 
culture, if they can bring about a 
state of things under which the owner 
of the land cultivated the land himself, 
under which the farmer is the owner of 
his farm. I sympathize very much with 
their view myself; but I ask myself 
whether that is the result which is going 
to follow from the destruction of leases ? 
I confess that I fail to see how such a 
result is to follow. In the first place, so 
far as my limited experience goes, the 
tenant farmer of Scotland is not at all 
desirous of purchasing his farm. I do 
not know whether the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire denies that. According to 
my experience, not many tenant farmers 
of Scotland have that in view. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: Lord Glas- 
gow’s estate has been partly sold to the 
tenants. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE: I am 
glad to hear it; but that does not prove 
a general desire among the tenant 
farmers of Scotland to become the 
owners of their farms. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: They seldom 
get a chance. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE: What 
is the alternative? It is that they 
should fall back upon a year-to-year 
system of tenancy, protected by some 
measure of compensation for improve- 
ments. Some may think that that is a 
better form of tenure than 19 years’ 
agricultural leases ; but that is not my 
opinion. I believe myself that no system 
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of improvements is ever likely to be very 
satisfactory ; because, in the nature of 
things, it is impossible to value the im- 
provements in such a way as to meet 
the justice of the case; or, rather, in 
such a way as that both parties will re- 
cognize the justice of the award. There- 
fore, I maintain that in driving the 
tenant farmers of Scotland out of this 
system of 19 years leases into the sys- 
tem of year-to-year tenancies you are 
driving them from not a perfect system, 
but a pretty good system, into one which 
is much worse. That is why I cannot 
sympathize with the step which my hon. 
Friend proposes to take. I deeply sym- 
pathize with the farmers who are under 
great pressure; and I trust that the 
landlords will more and more realize the 
necessity of meeting them and of saving 
them. It is not a matter of charity on 
their part to do this; because, if the 
landlords drive to the wall—drive to 
ruin—these men, who are the only men 
capable of cultivating the soil, they will 
be ruining themselves at the same time. 
Ido not believe the landlords will be 
prepared to commit an act of such ex- 
treme folly. I apologize for detaining 
the House; but I cannot, under the cir- 
cumstances, support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Esslemont). 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) said, 
the subject was well worthy of being 
brought before the House ; but he could 
not, in the words of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Mr. Esslemont), censure the Govern- 
ment for not having introduced it into 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
because, if the Government were to in- 
troduce into the Queen’s Speech every 
grievance that was felt by every class in 
the country, the Speech would be inter- 
minable, and the discussion on the Ad- 
dress would last throughout the whole 
Session. For that reason, he (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) could not support the Amend- 
ment, although sympathizing deeply 
with the subject brought under the 
notice of the House. Then he did not 
agree in his sweeping condemnation of 
the whole system of leases, though he 
admitted that the tenants under the 
leases to which the hon. Member had 
limited the scope of his Amendment 
were not able to pay the rents out 
of the produce of their farms. In fact, 
agriculture in Scotland owed its high 
excellence and superiority to those 19 
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in mind that before those leases were 


introduced into Scotland English agri- 
culture was so far superior to that of 
Scotland that men were sent from Scot- 
land to England to learn farming. After 
leases were introduced in Scotland, how- 
ever, so rapid became the improvement 
in Scotch agriculture, that the reverse 
applied, and young men were now sent 
from England to Scotland for the pur- 
pose of studying farming. If they in- 
terfered with those leases they would be 
interfering with commercial contracts. 
The tenants reaped as much benefit 
from these leases as the landlords. 
The relations between landlord and 
tenant were different in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. In Ireland rela- 
tions were based very much on vague 
sentimental agreements; in England 
they were regulated very much by 
equity ; and in Scotland they were based 
on commercial contracts; and if they 
interfered with the system of leases, 
they would be interfering with com- 
mercial contracts. The result of these 
different forms was shown in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), when he introduced his Irish 
Land Act of 1870, where it was shown 
that in Ireland land had doubled in 
value up to 1870, in England it had 
trebled, and in Scotland it had sex- 
tupled. The tenants, under the leases 
entered into in 1852, profited by the 
large rise in the price of agricultural 
produce which had, from various causes, 
taken place during that period in this 


country; but when, in 1874, prices | ( 


began to fall while the rents remained 
the same, the tenants suffered. It 
was this class of tenants whom the 
Amendment would affect ; and there was 
no doubt that there was goingon amongst 
such tenants a slow but certain depletion 
of their capital, with the result, if not 
checked, that they would have, first, an 
impoverished tenantry, and then an im- 
poverished soil. It was, therefore, for 
the serious consideration of the land- 
lords whether they should not come for- 
ward and give some timely aid to their 
tenants to prevent that fall which must 
take place on the expiration of the 19 
years’ lease; and this ought to be the 
more readily done, because the tenants 
of Scotland were not promoting or 
favouring demoralizing schemes for re- 
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ducing their rents. On the contrary, 
they were struggling with all their 
might to fulfil their iegal obligations. 
He had known tenants go to their land- 
lords and tell them to take everything 
on their farms, as they had no more to 
give, and offering to give up their leases 
at the same time. All the talk had 
hitherto been in favour of the tenants, 
and they had not heard a word in favour 
of the landlords ; but he believed that in 
some cases the landlords were worse off 
than the tenants. He himself knew a 
case in which the tenants went to their 
landlord to demand a reduction of their 
rents, and the landlord’s answer was 
that if he gave them the reduction 
sought he would have nothing to live 
on himself. The fact was that both 
landlords and tenants were the innocent 
victims of bad Land Laws, by which 
the dead hand had been able to place 
conditions on the rights of proprietor- 
ship hurtful to the living owners and 
disastrous to the country ; and whatever 
else might take place, he hoped the ques- 
tion of an alteration of the Land Laws 
would be carefully considered by the 

resent Government. The Government 

ad already shown that they were will- 
ing and able to consider the matter— 
witness Lord Cairns’ Act—and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland, with his two Legal Advisers, 
would come forward and remove those 
scandals from which many were still 
suffering, they would be conferring a 
great boon upon that class, and doing a 
great deal to assist agriculture. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Fife 
Mr. R. Preston Bruce) as to the value 
of leases. The Scotch farmers were far 
too long-headed to give up a system 
which had proved so beneficial both to 
agriculture and to themselves. At the 
same time, he appealed to Parliament 
that these were subjects for inquiry; 
and it would, at least, show their sym- 
pathy with the farmers if the Govern- 
ment agreed to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he was 
astonished at the observations made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), when he remem- 
bered well last year that, upon a similar 
discussion taking place, he voted for a 
Motion of the hop. Member for Forfar- 
shire(Mr.J.W. Barclay), and for another 
Motion—that of the hon. Member for 
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the Bordesley Division of Birmingham 
(Mr. Jesse Collings)—on which the Tory 
Government was defeated. He (Dr. 
Clark) trusted before the Division they 
would hear something from the Lord 
Advocate in answer to some of the argu- 
ments which had been adduced. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland was exactly the 
kind of speech one would expect from 
him. The right hon. Gentleman was a 
thorough believer in the old doctrine of 

litical economy. He strongly believed 
in the rights of property, but took very 
little notice of the rights of humanity. 
The usual political and economical argu- 
ments had been used. Hedid not think 
the right hon. Gentleman was accurate 
regarding his first argument—namely, 
that they had never had any interference 
by the House of Commons regarding 
contracts made between parties. There 
were the cases of adults, and of the 
Truck Acts, by which they prevented 
the master and workman from paying 
or receiving in kind. It was, however, 
a matter of small importance to him 
whether the House had interfered in the 
past or not, for he thought that in the 
future they would have to interfere, and 
the sooner the right hon. Gentleman 
thought more of the rights of humanity 
and less of the rights of property the 
better it would be for the Conservative 
Party in Scotland. One of the argu- 
ments used by the hon. Member for 
East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) was 
that the Law of Hypothec affected 
the tenant; but in his long and 
elaborate reply the right hon. Gentle- 
man never said a single word regarding 
that. He entirely ignored the argu- 
ments both of the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment. The Law of Hypo- 
thec was an unjust and immoral law, 
because it gave one creditor a preferen- 
tial claim over all the others—namely, 
to the creditor who had only let his land 
to the tenant over the creditor who 
actually gave his goods; and it per- 
mitted legal robbery, because it per- 
mitted the landlord to take possession of 
the property of other people. One of 
the cases in which Parliament had inter- 
fered was the following:—Up to the 

ear 1871, the rate for education was a 

urden upon the landlord only; but 
when the Education Bill was brought 
in, one-half of the burden was trans- 
ferred from the landlord to the tenant, 
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and it was in many cases, especially in 
the Western Highlands, that that bur- 
den amounted to from 10 to 12} per cent 
on the tenant’s rental. There was no 
talk about contracts then. He now asked 
that Parliament should do for the tenants 
what it did for the landlord then. He 
asked the House to save men from 
being ruined. The Scotch landlords 
generally, he admitted, were acting very 
generously; but there was a minority 
who either could not or would not do so. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Bill ought to go further. 
The Irish Land Act and the Crofters’ Act 
had, he thought, acted very unfairly, and 
would ruin some landlords. The House 
ought to consider the rights of all the 
parties interested when when it did inter- 
fere. In Scotland the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion had reduced rents from 40 to 70 per 
cent; and when they went to the county 
he represented he believed they would 
ruin some landlords. One of the great 
rack-renters, a banker, would be ruined; 
while the man who sold him the estate 
would be scot free. Mr. Hussey, the 
well-known Irish land agent, gave evi- 
dence that he had bought an estate, and 
borrowed two-thirds of the money on 
mortgage. The Land Court reduced the 
rent by one-third, and the whole of his 
capital disappeared. That was very 
unfortunate, and he thought the Courts 
which reduced rents should likewise 
have the option of reducing the burdens 
on landlords, such as were imposed 
upon them by wills and in deeds. He 
did not see why the capitalist should 
get his pound of flesh and the 
landlord pay all the burdens. The 
Court ought to have power to lower 
mortgage charges as well as rent. 
There was one statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was very 
glad to hear; he told them that the 
bulk of the landlords of Scotland, espe- 
cially those in the Lowlands, were in 
the unfortunate position that they were 
not able to get a fair return, in the 
shape of interest, for the money they 
had invested in improvements. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had carried out 
the argument to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, he would have seen that his argu- 
ment amounted to an admission that 
economic rent, in the scientific sense of 
the term, had, in those cases, entirely 
disappeared. To that extent, it would 
appear that the Government agreed with 
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Sir James Caird ; so that, in the Western 
Highlands, the Crofter Commissioners 
ought to have reduced rents by 100 per 
cent, instead of from 40 to 70 per cent. 
From his knowledge of the Lowlands of 
Scotland he would deny the assertion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Renfrewshire (Sir Archibald Campbell) 
that the improvements there were made 
by the landlords; for, in sume of the 
leases he had seen, the tenants were 
compelled to spend some hundreds of 

unds on improvements. He would 
make bold to eay that in the Western 
and Northern Highlands, doubtless, all 
the improvements were, and had been, 
made by the tenants; but in Lowland 
Scotland, as much as in Ireland, a large 
section of the improvements had been 
made by the tenants, and that, capital 
for capital invested in the soil, there had 
been more proportionately invested by 
Scotch than by Irish tenants. ‘The fact 
was generally admitted that the Scotch 
farmer could not pay the rent out of the 
produce of the soil. Therefore, if he 
paid it he must pay it out of his capital, 
which was limited. The position now, 
therefore, was such that the farmers of 
Scotland ought to be protected by a 
general extension of the Crofters Act, 
or by a measure like the Irish Land 
Act. Their leases must be broken, the 
only question being whether they should 
be broken by recourse to the Bankruptcy 
Court, or by the intervention of a Land 
Court. He warned hon. Members oppo- 
site that if the farmers should be forced 
to go through the Bankruptcy Court, 
many of them would change their poli- 
tical faith. Unfortunately for Scotland, 
the Lowland farmers had generally been 
Conservative. But they would then pro- 
bably come to the conclusion, as they 
had done in the North, that large land- 
lords were not the best men to represent 
them. No doubt there had been a fall in 
dairy produce, as in corn and cattle also ; 
but he could not see why the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stirlingshire (Mr. Bolton) saw 
any difference between the position of 
the Scottish and the Irish leaseholder; 
and if the Government were compelled 
to support a measure to enable Irish 
leaseholders to break their leases and 
get new rents, he could not see on what 
principle they refused the same boon to 
Scottish leaseholders. He was no So- 
cialist ; indeed, he approved of the in- 
stitution of private property, and he 
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was sorry that right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were adding force tothe Socialist 
agitation by their present attitude. For if 
they refused to grant moderate reforms, 
instead of evolution, they would bring 
about revolution. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for West Renfrewshire 
told them that come men had bought 
theirland. Well, some men had bought 
slaves, but that did not give them a 
better right to hold men. The truth 
was that manlordism and landlordism 
were alike in that respect—and both 
must go. If the landlords met them 
fairly now, they would get compensa- 
tion, and be fairly and generously 
treated; but if they refused redress, 
and turned the capitalist farmer against 
them, and demanded their full pound of 
flesh, then probably, like Shylock, they 
would want their whole pouad and meet 
Shylock’s fate. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth) said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Dr. Clark) had given them an example 
of what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland had said—that if 
they got on an inclined plane it would 
be difficult to say how far they might 
slide. The House seemed to have got 
on somewhat of an inclined plane in its 
dealings with Irish land. They had 
passed Irish Land Acts for Irish reasons, 
because they were demanded by the Re- 
presentatives from Ireland, to give legal 
sanction to customary and equitable 
rights of tenants in Ireland. But now 
the hon. Member for Caithness said that, 
with his experience of both the North 
and South of Scotland, he saw no dif- 
ference between Scotland !and Ireland; 
and, further, that Land Courts ought 
to regulate not rents only, but also 
mortgage interest and other charges 
upon land. The hon. Member had, 
with a fairness which, no doubt, the 
House would appreciate, admitted that 
landlords were great sufferers, as well 
as tenants, by the fall in prices. Indeed, 
landlords, though often they could afford 
it better, were, perhaps, the greater losers. 
For if the annual value of land dropped 
largely, anyone who rented the land 
for a few years only was, no doubt, a 
great loser for those years; but he could 
then quit it and go. The man whose 
whole property was invested in the land 
could not quit and go; and he lost his 
capital value. But the question now 
before the House was whether or not 
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they were to censure the Government 
for not having introduced into the 
Queen’s Speech a promise of inquiry 
into this question of leaseholds in Scot- 
land? They had been told that no in- 
quiry was wanted, because the facts 
were well known. But to whom were 
they well known? Were they well 
known to that House, and to the new 
constituencies who had so great a power 
now in sending Members to that House, 
and in instructing them what they should 
do when there? He would say, from 
both those points of view, that there was 
some need of inquiry. Urban con- 
stituents knew little of agricultural 
leases; and he thought the debate that 
evening showed that, to a certain ex- 
tent, even hon. Members wanted a little 
more knowledge of the facts. Two of 
the supporters of the Amendment gave 
contradictory views of the way rent 
was determined. The hon. Member 
who seconded the Amendment (Mr. 
Anderson) had told them that all rents 
were fixed by the landlord; while, on 
the other hand, the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. A. L. Brown) 
told them that, in his experience, the 
tenant was fixing the rent. He said 
that in the South of Scciland landlords 
were accepting gladly what the tenants 
offered. They did not need a regular 
Plan of Campaign, for one Scotch ten- 
ant in himself was as formidable as a 
whole host of Irish campaigners. The 
tenant said—“ Take this, or want,” and 
the landlord took it, with never a word. 
Ho (Mr. Parker) did not like this loose 
language about there being no free con- 
tract now, because the tenant was dic- 
tating everything to the landlord, and 
that a while ago there was no free 
contract, because the landlord dictated 
the terms. It seemed to him that most 
contracts were made under considerable 
pressure of various considerations, and 
each party considering whether, on the 
whole, under the circumstances he would 
takeit. There was one point as to which 
he himself, though he had listened to 
the whole debate, still stood in need 
of information; and that was the num- 
ber of tenants in Scotland, not who had 
been affected by the general fall in 
prices, but who, wishing to be emanci- 

ted from the 19 years’ lease, had 
ound that their landlords would not 
release them. That was an important 
point. Were they asked to legislate 
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for a few persons only, or for a whole 
class who were being ruined? Un- 
happily many tenants were being ruined, 
but many landlords also. Hon. Mem- 
bers talked of monopoly. The chief 
monopoly he had observed lately was 
the monopoly of the advertisement 
columns of newspapers by landlords 
offering their estates for sale. But what 
he wished to know was this. How 
many cases were there where a tenant 
came to his landlord, and said—‘‘I have 
been losing; I have been paying rent 
out of capital, and I want to get out of 
my lease,” and where the landlord re- 
fused to let him go? How many cases 
were there ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
Thousands. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling): Very 
few. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER said, he could 
not at present cross-examine the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire, who 
said there were ‘‘ thousands; ”’ but there 
was a good formula which the head- 
master of one of our public schools was 
in the habit of using in cases of this 
kind. When anyone made a sweep- 
ing general statement he would say— 
‘Name six.” [‘*Name!”] His (Mr. 
Parker’s) belief was that what usually 
oceurred was this. The tenant farmer 
went to his landlord and said he wished 
to give up his lease; and the landlord 
usually replied that he might do so, not, 
perhaps, on the same terms as if he had 
run out the lease. However, he would be 
glad to have some information as to the 
thousands of cases which the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire spoke of. 
As to inquiry, he had no objection to it; 
on the contrary, he thought it might 
have two good results, It might open 
the eyes of many who talked loosely on 
the fond Question to the true facts of 
the case on the one hand; and he was 
convinced, on the other hand, that it 
would make more clear to many land- 
lords the moral claims of their tenants 
upon them for liberal remissions of 
rent. 

Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) said, there were thousands 
of cases in the Western Highlands where 
just reductions of rent had been refused. 
He would give the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. C. S. Parker) the name of 
one tenant rented at £300 a-year, and 
who for the last seven years could only 
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pay his rent from the proceeds of a 


usiness that he carried on in con-. 
‘that there were other leases, besides 


nection with the farm. The landlord, 
although assured that the rent could 
not be paid out of the farm, refused to 
release the man. He might also men- 
tion the case of the tenants of the Scot- 
tish Provident Institution, who had been 
refused reductions by the trustees, and 
whose rent the Land Court reduced 50 
per cent. 
occurrence. The right hon. Gentleman 
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Sirk DONALD CURRIE (Perth- 
shire, W.) said, he wished to point out 


those for 19 years—say, for 15 years 
and 10 years—requiring consideration 
as much as 19 years’ leases, which 
would not come within the application 
of the moral law of which they had 
heard so much that night. The hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wal- 
lace) had told them that the basis of all 





the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. J.!in the United Kingdom was that of in- 
Balfour) had insisted on the sacredness | dustry; in other words, that a tenant 
of contract, and he (Dr. McDonald) | farmer who worked the land was the re- 
agreed with him; but there were cases | presentative of industry, and, therefore, 
where cuntracts had, when necessary, |had the only claim to the property, 
been broken, as, for instance, by the | the landlord having no possessive rights 
Crofters’ Act of last year. He wished! whatever. He (Sir Donald Currie) 
also to point out that there was a little [dissented from that doctrine entirely, 
Bill pending for the benefit of lease-| and held it to be vicious and unjust. 
holders in Ireland. It was proposed to| From much that had been said, one 
enable them to take advantage of the | would think it was a disgrace to bea 
Irish Land Act. He (Dr. McDonald) | landlord. Well, he was a landlord, and 
should like to know, in view of the Go-| the lands he held had not been left to 
vernment’s intention to extend the law| him; he had purchased them by the 
to old leases not now under it, whether | fruits of his industry. He had worked 
contract was more sacred in Ireland | for them in the commerce of the country, 
than it was in Scotland ? The Govern-/| so as to obtain that which enabled him, 
ment had seen that their contemplated | by payment under legal process, to pur- 
action in the matter of Irish leases was; chase and own, and this was said not to 
a deplorable necessity. It was under- | be proprietary right. 

stood that the Bill was to have the sup-| Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
port.of the Government ; and, on speak- | spoke of the ultimate title. 

ing on the matter to an hon. Member,! Sir DONALD CURRIE replied that 
he said—‘‘It is a deplorable necessity he preferred the present and absolute 
in Ireland.” He (Dr. McDonald) sup-| possession and right. He could not go 
posed that the Government would not| into the dim and distant future of his 
see that it was a deplorable necessity in| hon. Friend. He preferred to deal with 
Scotland until the Scotch Members made | the positive possession of property—its 
them see it. There were cases in which} inherent rights, claims, and duties. 
large sheep farmers in the Highlands| He was a landlord in a Highland con- 
had been ruined. The landlords sold) stituency, and he had offered his tenants, 
the sheep and turned the farms into| the other day, the alteration of all their 
deer forests. The same thing might be | leases, if they pleased, or to cancel them 
done in the South. An hon. Member | altogether. Thatwas not what any other 
had said that the landlord was very! hon. Member who had spoken that 
poor, and that the tenant must do his| night about the iniquities of landlords 
share. Did he mean that the tenant; had done; but when he had made that 
was to be sent to the workhouse in| offer not a single tenant would accept it. 
order to keep the landlord out of that| No; they preferred to remain as they 
institution? They talked of ruining the| were, and preferred him to make yearly 
landlords. He knew of thousands of) leases, because they believed they would 
large farmers who had been ruined by| be fairly treated. And now it was his 
the landlords; and if a landlord was, rule to make 15 year leases, with five 
ruined here and there, he did not know | year breaks at the option of tenant and 
that he was more deserving of pity than | landlord; but the tenant farmers of 
the poor tenant. A case had certainly | Aberdeen wished 19 years’ leases when 
been made out for inquiry, and he hoped | the price of beef was high, and it was 
the Government would make up their to their advantage to have long leases. 
minds to grant it. | If there was a singular thing in the dis- 
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cussion they had had that night, it was | Burt, T. Molloy, B. C. 
that they had not heard the opinion of parr - and 8. 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party, who, Campbell, i. S. Mahe: es 
for some years past, had been engaged | Carew, J. L.. Nolan, J. 
in legislating on the subject. He would | Channing, F. A. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
like to hear the opinion of the Front | Clancy, J.J O’Brien, P. 
Bench as to whether the Liberal Leaders oan B ya P. J. 
. H. P. mnor, J. (‘Tippry.) 
favoured the Amendment of the hon. | Conybeare. C. A.V. O’Connor. T. P. 
Gentleman the Member for East Aber- | Cox, J. R.’ O'Kelly, J. 
deenshire (Mr. Esslemont). They had | Craig, J. Parnell, C. S. 
not a single word to say in favour of | Crawford, W. Pick E. H. 
the Amendment. It was quite incon- Ditwya, 1. L. Piston, 3. A. 
- : * . “ Ellis, J. E. Pinkerton, J. 
sistent with their previous policy and | Rsmonde, Sir T. H.G. Power, P. J 
legislation. It was not in connection | Fenwick, C. Price, T. P 
with the Queen’s Speech that this sub- | Finucane, J. Provand, A. D 
ject should be dealt with, but upon a Se ey rahe hg 
much larger basis. He contended that ee LF. Rowlands, J 
the farmers required, and were certainly | Gilhooly, J Rowlands, W. B 
entitled to, a very large measure of | Gill, T. P Russell, E. R 
relief in the matter of land legislation. oe R Ss sme T. Ww. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act should | javace 1,’ p eT 
: ; yden, w, T. 
be improved. He would also like to see | Healy, M. Sheehan, J. D 
the Hares and Rabbits Act extended to | Holden, I. Sheil, E. 
existing leases, and the remnants of the | Hooper, J. Sullivan, D. 
Law ot Hypothec which were still in een 3 a Suthecten Ay fi 
force abolished. But let them not be| )..dan’J. Sulehurne Sted 
misled by arguments based upon the | Kenny, C. S. Tuite, J. — 
Law of Hypothec in relation to the ques- | Labouchere, H. Wallace, R 
tion of large farms with 19 years’ leases, | Lane, W. J. a H. 
for hypothec was injurious chiefly in ersong, _. when 
respect to small holdings. He would | Leake, R. Williamson, S. 
further say that if the Government would | Lewis, 'T. P Wilson, H. J. 
bring in a measure dealing with agri- | Mackintosh, C. F. Woodhead, J. 
culture to the general advantage of Scot- pr ~ R Wright, C. 
Jand no one would rejoice more than M*Laren Ww "8 B otasions 
himself. He did not believe that the|Mahony,P. Anderson, C. H. 
tenant farmers of Scotland desired that | Marum, E. M. Esslemont, P. 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for | Menzies, R. 8. 
East Aberdeenshire should be carried. 
He believed they were straightforward NOES. 
men, who knew perfectly well how to | Agg-Gardner, J. T. Bonsor, H. C. O. 
steer through the present “er ye yo wey . — Col. hon. 
They were sufferin reatly, and so | Amherst, W. A. 1. - ©. 
were the landlords shes this proposed te ae = a th ey 
alteration was not an adequate cure. | Baird, J.G. A. Bruce, Lord H. 
They must deal with the agricultural | Balfour, rt. hon. A.J. Bruce, hon. R. P. 
question as a whole; and it was impos- | Balfour, G. W. Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
sible to deal with it in a debate on the me a or bP » heer to mje 
Address, and upon a simple proposal as | partiey, G. 0. T. Caldwell, J. 
to 19 years’ leases. Bates, Sir Bir Campbell, Sir A. 
Question put. wat Hike re Clarke, Sirk x : 
oy conn Ae - eckett, E. W. ne-Baillie, hon. 
Pa sere — Ayes 96 ; Nove | ied, W.@.0 C. W. ALN. 
a cee Beresford, Lord C. W. Coddington, W. 
eye Bethell, CommanderG. Cohen, LL. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Blake, T. Rs (Coloanb, Capt. J. OR 
rick, W.) Blane, A. Bigwood, J. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Bradlaugh, C. Birkbeck, Sir E. Corry, Sir J. P 
Barclay, J. W. Broadhurst, H. Blundell, Col. H.B. H. Cross, H. 8. 
Biggar, J. G. Brown, A. L. Bond, G. H. Cubitt, right hon. G, 
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Davenport, W. B 
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De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Ding Baron R. 
Dixon, G ies. 
Dorington, ir 
Dugdale, J. 

Duncan, "Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, rt.hn. Sir W. H. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F, H. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
— right hon. 


Field, iamiral E. 
Fielden, ie 
Finch, G. H. 
Fisher, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fitz - Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
Fulton, J. F. 
Gedge, S. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsworthy, 
General W.' 
Gorst, Sir J. e 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hall, C. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamley, General Sir 
E. B 


Hanbury, R. W. 
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Herbert, hon. 8S. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, zight hon. Lord 


A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 
Hill, A. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 


Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. M. 
Howorth, H. H. 
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Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, I. C. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
— Sir E. 


Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, 8. 


Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lo 
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Lowther, J. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
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Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Mallock, R. 
Manners, right hon. 
Lord J. J. R. 


Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Adml. R. C, 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
Milvain, ‘T. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
JR. 


Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T, 
Noble, W. 
Northcote, hon. H. S. 
Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, right hon. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Reed, H. B 


Ritchie, rt. hon. C. ‘I’. 
Robinson, B 
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Seton-Karr, H. Townsend, F. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Sidebottom, W. Waring, Colonel T. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Webster, Sir R. E, 
Spencer, J. E. Webster, R. G. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. White, J. B. 
Stanley, E. J. Whitley, E. 
Stewart, M. J. Wolmer, Viscount 
Swetenham, E. ,N. 
Tapling, T. K. Wortley. C. B. Stuart- 
Taylor, F. Wright, H. S. 
Temple, Sir R. Yerburgh, R. A. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. TELLERS. 


Tomlinson, W. E.M. Douglas, A. Akers- 

Tottenham, A. L. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Main Question again proposed. 

GREAT BRITAIN—LOCAL HOME RULE. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I believe it is the feel- 
ing of the House that the debate on the 
Address should not be prolonged; and 
therefore, in moving the Amendment 
which I have placed upon the Paper, [ 
will only briefly explain its object. I 
should certainly not have placed it on the 
Paper if I had thought that the Govern- 
ment were likely to bring in any mea- 
sure which would grapple with the 
difficulty I propose to deal with.’ And 
I may remind hon. Members that if I 
were to waive the present opportunity I 
should find it iment impossible to 
secure a day for its full discussion. My 
Amendment is couched in the following 
terms :— 

“But humbly to submit to Her Majesty 
that the affairs of the Realm have outgrown 
the capacity of this House; and humbly to 

ray of Her Majesty to invite Her Majesty's 
[inisters to consider and submit to Parliament 
Measures whereby great part of the special 
affairs of Scotland and of other parts of Great 
Britain may be relegated to bodies representing 
the several parts of the Kingdom, and the ex- 
cessive burden on this House may be relieved.’’ 
I think, regarding the first sentence, 
there will be a general concurrence of 
opinion. It is quite manifest that it 
is impossible for a House of 670 Mem- 
bers to perform properly the whole of 
the Business it now undertakes, in- 
cluding an examination into all the 
minute details of four Kingdoms, and 
also the threshing out in Committee of 
every one of the measures submitted to 
it. The Business of the country which 
necessarily comes before Parliament is 
growing largely from yeartoyear. We 
had, I think, sufficient evidence of that 
on the first night of the Session in the 
extraordinary number of Bills of the 
introduction of which into this House 
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Notice was given. The capacity of the 
House is totally unequal to undertake 
the whole of the Business brought before 
it. The Business of the Realm has out- 
grown the capacity of Parliament to 
grapple with it. I think that is a point 
which will be very generally admitted, 
and also that the time has arrived when 
some attempt should be made to provide 
aremedy. When we come to the ques- 
tion of the remedy, I admit that there 
are very great differences of opinion. I 
began by saying that if I saw any rea- 
son to hope that the Government would 
be able to deal with the question satis- 
factorily, I should be willingly prepared 
to leave it in their hands; but I see no 
evidence that they are prepared to cope 
with it. In thecourseof a private meeting 
one Scotch Member expressed a strong 
opinion that the time is inopportune for 
dealing with the question, because the 
proposals which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have to make in regard to it 
are as yet unknown. But I entirely fail 
to find that the Government have any 
serious remedy to propose for the inca- 
pacity of Parliament to deal with the 
affairs submitted to it. If the proposed 
New Rules would increase the work- 
ing power of the House, I should not 
have submitted this Amendment; but 
although those Rules may improve the 
Procedure of the House, they are not 
Rules that will increase the working 
power of the House. On the contrary, 
I believe they may have, so far as Scotch 
Business is concerned, a prejudicial in- 
fluence, and that we shall have no pros- 
pect whatever of pressing Scotch mea- 
sures forward, seeing that at the present 
moment it is a matter of difficulty to 
get them considered, even at 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the Rules of 
Procedure on this Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I must 
apologize for having infringed the Rules 


of the House; but perhaps I may be| p 


allowed to submit that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure are not likely to provide a re- 
medy for the special grievance of which 
I complain. What I desire is to see re- 
moved from the House, as a whole, a 
large amount of the Business it is now 
called upon to perform, and to proceed 
in the direction of handing it over to 
Bodies constituted on local lines. As I 
gather that you, Sir, would not permit 
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me to go further into this matter, I will 
content myself with submitting, in the 
terms of the Amendment, that the ex- 
cessive burden on this House should be 
relieved by relegating measures imme- 
diately concerning the special affairs of 
Scotland, and of other parts of Great 
Britain, to Bodies representing the seve- 
ral parts of the Kingdom. I have made 
the Motion in general terms, so that it 
does not require any hon. Member to 

ledge himself to any particular plan. 

me prefer Committees, some local 
Legislatures. All I desire to affirm is the 
general principle that measures of the 
kind shouldbe submitted to some Bodies 
other than this House. I propose that the 
work shall be done by delegation—not 
a general delegation, but a delegation 
purely on local lines. It has been sug- 
gested that many questions might be 
submitted to Grand Committees. Now, 
I have had some experience of the work- 
ing of a Grand Committee in a former 
Parliament; and I am satisfied, as the 
result of that experience, that if you 
submit Scotch Law Bills to a Grand 
Committee, in which Scotch Members 
are necessarily in a minority, they will 
be overridden by the English Members, 
and especially by English lawyers, who 
have no acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of Scotch law, but who, of all 
persons, in regard to legal questions are 
most superstitious. Scotch laws, and es- 
pecially Scotch Criminal Laws, are radi- 
eally different from English laws; and 
I claim as a Scotchman, on the part of 
Scotland, that in order to do justice to 
my country the delegation should not 
be a general delegation, but should be 
carried out on local lines; otherwise 
the smaller nationalities of the United 
Kingdom must go to the wall. Scotch- 
men are, I should say, almost unanimous 
in not wishing to have for Scotland the 
kind of local government which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
roposed for Ireland. The Government 
of Ireland Bill excluded Ireland from 
all part in Imperial affairs ; and although 
that was accepted by the Irish Repre- 
sentatives in the case of Ireland, Scot- 
land has no wish to be cut off from 
the Imperial affairs of the country, and 
to be converted into a Colony. There 
is a strong feeling in Scotland that 
local government of that kind would 
not be suitable for the country. I have 
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no desire to assimilate Scotland to the 
system of Home Rule which appears to 
be desired in Ireland. Therefore, I 
have so framed the Amendment as to be 
entirely neutral in regard to the whole 
subject of Ireland, and have confined it 
in general terms to the affairs of Scut- 
land and other parts of Great Britain. 
T should have included Wales ; but while 
I incline to believe that the people of 
the Principality wish that something 
should be done for them, they have not 
given me authority to speak on their 
behalf. I should have also liked to in- 
clude the Metropolitan area as one of the 
areas in respect of which it is desirable 
that there should be some local Govern- 
ment possessing some power of legisla- 
tion. But when I proposed that to the 
Scotch Members, they certainly expressed 
a strong feeling that the affairs of Scot- 
land should not be put on the same 
footing as those of the Metropolitan 
area. Although I am a Scotch Mem- 
ber, I am also a resident of London, 
and I certainly entertain a strong opi- 
nion that there should be some delega- 
tion of the special affairs of London, as 
a whole, to a Body representing London. 
Many think that the Tiaehom of Scotland 
is greater than the Metropolitan area. 
On the prirciple, however, that the popu- 
lation of the Metropolitan area is quite 
equal to that of Scotland, that the wealth 
of the Metropolitan area is probably 
much greater than that of Scotland— 
although the intelligence of the Metro- 
politan area is behind that of Scotland— 
and also on the principle that Secotchmen 
are largely represented in London, and 
assist very largely in levelling up its 
intelligence, I think I am rot far wrong 
in comparing its demand for local govern- 
ment with the similar demand of Scot- 
land. As a Scotchman, I have a selfish 
object in desiring to see a good repre- 
sentative Local Body for London. It is 
the capital of the Empire, and I do not 
see that Scotch Members abandon their 
country when they come to reside here; 
they only come up to the capital of their 
country. Therefore, as a Scotchman 
resident in London, I am anxious to see 
something in the nature of local govern- 
ment for London. Whatever the cha- 
racter of that local government may 
be, I should like to see it go further 
than a mere Municipality. I should like 
to see the Local Body possessed of some 
powers to deal with gas, and water, and 
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similar questions. It would be almost 
a disgrace for the Metropolitan popu- 
lation to be ruled by a body that pos- 
sesses nothing more than the ordinary 
powers of a Municipal Body. Of late 
years the tendency of Parliament has 
been towards centralization, to be jealous 
of local municipal authority, and to take 
away from the town and city muni- 
cipalities of the country the power of 
local legislation by bye-laws. As an 
instance, the House will allow me to 
refer to the bulky Bill introduced into 
Parliament last year—tho Burghs Bill— 
for Scotch Municipal Government, by 
which it was proposed, practically, to 
take away the local powers which the 
cities and towns of the country have 
hitherto possessed in reference to local 
affairs. want to reverse the centra- 
lizing tendency of recent times, and to 
give all the cities of the Kingdom very 
considerable powers of local regulation ; 
still more where you have to deal with 
some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people, 
such as you have in the Metropolitan 
area. My proposal is, in no degree, 
antagonistic to that of giving power to 
local areas to manage their own affairs. 
On the contrary, where I wish to see 
this system of Provincial government, 
I trust that it will be carried farther 
upon the same system. I should like 
to see this delegation of local govern- 
ment carried out on something like 
the American principle—first, delega- 
tion to the great Provinces; then 
within the Provincial areas there 
should be a delegation to municipalities 
in the Provinces, by which we would 
be able to secure a complete and ascend- 
ing series of Bodies from the smaller to 
the greater. I feel that it would be im- 
possible to hope that any practical result 
would follow my Motion at the — 
moment; but, at the same time, I think 
it is desirable that the subject should be 
ventilated, and the ground prepared for 
those practical plans which may be sub- 
mitted hereafter. A great representa- 
tive meeting of the Liberal Associations 
of Scotland ‘met the other day in Edin- 
burgh, and unanimously passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that they considered 
the time had come when a measure 
of Home Rule for Scotland should be 

ressed on and by the Imperial 

arliament. This demand, as I have 
already pointed out, is not in the sense 
of Home Rule for Ireland; but simply 
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a demand for the delegation of some of 
the powers of Parliament to a Local Body 
representing Scotland, so as to deal with 
the affairs of Scotland more efficiently 
than hitherto. Under present conditions 
we get no legislation for Scotland beyond 
one or two Bills in the course of a Ses- 
sion. We get, generally, no legislation 
at all, or scamped legislation, which we 
are obliged to take as the Lord Advo- 
cate is pleased to give it to us, and fre- 
quently without the healthy discussion 
which it would have received if there 
had been some kind of local legislation. 
I think there is a pretty general con- 
sensus of opinion in Scotland that the 
work of the country has outgrown the 
capacity of this House; that something 
should be done by way of delegation ; 
and that the delegation should take a 
local form. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment I have placed upon the a 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert the 
words—‘‘ But humbly to submit to Her Majesty 
that the affairs of the Realm have out-grown the 
capacity of this House ; and humbly to pray of 
Her Majesty to invite Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to consider and submit to Parliament Measures 
whereby great part of the special affairs of 
Scotland, and of other parts of Great Britain 
may be relegated to bodies representing the 
several parts of the Kingdom, and the excessive 
burden on this House may be relieved.”’"— (Sir 
George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): I should not like the debate 
to conclude without saying a word upon 
the Amendment moved by my hon. 
Friend (Sir George Campbell). My 
hon. Friend was careful to confine him- 
self to the expression of a very moderate 
desire on the part of the Scotch people in 
favour of a more direct control over 
their own local legislation. As a matter 
of fact, I think he was a good deal too 
guarded. No one can be ignorant that 
there is an immense and rapidly growing 
feeling in favour of Home Rule in Scot- 
land, and there is no mystery as to how 
that feeling has been developed. The 
fact is, that the echeme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has been exten- 
sively canvassed and thought upon, and 
the people, having considered its details, 
have come, in greater and greater num- 
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bers, to think that those details are ap- 
plicable to the cases of other nation- 
alities in the United Kingdom. [ Cries 
of “No!” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
All I can say is, that in public meetings 
in Scotland every allusion in favour of 
Home Rule for that country is now 
rapturously cheered; and the reason 
is that the subject of Home Rule has 
been brought home to the people by 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. 
The feeling in favour of Home Rule 
in Scotland goes very much further 
than my hon. Friend imagines; and it 
is felt by the people that what is wanted 
is a system very much on the lines of 
the measure proposed by the late Prime 
Minister for Ireland. They are anxious 
to see a separate Administration for 
Scotland. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] That, at 
any rate, is my opinion, and I believe 
the Motion of my hon. Friend will have 
a valuable effect in educating this House 
to a knowledge of what is undoubtedly 
the growing feeling of the people of Scot- 
land. I am speaking of that which I 
know; and I venture to say that at the 
next General Election the question of 
Home Rule for Scotland will be a test 
question. [ Cries of “*No!”]) You may 
agree with the proposition or not; but [ 
think it is desirable that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in this House should know 
what the state of public opinion in Scot- 
land is upon the subject. 1 miy say, fur- 
ther, that another reason which has led 
a large number of the people of Scotland, 
and which is leading them now to view 
favourably a proposal for Scotland simi- 
lar to that whic the late Prime Minis- 
ter made with regard to Ireland, is this 
—that it appears to them the adop- 
tion of such a system in regard to other 
portions of the United Kingdom would 
immensely facilitate the workin of the 
Irish scheme. One of the objections 
which have been urged against the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
nee for Mid Lothian for Ireland 
wo never be urged against any pro- 
1 for giving Hane Rule to Scotland. 

hen the right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward his Irish measure, it was 
strongly objected that it would divide 
the United Kingdom and lead to a vir- 
tual breaking up of the Union, and it 
was boldly asserted that that was the 
idea which prevailed in the minds of the 
Irish Members, No such assertion can 
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be made with regard to Scotland, and 
Scotland has as fair a claim for Home 
Rule as could be made for Ireland. 
The Scottish people are rapidly adopt- 
ing the opinion that next to nothing 
will be done for Scotland in the shape 
of legislation until she receives some 
such measure of Home Rule as that 
which has been proposed for Ireland. 
Although the idea appears to be re- 
garded somewhat contemptuously, it 
is an undoubted fact that within a 
recent period the question of Home 
Rule has come to the front in Scotland, 
and that there is now a genuine Home 
Rule movement there. Therefore, I think 
my hon. Friend, in submitting a proposi- 
tion to the House which will facilitate the 
consideration of the question, is deserv- 
ing of the thanks of the House, and I 
hope that, at any rate, the step my hon. 
Friend has taken will have the effect of 
convincing the House that the subject is 
one which is engaging the attention 
of the people of Scotland., The Scot- 
tish people know, at the present moment, 
that they are overtaxed, and that the ques- 
tions which are of primary interest to Scot- 
land are receiving a verysmall amount of 
legislative attention. My hon. Friend has 
told hon. Members that there is a super- 
stition in connection with Scottish legis- 
lation in this House. That the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland are always able to 
get what they want the moment they 
make up their minds what it is to be. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible always to 
ensure unanimity, and, owing to the 
paucity of legislation, and the scant 
attention otherwise which Scotland re- 
ceived at the hands of Parliament under 
existing arrangements, there is a strong 
feeling rapidly developing itself in that 
country in favour of Home Rule. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I rise to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member (Sir George Camp- 
bell); but, in doing so, I must express 
some surprise and sense of disappoint- 
ment. I felt very much disappointed 
with the speech of the hon. Member. 
When I saw his Amendment on the 
Paper, I thought that he intended to pro- 
pon a large and comprehensive scheme; 

ut in his speech he so whittled down 
the scope and area of the Motion that if 
he had gone on much further we should 
have required a powerful microscope to 
find out the part of the United King- 
dom to which it was to apply. Not 
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only was the area the Motion was to 
cover diminished by the hon. Member, 
but the power of the local self-govern- 
ment he proposed was so diminished that 
it seemed to me it would amount to 
nothing before he had done. It has 
always been the wish of the Party to 
which I have the honour to belong to 
relieve this House of many of its multi- 
farious duties, and I support the Motion 
of the hon. Member, because I think 
it should be the policy of that Party to 
support every Motion going in that 
direction. We should do so not only 
for the sake of the country that we 
represent, but also for our own sakes 
individually ; because we have to sit up 
here night after night as men who at- 
tend diligently to the Parliamentary 
work which they have in hand. We 
are obliged to sit up here night after 
night until a very late hour in order to 
get Irish Business passed—in order, in- 
deed. to get Irish Business considered, 
and to aid and assist that Government 
in passing the Estimates which are 
necessary to carry on the Irish Govern- 
ment. Notonly is it necessary that we 
should stay here until a very late hour 
at night to attend to Irish Business, but 
it very often happens that we sit up here 
late in crder to pass Radical measures 
when the pronounced Radicals them- 
selves are at home sleeping in their 
beds. Nay, we have often sat up here 
night after night to oblige Scotch Mem- 
bers, in order to pass Scotch Business, 
when many Liberal Scotch Members are 
at home and asleep. We, I hold, are 
the only true Liberal or Radical self- 
sacrificing Members of this House. We 
have sacrificed our own comfort in this 
Parliament for the sake of advancing 
the Business of Irish, Scotch, and Eng- 
lish Radicals. I think, therefore, there 
is very good reason why we should wish 
to see the Business of this House dis- 
tributed in such a way that it would be 
unnecessary for us to perform these self- 
sacrificing duties. But, Sir, I would 
take a higher ground than that. Per- 
sonally, 1 have a great regard for this 
Parliament. I believe no man who has 
studied the history of this Parliament, 
the great amount of work it has accom- 
plished, its struggles for liberty, its 
splendid machinery, but must have a 
high regard for it. Anything that 
would restore to it its ancient efficiency 
would certainly have the support of the 
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Party to which I belong. In that spirit, 
Sir, I support this Motion. This Par- 
liament is a model which has been fol- 
lowed by all the Parliaments of every 
free people in the world. All the Par- 
liaments of your Colonies have been 
modelled after the fashion of the Par- 
liament of this country, and the old 
countries of Europe, when they have 
changed their institutions, have fol- 
lowed the example of this Parliament. 
The great American Republic, when it 
won its freedom, looked to this Parlia- 
ment as the model for its institutions; 
and when I take all these things into 
account, my respect for this institution 
is increased, and my desire for its effi- 
ciency is also multiplied. We have 
heard a great deal during the past few 
days about obstruction to Business— 
about the difficulty of reaching the busi- 
ness stage of this Parliament. But what 
is the real reason for the delay which 
occurs? Why it is the great tendency 
that the world is showing for more talk. 
It is not this House alone that is ham- 
pered by that tendency. If the labours 
and the work of other governmental 
institutions in Europe and America are 
studied by Members of this House, they 
will find that it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and with daily-increasing diffi- 
culty, that the several Governments of 
these countries are able to carry out their 
business, except where their power is 
limited. Why, Sir, I was speaking to a 
gentleman last year who occupied at one 
time the Office of Prime Minister in the 
Government of Nova Scotia, and was at 
the same time Attorney General, and he 
told me a most extraordinary story. It 
was this—his Parliament consists of 28 
Members, and there is connected with it 
a House of Lords which numbers, I 
think, 12 Members. Well, there was a 
most important matter before this very 
extraordinary House of Commons, con- 
sisting of 28 Members, and they debated 
the subject for two days and two nights, 
through Sunday morning and into the 
middle of the Sunday, and when the 
debate was concluded the Speaker put 
the Question. One Member of the 
House got up and protested against that 
course, stating that as it was Sunday 
Parliament could pass‘no law; but the 
Prime Minister rose and said that the 
Bill should be passed, and then if the 
question as to its legality were brought 
before him as Attorney General, he 
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would decide it. Now, is it not extra- 
ordinary that in this small Parliament 
of Nova Scotia, consisting of only some 
28 Members, a debate should have gone 
on for such a length of time? But does 
it not teach us a lesson? Does not the 
story carry its moral, and ought it not to 
teach hon. Members the necessity of 
agreeing to some such Motion as that of 
the hon. Member’s (Sir George Camp- 
bell)? At all events, it proves my propo- 
sition that the tendency of the world is 
towards more talk, and that, therefore, 
the Members of this Legislature ought 
not to complain of the talk which goes 
on here. We have heard to-night a 
good deal about Scotch Home Rule. I 
wish the Members who represent Scot- 
land would only show their earnest 
desire for Home Rule. From the Front 
Bench opposite last year it was held out 
to them yy the late Prime Minister (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), that if the Scotch 
people would only indicate their desire 
for Home Rule, this Parliament and the 
people of this Kingdom would begin to 
consider the question. But whilst these 
differences exist amongst the Scotch 
people—[‘‘No, no!” ]—well, I mean 
the differences refe to by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
and those differences exhibited in this 
House this evening—whilst they exist 
the Scotch people will never come within 
a long distance of Home Rule. When 
Scotland asks for it, Scotland will have 
the support of hon. Members from Ire- 
land. But a more serious question arises 
than Scotch Home Rule, and that is 
English Home Rule. For some time 
past I have been going up and down this 
country, and I have observed a growing 
desire on the part of Englishmen to see 
their business attended to in the House 
of Commons. The desire for English 
Home Rule is growing gradually, but 
surely, and that desire can only be 
gratified by this House agreeing to some 
measure of a larger and more compre- 
hensive character than that proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman to-night. I began 
my observations by saying that it was 
the desire of the Party with which I act 
to see the labours of this House properly 
divided. I believe that it will soon be 
the aim and object of Members repre- 
senting all parts of the United Kingdom 
to bring about that division of labour 
which will enable this House to continue 
the career which has been so glorious in 
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the and which, I believe, will be 
glorious in the future. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I do not know that many words are 
required from me or from the Govern- 
ment on this occasion. I cannot agree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) that the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) is 
well advised in bringing this Motion on. 
He can hardly have supposed himself 
that it could or would receive serious 
discussion on such an occasion, and the 
speech in which he advocated his pro- 
posal was certainly not of the kind to 
induce the House of Commons seriously 
to consider it. What object he can have 
gained I dv not know. Whether he 
thinks—to use his-own poetic phrase— 
he has well manured the ground by what 
he has said, I do not know, but I cer- 
tainly think that, on consideration, he 
will agree with me that to expect this 
House seriously to consider at 12 o’clock 
at night on the 13th day of the Address 
the re-establishment of the Heptarchy 
in this Kingdom is to expect a great 
deal too much. Sir, the system that the 
hon. Gentleman wants to destroy has 
been, so far as England and Scotland 
are concerned, in operation to the general 
contentment of all parties, for 180 years ; 
and, so far as Great Britain and Ireland 
are concerned, for the past 80 years. 
[Several Irish Members: Content- 
ment! Oh, oh!] I grant that during 
the last few years the pressure of busi- 
ness in this House has become so great 
that all Governments from whatever 
side of the House they are drawn, and 
all Parties on whichever side of the 
House they sit, have turned their minds 
to devising some plan by which their 
labours can be diminished, but the hon. 
Gentleman himself in laying his scheme 
before us has not explained in the smallest 
degree what subjects these Bodies that 
he is going to establish are going to 
deal with, nor does he explain to us 
how the labours of Parliament are going 
to be relieved by the adoption of his 
proposal; and surely before the hon. 
Gentleman destroys a system of such 
antiquity, and which has been for so 
long the admiration of the world, he 
ought at all events to see whether the 
temporary evil we have suffered from for 
the past few years cannot be in some 
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degree remedied, and will not be to a 
certain extent mitigated by the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
announced that they intend to propose. 
Now there are in all four Measures 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech which 
have either some direct bearing upon 
the government of Scotland, or some 
direct relation to the relief of the pressure 
of business in the House. To begin with, 
there is the Bill for altering the position 
of the Scotch Secretary. Then there are 
the new Rules of Procedure. [A laugh. } 
I heard some hon. Member opposite 
laugh. At all events, I would suggest to 
him and his friends that probably the 
new Rules will be found not inadequate 
to meet the particular evil which the 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke particu- 
larly alluded to—an undue flux of talk, 
which he seems to think is a disease 
that attacks all modern Representative 
Institutions. Then there is the Local 
Government Bill, and finally, there is 
the Measure by which it is proposed to 
amend the system by which Private 
Bill Legislation is at present conducted. 
At least three of these Measures are 
directly cencerned with remedying the 
evils to which the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir G. Campbell) called attention. So 
far as one could gather from the 
discursive and sometimes inaudible re- 
marks tho hon. Gentleman offered us, 
these measures are far more calculated 
to carry out the object he has in view 
than the proposal he himself submits. I 
admit that in criticizing his plan I am 
under the difficulty that I do not under- 
stand exactly what it is. I believe he 
proposes to hand over the affairs of Scot- 
land to a Scotch Local Assembly, but 
that is only a small fractional part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme. He also wants 
to give Home Rule to London; he also 
wants to give Home Rule to Wales— 
[An hon. Memprr : And to Yorkshire !] 
—an hon. Member suggests that he 
would also give Home ule to York- 
shire, and I certainly would put in a 
plea for Cornwall, which differs in the 
origin aud character of its population 
from the rest of the United Kingdom 
quite as much as those parts to which 
the hon. Member alluded. But the 
hon. Gentleman who has thus carved 
out his native country into these frac- 
tional divisions has not told us what these 
fractional divisions are to deal with when 
carved out, what these Local Legisla- 
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tures are to lo when created. Are they 
to deal with purely local parochial mat- 
ters in a purely local parochial manner, 
or are they to deal with those larger ques- 
tions of policy to which we in this House 
are accustomed to ap ly ourselves ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): They will deal with the 
special affairs of Scotland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But what are 
the special affairs of Scotland? What 
are the special affairs of Wales, what 
are the special affairs of London, what 
are the special affairs of Yorkshire, of 
Cornwall ? That is precisely what I want 
to know. Are they only strictly speak- 
ing local affairs or are they larger affairs 
of policy? If they are strictly local 
affairs then I think the demand the hon. 
Gentleman has made will be adequately 
met by the Local Government Bill the 
Government mean to bring forward, but 
if they are the larger questions of policy, 
such, for instance, as the Church of the 
land—[ Sir Grorce Campsett: * Hear, 
hear!”] Then the hon. Gentleman 
seriously comes down to this House and 
asks us in all gravity to pass a series of 
Measures by which London is to decide 
whether it is to have a National Church 
for itself or not, whether it is to have a 
separate Land Act for itself or not, or 
what the position of its landlords is to 
be. He asks this historic Assembly to 
consider seriously so wild and insane a 
proposal as that. The hon. Gentleman 
will forgive me for saying that the com- 
mentary he has just made by way of 
interruption to my speech is clearly a 
reason why we should entirely refrain 
from any further serious consideration 
to the proposal he has made. If there 
were no other reason for the advice I 
now give the House, I should find a 
reason for it in a sentence that fell from 
the hon. Gentleman himself. He in- 
formed us with that naive candour pecu- 
liar to himself that if his Amendment 
were passed it would bind no one who 
voted for it to any particular Measure. 
Well, I believe this House will refrain 
from passing an abstract Resolution 
which binds no one who votes for it to 
anything in particular. I do not know 
what the hon. Gentleman thinks, but I 
am sure the House will agree with me 
that anything so venerable as the Con- 
stitution of this country ought not to 
be tampered with in a light spirit— 
that if we approach it to introduce 
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changes, we should do so seriously 
with our proposals carefully considered, 
with the details of our proposals care- 
fully marked out, oak with all the 
difficulties which must ensue from a 
large change carefully weighed and 
balanced. The hon. Gentleman has 
done none of these things. We do not 
know from him what the relation is to 
be between these Local Bodies and the 
Imperial Parliament or how the powers 
of the Local Bodies are to be limited. 
When we are told that the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman will bind no one 
who votes for it to any particular Mea- 
sure, I think I have given sufficient 
reason to the House why, at this stage 
of our proceedings, we need no longer 
consider the proposal which the hon. 
Gentleman, in this somewhat incoherent 
form, has laid before the House. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 
[ Loud cries of * Divide!” |}: I am 
afraid it is rather early in the Session 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite to —— 
this species of discourtesy. sides, 
this is a Scotch question, and interrup- 
tion of this kind is rarely practised on 
such occasions. I was a good deal struck 
by the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
also surprised at the heat he infused into 
the discussion. [ ‘No, no!” ] Yes, 
it is undoubtedly evidence of a heated 
frame of mind to describe a proposal 
brought forward by so modest and 
moderate a Member as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) as an ‘‘ insane ”’ pro- 
posal. I am rather afraid that these 
epithets are too strong so early in the 
Session. If such insinuations are in- 
dulged in I very much fear that the pro- 
gress we shall make with legislation will 
not be very great. Now, this Amend- 
ment is not one that should excite the 
ire of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It really should not ruffle the feathers 
of the Minister for Scotland to suggest 
that his native land should have given 
to it a special opportunity for perform- 
ing those functions which, by the com- 
mon consent of those who have studied 
the history of Scotland, Scotchmen have 
from time to time evinced a special apti- 
tude to discharge. The words of the 
Amendment, I think, claim for them- 
selves a peculiar style of obeisance 
which should have calmed the wrath of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The second 
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word of the Amendment is “ humbly.” 
Its phrases are thoroughly Parliamen- 
tary, and when we see before us an 
Amendment couched in such language 
as that we are compelled to draw a com- 
parison between it and the speech of 
the Representative of the Government, 
largely to the advaatage of the former. 
The Amendment read— 

“ But humbly to submit to Her Majesty that 
the affairs of the Realm have outgrown the ca- 
pacity of this House.’’ 

Cries of “Divide!” ] There is one 

inherent capacity in the House still, 
and that is the. capacity of English 
Members to continually cry ‘ Divide,” 
in order to interrupt hon. Gentlemen 
who do not agree with them in politics 
when they are endeavouring to state 
their views. The Amendment goes on 
to say— 
‘and humbly to pray of Her Majesty to invite 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to consider and submit 
to Parliament measures whereby great part of 
the special affairs of Scotland and of other parts 
of Great Britain may be relegated to bodies re- 
presenting the several parts of the Kingdom, 
- the excessive burden on this House may be 
reneved. 


The right hon. Gentleman asked whe- 
ther the Mover of the Amendment would 
allow these delegated bodies to have 
cognizance of such matters as Church 
affairs. I say ‘‘Why not?” The 
Scotch people already have special legis- 
lation on that subject. In this House 
we have had instances of it. I remem- 
ber a whole Wednesday being devoted 
to the discussion of the Scotch Church 
by Scotch Members. I remember the 
day particularly because it was the 
day of our National festival. The 
whole of last St. Patrick’s Day was 
occupied with the Question of the 
Church of Scotland in this House, and 
I do not think it too much to say in 
the spirit of this Amendment that we 
should delegate legislation on such a 
subject as that from this House—and i 
am speaking'in an imperial and not in 
a local sense—to the Scotch Members. 
It is for the Scotch Members to say 
whether they should or should not main- 
tain their Kirk as a State Institution. 
As I say, the subject was discussed 
here, and occupied the whole of a Wed- 
nesday sitting; but nothing came of it, 
and I do not think it is pressing the 
argument too far to say that the subject 
might have been as profitably discussed 
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by a Scotch Assembly in Edinburgh as 
it was in the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster. The right hon. Gentle- 
man objects to our entering into the dis- 
cussion of an Amendment of this kind 
at 120’clock at night; but I would say, 
with all respect to the House, that we 
have often addressed ourselves to more 
trivial matters than are contained in this 
Amendment long after 12 o’clock at 
night. The right hon. Gentleman says, 
further, forsooth, that, seeing that 
England and Scotland have carried on 
the existing arrangement for 180 years, 
therefore it is absurd to disturb it at 
the present time. There it is: the old 
policy of the Tory Party—stupid stag- 
nation. Because a thing has existed for 
some length of time, it must remain for 
ever. That is the motto of the Tory 
Party. The Legislative Union between 
England and Scotland has existed for 
180 years, therefore, it must not only be 
maintained, but sustained in every par- 
ticular, and cannot be at all modified. 
But let the right hon. Gentleman who 
argues thus, just for a moment recollect 
that, though the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland has existed for 180 
years, really, in this House, you have 

iven Scotland Home Rule all the time. 

n great Scotch Questions, you always 
consult the Scotch Members. You do 
not divide them into two—you take 
both sides into your consultation. You 
examine, as far as possible, into what 
are their views on matters which are to 
come forward for legislation. That 

ractice has existed for 180 years; and 
it appears to me that the Amendment of 
the — Member (Sir George Campbell) 
really means no more than to continue 
it. The hon. Gentleman proposes that 
you should give that practice which has so 
long existed in your Constitution a more 
formal methodical recognition by delega- 
ting primarily to the Scotch people cer- 
tain Scotch Business which they couldas 
sensibly, as effectually, and as practically 
transact in Scotland as you can transact 
it here. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber was also met by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with the announcement that 
there were four Measures adumbrated 
or foreshadowed in the Queen’s Speech, 
which remotely, or intimately, or ma- 
terially, one way or another, affects 
Scotland, or, if not Scotland, the United 
Kingdom. I believe I am fairly para- 
phrasing the remarks of the right hon. 
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Gentleman. Itis because four measures 
are foreshadowed in the Queen’s Speech 
that the people of Scotland are not to 
raise their voice, and they are not to 
approach Parliament on this question. I 
think, Sir, that is a very broad argu- 
ment. If it were to be maintained, the 
result would be that a Ministry with a 
barren policy—any Ministry who felt 
their own incapacity—might come down 
to the House with a programme charged 
with four adumbrated measures that 
could never come into the domains of 
practical legislation. We have here, 
Sir, the whole argument which from 
time to time is put forward, not only in 
this case, but against us. I will not 
refer, in this debate, to the arguments 
advanced a few nights ago; but I say 
that this seems to be the stock-in-trade 
argument of hon. Gentlemen oppositeand 
when once raised on the Treasury Bench 
it is re-echoed in melancholy monotony 
which seems to indicate the barrenness 
of intellect and argument for which 
the Tory Party is conspicuous. The 
argument opposed to the demand for 
Home Rule for Ireland and Scotland is 
the same always—‘‘ Will you re-establish 
the Heptarchy?”” Why not? I say 
that if it suits the people of Great 
Britain we should re-establish it. After 
all, what is a system of local govern- 
ment but a modern translation of the 
Heptarchy? I doubt very much whe- 
ther hon. Members opposite who so 
glibly use this argument in order to 
discredit the appeals made for this legis- 
lation, thoroughly understand how far 
it takes them—[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—because 
if they do, and the peculiar circumstances 
of Scotland and Wales require peculiar 
treatment in this House, or a special de- 
legation of powers, why do they deny it to 
them ? Let us take a practical issue, and 
suppose a deputation of Welshmen or 
Highlanders who could only speak 
their native tongue were to: come as a 
deputation to the Ministry; and sup- 
pose for a moment that the right hon. 
Gentleman who represents the Scotch 
Department in this House, and who has 
spioan to-night with such an air of 
self-confidence as much as to say— 
‘*When I ope my mouth let no dog 
bark——”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the at- 
tention of the House to the continued ir- 
relevance on the part of the hon. Member, 
and direct him to discontinue his speech. 
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Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
agree, Sir, with one statement, and 
with one only, which has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland (Mr. A. J. Balfour)— 
namely, that the present is not the time 
for discussing so important a subject as 
a measure of Home Rule for Scotland ; 
and I will go farther and say that this 
is hardly the occasion on which it ought 
to be discussed. This is a Motion which 
proposes that a great part of the affairs 
of Scotland should be relegated to a 
Scotch Parliament. It does not say 
what part; so that a more indefinite 
Motion could hardly be brought before 
us; but, at the same time, I warn the 
right hon. Gentleman that in demolish- 
ing the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) he 
has by no means silenced or got rid of 
the question of Home Rule for Scotland. 
I believe that I am interpreting the 
sentiments of the Scotch Members when I 
say that on the present occasion is not 
one on which this subject can be ade- 
quately discussed. and [ do not myself 
intend to disouss it this evening; but 
for the information of the right hon. 
Gentleman I wish to say that the ques- 
tion of Home Rule is one which has 
been attracting the very serious con- 
sideration of the people of Scotland. I 
have never in my lifetime known a 
political question that has advanced with 
such rapid strides as this hasdone. I 
am met by my own constituents with this 
argument—that if what I say with regard 
to Ireland is true, it is still more true 
with regard to Scotland. As far as my 
constituents are concerned, the general 
body of them have said that they felt the 
time had come when a measure of Home 
Rule for Scotland should be passed—a 
measure which would give to Scotland a 
Legislative Assembly of its own, which 
should have control of the Executive. 
Since the introduction of the Bill of the 
late Government, I have met many con- 
stituencies in various parts of Scotland— 
in Edinburgh, Galashiels, and Dundee, 
where enthusiastic meetings have been 
held, in which resolutions in favour of a 
measure of this kind have been unani- 
mously passed. We do not mean by 
Home Rule for Scotland, anything that 
would diminish or destroy the Imperial 
Union of the two countries. So far as 
Imperial affairs are concerned the Union 
between Scotland and England has been, 
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as the right hon. Gentleman had said, an 
unqualified success; but so far as legi 
lation specifically affecting Scotland is 
concerned, it is the opinion of the 
Scottish people that its success has not 
not been unqualified. It is the opinion 
that the special business of Scotland has 
been neglected and that itis now largely 
in arrear. I make these observations, 
Sir, in order to warn the right hon. 
Gentleman not to imagine that this 
question has died. He will hear of it 
again, and under circumstances which I 
hope will afford a more favourable 
opportunity for discussion. 

m GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Sir, I brought forward this 
Motion at a late hour with the assent of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite solely 
with the view of saving the time of the 
House. I merely wished to give notice 
that this question is one which hon. 
Members for Scotland regard as serious 
and one which is coming to the front, as 
well as to elicit the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land upon it, of which the people of 
Scotland will now be able to judge. 
Having done so, I will now ask per- 
mission to withdraw my Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 

METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL (No. 2 BILL). 

On Motion of Mr. Octavius Morgan, Bill to 

amend the Metropolis Management Acts, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Octavius Mor- 


gan, Mr. Gilliat, and Mr. Kimber. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 166.] 
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COMPENSATION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill to 
provide compensation to the occupiers of Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens for crops left in the 
ground at the end of their tenancies, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. 
Finch-Hatton, Sir Henry Selwin-lbbetson, Mr. 
Gurdon, Viscount Curzon, Sir Savile Crossley, 
and Mr. Norton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 167.] 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.]J—Pvustic Buis—First Reading— 
a Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) * 
22). 
Second Reading—Glebe Lands (16). 


GLEBE LANDS BILL.—(No. 16.) 
(Th: Viscount Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—( The Viscount Cross.) 


Tue Eart or POWIS objected to the 
individual trustees, as involving expense 
and trouble of renewal. He did not see 
why property now held by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty should not continue vested in 
them when re-invested, though the sale 
might be conducted by the Land Com- 
missioners. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of offering 
any opposition to the second reading. 
On the contrary, he sympathized with 
the object of the Bill; and he earnestly 
hoped that the Bill would become law, 
as nothing could be worse than the pre- 
sent position of the law respecting glebe 
lands. He, however, took the oppor- 
tunity of reminding his noble Friend 
opposite (Viscount Cross) that, under 
the Act constituting sanitary authorities 
in rural districts, they were authorized 
to appoint a Committee which might ex- 
ercise all the powers of the Board; and 
he doubted whether it would be satis- 
factory or safe that a Committee so ap- 
pointed should be entrusted with the 
carrying out of the provisions of the 
Bill relating to allotments for labourers. 
As for the proposed County Authorities 
to whom the powers given by the 
Bill to Sanitary Authorities were to be 
transferred, he was not sanguine that 
an Act creating new County Autho- 
rities would be passed in this Session 
of Parliament. Even if such an Act 
were passed, he also doubted whether 
a new Central Authority would bea con- 
venient body for exercising the powers to 
be given by the Bill. He did not think 
it would have the local knowledge of the 
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persons to be benefited, which would 
enable it to judge what it was expedient 
and desirable to do in the matter of 
allotments; but perhaps this difficulty 
might be overcome by its delegating 
the duty to local Committees. 

Eart STANHOPE thought the House 
would gladly accept this measure as a 
means of facilitating the sale of glebes. 
At the present moment of extreme agri- 
cultural depression, it was impossible for 
incumbents in many cases either to let, 
or sell their glebes, and all this time 
tithes were much depreciated. His 
noble friend the Secretary of State for 
India had stated, when introducing this 
Bill, that the two chief objects to be 
attained were cheapening of sale, and 
rendering the operation of sale more 
expeditious. As regards the first point, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners under 
the Ecclesiastical Leasing Act had sold 
many glebes since the powers had been 
conferred upon them, and at a low rate 
so far as their own solicitors’ charges 
were concerned ; but he (Earl Stanhope) 
despaired of seeing cheap transfer of 
land so long as the present cumbrous 
and complicated system of conveyancing 
continued. He thought the only remedy, 
which he hoped to see law some day, was 
compulsory registration of land. As re- 
gards speedy and expeditious sales, this 
would depend upon the rules laid down 
(under Clause 13) by the Land Commis- 
sioners. He was glad that the noble 
Viscount had introduced a clause that 
sales only should be sanctioned which 
would be for the future benefit of the 
living; otherwise we should have all 
impecunious parsons selling their glebes 
when we were, he hoped, at the bottom 
of the hill of agricultural depression. 
Believing that this Bill would be a relief 
to the clergy, he earnestly trusted the 
House would accord it a second read- 
ing. 

‘Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
the Bill was another step in the reform 
of the Land Laws, which had been 
mainly promoted by the Conservatives, 
having been initiated by the Settled 
Land Act which the late Earl Cairns 
succeeded in passing when he was in 
Opposition, an Act which enabled the 
owners of entailed estates to deal with 
them, precisely as if they were the 
owners of the fee simple. The Bill 





would remove another disability which 
interfered with the transfer of land, be- 
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cause it would enable the owners of 
glebes to sell as freely as laymen could 
sell. If the edifice of Land Law Reform 
should be crowned by the passing of the 
measure to be introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack (Lord 
Halsbury), to enable all lands to be 
transferred cheaply, readily, and quickly, 
not only would the difficulty pointed out 
by the noble Earl near him (the Earl 
of Stanhope) disappear, but these re- 
forms would remove the popular pre- 
judice which existed in the minds of 
many persons that landlords were inter- 
ested in maintaining an antiquated 
system of land tenure, in order to pre- 
vent the mass of their countrymen from 
having a share in that particular form of 
property from which most of their Lord- 
ships derived their income—the posses- 
sion of land. He (The Earl of Onslow) 
did not think that the Conservative Party 
ever intended that this measure should 
be the only one to remove the alleged 
want ofallotments. When the Conser- 
vative Party was last in Office, the state- 
ment was distinctly made that it was 
intended to embody in a County Govern- 
ment Bill, clauses dealing with the 
provision of allotments for labourers; 
and from the Speech from the Throne, 
it would be seen that it was the 
intention of the Government in the 
present Session to introduce a separ- 
ate Bill dealing with allotments. He 
congratulated the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cross) upon the improvement in 
this Bill, as compared with its Prede- 
cessor introduced in the other House last 
Session. It was proposed in the Bill of 
last Session, that the local authority to 
acquire land and sublet it in allotments 
should be the Board of Guardians; but 
he did not think that it would have been 
wise toentrust to such bodies the delicate 
and difficult duties of landlord to work- 
ing men. The sanitary authority, more- 
over, proposed in the present Bill wasin 
rural districts, only the Board of 
Guardians with another name; but he 
was glad to observe that the noble Vis- 
count had gone a step further, and that 
the powers proposed to be acquired, and 
which were to be exercised by the rural 
or urban sanitary authority, should be 
handed over to the new County Authori- 
ties when elected. At present, he was 
satisfied that there was no body exercising 
authority in the counties which com- 
manded the confidence of the labourers. 
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Although it was possible that the 
Cvunty Authorities of the future would 
not‘ be able collectively to deal with 
local allotments, they would be able to 
depute to local committees the duty of 
inquiring into local circumstances and 
akon provision for allotments. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
there was great anxiety as to the man- 
ner in which the agricultural labourers 
would exercise the vote, in the event of 
a momentous crisis arising. Well, such 
a crisis did arise in connection with the 
separation of the Empire, and the new 
electors had proved that they were not 
less to be trusted than the old. If they 
had trusted the agricultural labourers 
with the vote for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, why should they not be allowed a 
voice in the management of their own 
local affairs? There were, at present, a 
great variety of allotment authorities, 
and he hoped that, either in the Com- 
mittee stage of this Bill, or in the pro- 
posed Allotments Bill, the noble Vis- 
count would see his way to insert some 
provision which would consolidate all 
these bodies, and by which the rules of 
management in each might be assimi- 
lated. He must say, that although the 
Bill would be a very useful one, it 
would have been of much more use if 
it had been introduced a few years ago. 
Indeed, he was convinced that, if a 
forced sale of the glebe lands was to be 
made at the present time, they would 
realize very little more than the auc- 
tioneer’scharges. He trusted, however, 
that if trade increased, agricultural pro- 
sperity and the value of Jand would in- 
- crease also, and that the Clergy would 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered bythe Bill, and that working men 
would invest their savings in allotments. 

THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
his feeling was one of deep regret that 
a Bill similar to this was not introduced 
many years ago, with the general con- 
sent of the clergy ; because, if that had 
been done, the clergy would have been 
spared much of the serious loss and 
diminution of income which, he was 
sorry to say, had lately fallen upon 
them. According to the measure, the 
endowment trustees were to consist of 
the incumbent, the Bishop, and the 
patron; but he could not help thinking 
that among the trustees there ought to 
be one layman or more representing the 
parish, It would be in the true interests 
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of the Church that its property should 
be identified with the parish as much as 
possible ; and he would suggest that the 
additional trustee should be the church- 
warden or some individual not elected 
by the incumbent. It was further pro- 
vided that the securities relating to the 
property dealt with under the Bill 
should be kept by the trustees, and he 
would like to ascertain where the securi- 
ties were to be kept. Their Lordships 
knew how parish records were often 
kept, and it seemed to him that if these 
securities were to be kept in the same 
manner, it was quite possible that some 
of them might be lost. 
Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY : 
I do not rise to oppose the second read- 
ing of this measure in any way; but I 
cannot but be sorry that it should be 
necessary, to enable the Church now to 
part with any of its real a et car 
property which, in the past, has always 
been held to be its substantial property— 
and still more grieved I am at the cause 
which seems to render this step neces- 
sary. It is impossible, however, to 
close one’s eyes to the conviction which 
has been growing that the clergy, the 
holders of these glebe lands, are 
suffering more and more, and that a 
pitch has been reached when it is 
necessary to take legislative action. 
There is,’ however, this consolation in 
thinking about it, that if the sale is 
really made for the benefit of the bene- 
fice, as the Bill tries to provide, it will, 
in the long run, lead to the benefit of 
the whole Church. I will only ask of 
the Government that time enough may 
be given before the Bill goes into Com- 
mittee for its various points to be fully 
discussed, and that communications may 
take place with those who are most deeply 
interested in it. That is most desir- 
able. I may point out that there is not, 
in the Bill, any arrangement for eccle- 
siastical review. It may be said that in 
dealing with this question no ecclesias- 
tical consent is required ; that there is 
none in sales effected bythe Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; but then the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners are themselves so 
familiar with Church affairs and Church 
roperty that no one would wish to intro- 
dues any further ecclesiastical consent. 
Now, however, in the Land Commis- 
sioners, a civil body is proposed, which 
has no connection whatever with the 
Church, so that we shall have a needy 
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incumbent face to face with a civil body, 
unconnected with the Church, and able 
at once to conclude the transaction. I 
entertain some little doubt, whether it 
is possible to combine so entirely the in- 
terests of the buyer and the seller. 
The Land Commissioners are charged to 
sell, if possible, for the good of very 
small buyers; they are equally charged 
to consider the best interests, not of the 
seller himself only, but of his property 
in the future. I doubt whether two such 
interests can be guarded in one hand. 
This is a matter which deserves ample 
consideration. I entertain also some 
doubt as to endowments of so large an 
amount being in the hands of trustees 
liable to perpetual change. It is amere 
A B C trust, and the Bank of England 
does not recognize such a trust. It 
would regard the endowment trustees 
simply as individuals. I think there 
should be a permanent body similar to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or 
those presiding over Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Fund, associated in the trust, for 
there will be frequent applications for 
the appointment of a new trustee, and 
constant trouble and expense would be 
incurred. There are some other tech- 
nical points to which I might refer; but 
they would be better dealt with in Com- 
mittee. This, I hope, will not be 
pressed on in a hurry, but postponed 
until those most deeply concerned have 
had an opportunity of considering the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Tue Bisuop or LICHFIELD said, it 
was laid down that the sale of the glebe 
was to be for the benefit of the living. 
He contended that land, which had 
been the property of the Church for a 
longer period than any property belong- 
ing to their Lordships, ought not to be 
so readily disposed of without a power 
of veto on the part of some ecclesiastical 
authority. He ventured to think that 
the Commissioners would not be the best 
judges as to what would be for the benefit 
of the living, and would therefore sug- 
gest that the Bishop of the diocese should 
have the power not only of expressing his 
opinion, and of exercising a vetoing 
power in regard to these sales of glebes. 
He also said that, under the Bill, the 
Commissioners were obliged to re-invest 
the money in the public funds and cer- 
tain debentures. Now, he knew that a 
great deal was thought of the ‘“ sweet 
simplicity ’” of the Three per Cents; but 
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he should be sorry to see any much 
larger portion of the endowments of the 
Church invested either in the funds or 
in railway stock. He thought it might 
be desirable to re-invest the money in 
land. No doubt, land was at present at 
a very low value, but things in that re- 
spect might hereafter undergo a change, 
and he trusted that they did not all take 
the pessimist view of that matter. It 
might, therefore, be desirable to give 
the Commissioners power to re-invest in 
land. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Camperdown) had suggested that there 
should be some lay representative of 
the Church on the trust. He (the 
Bishop of Lichfield) quite agreed with 
him; and he thought that it was unde- 
sirable that the Bishop should be mixed 
up with this purely business matter. 
Therefore he ought to be out of the trust 
altogether; but only if he had the right 
of veto. He hoped that the noble 
Viscount who had charge of the Bill 
(Viscount Cross) would kindly give his 
attention to those points before the 
House went into Committee on the Bill. 
The provision of allotments for the la- 
bouring poor was, no doubt, an excellent 
object; but, unless the Sanitary Autho- 
rity had power to purchase land from 
some of the other neighbouring land- 
lords, it might appear as if that was a 
measure to provide allotments for the 
labouring poor at the expense of the 
Church, and that glebe lands were the 
corpus vile on which the experiment was 
to be made. He hoped that that would 
not really be the case. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that if 
any additional trustees were to be ap- 
pointed, they should neither be the 
churchwarden of the parish nor any 
person to be chosen by popular election. 
The moment there is any power to be 
wielded it will be fought for, and church- 
wardens are elected by Dissenters as well 
as Churchmen. It would be far better to 
have a fixed body than a fluctuating one ; 
one, for instance, such as the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, would be far better because, at 
every change in a fluctuating body, there 
was some cost incurred, and one of the 
objects of the Bill was to diminish the 
cost of selling glebes. For that reason 
he should be sorry to see the introduction 
into the trust of any one possessing the 
churchwarden character—an arrange- 
ment which would also involve all the 
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inconveniences attending a parochial 
election. 

Tae SEG€RETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, he was 
glad to tind that the principle of the 
Bill had met with universal assent from 
every quarter of the House; and that, 
with very few exceptions, all the objec- 
tions that had been raised only referred 
to points of detail. As to the endow- 
ment trustees, the great object was to 
have a body of trustees who should, at 
all events, be loval; and that, if there 
was a sale, the purchase-money should 
not be placed either in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, but that it should, to a 
certain extent, be localized in the diocese 
as far as possible. Then how were they 
to get a simple body of trustees? It 
had been thought wise to put in the 
Bishop, the patron, and the incumbent ; 
but, after the observations which had 
been made, he would endeavour to see 
if the arrangement could be simplified 
in any way. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord who had last spoken (Lord 
Grimthorpe) in the idea that the sug- 
gestion that a churchwarden should be 
included was open to the objection that 
they must have an election for the pur- 
se It was quite true that the incum- 

ent and the churchwardens might be 
incorporated for that particular purpose ; 
but against the incorporation of the 
trustees in a case of that kind there was 
the objection that, if they became incor- 
porated, they would not be individually 
liable, and it was deemed desirable to 
maintain the individual liability of those 
who had to deal with that particular 
money. He would say, however, that 
the point urged by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Camperdown) might well be 
brought forward in Committee. Turn- 
ing to another point, it was intended by 
the Bill that anything that could really 
be held to be necessary for the conve- 
nience of the person who had the par- 
sonage house should be retained, whe- 
ther it was an outbuilding, a garden, or 
other appurtenance. Next, he agreed 
that the proposed power of the Sanitary 
Authority, so long as it remained, should 
belong to the Sanitary Authority as a 
whole, and not be confined to a com- 
mittee. With regard to the cost of the 
conveyance under the Bill, when the 
Commissioners were satisfied about the 
sale, had received the money, and had 
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given the purchaser a certificate, that 
gave him an absolute title the moment 
he took it to the Land Registry and 
registered it, without the least expense. 
That was a great simplification of the 
conveyance of the land, and it tended to 
cheapness. It was not quite fair to say, 
as the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) had done, that they pro- 
vided no ecclesiastical check on the sale ; 
because the application could not be 
made, in the first instance, to the Land 
Commissioners without notice being 
given, not only to the patron, but also to 
the Bishop. Therefore, the Bishop had 
the power of laying the whole case before 
the Land Commissioners, who would not 
sanction the sale unless they were satis- 
fied that the objections of the Bishop, 
or the patron, were not such as ought 
to prevent it. The‘right rev. Prelate 


| (the Bishop of Lichfield) had suggested 


that the purchase-money should be re- 
invested in land; but as the object of the 
Bill was to facilitate the sale of those 
glebe lands, he did not think it would 
be well that the purchase-money should 
be re-invested in other land. What 
had happened in the case of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ? They had 
sold Church lands to the amount of 
£2,000,000. By Act of Parliament, 
they were absolutely bound to re-invest 
in land; but they had never made up 
their minds to buy the land. That he 
wanted to avoid; and, therefore, he 
objected to giving any power by that 
Bill to re-invest in land. By the Bill 
they allowed the money to be invested 
only in Government securities, or in 
railway stocks, under certain specified 
conditions, which afforded ample gua- 
rantees for its safety. With regard to 
the safety of the documents which were 
to represent the money invested in these 
new securities, that money could only 
be invested, and if the certificate were 
lost twenty times over it would not affect 
the securities, as it would only be neces- 
sary to go to the Bank of England, or to 
the Railway Company, as the case 
might be, to get the certificate renewed. 
He had been asked not to take the Com- 
mittee on the Bill for some time, in 
order that it might be read and con- 
sidered in the country by all who were 
interested in the matter. That he 
thought was a very reasonable request, 
and if it would meet the conveni- 
ence of their Lordships he would fix 
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the Committee stage for that day fort- 
night. 

Tae Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, that the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers were not bound to re-invest in land. 
They had a discretion to retain a con- 
siderable sum of money in stock, and 
though a large portion of the £2,000,000 
which had been referred to so remained, 
yet a third at least had been invested in 
ground rents, tithe rent-charge, and the 
like. 

Viscount CROSS said it might be as 
the most rev. Primate had said ; but, at 
the same time, as regarded the Com- 
missioners’ obligation, he felt bound to 
adhere to his previous statements on the 
point. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 1st of 
March next. 


POLICE ACTS (IRELAND)—THE COR- 
PORATION OF LIMERICK — EXTRA 
POLICE. 


QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Dvuxe or ST. ALBANS: I 
beg to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
What is the present position of the claim 
against the Corporation of Limerick for 
extra police; whether it can be legally 
enforced ; if so, why this has not been 
done; and, if part or all of such claim 
has been relinquished by the Govern- 
ment, on whom this payment will fall ; 
also to ask whether it is true, as reported 
in the newspapers, that the Corporation 
of Limerick has recently repudiated its 
liability to contribute to the repayment 
of the money advanced out of the Public 
finances for the purposes of the district 
lunatic asylum? I desire to point out 
that this is an old story, but I trust your 
Lordships will not consider that I 
have unduly trespassed on your atten- 
tion in the Question which stands in my 
name. I have no wish to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government in their very 
difficult task of governing Ireland in 
bringing this matter forward. The cir- 
cumstances to which my Question refers 
occurred during the Viceroyalty of the 
noble Ear! (Earl Spencer) and not durin 
the Administration of the noble Ear 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) or of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen). I have no 
desire of seeming to censure the noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) for his conduct of 
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I suppose the noble Earl must be held 
responsible, but I think that what is 
known of this matter your Lordships 
will agree that it is a state of affairs 
eminently unsatisfactory. The cost of 
extra police was resisted by the Limerick 
a during the Viceroyalty of 
Earl Spencer ; the question dragged on 
during that of Earl Carnarvon and Earl 
of Aberdeen, and is still unsettled unless 
the Government has decided to aban- 
don their claim. A contumacious Cor- 
poration had during this long time 
flouted the power of the Executive and 
the authority of the Courts of law, 
because I believe this claim has received 
the sanction of the Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland. The facts were these—At the 
Summer Assizes of 1882, at the Spring 
of 1883, and Summer of 1883, the Judges 
of Assize fiated three several present- 
ments for the cost of extra police to be 
raised off the city of Limerick, and 
amounting in the whole to £1,450 3s. 3d. 
The Corporation of Limerick, on whom 
had developed the fiscal powers of the 
Grand Jury, were bound peremptorily 
to raise that amount, but refused to do 
so. Proceedings were instituted in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench by the Attorney 
General to compel them to do so. On 
the 14th of May, 1884, the Queen’s 
Bench made an absolute order for a 
mandamus commanding the Mayor and 
Corporation to raise and pay over the 
amount. The Corporation met and re- 
solved— 

‘** That this Council declines to comply with 
the mandamus, inasmuch as the Council are of 
opinion that the tax is unjust and tyrannical, 
and if now imposed illegal.’’ 

The return of the writ of mandamus 
was a copy of this resolution. At the 
Spring Assizes of 1884 the Judges fiated 
a further presentment for an additional 
sum of £466 4s., and on July 4, 1884, a 
second mandamus was obtained to compel 
payment of that amount. The Corpora- 
tion, however, again refused and made a 
similar resolution and return. No further 
steps appeared to have been taken. The 
effect of this action on the part of the 
Limerick Corporation, and that no steps 
had been taken to follow up the manda- 
mus—which, 1 am afraid, was fhe object 
desired—had brought the Government 
into contempt in Ireland. There could 
be no greater misfortune in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a country than 
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that a Local Authority should be able to 
set at defiance the legal power of the 
Crown and jurisprudence of a country. 
I suppose it is a just claim, and, there- 
fore, machinery should exist to enforce 
it, otherwise the only thing which sur- 

rises one is that any locality in Ireland 
oe aid this extra police tax. As re- 
gards the latter part of my Question, it 
is founded on a statement in the Irish 
intelligence of Zhe 7imes to the effect 
that— 

“ The Limerick Corporation having been suc- 
cessful so far in their persistent refusal to pay 
the Government demands for a portion of the 
costs of extra police drafted into the city during 
the land agitation, adopted to-day a similar 
course of opposition with regard to the claim of 
the Governors of the Limerick District Lunatic 
Asylum. The Town Council for some years 
past have been petitioning the Lord Lieutenant 
for the time being for representation on the 
Asylum Board on the ground that large sums 
of money for the cost of the city patients are 
voted annually by the Corporation, and that 
the latter, through not having the power to 
appoint Governors, have no control over the 
expenditure of the institution. Acting on the 
statements put forward, the Mayor and his 
successors in office were oer ex officio 
Governors, and some members of the Town 
Council were from time to time appointed 
Governors by the Viceroy. ‘his, however, did 
not satisfy the Nationalist Members, who con- 
sider that the Corporation should be repre- 
sented directly by members selected from the 
‘Town Council in virtue of their office, and as 
representing the city taxpayers. To-day it was 

roposed, and unanimously, that the 

orporation should refuse to grant any more 
money towards the support of the asylum until 
the Lord Lieutenant granted the Town Council 
a representation on the Board of Governors.” 
Under these circumstances, I should 
like to ask Her Majesty’s Government to 
say on whom the burdens the Limerick 
Corporation refused to bear would fall in 
the event of the victory remaining with 
the Corporation? Will it fall upon the 
broad sbvuhders of the British taxpayer, 
which seem to me to be both unjust 
and undesirable? I should also like to 
ask what the Government propose to do 
in the future to compel the Corporation 
of Limerick to meet their liabilities. If 
such a state of things as the present is 
to be tolerated, it seems to me that 
Government could not be said to exist in 
Limerick, and would retain its title, 
conferred by the late Earl of Beacons- 
field, as the worst and weakest Executive 
in the world. 

Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, he had paused before 
rising, because he thought that perhaps 
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the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) would feel 
it his duty to reply to the noble Duke 
(the Duke of St. Albans). It was true 
that this was an ancient matter, the cir- 
cumstances to which allusion was made 
having occurred between the years 1882 
and 1884. The noble Duke had cor- 
rectly stated what had taken place; but 
he asked what was the present position 
of matters, and what were the present 
powers of the Government with refer- 
ence to the recovery of the tax for extra 
police, and which, undoubtedly, was still 
owing by the Corporation of Limerick ? 
In reply, he (Earl Cadogan) might 
state that in December, 1884, the then 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
explained in the House of Commons 
that the only further legal procedure 
open to the Government was to apply to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for an order 
for the committal to prison of the de- 
faulting members of the Limerick Cor- 
poration—an extreme proceeding that it 
was not then considered desirable to 
adopt. He (Earl Cadogan) was afraid 
that it was not more desirable now than 
it was then; but he might inform his 
noble Friend that the claim on the Town 
Council had not been formally relin- 
quished by the Government; and that 
in the meantime the expenses of these 
extra police had been charged to the 
Constabulary Vote. The debt had not 
been increased for some time past, inas- 
much as the proclamation under which 
the extra pulice were required had ex- 
pired some 18 or 19 months ago. With 
reference to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the refusal of the Corporation to 

resent payment towards the district 
unatic asylum, the facts were these— 
The Corporation had demanded on behalf 
of the ratepayers of Limerick a larger 
representation of the City of Limeriok 
on the Board of Governors of the asylum 
than they now possessed, and they had 
adopted a resolution declining to present 
the maintenance of the asylum unlese 
the demand was complied with. The 
Government, however, felt that the Cor- 
poration had no ground for making their 
demand, as an analysis of the list of the 
Board of Governors of the asylum 
showed that the city ratepayers—as dis- 
tinguished from the county ratepayers— 
were already amply—if not unduly—re- 
presented, having regard to the popula- 
tion and valuation of the city and county 
respectively. Should the Corporation 
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persist in their refusal to make the pre- 
sentment, there was an express statu- 
tory provision under which the Judge of 
Assize could make an order for the levy- 
ing of the necessary rate, and which will 
have the force of a presentment. With 
regard to the apprehension of the noble 
Duke as to the money having been ad- 
vanced out of the public finances, there 
had been no such advance. It is not 
a matter of ‘‘repayment of money ad- 
vanced out of public finances,” but en- 
tirely one of local finance; the old sys- 
tem of Treasury advances for the main- 
tenance of asylums having been given 


up. 

, SPENCER said, he thought it 
was his duty to make some observations 
on the question which had been put by 
his noble Friend (the Duke of St. 
Alban’s), and the answer which had 
been given on the part of the Govern- 
ment by the noble Earl opposite the 
Lord Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan). It 
was quite true. that this unfortunate, 
and, he thought, disastrous incident oc- 
eurred during the timo that he (Earl 
Spencer) was Lord Lieutenant. He 
did not wish to trouble their Lordships 
by going over all the facts of the case. 
It was a very long and a very compli- 
cated history, and it would only cause 
weariness to their Lordships if he were 
to go through every stage of the pro- 
ceedings. All he would say was this— 
that in consequence of the disturbed 
state of Limerick in 1882, when he ar- 
rived there he found that the Police 
Authorities in the city declared that 
they would not be able to fulfil the ordi- 
nary duties of the police without an extra 
force. There were two provisions under 
which this force could be provided under 
the Act of William IV. One of these 
provisions was that so many magistrates 
could petition the Lord Lieutenant for 
an extra force to be sent down ; and the 
other provision was the 13th section, 
which said that the Lord Lieutenant, on 
the advice of the Privy Council, if he 
considered that the state of the town 
was bad and required extra police, 
should have power to send the extra 
force to the city, the moiety of the 
charge for such force falling on the 
city. It was his painful duty on that 
occasion to propose to the Privy Council, 
and on their advice to carry out, the 
Proclamation ordering a certain number 
of extra police for Limerick. From 
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time to time that question was befcro 
him—indeed, hardly a month passed in 
which the Limerick police did not come 
before him. He was most anxious to 
come to an amicable arrangement with 
the Corporation on the matter; and at 
the earliest moment possible he took 
what steps he could to diminish the 
force. He diminished it first by 20 
men, and then again by so many more, 
until, at last, the moiety the Corporation 
had to pay was for 10 men. Under 
another section of the Police Acts 
power was given to the Inspector Gene- 
ral to send from time to time from one 
county to another, or from a county to 
a city in Ireland, extra police if it was 
found tobe necessary. His Predecessor 
in the Viceroyalty had found it neces- 
sary to increase the force from time to 
time. When they found that the Cor- 
poration of Limerick were unwilling to 
pay this tax, it became a matter of 
grave consideration what should be 
done. He quite recognized the impor- 
tance of getting Acts of this sort carried 
out, and of seeing the authority of the 
Government obeyed, and not set at de- 
fiance. The Irish Government pro- 
ceeded in the ordinary way for obtain- 
ing payments of this kind. They 
applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
through the Crown Law Officers; and 
the Court, after going into the question, 
issued a mandamus. They had hoped 
that the result of these proceedings 
would have been that the Corporation 
would have paid an imperative tax. 
There was no question before the Court 
as to the legality of it. It was decided to 
be legal ; and he had no doubt, personally, 
that the necessity was a great one for 
sending the extra force. Her Majesty’s 
Government, seeing that the Corporation 
had refused to obey the mandamus of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, had to consider 
what should be done. His noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Cadogan) stated only part 
of the decision of the then Government. 
He stated that the ordinary course in the 
thecircumstances was to apply tohave the 
mandamus made absolute; but the only 
way of doing that, according to the advice 
of their Legal Advisers, was to attach the 
persons of the Council who took part in 
these proceedings—in other words, to 
take steps for the arrest of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Limerick. That 
would have been a very serious and 
grave act. Although he would not say 
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that on certain occasions it might not 
have to be done; it was a step which 
would have created immense excitement, 
and it would not have brought the Go- 
vernment one whit nearer to obtaining 
the money owing by the Corporation. 
The matter was referred by him to the 
Cabinet in London ; and the decision of 
the Cabinet was that, instead of proceed- 
ing by attachment against the persons 
of the Corporation, they should proceed 
by way of legislation, and obtain powers 
for the Government in such cases to 
levy the tax themselves. That was an- 
nounced by the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) in the House of 
Commons, and it was stated that the 
Government would introduce a Bill on 
the subject after Whitsuntide. As their 
Lordships knew, the Government came 
to an end; but he maintained that, so 
far as the Government of which he had 
the honour to be the head in Ireland 
was concerned, they were not to be taxed 
with having allowed the matter to lapse ; 
that they took every step they could at 
the time short of putting the whole Cor- 
poration in prison; and that they could 
not have acted in a different way to what 
they did. Then the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) succeeded to the 
Viceroyalty in Ireland, and received a 
deputation from Limerick; and it was 
understood in Ireland that the noble 
Earl had practically dropped the whole 
case, and given up the claim against the 
town and Corporation. 

THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan). interposing, said, what the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) did 
was to suggest a compromise ; he did not 
think Lord Carnarvon relinquished the 
claim. 

Eart SPENCER said, he did not 
know what the compromise was—they 
could only judge from what they saw in 
the newspapers—but it was understood 
at the time that they had dropped the 
claim. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he only wished 
it to be understood that the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) did not .relin- 
quish the claim. 

Eart SPENCER said, he could only 
say that when the Liberal Government 
returned to Office it was understood— 
and he made inquiry about it—that the 
claim had been practically relinquished ; 
and during the few months last summer 
when the Government remained in Office 
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the question was never even brought up 
for disposal. He should like to say a 
word on the subject of the lunatic asy- 
lums. He disapproved of the manner 
in which the managers and governors 
of lunatic asylums were appointed in 
Ireland. It was one of the things that 
must one day or other be dealt with. 
Those governors were nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant; and there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction that the rate- 
payers, who had to pay towards their 
maintenance, had no voice on the go- 
verning body. He had himself had no 
little difficulty on this subject; because, 
while the Lord Lieutenant might be 
very anxious to carry out the wishes of 
any Corporation or other local body 
concerned in a lunatic asylum, it was 
impossible for the Government and the 
Viceroy to divest himself of responsi- 
bility for an appointment. It would be 
well, therefore, to alter the law in that 
regard. While speaking of these mat- 
ters, he could not help referring to a 
case which had arisen in the Courts of 
Law in Dublin. A learned Judge in 
this country inherited property in Tip- 
perary, of which a lease had been 
granted by his predecessor in title to 
the Local Government Board, the pre- 
mises to be used for a lunatic asylum. 
The learned Judge two years ago failed 
to obtain any rent, and he accordingly 
applied to the Local Government Board, 
who refused to pay. Thereupon he ap- 
plied to the Courts in Dublin to mark 
judgment against the Local Government 
Board. He (Earl Spencer) believed they 
did mark judgment; and the Local Go- 
vernment Board would, he presumed, 
have to pay the money out of the sum 
voted to them by Parliament. Now, 
that was a different case to the other, 
because here the Local Government 
Board had power to levy, although he 
did not say it was a power which it was 
desirable to enforce ; but he was curious 
to know what the Government proposed 
to do with regard to it. He imagined 
that the guardians refused to levy the 
rate, and that in future it would be 

id by the taxpayers of the United 

ingdom, 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was quite certain that the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) who had just sat down 
was fully justified in strengthening the 
police force of Limerick, and he was cer- 
tain that any measure he could have pro- 
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to take to collect the rate would 

ave been supported by Parliament and 
the country. But what he wished to sub- 
mit to their Lordships was this—that it 
was of very little public interest whether 
it happened under this or that Viceroy— 
this or that Government. What was im- 
portant was, what was the position of the 
case now, and in what way did it reflect 
upon Parliament ? What was the posi- 
tion? A rate had been levied upon the 
town of Limerick, and the Mayor and 
Town Council had undertaken not to pay 
it. The noble Earl said that the Go- 
vernment of which he was then a Mem- 
ber did not think it right to proceed to 
arrest the Mayor of Limerick, and the 
following Government took the same 
course ; but how stood the case? What 
means were there of collecting the rate? 
They had just been told there were none 
except by attaching the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Limerick, or some of them ; 
and what he had to ask was whether the 
Mayor of Limerick was superior to the 
law of the country? If that was so— 
and it was apparently recognized both 
by the late and present Government— 
then he (the Earl of Camperdown) said 
that the position was a very serious one 
indeed. But let him leave that part of the 
uestion, and refer to the second Ques- 
tion brought forward by the noble Duke. 
It appeared that the Town Council had 
been petitioning the Lord Lieutenant for 
representation on the Asylums Board, 
on the ground that large sums of money 
were voted annually for the city patients 
by the Corporation. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant appointed the Mayor and his 
successor in office as town governors ; 
but that did not satisfy the Nationalists, 
and on the 3rd February they passed a 
resolution that the Corporation refused 
to grant any more money towards the 
support of the asylum until the Lord 
Lieutenant granted the Town Council 
adequate representation on the board. 
The Town Council took up that position, 
not because they did not obtain repre- 
sentation, but because they did not ob- 
tain it in the precise manner in which 
they wanted to have it. He (the Earl 
of Camperdown) questioned whether it 
would have been legal for the Lord 
Lieutenant to have granted what they 
wished. If it was true that, under 
the circumstances, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration had refused the contribution for 
which the town was liable; and if, as 
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they were told, the only means of on- 
forcing the rate was by issuing a man- 
damus which the Corporation declined to 
obey, he would ask their Lordships if 
Parliament and the Government were 
going to allow the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Limerick to defy the law? So 
far as he saw, it was without sufficient 
reason, for they did not contend that 
they had not obtained what they asked, 
but that they had not obtained it in the 
way they asked for it. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that the 
whole debt amounted to £1,800, and 
the question was whether the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick should be permitted to 
repudiate legal obligations and defy the 
law. He did not propose to enter into 
the policy of the present system of im- 
posing a tax for extra police in Ireland, 
although he had some doubts as to whe- 
ther that policy was sound. At all 
events, it was the law, and the law ought 
to be obeyed, or, if it was erroneous, 
altered. In this case the Town Council 
of Limerick had refused to levy a rate to 
pay the demand made upon them forextra 
police employed during a period of al- 
leged disturbance. The noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer) who had then been Viceroy 
had made every inquiry as to whether 
any injustice had been done, and on one 
occasion had invited the Corporation of 
Limerick to meet and confer with him, 
in order that he might see whether he 
could reduce the amount in any manner 
consistent with the law. The Town 
Council had put forward a somewhat 
contemptuous refusal, and the Govern- 
ment of the day could do nothing but 

roceed against them. Once that had 
5 ara done, it ought to have been carried 
on to the end. A mandamus had been 
obtained from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, nobody appearing on behalf of 
the Town Council to show cause against 
it. The Town Council refused to com- 
ply with the mandamus on the ground, 
as stated in a resolution, that the tax 
was unjust and had been illegally im- 
posed. To put such a document as this 
resolytion upon the file was undoubtedly 
a great contempt of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the one answer to it should 
have been an attachment for contempt. 
He could understand, however, that the 
Government of the day had been very 
unwilling to single out any particular 
m. The only other we was to 
proceed by legislation, and to allow the 
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Government to make the rate them- 
selves, and then send it down to the 
Local Authority to be collected. As he 
had said before, he had some doubt as 
to the soundness of the policy of the 
resent law in regard to this question ; 
but if the law was unwise or unjust, 
let it be altered, but they must have 
no paltering with the law, and they 
should allow neither repudiation or con- 
tempt of the law. In his opinion, legis- 
lation such as he had suggested was 
the only true method of providing against 
similar difficulties in the future. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ARTILLERY—RU- 
MOURED REDUCTION OF THE FORCE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA, on 
rising to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether a considerable reduction 
in the officers, men, and guns of the 
Royal Artillery has been in contempla- 
tion by the Government ; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will reconsider 
any such contemplated reduction, seeing 
that our force of Artillery is at present 
below the strength necessary for our 
Army? said, they had heard rumours 
of large Artillery reductions; but they 
had not been brought before the public 
except in Regimental Orders. It was 
not with a view to embarrass the Go- 
vernment that he had put this Question, 
but rather in the hope that they might 
be induced to refrain from reducing a 
part of our most perfect armament, which 
took along and careful training to bring 
to perfection, and the loss of which 
was sure to be followed, at no distant 
time, by increased expenditure, if by no 
greater evil. The effect of the proposed 
recuctions would be that five batteries 
of our force of Artillery would cease to 
exist as batteries, and that 28 guns 
would cease to be Horse Artillery guns ; 
while, with regard to men, more than 
600 trained and skilled artillerymen 
would be taken from that important 
arm, and would have to revert to other 
duties which required much less train- 
ing. He understood that the ground 
on which the anticipated reduction was 
based was that our Horse Artillery was 
in larger proportion to the Field Artil- 
lery than in any other European Army ; 
and as a considerable reduction of guns 
was said to be intended, he presumed 
that the number of our field guns gene- 
rally was assumed to be in excess of our 
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requirements. He would, therefore, en- 
deavour to show how the case stood. 
He took the number of our batteries, 
horse and field, from the published 
Army List ; and though a considerable 
number of batteries had been reduced 
from six to four guns, yet he assumed 
that on emergency we might be able to 
complete them to six guns per battery. 
According to The Army List, then, we 
had 26 Horse Artillery batteries at 
home and abroad, and 80 Field bat- 
teries, giving a total of 106.batteries, 
or 636 guns. The troops, according to 
the Establishment, were—British Ca- 
valry, 19,023; Infantry, 143,093; In- 
dian Cavalry, 22,732 ; Infantry, 105,112; 
giving a total of 289,960. Our 636 
guns would stand to them in the pro- 
portion of 2.2 guns per 1,000 men. It 
would be said that a large deduction of 
Infantry must be made for garrisons ; 
but against that they had to set off the 
Militia and Reserve — let them say, 
100,000 men. Now, the proportion 
which Napoleon laid down was three 
guns per 1,000 men, and that, for the 
present day, was a low estimate. Accord- 
ing to that standard we should require 
869 guns, or 233 more than we possessed. 
The German standard was now 3°6 guns 
per 1,000 men, according to which we 
ought to have 1,043 guns instead of 636. 
The German proportion of guns to their 
whole Effective and Reserve Force was 
2-5. If we took the very moderate 
number of 100,000 men as our Reserve 
and Militia, our Artillery would be for 
the whole Force of 389,960 in the pro- 
portion of nearly 1-6 gun per 1,000 men. 
As to our Horse Artillery bearing a 
larger proportion to the Field Artillery 
than in any other Army in Europe, he 
might point out that it was true that the 
proportion was larger than that of the 
German Army; and slightly larger than 
that of the French Army; but he sub- 
mitted that the Horse Artillery had no 
obligatory dependence on the Field Ar- 
tillery. It was a question that depended 
on the circumstances of a country and 
the nature of its warfare. The expe- 
rienced Artillery officers of the British 
Army were better judges of their require- 
ments than any foreign officer could be ; 
and he would ask how many experienced 
Artillerymen outside the Department had 
been consulted on this matter? The 
Horse Artillery had much closer relation 
to the Cavalry, with which it was so often 
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connecte:!, than with the Field Artillery. 
The Germans had 4°6 guns per 1,000 
Cavalry ; the English only 3-6 per 1,000 
Cavalry. The Horse Artillery was re- 
quired for rapid movement from one part 
of the field to another to strengthen an 
attack or to prepare the way for Cavalry 
charges. In the German Army lately 
a practice had been adopted which pro- 
bably we might think it wiseto follow 
—namely, that of organizing a con- 
siderable body of Artillery which was 
called Corps Artillery. That Corps Ar- 
tillery was separate and independent, 
and would be able in action to send aid 
to whatever point of a field of battle it 
might be required. It was the opinion 
of many German officers of repute also 
that Corps Artillery should be formed 
entirely of Horse Artillery, but that he 
thought would scarcely be possible, be- 
cause no country would be able to provide 
a sufficient number of horses. The Field 
Artillery could not change ground rapidly 
for the purpose of strengthening an at- 
tack or preparing the way for Cavalry 
charges. The working complement of 
gunners might be carried on the limbers 
and waggons ; but if they suffered heavy 
loss it took a long time for the Foot Ar- 
tillery to come any distance to reinforce 
them. He would refer their Lordships 
to the testimony of Prince Hohenlohe, 
who had had great experience in active 
service on the Continent, as to the value 
of Horse Artillery in the field. In these 
days of rapid movements Artillery were 
required to move rapidly. We were 
even thinking much of Mounted Infan- 
try; how could Field Artillery support 
them ? It was the power of bringing 
up Horse Artillery at a gallop that 
enabled Lord Gough to complete the 
destruction of the Sikh army in its re- 
treat across the Sutlej at Sobraon. Any- 
one who had seen Horse Artillery in the 
field would understand how many valu- 
able qualities were required to fit a 
soldier for that service. Our Service was 
different from that of most other na- 
tions, spread about in every quarter of 
the globe. It was very often in countries 
little traversed by roads, wherethelighter 
and more movable Artillery was re- 
quired. Our Service was one of small 
armies and detachments, for which a 
larger proportion of Artillery was re- 
quired, as it could not be subdivided 
like other Armies. In the present un- 
settled state of Europe, with a possi- 
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bility of a demand from India or Africa, 
the reduction seemed untimely and a 
most wasteful and dangerous one, and 
he trusted the Government would re- 
consider it. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
fully endorsed all that had fallen from 
the noble and gallant Lord who had 
just addressed their Lordships, consider- 
ing that the statement just delivered de- 
served the serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, for the following 
reasons—thut from the existence of short 
service it would take about three years 
to replace these skilled soldiers—that is, 
by equally efficient ones—whose esprit 
de corps would not be enhanced by being 
removed from the élite of their corps, as 
it were, to the position of ordinary ar- 
tillerymen ; this applies more or less co- 
gently to the reduction of Cavalry, since 
a lancer or hussar is not made in a day, 
which is further emphasized by the short 
service in vogue depriving us of the effi- 
cient non-commissioned officers avail- 
able to make raw recruits into efficient 
soldiers. The effective use of Horse 
Artillery was evidenced in a marked de- 
gree on the the occasion referred to by 
the noble and gallant Lord at Sobraon 
on a retreating enemy crossing, and on 
the opposite of the river; and considering 
that this action was fought 40 years since, 
there are not very many to tell the tale 
when about 10,000 gallant Seikh soldiers 
lost their lives. And had it been other- 
wise, and also not been followed by a 
rapid march of Cavalry and Horse Ar- 
tillery, the enemy would doubtless have 
made a stand halfway between, or at, 
Lahore, and thus prevented the gates of 
that city being seized by Cavalry—the 
9th Lancers—supported by Horse Ar- 
tillery, and the city consequently taken 
possession of without further bloodshed. 
This compelled him to say that the pro- 
posed reduction of Horse Artillery, 
coupled with the 24 Horse Artillery 
lieutenant-colonels, a few young subal- 
tern officers were a poor substitute for 
the more experienced officers reduced ; 
and, necessarily, the proposed reductions 
were the height of folly, considering the 
present state of Europe, since that was not 
the time, or desirable. to thus hastily part 
with such efficient soldiers as those com- 
posing what might be termed a portion 
of the élite ofthe Army. The deficiency 
of Horse Artillery was felt by the German 
Army in the late War, and was now 
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being made good, and was further evi- 
dence for the retention of that efficient 
force, which could not be replaced in a 
day; and although not admitted, Par- 
liaments and Governments acted as if 
money only had to be voted to produce 
an efficient Army, which notion led, and 
would lead, to a further waste of public 
money, the real economy being in the 
reduction of the civilian element of the 
Army and Navy. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
that the great experience and knowledge 
of the noble and gallant Lord who had 
introduced the subject (Lord Napier of 
Magdala) no doubt well entitled all he 
said on military affairs to the highest 
respect. The noble and gallant Lord, 
however, would not expect him to offer 
any opinion with regard to the propor- 
tion which our Artillery ought to bear 
to other arms of the Service as compared 
with the proportions in other armies. 
This was a technical matter, on which 
it would be unwise in him to enter into 
competition with the noble and gallant 
Lord. But he could not, in his present 
position, admit that the proposed 
changes merited some of the terms that 
had been applied to them, such as un- 
necessary, wasteful, and dangerous. He 
knew—and he thought the noble and 
gallant Lord himself must know—that 
the changes could not have been under- 
taken and brought forward by the Se- 
cretary of State without the closest con- 
sideration and full conference with his 
Military Advisers. He could assure the 
noble Lord that the closest attention 
had been given to the whole question ; 
and he must also say that the noble and 
gallant Lord painted the reduction—as 
the change was in part simply a con- 
version—in rather too high a colour. 
The noble and gallant Lord seemed to be 
under a misapprehension as to the exact 
extent of the reduction. The actual re- 
duction of the batteries was, in fact, 
only two; but there was a further con- 
version, he admitted, of 16 guns which 
were sent into store in order that these 
batteries should be on a peace footing, 
and not on a war footing. The actual 
reduction was, therefore, 12; in the 
other eight cases the batteries were 
placed on a peace instead of a war foot- 
ing. This course was adopted, he un- 
derstood, by most of the Continental 
armies when they put the Army Corps 
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, Artillery Establishment upon a peace 
| footing. As regarded the officers re- 
ferred to in the Question, there was a 
reduction, undoubtedly, of 24 lieutenant 
colonels; and this was because the pro- 
portion in that rank was far higher than 
it had been for a long time in the Ar- 
tillery, and than it was in any other 
branch of the Army. He believed, how- 
ever, it was in contemplation to reduce 
that reduction, to a certain extent, by 
increasing the number of subalterns. 
As regarded the Artillerymen, there was 
not, taking the whole Force, a reduc- 
tion; but there was an increase of some- 
thing like 300 men. There was a re- 
duction as regarded Field and Horse 
Artillery; but a considerable increase 
as regarded Garrison Artillery, making 
the increase in the whole something like 
300. The changes which were contem- 
plated would not take place until the 
commencement of the next financial 
year. He could assure the noble and 
gallant Lord that these changes had 
been contemplated solely with the idea 
of placing the country ina better mili- 
tary position than it had ever occupied 
before, in order that two Army Corps 
fully equipped might be placed in the 
field, and that our garrisons at home 
and abroad might be thoroughly pro- 
vided for. 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL. [H.L. ] 

A Bill to repeal the provisions of the Church 
Building Acts relating to the compulsory pur- 
chase of sites for churches and burial grounds — 
Was presented by The Lord Bishop of Lichfield ; 
read 1*, (No. 22.) 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
‘Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1887. 


MINUTES. ] -— Privare Brus (by Order) — 
Second Reading — East Huntingdonshire 
Water* ; Newark and Ollerton Railway *; 
Sutton District Water. 

Third Reading—Belfast Main Drainage, and 
passed. 

Pustic Bits—Ordered—First Reading —Mer- 
chant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amend- 
ment)* (168); Waste Lands (Mining) * 
{169}; Parish Allotments Committees *[170 
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PKITATE BUSINESS. 
cmamGeneame 
BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL 
(by Order). 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Sir, 
I have complained on previous occasions 
to the House that this scheme, intro- 
duced by the Town Council of Belfast, 
has been promoted and pushed forward 
without due opportunity having been 
afforded for its proper consideration by 
the ratepayers of the town. I think 
that after the few words which I propose 
to address to the House on the present 
occasion, it will be admitted that the 
complaints which I have felt it my duty 
to make were only too well founded. I 
received only a few days ago a Report 
on the sewerage of Belfast, which has 
been issued by the Lagan Pollution Com- 
mittee. They say in that Report— 

‘* They approached the investigation of this 
scheme in the belief that if the works were 
completed the main object of the Bill would be 


effected. Further examination, however, con- 
vinced them that such would not be the case.” 


Now, what is the conclusion at which 
the ratepayers have arrived. They say 
t 


“If this scheme is carried into effect the 
town will have expended £300,000 thereon, and 
it will not even then, according to the late and 
present borough surveyors, be healthy. Vast 
districts of it will remain unaffected by the 
scheme, vast quantities of sewage will flow into 
the Blackstaff and other streams, and thence 
into the Lagan ; and, in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, the object of the Act will not have been 
gained, and the River Lagan will still remain 
polluted and unsanitary. The Lagan Pollution 
Committee, after long and careful considera- 
tion, and fortified by excellent legal and engi- 
neering advice, are convinced that the main 
drainage scheme would entail an enormous ex- 
penditure without any corresponding advan- 
tage... They are, therefore, compelled to offer 
the most strenuous opposition to the Bill in its 
present form.”’ 


They arrived at this conclusion for three 
reasons. First— 


**The Corporation may not discharge any 
sewage into the lough, except between the com- 
mencement of ebb-tide and 30 minutes after 
half ebb-tide; in other words, the discharge of 
the sewage is limited to three and a-half hours 
out of the 12, and the entire sewage of the town of 
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Belfast will be locked up in a covered tank and 
sewer for at least eight and a-half hours dail 
and nightly. ‘ No doubt,’ says the late boroug: 
surveyor, ‘a system of sewer ventilation would 
abate the evil, but the town cannot be healthy 
while any deposit is suffered to accumulate in 
the sewers.’ ”” 

The Committee say— 

‘* No special system of ventilation is provided 

for in this scheme, and the orainary ventilation 
grating would be continuously giving off poison- 
ous gases.” 
I would ask the hon. Member for North 
Belfast (Mr. Ewart), whom I see in his 
place, how, in the face of this opinion, he 
gets over the fact that out of every 12 
hours the sewage of Belfast will be locked 
up in a sewer and a covered tank for at 
least eight and a-half hours. The Lagan 
Pollution Committee say that no special 
system of ventilation is provided for in 
this scheme, and that the street ventila- 
tion gratings will be continually giving 
off obnoxious gases. The second reason 
is contained in these words— 

“ Further, the scheme makes no provision for 
the Falls and Shankhill Road District, the most 
densely populated portions of the town.”’ 

Now, I happen to represent that district. 
I need not further identify it, because 
we have heard it very frequently in quite 
a different connection; but I may say, 
and I think that the hon. Member op- 

site will confirm me, that this division 
is inhabited by workpeople, that a great 
many manufactories are situated there ; 
and that, so far as the public health is 
considered, this is the division of the 
town which requires the most close and 
constant administrative care. But if 
this scheme is carried into effect, the 
Falls and Shankhill Road District will 
still be drained into the Lagan. The 
borough surveyor, when the Bill was 
first promoted, gave evidence that if the 
scheme was carried out the River Lagan 
would be entirely free from the present 
discharges of sewage into it. The Pollu- 
tion Committee say, however, that the 
Falls and Shankhill Road District will 
be still drained into the Lagan river, 
and, therefore, the main object of the 
scheme will not be effected. It appears 
that a further scheme is in contempla- 
tion by the Corporation of Belfast, be- 
cause, although the borough surveyor 
last May told us that the River 
would be completely purified by this 
scheme, on the 27th of October, in a Re- 
port submitted by that gentleman to 
the Corporation, he— 
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“‘ Advocates an expenditure of £108,000, in 
addition to the cost of the main drainage 
scheme, and exclusive of the cost of taking 
lands and Parliamentary expenses necessary for 
the additional work involving this expenditure ;”” 
and for what? His Report says— 

‘The much-needed improvement of the 

River Lagan.” 
Then, are we to have another Bill next 
year with a similar clause? If for this 
reason it has been found that some such 
scheme was necessary, why was it not 
included in the present Bill? The Re- 
port goes on to say— 

“‘The waters of the Blackstaff and Pound 
Burn are utilized by many manufacturers and 
millowners along their courses. They have 
rights and powers existing and vested in them 
which prevent interference with the directions 
or levels of the streams, or interception of their 
waters. ‘ These streams’ says the late borough 
surveyor, ‘ will never be in a satisfactory state 
so long as they contain weirs and obstructions, 
and the manufacturers foul them with refuse 
and warm and impure water.”’ 

The Committee add— 

“There is no power sought by the Main 

Drainage Bill, or existing in any Act of Parlia- 
ment, authorizing interference with these rights 
to the extent of purifying these polluted waters 
which flow into the Lagan.” 
Therefore, the fact appears to be this, 
that if the present scheme be fully 
carried into effect, there will be a lock- 
ing up of the deposited sewage in a 
covered tank and sewer for eight and 
a-half hours out of every 12, and that 
the River Lagan will not be entirely 
free from all discharge of sewage. 
Further— 

‘‘That the waters of the Blackstaff and the 
Pourd Burn, which are utilized by many manu- 
facturers and millowners, will not be in a very 
satisfactory state so long as they contain weirs 
and obstructions; and the manufacturers foul 
them with refuse or warm and impure water.”’ 
These are three of the reasons which 
induced the Lagan Pollution Committee 
to arrive at the conclusion that the 
measure promoted by the Corporation of 
Belfast, and which comes before the 
House to-day, violates every one of the 
conditions which the borough surveyor 
has declared to be necessary. That is a 
brief statement of the case. I do not 
propose to divide the House on the 
present occasion; but I will conclude 
with this observation, that when I asked 
the House, and the House agreed, last 
Session to extend the municipal fran- 
chise in Belfast, from the very limited 
body who now possess it to the general 
body of the ratepayers of the town, I 
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stated that I was convinced of the ob- 
vious justice of the case, but that I was 
not convinced of its necessity. If, here- 
after, it should be necessary to take ex- 
treme action inorder tosecure an extended 
municipal franchise for the body of the 
ratepayers of Belfast, I shall not hesi- 
tate to do so; but, at the present time 
I will only say, and I think that men of 
all Parties will agree with me, after 
what I have said of the present scheme, 
that it will be absurd and unjust to en- 
trust the Corporation of Belfast with 
the carrying out of important sanitary 
reforms involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money, and, at the same 
time, to forbid the townspeople, who are 
obliged by law to raise the money for 
executing them, from having any control 
over the expenditure. 

* Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
I cannot support the views which the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) has just expressed; nor do I 
think he is better informed as to the 
wants and necessities of the town of 
Belfast than I am, or of the circum- 
stances which led to the introduction of 
the Bill now before the House. The fact 
is that this scheme has not only been 
approved of by the borough surveyor, 
but by one of the most eminent engi- 
neers of the day—Mr. Joseph Bazalgette. 
The whole matter was submitted to 
that gentleman and thoroughly inquired 
into, and he satisfied himself, from the 
investigation he gave to the subject, that 
the scheme now proposed is the very 
best which could be brought forward for 
the town of Belfast. The hon. Member 
has referred to the Report of a Com- 
mittee called the Lagan Pollution Com- 
mittee. Now, a number of the gentle- 
men who composed that Committee are 
personal friends of my own, and I have 
had an opportunity of hearing their 
reasons for putting forward a scheme of 
theirown. They have stated, most dis- 
tinctly, that they are not opponents of 
the main drainage scheme, but that all 
they want is some additional scheme, 
such as the hon. Member has referred 
to, for keeping the waters of the River 
Lagan banked up and made into a lake. 
Speaking personally, I should be glad to 
see something of that kind done, be- 
cause I believe that it would be of 
great advantage to the town. At the 
same time I could not give any sanction 
to the scheme which has been proposed. 
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If carried out it would seriously inter- 
fere with the navigation of the river, 
and the Harbour Commissioners, who 
are themselves the conservators of the 
river, would certainly oppose any such 
scheme. It is quite unnecessary after 
what the hon. Member has stated that I 
should say any more on this subject. I 
am satisfied that the House will accept 
the opinion of the borough surveyor 
rather than that of any amateur engi- 
neers who have not had the same means 
of arriving at a conclusion, and that they 
will allow this Bill to be read a third 
time. There will be a further oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the provisions of 
the Bill when the measure goes before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, and that 
I think would be the proper opportunity 
for entering into the details which have 
been referred to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I 
hope I may be permitted to say a word 
in reference to the question raised by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) towards the close of his speech 
—namely, the question of the extension 
of the municipal franchise in Belfast. 
The Corporation of Belfast are asking by 
this Bill for large Parliamentary powers, 
and the hon. Member states that the 
whole of the people have not had an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion as 
to the propriety of conferring these 
powers upon the Corporation. I am 
not sufficiently familiar with legislation 
upon the subject to express concurrence 
with the hon. Member as to the effect of 
assimilating the municipal franchise 
to the Parliamentary franchise by in- 
corporating an additional clause for that 
— in the Main Drainage Bill. 

hether that would be the best way of 
carrying out that object or not I am un- 
able to say, but if a distinct Bill is in- 
troduced to confer municipal privileges 
on those who are at present excluded 
from them in Belfast, I think that would 
be a better course than to deal with the 
question by a clause ina Main Drainage 
Bill, which might imperfectly define the 
conditions under which such privilege 
should be exercised. The main question 
raised by the Bill is one of engineering, 
and being an engineering question it is 
difficult for a layman to give any opinion 
upon it. The subject was investigated 
by an influential Committee designated 
the Lagan Pollution Commissioners, and 
I know that they put forward intelligent 
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and strong grounds why the scheme they 
advocated should be adopted in prefer- 
ence to that which is provided in this 
Bill. As to the extension of the muni- 
cipal franchise, I shall be quite prepared 
to act in concurrence with the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, or with any other hon. 
Member or Party in this House who will 
seek to accomplish that just and neces- 
sary object by a general measure. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I am 
able to corroborate from my own per- 
sonal knowledge the statement of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton), that the present 
scheme is not at all sufficient for the 
purpose it is intended to effect. It is 
perfectly notorious that by far the 
greatest nuisance in connection with the 
sewerage of Belfast is to be found in 


‘| that part of the district which is pro- 


posed to be dealt with by the Lagan 
Pollution Committee. That Committee 
proposes to purify the water in that part 
of the Lagan which lies above Belfast. 
Anyone who has the misfortune to pass 
over the River Lagan in that part of it 
which lies near the residence of the hon. 
Member for East Belfast (Mr. De 
Cobain), must know that it is a most 
painful nuisance. What occurs is this— 
every time the tide recedes the mud 
banks are left perfectly bare, and a con- 
siderable amount of noxious gases 
emanates from them. In point of fact, 
these banks are very much in the same 
position as the Thames used to be oppo- 
site the Houses of Parliament before the 
present Embankment was wade. After 
the tide has receded the banks are left 
bare, and gases are emitted from them 
which are not only foul, but highly 
dangerous to the health of the inhabi- 
tants. I think the hon. Member for 
North Belfast (Mr. Ewart) is bound to 
declare that he will give every assistance 
in his power to the additional scheme 
proposed by the Lagan Committee, which 
I believe would only cost some £18,000, 
in addition to the £108,000 proposed to 
be expended under the present scheme. 
By that means the drainage of Belfast 
would be rendered far more complete, 
and the town would be placed in a 
proper sanitary condition. It certainly 
seems to me highly improper that we 
should assent to a large and expensive 
scheme which will only partially remedy 
the grievance complained of. When a 
scheme of main drainage is being pro- 
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posed, I think it ought to be rendered 
fully adequate to the necessities of the 
ease. The hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Corry) has referred to obstacles which 
may be thrown in the way of any tho- 
rough drainage for sanitary purposes 
in the town of Belfast, by the action of 
the Harbour Commissioners. Now, the 
Harbour Commissioners for Belfast are 
elected by means of an exceedingly nar- 
row franchise—so scandalously and 
ridiculously narrow that it does not 
represent in the slightest degree the 
inhabitants of that town. In addition to 
that, it is notorious that there is more 
jobbery committed by them than by any 
other Corporation, except, perhaps, the 
City of London. It is supposed that 
the City of London may be found more 
than equal to the Corporation of Bel- 
fast in the way of jobbery, and in con- 
ferring special favours upon themselves. 
I do not charge the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site with having accepted personal 
favours; but I think he is called upon 
to promise, in the interests of the in- 
habitants of the town of which he is a 
native, and which he formerly repre- 
sented, to do all in his power to insist 
upon the town being placed in a proper 
sanitury condition, and not being tied 
down by small and unimportant matters 
connected with the navigation of the 
River Lagan. My own opinion is, that 
it would be perfectly proper to make the 
River Lagan navigable, and at the same 
time to take satisfactory measures for 
rendering the sanitary state of that river 
much better than it is at present. 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.)}: I am 
glad to find that there is no difference of 
opinion either as to the necessity of pass- 
ing this Main Drainage Bill, or as to the 
merits of the scheme before the House. 
After what has been stated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Armagh 
(Sir James Corry), I think I need not 
refer to the remarks which have been 
made by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), who has favoured 
the House with the opinions of a Com- 
mittee, called the Lagan Committee, 
who have some other objects in view. 
In answer to the hon. Member who 
has just sat down, I have certainly 
no difficulty in saying that I shall be 
glad to support any Bill, no matter by 
whom it may be introduced, for the 
further improvement of the drainage of 
Belfast. P 
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in reference to the observations of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast with re- 
gard to the municipal franchise. I will 
remind the hon. Gentleman that in the 
last Parliament, when this Bill was 
before the House, I undertook, on_be- 
half of myself and the other Members 
for the town of Beifast, that if the Bill 
were allowed to go through we would 
do our best to secure the passing of a 
Bill to assimilate the Irish franchise to 
that in England. That proposal of 
mine was rejected by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, otherwise this Bil 
would bave been passed early in the 
month of July last year, and these very 
necessary works would have been in 
effective operation some months ago. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think a very strong case has been made 
out by my hon. friend the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). Itis, how- 
ever, satisfactory to find the hon. Member 
who has just sat down pledging himself, 
and the promoters of the Bill, to support 
any further scheme for rendering the 
drainage effective for the objects for 
which it is intended. I would appeal to 
the hon. Member to say whether or not 
he and the other promoters of the Bill 
will undertake, when this Bill goes to 
‘*another place,” to give their support to 
any project which may be submitted to 
the House of Lords for extending the 
scope of the Bill and remedying the de- 
fects which have been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast and 
the hon. Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). 

Question put, and egreed to. 

Queen’s Consent signified. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUTTON DISTRICT WATER BILL, 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Str Charles Forster.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): It may, perhaps, surprise 
some hon. Members that I, as an Irish 
Member, should oppose this Bill, which 
relates entirely to a suburban district of 
the Metropolis; but I think that if the 
facts which have come under my obser- 
vation are made known to any unbiassed 
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Member, whether English or Scotch, he 
will feel it his bounden duty to object to 
the second reading of this Bill. The 
fact is that some months ago it was pro- 
posed by the Local Board of Health for 
the Sutton District, to obtain land for 
the formation of a cemetery, at a certain 
lace called Rose Hill, that site over- 
aying the sources of the water supply 
of the district—the sources of the water 
supply of the Company promoting the 
present Bill. Such was the character of 
the site, and such were the circum- 
stances of the district, that the Home 
Office was moved to institute an inquiry 
as to the desirability of sanctioning the 
cemetery. The inquiry was held by an 
officer of the Home Department —Dr. 
Hoffman—and, in consequence of his 
Report, the assent of the Home Office 
to the scheme was withheld. Upon that 
occasion Dr. Hoffman invited the Sutton 
Water Works Company to take part in 
the inquiry, but without effect, and the 
absonce of any representative of the 
Sutton Water Company was commented 
upon in the course of the investigation. 
The Company were presumably as much 
interested as any other persons in pre- 
serving the purity of the water which 
they gathered, and which they dis- 
tributed to the consumers, but tney 
did not think it incumbent on them to 
protect the interests of their customers, 
and consequently the local people were 
obliged to act in their own defence. So 
strong was the case that they made out 
against this particular site that the Go- 
vernment sanction was necessarily with- 
held. Well, Sir, later on it was proposed 
to utilize another site for the same pur- 
ose, and learning the facts of the case, 
ventured to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, as 
to what the Home Office was prepared 
to do in the matter. In consequence of 
that Question, the right hon. Gentleman 
was good enough to cause another in- 
uiry to be made, which was conducted, 
r think, by Mr. Harrison, a civil en- 
ineer, and an inspector of the Local 
overnment Board. In consequence of 
Mr. Harrison’s Report, the sanction of 
the Home Office was refused to this 
second site, which was called the 
Brighton Road site. On this occasion 
also the Water Company failed to be 
represented, or to take any part in the 
proceedings. Under these circumstances 
seeing that the present Bill is promoted 
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by the Water Company, I thought it 
necessary to examine the provisions of 
the measure, and ascertain, if possible, 
what its object is. Now the object of it 
will be immediately unders' by re- 
ference to the Act of 1871, whereby the 
present Company were incorporated. By 
that Act, the principal Act of this Com- 
pany, the Sutton District Water Works 
Act of 1871, the Company was incor- 
porated for the purpose of supplying 
with water certain parishes within the 
limits laid down by the Act, which, by 
Section 6, comprised the town and 
parish of Sutton, and the parishes of 
Cheam, Carshalton, Ewell, Beddington, 
&c., all of them in the County of Surrey. 
By the same Act, the Company was au- 
thorized to create an original share 
capital of £20,000, but with power to 
raise an additional capital of £40,000, 
more by the issue of ordinary or prefer- 
ence shares, or stock. They were also 
granted borrowing powers to the extent 
of 25 per cent of their paid-up capital. 
Now, the object of the Act of 1871 is very 
simple. It provides for the incorpora- 
tion of the Company which is to supply 
water to a certain clearly defined and 
limited district. What is the object of 
the present Bill? The present Bill pro- 
poses altogether to alter the character of 
the undertaking. Instead of supplying 
water toits own district, for which the 
present Company and their resources are 
amply adequate, it is proposed that— 

“ The Company may from time to time enter 
and carry into effect contracts and arrangements 
with any urban or rural sanitary authority and 
the trustees of any turnpike or other road or 
any highway board or any surveyor of any 
highway and any railway company and any 
other companies bodies or persons with respect 
to the supply of water in bulk (without as well 
as within the Company’s limits of supply as de- 
fined by the Act of 1871) as the Company think 
fit and every such contract and arrangement 
may be made for such period on such terms 
pecuniary or otherwise and conditions as the 
Company think fit and the Company may by 
agreement vary suspend or rescind any such 
contracts or arrangements and make others in 
lieu thereof and in addition thereto.”’ 


That is to say that whereas the original 
intention was that this Company should 
supply the district of Sutton with water 
for domestic and other purposes, they 
are now to be recast as it were, and to 
have power to supply from their Sutton 
resources water in bulk to an indefinite 
and unascertained area beyond the 
limits of their own original district whe- 
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ther the districts outside the limits are 
already provided for or not, or whether 
they are already supplied with water by 
anyother Company. There is a proviso 
to the Clause 22 which further extends 
the power of the Company. That pro- 
viso is as follows :— 

“Provided always that the Company shall 
not supply water in bulk to any corporation 
body or person beyond the Company’s limits of 
supply nor to any person within those limits for 
other than domestic purposes if and so long as 
in either case the affording such supply would 
prevent the Company from giving a full and 


efficient supply for domestic purposes within 


the Company’s limit of supply.” 

The effect of that is simply this—that 
this Company asks power to draw upon 
the Sutton water resources, not only for 
their present wants within the district, 
but for the purpose of supplying water 
in bulk for domestic and other purposes 
outside their own district. They are not 
to be allowed to supply water in bulk if 
by doing so they trench upon the domes- 
tie supply of Sutton itself; but they are 
to be allowed, if they should think fit, to 
sell the Sutton water supply for the do- 
mestic consumption of districts outside 
the original limits, even though it be at 
the expense of the Sutton consumers 
themselves. Well, some such a proposal 
as that is not only novel, but perfectly 
monstrous. At present, the supply ac- 
corded to the people of the district is 
sufficient. There has been no complaint 
whatever of the inadequacy of the water 
supply of Sutton, and it is a very notice- 
able fact that the Company has not yet 
exhausted its borrowing powers. There- 
for, it isclear that this Bill is not pro- 
posed im the interests of the ratepayers, 
or in the interests of Sutton itself. It 
remains to be ascertained in whose in- 
terests the Bill is promoted. I think 
it is not very difficult to see that one 
party, at any rate, will be very consider- 
ably benefited by the Bill, and that is 
the Company itself. At the present mo- 
ment the Company is paying a dividend 
of 74 per cent. They have an original 
capital of £20,000 extended under their 
first Bill by a further sum of £40,000 in 
share capital, and they have borrowed 
£9,000 out of the £15,000 they were 
entitled to borrow. Consequently, they 
have not exhausted their borrowing 
powers, and they are now paying, or did 
pay as their last dividend, 7} per cent. 
The Company now seeks to obtain power 
to extend indefinitely the area which is 
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to be supplied. It seeks to have the 
capital of the Company, not only in- 
creased, but absolutely doubled—to raise 
it, in fact, from £60,000 to £120,000 
for these utterly unnecessary pur- 
poses. The condition of the issue 
of this new capital is that those to whom 
the shares are allotted shall receive a 
dividend of 7 per cent. What does that 
mean? It probably means this: that 
if the persons to whom the shares are to 
be allotted at par take them in the 
market at a guaranteed interest of 7 per 
cent, making each share worth £180 
in the market, is given. That is the 
whole explanation of this Bill; and I 
defy anyone to show what possible good 
the measure can do to anybody, except 
to the promoters of it, in a pecuniary 
point of view. There is, however, an- 
other aspect in the case which is very 
important. I am precluded, by the 
Rules of Procedure, from going behind 
the Report of the Examiner of Privute 
Bills. Now, the Examiner has reported 
to this House that all the Standing 
Orders have been complied with, and, 
therefore, I cannot question the fact 
that they have been complied with. The 
Standing Orders provide that certain 
notices shall be given in order that any 
scheme of this nature shall not be sprung 
with surprise upon the public. The 
Standing Orders technically have been 
complied with; but I maintain that the 
object of the Standing Orders has not 
been secured, inasmuch as this Bill 
comes on the inhabitants of Sutton and 
the surrounding district altogether as a 
surprise. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”] The Local 
Board have had no information with re- 
gard to it. The Chairman of the Local 
Board had no information with regard 
to it until very recently, and that he 
obtained casually; the Clerk of the 
Local Board has never received any 
official information of the measure; he, 
also, has had nothing but a casual inti- 
mation, not from the promoters of the 
Bill, but from other parties. Although 
one of the Directors of the Company is 
a member of the Local Board, he never 
thought it incumbent upon him to state 
what was being contemplated by the 
Company. There is another point which 
I ought not to omit. If the Bill had 

rovided for drawing water from the 
River Wandle it would, under the 
Standing Orders of this House, have 
been incumbent upon the promoters to 
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give ample notice to the owners, lessees, Mr. RICHARDS KELLY (Camber- 
and oceupiers along that river. But the well, N.): Yes, Sir, I will second the 
Bill does not provide for drawing water Amendment. I represent a constitu- 
direct from the Wandle; it provides for’ ency which is very deeply interested in 
power to sink wells over an enlarged this scheme. It may be said that no 
extent of area. Now, the River Wandle Petition has been presented against the 
is supplied, not by tributaries, or from Bill from any Local Authority which 
certain waters, but by springs. and the has any interest in the measure. That 
effect of sinking wells in the Valley of I think is easily accounted for, and is 
the Wandle will be to cut off the water not to be wondered at. On the 22nd of 
from the Wandle itself. But inasmuch January last { find that a local news- 
as the water is not taken direct from the paper announced that the Local Autho- 
river, the necessity of giving notice to| rity would meet, I think, to-morrow, 
the owners, lessees, and occupiers was | for the purpose of considering the pro- 
evaded, and the proprietors and occu- | visions of the Bill, and deciding whe- 
piers along the Valley of the Wandle|ther it was necessary to oppose it. 
have only by accident ascertained the | Therefore, I think I am justified in say- 
danger by which they are threatened. ing that, although the Standing Orders 
Then it is perfectly clear that if the | of the House have probably been tech- 
Standing Orders of this House have, as | nically observed, there has been a se- 
they have been no doubt, technically | crecy about this matter which requires 
observed, nevertheless the spirit of these | some explanation. The hon. Member for 
Orders has been entirely evaded. More- | East Donegal(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) has 
over, it will be within the recollection of | told the House that a Director of the 
some Members of this House that a Bill | Water Works Companyis also a member 
was promoted some years ago on a simi- | of the Local Board of Health, but al- 
lar question, called the London and | though he attended the meetings of the 
South Western Spring Waters Bill; but | Board he never said a word about this 
among the opponents of that Bill in| scheme, although the Bill was depo- 


- 1882 was this very Company—the Sut-/| sited weeks and weeks ago. Surely 


ton District Water Company, which now | there was some motive for that reser- 
proposes to take the very same powers | vation. Certainly those who are deeply 
which they then objected to. The in-| interested in opposing the scheme should 
habitants of Sutton are desirous of ob- | have had an ample opportunity of know- 
taining the control of their own water | ing what the scheme was, and of eliciting 
supply. Sooner or later they will be in a| the feeling of the inhabitants in regard 
position to do so, just as the inhabitants | to it. May I be allowed to remind the 
of London, we may hope, will be able | House that in the immediate neighbour- 
to take over the water supply of London. | hood of Sutton there is an important 
It is a matter of immense concern to | institution, which will be largely af- 
the inhabitants of the district that they | fected by this Bill, an institution which 
should have the control of their own! makes provision for 2,000 pauper chil- 
water supply, and that this House|dren. If this Bill is allowed to pass, a 
should not, without good cause, allow a/| very large portion of the water supply 
large increase of the capital which has | now enjoyed by this school will be ab- 
already been sunk in the water-works. | solutely taken away. As I understand, 
Whatever the additional capital may be, | there are no persons in a position of 
it will be necessary for the locality to| authority who are opposing this Bill, 
buy it out; and if it is artificially and| and the Water Company will conse- 
without good cause increased now, so | quently be in a position to dictate what- 
much the larger will be the amount | ever bargain they like. The Local Board 
which the inhabitants of Sutton will| of Health is no longer, I believe, in a 
have to pay in the future. Sir, on all| position to oppose the Bill, and to say 
these grounds I think the Bill is not} what the conditions shall be under which 
one which commends itself to the judg-' the Company are to carry on their under- 
ment or the conscience of this House, | taking. At present they propose to take 
and I beg, therefore, to move that it be | power to sell as much water as they can 
read a second time on this day six | —to sell to— 


months. . , 
** Any urban or rural sanitary authority and 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Gen-/ the trustees of any turnpike or other road or 
tleman second the Motion ? any highway board or any surveyor of any 
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other compenies bodies or persons with respect 
to the supply of water in bulk as the Company 
think fit.” 

There is a proviso which says— 

‘* Provided always that the Company shall 
not supply water in bulk to any corporate body 
or person beyond the Company's limits of 
supply nor to any person within those limits 
for other than domestic purposes of and so long 
as in either case the affording such supply 
would prevent the Company from giving a 
full and efficient supply for domestic purposes 
within the Company’s limits of supply.” 

This is a peculiar and a somewhat sug- 
gestive provision. The Company who 
come here to ask for these extraordinary 
powers wish to appear in a favourable 
light, but I venture to think that they 
are attempting to throw dust into the 
eyes of this House. They have inserted 
a clause in this Bill which provides that— 

‘* The Company shall not under the powers of 
this Act without the consent of the Local 
Government Board purchase or acquire in any 
city borough or other urban sanitary district 
or in any parish or part of a parish not being 
within an urban sanitary district ten or more 
houses which after the passing of this Act have 
been or on the fifteenth day of December last 
were occupied either wholly or partially by 
persons belonging to the labouring class as 
tenants or lodgers.”’ 

Now, the Company never could, under 
any circumstances, want to do anything 
of the kind, and it is well known that 
they are already in possession of land 
which would afford ample scope for any 
extension of their machinery or enlarge- 
ment of their works. Therefore I say 
that this is an attempt to throw dust in 
the eyes of the House. Attention has 
already been called to the fact that the 
Company propose to raise an additional 
capital of £60,000 to that which they 
have already raised. This sum of 
£60,000 is to be raised at their own 
option by the issue of new ordinary or 
preference shares; but there is no pro- 
vision in the Bill to prevent the present 
limited number of shareholders from 
appropriating the whole of the new 
shares to themselves. Now I ask the 
House why this Company with a 
monopoly already and a dividend of 
7 per cent, should be allowed to 
secure a further monopoly which will 
deprive the governors of the Orphan 
School of their water supply without 
giving them compensation of any kind. 
Ideny that there are any merits what- 
ever in this Bill. I may be asked why 


I take the unusual course of second- | 
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ing the Motion of the hon. Member for 
East Donegal for the rejection of the 
Bill. I say that, viewed in every pos- 
sible aspect, it isa Bill of a most unusual 
character and one which cannot possibly 
recommend itself to any Member of this 
House. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘*‘ upon this 
day six months” — (Jr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CUBITT (Surrey, Mid): I am 
sorry that I am compelled to ask the 
House for its indulgence for a few 
moments while I endeavour to answer 
some of the allegations which have been 
made by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). I 
kuow that the House is anxious to pass 
to more important business, and there- 
fore I will put what I have to say into 
the smallest possible compass. In the first 
place, it is a matter of some difficulty to 
find out what the ground of opposition 
is. ‘There was a reference in the speech 
of the hon. Member to something which 
happened last year in reference to the 
proposed formation of a local cemetery. 
The Water Company have been charged 
with negligence in that case, but it is 
impossible to sustain such a charge, be- 
cause the Committee communicated at 
once with the Home Office and requested 
that its assent might be withheld, if, 
after inquiry, it should be found that the 
proposed site would prejudicially affect 
the water supply. ‘The hon. Member 
blamed the Water Company for not 
taking steps to guard themselves against 
any damage the formation of a cemetery 
in that position was likely todo. The 
answer of the Home Office to the letter 
of the Water Company stated that be- 
fore approving of the site for the pro- 
posed Cemetery every proper precaution 
would be taken by the Secretary of State, 
and every representation that might be 
made on the matter would be carefully 
considered. In regard to the immediate 
question before the House, I have been 
given to understand, from all the infor- 
mation I huve been able to collect, that 
this is an ordinary Water Bill; and that 
it does nothing except to ask for powers 
to raise additional capital for the purpose 
of placing Sutton in a proper position so 
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far as its water supply is concerned. Now 
Sutton is a village which has rapidly 
grown into a town with a population of 
more than 10,000—or one-fifth of the 
population of the entire division. There- 
fore, it is only natural to suppose that 
the Water Company having fulfilled its 
duties in the past, now find themselves 
compelled to extend their operation. I 
may say also that this is a bond-fide 
Company. The chairman of the Com- 
pany is an experienced man of business 
—the vice-chairman is also an experi- 
enced man of business, and the three 
other directors are local gentlemen 
living in Sutton. It would be impossible 
to bring a better Directorate before the 
House, and as I have said already, this 
is simply a Bill to authorize the raising 
of additional capital which contains no 
extraordinary clauses whatever. The hon. 
Members for East Donegal and North 
Camberwell have devoted some pains and 
a considerable amount of ingenuity to an 
interpretation of Clause 22. Now I am 
told by the highest authority I have been 
able to consult, that this is the usual 
clause inserted in nearly every Water 
Bill which is brought before this 
House. It gives no right of entry into 
places beyond the district, and there is 
nothing of a novel character in it, and it 
has not the wide scope which the hon. 
Gentlemen have attached to it. The 
hon. Member for East Donegal says that 
this Company is ambitious to supply one 
half of London with water. Their 
powers, however, are limited to supply- 
ing water in bulk to adjacent Local 
Boards. That disposes, I think, of the 
second allegation of the opponents of 
the Bill. As to the purity of the water, 
that has recently been certified by com- 
petent analysts. On these grounds I 
appeal to the House to read the Bill a 
second time. The hon. Member for 
East Donegal not being able to find any 
fault with the provisions of the Bill as 
they stand, has endeavoured to imply 
that the promoters have gone behind 
the provisions of the Standing Orders, 
and have done something which, 
although technically regular, practi- 
cally amounts to a contravention of 
those Standing Orders. In reply to 
that accusation, I may say that there 
has been no secrecy whatever in 
regard to the promotion of this Bill. 
On the contrary, the Examiners have 
reported that the notices by advertise- 
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ment properly insisted upon by the 
Standing Orders have been duly given, 
and the advertisements themselves 
quite put out of the question any 
notion of secrecy. I wrote a letter 
to the Chairman of the Sutton Local 
Board as to the course which was in- 
tended to be taken to-day. I told him 
where I should be during the day, but I 
have received no communication from 
him. Therefore I do not think the Bill 
is likely to be very strongly opposed by 
the Local Board. But I make this 
appeal to the House to read the Bill a 
second time on higher grounds. I believe 
itis the wish of this House that ques- 
tions of Local Government shall be re- 
moved from the consideration of the 
House. I would therefore appeal to the 
House to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man is wise at a time like this when the 
House is so greatly embarrassed by a 
pressure of business in raising a dis- 
cussion of this sort upon a Motion for 
the second reading of a Private Bill. 
I would appeal also to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Standing 
Orders, and to my right hon. Friends on 
the Treasury Bench, to know if this is 
not a proper view to take of the matter. 
With these remarks I am perfectly 
prepared to leave the question with 
full confidence to the judgment of the 
House. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): I had the honour to repre- 
sent the district in which these works are 
situated for a considerable number of 
years up to the election of 1885, and as 
I am intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the district, I will 
venture to trouble the House with a 
very few words on the subject. The 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) has told the House that 
the present water supply is fully ade- 
quate for the wants of the inhabit- 
ants. Now, that is not so at all. It 
is not adequate for the inhabitants 
at present supplied; and there exists 
a necessity for making provision for 
a largely increased supply for the in- 
creasing numbers of inhabitants the 
Company are required to supply. When 
I first had the honour of representing 
this part of the County of Surrey, the — 

pulation was less than one-half of what 
it is now. Everyone who is acquainted 
with the neighbourhood of Sutton will 
be aware that house building has been 
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going on ata very rapid rate ndeed, and 
that there has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of inhabi- 
tants. So far as the Directors of the 
Water Company are concerned, I am 
personally acquainted with them, and I 
do not think the House will be at all 
inclined to doubt that they are all of 
them good men of business and perfectly 
honourable and straightforward men. 
With regard to the Sutton Local Board 
of Health, I, like my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Epsom Division of 
Surrey (Mr. Cubitt), have been in com- 
munication with the Chairman, who in- 
forms me that there undoubtedly exists 
an idea thut some day or other the 
Local Board may find it necessary to 
purchase the Water Works; but the 
chance of this should not be allowed 
to interfere with the Company’s de- 
sire to secure all the means of supply 
for the district that it is possible to 
obtain. Ithink the Local Board would 
be extremely remiss in the discharge of 
their duty, if in a place like Sutton they 
did not take cognizance of everything 
done by the Company or any other 
Public Body. But it is a matter of 
public notoriety that no Public Company 
can conceal what it is doing in a small 
neighbourkood like this, and therefore 
the fact that the Water Company were 
introducing this Bill and applying for 
increased powers under it, has been for 
a long time notorious in the town. | Mr. 
Arraur O’Connor: No.] The hon. 
Gentleman says ‘‘No.”’ Iam a resident 
in the neighbourhood, which he is not, 
and I think I am better acquainted with 
the facts of the case than he is. Then 
again in regard to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for North Camberwell 
(Mr. Kelly), what he said in referenceto 
the wells of the Orphan School is a 
matter of pure imagination. I do not 
believe that the water which the Com- 
pany desire to take and distribute will 
affect those wells in the slightest degree. 
As tothe sources of the River Wandle, 
that also is a mere imaginary evil 
on the part of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. So far as those who are interested 
in the Wandle are concerned — and I 
have a personal interest in that river 
myself — we are all of us anxious to 
‘ retain it as a trout stream—one of the 
few which now exist inthe neighbourhood 
of London. Those who are interested 
in the preservation of the Wandle are, 
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however, perfectly satisfied that no in- 
jury will be done to it by the provisions 
of this Bill. If any injury is done, those 
who consider that they are likely to 
suffer will havea locus standi to be heard 
in opposition to the measure. Iappeal, 
then, to the House to read the Billa 
second time and refer it to the proper 
tribunal, upstairs, for considering its 
details. I venture to think that this 
House ought to be very chary indeed 
how it prevents a growing neighbour- 
hood from taking measures to provide 
itself with an adequate supply of water, 
when it is established that there is an 
urgent necessity for an increased supply. 
For these reasons I hope that the House 
will reject the Amendment and consent 
to read the Bill a second time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT. 
TEES (Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I desire to offer a few observa- 
tions to the House before a Division is 
taken. I certainly hope that the Motion 
for the second'reading will not be re- 
jected, but that the House will adhere 
to its ordinary rule in regard to Bills of 
a similar character to this—namely, to 
send it to a Select Committee upstairs, 
where the allegations contained in it can 
be properly investigated. There are, 
however, one or two things which I 
think it would be as well to clear up at 
once. The hon. Member for Kast 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) preferred a 
charge against the Water Company in 
reference to the course which they pur- 
sued last year when a proposal was made 
for the formation of a cemetery on a site 
which forms part of their source of sup- 
ply. An answer has already been given 
to the charge by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Epsom Division 
of Surrey (Mr. Cubitt)—namely, that the 
Water Company did write to the Home 
Secretary, who replied that the subject 
would be carefully considered, and who 
ultimately decided upon refusing its 
sanction to the proposed site. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: What 
I said was that the Water Works Com- 
pany was not in any way represented 
upon the inquiry. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Company 
took the most efficacious means of se- 
curing the careful investigation of the 
matter, and in the end the site suggested 
was not approved of. Then the hon. 
Member says that the Company is seek- 
ing to enlarge its original sphere of 
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operations. I think that was the main 
point of the hon. Gentleman ; but it is 
an entire mistake. The area of the 
Company is not enlarged at all by the 

resent Bill. It will remain as before, 
in its own area, and will have no power 
to break up roads and lay mains out- 
side their present area. All that the 
Company asks for is power to supply 
water in bulk outside its present limits, 
and the clause they propose is one which 
is frequently inserted in Water Com- 
panies’ Acts. It does not enlarge the 
district, but it grants power to the Com- 
pany to sell the water outside the exist- 
ingarea. The hon. Member for North 
Camberwell (Mr. Kelly), who spoke 
with such energy upon the question, ac- 
cused the Company of having attempted 
to hoodwink both the public and this 
House. The hon. Member has acted 
with the greatest simplicity in the 
matter because the clause to which he 
objects is one which is absolutely essen- 
tial and insisted upon, and one which 
the Company could not avoid putting 
into the Bill. Then some difficulty has 
been raised as to want of notice. Now, 
Ihave here Zhe Lo»don Gazette of the 
30th of November last, in which full 
notice—which is a notice to all the world 
—is given of the intention of the Com- 

any to introduce the Bill. Further, the 

xaminer has reported that all the 
Standing Orders have been duly com- 
plied with. Under these circumstances 
I hope the House will not hesitate for a 
moment in reading the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I think that the statements 
of my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) are such as 
to require the serious attention of the 
House. Let me take the first of those 
statements. I think when the House 
considers it, it will be induced to pause 
before giving a serious support to the 
eoren of this measure. My hon. 

riend has pointed out that the effect of 
posing this Bill will be to enable a 
imited number of gentlemen to put 
£40,000 or £50,000 into their pockets. 
The hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees has not controverted that 
statement at all, nor did the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cubitt) who spoke earlier 
in defence of the Bill. It is broadly 
asserted that if the House passes the 
Bill it will put £40,000 or £50,000 
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into the pockets of a certain limited 
number of gentlemen who are promo- 
ting it. This property has already been 
able to pay 7 per cent, and the Bill will 
enable the Company to offer nominally 
in the market, but really to a certain 
number of themselves, additional shares 
in regard to which a dividend of 7 per 
cent is to be guaranteed, so that if they 
obtain this bargain they will be able to 
realise a handsome sum of money. 
What is the importance of that? The 
importance of it is this: This question 
of the supply of water is one that 
is becoming very important through- 
out all the communities of the coun- 
try, and it is becoming more and 
more important every year. We 
are fast approaching the time when 
Local Boards in different parts of the 
country will insist upon securing a 
supply of water for the benefit of the 
ratepayers, and will further insist upon 
that supply being entirely under the 
control of the ratepayers. I find that 
already, according to the hon. Baronct 
the Member for the Reigate Division of 
Surrey (Sir Trevor Lawrence), who 
spoke in favour of the Bill, there is a 
movement in the district of Sutton for 
securing the water supply of the neigh- 
bourhood, and placing it in the hands of 
the town authorities of Sutton. The 
Local Board say that they are consider- 
ing the question, and it would be most 
unfortunate if they should be prevented 
from taking action in the matter without 
being compelled to pay £40,000 or 
£50,000 more than they would be 
called upon to pay now, which sum 
would clearly go into the pockets of a 
limited number of persons. I maintain 
that it is monstrous to put the town and 
the ratepayers of Sutton to a prospective 
cost of £40,000 or £50,000 before they 
are able to get into their own hands the 
control of the water supply of their dis- 
trict. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Epsom Division (Mr. 
Cubitt) says that a feeling is growing 
up in this House in favour of removing 
uestions of a local character from the 
iscussion of the House of Commons. I 
am sorry to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on a recent occasion did not ex- 
press any extreme amount of willingness | 
to relieve the House of a large portion 
of its Business. At the same time, I 
gladly welcome the right hon. Gentle- 
man as approaching to some extent the 
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character of a Home Ruler in this 
House. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not see in this case is that the 
tendency of feeling and intelligence out 
of the House is not only towards placing 
the decision of these matters, but the 
entire control of them into the hands of 
local bodies instead of dealing with 
them in an Assembly likethis. And the 
right hon. Gentleman, by proposing to 
push through a Bill like this, is endea- 
vouring to postpone the advent of that 
happy day when the entire water supply 
of the country will be in the hands of 
the ratepayers. I feel bound to sup- 

rt my hon. Friend in opposing this 

ill. I will only make allusion to one 
point which was raised by the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Courtney). The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Epsom (Mr. Oubitt) did me the honour 
to consult me with regard to the pros- 
pects of this Bill, and I urged him not 
to secure the advocacy of the Chairman 
of Committees. The advocacy of that 
hon. Gentleman has been universally 
fatal to the cause he has supported. 
Allow me to call attention to one or two 
points which have been referred to by 
the Chairman of Committees. He has 
told the House that this Bill does not 
enlarge the existing powers of the Water 
Company. Let me call attention to the 
clause on which my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Donegal relied for the 
statement which he made—Clause 22 of 
the Bill— 


‘*Subject to the provisions of this Act the 
Company may from time to time enter into and 
carry into effect such contracts and arrange- 
ments with any urban or rural sanitary autho- 
rity and the trustees of any turnpike or other 
road or any highway board or any surveyor of 
any highway and any railway company and any 
other companies bodies or persons with respect 
to the supply of water in bulk (without as well 
as within the Company’s limits of supply as 
defined by the Act of 1871) as the Company 
think fit and every such contract and arrange- 
ment may be for such period on such terms 
pecuniary or otherwise and conditions as the 
Company think fit and the Company may by 
agreement vary suspend or rescind any suc 
contracts or arrangements and make others in 
lieu thereof and in addition thereto.”’ 


Therefore this Company can go out- 
side its own limits and supply water 
in bulk to other districts; and in 
that way prevent the formation of 
other waterworks in other localities. 
This Bill, in fact, gives to this aay 
one of the most saabie and one of the 
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least excusable monopolies ever asked 
for even by a Water Company from an 
Assembly like this. This 22nd clause 
gives the Company power to job away 
its water to Companies outside, and it is 
perfectly monstrous that such a Bill 
should be allowed to come before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site gave the House ample reason for 
believing that the local authorities of 
Sutton have not been consulted; and we 
have had it from the hon. Member who 
represents the division of the county in 
which Sutton is situated that the Town 
Board has not yet discussed the matter, 
but that it will meet for the considera- 
tion of it for the first time to-morrow. 
Under these circumstances, are we ask- 
ing the House too much if we ask it to 
postpone its judgment until the Town 
Authority have had the er of 
considering the measure. feel quite 
justified in moving that the debate be 
now adjourned. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. T. P. O Connor.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
224: Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 


Original Question again proposed, 
* That the word ‘ now ’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): After the decision which has 
just taken place I cannot blind myself 
to the fact that I have no hope of 
securing a majority in favour of the re- 
jection of the second reading of the Bill. 

,will therefore ask, with the leave of 
the House, to withdraw it. I under- 
stand that it is the intention of an hon. 
Member who sits on these Benches to 
move an Instruction to the Committee, 
which may in some degree limit the pre- 
ference which would be given under the 
provisions of the Bill in regard to the 
disposal of the new shares of the Com- 
pany. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
Am I to understand that now is the 
proper time for moving an Instruction 
to the Committee upon the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill must in 
the first place be read a second time, and 
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the hon. Member may then give Notice 
of an Instruction. 

Original Question put. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 





QUESTIONS. 
—o— 

COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
MR. L. H. JAMES, LATE OFFICIAL 
ASSIGNEE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, How it happened that the existin 
powers of having the accounts of Official 
Assignees in Bankruptcy audited were 
not exercised in the case of Mr. Lucius 
H. James’ accounts; and, whether they 
are at present being availed of as regards 
the accounts of the existing Official As- 
signees ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): This Question refers to a 
matter as to which I have no special 
means of knowledge. I believe, however, 
that an audit is now, and has always 
been, had in each bankruptcy proceeding; 
and if it has proved inadequate in some 
cases, this must, I think, have, to a 
great extent, arisen from the assignee 
nominated by the creditors and his soli- 
citor not having used due care and 
attention. 


TRISH LAND COMMISSION—SALES OF 
HOLDINGS—RESERVATIONS, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.) (for Mr. O’Donerty) (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether nu- 
merous sales of holdings in Ireland 
have been sanctioned by the Irish Land 
Commission, in which all bogs and tur- 
baries have been reserved to the land- 
lord vendor; whether it has been re- 
peatedly decided in Ireland that such a 
reservation reserves also the subsoil on 
which the bog or turbary rests ; whether 
many of the holdings sold are almost 
entirely covered with bog or peat; and, 
whether public money is being advanced 
for the purchase of land which is by the 
reservations contained in the contract 
retained by the vendor? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
verity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that, as a general 
M.. Speaker 
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rule, all the estate and interest which 
before sale the landlord has in the hold- 
ing is upon the sale vested in the tenant 
purchaser. Occasionally the holding 
may include uncut bog, upon which 
other tenants had before the sale limited 
rights of turbary. Such rights would, 
upon the sale of the holding, be pre- 
served for such tenants. No advance is 
made for the purchase of any holding 
unless the land comprised therein is, 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, ample 
security for the sum to be advanced, and 
advances are never made for the pur- 
chase of the privilege of cutting turf 
where the soil is retained by the vendor. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. and learned gentleman 
inquire whether in Donegal and other 
counties in the West of Ireland the bog 
often represents 75 or 80 per cent. of 
the total holding ? 

| No reply. | 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CITY OF LONDON 
COURT. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
City of London Court insist on having 
receipt stamps on sums under £2, 
but made up to that amount by the 
expenses of the said Court; and, if so, 
whether the Government will interfere 
in the matter? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsstTeER) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the proceedings and fees 
charged thereon in the City of London 
Court, as well as in the whole of the 
County Courts of England and Wales, 
are at present regulated by the County 
Court Rules and Treasury Orders, 1886, 
and I am informed by the officials of 
the Court that they act strictly in ac- 
cordance with those Rules. If the hon. 
Member will give me the particulars of 
any case in which he has reason to 
believe that these Rules have not been 
followed, I will take care that inquiry 
is made into the matter. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—LOSS OF 
THE “ KAPUNDA.” 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N. W.) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether it is purposed that 
an official inquiry should be held into 
the circumstances attending the loss of 
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the 8.8. Kapunda, on her passage to 
Western Australia; and, if so, within 
whet period it may be expected that 
such inquiry will be commenced ? 

THE SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) (who 
replied) said: An inquiry has heen 
ordered into the circumstances attending 
the loss of the Kapunda, and will be held 
as soon as the survivors and the crew of 
the vessel with which she was in colli- 
sion have arrived in this country. 


INDIA—REFORM IN THE INDIAN 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
What steps are being taken by the Se- 
cretary of State in Council to carry out 
the reforms in the Regulations of the 
Indian Telegraph Department which 
have been repeatedly urged on his at- 
tention; whether the Indian Govern- 
ment has called the attention of the 
Secretary of State to the urgency of 
the case for reform; whether the Go- 
vernment of India is understood to have 
admitted the justice of the complaints 
of the members of the Indian Telegraph 
Service, and the necessity for a speedy 
redress of those grievances; and, if so, 
what reasons there are for delaying to 
remove these grievances; and when a 
decision may be expected ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
A scheme relating to the Telegraph De- 

artment in India was prepared by the 
fate Secretary of State in Council and 
transmitted to India on July 8, 1886. 
The Government of India was autho- 
rized to give effect to it if, after obtain- 
ing the views of the Commission which 
is now considering the possibility of 
effecting reductions in the public ex- 
penditure, they should think it right to 
do so. The Secretary of State has re- 
cently requested the Government of 
India to obtain a Report on the subject 
from the Commission. Until the deci- 
sion of the Government of India has 
been received, it is impossible to give 
information to the House as to the na- 
ture of the communications that have 
taken place. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ASSAULTS IN WEXFORD COUNTY. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin ; of the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
three emergency men employed on the 
Brooke estate in County Wexford and one 
of Mr. Brooke’s keepers, named Harris, 
attacked a man named M‘Donnell, on 
his way home at night, a short time 
since; whether they were heard to say, 
before he came up, that *‘ they would do 
for this fellow,” aud whether the police 
authorities mean to prosecute them, and 
when ; whether they have attacked other 
people ; and, if so, how often; whether 
these men are continually about the 
roads in a state of semi-intoxication, 
armed with rifles and revolvers, insult- 
ing the people they meet, and endea- 
vouring to provoke them to breaches of 
the peace ; and, if so, how long are they 
to be permitted to do; and, whether 
they have licences for the rifles and 
revolvers they carry ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that in the discharge of their 
duties Mr. Brooke’s under-agent and 
gamekeeper are constantly walking 
about the estate, and that they have 
licences for the arms they carry. They 
are sometimes accompanied by one emer- 
gency man employed by Mr. Brooke. 
The police have no information to sub- 
stantiate the allegation that these men 
are in the habit of acting in the un- 
lawful and unruly manner attributed to 
them in the Question. With regard to 
the alleged threatening of a man named 
M‘Donnell, it appears that he made 
no report of it; but a week after the 
alleged occurrence the police heard of it, 
and they are making inquiries on the 
subject. 


IRELAND—COLLECTOR OF RATES’ 
OFFICE (IRELAND). 

Sin THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What work 
is performed in the Collector of Rates’ 
Office ; if there are 10 clerks employed 
there, with salaries ranging from £150 
to £700 a-year; and, if a lieutenant of 
Militia has been lately appointed to 
assist them, what his salary is, and 
what his occupation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
a replied) said: The work 

partment is that imposed upon 


Co., 5.) asked the Chief Secretary to the it by the statute—namely, the collection 
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of the varions rates imposed within the 
City of Dubliv. The work could not be 
described in detail within the limits of 
the answer to a Question. The office 
staff consists of nine clerks, with salaries 
ranging from £90 to £400 a-year. To 
meet a temporary pressure, an assistant 
clerk has been employed for a period 
not to exceed two months. He is con- 
versant with the work of the office, 
having been employed there before in a 
similar capacity. ‘This gentleman holds 





a commission as lieutenant in an Irish. 


Militia regiment; but there is no likeli- 
hood of his duties to his regiment inter- 
fering with his limited official engage- 
ment. 


HARBOURS AND PASSING TOLLS ACT, 
1861—GUARANTEE OF LOANS. 

Mr. C0. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
will entertain the question of the expe- 
diency of extending to county rating 
authorities the powers already possessed 
by municipal authorities of guaranteeing 
the interest of loans granted under the 
provisions of ‘‘ The Harbours and Pass- 
ing Tolls Act, 1861 ;” and will insert in 
the-Public Works Loans Bill for this 
Session a provision for this purpose ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I fear I cannot promise to 
insert a provision such as the hon. 
Member refers to in the Public Works 
Loans Bill; but the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member shall be borne in 
mind. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—MILL- 
STREET PETTY SESSIONS — SER- 
GEANT MORONEY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that two car drivers named Riordan 
were summoned by Sergeant Denis 
Moroney at the Millstreet Petty Ses- 
sions, held on the 8th February, and 
fined for an alleged refusal to give road 
to the police; whether the alleged ob- 
struction was caused by a procession 
accompanying the Member for Mid 
Cork on the occasion in question; whe- 
ther the police are bound by their rules 
to give way to the public on such occa- 
sions; whether the gravamen of the 
offence was, that a young boy played 


Harvey Duff upon the cornet; whether 
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Sergeant Moroney is the same individual 


‘* Boycotting,”’ §c. 


who had damages for false arrest re- 
cently given against him at the Macroom 
Sessions; whether it has been the usual 
and almost invariable custom during the 
past few months for a car-load or two of 
police to follow Dr. Tanner while visit- 
ing his constituency; whether, on the 
occasion in question, they were following 
him as usual; and, whether he will have 
the case investigated ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: From the 
reports submitted to the Government, it 
appears that a party of police returning 
off duty overtook a procession accom- 
panying the hon. Member. The pro- 
cession consisted of four common carts, 
two side cars, and a number of people 
on foot. The drivers of the cars refused 
to make way to allow the police car to 
pass. For this obstruction they were 
summoned, as stated. The playing of 
Harvey Duff on a cornet had no con- 
nection with the prosecution. Damages, 
to the extent of 3s., were recently given 
at Macroom Quarter Sessions against the 
sergeant named, for wrongful arrest. 


STATE OF IRELAND—“ BOYCOTTING ” 
AT MITCHELSTOWN. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the following placard, 
which has been extensively posted 
throughout the district of Mitchels- 
town :— 

** Boycott! Boycott !! Boycott!!! 

‘* Fellow Countrymen, 


** Be not deceived, boycotting is not done 
away with. Disregard the language of cowardice 
no matter by whom uttered. Stand firmly by 
your homes, by our wives and little ones! 
Strike at your tyrants! All your hopes and 
fortunes are centred in this fight. Strike ‘now 
or never, now and for ever,’ at every one who 
assists Anna Kingston, Lady Kingston, to re- 
cover oppressive rents, or who pays them. 

‘** Boycott that disgrace to her sex—Anna 
Kingston, the grass widow, the hard-hearted. 

‘* Boycott Frend, the agent, the pig-headed 
representative of the Church Body, who dis- 
missed the labourers. 

‘* Boycott Bulldog ‘ Maria’ O'Grady, solicitor, 
who betrayed every client who had the mis- 
fortune to be associated with him. 

‘* Boycott Benson, the insolent whelp, whose 
insolence and extortion all of you have expe- 
rienced. 

‘** Strike at the outposts of the Castle; you 
know who they are. 














Prisons 

‘Boycott Jim Neill, the hangman, and 
family; Neddy Kelly, the ex-farmer; Dicky 
Fitzgibbon, clerk of the Union, the only land- 
grabber in the district, and his brood of up- 
starts; Gombeen man Couche and his apostate 
wife, the only associates of Benson and all 
bailiffs on the estate. Shunthem. Let others, 
too, take warning and beware of their fate, or 
their turn will surely come. 

‘* By order of the Vigilance Committee. 

‘“*N.B.—John Coughlan, of Flemingstown, 
has paid his rent. Boycott him, and his short- 
horns and dairy farms. Dairymen beware!” 
and, whether the Government will take 
such steps as may be necessary to ensure 
the protection of the Law to the persons 
thus threatened ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Before 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
answers the Question, may I ask whe- 
ther he can inform the House whether 
this placard was not printed and posted 
in the interests of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin, Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The notice 
quoted in the Question was posted 
during the night of the 5th instant, in 
the outlying district of the Kingston 
estate near Mitchelstown, and was torn 
down by the police. The police have 
trustworthy information as to its origin, 
and are me up their inquiries. 
The persons named are given all possible 
encouragement and support and protec- 
tion when required. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THOMAS 
SCULLY AND ROBERT KELLY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther two young men named Thomas 
Scully and Robert Kelly have been re- 
turned for trial at Bantry on a charge of 
threatening to shoot a gamekeeper to 
the Earl of Kenmare, named Keohane; 
if the alleged offence had been com- 
mitted six weeks previous to the depo- 
sitions of Keohane having been taken ; 
whether Keohane, who is the principal 
witness for the Crown, is a man of bad 
repute, having been imprisoned for 18 
months on a charge of homicide, and six 
months for sheep stealing; and, whe- 
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ther, considering the character of Keo- ' 


hane, these young men will be admitted 
* to bail ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is the fact that Thomas 
Scully and Robert Kelly have been re- 
turned for trial on a charge of threaten- 
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ing to shoot a man called Keohane ;. 
and, this being so, I must decline, pend- 
ing the trial, to give any opinion as to 
the character of the witnesses, or other- 
wise to discuss the case. 


THE LAND (IRELAND)—REDUCTION OF 
INTEREST ON MORTGAGES, &c. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will bring in a measure to reduce 
the interest on charges and mortgages 
on Irish estates in the same proportion 
as the rents have been reduced; and, 
whether the Government will allow the 
payments in respect of tithe rent-charges, 
quit rents, and Crown rents to be reduced 
in the same proportion ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: This matter, 
which is, undoubtedly, of great import- 
ance, has been under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government, especially 
with reference to family charges on 
estates ; but I am not at present able to 
give any pledge as to legislation upon it. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND)— DEATH OF A 
PRISONER IN CALTON GAOL, EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary for Scotland, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in the published 
Reports of the inquiry into the death of 
Robert Hume, an untried prisoner in 
Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, on the 2nd 
instant, that the prisoner in question, 
described as maniacal, confined on a 
charge of shooting, and at times re- 
quiring four men to hold him, was locked 
up for 48 hours in a cell with two other 
prisoners; whether, on the first night of 
his confinement, he was discovered *‘ very 
violent,” and *‘on top of the other pri- 
soners ;”’ whether, on the second even- 
ing, he was again found ‘‘very violent,” 
and having torn the clothing off one of 
the other prisoners; whether, on the 
second night, he became ‘‘ extremely 
violent,” ‘* shouting and bawling ”’ from 
12 till 4 in the morning, when he fell 
asleep, and that three hours later, his 
appearance having alarmed his fellow 
prisoners, he was discovered to be dead; 
whether there is an infirmary attached 
to the Calton Gaol; and, if so, why 
Hume was not sent there; whether the 
men shut up with Hume were untried 
prisoners; and, whether it is in accord- 
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ance with the Prison Rules to expose 
prisoners to the dangers and annoyance 
incidental to confinement with violent 
and maniacal persons ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I am informed by the Prison Commis- 
siorers that Robert Hume was received 
into Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, about 
3.30 p.m. on January 31 last. He was 
examined by the medical officer of the 
prison. No symptom of insanity ap- 
een until late on the evening of 

ebruary 1. He had been associated —- 
t.e., placed in acell with other prisoners 
—by the medical officer’s orders from 
the time of his reception, as he appeared 
to be suffering merely from the effects 
of drink. He was quiet during the 
first night of his confinement. About 
9.30 p.m. on the second night he was 
suddenly attacked with acute mania, and 
assaulted one of the prisoners in asso- 
ciation with him, when a canvas restraint 
jacket was put upon him. He was 
violent from 12 till 4 a.m. on the second 
night, and then fell asleep, from which 
he did not awake. He was under fre- 
quent observation by an officer all this 
time. There is a room in the prison 
used as an infirmary. Hume was not 
sent there, as he was not considered a 
case for it till the attack of mania began; 
and the medical officer, who was for 
some time on the staff of a district 
asylum, did not then think it prudent to 
remove Hume to the infirmary, as he 
would have disturbed other patients, one 
of whom was seriously ill of heart dis- 
ease. There is no padded cell in the 
prison ; but the building is not yet com- 
pleted, and the Commissioners propose 
to provide such a cell. Two of the three 
prisoners shut up with Hume were un- 
tried. The prisoners whom the Board 
have been able to question say that they 
had no objection to be left with Hume 
and were not frightened. One of them 
had acted as assistant hospital nurse in 
Perth Prison. Prisoners, as a rule, are 
placed singly in cells ; but are associated 
when the cells are full, or if it is so 
ordered by the medical officer. 





BOARD OF TRADE (MARINE DEPART- 
MENT) — WRECK OF THE “TALLY 
HO”’’—ROCKET STATION AT EAST- 
BOURNE. 

ApmrraL FIELD 


(Sussex, LEast- 


bourne) asked the Secretary to the 
Dr. Cameron 
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Board of Trade, Whether the subjoined 
reply from his Department to the 
Deputy Coroner at Eastbourne, respect- 
ing the ‘‘rider”’ of the jury present at 
the inquest on four sailors drowned at 
the wreck of the 7Zally Ho, because, in 
their opinion, no life - saving rocket 
apparatus was available, really em- 
bodies the views of the President of the 
Board of Trade and his own— 

“Board of Trade (Marine Department), Lon- 

don, S.W., 31st January, 1887.—‘ Life-saving 
Apparatus.’—Sir,—With reference to the in- 
quest recently held by you on the bodies of the 
four seamen, part of the crew of the Jally Ho, 
wrecked near the Redoubt, at Eastbourne, when 
the jury expressed an opinion that the lives 
would have been saved had there been a life- 
saving apparatus at Eastbourne, I am directed 
by the Board of Trade to state that they have 
caused careful inquiries to be made, and are 
advised that probably no life would have been 
lost had the crew known how to make use of the 
lines, of which there were plenty at hand; and 
that the rocket apparatus would havebeen of no 
assistance on the occasion, as the vessel was not 
more than 10 or 15 yards from the shore. The 
Board desire me to add that the rocket appara- 
tus station at Eastbourne was abolished in De- 
cember, 1878, because no services had been 
rendered by it during a period of 30 years; and 
they are advised that the probability of the 
usefulness of the rocket apparatus at East- 
bourne is not sufficient to warrant the expendi- 
ture which the re-establishment of the station 
would entail.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Gray.—E. Hillman, Esq., Deputy 
Coroner for Sussex, Lewes,”’ 
And, whether, in consequence of such 
lamentable loss of life within easy reach 
of the shore, he will at once give in- 
structions to supply the ueual rocket 
apparatus for future use when required, 
seeing that there is an excellent Coast- 
guard Force at Eastbourne to take 
charge of the same, and that such ap- 
pliances are generally to be found at all 
coast towns ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The letter referred to was written with 
the authority of the Board of Trade, and 
they see no reason to depart from its 
tenour; but if the hon. Member will 
confer with us, possibly an arrangement 
may be come to in concert with the 
Admiralty and Local Authorities. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
MYLES MARTIN, CROFTER, A PRI- ° 
SONER IN INVERNESS GAOL. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether his atten- 
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tion has been called to the following 
certificate as to the mental condition of 
Myles Martin, a crofter, at present 
undergoing three months’ imprisonment 
(in addition to two months’ confinement 
previous to trial) for having been one 
of a crowd guilty of mobbing and 
rioting— 
“ Manse ot Kilmuir, December 4th, 1886. 

“Myles Martin, now in the prison of Inver- 
ness, and indicted to stand his trial in the High 
Court of Justiciary on the 13th, is a weakling 
and the son of a weakling, and a pauper the 
son of a pauper. A deceased uncle was a re- 
ported lunatic. 

“ Certified at Kilmuir, this fourth 

“*day of December, 1886, by 
“ Jas. Grant, 
“ Minister of the Parish and Chair- 
“man of the Parochial Board ; ”’ 
whether Mr. M‘Phail, Free Church 
minister at Kilmuir, corroborated this 
by a written statement, dated 3rd De- 
cember, 1886— 

“That Myles Martin is a poor weak-minded 
lad, who has been regarded as imbecile from his 
birth, and has been supported by the Parochial 
Board of the parish ;”” 
whether these Certificates had been 
communicated to the Crown authorities 
when they authorized Martin’s prose- 
cution; and, whether, considering that 
Martin committed no act of violence, 
and if an imbecile could hardly be sup- 
posed to understand the law of mob- 
bing and rioting, he will, if he finds 
the facts stated in the certificates to 
be well founded, take steps for the re- 
mission of the remaining term of his 
sentence ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the certificates in question ; and I 
am informed by the Lord Advocate that 
they were intimated to the Crown Autho- 
rities four days before the commence- 
ment of the trial. An inquiry was at 
once ordered by the Lord Advocate, and 
was undertaken by a medical officer of 
long experience and high reputation, 
who reported that there was no ground 
for holding the prisoner to be imbecile 
or unfit for trial. It also came to the 
knowledge of the Lord Advocate that 
this same man had a short time pre- 
viously conducted his own defence in a 
trial for theft in the Summary Court 
very intelligibly and successfully. I 
concur with the Lord Advocate in 
thinking that there was no reason to 
believe the prisoner was not fully aware 
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of every act he was doing, and I can 
advise no interference. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, whether any 
evidence had been tendered as to the 
man’s condition before the decision was 
pronounced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that, so far 
as he was aware, no such evidence had 
been tendered. 


ARTERIAL DRAINAGE (IRELAND)— 
DRAINAGE DISTRICTS IN KILKENNY 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
of the state of things in reference to the 
extensive Drainage Districts of Erling- 
ford, Johnstown, Cullohill, and Durrow, 
in North Kilkenny, embracing some 24 
miles of the county of Tipperary, Queen’s 
County, and the county of Kilkenny ; 
that the tenant farmers of these locali- 
ties promoted an arterial drainage 
scheme, about four years ago, at their 
own serious expense; that, thereupon, 
the engineer of the Local Government 
Board reported favourably of the pro- 
ject, to the extent of the expenditure of 
£32,000; that, owing to the present de- 
fective Drainage Code, under which 
‘statutory termors”’ are excluded as 
‘‘owners”’ of Drainage Districts, a smail 
proportion of the percentage of ‘ as- 
sents” is needed to ensure the technical 
formation of a Drainage District in the 
above locality, inasmuch as two land 
proprietors have withheld their co- 
operation ; that, to remedy the deficient 
legislation, a Land Improvement and 
Arterial Drainage (Ireland) Bill has 
been introduced by successive Govern- 
ments, but has not been passed; that a 
representation to this effect has been 
made on behalf of the above-mentioned 
tenant farmers to the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry as to Harbours, Arterial 
Drainage, &c., with the request that 
they would inspect the locality or re- 
ceive evidence upon the subject, but 
they have not acceded to either course ; 
whether he is able to state the reason 
for this refusal; whether the scope of 
the inquiry of this Royal Commission 
extends to arterial drainage in Ireland 
generally, or is limited to the same only 
where it affects ‘‘the improvement or 
preservation of any necessary facilities 
for inland navigation,” or is such the in- 
terpretation or was such the intention of 
| Her Majesty’s Government; and, whe- 
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ther, in the latter case, the Government 

are prepared forthwith to bring in a Bill 

amending the Drainage Code, and to 

sanction there under advances by the 

Treasury for Arterial Drainage at 3} 
er cent, same as under the Public 
ealth Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Such a 
scheme has been promoted in the matter 
stated by the hon. Gentleman. I under- 
stand it is not intended to hold a special 
inquiry into the scheme; butif the hon. 
Member desires it, an arrangementcan be 
made for examining witnesses in London 
in about a week from the present date. 





DISTRESS IN THE METROPOLIS—UN- 
EMPLOYED DOCK LABOURERS AT 
POPLAR. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
is aware that 600 starving dock labourers 
applied for some relief at the Poplar 
Workhouse on Wednesday last; whe- 
ther any relief was afforded to these 
destitute persons ; whether he is aware 
that thousands of dock labourers are 
out of work, with no reasonable hope of 
employment in the near future ; whether, 
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since November last, 200 of the children 
of these men have been daily supplied 
with breakfasts by private charity, ad- 
ministered by Rev. James Chadbura, | 
Poplar; and, if the Local Government 
Board will take any steps to insure that 
none of these destitute men, women, 
and children shall perish from hunger? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I un- 
derstand that from 200 to 300 persons 
attended at the Poplar Workhouse ‘ 
on the 8th instant, when the Relief 
Committee were sitting, and requested 
that a deputation should be received for 
the purpose of placing before the Guar- 
dians the opinions held by the unem- 
ployed as to the measures necessary for 
the relief of the congested labour in the 
district. The Guardians received a 
deputation of six. They made no ap- 
plication for Poor Law relief, and ex- 
pressed themselves as fully aware that 
the Guardians had no power to start 
works; but they urged that the Guar- 
dians should do what they could to in- 
duce those who had the power to provide 





them with employment. I learn from 
Mr. Varum 
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an Inspector of the Board who attended 
the Relief Committee at Poplar this 
morning, that there were no able-bodied 
applicants for relief. The Board do not 
doubt that at the present time, especially 
in connection with dock labour, there is 
a considerable number of persons out of 
employment. I am assured, however, 
that every application which has been 
made to the Guardians has been attended 
to; and I have no reason whatever to 
doubt that any person who applies for 
relief, and whose destitution is such as 
to entitle him to receive relief from the 
Guardians, will be duly received by 
them. It is the case, I am glad to say, 
that breakfasts are given by private 
charity to a number of children in this 
—" as in other districts in the East 
nd. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
TRICT INSPECTOR GREENE. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary te the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Dis- 
trict Inspector Greene, now stationed in 
Bruff, County Limerick, is the same 
officer with reference to whom Colonel 
Forbes, R.M. gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission in Belfast, to the 
effect that he ‘‘ invariably neglected his 
duty by not having his men on duty in 

roper time;”’ and, if so, will District 

nspector Greene be retained in his pre- 
sent responsible position in Limerick 
County ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: No, Sir; 
District Inspector Greene, now stationed 
at Bruff, County Limerick, never served 
in Belfast. 


FREE LIBRARIES 
INSTITUTIONS — SUPPLY OF 
LIAMENTARY REPORTS. 

Mr. C. WRIGHT (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Leigh) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he will provide 
in the Budget for the expense of sup- 
plying, in accordance with the terms 
indicated by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the 9th of September 
last, Parliamentary Reports of Educa- 
tion, Crime, Pauperism, County Expen- 
diture, and other Returns connected 
with County Government, also Returns 
of Army and Navy Estimates, to Free 
Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutions ? 


AND MECHANICS’ 
PAR- 
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Tae CHANCELLOR ortrne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
his Predecessor had promised to submit 
a Vote to the House to enable the House 
to decide whether a gift should be 
made of Parliamentary Papers to Free 
Libraries. He would submit a Vote to 
the House for this purpose, in some 
form; but, in the meantime, as only 
seven libraries had applied, and each 
set of Parliamentary Papers only cost 
about £15, he thought that the amount 
might be furnished by economies in the 
Stationery Office, and a reduction in 
the cost of distributing Parliamentary 
Papers. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
ORANGE PROCESSSIONS IN 
NORTH ANTRIM. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there was 
a procession of Orange bands in Bally- 
money, North Antrim, on Saturday 
night ; whether windows were broken 
in the houses of leading ome of 
the Liberal candidate; Whether the 
Resident Magistrate (Mr. Rutherford) 
had a sufficient force under his charge 
to maintain order; and, what steps, if 
any, were taken to prevent injury to 
property, and bring the perpetrators to 
Justice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: This Ques- 
tion is down without Notice, and cannot 
be answered without local inquiries. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, From whom the communication 
was received, and at what date, in con- 
sequence of which the Secretary of State 
for India telegraphed the Viceroy, 18th 
November, 1886— 

‘*Ruby Mines. I gather that arrangements 
are not finally concluded ; ”’ 
and, whether thuse words referred to 
arrangements for leasing or working 
the Ruby Mines, and with whom such 
arrangements were then being nego- 
tiated ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The result of answering these Questions 
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would be that the hon. Member would 
draw from me information respecting 
negotiations not yet concluded, which I 
stated a few days ago could not, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, be 
conveniently made public. When the 
Government of India has ascertained 
its rights in the Ruby Mines, and has 
determined how it will make use of 
them, I shall be happy to answer any 
Questions which may be put. 


sion of — Wilkinson 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES 
—MILITARY OPERATIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, after 28th November, 
when, in consequence of the greater 
pay of resistance to the Ruby 

ines Expedition, General Stewart’s 
command of 1,100 men and four guns 
was strengthened, there was any Report 
from General Stewart prior to 24th De- 
cember; and, whether the whole of the 
Military Reports as to the Ruby Mines 
Expedition are included in the Papers 
already circulated ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jon Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The answer to the first Question is No; 
to the second, Yes. 


MADAGASCAR—EXPULSION OF — 
WILKINSON. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true 
that Mr. Wilkineon defied the Malagasy 
Government by returning from Mauri- 
tius to Antanararivo; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Foreign Office has instructed 
the British Consul to support the Mala- 
gasy authorities in this matter or other- 
wise ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Mr. Wilkinson’s expul- 
sion was held by the Supreme Court of 
Mauritius not to have been justified by 
the terms of the Treaty between Great 
Britain and Madagascar. In conse- 
quence of this decision, which is binding 
on the British Consular officers, he re- 
turned to Madagascar. The British 
Consul has supported the Malagasy 
Authorities throughout these proceed- 
ings. Since the return of Wilkinson he 
has been charged with a crime more 
grave than that for which he was before 
expelled, on conviction of which he 
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would be liable to expulsion under the 
Treaty. 


DISTRESS IN LANARKSHIRE. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in view of the great distress 
amongst the Lanarkshire miners, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take any 
steps to relieve it, either by appointing 
a Royal Commission or otherwise ? 

Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
heard with very great regret of the 
existence of distress among the Lanark- 
shire miners; but there is no ground 
for thinking that it arises from causes 
that will be permanent, or with which 
it is in the power of this or any other 
Government to interfere. 





ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Sm GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, in the recent Army 
Warrant, any alteration has been made 
in the relative rank, position, or titles 
of medical officers to those heretofore 
held by them ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Relative rank has been abo- 
lished for all departments; but medical 
officers retain all the privileges hereto- 
fore attaching to it. In other respects 
their status is unchanged. 


ARMY WARRANT—CYPRUS MAIL 
SERVICE. 

Sm EDMUND LECHMERE (Wor- 
cestershire, Bewdley) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
into consideration the expediency of 
renewing the mail service with the 
Island of Cyprus, which was interrupted 
in December, 1884; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will also consider 
the expediency of capitalizing the annual 
rent (£92,800) paid to the Sultan ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoxrtanp) (Hampstead): The 
subject of re-establishing weekly mail 
communication between Cyprus and 
England is under consideration ;. but it 
is not proposed to renew the service on 
the same footing as that referred to in 
the Question. With reference to the 


second part of this Question, 1 have to 
Sir James Fergusson 
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state that Her Majesty’s Government 
have had under their careful considera- 
tion proposals for lightening the burden 
of the tribute of £92,800; but the sub- 
ject is sufrounded with considerable 
difficulties, which at present Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not been able 
to overcome. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES—REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, When the Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the depredations by Foreign on 
English fishermen in the North Sea will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): I 
hope to lay the Report of the Committee 
referred to by the hon. Member on the 
Table of the House early next week, 
certainly as soon as possible. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether any further Correspondence 
has passed, or steps taken, with Con- 
tinental Governments, with a view to an 
International Conference on the subject 
of the Sugar Bounties; and, whether 
there are any further Papers he can lay 
upon the Table, if moved for? 

Tar SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Certain Governments have been ap- 
proached upon this subject, and some 
have replied not unfavourably. The 
proceedings are not, however, at such a 
stage that any statement can be made at 
present, nor can any Papers be laid on 
the Table. 


CUAL MINES—EXPLOSION AT THE 
WOOD END PITS, LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the Special Report of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, on the circumstances attend- 
ing the explosion of fire-damp which 
took place in the Crumbouke Mine, at 
Wood End Pits, in Lancashire; and, 
whether, seeing that that explosion is 
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proved to have occurred by gas libe- 
rated from the strata, ‘‘ in consequence 
of props being drawn,” he will issue 
instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
to prevent, as far as possible, such a 
dangerous practice, in mines known to 
contain fire-damp, while the miners are 
at work ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the Report of the Inspector, and I 
think that the point raised by the hon. 
Member is an important one. The In- 
spectors of Mines will hold their annual 
meeting next week, and I have asked 
them to consider whether this matter 
had better be dealt with by general or 
by special rule. 


EGYPT—PORT DUES ON SHIPPING. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to demand 
relief for shipowners from the very heavy 
dues they are now called upon to pay in 
Egyptian ports, in contravention of the 
arrangements entered into between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive (wherein it was 
declared that the tariff should be in- 
creased or lowered according to the 
state of the Lighthouse Budget); whe- 
ther approximately the dues thus levied 
amount to about £90,000 per annum, 
while the total expenditure falls below 
half that sum; and, whether the dues 
in question ought, according to the 
terms of the said agreement, to be less 
than half the amount at present levied 
on British shipping ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Her Majesty’s Government have not lost 
site of this question; but they do not 
feel justified in pressing a reduction of 
the Light Dues in view of the present 
state of the Egyptian Revenue and of 
the urgent claims upon it arising from 
the military necessities of the situation 
in that country. But the earliest favour- 
able opportunity will be taken to remind 
the Egyptian Government of the arrange- 
ment referred to by the hon. Member. 
From the Lighthouse Accounts that have 
been received, it would appear that the 
receipts and expenditure are practic- 
ally as stated in the second and third 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tlon. 


{Fepavary 15, 1887} 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE — DOCK- 
YARD SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the following Letter in Zhe 
Western Daily Mercury of the 14th in- 
stant, relating to the collection of sub- 
scriptions to the Imperial Institute :— 

“The Jubilee and Dockyard Constraint. 

“‘Sir,—Whatever may be said in favour of 
Admiral Grant’s action in the Dockyard, many 
of us feel that we are constrained to act ina 
way with which we have no sympathy. It may 
be wrong, but we cannot help the impression 
that if anyone refuses to contribute he will be 
at once a marked man. ... . There are hun- 
dreds in the yards who have no sympathy with 
the movement. Then why should they be 
marked men if they act up to their convictions ? 

‘(Signed) A Grupoine Giver.” 

“ Devonport, Feb. 12.” 

Whether it is the fact that the leading 
men of the Dockyards have been fur- 
nished with collecting cards; whether 
such collecting cards have written upon 
them the names of all the men employed 
under such leading men; whether the 
names of those who subscribe are marked 
off on such cards and the amount sub- 
scribed written against each name, and 
the cards then returned to the head offi- 
cials ; and, whether he will issue instruc- 
tions to the Military and Naval autho- 
rities at all our Dockyards, directing 
that the canvassing of the employés shall 
be discontinued ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
is no truth whatever in the allegations 
that any pressure or influence has been 
brought to bear upon the employés of the 
Dockyard at Devonport to contribute to- 
wards the Imperial Institute. The Ad- 
miral Superintendent informs me that 
an open meeting of the workmen was 
held last night; that the workmen, by 
a large majority, decided to contribute 
to the Imperial Institute; and that all 
arrangements connected with such con- 
tributions are in their hands and under 
their control. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
thought officers of high position should 
not interfere with the employés of the 
Dockyards in this matter, as it would 
deprive their action of all spontaneity. 

rD GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he saw no reason whatever for inter- 
fering with the action of the Admiral 
Superintendent. He merely gave the 
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opportunity to the Dockyard employés to 
decide whether they should subscribe to 
the Institute or not. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE“ ANDREW 
JOHNSON ” AND THE ‘* THIRL- 
MERE.” 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, How it is that no Board 
of Trade inquiry has yet been made into 
the running down by the British vessel 
Thirlmere of the American vessel Andrew 
Johnson, by which 17 lives were lost, in 
October 1484; and, when it is intended 
to hold the inquiry ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
Andrew Johnson was an American ship ; 
the Thirlmere was a British ship. The 
collision took place in the South Atlan- 
tic ; this is outside the limits of British 
territorial jurisdiction. We have the 
statements of the master and extracts 
from the log of the Thirlm-re. We have 
no statements from the Andrew Johnson, 
and have no means of getting any. It 
is not possible, therefore, to hold inquiry 
by a Wreck Court with the evidence of 
only one side, and no inquiry will, there- 
fore, be held into the collision. Certain 
allegations have been made involving 
imputations of the fitness of the master 
to hold a certificate. Whether investi- 
gation will be ordered, or a prosecution 
ordered, by this Board in the matter in- 
volved in these imputations, is a sepa- 
rate question, and will depend on the 
action ‘‘ Smith v. Labouchere” now 


pending. 


THE PARKS (MEIROPOLIS)—BATTER- 
SEA PARK. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether the amount due for 
arrears of interest on the Battersea Park 
debt represents interest actually unpaid ; 
if so, to whom, and from where, are 
these arrears due ; and, why the interest 
has been allowed to accumulate to its 
present enormous amount ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): The ar- 
rears of interest on the Battersea Park 
debt mentioned in the Question remain 
unpaid. They are due from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Office of Works to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. The Bat- 


tersea Park Estate was the security upon 
Lord George Hamilton 
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which the money was advanced. The 
interest was allowed to accumulate, bo- 
cause the income derived from the sale 
or letting of parts of the estate were for 
many years not sufficient to pay that 
charge; but it more than suffices now 
for that purpose, and the arrears of 
interest are being gradually reduced. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—GRANT OF QUAR. 
TER SESSIONS TO BLACKBURN. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can give the 
House any information as to the 
grounds on which the grant of separate 
Quarter Sessions was given by Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, on the 27th 
August last, to the borough of Black- 
burn; whether any, and, if so, what, 
number of Petitions were presented 
against the said Grant by the County 
Justices, Boards of Guardians, and 
other Local Authorities; whether the 
said Petitioners had an opportunity of 
a ring to state their grounds of 
opposition before the said Grant was 
made; and, whether he is prepared to 
bring in or support a Bill to remedy the 
injustice caused by the said Grant of 
Quarter Sessions, whereby the Borough 
of Blackburn is relieved from county 
rates, exceeding £3,200 per annum ; that 
additiona] amount of rates being thrown 
upon the Poor Law Unions of Has- 
lingden, Burnley, Clitheroe, Preston, 
and other parts of the county of Lan- 
caster ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said thut the step referred to in the Ques- 
tion was taken on the recommendation of 
his Predecessor in July last. The grounds 
upon which the Grant was given were 
the size and population of the borough, 
and certain considerations relating to 
the administration of justice. Numerous 
Petitions were presented against the 
Grant. It did not appear that any 
deputation of Petitioners was received 
at the Home Office; but all the Petitions 
were considered. The points to which 
the last paragraph of the noble Mar- 
quess’s Question referred would have to 
be considered in connection with the 
County Government Bill; and it was 
not necessary to anticipate the pro- 
visions of that measure by the intro- 
duction of a special Bill. 
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ARMY 
CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES FOR 
QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, At 
what dates, and in what quantities, the 
respective instalments of their contract 
for cartridges are to be completed by 
Messrs. Latimer Clark, Muirhead, and 


Co. ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrtucore) (Exeter): One hundred and 
twenty thousand cartridges are to be 
delivered by February 25, and the same 
number will be delivered weekly until 
the contract is completed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RE- 
LIGION OF JUROKS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the “‘due inquiry” which Crown 
Solicitors in Ireland are directed to 
make in reference to jurors includes in- 
quiry as to the religion of jurors? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The rule under which the 
Crown Solicitors act itself indicates the 
matters to which the inquiry is to be di- 
rected, and these do not include the re- 
ligion of jurors. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
WINTER ASSIZES. 


Mr. MAURICR HEALY (Cork) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther in England the Act enabling of- 
fences committed in counties of cities or 
counties of towns, to be tried in the ad- 
joining counties, does not apply to the 
Metropolis; whether he is aware that 
the said Act was originally passed in 
England because of the restricted nature 
of the jury panel available in certain 
English counties of cities and towns; 
whether the Government recently caused 
the Winter Assizes for six Irish counties 
to be held in the city of Dublin; and, 
whether the Government propose to as- 
similate the Irish Law tothe English by 
excluding the Irish Metropolis and the 
centre of the Irish legal system from the 
operation of the said Act ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I cannot undertake to say 
what was the reason of the enactment of 
a statute that became law about 90 years 
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. That Act does not apply to the 
City of London, the City of Westmin- 
ster, or the borough of Southwark ; but 
it applies to many populous places, and 
it is not the intention of the Government 
to make proposals for any change in 
this respect in the existing law. The 
Winter Assizes for several neighbouring 
counties were recently held in the City 
of Dublin. This was in accordance with 
law and precedent. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — DETENTION 
OF THE “TELEGRAPHO” BY THE 
DOMINICAN GOVERNMENT. 

Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, What is the amount of 
money payable by the Dominican Go- 
vernment in respect of the detention of 
the Ze’egrapho; how much of this sum 
has already been paid; and, what were 
the circumstances under which the 7Zele- 
grapho was detained ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The 7elegrapho, a 
British vessel, was seized in 1870, on 
the ground of piracy in Dominican 
waters. The charge being disproved, 
the Dominican Government was called 
on to pay damages. A compromise was 
agreed to, and the whole amount has 
now been paid off. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND)—POLLING PLACES. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
he is aware that many voters in the 
parishes of Ettrick and Yarrow, in the 
county of Selkirk, have to travel from 
17 to 20 miles to record their votes at 
Parliamentary elections, in consequence 
of the law being that they must vote in 
the parish in which they reside, although 
there are polling stations within a few 
milesof their residences ; and, whether, 
in such circumstances, which are not 
peculiar to the county of Selkirk, he will 
take steps to remedy what is a very great 
inconvenience to voters so situated ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities), in reply, said, that 
he was aware that in some parts of Scot- 
land the voters had a long distance to 
go before they could reach the polling 
statious in their own parish, while they 
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would only have to go a short distance 
if they were allowed to vote in the 
neighbouring parish. He promised to 
consider the subject, with a view to the 
introduction of a remedy. 


METROPOLIS COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Mx. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, When the Coal 
and Wine Dues Continuance Bill will be 
in the hands of Members; whether the 
Bill has yet been approved by the 
Metropolitan Board itself ; and, whether 
it is not the fact that many members of 
a Board are strongly opposed to the 

ill ? 

THe CHAIRMAN (Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoce) (Middlesex, Hornsey) : 
I beg to inform the hon. Member that 
the Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill has received the approval of the 
Committee of the whole Board, who were 
authorized by the Metropolitan Board to 
deal with it, and I trust the Bill will be 
in the hands of Members of the House 
in a few days. It is not the fact that 
many members of the Board are strongly 
opposed to the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Are any members of the 
Board strongly opposed to the Bill ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
am not the keeper of the consciences of 
my colleagues ; and, therefore, I cannot 


say. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Might I ask 
the hon. Gentleman if any hon. Mem- 
bers of the Board have expressed their 
hostility to the Bill ? 


{No reply. | 


INLAND REVENUE—A RATING CLAUSE 
FOR HOARDINGS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will introduce into any Bill this 
Session a Clause to rate for Local and 
Imperial purposes hoardings on vacant 
lands let for advertising ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The profits derived 
from hoardings on vacant lands let for 
advertising would, for the purposes of 
Imperial Taxation, come under Schedule 
D. of the Income Tax; but the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member is probably 
intended to refer to the decision in 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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“‘ Reg. v. The Assessment Committee of 
St. Pancras.” In that case the Court 
held that a person, by reason of his 
having a licence in the nature of an 
easement for the mere temporary use of 
land for the purpose of advertising, was 
not an occupier of land who was liable 
to be rated. The case does not afford 
any ground for supposing that if land 
were let for an advertising station so 
that the tenant became the occupier, 
he would not be liable tu pay rates in 
respect of such occupation. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—REPORTED 
CHINESE INVASION. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether there is any founda- 
tion for the report that Chinese troops 
have entered Upper Burmah ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No information has been received at the 
India Office corroborating the report 
that Chinese troops have entered Upper 
Burmah. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether information had not for 
some time been in the possession of the 
India Office, showing that Chinese troops 
were being massed on the frontier? 

Str JOHN GORST: So far asI know, 
there has been no such information in 
the possession of the India Office; but 
if the hon. Member gives Notice of a 
Question, I will answer it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM — CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has made inquiries to ascertain 
whether it is the fact that Crown Soli- 
citors in Ireland, when a jury has dis- 
agreed in any criminal case of a par- 
ticular character, cause inquiries to be 
made to ascertain the names of the 
jurors in favour of an acquittal, and 
afterwards exclude such jurors from 
serving on criminal trials by ordering 
them to stand by; and, if not, whether 
he will do so? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have already stated, from 
my own knowledge of the business of 
my Department, that no such practice 
exists, and I have made no inquiries 
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from individuals. If a written communi- 
cation containing specific statements is 
made to me, I will give it the fullest 
consideration; but I shall not institute 
an inquiry involving an implied censure 
of certain public officials, upon the sug- 
gestion of an allegation of which I have 
never heard, and in 1 te of which 
not a single fact is stated. 

Mr. HEALY: If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not make any 
inquiry into the subject, will he inform 
me how it was that he was able to 
assure the House that no such practice 
existed ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have stated that, 
from my own knowledge of the Depart- 
ment, no such practice exists. I have 
made no inquiry from individuals, nor 
shall I do so, unless a specific charge is 
brought against them. 


IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL DEFENCES— 
COALING STATIONS IN THE EASTERN 
COLONIES. 


Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will state the 
amounts that have been voted by the 
Colonial Legislatures of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Ceylon, and Mauritius, for 
the defences of the coaling or naval 
stations in those Colonies; how much 
has been expended by the Imperial Go- 
vernment for the armaments of the de- 
fences of those stations; how much will 
be required to complete those arma- 
ments; how much has been expended 
by the Imperial Government on the 
other coaling stations for Her Majesty’s 
Fleet abroad; and, how much will be 
required to complete the defences of 
those other stations ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: I hope 
the hon. Member will understand that it 
is not desirable to give complete details 
as to the several stations; but I can say 
that the Legislatures of the Colonies 
named have voted £270,820 towards 
their defences. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, for the armamegt of those de- 
fences, has expended £183,530, and 
contemplates a further expenditure of 
£206,555. On other coaling stations 
the Imperial Government have spent 
£192,164, and expects to spend a fur- 
ther sum of £513,306. 


VOL. OCOX. [turmp sznres.] 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Report of the Commission on 
Irish Land will be completed and pre- 
sented to the House, and how soon he 
expects that the Government will be 
able to introduce the Irish Land Bill 
announced on Friday last by the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the Report of the Royal 
Commission will be delivered at the 
Home Office on Saturday next. It is, of 
course, impossible for me to say when it 
will be laid on the Table of the House, 
as the Government must have some little 
time for its consideration; but I can 
promise that there shall be no delay. 
As the right hon. Gentleman asks when 
legislation will follow upon the Report, 
it will be impossible for me to say now 
when that Bill will be introduced. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Might 
I ask if the Report will be accompanied 
by » Evidence taken by the Commis- 
sion 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That I am 
not able to say. No doubt the Evi- 
dence will follow soon; but I have a 
letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission stating that the Report will be 
signed and delivered at the Home Office 
on Saturday. 


BULGARIA—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When further ph or containing the 
Correspondence relating to Bulgaria 
during the months of November and 
December will be presented ; and par- 
ticularly the communications which have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut and the Governments of Austro- 
Hungary, Germany, and Russia subse- 
quent to the declarations of the Marquess 
of Salisbury made upon 9th November 
of last year ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that, having 
regard to the present condition of the 
negotiations in reference to the Bulga- 
rian Question, it is not in my power to 
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say when the further Correspondence to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
can be laid upon the Table. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND AGRI- 
CULTURE—COST OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he can state to the 
House the probable cost to the nation 
of the late Commission on the Depres- 
sion of Trade and Agriculture ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H 
Smirnx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Expenditure in respect of salaries, &c., 
has been as follows :—Salaries, £468 ; 
travelling and incidents, £535; short- 
hand, £558—total, £1,561. To this 
has to be added the cost of stationery 
and printing, which at present can only 
be estimated at £1,500—total, £3,111, 
or, speaking generally, £3,000. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES BILL. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade when the Railway Rates and 
Charges Bill would be introduced ? 
Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) in reply, said, the Bill 
would be introduced in the House of 
Lords. He could not exactly say when. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Address have pre- 
cedence this day of the Notices of Motion and 
Orders of the Day. — (Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
-~--0 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. |— 
[See page 84. | 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND). 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College), 
in rising to move, as an Amendment, at 
the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert 


the words— 
** And humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that recent events in Skye and Tiree, and the 
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general administration of justice in the High- 
lands, have caused serious concern to the people 
of Scotland, and demand full inquiry,” 
said, that he had made the scope of his 
Amendment sufficiently wide, in order 
that the discussion might not be inter- 
rupted by any technical rules. The 
Amendment he proposed to move covered 
a wide field; but, as he had a large 
number of facts to marshal, he would 
in his observations confine himself to 
he case of the expedition by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Island 
of Skye. That expedition afforded an 
illustration—by far the most convincing 
and cogent proof—of all the grievances 
to which he should have to call atten- 
tion, and into which he thought an in- 
quiry was needed. Hon. Members who 
had seats in the last Parliament would 
recollect that a large portion of the time 
of that Parliament was taken up in the 
passing of the Crofters Act, a measure 
which had been described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) as having con- 
ferred on the crofters of Scotland ad- 
vantages greater than those enjoyed by 
the occupying class in any other portion 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions, or in any 
part of the civilized world. When Par- 
liament passed that Act it knew that 
rents were excessively in arrear ; it knew 
the circumstances of the Highlands, and 
that in many cases there had been re- 
sistance to the service of writs; it knew 
that collisions between the crofters an1 
the authorities had been frequent in 
connection with the service of these 
writs; and yet, with a full knowledge 
of these facts, it had passed the Act to 
which he had referred. Recognizing 
that the question of land tenure lay at 
the root of the difficulty, it enacted fixity 
of tenure subject to fair rent. It ap- 
inted a Commission to say what the 
fair rent should be, and it gave that 
Commission power to adjudicate on 
arrears, to remit them altogether or 
curtail them as it thought proper. In 
the interests of the landlord, Parlia- 
ment made bankruptcy a bar to enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the Act. For the 
protection of the tenant, however, it 
placed a provision in the Act authorizing 
the Commission to stay proceedings for 
the recovery of rent and arrears until 
it could commence its operations. But, 
owing to the defective drafting of the 
Act, and the absence of any machinery 
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for calling this power into éperation, this 
provision had been a dead letter; but 
the fact that it was in the Act left no 
doubt as to the beneficent intentions of 
Parliament in the matter. The Act was 
passed by the authority and with the 
sanction of both Parties in this House, 
and he held, therefore, it was the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to assist 
in its loyal administration. Parliament 
had prescribed a remedy for a chronic 
state of disorder, and it was the duty of 
the Government to avoid interference 
with its operation, especially by apply- 
ing any counter remedy hostile to its 
spirit, such as the application of phy- 
sical force or martial law. But, with- 
out excuse, the Government chose 
the very moment almost preceding the 
sitting of this Commission to send a 
military expedition to Skye to assist in 
the service of writs; the result of which 
was either to compel the crofters to pay 
arrears, and thus to withdraw them from 
the scope of the Commission, or to com- 
pel them to become bankrupt, and thus 
rob them of the benefit of the Act. 
They put that expedition in the charge 
of a gentleman whose antecedents made 
it clear that he was utterly unfit for the 
post, and who adopted tactics that were 
calculated to drive law-abiding subjects 
to resistance. They exercised that irre- 
sponsible power which the law of Scot- 
land entrusted to the Lord Advocate and 
his subordinates with an ostentatious 
violence and severity—with a disregard 
to the Constitutional rights of the lieges 
—caleculated to render law regarded 
as an engine of tyranny and oppres- 
sion than as the handmaid of justice and 
fair play. During a large portion of the 
time this expedition lasted Skye had 
been described, and rightly described, 
as in a state of siege. Whole villages 
were ransacked by the police—some- 
times at midnight—without warrants. 
The presence of sickness or death was 
no stop to the proceedings, and consti- 
tuted no protection. Something akin to 
the curfew law was established, under 
which peaceable citizens, going about 
their business after nightfall, were 
arrested. Marines were marched and 
counter-marched throughout the Island, 
gunboats were mancuvred round its 
shores, military demonstrations were 
made, suspected offences of speech and 
publication were visited by arbitrary 
imprisonment, medals were promised in 
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commemoration of the campaign, pro- 
clamations were issued, and, in short, 
a travesty of pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war was set up. ‘This action 
of the Government on Skye, to his mind, 
constituted a most dangerous precedent 
for the administration of criminal law in 
apy civilized country, and demanded the 
impartial investigation which it was the 
object of his Amendment to secure for 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Scotland received a deputa- 
tion in regard to these proceedings in 
November last, and as the right hon. 
Gentleman referred them to the expedi- 
tion sent to the Island of Skye in 1884 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), 
the then Home Secretary, he (Dr. 
Cameron) imagined that would be 
quoted to-night as a precedent for the 
expedition of last year. But the cir- 
cumstances were totally different. What 
were the principles which the Liberal 
Government had laid down as applic- 
able to military intervention in civil 
administration in the Highlands ? In 
1882 the state of matters in Skye was 
very bad. Numerous deforcements of 
police had taken place in connection 
with the service of writs. Repeated 
application had been made to Govern- 
ment for military aid, and in November, 
1882, the then Lord Advocate (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), by direction of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt), the then Home 
Secretary, wrote a letter to Sheriff Ivory 
—who was throughout the medium of 
negotiation for the military—in which 
was laid down the proper principles 
which should guide the Government in 
dealing with such a request. The duty 
of the County Authority, it said was to 
provide a Police Force for the service of 
writs, and recourse should not be had 
to military aid unless in cases of sudden 
riot or extraordinary emergency, where 
the Police were unable to cope with it. 
The Liberal Government refused to send 
military aid to the Authorities, stating 
that if they had not sufficient Police 
Force they had better increase it. The 
result was that the Commissioners of 
Supply at Inverness were obliged to put 
their hands in their own pockets, and 
increase their Police Force at a cost 
to themselves of about £3,000 a-year. 
Public opinion was aroused, and the 
proprietor whose obstinacy had caused 
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so much trouble came off his high 
horse. The dispute about Benlee was 
amicably settled in about a fortnight. 
But in 1884 a Force was sent, and 
under what circumstances? Papers 
had been laid before the House which 
showed the precise nature of the cir- 
cumstances. It appeared that the Chief 
Constable of Inverness-shire had re- 
ported that for months past the Island 
of Skye had been in a lawless condition. 
Grazing grounds had been seized, and 
secret societies were rumoured to exist 
for the purpose of committing outrages. 
On August 18th a terrible incident had 
taken place in the shape of a visit made 
by Mr. Macfarlane, then Member of 
Parliament for Carlow, accompanied by 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Richard Power), the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
and Professor Blackie. On the recom- 
mendation of the Police Committee, the 
Police had had 50 revolvers served out 
to them, and 1,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion had been laid in store. A wire 
fence had been broken, a stack had 
been set on fire, and a No Rent manifesto 
had been published ; and, finally, a de- 
tachment of police had been deforced. 
Considering these circumstances, the 
Police Committee came to the conclusion 
that the Police were incapable of dealing 
with the state of matters, and they ap- 
plied to the Government to send a gun- 
boat to be stationed at Portree or some 
other port in the neighbourhood, with 
such a number of Marines as would be 
sufficient not only to protect the Police 
in the performance of their duty in pre- 
serving the peace—there was not a word 
said about the serving of writs here— 
but of quelling any riots with which 
the constables might have to contend 
against. Sheriff Ivory forwarded that 
application to the Government. He 
backed up this application of the Com- 
missioners, for he wrote the letter to the 
then Lord Advocate of the Liberal Ad- 
ministration, asking for the immediate 
despatch of a gunboat and Marines to 
Skye to protect the Police, and assist 
them in protecting the property and 
persons of the lieges of the Island— 
not one word was said about writs for 
rents. For these reasons the Military 
Expedition was sent. The House had 
therefore seen that the ground on which 
the Government refused in 1882 was that 
it was the duty of the Local Authorities 
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to provide whatever police might be ne- 
cessary for the service of writs and the 
services of summonses by the Supreme 
Court; that military aid should not be 
employed unless in cases of sudden riot 
or extreme emergency. They had seen 
in 1884 they granted the military assist- 
ance on the ground that the utmost 
emergency existed—that life and pro- 
perty was in dunger—that a reinforced 
and armed police force was utterly un- 
able to cope with the state of lawless- 
ness, and on that ground only. It was 
nothing to the point, he should remark 
en passant, that the reports of outrages 
had been found to be grossly exagge- 
rated. Not one of the thousand rounds 
of ammunition was ever fired in anger ; 
no policeman received injuries more 
serious than a kick; and the real motive 
which had induced the Local Authorities 
to ask for assistance was almost univer- 
sally believed in Scotland to have been 
in order that they might put down the 
Crofter agitation, and give assistance 
for the serving of writs. That fact, 
however, had nothing to do with the 
principle which guided the Liberal Go- 
vernment in one case or the other. And 
then, in 1885, the Conservative Govern- 
ment cameinto power. Now, they hada 
perfect right to reverse the policy which 
had guided their Predecessors; they 
had a perfect right to say that they con- 
sidered land contracts sacred, and that 
if rents could not be collected military 
aid should be afforded. They had a 
perfect right to do so at that period, be- 
cause the Crofters Act had not been 
passed. The Conservatives held Office 
until February, 1886; but let them see 
what the Conservative Government did 
during their tenure of Office. They 
found Sheriff Ivory demanding military, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, writing to the 
then Minister for Scotland, backing up 
his application. Then they had a letter, 
addressed by a Mr. Davidson to the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) then in Office, 
in which that Gentleman stated that— 
‘* From personal observation, he was con- 
vinced that since the preceding year—1884— 
the state of lawlessness in Skye had been in- 
tensified. Recently,”’ he said, ‘‘ there had been 
instances of incendiarism—a crime until then 
unknown in the North. ‘The resolution to pay 
no rent had become almost universal throughout 
Skye. And while the whole crofter rental of 
the island was only about £10,000, there were 
arrears amounting to about £20,000, which the 
crofters said it was their intention never to pay, 
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not be maintained. 


doubled, order coul 
Now, this was the state of matters in 
1885. Repeated applications were made 
to the Conservative Government, but 
they did not think fit to comply with 
the applications, and no expedition was 
sent. After the Election they still ad- 
hered to the policy of their Prede- 
cessors, but in 1886 the Island of Skye 
was probably more tranquil than it had 
been for years. Meanwhile Parliament, 
with a full knowledge of all the facts, 
had passed an Act in which arrears were 
recognized, and a Commission appointed 
for the purpose of curing the causes that 
had led to the disturbances in the Is- 
land. But now one new condition had 
presented itself. The landed proprietors 
were also the Local Authorities. Seein 

that it was futile to ask for military aid 
on the ground of disturbed law and order, 
or on the ground of arrears of rent, 
they had set themselves to work to de- 
vise a new plea. They determined to 
bring the Government to its senses by 
organizing among themselves a strike 
against the payment of rates, which 
would bring local public administration 
to a standstill. Now, there must be two 
parties to such a strike. There must be 
the parties who refused to pay and the 
Local Authority which refused to en- 
foree payment. The refusal of the in- 
sular proprietors to pay general county 
rates affected the pockets of the Com- 
missioners of Supply, and the strike 
was soon brought to a close by the 
threat of legal proceedings. But it 
was a different matter in Skye. The 
Local Authorities there were parochial 
boards, and the landlords controlled the 
parochial boards, and the duty of col- 
lecting the poor and school rate devolved 
upon the parochial boards. The land- 
lords were fortunate in the fact that at 
the head of these parochial boards was 
a gentleman named Mr. Alexander 
MacDonald— popularly known as the 
‘“‘ King of Skye.” That gentleman was 
a landed proprietor in the island, and 
was the factor of most of the landed 
proprietors, and occupied many promi- 
nent posts. He was a member ef all the 
parochial boardsin Skye. He was chair- 
man of three out of the six school boards. 
He was law agent and clerk to the whole 
lot of them. He was local Clerk of the 
Peace. He was clerk and treasurer to 
a number of school boards, a distributor 
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of stamps, a collector of income-tax, a 
captain of Volunteers, a banker, soli- 
citor, and notary-public. "With a Local 
Authority so constituted, and an officer 
so accomplished and many-sided as he 
had described, it was easy for the land- 
lords of Skye to carry on to a successful 
issue their ingenious Plan of Campaign. 
It came, however, to the notice of the 
Board of Supervision, who, on January 
5th, 1886, issued a circular, which 

ointed out the irregularity of the land- 
fords’ contentions that they might refuse 
the payment of rates because their rents 
had not been paid. The Board of Super- 
vision pointed out that it was the duty 
of the local parochial boards to use every 
means against the defaulters. Now, 90 
per cent of the sum in arrears to those 
local authorities were due by proprietors 
and large tenants, from whom a threat 
of legal proceedings would at any mo- 
ment have sufficed to extract payment. 
Asa solicitor, Mr. MacDonald muastfhave 
known that; but it did not evit him to 
knock on the head the game he was 
bent on carrying out. He (Dr. Came- 
ron) could quote abundant extracts from 
the speeches of Justices of the Peace, 
Deputy-Lieutenants, and noble Lords, 
and the circulars issued by their factors, 
to show that they made no secret of their 
policy that they refused to pay rates in 
order to force the Government to send 
an expedition to Skye. In a report 
which Sheriff Ivory laid before the 
Commissioners of Supply, dated April 
27, 1886, he said— 


‘*Emboldened by the success of their agi- 
tation, and the failure of the Government to 
provide means for the due enforcement of the 
law, the crofters have now very generally re- 
fused to make payment of the poor-rates and 
school rates due by them. The total arrears of 
poor-rate and school-rate due for the year 
ending 14th May, 1886, amounts to about 
£5,000. Numerous applications have been 
made to me for the aid of police to enforce 
payment of these rates, but as the police were 
quite inadequate to perform the duty, unless 
supported by a Government force, I laid these 
applications before the late and the present 
Administrations, stating the necessity of em- 
ploying a Government force; but the appli- 
cations were invariably refused by both Go- 
vernments. The result of this state of matters, 
if it be allowed to continue, will necessarily be 
that the poor will be deprived of the neces- 
saries of life, and many of the schools in Skye 
will be closed.” 


Now, if language meant anything, this 
language meant that the crofters, 
through their refusal to fulfil their legal 
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obligations, were responsible for the 
state of matters described and yet a Par- 
liamentary Return giving information up 
to the very date had been laid before the 
House, showing that at the time, out of 
the total arrears of £5,200 for poor- rates 
and education rate, the proprietors were 
in arrear £3,600. The larger tenants 
—the tenants over £30 a-year—owed 
£1,000, and the crofters owed £590. 
In other words, of the £5,200 in arrear, 
£4,600 was due by substantial and sol- 
vent men, whose debts would have been 
paid immediately Mr. MacDonald, the 
** King of Skye,” allowed his sense of 
public duty as law adviser of the Paro- 
chial Board and Clerk of the Peace to 
override his leanings as factor and as 
landlord. The £600 owed by the crofters 
included a very considerable sum of irre- 
coverable debts, money owing by dead 
men and men who had left the district, 
and it included a larger percentage due 
by persons so poor that in any other 
part of Scotland they would have been 
excused from the payment of rates 
on the ground of poverty. But were 
these poor people to be blamed for 
their arrears into which they had 
fallen? Why, only a few days before 
the date of Sheriff Ivory’s Report last 
quoted, Mr. Peterkin, an officer of the 
Board of Supervision, had penned an 
official Report, in which he declared 
they were not to blame. He pointed 
out that there were nv facilities given to 
the ratepayers for paying their rates. 
They had to travel many miles, and it 
was absurd and unreasonable to expect 
them to go the distance, to suit the con- 
venience of the collector, who sat in his 
office, and then to accuse them of not 
paying their rates. Mr. Peterkin said 
he thought it hardly fair to censure 
ratepayers for non-payment of rates 
until more facilities were afforded for 
paying; and he laid it down as the duty 
of collectors of those rates to make per- 
sonal demands for them, and if they 
did not make those demands, it was 
impossible to say that proper or any 
diligence had been a As to the 
ease of the landlords, Mr. Peterkin 
showed that the total rents received from 
Skye was £44,000 a-year, the arrears 
due from crofters only £15,400, those 
only which were payable £28,600, and 
that in respect of these, as well as of the 
others, the landowners refused to pay 
their rates. Before any expedition had 
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been determined on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought, at least, to have informed 
himself as to who were the persons in 
arrears of rates to the Local Authorities. 
He (Dr. Cameron) had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman a question the other 
day intended to extract from him the 
information as to how much was due 
from the crofters when he determined 
to send the expedition? In answer to 
questions put by him (Dr. Cameron) 
and the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), as to how much 
the expedition had squeezed out of the 
crofters; but they were told that it was 
no use to ask further questions, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland said he had no information to 
give. It was his duty, before sending 
the expedition, to ascertain how much 
was owing by persons from whom the 
arrears could have been extracted by 
the threat of legal proceedings, and 
how much was due by the crofters, 
who might require to be made to pay 
by means of the expedition. However, 
he (Dr. Cameron) thought it was an im- 
portant point, and he got the best in- 
formation he could. He was told that, 
in the interval between the date of the 
return from which he had quoted, and 
the time of the expedition, the larger 
tenants had practically wiped off their 
arrears, that the crofters had largely 
reduced theirs, and were not owing more 
than about £300, and that the land- 
owners alone carried out their No Rate 
policy. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr): At what date? 

Dr. CAMERON: The date on which 
the right hon. Gentleman decided on 
sending the expedition, or before the 
expedition was sent. 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman then has information on the 
point. Why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman candidly tell us he knew 
when we asked him the question? The 
landed proprietors paid at last. They 
had a meeting when their object had 
been served—when the expedition was 
in sight of their shores—and then 
they paid. On September 10th there 
was a meeting of the Parochial Board. 
The question of Lord Macdonald’s ar- 
rears came up for discussion. They 
were £126. A question was raised 
as to the propriety of enforcing pay- 
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the agent, the “King of Skye,” the 
factor of Lord Macdonald, chairman of 
the Parochial Board, said Lord Mac- 
donald would only pay when his rents 
were paid; and that if the Board took 
proceedings apart from the rents ar- 
rested in the hands of the crofters, the 
only effects belonging to his Lordship 
which could be laid hold of were his 
household furniture, and if that were 
seized what a stir it would make in the 
country. He owed £126, a fourth of the 
total amount owed by the crofters in 
Mar¢h. That amount could be recovered 
by the mere threat of legal proceedings, 
or by the seizure of the furniture, but 
the tender-hearted local authorities 
would not inflict so much pain on his 
Lordship’s feelings ; and yet at their re- 
quest the right hon. Gentleman sent a 
military expedition, by means of which 
a few hundred pounds were raised out of 
the seizure of the effects of hundreds of 
families. Hundreds of houses were in- 
vaded, and the last farthing wrested 
from the unfortunates who were called 
upon to contribute. By way of contrast 
to refusing to seize Lord Macdonald’s 
furniture, he would read one or two ex- 
tracts to show how the result of the ex- 
pedition, in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to take great pride, as 
clearing off all the arrears in Skye ex- 
cept £60, was brought about. He quoted 
in all these cases from the correspondent 
of the Glasgow Herald, who accompanied 
the expedition, and he quoted that gen- 
tleman because the paper with which he 
was connected had Soiend a strongly 
anti-crofter bias. The first case was that 
of a widow Mackintosh, against whom 
and her son—the joint tenants of the 
croft—they claimed for 9s. 84. When 
the officer knocked at the door it was 
opened by a young woman, who stated 
that her mother died the week before, 
and the only money in the house was 
10s., which had been sent for the pur- 
pose of paying for the old woman’s 
coffin. The young woman, with tears, 
handed over the money in payment of 
the arrears. Again a distressing spec- 
tacle was witnessed at the house of 
widow Flora Nicholson who owed £1 1s. 
The woman—who was very old—was 
found lying on the ground in front of 
her house, and said she could not move 
in consequence of an accident to one of 
her legs; and her husband had been 
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dead for 16 years. When the writ was 
handed to her the woman cried bitterly, 
and she was left aging oa the grass with 
some of her neighbours beside her. 
Then there was the case of the Widow 
Stewart, an old and terribly emaciated 
woman, who was asked to pay 31s. 6d., 
who pleaded, in a weak piping voice 
for mercy, being 87 years of age. 
paper was, however, handed to her. A 
terrible picture of poverty was pre- 
sented at the next house—that of a man 
named Donald MacInnes. He said he 
had had no money for nine months; that 
everything had gone all wrong since his 
wife died, and that his “‘ bonnie lassie,”’ 
as he termed his daughter—a young girl 
18 years of age—wasinsane. The whole 
family were starving. The only asset he 
essed wasa dun cow which was seized. 
e (Dr. Cameron) asked the House to 
contrast the leniency of treatment dealt 
out to Lord Macdonald in respect of his 
arrears with the Shylock-like severity 
meted out to these four families in 
respect to arrears, amounting in all to 
me £3. Having decided that this 
expedition was necessary, he (Dr. 
Cameron) supposed tlhe Government had 
no choice but to send at its head Sheriff 
Ivory. To his mind, the system was a 
most execrable system, under which a 
Judge, in whose Courts trivial cases 
arising in connection with the expedi- 
tion must be tried, should be allowed to 
act as accuser, arrester, and hunter-up 
of evidence. Sheriff Ivory—on a former 
occasion—had been tried, and found 
wanting in every qualification requisite 
for such a post. He had not only 
arrested men without warrant or in- 
struction, but he had written to the Lord 
Advocate condemning as guilty men 
who were subsequently proved innocent. 
He had published his libels broad- 
cast in the newspapers, and he had been 
a party to a gross breach of the law in 
order to obtain evidence against persons 
he suspected, and had committed many 
other unjustifiable acts. Any Adminis- 
tration worthy of the name would have 
known that the mere fact of Sheriff 
Ivory being placed in charge of the ex- 
pedition was sufficient to arouse indig- 
nation and distrust throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland. The 
expedition started. The first thing 
that occurred was a quarrel with 
the Chief Inspector, who was dis- 
missed. A correspondence had taken. 
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place on the subject, and it had been 
stated that the Government had repri- 
manded Sheriff Ivory. In reply to a 
Question the other day, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland had stated that the communi- 
cation of the Government did not amount 
to a reprimand —— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it did 
not contain a reprimand. 

Dr. CAMERON said, they now knew 
something negative, and should like to 
know something itive about this 
communication. Sheriff Ivory, having 
dismissed the Chief Constable, took per- 
sonal command of the expedition. He 
renewed his promise of a medal to every 
policeman engaged in the campaign who 
captured a crofter. He (Dr. Cameron) 





would like to know whether that was | p 


done by the authority of the Govern- 
ment? [Mr. A. J. Batrour dissented. ] 
If it was not so, then he (Dr. Cameron) 
would like to know what the Govern- 
ment thought of the proceeding from a 
strategical poirt of view? Sheriff Ivory 
misconducted the expedition in a manner 
that led to the most cruel, the most un- 
Constitutional, and the most exasperat- 
ing results. One of the officers in the 
expedition was a Mr. M‘Donald—a man 
of notoriously rough methods. A few 
weeks before he had burnt down a 
house after an eviction under circum- 
stances officially pronounced unwaarant- 
able, and according to which he had com- 
initted u crime, from the consequences of 
which the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate absolved him by a repri- 
mand. He is also reported to have 
been reprimanded by his employers for 
having served a writ upon a woman an 
hour after she had given birth to a 
child, and having threatened her that if 
she did not pay he would burn her house 
down. Yet this man who had made him- 
self so unpopular in Skye was allowed to 
go out serving writs in remote districts, 
without an escort, when the police and 
military sent to protect him were lying 
idle. The result was that the man 
was mobbed. He was not ducked in 
a pond, as he would have been in law- 
abiding England. He did not suffer 
any bodily harm, but a threat was made 
by the husband of the woman whose 
house he had threatened to burn down, 
that he would break his head with a 
stick ; and this was made the excuse for 
a series of armed raids upon the vil- 
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lage, one of them at least at midnight. 
The men who had been forewarned of 
these expeditions fled to the hills, but 
the houses were entered and every room 
ransacked—in every case, so far as he 
was aware—without warrant. He (Dr. 
Cameron) desired an Jnquiry into the 
irregularity of these proceedings. The 
offence for which these men were wanted 
was a trivial and technical offence, which 
occurred entirely through the neglect of 
those in charge of the expedition to use 
the force provided for their protection. 
He did not want to excuse the action of 
the people; but it was unjustifiable to 
make this paltry offence the excuse for 
a series of armed raids on the villages. 
He wanted an Inquiry into the question 
as to the authority upon which these 
roceedings were taken. It might be said 
that these domiciliary visits amounted 
to nothing ; but he maintained that they 
were no light matters. There was a 
case in which a sick woman was sub- 
jected to gross indignities; and another 
ease in which an old woman was 
frightened, by a midnight visit from 
the police, into a protracted swoon. In 
another case another man on his death- 
bed had his last hours embittered by 
one of these unauthorized intrusions ; 
and these were not the only proceed- 
ings against which he protested. A 
man named M‘Kay was arrested and 
sent to prison on a charge of slandering 
Sheriff Ivory. It appeared that the 
man called Sheriff Ivory a “liar.” He 
(Dr. Cameron) knew that the word 
“liar” was not a nice one, but it was 
one that Sheriff Ivory was fond of 
using, and he had never been called to 
account for it. But what in a Sherifl’s 
but a choleric word, that in a crofter is 
rank blasphemy. M*Kay was arrested 
and sent to prison. Another man wrote 
a letter to the Secretary for Scotland, 
calling Sheriff Ivory a “ judicial mon- 
ster.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
hon. Member mean to say that a letter, 
privately written to me, was sent by me 
to the newspapers ? 

Dr. CAMERON: No. The letter 
was sent to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and was published in an Inverness paper. 
I never imagined it was published by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Very pro- 
bably it was sent by the author. This 
letter was published in the newspaper 
The Highlander, in the same way that 
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Sheriff Ivory’s confidential reports to 
Ministers were published in the news- 
apers. Well, while nothing was done 
to Sheriff Ivory, this man was sent to 
prison. There was the case of the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Callum, Established Church 
minister, and of John M‘Pherson, a 
leading man among the crofters. They 
were present at a meeting in October, 
and a report of that meeting appeared, 
in which it was stated that a resolution 
was adopted inciting the crofters to re- 
siat the administration of the law. A 
month after the alleged offence these 
gentlemen were arrested by warrant. 
They were not invited to surrender; yet 
an expedition of gunboats, Marines, and 
—_ were sent round to Mr. M‘Cal- 
um’s manse. The rev. gentleman was 
not at home. They found he had gone 
to preach elsewhere. The police ran- 
sacked his papers. The rev. gentleman 
complained that they did not read his 
sermons, from which they might have 
derived much benefit. Mr. M‘Callum 
was gone to preach somewhere else, so 
the expedition turned tail and steamed 
after him. Mr. M‘Callum was arrested 
on the Saturday night, and they took 
him 20 miles to prison, where he was 
kept until he was bailed. Mr. M‘Pher- 
son was arrested in a similar manner, 
and was kept in prison for seven days. 
He was denied access to his solicitor. 
He was liberated at 10 o’clock on Satur- 
day night, and left to find his way as 
best he could to his home, a distance of 
34 miles. It was only after the arrest 
that it occurred to the authorities that 
it would be well to look up evidence, 
and about two months after these pro- 
ceedings they thought it necessary to 
procure the manuscript of the report 
which appeared in Zhe Highlander, and 
which formed the ground for the arrest; 
and when they got the manuscript they 
found it so manipulated by the editor 
before insertion that it was susceptible 
of a considerably different interpretation 
from that put upon it. It was not only 
of these arrests that he (Dr. Cameron) 
complained. He complained of the way 
the accused persons were treated in con- 
nection with being brought to trial. 
Accused persons in Scotland had none of 
the safeguards that existed in England, 
where the accused person was allowed 
access to his solicitor, and had the safe- 
guard of the Grand Jury, and could only 
be convicted by the unanimous verdict 
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of the jury who tried him. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, a man might be kept 
in prison for a week, and was denied 
during the whole of the time access te 
his friends or his legal adviser. He had 
not the safeguard of the Grand Jury, and 
the verdict of a majority of the jury was 
enough against him to suffice for his 
conviction. In Scotland the criminal 
authorities exercised an autocratic power 
which was not allowed in England, and 
which in Ireland was only conferred by 
some Coercion Act. They had a power 
of secret investigation. They decided the 
Court where the cases were to be tried, 
and they had power to change the venue, 
and could do it in such a manner as to 
debar poor prisoners from bringing for- 
ward evidence for their defence, and that 
was practically what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did in connection with these tri- 
vial cases. Not one of these cases in- 
volved life or limb or property. In the 
case of nosingle one of the prisoners had a 
blow been struck. These are precisely the 
sort of cases that should be tried before 
a local Court, so that the poor could be 
afforded facilities for bringing witnesses. 
Local courts had ample power of punish- 
ment. In only two or three cases 
was this course pursued in regard to 
Skye prisoners, while from Tiree and 
Skye some 30 men and women were 
dragged to Edinburgh for trial. They 
were so poor that it was absolutely im- 
possible for them to organize a proper 
and well-arranged defence or to bring 
witnesses, and in some cases sentences 
were imposed that he was perfectly 
certain would never have been imposed 
if the prisoners had had fair play and 
been able to bring forward evidence 
for the defence. He had, for example, 
that day asked a question regard- 
ing the case of Myles Martin, who was 
imprisoned —along with others — for 
rioting, a certificate was sent to show 
that the man was an imbecile by the 
Free Church Minister, who had known 
from his birth that he was an imbecile. 
The certificate was handed to the Crown 
Authorities, who, if they had been moved 
by any feelings of equity, justice, or 
humanity, or if they had had any care 
for their own reputation, would have 
withdrawn the man from trial, but they 
handed over the certificate to the prison 
doctor, who pronounced him to be fit to 
take his trial. The certificate was never 
produced at the trial, and no evidence 
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was given on behalf of the prisoner as 
to his imbecility, and he was condemned 
to the same sentence as those along 
with him who were of sound mind. 
He (Dr. Cameron) would. next mention 
the case of Garalapain. He interested 
himself in that case, because some of 
the arrests appeared to be conducted 
with absurd and unnecessary severity 
and cruelty. He thought the proceed- 
ings showed the prisoners would not get 
fair play, and he instructed a solicitor 
that if he believed them innocent to 
defend them. The solicitor reported 
that in three of the cases the prisoners 
appeared to him to be innocent, and 
these were defendedaccordingly. There 
was no time to bring witnesses from 
Skye, and the solicitor reported that 
witnesses were afraid in this case, as 
he believed had been stated in connec- 
tion with another case, to come forward 
lest they might be arrested. 

Tue LORDADVOCATE(Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp): Does the hon. Member 
mean to say that that was stated in 
Court by any responsible person on 
behalf of the prosecution ? 

Dr. CAMERON said that was his 
impression, but he would not insist upon 
it. The case came on. One woman, 
who was arrested under exceptionally 
hard circumstances, was placed in the 
dock, but not proceeded against. Two 
of the men who, he believed, were in- 
nocent, and who were defended, were 
eee by the Crown witnesses not to 

in the mob until some time after the 
deforcement had taken place, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
withdrew the case against them. Al- 
though their counsel was debarred from 
replying, and the Lord Advocate had 
made an eloquent speech in prosecuting 
—fancy the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wasting his eloquence on such a 
paltry case—the jury acquitted the whole 
batch. Two other persons were connected 
with this deforcement. They were tried 
locally, where evidence could be easily 
obtained, and where they could be tried 
fairly. One of them was acquitted, and 
one it was thought sufficient punishment 
to send to prison for one month. Here 
they had an example of a community 
subjected to a series of domiciliary visits. 
They had 11 people arrested out of this 
village. Nine were dragged to Edin- 
burgh. The cases were tried by two 


separate counts—one by a jury, and one 
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by a Judge sitting alone—and the only 
conviction was followed by one month’s 
imprisonment. Did that manifest any 
careful administration of the law in 
these matters? In the case of the men 
tried locally, he had no doubt that full 
justice was done, while the cost to the 
prisoners and the State was nothing. 
The cost of the defence of the prisoners 
tried in Edinburgh was £30, which 
it was impossible for 10 crofters to 
have produced, even though they had 
had to be hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Was there any necessity for the severe 
sentences imposed in the Edinburgh 
Court? Before the expiration of their 
sentences, eight of the prisoners had 
been released. About 30 altogether 
stood their trial. One-third, who were 
fairly defended, were acquitted; one- 
third sentenced to unnecessarily long 
periods had been set free; and the 
rest remained in prison—one the most 
heavily punished was an idiot. That, 
surely, was sufficient to raise grave 
doubts as to the justice of the sentences. 
Meanwhile, other cases were pending. 
One was that of a man who was charged 
with libelling a Judge. There was the 
case of the Rev. Mr. M‘Callum, and the 
cease of John M‘Pherson. His (Dr. 
Cameron’s) Amendment asked for in- 
quiry into a system the effects of which 
he had given only in a few cases. He 
feared that in stating them he had tres- 
passed on the time of the House; but 
his excuse must be his conviction of the 
importance of the subject. To his mind, 
these matters affected nothing less than 
the decent and impartial administration 
of justice in Scotland, the maintenance 
of the methods of civil administration as 
against the methods of military law, and 
the securing of the Highland population 
in those rights and privileges which Par- 
liament, by its recent legislation, unques- 
tionably intended them to enjoy. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty), in seconding the Amendment, 
said, he must compliment the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
on having traversed the ground so 
fully. There was one point he (Dr. 
McDonald) wished to specially press. 
It was this. Under the Crofters’ Act, 
if a crofter became bankrupt, he lost 
not only his house, but all the improve- 
ments he had made upon it. It wasthe 
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ambition of the crofters at this moment 
not to become bankrupts; but the Law 
Officers of the Crown and Sheriff Ivory 
had gone behind the Act, and had de- 
cided that all arrears due to the land- 
lords from the crofters were payable be- 
fore the Commission had time to deal 
with the cases, and that the ordinary 
processes of law could be employed to 
enforce the decrees of Court. What 
would be the result of dealing in this 
way with arrears? The result had al- 
ready, to some extent, become apparent. 
Decrees had been granted in the Court 
at Portree for £1,700, and on the Duke 
of Sutherland’s estate decrees were 
given for a very large amount. The 
consequence was to render the Act null 
and void in a large number of cases. 
Let him call the attention of the House 
to the way this matter had been con- 
ducted. The Crofter Commission had 
decided that all Skye should be included 
as a crofting parish. Rumour said the 
Secretary for Scotland took three weeks 
to decide whether that should be allowed, 
and on the 18th of November the Secre- 
tary for Scotland decided that Skye 
was all a crofter parish. But on the 
21st of November a Court was solemnly 
held ‘at Portree to decide about arrears 
of rent, and that Court decided the 
Act did not apply to Skye. Decrees 
were given at that Court for £1,000 
arrears of rent. He(Dr. R. McDonald) 
and his Scotch Colleagues in Parliament 
maintained that those decrees were il- 
legal ; and he himself had publicly ad- 
vised the people not to pay a penny of 
those arrears ifthey could help it, because 
Parliament had decided that their rents 
should be fixed by the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, and not by any local Court. 
But Sheriff Ivory refused to allow a 
mere Royal Commission to deal with 
eases of arrears. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) recently said, 
could anything be more monstrous than 
to appoint a Royal Commission to ascer- 
tain whether people could pay their 
rents, and immediately allow the people 
to be turned out? That was exactly 
what was going to take place in the 
Highlands if the landlords were allowed 
to enforce their rents before the Com- 
mission had time to consider the cases. 
The Commission had already intimated 
that, in deciding what were to be fair 
rents or not fair rents, they would, in 
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making allowance for tenants’ improve- 
ments, have tu consider the benetits al- 
ready derived from these improvements. 
But surely that was neither sense nor 
justice. The Crofters’ Commission had 
no right to take that into consideration. 
He would give the House one or two 
instances of the reductions of rents 
grauted by the Commission. John 
Bruce, Ormisdale, was formerly rented 
at £6. The present rent, fixed by the 
Commission, was £4 2s. 6d.; and, al- 
though the Commission decided that he 
had been paying abvut £2 more than 
he ought to have been paying, they in- 
sisted on his paying the arrears that he 
owed. In another case—that of D. 
Mackenzie—his old rent was £7 10s.; 
and the Commission, after inquiry, re- 
duced that to £2 10s.—only one-thir of 
the original rent. Did the House sup- 
pose that he had his arrears forgiven ? 
Nothing of the sort. They saw this 
man owed £13, and he must pay £5, 
although, by their own admission, he 
was paying three times what he ought 
to have done. He did not see how such 
proceedings as those could be called 
just ; and he thought it desirable to lay it 
before the House and the country; for if 
the Commission went on in this way, 
half the crofters would soon be made 
bankrupt, and would lose the benefits of 
the Crofters’ Act, and they would have 
to emigrate, or something of the kind. 
With regard to Skye, he was a native of 
Skye himself, so that he knew what he 
was talking about. As to the non-pay- 
ment of rent, he knew, and could assert 
distinctly, that it was a common practice 
for the factors there to include the rates 
along with the rent, so that, in a great 
many instances, the arrears of rent given 
were fictitious. That was how it ap- 
peared that the Skye crofters were made 
to appear to owe so much. In some 
parishes no one knew how affairs stood, 
because the nominal collector of rates 
ran away, and nobody knew what had 
been received. He could give many in- 
stances where rates had been demanded 
from people who did not owe them at 
all. In one case the Sheriff Officer 
asked payment of rates against a man 
named John Stewart, who for many 
years previously had been in New Zea- 
land. In another case, at Waternish, the 
officer had a writ against a man for three 
years’ arrears of rates. The man main- 
tained that he was only owing two years’ 
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rates, which he was willing to pay; 
and, on looking over the books, the col- 
lector confirmed his statement that there 
were only two years standing against 
him. With regard to the alleged de- 
faulters, he found that in the parishes of 
Upper and Lower Hamara, among 42 
pe. acy there were only four defaulters ; 
and when the rate collectors went round 
three out of those four produced their 
receipts, and only one out of the 42 was 
found not to have paid, and this was a 
woman of over 80 years of age. With 
those instances before them, he thought 
the House would see that a great deal 
more noise than was necessary had been 
made on the subject of arrears of rates ; 
and it certainly was not necessary to send 
a fleet to collect rates from people who 
had paid them, and who did not offer 
any resistance. He would also point out 
that not one single case could be brought 
forward in which the Sheriff had been 
attempted to be deforced for the col- 
lection of rates. If, then, the expedi- 
tion had been confined to its proper pur- 
pose the collection of rates, so much 
could not have been said about it; but 
when it came to the collection of rents, 
he thought the Government would find 
they had made a very serious blunder 
indeed. There had been a great deal of 
trouble and noise made about the expe- 
dition ; and he thought they had brought 
a hornet’s nest about their ears in order 
to collect £200 for two or three Jand- 
lords. That was all the expedition had 
done, while the cost to the country was 
more than the people know of. After 
quoting one or two other cases to show 
the character of the people from whom 
rates were demanded, the hon. Member 
said the subject might be dry in detail ; 
but he hoped even on the other side of 
the House people had hearts to feel for 
the poor, as they had on this side. What 
he wanted them to do was to assist in 
getting the Government to grant an In- 
quiry to look into the matter, to see that 
justice was done to those poor people. 
If the facts which he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had given were true, 
how was it possible for the Government 
to withstand an inquiry? He said it 
was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to grant the inquiry, and to see 
whether something could not be done to 
see that nothing but justice was meted 
out to those poor people—to see that 
they should be treated as rational human 
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beings, and not as cattle, to be sur- 
rounded with police and driven to gaol. 
He thanked the House for having 
listened to him, and would second the 
Amendment with much pleasure. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert 
the words—“ And humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that recent events in Skye and Tiree, 
and the general administration of justice in the 
Highlands, have caused serious concern to the 
people of Scotland, and demand full inquiry.” 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
said he claimed to have a peculiar quali- 
fication to speak to this Amendment. 
Their contention was that justice in the 
Highlands was not administered in the 
same spirit as it was administered in 
England and the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. Unfortunately, in the High- 
lands, those who had the dispensing of 
justice belonged to a different social 
class from those to whom justice was 
dispensed ; and it was their interest to 
interpret the law so as to give the advan- 
tage to the class they themselves be- 
longed to, and with whom they were 
associated. Last September, when a 
debate was raised on this question, they 
foresaw, and he, himself (Mr. Suther- 
land) pointed it out to the Secretary for 
Scotland, that, in the then state of 
matters, there was bound to be a strain- 
ing of the law, and they wanted an 
assurance from the Government that so 
far as they had control over the Execu- 
tive, they would see that the law was 
administered in a spirit of fair play and 
justice to all concerned. The House 
would remember that at that time the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland stated— and hisstatements were 
then the cause of some complaint— that 
one of the reasons why he was anxious 
that the Crofters Act should be passed 
was, that it would furnish him with an 
excuse for enforcing the law as it is at 
present stood. It would be readily 
understood that from the important 
position the right hon. Gentleman occu- 
pied as Secretary for Scotland, the re- 
mainder of the Executive would take 
their action from the note he sounded 
on that occasion; and what he (Mr. 
Sutherland) and other hon. Members 
had foretold would happen had actu- 
ally come to pass, in the disturbances ia 
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Skye and Tiree, and other parts of the 
country. He contended that, had they 
been listened to on that occasion, and 
the Government done what they were 
frequently advised to do, they would 
have been saved a good deal of the, 
no doubt to them, unpleasant work 
they had to perform since Parliament 
last sat. Now, there had been dis- 
turbances at Tiree and Skye; but the 

eople he represented on the main land 

ad had some troubled times as well. 
He did not mean to say that disturb- 
ances had occurred in Sutherland of the 
same character as those which had taken 
place in Skye ; but the House would re- 
member that last year the Secretary for 
Scotland said—‘‘Even in Sutherland 
crime is rampant.” He (Mr. Suther- 
land) repudiated that statement at the 
time, and he was glad to be able to say 
now that there was less crime in Suther- 
land than in SkyeandTiree. Still, they 
had had troubles in Sutherland, and 
though they had not been so unfortunate 
as to have such a valuable judge as 
Sheriff Ivory, still they had had men who 
tried to emulate him in their own little 
way. There was one case he must men- 
tion in that connection. There was a 
meeting held at Bonar Bridge, in Suther- 
landshire, the object of which was the 
perfectly legitimate purpose of calling 
attention tothe unfortunate state of the 
Land Laws in the Highlands. In the 
neighbourhood of the place there had 
previously been a mostiniquitouseviction, 
in which two women were turned out of a 
house which belonged to their father, 
who built it. They had all the resources 
of civilization which had been called 
into force at Glenbeigh. They lacked 
the petroleum and the lucifer matches, 
certainly; but, at any rate, the house 
was levelled to the ground, and he 
believed that the women, who refused to 
leave, improvised a dwelling in the ruins. 
The farm and farmhouse, which was in 
the state he had described, was taken 
from them, and added to the farm of the 
factor. A number of people from a dis- 
tance, who attended this meeting, went in 
procession to see this illustration of the 
beneficent operation of the Land Laws, 
and some of them were arrested, and 
brought before the Sheriff-Substitute at 
Dornoch ; and, though the substance of 
the Chief Constable’s evidence was that 
he saw nothing like a riot, yet the men 
were nevertheless convicted, and sen- 
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tenced to pay fines of 30s., and bound 
over to keep the peace for six months. 
Indeed, so eager was the Sheriff-Substi- 
tute to convict that he went farther than 
his power justified, and hound over one 
man fortwelve months; but an appeal was 
taken, when the decision was set aside, 
and it was held by the Court of Session 
that the Sheriff had gone beyond his 
powers, and could only bind over for six 
months. It was a notorious fact that the 
Procurator- Fiscal ofSutherlandshire was 
aged incapacitated for the office he 

eld, being over 80 years of age. Al- 
though there had not been such flagrant 
cases in Sutherlandshire as in Skye and 
Tiree, they were not without cause of 
complaint; for in the administration of 
justice the Sheriffs throughout Scotland 
had undoubtedly taken their cue from 
what was said in the last Parliament by 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Secretary 
for Scotland. Extracts from the Report 
of the Crofters Commission served to 
show that the members of that Com- 
mission—and especially the Chairman 
of it, Lord Napier—were conscious of 
the possibility of Sheriffs being em- 
barrassed and prejudiced in the dis- 
charge of their duties by the exercise of 
social influence. The House had heard 
many allusions to the crofters; but, in 
old times, there were no crofters in the 
Highlands. There was no such word in 
the native language. he crofters and 
the position which they at present occu- 
pied were the result of the bad Land 
Laws. It was all very well for the 
Secretary for Scotland to protest his 
affection for the crofters; but he (Mr. 
Sutherland) was not aware of it, and the 
crofters and their friends would like to 
see his affection translated into action. 
He appealed to the Secretary for Scot- 
land and to the Lord Advocate to use 
their influence in this House on behalf 
of their unfortunate countrymen. If 
they would only show that there was a 
determination on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do justice, the Highlands would 
be the most law-abiding portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. No part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions had furnished so 
many soldiers to the British Army to 
build up the British Empire, and what 
was the result? They were tied hand 
and foot, to be used in the way that the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had just de- 
scribed to the House. If Her Majesty’s 
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Government were emulous of the fame 
of Irish officials, and wanted a similar 
result in the Highlands to what had 
been brought about in Ireland, he could 
see no better way of bringing about that 
result than to continue to pursue the 
course that they had hitherto adopted. 
On the other hand, the demand of the 
Amendment was a very moderate one, 
and he hoped the Government would 
agree to the facts being investigated. He 
was as anxious as any Gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House could be, 
that the people of the Highlands should 
retain their character for orderliness and 
lawfulness ; and it was for that reason 
that he should like to see the obstacles 
that stood in the way of their being law- 
abiding removed. In the meantime, 
that could only be done by Constitu- 
tional agitation. There was no doubt 
in his mind that the object of the 
Government in the course they had pur- 
sued, was to put down a lawful and Con- 
stitutional agitation ; but if the Govern- 
ment thought that, at that time of day, 
they were able to put down a Constitu- 
tional agitation, they reckoned without 
their host. The people of the Highlands 
would no longer submit to be the play 
and the sport of the landlords, who had 
removed them from the districts they 
formerly inhabited, and put sheep and 
deer in their place. It was notorious 
that the present disturbed state of the 
Highlands had arisen from the power 
that had been placed in the hands of the 
landlords. Let it be seen that that 
state of matters was going to be reversed, 
and he wouid give his personal guaran- 
tee to the Lord Advocate that lawless- 
ness would cease in the Highlands. He 
was not prepared to admit that lawless- 
ness had existed to the extent that some 
ple would have them believe; indeed, 
e was very much surprised that greater 
acts of lawlessness had not occurred. 
But he appealed to the Government to 
grant the Inquiry asked for in the 
Amendment, if they wished to allay the 
ill feelings that they had raised against 
them in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
to avoid future troubles in those dis- 
tricts. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
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deLate is to express my sympathy as an 
Trish Member with the Scotch Question 
which the Scotch Members have so ably 
brought before the House. I do not see 
how an Irish Nationalist Member who 
represents the people of Ireland can pos- 
sibly refuse his sympathy in respect of 
the scenes which have been depicted to 
us this evening. Why, Sir, if the names 
were omitted, we might have fancied 
throughout the whole of the evening 
that this was an Irish debate, and that 
we were hearing a description of scenes 
that have taken place in Ireland. But 
besides the actual description of the 
scenes themselves there are many points 
of similarity between the grievances from 
which the Scotch crofters have suffered, 
and the grievances from which the ten- 
ant-farmers of Ireland have suffered. 
The present position, as I understand it, 
of the Scotch Crofter Question is mainly 
due to the fact that the Government, last 
Session, refused to listen to the advice 
or to heed the warnings of Scotch Mem- 
bers who understood the question. 
Exactly the same state of things has 
prevailed in regard to Ireland. Her 
Majesty’s Government have refused to 
listen to the advice or to heed the warn- 
ings of the Irish Members, and then as 
regards the actual legislation from the 
effects of which the crofters are at pre- 
sent suffering, exactly the same course 
has been pursued as that in regard to 
Ireland. We are suffering from the 
defects of the Act of 1881, and why are 
we suffering? It is because the advice 
of the Irish Members who understood 
the matter was not taken. Why are the 
crofters suffering in Scotland from the 
defects of the Crofters’ Act? It is be- 
cause the advice of the Scotch Members 
who especially understood the question 
was not taken at the time the Crofters’ 
Act was passed. When that Act was 
before the House class influence made 
itself felt in the Highlands of Scotland 
as it has done for 87 years in Ireland. 
Then, again, the Crofters’ Act has failed 
in its administration. The Courts of 
Law in Scotland have given decisions, 
as I understand, which are entirely con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act. Exactly 
the same thing has happened in Ireland; 
the greatest benefits which the Act of 
1881 was intended to confer upon the 
tenants have by the decision of the Law 
Courts which have interpreted the pro- 
visions of that Act been held to be in 
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direct contradiction to the opinions of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), who framed and 
succeeded in passing that Act. Then 
there is another point of similarity be- 
tween the condition of the Scotch crofters 
and the Irish tenants, especially in re- 
gard to the condition of the poor tenants 
of Mayo, Donegal, and Galway. Al- 
though they got the Act toimprove their 
future condition they were still left with 
a millstone of arrears of rent hanging 
round their necks. lanpoveriehed as 
they are by circumstances over which 
they have no control, by falls in the 
price of their mountain stock they are 
utterly unable to cope with that mill- 
stone of arrears which the paternal Go- 
vernment has left hanging round their 
necks, and unless those arrears are dealt 
with the benefits both of the Crofters’ 
Act and of the Irish Land Act are only 
a delusion and a snare. Then we have 
had another picture drawn in regard to 
these Scotch peasants, very similar to 
what we have in Ireland. We have 
seen wretched peasants dragged up from 
the Isle of Skye to Edinburgh for trial, 
just as wretched peasants have been 
dragged up from Galway to Sligo in 
order to be tried by packed juries. I 
cannot help appreciating the manner in 
which the grievances of the crofters have 
been brought forward this evening by 
the Scotch Members; but in spite of the 
moderation of their demands, and this 
is merely a demand for inquiry into the 
matter —how have they been met by 
Her Majesty’s Government ? Have they 
been met with a single expression of 
sympathy? No; for my part, I do 
not expect any expression of sympathy, 
and if they do get it I do not think 
it will amount to any remedial Act 


that. is likely to be carried out by 


a Tory Government. If the Scoteh 
crofters do not realize that fact yet, they 
will in the future. I can assure them 
that they will receive no sympathy from 
the present Government—a Government 
which is founded on class prejudices, 
and which derives its power from the 
Eoretes and privileged classes of 

ociety—those classes who do not know 
what the struggle for existence means, 
and who have no means of manifesting 
their sympathy. Indeed, no chord of 
sympathy exists between them and the 
great mass of the people. If they do 
‘possess any such chord. it is a somewhat 
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curious fact that they have exhibited so 
little interest in the debate to-night. 
For a considerable period in the course 
of the debate there were only 9 Mem- 
bers on the Benches opposite, from which - 
Benches the government of the country 
is at present supposed to proceed. At 
the time those 9 Members were seated 
on the Benches opposite, there were 29 
on these Benches. The 9, however, a 
a little later on in the evening dwindled 
down to 3, and, of those 3, 1 was a 
Liberal Member. That is the amount 
of sympathy which the present Govern- 
ment and their Supporters have shown, 
as yet, for these grievances. My belief 
is that the Scotch Members must make 
up their minds that they will get no sym- 
pathy from the present Government, and 
that they will have to appeal, as we have 
had to do, to the democracies of Great 
Britain for sympathy and support. They 
must lay their case before the people 
before they can bring it to a successful 
issue; and if they do so I can promise 
them support of the most hearty nature 
from the people of Ireland; and from 
my experiences of the people of Eng- 
land, I believe they will get their sup- 
port as well. I am certain that they 
will receive the support of the people of 
Wales. They must know themselves 
that they will obtain the unswerving 
support of the people of Scotland; but 
in order to do so they must lay their 
appeal before the people, so as to reach 
the masses, who have human hearts and 
are touched by human sympathies, who 
know what the struggle for existence 
means, and who will be able to show 
sympathy for the poor people of the 
Highlands who are struggling to eke 
out the means of subsistence by their 
own industry. To my mind, the Govern- 
ment have treated the Scotch Members 
in a manner which is most discreditable. 
Although many Scotch Members have 
spoken this evening, and although they 
have entered fully into their case—al- 
though their demands are of a most 
moderate nature, no single Member of 
the Government has risen to express 
the slightest opinion upon the subject, 
or to give them a single word of comfort. 
That being the case, I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
second the Motion, and I do so on the 
principle which has been shadowed forth 
by my hon. Friend who has just sat down 
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(Mr. Mahony)—namely, the manner 
in which this debate has been treated 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Although 
there are three Representatives of the 
Government who specially belong to 
Scotland—namely, the Secretary for 
Scotland, the Lord Advocate, and the 
Solicitor General for Scotland—not one 
of them was in the House to listen to 
the early part of the debate. I moved, 
early in the evening, that the House 
should be counted, in order to afford the 
Government an opportunity, if they were 
so willed, to put in an appearance and 
learn what the nature of the grievances 
brought forward by the Scotch Mem- 
bers was. I do not propose to go into 
the merits of the Crofter Question, but 
I do think that the crofters are a class 
who require attention and consideration 
at the hands of the Government. They 
have only recently inherited the fran- 
chise; they live at a distance from the 
seat of government, and they have no 
means of knowing the advocacy which 
is brought forward on their behalf. I 
do not think that the Government should 
show such utter callousness to the claims 
of these unfortunate people, because 
they are a class who, to judge from the 
men who represent them in this House, 
ought to be heard ; and I have no doubt 
that their influence will be more widely 
felt as time goes on. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mahony.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarr) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have heard with some 
surprise that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Meath (Mr. Mahony) 
is of opinion that the Government have 
not treated the House or the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment with 
sufficient respect. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) sat down only a few 
minutes before 8 o’clock. ou, Sir, 
shortly afterwards went out for a few 
minutes; my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate, and my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Scot- 
land had both been here watching the 
debate with the closest attention, and 
with the intention, when the House is 
filled, of making the statement on the 
part of the Government which the hon. 
Member wishes to have made. But, 


Mr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir, the House and the hon. Member 
himself must feel that it is far better 
that that statement and that answer 
should be given when the House is full 
rather than when it is empty. Under 
these circumstances, I hope the hon. 
Member will not put the House to the 
trouble of a Division on the question of 
adjournment. If the Division took place, 
it would take place on a perfectly side 
issue. I feel that the question is one of 
great importance, and one which de- 
mands the fullest consideration from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Dr. CAMERON: I also rise to ex- 
press a hope that the hon. Member 
for North Meath (Mr. Mahoney) will 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
Division upon the question of adjourn- 
ment, although I think he was quite 
justified in criticizing the fact that the 
House has not heard any reply from the 
Government as to the specific statements 
which have been made from these 
Benches. Itis not as if Scotland was 
simply represented on the Front Bench 
by one official Member of the Govern- 
ment. There are several Ministers there 
who are quite able to speak upon the 

uestion, and it appears to me that the 

overnment by allowing the debate to go 
on without indicating what their defence 
is will encourage a great amount of irre- 
velant talk. If the Government would 
only put forward their case, I have no 
doubt that a good many observations 
and arguments which may be otherwise 
brought forward will be rendered un- 
necessary. As there are several Scotch 
Representatives in the Government, I 
hope some one or other of them will 
come to our assistance and show us what 
the course is which they propose to 
take. a 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the shon. 
Member for North Meath withdraw his 
Motion ? 

Mr. MAHONY: No. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
I suppose that I am one of the Ministers 
connected with Scotland who ought, in 
the opinion of hon. Members opposite, 
to have taken part, before this, in the 
debate. Let me point out to hon. 
Gentlemen that the course which has 
been taken by the Government has- 
really been the most convenient for every- 
one. My right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate and myself have 
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listened with the greatest attention to 


the whole course of the debate. It has 
been confined strictly to the limits of the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron). It has, so far, entirely 
dealt with the legal aspects of the case, 
and, therefore, the proper person to 
replyis my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate, who will do so in the 
fullest and most complete manner ; but 
I would ask whether it is convenient to 
hon. Members that my right hon. and 
learned Friend should make that reply 
in an empty House, or will it hasten the 
conclusion if the adjournment which the 
hon. Member for North Meath advocates 
is carried. My opinion is that it would 
only lead to a waste of time. If my 
right hon. and learned Friend were to 
get up in the course of half-an-hour or 
an hour and reply to all the allegations 
which have been made, leaving me to 
say something further by way of closing 
the debate, 1 think the convenience of 
the House would be perfectly consulted. 
Therefore, I hope the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Meath will with- 
draw his Motion. The convenience of 
the House will certainly not be con- 
sulted if the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man is carried. On the contrary, the 
House would be put to considerable in- 
convenience; and, as far as I can see, 
neither the crofters nor the advocates of 
the crofters would have gained any ad- 
vantage whatever. Therefore, I will add 
my appeal to that of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
to the hon. Member for North Meath, 
in the interests of the crofters them- 
selves, to withdraw the Motion which 
he has made for the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : I 
desire to say one word upon this subject. 
I think it would only have been a cour- 
teous proceeding on the part of the Go- 
vernment to have made some reply to 
the statements which have been made 
by the Scotch Members. Surely, in a 
case of this kind it will be necessary that 
more than one Member of the Govern- 
ment should take part in the debate. I 
desire to show why it is that we support 
the crofters upon this question—I desire 
to bring their civil rights strongly before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
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the Question before the House is the ad- 
journment of the debate, and that the 
Main Question is nvt at present under 
discussion. Does the hon. Member for 
North Meath withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. MAHONY: No. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): If 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would at once rise for the purpose 
of addressing the House, I see no reason 
why the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate should be pressed; but I 
think that a very powerful case has been 
presented to the House, and one that it 
may be very difficult for the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman toanswer. Ithink 
it is most objectionable that the Scotch 
Members should have been required to 
sit here for all these hours without 
having received any answer at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland has adverted to the condition of 
he Benches behind him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; to the 
state of the House. 

Mr. HUNTER: Who is respon- 
sible for the state of the House ? Unless 
some right hon. Gentleman on the Go- 
vernment Bench is prepared to make a 
defence for the Government at once I 
shall certainly support the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H. A. 
MacponaLp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I think that Lowe 
an explanation to the hon. Member who 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
of the fact that I was not in the House 
at the time he made it. It is impossible, 
I am afraid, for any Member to be in this 
House all night long, listening to the 
debate, and being prepared to discharge 
his duty, without partaking of some 
slight refreshment. I may state that I 
experienced some little difficulty, during 
the temporary retirement of the Speaker, 
in obtaining refreshment in the dining- 
room, a particular waiter having for- 
gotten me for a quarter of an hour. I 
am sure the hon. Member and the House 
generally will sympathize with the exi- 
gencies of the position I occupy. Having 
to answer on behalf of the Government 
the very strong case stated by the 
other side, I certainly required some 
physical sustenance in order to enable 
me to doit. There has been no desire 
on my part to display the slightest dis- 
courtesy towards hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. 
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Mr. MAHONY: I never accused 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman of 
discourtesy to me, because I never sup- 
posed that I had a claim to be heard on 
a Scotch subject; but I said that the 
Government had displayed a consider- 
able amount of discourtesy towards the 
Scotch Members generally. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I can 
assure the hon. Member that there has 
been no question of discourtesy either 
to him, or to the Scotch Members as a 
body. It is obvious that the reply to a 
Motion of this kind, pressed as it has 
been upon the attention of the House 
by the hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), should 
be made by a Member of the Govern- 
ment; but it would have been most 
unsatisfactory if I had risen to make a 
reply in a House which was practically 
empty. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
No doubt, Members of the Government 
are naturally anxious t» speak in a full 
House; but I think it ought to strike 
hon. Members opposite that the advo- 
cates of the crofters are animated bya 
similar desire. They certainly wish to 
have a fair audience to hear the remarks 
they desire to make in the course of this 
debate. Under these circumstances, con- 
sidering that the few Ministers left upon 
the Front Bench would require a certain 
amount of sustenance, I think it would be 
for the convenience of all Parties—both 
the Government themselves and those 
who advocate the claims of the crofters— 
that the debate should be now adjourned 
to some more fitting opportunity—to 
some occasion whena full attendance can 
be secured. It must be quite clear to 
everyone in the House that, in the pre- 
sent state of the Benches opposite, the 
House is not fairly able to grapple with 
this most important question. Hon. 
Gentlemen who have been sent here to 
represent the crofters know what griev- 
ances they have to bring forward, and 
they wish naturally to advocate them in 
a fuller House on both sides. At this 
period of the evening it is quite impos- 
sible to get a fuller House; and, 
therefore, I think the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Meath 
ought to be acceded to. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): When the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) rose to ad- 
dress the House I noticed that there 
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was no one present who represented the 
Government of Scotland. I understand 
now, from the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland, 
that he is not prepared now to reply to 
the case which has been brought for- 
ward against the acts of the Government 
in Scotland. If the Government are 
ready to reply, [ would ask my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Meath to 
allow that reply to be made at once. A 
very strong case has been made out; the 
Scotch Members have brought that case 
before the House, and naturally we want 
to hear what can be said by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in defence of 
the action they have taken. We do not 
propose to go further. Therefore, un- 
less the Government are prepared to 
speak now, we might as well adjourn 
the debate until they are ready to make 
their reply. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcutr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke just now 
seemed to consider that the arrangement 
for carrying on the debate to-night has 
been somewhat out of the usual course. 
Now, it is perfectly well known to 
hon. Gentlemen that there is an inter- 
val when the House is by no means 
full, during which it is never ex- 
pected that Ministers should get up and 
reply to a strong case made in a full 
House. As I understand the arrange- 
ment this evening, the Scotch Members 
worthily occupied the full time of the 
House up to about 8 o’clock, and the fact 
that they made so extremely strong a case 
is an argument in favour of the reply 
being also made when the House is 
equally full. As far as I understand, 
that is the opinion of the Government, 
who are only anxious that they may be 
allowed to reply to the case which hon. 
Members opposite have put forward 
when the House is full. As far as the 
Government are concerned, they desire 
no adjournment of the debate, but are 
perfectly prepared to make their reply. 
The arrangement, as I have said, is by 
no means an unusual one. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have had experience of this 
House know that between half-past 8 
and half-past 9 or 10 o’clock the House 
on both sides is generally remarkably 
thin. There has been no exception to 
the rule to-night. The thinness on one 
side of the House has been equalled by 
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the thinness on the other. 
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[ Cries of 
“No!”] Well, at any rate, it was 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
North Meath that there were only 29 
Members on that side of the House. If 
there were only 29 Members of the 
House who expected that a Minister 
would rise to make a reply, I think that 
is a sufficient answer to the complaint. 
There can be no hon. Member who 
would desire that the answer of the 
Minister of the Crown should be made 
in a House of 29 Members. If the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate 
is withdrawn, the Government are per- 
fectly prepared to go on with the de- 
bate. 


Question put. 

The House dirided:—Ayes 87; Noes 
112: Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 

Original Question again proposed, 
“That those words be there inserted.” 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie), 
in resuming the debate on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), thought he expressed 
the general opinion of the House when 
he said that the consideration of the 
Address had lasted long enough, al- 
though it must be admitted that Scotch 
Members had not occupied much time. 
Looking at the question calmly and dis- 
passionately, he thought his hon. Friend 
and Colleague the Mover would have 
been justified in bringing forward the 
questiun even if he had used language 
of a much stronger character than found 
its way into the Amendment. But hon. 
Members on the Liberal side of the 
House were surrounded by difficulties 
of no unusual character, seeing that the 
naval and military expedition to Skye 
was initiated by a Liberal Government. 
Yet, though they were opposed by what 
he might term officialism in that House, 
he believed that they had not only 
Scotland, but England and Ireland, in 
their favour upon this question. There 
existed a consensus of opinion in favour 
of using every means at their disposal 
for ameliorating the condition of the 
crofters of Scotland. As a good deal 
was said in that House with regard to 
the maintenance of law and order, he 
was glad to be able to state that the 
crofters were essentially a law-abiding, 
honest, and industrious people. Until 
within the last few years they had well 
sustained those characteristics; and, as 
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an illustration of the fact, he might 
mention that one might walk through 
many miles in the Highlands without 
seeing a policeman. After the interest- 
ing speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, it was not to be won- 
dered at if a crofter, after toiling from 
sunrise to sunset, handing over the last 
shilling to the owner of the land, and 
leaving his family in a state of starva- 
tion—if, when a writ was put into his 
hand, the smouldering flame of rebellion 
should be aroused. Such had been the 
ease during the past few years, no 
doubt; and it might with some truth be 
said that the crofters were no longer 
law-abiding. Such a state of things 
was much to be regretted; but it was a 
curious and significant fact that every 
measure of reform had had to be pre- 
ceded by a period of agitation, lawless- 
ness, illegality, and such like. As a 
Party man, he was sorry to say that the 
crofters of Scotland looked upon it as a 
matter of small moment to them whether 
a Conservative or a Liberal Administra- 
tion was in Office, for the simple reason 
—as a crofter remarked the other day— 
that almost every Member of every Ad- 
ministration was a landlord, or more or 
less connected with the landlord interest. 
He would like to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) upon what 
impartial, circumstantial, and reliable 
information or evidence he decided the 
necessity of despatching a naval and 
military force to Tiree? Impartial au- 
thorities almost unanimously asserted 
that the sources of information in Tiree 
were more or less tantamount to infor- 
mation derived from the Duke of Argyll. 
In a letter which he had received from a 
crofter there occurred these words— 


Gracious Speech. 


‘* Why does the British Government not at 
once hand over the administration of law and 
justice in Tiree to the Duke of Argyli? We 
would be no worse off. That is impossible, and 
ghe Government would relieve itself from the 
onus of taking any active part in a course of 


procedure morally guilty, if not actually worse.” 


What considerations, he would like to 
ask, had induced the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) to adopt a policy for Scot- 
land diametrically opposed to the policy 
recently carried out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who had 
stated that the Government had brovght 
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pressure to bear on certain landlords to 
give abatements in rent? Was it he- 
cause the present Government was of 
opinion that it could ignore or crush the 
just claims of the crofters of Scotland ? 
During the past decade many measures 
of reform and alleviation had been 
passed for Ireland ; but what measures 
had been conceded to the crofters? It 
was true, the Crofters’ Bill was passed in 
1885, with a view of assuring just rents 
in consideration of the agricultural de- 
pression; but the Government had taken 
advantage of a naval and military expe- 
dition to enforce rents upon the very eve 
of the sitting of the Crofters’ Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland would, no doubt, agree that 
Scotland had not been dealt with as 
liberally in the past as Ireland had been. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
state whether there was any valid reason 
for that, and whether the Government 
would adopt for Scotland a Bill similar 
in its provisions to what was generally 
known as Lord Ashbourne’s Act to 


enable crofters to become peasant pro- | g 


prietors? The result of the Commission 
on the Crofters had been reductions of 
from 30 to 50 per cent. He thought he 
might, therefore, fairly maintain that 
the crofters’ grievances had been estab- 
lished so far as the Commission had 
gone. Provided the Government were 
prepared to inaugurate a policy similar 
to that adopted for Ireland, with mode- 
rate rents, fixity of tenure, and reason- 
able interest on loans, the crofters at 
present on the soil might live and thrive, 
or, at all events, live. As to the congested 
condition of portions of the Highlands, 
landlords had long maintained that emi- 
gration was the only remedy; but he 
did not think that was a time, when 
millions of men were being armed on 
the Continent, to talk of emigration, 
and endeavour to drain the country of a 
peasantry which had done so much in 
years gone by to maintain the honour, 
prestige, and position of this great 
country. He did not think that of late 
years so much had been heard on that 
point. There was one thing which he 
thought had never been urged against 
the crofters of Scotland; and that was 
that those who were able to pay their 
rents declined to do so. It had been 
said that the sentences on the Tiree and 
Skye crofters were calculated to bring 
the administration of law and justice in 


dr. Watt 
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the Highlands into ridicule and con- 
tempt; and he would assert this—that 
the remarkable proceedings against the 
erofters of Scotland would result in 
drastic legislation which would be pro- 
portionately disastrous to the landlords 
of Scotland. There was no doubt thar 
owing to the depression of prices in 
agriculture the landlords in recent years 
had been severe sufferers; but would 
anyone say that capitalists had not 
been equal sufferers? He did not sym- 

athize with the landlords whose incomes 

ad been reduced, because it did not 
¥ them in a necessitous position. He 

ad more sympathy with the poor 
crofters, who for several years had been 
in a starving condition. While he had 

been in Parliament he had heard a 
great deal of talk as to the vindication 
of law and order; but he confessed that 
he had more faith in the qualities of 
mercy, and the reciprocal blessings 
which flowed therefrom. He would, 
therefore, support the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
ow. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The hon. Member 
who moved this Amendment (Dr. Came- 
ron) has done, I think, well in bringing it 
forward, because he has taken numerous 
opportunities, in various places through- 
out the country, to express similar views 
to those he has expressed to-night, and 
even in stronger terms than he has done 
in the course of this discussion; and it 
is only fitting—and I thank him for it— 
that he has given the Executive of Scot- 
land an opportunity of responding in 
the only place where, with due regard 
to their own dignity and position, they 
could respond to the charges which he 
and his Friends have made. An hon. 
Member, speaking a short time ago on 
the Motion for Adjournment, said§that 
the hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow had made out a very 
strong case. Well, Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division always 
makes out a strong case; and he made 
out a strong case to-night by taking a 
course which I never heard has been 
taken by any Scotch Member before, 
and which I shall be very much sur- 
prised if any other Scotch Member ever 
takes again—that is, to attempt to 
make out that the system of justice and 
the administration of the Criminal Law 
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in Scotland isa bad system, as compared 
with the system of other nations. 

Dr. CAMERON: I did not intend to 
infer anything of the sort. I complained 
of the administration of what. when weil 
administered, may be a very excellent 
system. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
hon. Member probably said something 
which he did not intend to say, and has 
forgotten what he said; because I noted 
down at the time that he had a very 
strong objection to having a verdict by 
a@ majority in criminal cases; and he 
contrasted that with the necessity in 
England for having a unanimous ver- 
dict. He also made a statement against 
our not having the benefit of a Grand 
Jury, which 1 am quite sure the great 
mass of Scotchmen would be sorry to 
have; and he further made a statement 
against the power in Scotland to change 
the venue, which he knows very well is 


a change merely to the City of Edin-. 


burgh from distant parts of the country 
where there is no Circuit. Further than 
that, it is of the greatest possible value 
to the prisoner that he should be tried 
at a place where there is no local pre- 
judice against him. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” } i 
challenge contradiction of that state- 
ment. The hon. Member will find it 
difficult to show cases in the criminal 
administration of Scotland in which a 
change of venue to the City of Edin- 
burgh has been made for any other 
reason than that which I have men- 
tioned. We all know that, in the cele- 
brated case of Dr. Pritchard, it would 
have been fatal to his having a fair trial 
to have had the trial on the spot where 
the offence took place. In addition to 
that, the hon. Member knows very well 
—for he knows all about the law of 
Scotland—that in the case of the offen- 
ders in Tiree and Skye, unless we had 
brought them to Edinburgh for trial, 
we should not have been able to have 
tried them in the Supreme Court of 
Scotland until the month of April next. 
It was also better for the prisoners them- 
selves that they should have been tried 
in Edinburgh; because, in that city, 
there is the best legal skill available for 
their defence, and they are tried before 
Judges whose character for justice and 
impartiality is unimpeachable, and by 
juries of intelligence and education. 
Therefore, when the hon. Gentleman 
accuses the Executive of doing injustice 
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to those men, by bringing them to trial 
with a rapidity and expedition quite 
unknown in England, and evidently in 
Ireland, he makes a very unfair and 
futile attack on the administration of 
justice in Scotland. Then, says the hon. 
Member, you should not have tried 
them before the Supreme Court at all. 
You should have tried them before the 
Sheriff, with a jury, or, summarily, 
before the Sheriff of the county where 
the offences took place. I make two 
answers to that. In the first place, if 
we had tried them before a Sheriff and 
jury, we would have had a much greater 
outcry against the prosecution ; because, 
in the ordinary course, they would have 
been tried before Sheriff Ivory. 

Dr. CAMERON: That was not so in 
the Braes case in 1882. They put aside 
Sheriff Ivory. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: That was 
tried before the Sheriff Substitute at In- 
verness summarily. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 
coming to that. I am speaking of a 
Sheriff with a jury, me the proper 
officer would have been the Sheriff of 
the county, with a jury in Inverness or 
Portree. I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends would have thought 
that a very proper course to take. But 
then, says the hon. Member, they ought 
to have been tried summarily. Well, I 
need scarcely say that, in that case, we 
should have had a great outcry that they 
were being tried by a Sheriff Substitute 
whose decision, without a verdict of 
their own fellow-citizens, would consiga 
them to 60 days’ imprisonment. In fact, 
whatever course we might have taken, 
it would have been equally open to the 
animadversion of the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow. That 
was obvious. But I give another reason 
for trying them in Edinburgh. Cases 
of mobbing, rioting, and¢ deforcing 
officers of the law are so rare in our 
country that, when they do occur, they 
ought, as I said before, to be tried 
where the best legal talent can be got 
for their defence, and the best judicial 
officers to try them from the Bench. I 
go further, andI say that I prefer the 
opinion of Lord Young—the Judge upon 
the Bench—to the opinion of the hon. 
Member. However skilled the hon. 
Member may be in debate, and however 
well he may know the affairs of Skye 
and other places, at least he will grant 
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that a Judge of the High Court of 
Justiciary—a distinguished lawyer such 
as Lord Young— knows better what 
the practice of the Courts should be in 
this country, and the duties of the 
Executive in such circumstances. Lord 
Young, in the last case tried, distinctly 
announced his opinion in open Court 
that the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty if he had tried these 
cases in any other Court than the Su- 
preme Court of the country. I think 
that these observations of mine entirely 
dispose of the point where, and in what 
Court, the cases ought to have been 
tried ; but we are told by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite that the object of the Go- 
vernment in instituting these prosecu- 
tions has been to put down lawful 
agitation. [Expressions of —) Yes; 
those were the very words—I took 
them down at thetime. If hon. Mem- 
bers think that is our object, they 
surely will concur with me that, in 
the test of our conduct, it is well that 
we should have the highest Judges of 
the land to lay down the law, and the 
best and most experienced juries of the 
country to give theiropinion upon it. I 
could not believe it possible that such a 
statement would be made in this House, 
although it had been made out of it; 
but, since it has been made, it is the 
strongest confirmation of our having 
done our duty in getting the highest 
Judicature of the land to try the case. 
The hon. Member says the sentences 
pronounced in the case of the Skye 
prisoners show that the prisoners must 
have been tried in different and inferior 
Courts altogether. Well, as regards 
the sentences pronounced—and light 
some of them were—they were pro- 
nounced for this reason—that these 
crimes have been extremely rare; and, 
in the next place, that, in the opinion of 
the prosecutor, of the jury, and of the 
Judge, those crimes would not have 
occurred at all unless ignorant men had 
been misled by the suggestions of agita- 
tors. For that reason only was a small 
sentence pronounced in these cases. 
The hon. Member who has spoken last 
asked why it was that, in the ‘Tiree case, 
such high sentences were pronounced as 
from four to six months’ imprisonment ? 
The Judge who tried that case, before 
pronouncing sentence, consulted the 
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stances of the case. Having done so— 
that Bench consisting of men above 
suspicion—he came to the conclusion 
that the sentence he pronounced was a 
proper one, and the reason why he came 
to that conclusion was this—that while 
it was true that no violence was suffered, 
and no injury inflicted upon those who 
were doing their duty on that occasion 
by those who were carrying out the mob- 
bing, rioting, and deforcing—they not 
requring to use any violence—yet there 
was an overwhelming force, indicating 
most distinctly their intention not to be 
defeated, and, undoubtedly, that they 
would, by force and violence if necessary, 
— the execution of the writs. 

pon this matter I have only to say— 
that when you find a mob stating that 
they will not allow the ordinary course 
of the law to proceed, except ‘‘at the point 
of the bayonet,” and a crowd cheering 
a sentiment of the kind, that is the most 
dangerous kind of mobbing and rioting 
which can possibly be; and when you 
find, further, that they threatened to 
throw the carriage and horse, and the 
man himself, who was only the driver of 
the officer, over the cliff—not a mile, but 
only 50 yards off—it is no answer to say 
that no injury was inflicted. If the offi- 
cer upon that occasion, and the con- 
stables who were with him, had taken the 
course which they might have taken—al- 
though I do not think it would have been 
a proper course—and had fought out the 
battle with their batons, there would 
heve been a great deal of injury, and a 
scene of bloodshed and violence. But 
these 200 men stated their intention by 
force and violence to prevent the service 
of the writs ; and the officer was not only 
justified, but, in my opinion, right, in 
declaring himself Ae seo and not 
allowing a riot. Every constable ex- 
amined on that occasion declared his 
conviction that, if the officer had pro- 
ceeded to do his duty, there would. have 
been bloodshed to a very considerable 
extent. And that was the reasori why 
the sentence in the Tiree case was a 
different sentence to that pronounced in 
the subsequent cases— because there 
was reason to believe, in those later 
eases, that the people would not have 
resorted to dangerous measures. But 
what was the Tiree case? I was not at 
all surprised that the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow, who 
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knows a great deal better about that 
case than some other Members who have 
spoken, scarcely referred to it at all, ex- 
cept to make one or two statements, 
which I will refer to presently. The 
Tiree case was a case in which there 
was no question of rent at all. There 
was no question of exacting anything at 
all from these people of Tiree. The 
facts were simply these—that a farm 
having become vacant in the Island of 
Tiree, a large number of crofters seized 
it by force, put their own cattle upon it, 
and defied the authority of the law to 
turn them out. Therefore, their case 
was very different from that which 
might have been put for other people, 
who, suffering from distress in their own 
crofts, and being asked to pay rent on 
their own crofts, were inclined to resist 
payment. It was a case in which, with- 
out the shadow of a title, these people 
seized land to which they had no right 
whatever, and defied the authority of 
the law to put them out. And what was 
the writ that was to be served upon 
them? It was a writ for no other pur- 
pose than this—to give them notice that 
they must appear, and give answers in 
Court, otherwise, unless they could show 
a good answer to the accusation of 
taking possession of the property with- 
out title, they would be ordered to give 
up possession and leave as trespassers. 
There was no personal attack upon them 
of any kind—no idea of an eviction, or 
anything of that sort. It was simply a 
question whether they were to receive a 
notice, without which they could not be 
turned out of possession, even if they 
were guilty of trespass. Just let hon. 
Gentlemen consider what that means. 
If you are going to allow people to re- 
sist service of a writ, which charges 
them with going on ground to which 
they have no title—if they refuse to 
receive the writ, without which the 
owner of the property cannot take pos- 
session and the course of law cannot 
take effect—what is the necessary conse- 
quence? The necessary consequence is 
that every man must defend his own 
property, or that we must turn every 
person, who can be sworn to be a tres- 
passer, into acriminal. The law in this 
free country says ‘‘No”’ tothat. It says 
that if a man trespass on the property 
of another, he can only be turned out 
on the operation of a Civil Court, and 
the owner of property has to suffer any 
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damage done that may occur during the 
time necessary for that operation, be- 
cause this is a free country, and because 
we believe that everybody will submit 
to the jurisdiction of those Courts. With- 
out that, we would have no basis for our 
literty at all. I presume the hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
will not suggest a complaint against this 
Government, because we did not take 
the course of informing everybody that 
the law was that they are entitled to 
walk into other people’s property and 
turn their sheep and cattle upon ground 
to which they have no title; or that 
a benevolent Government is to back 
them up against a Court of Law in 
their illegal possession. The hon. Gen- 
tleman will never suggest anything so 
monstrous as that. The case of Tiree 
was simply a case of people trespassing © 
without the slightest ground of title, 
and preventing the course by which 
alone the law could deal with their case, 
by refusing to receive the summons of 
interdict which was to bring them into 
Court. Now, where was the oppression, 
and where was the wrong there? Ican 
understand it may be suggested on the 
part of the crofters that, some hundreds 
of years back, these people were robbed 
of their land, and that there may be 
some plausible tradition for a case of 
that kind ; but surely that is not practical 
politics? Neither is it practical common 
sense. And, therefore, as regards the 
Tiree case, though there may be ideas 
in the minds of hon. Members, who have 
no experience of mobbing and rioting, 
that the sentence was too long, I say 
that the sentence was a just sentence, 
and that the conviction was a just con- 
viction. That leads me to say to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow, with refer- 
ence to what he called the horrible op- 
pression put upon the people of Scotland, 
as compared with their fellow-subjects 
in England, by verdicts being taken by 
a majority—— 

Dr. CAMERON (interposing): I am 
sure the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man does not wish to misrepresent me. 
What I said was simply that, in the 
present day, the prisoner does not get 
the same amount of latitude and fair 
play shown him in Scotland as in Eng- 
land, and, therefore, that the adminis- 
tration of the law requires to be much 
more careful in order that it may be just. 
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Mr. J. 11. A. MACDONALD: Very 
good. But then my hon. Friend forgets 
the very important matter, which he 
knows historically—having well studied 
the history of all these cases—that every 
verdict of conviction which has taken 
place against these crofters has been a 
unanimous verdict. [ Dr. Cameron dis- 
sented.] My hon. Friend shakes his 
head at that. I suppose he will admit 
that the Herbusta one was unanimous. 
He does not shake his head at that. 

Dr. CAMERON: That was a case of 
acquittal. 

Mr. J. H.A. MACDONALD: No; it 
was the Garalapin case that was a case 
of acquittal, and we will come to that 
presently. But in the Borniskitaig case 
there was a unanimous verdict. He does 
not shake his head atthat. But I know 
why he shakes his head at the Tiree 
verdict. The hon. Member has evidently 
got hold of a cock-and-bull story out of 
the newspapers that the jury were eight 
to seven—beipg 15—for the conviction; 
but it turned out that there was not a 
word of truth in that, for the foreman of 
the jury, being attacked by a member of 
the jury, wrote and explained that there 
were 10 for a verdict of guilty of the 
whole charge, three for a verdict of 
guilty of the deforcement only, and 
two for a verdict of acquittal. I do 
not say 1 am giving the very exact 
figures; but, if not, they are, as far as 
I can recollect, very near it; and so 
clearly was the majority of the jury—a 
majority amounting to as many as would 
have sat and tried the case in England 
—of opinion that there was no ground 
for acquittal of the whole charge, that, 
doing what is done in every English 
jury, where otherwise there would be 
no verdict at all, they used the powers 
of persuasion of the majority as re- 
garded the evidence on the other mem- 
bers of the jury, and the jury came to 
the conclusion to return a unanimous 
verdict, on the footing that if the ver- 
dict was unanimous they would also be 
unanimous in their recommendation to 
the leniency of the Court. But the hon. 
Member for the College Division says 
that in the case of Garalapin the jury 
also acquitted. I do not think he would 
have said that if he had known the facts 
as well asI know them. On the morning 
of the trial we balloted the jury, and 
the Crown did not order anybody to 
stand by. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] But if 
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we had had information that there was 
any individual on the jury who would 
not have considered the case honestly 
and fairly, and given an honest verdict, 
we should have challenged. [ Renewed 
cheers.| The Crown in Scotland has a 
right of challenge; and I remember 
long ago, when I first came to the Bar, 
occasionally the Crown did challenge a 
juror, not on grounds of objection to 
him at all, but simply to keep up their 
right to do so. [ Opposition laughter. | 
Yes. Hon. Members, perhaps, do not 
know—oven some of my hon. Friends 
from Scotland may not know—that in 
Scotland any law, whatever it is, may 
— by not being used. Now, Sir, we 

id not challenge any jurors on that 
occasion; but the prisoners, exercising 
their proper right, challenged a large 
number; and, speaking of that, I will 
recall the fact to the hon. .Member’s 
mind which he very well knows—that 
the unanimous verdict in the Tiree case 
was obtained in spite of the prisoners 
having exhausted every challenge in 
their power, and the Crown not having 
exercised any challenge at all. On the 
morning of the Garalapin case we bal- 
loted a jury for that; and as I did not 
expect it to take a long time, and it did 
not—probably in England or Ireland it 
would have taken three or four times as 
long—I told the Judge we had another 
case for the afternoon; but for the sake of 
the jurymen who had not been balloted, 
I was willing, if both parties assented, to 
take the same jury. Accordingly, they 
agreed to that. It is perfectly true that 
the first jury acquitted the Garalapin 
mobbers and rioters, and that for a very 
simple reason, because the only man 
who was capable of identifying them— 
formerly a ground officer to Lord Mac- 
donald—had not seen the men doing 
anything particular. Well, they were 
acquitted, and nobody blames the jury 
for that; but that plainly showed they 
were not a jury packed to obtain a con- 
viction. In the afternoon we put up eight 
prisoners, who were from Herbusta, 
and by 7 o’clock the same jury had una- 
nimously convicted the whole of them. 
We have heard lately that nothing is 
law until the law, as laid down by the 
Judge, has been sustained by the verdict 
of a jury. That is a view which to 
me is strange indeed ; but, taking that 
to be the law, we have here the law of 
the Judge sustained by the fact that 
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every jury which has sat upon these 
crofter cases has been unanimous in 
convicting the prisoners brought, be- 
fore them of the offence with which 
they were charged. So much for the 
administration of the law in Scotland. 
I think the attack made upon it was 
not a worthy attack, because it was 
not based upon any reasonable or 
tangible grounds. Then, one hon. Mem- 
ber suggested that the Judges who sat 
in the Courts did so to serve the interests 
of themselves and other classes ; and that 
that is a strong reason for not taking 
Judges of the Supreme Court into 
Scotland to try the cases; but I hope 
he was not serious, for it is an accu- 
sation which no one acquainted with 
the Scottish Courts, or Courts of Justi- 
ciary, is base enough to suggest here or 
outside this House. Well, it does not 
finish here. One hon. Member suggested 
that, in the Tiree case, the witnesses for 
the defence were not examined, because 
a threat was held out by the prosecution 
that, if they gave evidence, they would 
themselves be put upon their trial. I 
think the hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow said he had heard 
something to that effect from Mr. Angus 
Campbell, who was agent for the pri- 
soners. But I am quite sure Mr. Angus 
Campbeli would not have lent himself 
to a statement of that kind. I will read 
a few lines from a letter written by that 
gentleman to another gentleman inte- 
rested in obtaining the release of some of 
the Tiree crofters, with which we are 
now taunted. The writer says— 


“JT more than approve and appreciate the 
efforts made on behalf of the men, and the man- 
ner in which you have acted. Personally, I 
dissociate myself from the action of certain so- 
called friends of the men, because I can scarcely 
be expected to approve of any application in 
mitigation of sentence, which is accompanied 
by an attack on the Executive, on the Judge, 
and on the jury, and by a universal tirade 
against existing law, not only in relation to 
land, but to criminal prosecutions. Indeed, to 
be candid, I think the worst possible friends of 
the men were those who, whilst professing every 
desire to secure their liberation, were inaulging 
in words and acts making it impossible for the 
Chief Secretary or the Lord Advocate to re- 
entertain the notion of liberation.” 


And now, Sir, not only that; but it so 
happens that I have also got by mea 
note of what was said by the counsel 
for the defence of the prisoners on that 
occasion—the hon. Member for the Col- 
lege Division of Glasgow knows he is 
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one of the most ingenious lawyers we 
have, and one of the ablest staters of 
defence I ever came across—I mean Mr. 
Rhind. Now, Mr. Rhind was asked 
whether he proposed to lead any defence 
with his 43 witnesses—although we were 
told by the defence that they could not 
afford to bring witnesses to Edinburgh— 
and he said— 

“ After consideration with my learned friends, 
we have agreed that we have obtained sufficient 
evidence from the witnesses for the prosecution 
for our purposes. We, therefore, propose not 
to call any evidence.”” 


Now, I leave Tiree and the public prose- 
cutions that have taken place. In doing 
so, I may say that I am quite prepared 
to accept responsibility for my share in 
them, and I am convinced of this—that 
there is no man who was present at the 
trials, however much he may be in sym- 
pathy with the crofters, who will not 
say they were conducted with the great- 
est pos-ible fairness and consideration for 
the prisoners. No doubt, the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, through an organ with which 
he is said to be connected, told the 
public, the day after the trial, that 
if the jury had gone upon the evi- 
dence, and not upon the summing-up 
of the Judge, the prisoners would not 
have been convicted. That is a sugges- 
tion no man should make in this country, 
where it is well known that the law laid 
down by the Judge is the law of the 
land; and all honest men hold that 
while the jury, after they have sifted 
them, say whether the facts have oc- 
curred or not, and whether they are 
sufficiently proved, the Judge tells them 
what constitutes a criminal offence, and 
no suggestion can be entertained that 
the jury should listen to their own 
fancies of what the law should be. But 
it is not confined to this, for we find 
reverend gentlemen, at meetings pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member, not 
ashamed to stand up in their place in 
public and say that Lord Mure summed 
up right dead in the face of the evi- 
dence. Will the hon. Member ask the 
agent for the defence (Mr. Campbell )— 
for whom he seems to have some respect 
—will he ask Mr. Rhind, the counsel, 
whether or not there is any ground for 
saying that Lord Mure summed up dead 
in the face of the evidence? [Dr. 
Cameron: I never said that.) No; but 
the words were used at a meeting over 
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which the hon. Member presided. The 
Rev. T. M. Cruickshank said Lord Mure 
summed up dead in the face of the evi- 
dence—that The North British Daily Mail 
said that if the jury had attended to 
their own views, and not to the charge 
of the Judge, the jury would not have 
convicted the prisoners. What I say is 
this—that that statement, made at the 
meeting, did more harm to the crofters 
of Tiree, both those convicted and those 
unconvicted, than could possibly have 
been done by any other means that 
could have been devised. These words 
were addressed to people whom the hon. 
Member insists are ignorant people and 
easily led, and yet, by these statements, 
made at meetings and in newspapers, 
eople are induced to believe that the 
aw has been unjustly administered, and 
that no honest man could hold up his 
face and justify the verdicts. All this, 
observe, is a prelude, forsooth, to a 
petition for the release of these men! In 
what way, as Mr. Campbell pointed out 
in his letter, could they have acted more 
against the interests of these men as re- 
gards release than in making these 
statements? Another meeting was held 
in London, at which they were told 
that Exeter Hall was well filled by 350 
people. And we find that the people 
who are there are people—I do not know 
to which of the Three Kingdoms they 
belong, but I am certain it is not Scot- 
land—who, when the Queen’s name is 
mentioned, receive it with hoots and 
hisses and groans. We are told that 
this is a representative meeting of 
Scotsmen and of the Highlands. We 
have been tuld to-night, several times, 
that the Scottish, and particularly High- 
landers, are a loyal race. I am per- 
fectly certain that these prisoners from 
Tiree and Skye would rather have 
served twice their time than be sup- 
ported by men in this House, or any- 
where else, who would be parties to 
being present at a meeting at which the 
name of the Queen was hissed. And, 
observe, at this meeting the object is not 
to allay excitement, not to induce a state 
of peace. The hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton), at that meeting, said he 
rejoiced at what was going on, because 
he believed that this excitement was 
only the beginning of a wave which, 
he hoped, would spread over the 
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these are the men through whom it is 
expected that peace will be given to the 
districts in Scotland in which the crofters 
reside. The hon. Member who addressed 
the House last (Mr. Watt) was present 
and spoke at this meeting. Did any 
dissent come from any gentleman as to 
what was said at this meeting—a meet- 
ing at which, be it observed, the effort 
was to get a mitigation from the Execu- 
tive of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Scotland? So far as I am 
concerned, I should be ashamed to be- 
long to any Executive that would be a 
party to mitigating any sentence where 
those who supported it did so upon such 
grounds; and I venture to say that if 
the Tiree crofters, for mitigating whose 
sentences we have been sneered at, were 
to be let out only on the grounds of 
such petitions as these, they would be 
doing their term of imprisonment still. 
Let me glance, for a moment, at the 
attacks made not only on the adminis- 
tration of justice, but on the administra- 
tion of the Executive; and I was told 
to-night, for the first time of my hold- 
ing of the Office—and I think it will be 
new to my right hon. and learned Pre- 
decessor—that there is an irresponsible 
power entrusted to the Lord Advocate 
and his assistants. Now, the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scctland has for many years 
been, as a matter of ordinary routine, a 
Member of this House, and I have 
never yet heard any attack of that kind 
upon his proceedings in the conduct of 
criminal busiuess, or in his assistance te 
the general administration of the country. 
I have not heard it to-night; but I have 
heard a statement made that I possess 
in my Office irresponsible power. I have 
not yet heard, however, what it is I 
have done with my power of which the 
hon. Member (Dr. Cameron) complains. 
I shall be glad to hear it. Of course, 
the Lord Advocate is an official having 
a certain and a serious responsibility ; 
and ho is responsible to this House and 
to the country for it. If there is any 
act of mine which can be shown in which 
I have offeuded against the principles of 
justice—by which I do not mean the 
justice that Members of this House ima- 
gine for themselves, but that justice 
which uecessarily is embodied in the 
law of the Jand, which alone.I have the 
duty to administer—I say that, if any- 
thing can be shown in which I have in 
any way offended against the law of the 
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land, which it is my sole duty to uphold 
and maintain, I shall be very glad to 
have it pointed out, and extremely sorry 
to have offended. But this is the first 
time I have ever heard it expressed that 
the Lord Advocate is an irresponsible 
official; and I should like to know in 
what way is the Lord Advocate more 
irresponsible than any other Minister of 
the Crown? He may have, in some 
respects, more difficult and more delicate 
duties to perform. In some respects he 
has duties to do which require the exer- 
cise of care and attention such as few 
offices require. He is the sole respon- 
sible head for all public prosecutions in 
Scotland. Can you have a better proof 
that the system under which the Lord 
Advocate is responsible for prosecutions 
of crime in Scotland is a system which 
proves itself satisfactory to the sense of 
the country than that no man in this 
House now living, however old, can re- 
member one real instance of private 
prosecution? It is open to any citizen 
of Scotland to institute a prosecution 
if the Public Prosecutor will not do 
it; but no such thing is known 
in the history of Scotland in modern 
times. The Lord Advocate has to con- 
sider, in mapy cases, whether he will 
prosecute or not; in many cases, how 
far he will carry prosecution, and how 
far he will abstain. These necessarily 
are difficult duties; but they are not 
made easier by the kind of things which 
have been said about his office to-night. 
At all events, they are not made easier 
by suggestions that he is exercising an 
irresponsible power, and is doing his 
work so as to serve the interests of 
himself and of a class. It has been the 
proudest boast of all connected with the 
system of working the criminal adminis- 
tration in Scotland that there justice has 
been administered without fear, favour, 
or affection; and nothing that has 
occurred in this House to-night has con- 
vinced me that my Predecessors in Office 
have had any ground to be ashamed of 
the part they have taken; and nothing 
has occurred, I think, to indicate to any 
Member of this House that I have any 
cause to be ashamed. A great deal has 
been said also about the military expedi- 
tions which have taken place to different 
parts in the Western Islands. Is it 
astonishing that military expeditions are 
necessary, when hon. Members of this 
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Ross and Cromarty (Dr. R. McDonald) 
did to-night—he said he would be frank 
about it, and he was frank—that he had 
advised people to resist the operation 
of the law until they got what he 
calls justice? Where are he and his 
Friends going to get justice? Is it the 
ordinary mode of getting justice to 
refuse to go to the Courts of Law for 
its administration? I perfectly under- 
stand that if everybody is to settle for 
himself what is to be justice, perfectly 
conscientiously and perfectly fairly, with 
the aid and advice of gentlemen like the 
hon. Member for the Gollege Division of 
Glasgow, I perfectly understand the 
position. But how long will society go 
on upon that footing? Because, if he is 
entitled to his opinions, and his interpre- 
tation of what constitutes justice, then, 
equally, every rascal who possesses pro- 
perty is entitled to take his own view of 
what is justice; and when the hon. 
Gentleman abuses the landlords of Skye 
for having declined to pay their rates 
when they could not get their rents 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had not 
abused the landlords ; he had commented 
upon their conduct. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Well, 
it was their idea of justice that a man 
who got nothing out of his property 
should not be called upon to pay the 
burdens upon that property. They were 
entirely wrong in that. But if the hon. 
Member thinks it was a new thing 
in the end of 1886 to tell these pro- 
—— that, he is very much mistaken ; 

ecause information was given to them 
upon that matter a long time before; and, 
in my opinion, they acted foolishly and 
wrongly in their resistance. But how 
will that act upon other people? The 
hon. Member says these landlords in 
Skye endeavoured to get this military 
expedition sent for the exaction of their 
rents by this refusal on their part to pay 
rates. I beg to tell the hon. Member 
and this House that when this expedi- 
tion was sent to Skye it was upon the 
express condition that it should be 
used equally as regards all for the 
enforcement of the law; and I beg also 
to tell him that it was put in operation 
in every case in which it was necessary 
for the recovery of rates, and it was put 
in operation in an extremely small num- 
ber of cases in which the object was to 
get writs served for the recovery of rents. 
It is an extraordinary fallacy, and one 
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which I must here refer to, that runs 
through a great part of the arguments 
used on the other side, to suppose that 
these expeditions of force, both military 
and police, were sent to these islands 
for the purpose of exacting rents. They 
were sent to these islands by the Exe- 
cutive for no such purpose. The Exe- 
ecutive had nothing to do with the 
question what the Civil Court is about 
in its operations. It has a duty, and 
one duty only—to see that the Civil 
Court shall not be defied. These expe- 
ditions were sent because the people, 
urged on by Members of this House, 
were refusing to allow the Courts of 
Law to exercise their jurisdiction. 

Dr. CLARK : Which Member, may I 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: An 
hon. Member whom I do not see in his 
place ; but who told us frankly, to-night, 
that he had advised the people to resist. 

Dr. R. McDONALD: I beg the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon. 
I did not refer to ordinary rents; but 
to arrears of rents that the Crofters, 
Commission should be allowed to settle. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: You 
must pay these rents if Parliament has 
decreed that they should be paid. I 
take it that the interruption of the hon. 
Member more plainly indicates the utter 
hopelessness of his case; because is he 
or this House to decide what is the 
meaning of the Crofters’ Act as between 
man and man? Is this House to be 
turned into a Court of Justice? If that is 
to come about, God forbid that any of 
us should be living. If this House is to 
decide upon ex parte statements and 
upon stories told, and is to decide the 
meaning of its own Acts of Parliament, 
it is a thing never heard of in any civi- 
lized country; and the hon. Member, 
whose extreme anxiety is to bring his 
friends to a state of real civilization, is 
teaching them deliberately, though not 
intentionally, to go against the first 
principle of civilization, which is that 
the Courts of the country have a duty to 
decide what the lawis, and that no Par- 
liament can interfere with them in that 
decision. Hon. Members opposite are 
very fond of referring to the Constitution 
of America; but there is no place in which 
it is more firmly and clearly laid down 
that the Courts of Law are to decide 
what the lawis. If it turns out to bea 
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bad law or badly made, this House may 
be asked to alter it; but the House will 
not be encouraged to alter the law by 
hon. Members teaching that the way to 
get it altered is to resist the operation 
of the Civil Courts. A great deal has 
been said also about the system of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts ; and the hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow 
told us that it was a bad system. It has 
not been found so in Scotland. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg pardon again. 
What I said was that it was a bad sys- 
tem that the Judge of the county in 
whose Court the cases were to be tried 
should act as the arrester, accuser, and 
hunter-up of evidence. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: That is 
what I said. The hon. Member said it 
was a bad system for the country. Well, 
it has not proved a bad system. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] Hon. Members may say “Oh;” 
but where will they find in the history 
of our country a complaint of its being 
a bad system until now? It is all very 
well to complain of a particular system 
mixed up with an attack upon a particu- 
lar individual who happens to be one of 
the officials of the system. But where 
will you find, throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, a system that 
works better than our system of criminal 
investigation? The investigator in all 
these cases—and the hon. Member knows 
it—has nothing to do as to deciding 
the where or how they are to be tried. 
The hon. Member knows as well asI do, 
that in every case of criminal investiga- 
tion which comes before the Sheriff, he 
does not decide how the case is to be 
tried, or the Court in which it is to be 
tried. Every case, as the hon. Member 
well knows, after the investigations 
have been made, is sent to the Crown 
Office in Edinburgh, and I and my Col- 
leagues there take the responsibility of 
deciding in what Court the case is to be 
tried. In so far as the investigations 
are concerned, the Sheriff is simply and 
solely an administrative official. He 
is simply making investigations to dis- 
cover what witnesses shall say on the 
subject in order to report. Is there 
anything bad in that system? Can the 
hon. Member point to anything in the 
administration of justice which has 
occurred in Skye or Tiree, during the 
time that these cases have been happen- 
ing, which shows that the system is a 
bad one? I know of none; and when I 
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am accused of having an irresponsible 
power entrusted to me and my assistants, 
it is extremely strange that no com- 
plaint on that matter has ever reached 
me from any hon. Member before it 
reached me in this House. But the state- 
ments of the hon. Member from begin- 
ning to end are the best refutation of 
what he said. They are all based upon 
small points got from reports in news- 
papers, and from excited gentlemen like 
the Rev. Mr. Cruickshank at the meet- 
ing that has been referred to, and who 
used very strong and very unjustifiable 
language—language that can never do 
any good in the administration of this 
or any other country. Then hon. Mem- 
bers sit by at meetings in the Highlands 
where gentlemen get up and say that if 
a certain Sheriff had done a particular 
thing to them, as he had done to some- 
body else, they would have sent him 
down reeking hot to hell. Expressions 
of that kind are received with loud 
applause, and no single Member of Par- 
liament gets up to make a protest against 
it. 

Dr. CLARK: May I ask at what 
meeting was that said ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I think 
it was at Bonar Bridge. 

Dr. CLARK: May I inform the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
I was in the chair at the meeting, and 
deny that at the whole of the conference 
at Bonar Bridge any such statement, or 
anything approaching it, was used by 
any speakerthere. I say that the in- 
sinuation is perfectly untrue so far as 
the Bonar Bridge convention is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 
extremely gladto hearit. It is only a 
strong indication of how foolish it is of 
hon. Members like myself and others 
believing all that we see in the news- 
papers. I was not aware that my hon. 
Friend was at the meeting, else I should 
not have quoted that expression with- 
out asking him beforehand if it was 
made. But there was a meeting held at 
Bonar Bridge, and pretty strong things 
were said there against the administra- 
tion of justice ; and I presume the chair- 
man of the meeting will not be inclined 
to demur, when I venture to tell that 
chairman and the other members who 
spoke thus of the administration of jus- 
tice that that is not the way to get any- 
thing which is wrong in the administra- 
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tion of justice put right, and itis not the 
way to increase the respect of those, who 
know the administration of justice in 
this country a good deal more than they 
do, for the opinions that they hold. Upon 
all this stuff we are asked to grant 
another Government inquiry, I suppose 
by Royal Co:mmission. We all know 
perfectly well that if I, under the autho- 
rity of the Goverament, were to stand 
here and say that we were about to issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into these 
matters it would be received with loud 
laughter. When we were last in Office 
there was nothing that was more consis- 
tently thrown in our teeth than that we 
were a Government of Royal Commis- 
sions. But what would this Commission 
of Inquiry have to do? Is it to inquire 
whether the statements made by the 
hon. Member for Ross-shire, and whe- 
ther the statement made about the 
administration of justice by the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, along with his friend, Mr. 
Cruickshank, were correct? If that is 
the object of the investigation, then the 
investigation is not in the least degree 
called for, because the Government know 
already that these statements are not 
facts. There can be no use of an 
inquiry, unless it is to be followed by 
action on the part of the Government. 
There can be no use for inquiry in the 
case of gentlemen who know all about 
it already. Therecan be no conceivable 
use for an inquiry, if it is based on the 
idea that the Government are to inter- 
fere with the operation of the Law Courts 
of the country. Something has been 
said to-night about the proceedings of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and about 
his using pressure upon the landlords 
not to be hard upon the tenants, and 
we were asked why we did not take the 
same course. I do not think the way 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has been 
treated in the House this Session cau be 
any encouragement to us to take a 
similar course. There is no question 
about it. It is not the duty of the 
Executive—there is no obligation upon 
them—to be making inquiries into the 
details of particular cases. If details of 
particular cases come to their knowledge 
in which they can convey these details 
to the landlord, and endeavour to get 
him to exercise kindness to his tenants, 
they may do soif they like. But when 
a question comes up whether a land- 
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lord or a tenant, or anybody else, has 
gone to a Court of the country and got 
a summons, for the purpose of bringing 
the matter into Court to be discussed 
there, this Government, and no respon- 
sible Government, could ever dream of 
taking steps by their own action to in- 
terfere with that proceeding ; on the 
contrary, they would know it to be their 
absolute duty, by all the powers at their 
command, to prevent the summons of 
that local Court from being refused in 
service by the party to whom it is 
presented. Further, hon. Members want 
an inquiry into the administration of 
justice in Scotland. [{Anhon. Memprr: 
The Highlands.] Well, the Highlands. 
The Government are not going to accede 
to that request. The Government them- 
selves are not only aware of the facts 
in regard to the state of the country ; 
but they are also aware of the facts as 
to the administration of justice. And 
there is no need for any inquiry ; 
because the Government have already 
satisfied themselves that they have no 
action to take beyond what they have 
taken already. But this I want hon. 
Members to understand—that it is in 
vain to appeal to us by saying, as the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
said—‘‘ You spend a large sum of 
public money and get very small return 
for it.”” In the first place, I say that 
does not apply to the case of the ex- 
pedition to Skye, because I fancy the 
rates which were in arrear at the time 
that expedition entered the county were 
£3,130 15s., of which there only re- 
mained due when the expedition leit the 
island £60 15s., and the proportion in 
which these sums were due was £1,769 
due by the landlords. and £1,365 15s. 
due by the tenants. [Dr. Crank: The 
crofters.| Well, the crofters. ‘The law 
lays down that the crofter is just a 
tenant. But they were not all crofters 
that were in arrear. That is the result 
of the expedition as regards rates. The 
result of the expedition as regards rents 
was that only in a small proportion 
did the landlords take advantage of the 
expedition being there to proceed in the 
service of summonses for rents; and in 
almost all cases they have succeeded in 
making a settlement with their crofters, 
some of the settlements being final, and 
some of them being dependent upon the 
results of the Crofters’ Commission. 
That expedition—I do not care what it 
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cost—established this—which my right 
hon. and learned Friend’s expedition in 
the previous Government established 
also—that we have not yet got a respon- 
sible Government in this country that 
will hesitate to give all the power of the 
law, at whatever expense it may be, to 
prevent the diligence of the Courts of 
Justice being defeated by lawless people. 
And we were certain—and I think my 
right hon. and learned Friend will agree 
with me—that neither of these expedi- 
tions would ever have been necessary, if 
it had not been that ignorant and ill- 
informed people, egged on by others, 
took courses which could only lead to 
establishing anarchy, and which could 
never lead to securing any satisfactory 
results to themselves or to others. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he was 
much disappointed at the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate, who had not touched 
upon one-third of the case presented by 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Col- 
lege Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
but replied instead to newspaper re- 
ports made outside. Although the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman now refused 
them a Committee of Inquiry, the pro- 
bability was that he might yet be glad 
tu consent to grant one. He (Dr. Clark) 
might call his attention to the fact that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Predecessor refused an inquiry into the 
condition of things in the Highlands; 
but six months afterwards he was glad 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire, 
and that Commission substantiated every 
assertion that was made by those who 
took the crofters’ side. Then facts were 
denied ; inquiry was refused ; and then, 
when lawless acts occurred, they were 
glad to grant an inquiry; and then the 
jury of landlords admitted that all their 
facts were true. Now, in the Report of 
that Commission— which was only to in- 
quire into the condition of the Land Law 
—there was a special paragraph regard- 
ing the administration of justice in the 
Highlands; and amendments were sug- 
gested in the mode of administering 
justice in the Highlands. That Royal 
Commission not. only took up the ques- 
tion of the condition of the crofters and 
the laws affecting the tenure of land, 
but they put a special paragraph in their 
Report regarding the reforms wanted in 
the administration of the law in Scot- 
land. It was, therefore, quite plain that 
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for the first time. He thought that in 
Scotland the powers given to Public Pro- 
secutors and Crown officials were greater 
than they ought to possess. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had scarcely 
alluded to the case of Skye, which was 
the most important one brought forward 
by the Mover of the Amendment. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman paid 
more attention to the case of Tiree, be- 
cause he thought it was one that would 
tell against them. In regard to Tiree, 
he (Dr. Clark) would frankly admit that 
the men broke the law, though they did 
so under great provocation ; but still the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not fairly represent the condition of 
things in that island. During the last 
40 years there had been a great many 
evictions. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.) 
inquired whether the hon. Member 
meant evictions for the non-payment of 
rent ? 

Dr. CLARK replied that he did. 
There had been cruel evictions of the 
worst possible kind; and on that point 
he would refer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to the Report of the 
Royal Commission, where he would find 
that during the time the present noble 
Duke had held the islands evictions of 
the most cruel character—unequalled 
even in Ireland—had occurred. A 
branch of the Land Law Reform Asso- 
ciation was established in Tiree, and 
was presided over by a local agitator. 
When a farm became vacant, as the 
district was so congested, the crofters 
wished that that farm should be ob- 
tained for enlargement of their hold- 
ings; and, acting under their leader’s 
advice, they agreed that no individual 
should personally make a tender for the 
farm, but that the Duke should be asked 
to give it for the good of the entire 
crofting community. Their leader, know- 
ing that no personal application would 
be made by the crofters, made a per- 
sonal application to the Duke for the 
farm; and in spite of the fact that he 
and his brother had three farms already, 
he got this new one, although the croft- 
ing population were starving owing to 
the congestion, and their children grow- 
ing up under conditions which Jed to 
disease and premature death. When 
the people found they had been betrayed 
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by the man who acted as their leader 
they felt indignant, and endeavoured to 
prevent him getting into the farm. They 
took illegal action, the result being that 
the Commission was sent, and two men 
were committed to prison. Mr. Angus 
Campbell certainly stated at Glasgow 
that some of the witnesses were pri- 
vately informed that they would be 
made defendants. He said the prose- 
cutor told him so, and this was one of 
the allegations which they desired to 
have investigated. It was not at all to 
the credit of the Duke that he aided and 
abetted that man in getting this addi- 
tional farm, considering the condition 
in which the crofting population was 
situated. The result of the illegal action 
on the part of the people was the expe- 
dition to the island; and the imprison- 
ment of two men because they were sup- 
posed to be local leaders and aiders and 
abettors. There was no doubt that in 
the Highlands there was a feeling that 
they were not always fairly treated bythe 
Lowlanders, who did not like the High- 
landers, as occasionally they became com- 
petitorsin the labour marketand accepted 
smaller wages. That feeling existed, 
whether there was any justification for 
itor not. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate had ig- 
nored the case as regardedSkye. He(Dr. 
Clark) contended that the expedition 
which was sent to Skye caused all the 
trouble, and that the Parochial Boards 
should have put their ordinary powers in 
force. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had beea wise he would have 
requested the Crofter Commission to go 
to Skye. The high-handed proceedings 
of Sheriff Ivory, he thought, resembled 
those of a Turkish Pasha in Macedonia, 
who vented his personal spite and used 
his power for personal purposes. There 
were some men in Skye whom Sheriff 
Ivory did not like. In particular, he 
would refer to the case ot a minister of 
the Established Church, the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Callum, who, although a State-paid 
parson, was a leader of the people. On 
various occasions that gentleman had 
come into collision with the Sheriff, who 
sent him to prison on some pretence. 
They wanted to know what the pretence 
was, for the Lord Advocate hud refused 
to give them that information. Then, 
his friend, Mr. John Macpherson, was 
also a local Jeader. On different occa- 
sions the Sheriff had expressed his desire 
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to get him into his power. He did so, 
and kept him in prison from one Saturday 
night until another. John Macpherson 
was taken in a gunboat to Portree. He 
was not allowed to communicate with 
any of his friends, and on Saturday 
night he was turned away to walk 
home, a distance of 34 miles. Mr. 
Macpherson had never been tried, and 
never would be tried; and what he (Dr. 
Clark) begged and prayed of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
was that these men should be tried. 
He and his Colleagues all declared that 
they had no confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Highlands. 
Every Crofter Member except one would 
make that statement. When they had 
persons administering the law who were 
servants of the landlords and the Crown, 
and who had been defeated politically, 
he thought there was a right to claim 
an inquiry. He asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether it was 
legal to poind babies in Scotland? Ifa 
man came to his house, assaulted his 
wife, and poinded his baby, he would 
give him something more than law—he 
would knock him down at his feet. 
Blaming the Government for refusing 
an inquiry, he would warn them that 
they were simply playing into the hands 
of a small dynamite faction which ex- 
isted in the Highlands. [‘‘ Name!”’} 
They were not crofters. This small 
dynamite section in the Highlands ad- 
vocated the destruction of grouse as a 
protest against theillegal official outrages 
that had been committed by Sheriffs and 
Sheriffs’ officers. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would consider this question 
more seriously than it had hitherto 
done. He (Dr. Clark) tried some time 
ago to show that in the Highlands there 
was a dangerous class of people; but 
the Government took no action, and, in- 
deed, turned round and tried to throw 
the blame upon himself and his friends. 
Up to the present time he and his friends 
had been able to prevent any outrages 
in the Highlands of Scotland. All those 
which had been committed had come 
from the landlords and their agents. It 
might, however, be that a change would 
take place, and that this agitation would 
be stained by crime; and if it was the 
responsibility would rest on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for refusing this 
reasonable inquiry. The result of send- 
ing crofters to prison was to make them 
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good land agitators. As the Lord Ad- 
vocate had been thrown over by the 
Government before, he hoped he would 
be thrown over again now, and that in 
the interests of justice the inquiry de- 
manded should be granted. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) must, so far as 
its terms went, be regarded as referring 
to the general question of the adminis- 
tration of the law in Skye and the 
Highlands, and he (Mr. Haldane) 
would, therefore, vote for it; but if it 
were to be interpreted as a Vote of Cen- 
sure upon the present or the late Go- 
vernments he should decline to support 
it. It had been urged that, where the 
local authority had failed to do its duty 
as a local Executive, the general Execu- 
tive of the country ought not to interfere. 
In his view, that failure, whatever it 
amounted to, could afford no such 
reason. The duty of the Executive was 
to enforce the law as declared by Par- 
liament, whatever that law might be. 
The Executive had no discretion in the 
matter. He dissented from the ap- 
parent opinion to the contrary, when it 
was advanced by the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and in so far as it was 
put forward by the present Chief Secre- 
tary; and he dissented from it most 
emphatically when it was put forward 
as an opinion maintained and upheld 
with regard to recent events in Skye. 
The second point that appeared to him 
to be plain was that it was impossible, 
at the date at which the recent expe- 
dition was sent to Skye, to enforce the 
law by the ordinary means. If it were 
necessary to bring testimony in aid of 
this, he could call in the testimony of no 
less distinguished a person than John 
Macpherson, of Glendale, who had ad- 
mitted, during the expedition, that, but 
for the military, nothing belonging to 
the crofters would have been carried off. 
In that state of affairs, it appeared to him 
beyond all doubt that it was the duty of 
the Government to take active steps to 
have the law put in force, though those 
steps might, in ordinary circumstances, 
have been deemed unreasonable ; and it 
further appeared to him, as established 
by the facts, that the expedition was 
not an unreasonable one. Yet it ap- 
peared to be put forward, as a charge 
against the judicial functionaries of the 
island, that they ought to have put off 
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the execution of decreesuntil the Crofters’ 
Act, which was about to come into 
operation, should have done so. That 
was a proposition from which he wholly 
and entirely dissented. The local judi- 
cature had no discretion in the matter. 
He thought it was a grave slip in the 
Crofters’ Act that it was not framed 
in such a fashion as to be put in 
operation to defeat the exaction of 
the last pound of flesh on the part of 
some of the landlords of Skye. As 
he had stated at the outset, he would 
vote against the Amendment if it were 
a Vote of Censure. He thought that 
neither the late Government or the pre- 
sent one was deserving of censure. It ap- 
peared to him that they only took ste 

to enforce the law, steps which might be 
clumsy and unreasonable in ordinary 
circumstances, and the nature of which 
might have been, and probably was, due 
to the fact that the law, as it existed in 
Skye, did not sufficiently provide for 
the enforcement of decrees ; but, at any 
rate, they were steps which were neces- 
sary to be taken, and which it was the 
duty of the Executive to take. So far 
as he could judge, the foolish proceed- 
ing of issuing medals was not the only 
foolish act done by Sheriff Ivory in 
the course of his career there; but 
he believed him to be a man who 
honestly strove to do his duty; and he 
did not think those were times in which 
they should be ready lightly to cast 
Votes of Censure on the Executive and 
judicial officers of the Government who 
were only trying to carry out the func- 
tions committed to them by law. The 
state of the crofters was, no doubt, an 
unenviable one. The conditions of life 
had greatly altered for them. They 
belonged to a race the time for which 
had long passed; and it was only 
natural that they should feel discon- 
tented when they looked around and 
saw the more favourable conditions 
under which other classes were living. 
The Crofters’ Act doubtless had done 
some good, but it had not met all the 
exigencies of the case; and, conse- 
quently, there were still a large number 
of crofters living in a state which sorely 
needed amelioration. The question be- 
fore the House was not that of a Vote of 
Censure; but the terms of the Amend- 
ment were such that they might be in- 
terpreted to mean that the general 
system of the administration of justice 
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in the Highlands, and in Skye in par- 
ticular, was not satisfactory. He did 
not think it could be contended by any- 
oue thet it was satisfactory; and he was 
fully persuaded that there was room for 
inquiry as to whether amendment might 
not be made. It seemed to him, for in- 
stance, that it was not desirable that the 
functions of a Judge should be united 
in the same individual with other duties, 
and an alteration should certainly be 
made in that respect. It was because 
he believed the existing state of things, 
not merely in Skye, but throughout a 
considerable portion of the Highlands, 
was by no means satisfactory, that he 
was prepared to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron). 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.): Mr. Speaker, I rise to take part 
in this debate because I believe the issue 
is avery serious one. Certainly, I do 
not rise for the purpose of making any 
attack upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald), or upon any judicial 
officer in Seotland ; but merely to invite 
an inquiry into the matters which have 
been raised, and which have not as yet 
been answered. I must congratulate the 
Lord Advocate upon the great ability 
and humour of his speech. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
was admirable from several points of 
view; but it was specially admirable 
for this—that in it he answered and de- 
fended points which were not attacked. 
The speech which I thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman set out to 
answer was the speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), in which 
charges were made certainly deserving 
an answer; but the Lord Advocate de- 
voted a great part of his speech to an- 
swering the case with respect to Tiree, 
which is but of secondary importance, 
though I admit it had been referred to 
in the course of the debate. He did not 
answer the question of the hon. Member 
(Dr. Cameron) as to how much was due 
by the crofters. Was it because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not think the point is of sufficient im- 
portance to make inquiry respecting it, 
or was it because, having inquired into 
the facts, he found they will not bear 
the light? How is it that up to the pre- 
sent time we do not know how much 
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was due from the crofters when this mili- 
tary expedition was sent ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : 
There is no means of ascertaining how 
much was owing by the crofters. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL: Surely there 
is such a thing as a rate book, from 
which the information can be got. With 
the greatest respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour), I assert 
he is wrong in saying there is no means 
of finding what was due by the crofters. 
Having been appealed to to say how 
much was due, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate has given 
figures. He says that £1,769 was due 
by landlords, and £1,369 by *‘ tenants ;”” 
and so he mixes up, or rather his sub- 
ordinates who get information for him 
mix up, the amount which is due by ten- 
ants of large holdings with the amount 
due by the crofters. Now, there is a 

ractice in America which is known as 
jerrymandering. I believe it was prac- 
tised in France during the last Empire ; 
and what has been done in this case— 
namely, the mixing up in the figures the 
large tenants with the crofters, by 
which it appears that a large sum was 
due—is really a jerrymandering resorted 
to in order to justify the expedition. 
But what did the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate himself 
say as to the necessity of the expedi- 
tion? He said the expedition had been 
sent because the crofters had been in- 
duced to withhold the payment of their 
rates by the advice given by some Mem- 
bers of this House. I put it tothe right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
the landlords were not owing the larger 
sum? Wasit any Member of this House 
who dissuaded the landlords from pay- 
ing their rates? One thing we wanted 
to know from the Lord Advocate in an- 
swer to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
(Dr. Cameron) the Mover of the Amend- 
ment is this — How came this expe- 
dition to be sent; who authorized it and 
was responsible for it; and upon what 
facts did it proceed ? Surely the authority 
who ordered the expedition must have 
been satisfied that the crofters had been 
withholding the payment of their rates. 
Surely that authority must have been 
satisfied as to the amount due before 
they sent the expedition. Now, Sir, the 
expedition was sent ; but just before it 
arrived the landlords undoubtedly paid 
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their part. Who was the authority to 
decide whether or not the expedition 
which was justifiably sent in the first 
instance was any longer justified after 
the landlords had paid the larger amount 
of that which was due? According to 
the figures given by the hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) the amount then due by the 
crofters was only some £600 at the out- 
side. Did no one exercise his judgment 
as to whether the expedition should be 
further continued upon that state of 
facts? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate takes credit 
for the fact that only £60 of the whole 
amount which was due remains unpaid. 
But how was recovery obtained from 
the crofters? Why, by taking the 
poultry of some, by taking the peat 
stacks of others—in fact, by depriving 
these people, who were in the direst 
poverty, of the last sticks they had by 
them. The money was paid, but under 
circumstances which I do respectfully 
think require some inquiry. But how 
was it that this authority, after sending 
forth this military expedition, did not 
make themselves acquainted with this 
fact, that of the amount that appeared 
upon the rate books to be due a large 
portion was really not due, at all events 
could not be recovered, because some 
of the people were dead, others wero 
receiving parochial relief, and some were 
abroad—one man had been abroad 
three years? How was it that no one 
inquired into these things, and that the 
rate book or the statement of some per- 
son was accepted as final and sufficient 
authority upon this matter? But the 
matter does not restthere. If the expe- 
dition were legal in its origin, how did it 
sre ? What were the warrants of 
istress that were sent to be served 
es the people? Let me remind the 

ouse of what takes place in England. 
In England, if people are in arrear with 
their poor rates a large number are 
gathered together and put in one war- 
rant of distress. A complaint is then 
made embracing 10, 20, 50, or 100 
people or more; and then under the 12 
Vict., passed in 1849, a particular sum- 
mons is issued to each person calling 
upon him to show cause why a warrant 
of distress should not issue against him, 
and he had thus an opportunity of being 
heard. If such a course been 
followed in this case there would have 
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been no warrant sent against persons 
who were dead, against persons who 
had paid, against those who had counter 
claims for work done for the Parochial 
Board, although I admit in form there 
is no legal set-off in that matter. If 
that is not the Jaw of Scotland probably 
the Lord Advocate will explain; but 
certainly that is the law of England. 
Well, then, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate makes an 
attack upon my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ross (Dr. McDonald), which I 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the hon. Member for Ross had declared 
that he had advised some persons not to 
pay rent under certain circumstances. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is totally mistaken in supposing 
that my hon. Friend (Dr. McDonald) 
had advised tenants generally not to pay 
rent. [The Lorp Apvocarz dissented. | 
I am quite ready to accept the disclaimer 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman; 
-but he will allow me to repeat—in case 
it should be misunderstood by others— 
what I understood the hon. Member 
for Ross (Dr. MeDonald) to assert, and 
the only thing I understood him to 
assert, was this— that the Crofters’ 
Commission being charged with the 
power of examining into the arrears of 
rent, and of saying whether they should 
be paid in whole, or in part, or at all, 
the landlords—in anticipation of their 
coming, which would be in a very few 
weeks—brought actions in the Sheriff’s 
Court to recover the arrears, and took 
steps to enforce the decrees. The Crof- 
ters’ Commission had authority to deal 
with the payment of the money, and it 
was pending the decision of the Com- 
missioners that my hon. Friend recom- 
mended the withholding of payment. 
And now I should like to say one word 
with reference to what the Lord Advo- 
cate said as to the change of venue. It 
is perfectly true that the Court of Justi- 
ciary is the highest Criminal Court in 
Scotland, and that the best lawyers and 
the best legal practitioners are to be 
found there. But, Sir, what was this 
crime? What was its magnitude? Not 
a blow struck, not a stone thrown, not a 
stick applied to the head or body of any 
human eine, simply the exneaaidiog of 
a few women and other people, due to 
the excitement of the time, provoked 
very largely by the presence of the mili- 
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tary. In one case the offence was held 
to be deforcement; in another it was 
held not to be deforcement. But, while 
I do not dispute the righteousness of 
the verdict as to deforcement, what was 
it after all? It was a crime which could 
well have been tried by the Judges who 
presided in the Sheriff Courts in Scot- 
land. What is said is this—and I do not 
quite understand the Lord Advocate has 
answered it—that instead of taking these 
people up to Edinburgh, where their 
witnesses could not follow them on ac- 
count of the expense, they might have 
tried the prisoners in one or other of two 
places—at Portree in the Island of Skye, 
or at Inverness. Does the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to say 
that a fair trial would not have been 
had in Inverness? Does he mean to 
say that a jury in Inverness 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp): What I meant was 
that no Court could be held there until 
the month of April. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL: If I be wrong 
l should be glad to be corrected. What 
I assert is that these prisoners might 
have been tried in one of two places out 
of Edinburgh—they might have been 
tried in Portree with or without a jury; 
they might have been tried in Inverness 
with or without a jury, by the Sheriff 
or by his substitute. Very well, then; 
here we have the fact that this learned 
Sheriff, against whom I say nothing—I 
am not going to condemn a judicial officer 
until the facts are inquired into; all Ido 
is to join my hon. Friends in aeking for 
an inquiry into the circumstances —here 
we have the fact that either this Sheriff 
might have tried the prisoners with or 
without a jury—if he had any hesita- 
tion he could readily have had a jury— 
or he might have obtained the services 
of the Sheriff Substitute, who is always 
a gentleman of judicial experience and 
legal training. Instead of that, the 
prisoners are taken to Edinburgh, and 
our case is that these people were so 
poor that their sticks were taken and 
their peat stacks were sold in order to 
meet the payment of the rates, and that 
they were totally unable to take any 
witnesses to Edinburgh. Unless I am 
misinformed, no witnesses were taken up 
from Skye, and the suggestion is that 
the change of venue to Edinburgh was a 
harsh proceeding. I am quite certain 
of this—that the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Lord Advocate would 
not intentionally do anything that was 
harsh or unkind, and I make no at- 
tack upon him personally. Now, the 
Lord Advocate addressed to my hon. 
Friend (Dr. Cameron) a great many ob- 
servations with regard to the Scotch law ; 
and perhaps I may, in a few words, tell | 
the House what my reading of the law 
in Scotland upon this important point is. 
In England, if a man is suspected of any 
offence, he is served with a summons— 
by that summons he is taken before a 
magistrate and the case is inquired into. 
The accused may be let out on bail, and 
he has every opportunity of being de- 
fended and of clearing himself. But in 
Scotland, if one of these crofters is sus- 
pected—of deforcement for instance—he 
is immediately arrested, and then taken a 
distance of from 20 to 30 miles. He is 
taken to Portree, for instance, and there 
examined by the Sheriff or magistrate. 
The Sheriff also examines the accused’s 
witnesses. I am not complaining of 
that system, and I do not understand 
my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) to com- 
plain of it; but what we ask the House 
to bear in mind is that that is a system 
which is apt to work harshly unless its 
operation is closely watched and jealously 
guarded. That is the sole extent of the 
charge made. I should like to give 
two or three illustrations of what did 
happen. It was supposed that some- 
body or other had put stones in the 
road to upset the Sheriff’s officer when 
driving along. For the sake of my ar- 
gument I will assume that supposition to 
be true. The law has to be vindicated. 
Two boys were seen in the neighbour- 
hood, and they were at once suspected 
and arrested. The boys were carried off 
in what is described as a machine to 
Portree, a distance of 20 or 30 miles—I 
forget which. And what happened there? 
They were positively held to bailin £15 
each. These poor fellows had not 15s. 
or 15d. each; but, fortunately, the land- 
lord of the hotel at Portree became bail 
for them. The next day, or very shortly 
afterwards, three other boys werearrested 
by the Sheriff’s officer, or rather by the 
constables with him, and they were also 
taken to Portree. These prisoners were 
kept at Portree some time, and they 
were told they might go home. There 
was no evidence against them, yet the 
were arrested and kept imprisoned. i 
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cause I do not wish to exaggerate in 
the slightest degree. These boys were 
taken upabsolutely without any evidence 
at all to justify their arrest; they were 
carried 30 miles, kept in gaol some time, 
and then were told they might go home. 
I am told that in the case of the arrest of 
the first two boys there was no warrant ; 
but for that I cannot vouch. Then 
there is the case of the poor woman, 
Mrs. Macmillan. She was arrested by 
the Sheriff's officer who has been so often 
mentioned in the course of the debate. 
She came down to the road, whereupon 
the officer said—‘‘ Oh, this is one of the 
deforcers.” First of all she was taken 
out to the gunboat Seahorse, kept there 
some time, then conveyed to Portree, 
and ultimately carried up to Edinburgh 
upon the charge of deforcement. She 
was discharged without even being put 
on her trial, and she has been so ill in 
Edinburgh that I am told by an hon. 
Member sitting on this side of the 
House that he has only lately sent her 
a small contribution towards her sub- 
sistence. This is another instance in 
which I say the practice or the machinery 
of the law in Scotland, though I do not 
complain of it as bad, is machinery 
which requires to be closely watched 
and guarded, or else you have cases of in- 
justice such as I have mentioned con- 
stantly recurring. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one other matter which I wish, with 
your permission, to refer to. It is said 
that a midnight raid was made. Why 
was the dead of night chosen for the 
search ? The men could be seen better 
in the day ; and as to finding them in the 
night, it is well known they were not 
found, though searches were repeatedly 
made. This, however, is not the matter 
I wish to refer to. The point I desire 
to mention deserves inquiry, and I 
should be glad if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) will give me his atten- 
tion, for I feel sure he will not sanction 
what is said to have taken place in this 
instance. Asearch warrant, in order to 
be legal and justifiable, must be issued 
against an individual or individuals by 
their individual names and for individual 
offences. It cannot be a general search 
warrant. Everyman’s house is his castle, 
and it cannot be entered unless the 
search warrantis lawful. Now, what hap- 
pened in this case was this—the officersof 
the law, with a search warrant for some 
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every house in the village. Anything 


more unusual—I will not characterize it | 
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by any harsh word—cannot be imagined. | H. A. Macdonald) did me the honour to 


It is said you are justified in breaking 
into the house of a neighbour to search 
for some person. That I do not deny. 
If you have reasonable cause to believe 
that a man isin his neighbour’s house 
you may goin and take him. Butfora 
body of policemen with a search warrant 
to begin with house No. 1 and go right 
through the village is certainly a cireum- 
stance which requires inquiry. I forgot 
to mention another instance of unlawful 
arrest. One day a poor cowherd was 
seen on the skyline. The officers were 
searching for deforcers, and I suppose 
there was no one else in sight, so they 
charged the cowherd and ee him. 
Of what they did with him I happen to 
have a record. They carried him, of 
course, to Portree and kept him in prison 
for four days. His offence was nomi- 
nally deforcement ; but, in point of fact, 
it was that he was seen on the skyline 
and had not run away. Upon his arrival 
at Portree, he was searched— possibly to 
see whether he had any weapons of de- 
forcement, such as pitchforks, in his 
pockets—then they took off his shoes 
and put him in a bath. [Laughter.] I 
do not suppose that the prisoner or any 
Member of the House objects to a bath ; 
but a prison bath is, no doubt, another 
matter. Well, after he had been kept in 
gaol at Portree for four days he was told 
hecould gohome. No charge was brought 
against him; and I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it was ever intended that 
any charge should be brought against 
him? Iam sorry for having occupied 
so much of the time of the House; but 
I must say that whatever may be said 
about the agitation, whatever the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate may say about the Exeter 
Hall meeting, I shall not be deterred 





from taking, up to a certain point, a 
sympathetic part in asking not for a) 
judgment of condemnation, but merely 
for an inquiry. I ask it on behalf of | 


refer to me in the course of his speech, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed a word in 
explanation. The Lord Advocate re- 
ferred to the meeting held in Exeter 
Hall—that is to say, in the small room, 
not in the great room, of Exeter Hall. 
As I understood, there were a few 
friends gathered together to express 
sympathy with the crofters; and, so 
long as I was at the meeting, there was 
certainly no sound uttered that could be 
considered as disloyal to Her Majesty. 
True, I was not present during the 
whole of the proceedings; but, so far 
as I have been informed, nothing took 
place at all like what has been men- 
tioned by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. With regard to the re- 
marks he ascribed to me, I may say I 
did say—and I repeat here fearlessly— 
that the agitation amongst the crofters 
is but one small part of a very large 
question—I have said the same thing 
before in this House—and I added that 
I did trust the excitement caused by the 
sufferings of the crofters would result in 
a reversal not only of the crofters’ 
wrongs, but also of the wrongs of all 
similarly situated. I did say I thought 
that down to a very recent period only the 
rights and privileges of the landlords 
had been considered, while the needs, 
the sufferings, and the wrongs of the ten- 
ants of all grades, but especially of the 
smallest tenants, had been cruelly neg- 
lected. I did say I thought I saw signs of 
a peaceful revolution which would change 
all that, and in the hope of that revolu- 
tion I rejoiced. I cannot help believin 

that the debate which has been raise 

this evening by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) will aid towards 
that peaceful revolution. I donot think 
that the criticisms, good humoured and 
pointed as they were, of the Lord Advo- 
cate really touched the essence of the 
case that was presented by my hon. 
Friend (Dr. Cameron). The Lord Ad- 





people who cannot ask it for themselves | vocate, like other Gentlemen speaking 
with the same facilities with which we | on the same side, was very strong indeed 
can, because they are a small folk, a poor | about law and order. Law and order 
folk, and a distant folk; and because it | are continually mentioned together, as 
is only by enlisting the sympathies of | though they are identical, or as though 
just men, amongst whom I include the| they were inextricably connected; but 
Lord Advocate, that they can hope to|a state of things does often arise in 
get their grievances redressed. ' which the law is the most fruitful cause 
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of disorder, and in which, until the law 
is changed, you never can have order. 
The only remedy for such a state of 
things, apparently, in the opinion of the 
Lord Advocate, is to enforce the law 
continually, whatever the consequences 
may be. He spoke of hon. Gentlemen 
coming to this House with notions that 
he regarded as groundless; he spoke of 
the justice which Members of this House 
imagined for themselves. instead of the 
law of the land. Well, Sir, unless there 
is possible a justice higher than the law 
—a justice more perfect than anything 
that is administered by the law at the 
present time—I hardly suppose that 
many of us would take the trouble to 
come to this House. It is for the pur- 
pose of securing a higher justice than 
that which is furnished by the law, as 
it at sara exists, that I suppose we 
come here to try in our small way to be 
legislators. The fact is that if you 
think of nothing but law you often fail 
altogether to do practical justice. We 
are told by ancient authority that the 
law is good if used lawfully ; but the 
same authority adds that the law is not 
for the righteous, but for the ungodly and 
for sinners. Now, it does often happen, 
not only in the Highlands of Scotland, 
but in other parts of the United King- 
dom, that the law presses most hardly 
not upon the wicked, not upon criminals, 
but upon good, peaceable, industrious, 
and thrifty citizens, who only wish to 
live their lives in peace, and have a fair 
opportunity of making a livelihood. It 
is in such cases that the law is found to 
irritate, and to cause our peaceable and 
virtuous citizens to revolt. Has it not 
been found to be so in Skye, in Tiree, 
and other parts of the Highlands? Are 
not the men who have been dragged up 
as criminals known to be men of the 
most excellent character? Are they not 
sympathized with by all the men of ex- 
cellent character around them? If that 
is the case, [ think it is, so far as it 
goes, very strong evidence that an in- 
quiry is needed to show why it is that 
discontent and irritation arise. I may 
refer to certain words—most suggestive 
and impressive words — which appear 
towards the end of the Report of the 
Crofters’ Commission, and which were 
approved by the Chairman and the majo- 
rity of the Members of the Commission. 
After referring to the disorders which 
had taken place in the Highlands pre- 
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vious to the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, and after urging, as gentlemen in 
their position might be expected to do, 
that the law must, if possible, be main- 
tained, the Commissioners went on to 
say— 

“But collisions between proprietary right® 
and popular demands are to be deprecated, for 
they leave behind them lasting traces of re- 
sentment and alienation. The mere vindication 
of authority and repression of resistance would 
not establish the relations of mutual confidence 
between landlord and tenant, in the absence of 
which the country would not be truly at peace, 
and all our inquiries and counsels would be ex- 
pended in vain.” 


This Report was, of course, written some 
time before the Crofters’ Act was passed. 
It was in the hope that the aspirations 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners might 
be realized, and that a genuine peace 
might be established, that a number of 
us strove most earnestly to obtain the 
enactment of a more thorough-going 
measure than that which was passed. 
We considered that the measure intro- 
duced by the Government would never 
meet the case, and experience has proved 
that that is so. But not only has 
the measure itself proved to be insuf- 
ficient, but the spirit in which it was 
administered—at any rate in Skye at the 
beginning of the period when it was ex- 
pected to come into operation—was most 
disappointing, and was, I consider, most 
irritating to the people of Skye and the 
Highlands and Islands around. Take, 
for instance, the proceedings at the 
Sheritf Court in Portree towards the be- 
ginning of November — November 10 
or 11 was, Ithink, the date. They are 
reported in Zhe Glasgow Herald, a news- 
paper not very favourable to the cause 
of the crofters. There we find that the 
Sheriff, against whom personally I wish 
to say nothing whatever, presided. I de- 
precate—I lament —the violent language 
that has been used about an official 
holding so high a position, and I shall 
be the very last to say anything against 
him. I speak of him simply as the 
embodiment of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, as which, I suppose, he may fairly 
be regarded—at any rate, in the temper 
in which he administered the law. He 
asked repeatedly, and, as I cannot help 
thinking, in a somewhat irritating man- 
ner, whether the Commissioners were 
constituted a Court ? He refused to allow 
that it was possible for the crofters to 
appeal to the Commissioners, and he 
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asserted that the Commissioners could 
not possibly override the Courts of the 
Realm, in which, for all I know, not 
being a lawyer, he may be perfectly 
correct. But I do not think that was 
the tone in which he ought to have 
spoken to people who were suffering so 
acutely as the people before him were— 
people who were at their wits’ end to 
find a meal. When the advocate of one 
of the defenders said his client was 
unable to pay the arrears, the Sheriff 
asked, ‘‘Has he no cattle?” and all 
the time there was an Act on the verge 
of coming into actual operation to deal 
with precisely such cases, so as to avoid 
the hardship involved in depriving a 
struggling tenant of his little capital. 
Moreover, the Sheriff went on to say— 


we all know how the arrears have 
arisen. I think any person who reads the news- 
papers must know the reason. The arrears 
have all arisen since 1884, particularly since a 
certain speech was made in Parliament stating 
that no assistance would be allowed to collect 
arrears of rent. Ever since then non-payment 
of rent has been on the increase all over the 
island; but the question really for conside- 
ration is this—the proprietors have made a 
reasonable proposal, and I think you should be 
prepared to state whether you think it a reason- 
able proposal, and whether you will recom- 
mend your client to adopt it. It seems to 
me a reasonable proposal on the part of Lord 
Macdonald, and i think you should consider 
twice before you decline to accept it.”’ 


I do not think that is the way in which 
we have a right to expect the law to be 
administered ; and then, considering the 
amount of reductions that have been made 
where the Crofters’ Act has come into 
operation, the case of these poor people 
who were refused justice in the Sheriff's 
Court appears to me all the harder. 
We were told in this House not long 
ago that we on this side know no differ- 
ence between good government and bad 
government, except that good govern- 
ment is government which is conducted 
and founded upon the assent and consent 
of the people ; that if a Government is 
alien to the sympathies, the wishes, and 
the wants of the people, that Govern- 
ment breeds discontent, which, in its 
turn, leads to illegal conduct and ille- 
gitimate proceedings. This language of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) seems 
to me to be especially applicable to the 
case of the suffering people of Skye and 
the islands around. We cannot be 
maintaining a just system of law if we 
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find that its operation causes bitterness 
and discontent and indignation on every 
hand amongst those upon whom it is 
brought to bear; and, therefore, even if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) is able to show that, point by 
= the law has been literally and 
rily carried out, I do wish the Govern- 
ment would show a little kindly con- 
sideration towards people who have been 
disappointed in the operation of the re- 
forms that they desired, and would offer 
some kind of inquiry to see whether the 
people have any just cause of complaint. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire): The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. 
J. H. A. Macdonald) made some refer- 
ence to a meeting which was held in 
Exeter Hall. I waschairman of the meet- 
ing, and perhaps it is as well I should 
state exactly what occurred. The Lord 
Advocate seems to think that because 
only 300 people were present the meetin 
was not a large one. There are severa 
halls in Exeter Hall, and we were in one 
of the small halls. The meeting was an 
open one. The Memorial to Her Majesty 
was moved by Miss Helen Taylor, a 
lady entitled to every consideration, and, 
although an amendment wes proposed, 
the resolution was carried. So far as I 
am aware, nothing occurred which could 
be interpreted as in any way disrespectful 
tothe Queen. Myhon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) has, in a most able speech, 
asked for an inquiry into the administra- 
tion of justice in the Highlands. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
J. H. A. Macdonald) has made no reply 
to the distinct allegations which have 
been made. We want to know why 
the military expedition went to Skye ? 
All we know is this—that a combination 
—to use a mild term—existed on the 
part of many landlords in the Outer 
Hebrides not to pay their rates. Early 
in 1886 the landlords refused to pay 
their county rates, and at a later period 
they would not pay the local rates. 
Things were brought to a dead lock 
owing to the proceedings of tho land- 
lords. Now, what happened ? A military 
expedition was sent for the alleged pur- 
pose of recovering rates, and not rents. 
There was nearly £5,000 of rates due in 
Skye at that ‘time, of which 90 per cent 
was due by the landlords and by large 
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tenants. The moment the expedition 
arrived the landlords and large farmers 
id their rates. Now, if the island had 
n under proper administration instead 
of under that of Sheriff Ivory, the 
expedition would not have remained. 
All the suffering which has been 
described took place entirely in conse- 
uence of the action of the landlords. 
e make several demands. We make 
no attack upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate ; but what 
we complain of is excess and abuse in 
the administration of the law. Before 
the Union of Scotland and England 
bail was fixed at a small sum; but at 
the close of the century it was enor- 
mously increased. To a nobleman the 
sum of £1,200 would be comparatively 
nothing; but to a crofter £60 is an 
enormous sum to be required for bail. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says it is the maximum ; but I complain 
that the maximum was enforced inmany 
cases ; and the fact is that some of those 
who could not find this extreme bail were 
discharged or acquitted after being kept 
in prison for some time. I ask if nocom- 
nsation is to be given to those persons? 
say that the matters which have been 
detailed demand an investigation and 
reply on the part of the Government. 
With regard to Sheriff Ivory, I am con- 
vinced that as long as he continues to 
hold his present position there will be 
no peace in the district. Why can he 
not be removed or even promoted? I 
assure the Lord Advocate that the ques- 
tion of the administration of justice in 
the Highlands and Islands is one which 
we cannot allow to remain in its present 
position. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Hunter.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Before assenting to the 
adjournment of the debate I should 
wish to know from hon. Members oppo- 
site whether the debate will terminate 
to-day (Wednesday) ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : 
In reply to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
point out that any understanding as to 
the termination of the debate must 
depend on the reply of the Government. 
The Scotch Members do not intend that 
it should terminate unless they have a 
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satisfactory statement from the Govern- 


of Public Business. 


ment. They are determined to obtain 
some redress for the grievances brought 
forward. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I wish to say on the 
subject of the adjournment of the debate 
that I had the assurance from the right 
hon. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) that the Division upon this 
Amendment would be taken to-day, and 
upon that assurance I requested my hon. 
Friends not to challenge your decision. 
I make that statement, Sir, in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding on 
the subject. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I should 
be sorry to disavow anything which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) has 
said ; but I think it very desirable that 
these arrangements should be made in 
the hearing of the House, in order that 
hon. Members who do not belong to the 
Party of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site may have an opportunity of express- 
ing their views on the subject. 

rR. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I think it right to say that I 
gave the right hon. Gentleman the as- 
surance that the debate would conclude 
to-day (Wednesday) on the authority of 
the hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), the 
Mover of the Amendment. I think also 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) agreed to the 
arrangement when it was made. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I shall do my utmost to prevent the 
breaking of any arrangement arrived 
at. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : 
I speak only for myself; but I was no 
party to such au arrangement, and the 
termination of the debate will depend 
upon the time at which the Secretary 
for Scotland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) makes 
his reply ; I must again inform the Go- 
vernment that the people of Scotland 
are determined to have some redress 
for the grievances so long complained 
of. 
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MOTIONS. 


——~9——— 
MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, Bill 
to amend the Meee of the Merchant = 
ping (Fishing ts) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in . Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Jackson, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 


WASTE LANDS (MINING) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philip Stanhope, Bill for 
the cultivation of Lands rendered waste by 
Mining operations, ordered to be brought in_by 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, Sir John Swinburne, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Howell, and Mr. 
Fenwick. . 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 169.] 


PARISH ALLOTMENTS COMMITTEES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill to establish 
Parish Committees for acquiring and managing 
Allotments of Land, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Mr. Fuller, Mr. 
James Ellis, Mr. Herbert Gardner, and Mr. 
Thomas Ellis. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 170.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th February, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brits — Ordered — First 
Reading — Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 
(1881) Extension* [171]; Parliamentary 
Elections (Simultaneous Voting)* [172]; 
Municipal Rates Assessment * [173]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Address have prece- 
dence of the other Orders of the Day.—( Jr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——_0—-— 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ FIFTEENTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [ 15th February | 
proposed to Question—/| See page 84. | 

And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the 12th paragraph, to insert 
the words—‘‘ And humbly to represent to Her 
Majesty that recent events in Skye and Tiree, 
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and the general administration of justice in the 
Highlands, have caused serious concern to the 
ple of Scotland, and demand full inquiry.” — 
on Cameron.) 
Question again proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted. 


Debate resumed. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he we not trouble the House with 
any apologies for addressing them upon 
this ahi which had vee | been air 
discussion for one night. The conduct 
of the Government in sending a military 
expedition to Skye, and the conduct of 
the local judicial authorities subsequent 
to that proceeding, had very seriously 
troubled the conscience of the people of 
Scotland, and had excited widespread, 
and, he might almost say, universal 
indignation and irritation. Under these 
circumstances, if the Scottish Members 
had allowed one single day to pass— 
when it was in their power—without 
bringing this question before the House 
of Commons, they would have been 
guilty of gross dereliction of duty, and 
would have been very severely called to 
account by their. constituents. The de- 
bate had proceeded, so far, he was sorry 
to say, in a somewhat one-sided fashion. 
A number of speeches had been made 
in support of the Amendment. Only 
one speech had been made against the 
Amendment, and that was made not by 
a private and independent Member, but 
by one of the officials whose conduct in 
these transactions was reflected upon. 
He did not propose to follow the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) in 
his somewhat rambling discourse on 
things in general with which he enter- 
tained the House. As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman usually did in 
debate, he gambolled gracefully like a 
whale in a field of clover. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
meetings in Scotland and in London; 
about speeches made by hon. Members, 
about everything except the issue before 
the House. He (Mr. Hunter) might 
give one little incident which might, 
perhaps, inspire the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate with some cau- 
tion when he next came to speak about 
London meetings. One of the first meet- 
ings he (Mr. Hunter) had attended in 
London was in favour of what would 
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now be considered a very moderate re- 
form of the Land Laws. After the reso- 
lution had been put, a gentleman rose 
and moved a revolutionary amendment. 
He (Mr. Hunter) kept his eye on that 
man, and he afterwards found that that 
gentleman was a paid organizer of Con- 
servative demonstrations in London. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate laid down a most extraordinary 
legal doctrine—namely, that every per- 
son who attended a public meeting was 
to be held responsible for the opinions 
uttered by others at that meeting, and 
from which he might entirely and totally 
dissent. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I never said 
anything of the kind. What I said was 
that no dissent was uttered. 

Mr. HUNTER: Then the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s position was 
that as soon as at public meetings any 
person made a statement with which 
500 disagreed, the 500 were responsible 
and ought to immediately jump up, 
when the resolution was proposed, and 
protest against it. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Yes; 
if the statement was disloyal. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he was happy to 
hear that remark, because it explained 
some of the mysterious proceedings in 
the Highlands. If that was the doc- 
trine of Scotch law, he could not say 
that he shared that enthusiastic admi- 
ration for Scotch law and Edinburgh 
lawyers which the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had so feelingly ex- 

ressed. The right hon. and Teseed 
Lord Advocate said what hon. Members 
wanted was a Royal Commission. It 
was nothing of the kind. What was 
wanted was a Committee of Inquiry of 
the House of Commons. They did not 
ask the House of Commons to condemn 
either the Government or their subordi- 
nate officials with reference to what took 
place in Skye, because the facts were 
not before the House in an official and 
authentic shape. What he contended 
was that the supporters of the Amend- 
ment had established abundant and 
ample working ground for inquiry. 
What were these grounds? ‘hey had 
the testimony of three experts-—-three 
newspaper correspondents. One of them 
was the correspondent of Zhe Scotsman, 
who had special facilities for knowing 
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one sido of the case, because he accom- 
panied Sheriff Ivory in the war-ship, 
and he therefore possessed knowledge 
of what was going to take place sooner 
than any of the others, in consequence 
of the continuous private communica- 
tions he received Sheriff Ivory. 
They might, therefore, look to The Scots- 
man correspondent’s account as being a 
report from the official standpoint of 
what took place. Another reporter who 
described what he saw was that of Zhe 
Glasgow Herald. Now, The Glasgow 
Herald had been distinguished in its 
leading columns by strong opposition to 
the views of the crofters, and of mea- 
sures which the crofters considered 
would be beneficial to them. Zhe Glas- 
gow Herald had been an anti-crofter 
paper, so that Zhe Scotsman and The 
Herald might be relied upon as not 
putting the case too favourably for the 
crofters. There was only one paper 
which in its leading articles took the 
side of the crofters— Zhe North British 
Daily Mail. He had examined the dif- 
ferent accounts of the transactions de- 
scribed by these correspondents. There 
were some minute points of difference ; 
but as regarded the main facts there 
was no difference whatever. They prac- 
tically agreed in describing what they 
saw. In these circumstances, as re- 
garded the facts, they had abundant proof 
to justify them in asking that an official 
inquiry should take place. That was 
the case which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had to answer, and which had 
not been answered by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate. The first point 
was—how were the Government to jus- 
tify the sending of a naval expediticn to 
Skye? It was sent either for the re- 
covery of rates or of rents. He would 
first deal with the necessity for the ex- 
pedition so far as recovery of rates was 
concerned. He (Mr. Hunter) would ad- 
mit that if the Government had been 
able to establish a case of that kind it 
would have justified their action in 
sending troops to Skye. If they had 
shown that in consequence of a combi- 
nation—or what lawyers called a con- 
spiracy—not to pay rates, the local go- 
vernment of Skye was thrown out of 
gear, schools stopped, and paupers un- 
able to procure maintenance; if they 
had shown that it was necessary to take 
legal proceedings to recover the rates, 
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and that these legal proceedings could 
not be attempted without the presence 
of a large military force, then the Go- 
vernment would have established cir- 
cumstances to justify them in sending 
the military expedition to Skye. But, 
so far from that being the case, the very 
contrary could be proved. He would 
push the matter further, and ask, Who 
owed the rates, and why were they not 
paid? KEight-ninths of the arrears of 
rates in Skye last March were owing by 
landlords and large farmers, who were 
practically in the same boat with them. 
Out of £5,200 arrears, less than £600 
was the amount due by crofters. These 
figures appeared in a Return made to 
Parliament by the late Government. 
The late Government had no difficulty 
in distinguishing between the amount 
of rates due by the crofters—that was, 
by tenants under £30, and tenants over 
£30 — but the present Government 
would give them to understand that that 
information could either not be procured 
at all, or only with extraordinary diffi- 
culty. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, 
hear!] But that information was pub- 
lished in March last, and the important 
point was that the arrears of the crofters 
could not materially have increased be- 
tween March of last year and October, 
when the expedition was sent. Was it 
necessary to take legal proceedings as 
regarded the sums due by landlords and 
large farmers? He did not believe it 
was ; but, if it had been, it was not ne- 
cessary, co far as those eight-ninths of 
the rates was concerned, to send a naval 
expedition to serve writs on Mr. Mac- 
donald and Colonel Fraser. Therefore, 
so far as regarded £4,600 out of the 
£5,200 due, it could all have been re- 
covered without sending a single soldier 
or even a single policeman to Skye. As 
to the remaining £600, was there any 
proof in the possession of the Govern- 
ment that the crofters had determined 
not to pay their rates, and had entered 
into a conspiracy not to pay them, and 
would resist the officers of the law in 
carrying out legal proceedings? In 
order to establish their case, the Go- 
vernment must prove that, for if the 
contrary were proved the whole case for 
the Government, so far as rates were 
concerned, absolutely broke down, and 
the sending of the naval expedition re- 
mained without a shadow or shred of 
justification or excuse. What were the 
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facts as to the willingness of the crofters 
to pay rates? He would mention what 
could be proved beyond doubt if a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was held. They could 
prove that the whole and sole cause of 
the non-payment of rates was the mis- 
conduct of the Parochial Authorities and 
of the persons they employed to collect 
the rates. They could prove that; as re- 
garded the proceedings taken to recover 
rates, nothing more scandalous in the 
administration of parochial business had 
ever occurred in Scotland. Some of 
these legal proceedings were taken 
against men who had been dead for 
years, which proved that for four years 
the collector had never called in the 
townships where those ratepayers had 
lived, or he would have known that 
they had passed beyond the reach of 
the Parochial Authorities. In numerous 
other cases those legal proceedings were 
taken against persons who had actually 
paid their rates, and in many instances 
the proceedings were stopped by the 
production on the part of the ratepayers 
of the receipts. Many were sued from 
whom the rates had never been de- 
manded. There were persons against 
whom proceedings were taken who had 
counter-claims against the Parochial 
Board for exceeding the amount of the 
rates. There were paupers on the poor 
roll who were sued, and there were 
numerous cases in which the proceed- 
ings were of the most harsh, cruel, 
and oppressive character, inasmuch as 
they were proceedings taken against 
persons who were absolutely in a state 
of extreme destitution and poverty, in 
order to extract from them rates which 
no Parochial Board, in the proper 
exercise of its duty, should have de- 
manded. These cases were not rare or 
exceptional, but were most numerous. 
He thought that effectually disposed of 
the Government’s contention that it was 
necessary to send a military expedition 
in order to recover rates. Now, how did 
it stand with regard to arrears of rent? 
Last year an Act was passed for the 
benefit of the crofters. One of its pro- 
visions—a provision which was inserted 
in the Bill as it was going through the 
House—gave power to the Crofter Com- 
missioners to reduce arrears of rents, 
and if the tenants paid those reduced 
arrears they were not to be liable to 
eviction from their farms. But there 
had been a delay, which had not yet 
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been explained by the Government, in 
the application of the Crofters’ Act to 
Skye; and although the Government, in 
hot haste, sent down a naval expedition 
to Skye on the 5th of October, it was not 
till the 21st of October that any informa- 
tion reached the authorities in Skye that 
the Crofters’ Act had been applied to 
that Island. Now, he ventured to say 
that if it were true, and if that were the 
defence of the Government, that the ex- 
pedition was sent, not to collect arrears 
of rates, but of rents, anything more 
scandalous on the part of a Government 
had rarely taken place—because the ob- 
ject of such proceedings was to defeat the 
intention and the operation of the Crof- 
ters’ Act. The intention of Parliament, ex- 
—_ in terms that were perfectly well 

nown to all the authorities in Scotland, 
was that, inasmuch as there was some 
reason to believe that in many cases— 
or, at all events, in some cases—the 
rents at present paid by the crofters were 
extortionate, it was not fair that they 
should be debarred from the benefits of 
the Crofters’ Act if they failed to pay the 
whole of the arrears of rent which, by 
the decision of the Commissioners, were 
found to be excessive. Therefore, where 
the Commissioners thought it necessary 
to do so, they had the power to reduce 
the rents; but if the Government sent 
soldiers to Skye with a view to intimi- 
date, to terrorize, and to extort from the 
inhabitants sums which that very Act 
of Parliament had virtually declared to 
be illegal, then he ventured to say that 
anything more monstrous in the shape 
of abuse of Executive authority had 
seldom been brought before the House. 
Let not the Government take to them- 
selves the consolation that they had got 
the letter of the law in their favour. The 
spirit of the Act of Parliament was clear 
and beyond dispute; and if they had 
violated the spirit of the Act, and en- 
deavoured to put pressure on the tenants 
at the last moment, then let them stand 
to the judgment of the country. He was 
quite aware that the Court of Session 
had driven a coach and six through the 
Crofters’ Act, and had found a loophole 
in that Act, and that it appeared to be 
the correct construction of that Act that, 
though the crofters paid reduced rents, 
they couid not be evicted, but that they 
could be made bankrupt if they did not 
pay the whole of the rents, and heaving 

een made bankrupt they might be 
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evicted. So the result was that, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Court of 
Session, the Crofters’ Act of last year— 
in so far as it dealt with arrears of rent 
—was a piece of self-stultification. What 
was the state of matters with respect to 
the spirit of lawlessness of which they 
were told so much? The expedition 
arrived on the 5th of October, and, al- 
though they were hard at work day after 
day, there was not—except on the 25th 
and 26th of October—the slightest act 
done that could be construed into a ro- 
sistance of the law. There was nota 
single finger raised, nor an angry voice 
heard through the whole of Skye, with 
the exception of these two days. What 
happened in these two days? In the 
course of the first fortnight of the opera- 
tions of the expedition all the writs for 
the collection of rates had practically 
been served, but proceedings continued 
to be taken for the collection of rents. 
At Herbusta and two other places there 
was a certain amount of disturbance of 
the peace on the 25th of October. That 
disturbance, so far as he could make 
out, originated in a very natural ru- 
mour—considering the conduct of the 
Government—that the military were 
coming to evict the tenants from their 
homes, so that they might not get the 
benefit of the Crofters’ Act. That rumour 
naturally would excite considerable in- 
dignation. The gatherings in question 
in no case exceeded 30 people. They 
were of the most trumpery character. 
No assault was committed—not a hair 
of any man’s head was injured. aby 
J. H. A. Macponatp: Oh, vh!] ell, 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate prosecuted the men in Edinburgh, 
and they were expressly found not to 
be guilty of any assault. There was 
no violence, no outrage, no asvault. 
There did exist, however, resistance 
and obstruction of the Sheriff Officer 
in serving writs—a most regrettable and 
most deplorable event, for this reason— 
that the crofters, without doing any vio- 
lence—indeed, without advancing their 
cause in the least—played into the hands 
of their enemies; because, without know- 
ing and intending it, they were found 
to have technically stepped across that 
narrow and almost invisible line which 
separated legal guilt from legal inno- 
cence. He (Mr. Hunter) said unhesi- 
tatingly that there was no intention on 
the part of the crofters to resist the 
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law. There was, however, an intention 
on the part of the crofters to offer re- 
sistance within the law. He used the 
expression ‘‘ within the law,” because 
they had been familiar lately with an 
analogous case— namely, of pressure 
within the law and pressure without the 
law. What was pressure within the 
law and what was pressure without the 
law was, no doubt, matter of opinion. 
These crofters committed the mistake 
which, according to Chief Baron Palles, 
was committed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Reach). Intending 
to keep within the limits of the law, 
they did that which, according to the 
technical rules of Scottish law, amounted 
to a technical deforeement. This was 
but ignorance of the law; and, as they 
knew, ignorance of the law excused no 
man. He could not share the raptures 
with which the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate spoke of the law of Scot- 
land, especially upon this question, be- 
cause he had endeavoured to study the 
definition of deforcement by Lord Mure 
and Lord Young, and he was totally 
unable to reconcile the definition of Lord 
Mure with that of Lord Young; and, 
what was more, he was totally unable 
to understand either definition. He had 
succeeded once in his lifetime in ac- 
quiring a certain mastery of Scottish 
metaphysics; but he was bound to say 
that the Scottish law, as applied to the 
crofters, was more difficult to under- 
stand than Scottish metaphysics. What 
occurred was a temporary ebullition of 
temper under circumstances of unusual 
excitement, and the most was made of 
it by the authorities, because, if they 
had not got hold of this slight crutch to 
lean upon, the whole expedition would 
have been absolutely ridiculous. It was 
the only thing that wouid stand between 
them and the contempt of the country. 
This trumpery incident was magnified 
into a sort of State offence, and deve- 
loped, in the ingenious hands of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
into constructive treason. Sheriff Ivory 
having, as he thought, caught the crof- 
ters in an illegal act, was determined 
to make the most of it. He followed it 
up by wholesale arrests, and not only 
so, but arrests of a questionable, if not 
of an illegal, character took place. 
There was the case of Beeton, the cow- 
herd, who was arrested without a war- 
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rant, on the mure or less erroneous 
statement of a police officer, and was 
liberated after being in prison four 
days, there being no evidence against 
him; he was discharged without com- 
pensation. Two boys were arrested by 
policemen on their own authority, though 
they had not been caught doing any- 
thing wrong. Then there was the 
cruel case of Mrs. Macrae. Anything 
more cruel he never heard of. A 
woman suffering from lameness and 
disease, with a child at her breast, 
was compelled to walk through the mud 
and mire for many weary miles in that 
desolate part of the country. She was 
kept in prison, and was subjected to all 
the expense and anxiety attending a 
trial; and when the Lord Advocate got 
her at Edinburgh for trial, he did not 
venture to give any evidence against 
her, or bring any charge. It might be 
that that was to the credit of the Lord 
Advocate. Very likely it was; but if it 
was to the credit of the Lord Advocate, 
how much was it to thediscredit of those 
officials who acted under him and who 
brought her there? Then there were 
the cases of the Rev. D. M‘Callum and 
Mr. John M‘Pherson, who were accused 
of an offence of a character which he 
would have been unable to understand 
if he had not heard the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate’s doctrine of con- 
structive responsibility announced last 
night. Upon a mere newspaper state- 
ment, which turned out to be utterly un- 
true, a minister of the gospel, a minister 
of the State Church, was arrested on a 
Saturday night and kept in prison until 
Monday, when he was discharged on 
bail, and never brought to trial; and 
they had declarations from the Crown 
authorities themselves that two months 
after that arrest they had no evidence 
upon which to proceed. In Scotland it 
was the usual course not to arrest men 
for trumpery offences who could easily 
be found, but to serve them with a sum- 
mons. Why was the course not followed 
in this case? The complaint in this case 
was that a most unusual—although, per- 
haps, a technically justifiable—pro- 
ceeding was followed. Could it be pre- 
tended that a minister of the gospel and 
a man like Mr. John M‘Pherson could 
not be found when they were wanted ? 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
why this unusual course was followed. 
It was that in order—whether they were 
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guilty or not—they should, at all events, 
have some punishment in the shape of 
imprisonment, and the punishment was 
inflicted upon them because they had 
been guilty, in the eyes of Sheriff Ivory, 
of the abominable crime of vindicating 
the crofters. Anything more scandalous 
in the administration of justice could 
scarcely be conceived. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate said these laws 
had existed for a long time, and there 
had been no complaint. But why had 
there been no complaint? It was be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have tried to do in Edinburgh, or 
Aberdeen, or in the South of Scotland, 
what his officials had done in the High- 
lands. He would remind hon. Members 
of the gross illegality which the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Shiress 
Will) had pointed out last night, of 
searches made in the dead of night fora 
number of crofters upon a purely tech- 
nical offence. It seemed that the au- 
thorities in Skye, not content with 
arresting persons who were accused of 
crimes, also arrested witnesses; and 
there was a case where the operation of 
arrest had been brought into play 
against two persons who were guilty of 
no other offence than that they were 
suspected of knowing something about 
some accusation which had been made 
against somebody else. Two policemen 
had been sent from Portree to arrest 
two men named M‘Leod and M‘Caskie, 
and drag them from their work in order 
that they might be examined, and they 
had received no compensation for the 
loss to which they had heen subjected. 
Another man, Norman M‘Lean, had 
been arrested and put into prison for re- 
fusing to admit a police constable toa 
meeting which he had convened. He 
(Mr. Hunter) took it that any person 
who held a meeting had a perfect right 
to choose his own company, and, at all 
events, that the remedy for the police 
constable would be a civil action. But 
in this case a respectable man was ar- 
rested on the trumpery charge of keep- 
ing the policeman out of the meeting, 
and put into prison. He would tell the 
House something about these prisons. 
In Scotland there was a vestige of the 
old Roman law and of the old French 
law, which was called by the name of 
the oubliette—and well might it be so 
called—because when a person was ar- 
rested he was shut up from all com- 
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munication with the outside world. He 
was not allowed to send any message 
until such time as the authorities 
thought fit to subject him to examina- 
tion. He congratulated the Govern- 
ment upon having, at last, taken steps 
to mitigate that great evil, because at 
present there was no power on the part 
of the Government, even if they felt 
disposed, to allow such communication. 
There was now lying on the Table of 
the House an Amendment of the Rules 
of the Prison Commissioners, which 
would in future authorize the authorities 
in cases where they thought fit—though 
in those cases only—to allow communi- 
cation with the prisoners from the time 
of the arrest. The House, therefore, 
would understand what was meant 
in Scotland by this violent process 
of arrest, instead of the ordinary and 
usual summons. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate threw great 
contempt upon the newspapers, and the 
information they contained; but it was 
a fact that in all these proceedings the 
officials in Skye had no authority to go 
upon, and no evidence of any kind ex- 
cept what appeared in the newspapers. 
It appeared in the newspapers that a 
Mr. Nicholson, who had some contro- 
versy with Sheriff Ivory last year—and 
it was an unfortunate circumstance that, 
upon a question of fact, four witnesses 
had sworn to a state of facts diametri- 
cally opposed to that which was affirmed 
by Sheritf Ivory—it was alleged that 
Mr. Nicholson had called Sheriff Ivory 
a liar. That was a Saxon expression, 
but it was not very polite. Proceedings 
were taken against him. Was a sum- 
mons issued calling upon Nicholson to 
show cause why he should answer this 
charge? Nothing of the sort. He was 
arrested, and put into the oubliette, which 
gave him time for reflection ; gave him, 
in short, a taste of those blessings of - 
Scotch law of which the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate was so proud. 
Another gentleman—a Mr. Mackay— 
had written a letter to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland. 
That letter had been published in some 
Scotch paper. Although there was no 
evidence to show by whom it was pub- 
lished, the author of the letter was as- 
sumed instantly to be the publisher, and 
he had called Sheriff Ivory a “ judicial 
monster.” Now, that language was not 
polite. Sheriff Ivory himeelf, however, 
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was in the habit of using very strong 
language; and although it was highly 
improper that crofters should recipro- 
cate in a similar inelegant epistolary 
style in which he indulged, yet it was 
not inexplicable that they should do so. 
Mackay was not summoned—he was 
arrested, and another gross abuse of the 
forms of the law was perpetrated. If 
upon inquiry it was ascertained that 
these were the facts, it was impossible 
to pass too strong a condemnation either 
upon the officials who were guiltyof them 
or upon the higher authorities who sanc- 
tioned them. He (Mr. Hunter) had 
stated that there was no foundation what- 
ever for that which was the basis of the 
whole case of the Government—the alle- 
gation that there was a spirit of lawless- 
ness and resistance to the payment of 
rates among the crofters. He might 
quote’'a great many witnesses on that 
point; but he would content himself 
with one. He would content himself 
with the words of the bitterest enemy of 
the crofters in Scotland—he meant The 
Scotsman newspaper. What did the 
editor of that paper say with reference 
to this part of the case? In a leading 
article on the 12th of October, he said— 


“In the first place, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the accumulation of the large 
arrears of r rates which in sume parishes 
have left the Parochial Boards literally without 
the power of discharging their legal duties is, in 
very great measure, the fault of the Local Au- 
thorities themselves. In no case has there 
been displayed a disposition on the part of the 
people to refuse payment of the rates, or even to 
complain of inequality or oppressiveness of 
their incidence. But in many instances they 
have been able to produce receipts for a con- 
siderable proportion of the amount now sought 
to be recovered; in others they have alleged, 
apparently with truth, that no application for 
payment has ever been made; while several 
asserted that they had paid the rates to the 
factor, but that the amount had been appro- 
priated by him to the rent account. In one in- 
stance a writ for two years’ rates was served on 
a person who on investigation was found to be 
a pauper, the rent of his holding being paid for 
him by the Parochial Board. Facts like these 
show clearly that the administration of the 
Poor Law in Skye has been characterized by a 
degree of laxity and downright negligence that 
is alone sufficient to account for the present un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs.” 


When he could quote such testimony 
from the bitterest enemy of the crofters 
—the man who most habitually and 
most persistently reviled the crofters— 
and when that was his summary of the 
facts—he (Mr. Hunter) thought he had 
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made out as strong a case for an inquiry 
as had ever been presented to the House 
of Commons. In one case a woman 
who was applied to could not pay the 
rate. Her husband was away from home 
searching for work, and he was totally 
unable to pay the rate; but still the 
woman was pressed for payment. There 
wus a similar case, of a woman whose 
husband died two years ago, and who 
was reduced almost to poverty, and she 
pleaded that she could not pay the 
money. The whole story of Skye was 
full of such cases. Mr. Duncan Macrae, 
one of the most extensive merchants in 
the island, stated that «bout four years 
ago he discovered that many of his 
customers were falling behind in their 
payments; but he would not ask the 
assistance of the police or Marines in 
assisting him to collect his debts. In 
one parish some of the crofters did not 
produce corn sufficient for seed, and 
those who were not able to do so had to 
live on potatoes. It was impossible to 
read the description of that island, and 
the frightful state of poverty in which 
the people were, without perceiving the 
truth of the remark that in many of 
these cases the officers of the law, in- 
stead of going in full military array to 
collect rates, would have been far better 
employed if they had distributed the 
cost of the expedition among the people 
in the shape of charity. The real ob- 
ject of the expedition was to extort 
arrears in defiance of the spirit of the 
Crofters’ Act, and to compel the tenants 
to pay these excessive and exorbitant 
sums which would be declared in due 
time by the Crofters’ Commission to be 
unfair. While the payment of rates was 
the excuse, the collection of rents was 
the real object of the expedition. One 
of the Parochial Boards in Skye had 
passed a resolution that they would not 
allow any writs for rates to be served 
along with writs for arrears of rent. 
What did the Government do? The 
Government threatened that unless they 
consented that the writs for rates should 
be served at one and the same time with 
the writs for rent the Government would 
refuse to give the Parochial Board any 
assistance whatever in the collection of 
rates. He (Mr. Hunter) would give hon. 
Members one or two illustrations of the 
class of persons from whom these rates 
were to be collected. One of these cases 
was that of an old pensioner named 
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Nicholson, who had served Her Majesty Gentleman said they could not try these 
in several notable campaigns, and who cases in Skye. 
had arrived at an advanced age. Hewas|' Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
one of those who were marked down for H. A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
erence in this campaign for rents. | Andrew’s Universities) : I never said so. 
is arrears amounted to £8. If ever| What I said was that, owing to the 
there was a case in which a landlord | state of feeling in that part of the 
should have shown some indulgence country, we should have been re- 
surely it was the case of an old hero of | proached by our hon. Friends opposite if 





so many battles. But extreme proceed- | 
ings were taken against the man, and ulti- 

mately, when his goods had been seized | 
and were on the point of being sold, some | 
people in the neighbourhood came for- 
ward and cuntributed out of their own 
pockets the £8 which was demanded by 
the landlord. Yet Zhe Scotsman quoted 
the case as a proof that the inability to 
pay rents was a hollow pretence, and 
that it was only necessary to apply ex- 
treme torture in order to extract the full 
rents. The editor of The High'ander | 
and one or two gentlemen, ashamed of 
their country—and ashamed that men 
should be subjected to such harsh pro- 
ceedings—contributed out of their own | 
pockets the £8 which the landlord had | 
the meanness to take. This war was | 
still going on. On the 15th of January 
there was a batch of writs for arrears of 
rent served—30 altogether—and 14 of | 


we had tried them by Sheriff Ivory. 
Mr. HUNTER: Yes; you would 

have been reproached by the whole 

country, and deservedly so. The fact 


'that Sheriff Ivory had been employed 


as a policeman in ferreting out and con- 
ducting operations against the crofters 
was a fact which, in the opinion of the 
country, disqualified him from acting as 
a Judge. What was that but to con- 


_demn the utterly monstrous and anoma- 


lous system of employing the same man 
as a Judge in the Court and as a police- 


_man to bring them to trial? The best 


proof of the poverty of the people was in 
the nature of the articles upon which 
distraint was executed. hat were 
those articles? In uumerous cases those 
articles consisted of the bed and bedding 


_ of the crofters, as nothing else could be 
|found. In one case, four or five hens 


were the sole property that could be 


these were against widows, most of | seized; and not only that, but one of 
whom were struggling to bring up their | the commonest objects on which the dis- 
families under very difficult circum- | traint was executed was the stack of 
stances. He (Mr. Hunter) would say a | peats. The effect of this was to make it 
word about Sheriff Ivory. Perhaps the | a criminal offence for a crofter to go to 
House would understand why it was his peat stack, and have a fire to keep 
that the people in Skye were not so pro- him warm in the depth of winter. 
foundly impressed with the dignity of | Happily, the law of England did not 
the Sheriff as the Sheriff was himself. | know what the Sheriff Officer was; but 
The reason was that the Sheriff did not he was a mighty personage in Scotland. 
always behaveina very dignified manner. | The smallest proceeding in a civil suit in 
In one case Sheriff Ivory ordered a | Scotland could not be taken without in- 
policeman to go to the house of a widow | voking the aid of this august person. It 
as fast as possible, and because the | was one of the relics of the Roman law 
policeman was not able to go fast | which were embedded in the Scotch law. 
enough the Sheriff shouted after him to | It appeared that the Sheriff Officer was 
take off his coat and run. He(Mr.|in some mysterious way clothed with 





Hunter) condemned the double capacity 
in which Sheriff Ivory was employed— 
as an Executive officer and as a Judge. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Ad- | 
vocate informed the House that this 
union of judicial and police functions 
was one that had never been complained 
of; but the Lord Advocate himself for- 
got that he himself had mentioned a 
fact which conclusively proved that the 
system was intolerable to the people of 
Skye. 


Mr. Hunter 





The right hon. and learned 


the majesty of the law, and that to 
show any disrespect to a Sheriff Officer 
was a high and mighty offence. Un- 
fortunately, the instrument whom the 
law was compelled to employ was not 
always worthy of that high vocation. 
Macdonald, who was principally engaged 
in these proceedings in Skye, was a gen- 
tleman who, entirely of his own spon- 
taneity—when he was sent to execute 
an eviction—was not content with evict- 
ing a tenant, but proceeded, without the 
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the house. He was not aware that any 
criminal proceedings had been taken 
against Macdonald; but the landlords 
had raised a civil action for £70 da- 
mages against him. It was the favourite 
amusement of Macdonald on going 
through Skye, to threaten the people that 
he would burn down their houses. On 
several occasions the reporters witnessed 
assaults which he committed on perfectly 
inoffensive people, and Macdonald was 
the very worst person whom the Go- 
vernment could have selected for the 
duty. Inverness was the county where 
the offence, if any, had been committed. 
Inverness was a Highland county—a 
Gaelic-speaking county. In Inverness 
there would have been a perfectly fair 
trial. No one could charge the people of 
Inverness with excessive partiality to the 
crofters, seeing that the Burghs returned 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) to Par- 
liament. The cost to the crofters out on 
bail would have been comparatively small, 
and the cost of bringing witnesses would 
have been comparatively small. What 
was the reason for trying them in Edin- 
burgh? It put the poor crofters to an 
expense of £30, apart altogether from 
counsel. It was therefore oppressive to 
the crofters. Another reason was that 
in order to make a mountain out of a 
molehill, and to impress the country 
with the idea that there was a revolu- 
tion in the Highlands, the authorities 
made a sort of State trial of the charges 
in Edinburgh; and the reason why the 
trial was taken to Edinburgh wes that 
Edinburgh was the one place in Scot- 
land where the atmosphere was polluted 
and poisoned with slanders against the 
crofters. There was only one morning 
newspaper published in Edinburgh at 
the time, and he could cull from the 
leading articles of that newspaper—day 
after day and week after week —a paper 
circulating entirely amongst the class of 
persons from whom juries were drawn— 
statements of the most violent character, 
assuming the guilt of all the prisoners, 
and accusing them not only of every 
criminal offence, but of moral delinquen- 
cies. Those extracts were of such a 
character that he felt certain in England 
they would have afforded good ground 
for an application to remove the trial 
from Edinburgh on the ground that a 
fair trial could not be held, for the con- 
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duct and character of the newspaper. 
And, now, he came to the sentences,— 
he was not going to criticize the sen- 
tences passed upon the crofters, except to 
say that the people of the country could 
not fail to compare, nor overlook the fact, 
that the sentences that were passed on 
the Scotch crofters were as severe as the 
sentences passed on the Belfast Orange- 
men—four months and six moaths in 
both cases. But in the case of the 
crofters, a mere technical violation of 
the law; and in the case of the Orange- 
men, a state almost of insurrection. But 
there was one substantial difference be- 
tween the two cases. In Belfast, the 
Orangemen were the tools and the dupes 
of the Irish landlords. In Skye tho 
crofters were the victims of the Scottizh 
landlords. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had accomplished that 
which at one time he (Mr. Hunter) 
should have thought would have been 
beyond the power of any Lord Advocate 
—he had succeeded in bringing the ad- 
ministration of the law in Scotland into 
contempt. There was no people more 
law-abiding than the Scottish people, or 
who had a greater loathing of the taint 
of imprisonment, but such had been the 
administration of the law, that when 
some of the crofters were released from 
e0r- they were met with pipers and 

ands, and received the ovation of a whole 
neighbourhood. And why was that? 
Because the whole population of Scot- 
land looked with disgust and with in- 
dignation upon the manner in which 
this law was carried out; and the cruel 
severity of the sentences imposed. That 
was an unfortunate feeling to engender. 
It would probably spread from the North 
to the South; and it was a feeling which 
had been wantonly excited and pro- 
voked, without the slightest justification, 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
(Mr. Hunter) had hoped that the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) would have 
taken part in this debate. He had seen 
statements in the newspapers that the 
right hon. Gentleman was interesting 
himself in the crofters, and that he was 
to make—at the ensuing Easter—one of 
those political pilgrimages out of which 
he expected to derive considerable profit. 
He (Mr. Hunter) regretted that in an 
hour when the right hon. Gentleman’s 
services might have been extremely use- 
ful, and on a question of the highest im- 
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rtance to the crofters, the right hon. 

entleman did not see fit even to coun- 
tenance the House by his presence. He 
warned the Government, however, that 
if they did not grant this inquiry, hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House had no‘alternative but to assume 
that the charges made were true. If the 
statements were inaccurate, exaggerated 
or distorted, then the Goverament ought 
to welcome an inquiry. If the Govern- 
ment refused the inquiry, then they 
would know what to think, and he ven- 
tured to anticipate that even the small 
number of hon. Members the present 
Conservative Government was now able 
to return for Scotland would be very 
substantially diminished at the next 
Election. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he regretted that the time of the 
House had been so long occupied with 
this debate—for two reasons. Firstly, 
because of the delay to the Business of 
the country ; and, secondly, because it 
was an unpleasing duty for Scottish 
Members to come to this House and 
complain of mal-administration of the 
law in Scotland. But he wished to call 
attention to where the responsibility lay. 
Hon Members from Scotland had on 
many previous occasions called attention 
to the maladministration of justice in 
the North West of Scotland, and there 
had been no redress. In particular, 
he himself had called attention to the 
anomalous position of Procurators-Fiscal 
in that part of the country. These 
Procurators-Fiscal were also the public 
prosecutors, and in the Island of Skye 
and in the West Islands generally the 
same individual was factor or land agent 
for the proprietors. It was alleged— 
and he thought there were good grounds 
for the allegation—that they used their 
official position to act oppressively to- 
wards the tenants, and to bring them 
more effectually under the control of the 
landlords. When hon. Members called 
attention to this point they had received 
the usual official reply that either there 
was no ground for the complaint, or, 
that if there was, it was impossible to 
findaremedy. Only the other day he 
had asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) whether he had taken 
any steps to remedy the state of matters 
in two such instances iu Skye? He 
understood from the right hon. and 
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learned Gentlemen the late Lord Advo- 
eate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) that negotiations 
had been entered into with the Procura- 
tors-Fiscal for the purpose of getting 
them either to surrender their offices or 
their private practice. But no progress 
seemed yet to have been made towards 
the accomplishment of this design. In 
face of the fact that up till this time 
no steps had been taken to remedy or 
meet the complaints of Scottish Mem- 
bers, respecting administration of jus- 
tice, they had no alternative except to 
bring the matter before this House in 
the most complete manner possible. This 
seemed the fitting opportunity, for tho 
Address gave—and was intended to give 
—to Parliamentan opportunity of discuss- 
ing the action of the Government during 
the Recess. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate attempted some reply 
last evening, but that reply did not deal 
with the charges which had been made 
in support of the Amendment, and for 
the benefit of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), he, (Mr. Barclay) would point 
out the charges they made against the 
Executive officials and authorities in 
Skye that he might give what explana- 
tien of them he could. He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman might yet see 
fit—if not on this Amendment, then in 
some other way—to grant an inquiry. 
which the right ,hon.$Gentleman ought 
to give in his own interest as well as in 
the interest of the people of Skye. 
The charge divided itself into two 
heads—the first was that the landlords 
in Skye had entered into a conspiracy tv 
defeat the beneficent intentions of Par- 
liament when they passed the Crofters’ 
Act, and, further, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
and other legal officials of the Crown 
were a part of that conspiracy. He 
did not wish to be misunderstood. 
He had for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the highest personal respect, and 
he would state deliberately and frankly 
that he did not believe in the least 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
knowingly a party to the conspiracy. 
The right hon. Gentleman was deceived, 
he believed, by the officials in whom he 
thought he had a right to trust ; and he 
believed the ‘ King of Skye” had 
proved himself too astute both for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland and for the Government offi- 
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cials. What were the facts? There 
had been a previous military expedition 
to Skye, which did not do much good, 
but it had indirectly a highly beneficial 
influence on the crofters, for it apparently 
satisfied the then Liberal Government 
that it was necessary for Parliament to 
interfere to protect the crofters from the 
rapacity of the landlords. That was the 
only inference which could be drawn 
from the fact that the Liberal Govern- 
ment brought forward their Bill and 
carried it through the House of Com- 
mons with the approval of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The object of 
tne Act was to give the crofters security 
of tenure in Skye, and to provide that they 
should only be called upon to pay fair 
rents. There was another provision in 
the Bill with respect to arrears of rent. 
When the Bill was passing through the 
House it was evident, from what was 
known to be the condition of the crofters 
in Skye, that if the Act were passed, 
however beneficent its terms might be, 
it would do little good to the crofters in 
Skye so long as a great burden of 
arrears was harging over them, and 
the Act authorized the Commissioners 
to deal with arrears. The object of 
the conspiracy of which he spoke could 
be inferred from what took place. The 
landlords of Skye were determined as 
far as possible to defeat the beneficent 
intentions of Parliament, and they en- 
deavoured to exact all they possibly could 
of the arrears before the Crofters’ Act 
came into force. The Act came into force 
as soon as it passed this House, but unfor- 
tunately it was one of those | mee of 
patchwork legislation which had resulted 
when on previous occasions the House 
had attempted to deal with land. The 
Act was not made applicable to any part 
of Scotland until the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act should so declare ; 
but the approval of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland was also required 
before the Act took effect. Unfortu- 
nately, the Commissioners began with 
the mainland, where the case, in his opi- 
nion, was not so urgent as in the is- 
lands, but they did send a Report to the 
Secretary for Scotland, bringing Skye 
under the Act. For some reason, how- 
ever, a period elapsed of three weeks 
between the time this Report was de- 
spatched by the Commissioners and the 
time when it received the sanction of 
the Secretary for Scotland, and to that 
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point he would respectfully direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
because a great deal depended on those 
three weeks. During that time the land- 
lords were not idle. They raised many 
actions in the Sheriff Courts against the 
crofters for arrears. Of course the Act 
of Parliament did not from the date of 
its passing suspend the action of the 
Sheriff Courts from the collection of 
arrears, and not until the Act actually 
came into operation by the fiat of the 
Scotch Secretary were the Commissioners 
able to take any cugnizance of arrears. 
In the meantime the landlords were 
urging upon the Government to send an 
armed force to Skye to maintain law and 
order on the island. What were the 
grounds of this application? It was 
represented that it was impossible to 
collect the poor rates, the education 
rates, and other rates necessary for the 
maintenance of the framework of society. 
What truth was there in this allegation ? 
On the 14th of March last, a return was 
presented to the House showing the 
amount of arrears due by the landlords 
and the larger farmers, and also by the 
crofters. The right hon. Gentleman had 
recently stated that it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain information as to the 
amount of the arrears of rates due by 
the crofters, but there were only seven 
parishes in Skye, and the Board of 
Supervision had only to request informa- 
tion from the Parochial ‘Boards as to 
the amount of arrears which had been 
paid since the return made up in March 
last. That would not have been a mat- 
ter of much difficulty, while everybody 
would allow that in the discussion of 
this question it was of material conse- 
quence to know who were responsible 
for the arrears. There could have 
been no great difficulty in supplement- 
ing that information. At the 14th 
of March the arrears of rates in Skye 
amounted to £5,200. The total amount 
of rates payable by the landlords was 
£4,652, and their arrears on that sum 
amounted to £3,605. The landlords 
had paid only £1,047, or less than one- 
fourth. The larger tenants were respon- 
sible for £2,526, and they were £1,004 
in arrear, having paid rather more 
than one-half. ‘The total amount for 
which the crofters’ were responsible 
was £1,123, and of that they had 
paid £532, or nearly one-half. Surely 
the Government would not plead that 
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it was necessary to send a military ex- 

dition to serve writs upon the land- 
lords and larger tenants. If such were 
the facts the case of the Government for 
the sending of this expedition had en- 
tirely broken down. The object was 
to defeat the intention of Parliament 
by collecting arrears from the tenants 
which the Land Commission might not 
consider to be justly due. That was 
the first part of the case to which they 
invited a reply from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Sasesioes for Scotland. The 
next part was the accusation—not made 
now for the first time—of the mal-admin- 
istration of justice in Skye and the 
Western Highlands ogee It must 
be recollected that the whole adminis- 
tration of justice in Skye was practically 
in the hands of those who sympathized 
with the landlords. The charge against 
the administration of justice did not rest 
on one or two isolated cases. The whole 
system-—the whole manner in which the 
law had been administered—was what 
was complained of; and numerous facts 
and cases had been brought before the 
House. They said that these cases 
showed that the administration of jus- 
tice was partialin Skye. Take, for in- 
stance, the manner in which Lord Mac- 
donald had been treated, compared with 
the crofters. It was considered that it 
would be a great scandal if Lord Mac- 
donald’s furniture should be seized in 
payment of his debts; but it was not 
thought any scandal by the authorities 
in Skye—and no compunction was mani- 
fested—at the poinding of the peat stack 
or the bedding of the poor crofter. They 
had heard how oppressively the system 
of poinding had been carried out; and 
he must say he did not envy the feelings 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, or of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, when listen- 
ing to the details which had been com- 
municated to the House by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the. College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). They 
must recollect that they themselves were 
responsible for what took place. They 
were responsible for sending the expedi- 
tion to Skye ; and they wero responsible 
for the manner in which their officials 
had carried out their most disagreeable 
duties. Scottish Members had pointed 
out that the carrying out of the law had 
been oppressive, and in several cases, 
there was great reason to believe, had 
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been illegal—that Sheriff Ivory had 
caused the arrest of people without 
warrants; that he had carried out the 
law in the most extreme manner; that 
he had adopted processes which would 
be only justifiable in the worst cases; 
that he had imprisoned many individuals 
without bringing them to trial; and that 
they had been dismissed without any 
compensation. Cases had been brought 
forward which gave them great reason 
to believe that Sheriff Ivory had acted 
vindictively in the discharge of his duty. 
He had had differences with some people 
in Skye—men of position, highly re- 
sponsible individuals in Skye — and 
some of these individuals had been 
the men whom he had arrested and 
east into prison. These cases, he sub- 
mitted, constituted primd facie evidence to 
justify them in demanding an inquiry. 
That was all they demanded on the pre- 
sent occasion. If this inquiry were re- 
fused there would remain for them the 
Conetitutional duty of endeavouring to 
withhold supplies to enable such a sys- 
tem to be carried on, and he gave the 
Scottish Secretary due notice, if they did 
not get satisfaction upon this discussion, 
that there were stili opportunities open 
to them; and they should consider it 
their duty to avail themselves of all the 
opportunities which presented them- 
selves until they were satisfied that they 
had obtained justice for the people of 
Skye. There was another grave charg» 
of illegality on the part of Sheriff Ivory, 
and that was with respect to telegrams. 
It appeared from a statement made by 
the Bheriff himself that he made appli- 
cation to the Home Secretary for the 
possession of certain telegrams, which 
was refused, but he obtained possession 
of them by other means, which could 
not have been otherwise than illegal. 
None of the legal formalities necessary 
for their production were complied with, 
and they had it on the evidence of re- 
sponsible people in Skye that Sheriff 
Ivory attempted to coerce the Post- 
master into disclosing the contents of 
telegrams. All that had been brought 
before the House already, but no step 
had been taken by the Government in 
the matter. He appealed to the House 
and to the country whether the Scottish 
Members were not justified in doing all 
in their power to bring these matters 
forward, and to obtain the verdict of 
the House on the allegations made. He 
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thought this discussion could not fail to 


produce much Hitherto the re- 
presentatives of the Crown in Skye con- 
sidered themselves to be wholly irre- 
sponsible. Only under such an idea 
could they have entered on the proceed- 
ings they had taken. Now, he thought 
they would find they were not irrespon- 
sible, and that the people in Skye would 
find in the House of Commons a Court 
of Appeal in which their case would be 
brought forward until they obtained re- 
dress. The crofters were suffering. A 
good many of them had been sent to 
prison, but he did not think that would 
be without a beneficial effect in Scot- 
land. The fruits of the imprisonment 
of the Skye crofters, in connection 
with the first expedition, had been the 
Crofters’ Act, and he ventured to say 
that the fruits to be derived from the 
imprisonment of crofters, in connection 
with the last expedition, would be that 
the men of Skye would get a fair and 
impartial administration of justice in 
the future. He should think it would 
be one of the great objects of ambition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary for Scotland, that he should in- 
augurate a system which would be no less 
beneficial to the crofters than it would 
be to all who had any interest in those 
islands. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) as the Representative of one of 
the Divisions of Glasgow where a con- 
siderable amount of sympathy existed on 
behalf of the crofters, felt constrained to 
take some part in the debate. The 
Amendment before the House had 
nothing whatever to do with the rela- 
tions between the crofters and their land- 
lords, or with the rights of the crofters 
to the possession of land. The Amend- 
ment simply related to the administra- 
tion of the law under two heads—as re- 
garded the events which took place in 
Tiree and Skye, and the general admini- 
stration of justice in the Highlands. 
Generally, as regarded the events in 
Skye, the question turned upon the pur- 
pose for which the Naval and Military 
Forees were sent to Tiree. It was 
maintained by the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) that these Forces were sent 


for the purpose of recovering parochial ; 


rates. If that was so, then a case for 
inquiry had beer made out; not only a 
complete case for inquiry, but a case 
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which would prove that the expedition 
was not warranted in the circumstances ; 
or in any case, if warranted in the cir- 
cumstances, that the greatest defaulters 
were not the crofters, but the Jandlords. 
Taking the statistics given by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate himself, that £1,700 of the 
rates was due from the landlords, and 
£1,300 of the rates from the tenants, 
they showed that the landlords were in 
greater arrears than the crofters; the 
parochial rate in Scotland being payable 
half by the landlord and half by the 
tenant. Going a little further, they 
found that a number of these rates which 
were debited to the tenants were evidently 
rates which had been for several years in 
arrear; and there were also rates due by 
parties on the Parochial Board who 
could not be expected to pay them. It 
seemed to him, however, that that was 
not the real point of contention in this 
ease. <A very considerable amount of 
mal-administration had, no doubt, been 
proved on the part of the Parochial 
Board authorities. It was no part of 
the landlords’ right to rofuse payment 
of the rates, merely because they did not 
happen to get payment of the rents, be- 
cause the rates were not, like the Pro- 
perty Tax, levied upon, but were a bur- 
den upon land; and whether the pro- 
perty were let or not, the landlords were 
still liable, according to the law of Scot- 
land, for the poor rates. Therefore, the 
action of the landed proprietors in refus- 
ing to pay rates upon the ground that 
they had not received rents was utterly 
unjustifiable; and the action of the 
Parochial Authorities in refusing to 
execute the law, and declining to use 
every means in their power to recover 
those rates from the landlords, was 
equally unjustifiable. So far, therefore, 
if the case were to turn upon the ques- 
tion of the military being sent for the 
purpose of collecting the parochial rates, 
then he should say distinctly a case had 
been made out for inquiry. He did not 
consider, however, that the Naval and 
Military Forces were sent for the pur- 
pose of recovering rates or rents. ‘The 
matter, so far as he understood it, arose 
in this way. There had been a petition 
to the Court of Session, upon which in- 
timation was to be made to certain de- 
fenders who had taken possession of 
some hill in the district without any 
lawful authority. The officers were en- 
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gaged in s-tving this intimation from 
the Court of Session, and in the course 
of executing their duty as officers of the 
Court, they were deforced ; and the ob- 
ject of sending a naval and military 
expedition was for the purpose of appre- 
hending the parties who had committed 
this criminal offence. Thut being the 
case, the question of rates had nothing 
whatever to do with the question of send- 
ing that expedition. The Military Force 
of the country was a force which ought 
not to be employed in any way, either 
by influence or otherwise, in the recovery 
of rent; but, as was well known, in the 
law of Scotland the decrees and warrants 
of any Court must be intimated by She- 
riffs. Those Sheriffs’ officers, in the case 
for the Court of Session, were bound, 
on the application of any individual, or 
any person holding these decrees or 
warrants, to execute them. They had 
no power to refuse compliance; and when 
they were engaged in the execution of 
their duty, they were entitled to the 
utmost protection of the law. The men 
had nothing whatever to do with what 
the warrant contained. It was of no 
consequence to the Executive, or to the 
Naval and Military Forces, for what 
purpose the warrant was being exe- 
cuted. They had simply to do with this 
—that the warrant was the warrant of 
the highest Court of Scotland, the war- 
rant of the Court of Session, which they 
were entitled and bound to serve; and 
it was the duty of the Executive to give 
them all the necessary protection which 
the law could give them in so doing. 
Those who supported the Amendment 
should clearly understand that the law 
of Scotland made no difference between 
the collecting of rents and the collecting 
of rates. Coming to the proceedings in 
Skye, he considered that they did not 
amount to very much after ali. So far 
as the charges against the administra- 
tion of justice were concerned, one of 
the cases referred to was the poinding 
of a baby. That was not a proper or 
prudent thing to do on the part of any 
officer; and he did not suppose that any 
one in the country would at all approve 
of what was done on that occasion. At 
the same time, it was not a criminal act 
on which the Lord Advocate could take 
proceedings; but, no doubt, it was a 
case in which some amount of censure 
would be given to the officer. They had 
this to remember—that the officer had, 
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at the hands of the crofters themselves, 
received a good deal of abuse and ill- 
treatment, physical and otherwise. As 
to the search of houses without warrant, 
he was not going into the legal question 
as to whether the searching of houses, 
under the circumstances, without war- 
rants, when the Sheriff was upon the spot 
to give verbal instructions, was or was 
not illegal. If it was illegal, then the 
law of Scotland provided a complete and 
Constitutional remedy. If any officer 
of the law did an illegal act, he was 
amenable to the law, and an action 
might be raised against him in a 
Civil Court; and he did not see why 
Parliament should be asked to interfere 
in a matter for which the ordinary law 
had provided a suitable remedy. ‘Then, 
again, they were told that arrests were 
made without warrant. The same obser- 
vation applied in this case as in the other. 
If anything illegal were done the parties 
who did it were amenable to the Civil 
Law. They were also told that certain 
witnesses were arrested for the purpose 
of getting evidence from them. He ap- 
prehended that the reason why these 
parties were apprehended, in the first 
place, was because they were accused ; 
and most probably finding that they 
were not very great criminals, and that 
they might be useful in giving informa- 
tion, the Authorities made them wit- 
nesses. Another matter referred to was 
the burning down of a house by the 
officer. An officer, without instructions 
from the landed proprietor, had no right 
to burn down any man’s house ; but, at 
the same time, he failed to perceive 
where there was very much grievance on 
the part of the crofters. If this house 
was the property of the landlord, and 
the tenants were not being deprived of 
possession, and if they were not in law- 
ful possession, the act of the Sheriff’s 
Officer was a matter in question between 
him and the landlord; and he (Mr. 
Caldwell) did not see that in the interest 
of the public generally, the crofters 
had very much cause for complaint. The 
House had been told that the landlord 
had raised a civil action against the 
officer. That was the proper remedy ; 
and he had no doubt that if the landlord 
could prove his case he would get sub- 
stantial redress. He now came to the 
question of criminal procedure. It was 
stated in the Amendment that the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Highlands 
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had given great concern ; but what was 
there different in the administration of 
justice in the Highlands from that which 
prevailed in any other part of Scotland ? 
The only observation he had heard to 
warrant that part of the Amendment was 
the one given by the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), where he 
spoke of the Procurators Fiscal being 
ps agents of the landlords. It was, 
however, well known that the Govern- 
ment on both sides had been endeavour- 
ing, as far as they possibly could when- 
ever vacancies arose, and the circum- 
stances of the Cistrict and{the remunera- 
tion warranted it, to separate the two 
positions in order to allow of the Pro- 
curator Fiseal devoting his whole time 
to the work of the office. He thought 
that far too much importance was placed 
upon the powers of the Procurators 
Fiscal ; because it was well known that 
in Scotland the Procurator Fiscal, especi- 
ally in the cases of Tiree and Skye, had, 
practically, no power inthe matter. He 
simply collected information, and took 
the depositions of the witnesses; but 
the whole responsibility of sending to 
trial rested entirely with the Crown 
Counsel in Edinburgh, so that after all 
the charge against the Procurator Fiscal 
was one which did not interfere with 
justice in the slightest degree. Then, 
with regard to the change of venue in 
the cases of mobbing, rioting, and de- 
forcing the officer, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
stated that his reason for sending the 
case to Edinburgh was because mob- 
bing and rioting and deforcement of 
officers was of rare occurrence. He 
believed there was no instance of a 
case of the kind having been tried before 
a Sheriff; and he also stated that there 
was an opportunity of getting a fairer 
trial in Edinburgh than in the locality. 
He thought, however, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate missed the most important and 
strongest point for taking the case in 
Edinburgh. It was this—that the war- 
rant had issued from the Court of 
Session, and, therefore, that it was 
necessary that the officer, in the execu- 
tion of the warrant, should have the 
protection of the Court whose warrant 
he was engaged in serving. The trial 
of the cases in Edinburgh possessed this 
further advantage—that it enabled the 


judges to passsmall sentences. Although 
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the sentences were small, the fact that 
they were passed by the Court of Justi- 
ciary impressed upon the public the 
heinousness and enormity of the offence 
which had been committed. The ac- 
quittal might have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that the witnesses did not in 
Court bear out the statements they had 
made in their precognitions; and as to 
the convictions, no one had stated that 
they were unjust. Why, then, should 
an inquiry be granted? As to the 
charges against Mr. Macpherson and 
Mr. M‘Callum, he had little doubt but 
that if hon. Members were to read the 
report of their speeches, it would be 
seen that the authorities had ample 
cause for the course they took in appre- 
hending the parties, and that only the 
difficulties in the way of proving the 
shorthand notes caused them to come to 
the conclusion to give the accused the 
benefit of the doubt and liberate them. 
It had been suggested that their resis- 
tance to the law had got the crofters the 
Crofters’ Act, and he had no doubt but 
that there existed an idea in the minds 
of the crofters that if they continued to 
resist the law they would get still fur- 
ther grievances redressed. It was time 
that, in kindness to the crofters them- 
selves, the country should make known 
to them that resistance to the law could 
be of no possible service in obtaining 
for them justice, but might lead to their 
own apprehension. He himself re- 
gretted the oo which were being 
made in the Highlands to set tenant 
against landlord, for from whom could 
the people get employment where the 
land was insufficient to maintain them, 
if not from?the landlord class? The 
profit to be made out of these holdings 
was not sufficient to maintain them- 
selves and their families; and they 
must, therefore, look to the landlords to 
give them extra employment. Any au- 
tagonism between the landlords and 
tenants must be to the detriment of the 
tenants. Reference had been made to 
the existence of a dynamite party in the 
Highlands. It was hinted that it had 
been restrained from action so far, but 
if a certain amount of inquiry and jus- 
tice was not granted no one could say 
what that party might do. He thought 
it was time enough to speak of the dy- 
namite party when they arose, and 
ought not to have been introduced into 
a discussion which sought for justice in 
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a Constitutional way. Hon. Gertlemen, 
if anything of that kind occurred, would 
not be altogether exonerated after the 
hints they had given. But any- 
thing in the way of levelling to the 
ground, by means of dynamite, shoot- 
ing lodges in the Highlands would 
not commend the cause of the crofters 
to the people either of Scotland or Eng- 
land, but would have an exactly oppo- 
site result. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, he did not apologize for 
rising in the debate, for it could not be 
said that Scotch questions had occupied 
the House any length of time for years 
past. He regarded that as a great Con- 
stitutional question. Let him congratu- 
late the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate on the eloquent 
apology of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Caldwell). He did 
not intend to comment on the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman. He had heard 
them with very great surprise; and he 
trusted that, when the hon. Member re- 
turned to the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow, he would, at least, make an 
attempt to convert as many of his con- 
stituents as he possibly could to the 
views which he had just expressed in 
that House. To wish the hon. Gentle- 
man success would be a superfluity. It 
did not take much imagination to look 
forward tothe result with which the efforts 
of the hon. Gentleman would be met in 
Glasgow to explain the action which had 
resulted from the recent expedition to 
the Isle of Skye. There was only one 
statement which the hon. Gentleman 
made to which he (Mr. Provand) wished 
to allude. One of the hon. Member’s 
statements was that agitation, even the 
disturbances, and movementsof a popular 
character against the carrying out of 
the law had done no good to the crofters, 
and would do them no good; but he 
(Mr. Provand) thought that that was 
flatly contradicted by experience, for he 
was sure that, if it had not been for the 
facts which came out during the agita- 
tation after the military expedition of 
1884, the Crofters’ Act of last year would 
not now be on the Statute Book. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland would deal fairly 
with the question of the extent to which 
the rates were due by the different 
classes in Skye when the expedition was 
ordered. On the question of arrears, 
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the Act gave the Commissioners power 
to take into account the amount of ar- 
rears due before the application for a fair 
rent was finally determined. Some claims 
for payment of arrears came before 
Sheriff Hamilton, who decided that, 
in consequence of the clause in the 
Crofters’ Act, it was not competent for 
him to deal with those arrears. That 
judgment was approved of by another 
Sheriff, yet, after these decisions, Mr. 
Sheriff Ivory, sitting at Portree, first 
tried to dispute the matter; and then, 
after a quibble with the advocate for the 
tenant in an action for £30 11s. 6d. 
of arrears, brought by Colonel Fraser 
againss Alexander Macdonald, observed 
that it would be a long time before the 
tenant could get a settlement under the 
Commission. The defender had made 
application to the Commissioners to deal 
with the arrears; and the agent, Mr. 
Reid, stated that the Commissioners, 
under the Act, were constituted a Court 
to deal with those arrears. Sheriff Ivory 
asked him to what Act he was referring. 
In his remarks on that occasion, Sheriff 
Ivory showed, in his opinion, that he was 
not acting as a Judge, but as an advo- 
cate for the landlords. Sheriff Ivory 
said they were noi a Court, but a Com- 
mission. That was a quibble, for it was 
clearly enough statedin the Act that itwas 
the Commission that was to deal with the 
arrears. The Sheriff said it would be a 
very serious matter to stop all actions 
for those arrears for two or three years 
until the Commission went to Skye. But 
if the Commission had sat in Skye first, 
instead of in Sutherlandshire, he (Mr. 
Provand) believed they would have been 
saved this Amendment to the Address, 
and the consequent discussion. Of course, 
if the landlordscould recovertheir arrears 
before the Crofters’ Commission sat, they 
would be so much better off; or, if they 
could make the crofters bankrupt, the 
latter would be debarred from the bene- 
fits of the Crofters’ Act. It was one of 
these two things that the landlords tried 
to do, and no one would doubt that, in 
this direction, Sheriff Ivory had favoured 
the landlords as much as he could. In 
Sutherlandshire he found that the Com- 
missioners had written off between 50 
and 60 per cent of the claims for 
arrears. Now, he had no exact in- 
formation; but that which he had 
received pointed to this—that the 
Island of Skye was enormously over- 
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shire. Yet, even in Sutherlandshire 
the reductions of rent were, in some 
cases, three-fourths of the whole amount 
the tenants had hitherto been paying. 
In one case in Sutherlandshire the 
Commissioners raised the rent by nearly 
25 per cent, but no such result was 
likely to follow when the Commission 
arrived at Skye. He had the returns 
of one estate in Skye, which showed 
that 30 years ago the rent of the 
crofts was £981. Since that time there 
had been taken from that estate several 
township and hill grazings worth 
£250, leaving the net value, as at 
30 years ago, at £731. Now, the 
rent of these crofts to-day was £2,213 
—an increase on that estate of 300 
per cent in 30 years. It would, there- 
fore, be seen that the Skye proprietors 
had, naturally, very strong induce- 
ments to attempt to get in something 
of their arrears before the Commis- 
sioners reached that place; because, 
otherwise, it would be most unlikely 
that they would recover anything like 
the amount they claimed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate last night interlarded his re- 
ply with expressions about the wicked- 
ness of opposing the law ; but if 
all the laws were right and perfectly 
proper, then what was the use of having 
uny Parliament at all? Of course, hon. 
Members opposite did not want any 
change; but they on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side had to be taken into account, 
and they knew no way of bringing about 
those changes in the law except by 
showing opposition of some kind to the 
law being carried out. They were suffer- 
ing from laws made by landlords, for 
until the last 40 years the people had no 
voice in the making of them. He chal- 
lenged hon. Members opposite to pro- 
duce any enactment passed more than 
40 years ago, the terms of which were 
not as strongly in favour of the land- 
lords as they could be, and which were 
not simply dictated by rapacity and 
selfishness. He saw an hon. Gentleman 
smiling. He would give him two or 
three examples. They passed a law to 
make bread dear. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not confining himeelf to ‘‘ Recent 
events in Skye and Tiree,” or to “* The 
—— administration of justice in the 

ighlands.”’ 
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Mr. PROVAND said, he would apolo- 
gize if he had said a word not strictly in 
accordance with the Amendment. He 
would deal with the laws which related 
to Skye and the Western Highlands. 
The landlords could no longer come to 
that House and ask Parliament to pass 
laws such as were formerly passed. The 
landlords of the West of Scotland had, 
however, endeavoured to become a law 
unto themselves. They had laws of 
their own, under the name of Estate 
Laws, which surpassed everything sanc- 
tioned by that House in former times, 
and which it would not tolerate now. 
The few extracts he would read had 
reference to the estates of proprietors 
who were supposed to be more generous 
than the average. They were as fol- 
lows— 

“ The tenant shall keep no guns nor other fire- 
arms on his farm...... The proprietor or 
his factor, or others authorized by him, shall be 
entitled at any time to enter and search the 
premises of any tenant for guns or firearms ; 
and, on such being found, the tenant shall be 
held to be the owner, and shall be liable to a 
penalty of 5s. for each gun or firearm, over and 
above their forfeiture. .... . In case any of 
the tenants themselves or their servants, or 
others belonging to their family or frequenting 
their houses, shall be detected in shooting or 
destroying game, or being an accessory to their 
destruction, or of the eggs thereof, or in fishing, 
they shall, on proof of the fact, pay a penalty of 
£1 for the first offence ; and, if the offence be 
repeated, they shall pay double rent for that 
—, over and above the penalties imposed by 
aw. 

That was a private enactment of a pro- 
prietor in the West of Scotland. 


“The tenants shall be bound personally to 

reside on their farms, unless with the written 
consent of their landlords.” 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” from the Ministerial 
Benches.| It seemed, according to the 
views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
landlords were the only persons entitled 
to be absentees. 

‘And, in order to prevent over-crowding, 
the eldest son, or such other son as the parents 
may select, shall only be allowed to reside per- 
manently with them ; the other sons, after at- 
taining the age of 21, whether married or not, 
being bound to find accommodation elsewhere, 
unless with the written consent of the pro- 
prietor.” 

Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to ap- 

prove of such an enactment. Let them 

bring in a Bill in that direction to apply 

to England, and they would then have 

the matter discussed. He could con- 

ceive nothing more directly aimed against 
[ Fifteenth Night. ] 
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the common weal of the people than 
such an enactment. ‘hey had heard a 
good deal during the debate about the 
loyalty of the Highlanders. It was a 
thing which no man could question. At 
the same time, it had received a very 
great shock during the past few years 
on account of the recent proceedings in 
Skye. He could assure the House that 
the people inthe Highlands, and through- 
out Scotland in general, viewed the re- 
cent proceedings in Skye with indigna- 
tion and disgust. It was necessary that 
justice should be impartially adminis- 
tered, in order to ensure the confidence 
of the people. Had Sheriff Ivory ex- 
hibited in these recent proceedings of his 
that unprejudiced mind and sound judg- 
ment which ought to be exhibited by 
any gentloman occupying his office? If 
one-half of the charges that had been 
alleged against the Sheriff in this debate 
turned out to be true before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which he had no 
doubt they would get some day, it would 
have been more than proved that he had 
done much to bring the administration 
of the law in Scotland into disrepute. He 
(Mr. Provand) knew that the Govern- 
ment and those behind them could, when 
the Division was taken, quite easily put 
down their demand for inquiry ; but that 
would not deter them from again asking 
for an inquiry, because if what had heen 
described by the different speakers was 
true, there must have been something 
like a reign of terror in Skye. They had 
accounts of policemen and soldiers being 
awarded medals for catching crofters, or 
what seemed to be a sort of man-hunting ; 
of a series of night raids by Sheriff Ivory, 
who appeared to think that his duty was 
that of a judicial Moonlighter; and of the 
collection of arrears, though the Crofters’ 
Act stated that those arrears were to be 
afterwards settled by a Commission. It 
did not appear as if the slightest care 
had been taken in preparing the writs 
for the rates. Some of them were made 
out against men who were dead; some 
against persons who were in receipt of 
parochial relief; some against persons 
who had left the island a long time 
before; some of the rates had been 
already paid; some apportioned by the 
factor for arrears of rent; and some had 
never been asked for. It wasavery sin- 
gular thing that a military expedition 
should be sent against people in circum- 
stauces of that kind. There had been 
no serious outrage of any kind, and 
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their condition was the outcome of a 
position of the direst poverty, almost en- 
tirely produced by the rack-renting of 
the landlords, and to but a small extent 
by the recent agricultural depression. 
Had the croftere made Skye a Kerry, 
and had outrages occurred there, no 
doubt the Government would have sent 
down some person like General Buller 
to exercise a dispensing power. But, 
being quiet and peaceable, the Skye 
people, instead of being treated as the 
men of Kerry were, almost had war 
made upon them by the Government. 
The question would not{end with that 
evening’s Division ; and he thought that 
if the Government would take a reason- 
able view of the matter, it would be 
mueh better to grant the inquiry now 
than to have to grant it when they could 
not help doing so. They knew the Go- 
vernment could move their mechanical 
majority into the Lobby against the 
Amendment; but they would not always 
be in that position, and the ‘‘ crutch” 
they had heard so much of would not 
always avail them. The question would 
come up again and again; and if the 
Commission were not granted, they would 
have in that House a Scotch Question, 
and, like the Irish Question, it would be 
always with them. 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 
Sir, I do not know how far I ought to ro- 
gard it asa compliment that hon. Gentle- 
men from Scotland were so anxious that I 
should take part in this debate. I con- 
fess I thought that the able and conclu- 
sive reply of my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald), last night, would bave 
sufficed the House as our contribution 
to this somewhat too prolonged debate ; 
but as hon. Gentlemen are determined 
that the debate shall not conclude with- 
out their hearing some observations from 
me on the subject, I feel that I cannot 
do otherwise than humour them and 
make a reply. I do not know that the 
speech to which we have just listened 
requires any very detailed observations 
on my part. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Provand) told the House that he thought 
the speech of my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate was merely 
an elaborate essay on the maintenance 
of the law—not a bad subject—and I 
venture humbly to submit to the House, 
that if more speeches were heard from 
Gentlemen sitting opposite that could 
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lay claim to such a title, the cause which 
they profess to have at heart—the main- 
tenance of law and order—would be far 
better secured than it is at present. The 
only other remark that I have to make 
is to take notice of something the hon. 
Member let drop with respect to estate 
regulations, and to which I listened with 
the very greatest pain. He held up to 
the reprobation of this House estate 
regulations by which the owners of 
land attempted to prevent overcrowd- 
ing and ae and he actually 
instanced that as an example of landlord 
tyranny with which this House would do 
well to interfere. I need not say that 
those who have even the most elementary 
and casual knowledge of the Highlands, 
know that the great evil from which the 
Highlands are suffering is that of over- 
crowding and sub-division, and that the 
one force which ,.has done something—I 
grieve to say not enough—but which 
has done something to resist that ten- 
dency, is the force of the estate regula- 
tions, laid down by the landlords; and 
that if this House shold do anything to 
weaken that check, the evils in the High- 
lands will be multiplied tenfold, and you 
will have, from one end of the Western 
Highlands to the other, a condition of 
things which can only be paralleled by 
cases like that of Glenbeigh, in Ireland, 
of which we have heard recently so much 
that is painful. But before I come to 
the main case for the Government, there 
are one or two remarks which have fallen 
from previous speakers in this debate of 
which I feel bound to take notice. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) could not re- 
frain—though I do not know that it had 
much to do with the question before us 
—from dilating, in their favourite strain, 
upon the evils and misfortunes of a coun- 
try subject to landlord tyranny, and to 
laws made in the landlord interest. Now, 
I am not going to follow the course of 
these hon. Gentlemen and debate the 
question of landlords in the Highlands. 
I have done so more than once in 
this House, and if Bills which are now 
before us come forward for discussion 
I shall probably have to do so again; 
but I wish that hon. Gentlemen, who 
talk about Land Laws made in the 
interests of the landlords, would some- 
times ask themselves what are the laws 
in other countries, where nobody sup- 
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poses that landlords have supreme in- 
fluence in legislation. Some of the 
clients of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—some of these crofters in the 
Western Islands—will, I hope, find 
their way to America, which is al- 
ways held up as the one country where 
true freedom exists. When they get to 
America I hope they will prosper, as 
many of their ancestors have prospered 
in that country. I hope that they will, 
in turn, become proprietors of the soil, 
and I hope that they will rise to the 
position of having tenants on their pro- 
perty. When they do, I hope they will 
recollect that, though they have come to 
a country where no landlord thinks of 
adopting any other course than that of 
enforcing the letter of his bond, they 
eome from a country where that has 
never been the practice of the landlords. 
I hope they will recollect, when they are 
deciding the rent at which they are to 
let their land, that they ought to take 
something into account besides the mere 
rack-rent or market value of their land, 
recollecting that they have come from 
a country where the landlords are 
moved by other considerations than 
these. I do not mention the special 
privileges given to Highland tenants. 
I do not speak of the fair rents fixed by 
the Courts. Ido not speak of the fixity 
of tenure which has been given them. 
I talk merely of the Land Law as it 
obtains over the greater part of this 
island, and I say that, even if you take 
that law, and exclude from your con- 
sideration the extraordinary and abnor- 
mal privileges given to the Highland 
tenants, these people, when they get to 
America, will find that the system of 
private property in land is enforced with 
far harder regard to the interests of the 
landlord than it has ever been in this 
country. The hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark), whom I do not see in 
his place to-day, told us yesterday that, 
in Tiree, cruel evictions had constantly 
taken place for causes other than thenon- 
payment of rent, and he appealed to the 
testimony of the Crofters’ Commission in 
support of his proposition. Sir, I deny 
the statement, and I deny the validity of 
the evidence brought in support of it. 
It is untrue that in Tiree, during the 
last 40 years, there have been any evic- 
tions of crofters for causes other than 
the non-payment of rent; and when we 
are asked to take as proof the uncross- 
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examined and uninvestigated evidence 
of Tiree crofters in this matter laid be- 
fore the Commission, I will remind the 
House of a story which I think I have 
brought before their attention on a pre- 
vious occasion, in which some crofters in 
Tiree brought out as an evidence of a 
grievance before the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion, that the landlord had interfered 
with their right to cut peat. That 
story is extremely plausible, and I am 
surprised that it has not been brought 
up in this House as an example of land- 
lord tyranny. There is but one flaw in 
it, but itis a considerable flaw—namely, 
that there are not, and there never have 
been, any peats in Tiree at all. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke first to- 
day, the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter), who also, I think, is not in his 
place, described one of those cases of 
deforcement, and excused the crofters 
because, he said, they attempted to re- 
sist within the limits of the law. He 
admitted that they had passed what he 
was pleased to describe as the invisible 
line which separates a legal from an 
illegal proceeding ; and he described all 
that they did as mere trifles, and not 
worthy to be considered by the principal 
Law Courts of Scotland. Well, Sir, I 
hope that the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
will never have to submit to the treat- 
ment which those officials have had to 
submit to whom it was attempted to 
resist ‘‘ within the limits of the law.” 
What happened exactly was this—that 
the Sheriff Substitute, the principal legal 
officer on the spot, and all his legal as- 
sistants, were pelted with peat, covered 
from head to foot with filth, and one 
man had filth thrust into his mouth. 
That is the kind of proceeding that the 
hon. Gentleman thinks so lightly of, and 
regards with such a lenient eye that he 
would pass it over as a trifling eccen- 
tricity unworthy of the consideration 
of the Courts of Law. I believe that 
some other Gentlemen want to speak, 
and I am anxious to come to the 
main object of the case which has been 
made against the Government. The 
matter has been put before us in this 
way—we have been asked— ‘‘ Why did 
you send the expedition to Skye at all?” 
Well, I think everybody who has taken 
the trouble to investigate, in an impar- 
tial spirit, the condition of that island 
before we sent the expedition, will admit 
that some steps had to be taken by the 
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Government to vindicate the law. We 
sent the expedition, not to collect rents, 
and not to collect the rates, but to vindi- 
cate the law, that had been outraged 
from one end of the island to the other. 
It is a matter of perfect notoriety, and one 
which was brought before the Govern- 
ment in such a manner that they could 
not refrain from attending to it ; that the 
officers of no Court in Scotland could pro- 
ceed to do their duty in the greater part 
of the island without—not the chance, 
but the certainty—of their being de- 
forced; and that is a state of things 
which, so long as I have anything to do 
with Scotland, I shall not acquiesce in as 
tolerable ; and I am convinced that right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Front 
Bench opposite will entirely endorse the 
view we take of that matter. Then it is 
asked—‘‘ Why did you not send the 
Police—why did not the County Autho- 
rities use the Force which was at their 
disposal, without coming to the Go- 
vernment and asking the Navy to help 
them?” Well, Sir, the course that we 
pursued was dictated, among other 
things, by considerations of common 
humanity. It was brought before us, 
in the clearest manner, that the Police 
Force at the disposal of the County Au- 
thorities could not possibly protect the 
officers of the law without their being 
deforced. If we had increased that 
Force, as we might have done by con- 
tributions from the other counties, it 
might, perhaps, have been possible to 
raise it to such a strength that it would 
have been able to overcome all resist- 
ance on the part of the crofters. That 
is possible; but what was certain was, 
that if we had attempted any such 
course, the law would not have been 
vindicated without a fight between 
the police and the crofters, which 
would, most certainly, have ended in 
bloodshed on one, possibly on both 
sides. That is a result which I, for 
one, was not able to contemplate with 
equanimity. I knew, and the event 
has proved that I was right, that if we 
sent a military force to protect the police, 
we should be able to vindicate the law 
without causing any unnecessary suffer- 
ing tothe people. I knew that if I sent 
the police unprotected by the military, 
there would, as I have said before, cer- 
tainly be broken heads, and there might 
possibly be loss of life. What would 
this House have said, what would hon. 
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Gentlemen themselves have said, if I 
had chosen the second course, instead of 
the first, and had comé down here, and 
had to answer, not for the trifling accu- 
sations which have been brought in such 
detail against us, but, perhaps, for the 
destruction of lives which, if I had taken 
a different course, might have been 
spared ? Then, and then only, should we 
have been open to the kind of accusations 
which hon. Members have been levelling 
so freely against us. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen actually implied that the 
Government, or rather that Sheriff Ivory, 
had, in one case, taken steps to see that 
resistance was offered to the officers of 
the law; because, the hon. Member 
said, if there was no resistance to the 
expedition, that expedition would have 
appeared ridiculous in the eyes of all 
Scotland. In my opinion, the resistance 
that was most unfortunately offered on 
one occasion to the execution of the 
law is the one blot—almost the only 
blot—in the conduct of the expedition. 
I should have thought that the expedi- 
tion had been conducted with unex- 
ampled and unprecedented success, if 
it nad not been for that single unfor- 
tunate case of resistance to the Sheriff 
Officer and the police; and so far from 
taking the hon. Member’s view, that 
the expedition would be made ridiculous 
had there been no resistance, in my 
opinion the chief justification we have 
for it is, that wherever the Marines 
were brought into close contact with the 
police, there no resistance was offered at 
all. I do not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) was in his place last 
night when the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cam- 
eron) moved his Amendment, because 
the hon. Member for the College Divi- | 
sion gave a view of his theory cf inter- 
ference of the Executive which I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman will ac- 
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when the hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow moved the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I had 
not noticed him. My eyesight was in 
fault. And yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not so insignificant a person 
that he should escape observation. It 
is not my business to defend the Con- 
stitutional law of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but, at all events, in our prac- 
tice I think we may claim agreement 
with each other. Whether or not it is 
right, under any circumstances, to send 
the Forces of the Crown to support 
civil writs I do not determine. That is 
not what we have done. What we have 
done is exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Government did— 
namely, to send the Forces of the Crown 
to support the police when they were un- 
able by themselves to see that no resist- 
anc3 was offered to the emissaries of the 
Courts of Law. That is what we have 
done in Skye, and that is what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
did himself in Tiree; and I do not be- 
lieve that any Party in this House will 
be found to say that our action deserves 
the condemnation of Parliament. I now 
come tothe question of rates. A great 
deal has Leen made by almost every 
speaker of the small amount of rates 
actually due by the crofters; and I have 
been very freely attacked because I have 
not supplied hon. Members with official 
data on this subject, though they seem 
to be tolerably well supplied with all 
the facts they wanted without my assist- 
ance. I may explain, in defence of my 
conduct, that I am dependent on the 
Board of Supervision for getting the 
facts which hon. Members say they re- 
quire. The Board of Supervision in- 
formed me that they could not, partly 
owing to the disorganized state of Skye, 


| supply me with the information I wanted 





cept. What I understand to be the right | without a great deal of labour and a 
hon. Member’s theory is, not that civil | considerable lapse of time, and until 
processes are never to be enforced under they can supply me with that informa- 
any circumstances with any assistance | tion, of course, I am unable in my turn 
whatever from the Forces of the Crown. | to supply it to hon. Members in this 
What I understand him to hold is, that | House. But this is really a matter 
the Forces of the Crown are not to be : of small importance. Hon. Members 
used as a substitute for policemen or | appear to think that much turns upon 
Sheriff Officers. I do not see the right ! whether the proportion of rates due by 
hon. Gentleman in his place now. | landlords was large, as com with 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) that due by tenants, or whether it was 
rose, and suid, that he was in the House small. In the judgment of the Govern- 
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ment, nothing turned upon that what- 
ever. What we felt was that the law 
was not vindicated in Skye; and whe- 
ther the Jaw was broken by the land- 
lords or by the tenants mattered no- 
thing to us; and we insisted, from the 
beginning, that the law which the ex- 
pedition had to enforce was a law to be 
enforced alike against rich and poor, the 
landlord and the crofter, the big tenant 
and the small tenant; and that policy 
we carried through faithfully to the end. 
The hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow talked as if the merits 
of this expedition were to be measured 
by the amount of money to be collected. 
I never regarded this expedition as a 
commercial speculation. I decline alto- 
gether to regard it as a commercial spe- 
culation. It is to be estimated not by 
the amount of rates to be collected, but 
by the degree in which it fulfilled the 
end for which it was sent—the end of 
compelling the landlord and tenant alike 
to fulfil their obligations. Several hon. 
Members who have spoken in this de- 
bate seem to think that one of the ele- 
ments of the case that we have to con- 
sider was the hardship of demanding 
these rates from the poorer tenants— 
poor rates and school rates. I think 
there is no incident of our law harder 
than that which compels those who are 
themselves on the verge of pauperism to 
contribute their mite towards the sup- 
port of pauperism. But is that evil an 
evil confined to Skye? Is it not one 
which you feel, which is felt with force 
and severity within a few hundred yards 
of the place where we are now sit- 
ting ? Do you not know that every 
day, in our large towns, the local au- 
thorities proceed against a precisely 
analogous class of those who meet the 
pity, and who deserve the pity, of hon. 

embers in this House? They have 
got to enforce the law against those 
upon whom the enforcement of the law 
presses very hardly indeed. But is that 
areason why the Executive should say— 
‘‘ We will enforce the law against the 
large ratepayer, but we will not enforce 
the law, under anycircumstances, against 
the poorer ratepayer.’’ Everybody knows 
that a Government which attempted such 
a course as that would be turned out of 
Uffice in a week ; and if distance did not 
lend enchantment to the view, if hon. 
Gentlemen could only be got to look with 
the same eyes at facts in Skye as in 
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Leicester or London, they would see how 
much of their rhetoric, if applicable at 
all in either place, is applicable even 
more in the large towns with which they 
are familiar than in the remote and 
romantic districts ofthe kingdom. The 
hon. Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow maintained that this expedition 
served no purpose, so far as the collec- 
tion of rates was concerned, because, he 
said, the crofters were perfectly ready 
to pay their rates, whether the expedi- 
tion was sent or not. Nothing can be 
further from the fact. I do not know 
on what shadowy substructure of ima- 
gination the hon. Member has built 
that astonishing hypothesis. 

Dr. CAMERON: What I said was 
founded on the Report of the Officer of 
the Board of Supervision. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has sat 
through, as I have done, almost the 
whole of this debate. If so, he must 
know that the hon. Gentlemaa who suc- 
ceeded him in the debate has paid him 
the compliment of repeating, without 
any sonsible modification, almost every- 
thing he said. There is one plain and 
simple consideration which I will offer 
to the House. which I think disposes 
absolutely of this contention. The 
House is aware that the Government 
determined that this expedition should 
enforce the payment of rates alike by 
landlord and tenant. As soon as the 
expedition reached Portree, the land- 
lords and the larger tenants proceeded 
to pay their rates. The whole of the 
rates were collected from these defaulters 
in afew hours. But it required a mili- 
tary visit, repeated on three occasions, 
to extract from the crofters their share 
of the rates; and how, under these cir- 
cumstances, it can be represented that 
the crofters were burning with the de- 
sire to pay these particular debts, I am 
utterly at a loss to imagine. ‘The land- 
lords have been very savagely attacked 
for not having paid their share of the 
rates until the expedition arsived; and 
the hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow told us that the rates were 
an incident, not on rent, but on land, 
and that the landlord was liable to pay 
the rates, not Lecause he received rent 
in respect of his land, but because he 
owned the land. There cannot be a 
doubt that the law of the hon. Member 
is perfectly correct, and I very greatly 
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regret that, as that was the law, the 
landlords did not fulfil the law, and I 
did my best to make them fulfil it. But 
you must recollect that though that is 
the law, it is only half the law. The 
other half of the law is, that for land 
which the landlord lets out, he shall re- 
ceive rent, and that the State shall see 
that he shall receive rent. Tho law 
doubtless says that the landlord shall 
pay rates in respect of land, and not in 
respect of rent. But the law also says 
that when the rent is due to the land- 
lord, that rent the Courts of Law shall 
enforce. Though I do not say that the 
landlords were justified, I say they had 
something remotely in the nature of an 
excuse, owing to the fact that, as is per- 
fectly well known to hon. Members, 
rents in Skye were £20,000 in arrears. 
I hope I have made it clear [ am not 
justifying the landlords. If the land- 
lords repeat what they did before, I 
shall repeat what I did before, and I 
shall see that they are obliged to pay; 
But in common justice recollect that you 
are only enforcing half the law, you 
are leaving the other half unenforced ; 
and very great hardship is inflicted 
upon that class in whose behalf you do 
refuse, from whatever cause, to enforce 
the whole law. So much for the ques- 
tion of rates; now for the question of 
rents. And here I cannot but say that 
I think the accusations brought against 
the landlords by almost every Gentle- 
man who has spoken in this debate are 
of the most unjustifiable}description. I 
say nothing of the share I am supposed 
to have had in it. The accusation is, 
that the landlords made the excuse that 
the rates were in arrear to compel the 
Government to send an expedition to 
Skye in order that their rents might 
be exacted; and that, by the exaction 
of their rents, their tenants might be 
made bankrupt, and thereby excluded 
from the benefits of the Crofters’ Act 
which this House passed last year. A 
more scandalous or unjustifiable accusa- 
tion never was brought forward in this 
House. I am unable to believe that 
some, at all events, of the Gentlemen 
who made that accusation had not taken 
the elementary trouble to ask whether 
the facts, in any way, justified so grave 
a charge against a large body of their 
fellow-countrymen. I can, I think, con- 
vince the House, without much trouble, 
of the utter futility of this charge. I 
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have already mentioned that the arrears 
in Skye amounted to £20,000. 

Dr. CLARK: The small tenants did 
not owe more than £15,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well; 
I will accept the hon. Gentleman 
figures. But the House will see that 
the case in favour of the landlords is so 
strong that the hon. Gentleman thinks 
it necessary to correct my figures, and 
to bring down the amount from £20,000 
to £15,000. I care not whether the 
sum is £20,000 or £10,000, but I will 
call it £15,000. Out of tho total sum 
of £15,000, the sum which the land- 
lords tried to obtain, while the ex- 
pedition was on the island, amounted 
to £1,100, and of that amount they 
secured actually only £373, taking the 
rest in some form of security. In no 
single case did they take advantage of 
the expedition to evict a single crofter, 
nor to make a single crofter bankrupt. 
It is in the face of facts like these, that 
hon. Gentiemen think that because land- 
lords in Skye at this moment are an un- 
popular class, they can make an appeal 
to the gallery, and accuse these men, 
who, Heaven knows, have suffered 
heavily enough, of having deliberately 
entered into a conspiracy with the 
Executive Government to defeat the 
Crofters’ Act. The House knows my 
opinion of the Crofters’ Act. There are 
some arguments to be used in favour of 
it; but thero is, in my judgment, an 
overwhelming mass of argument to be 
used against the principles on which 
it is based; but the Crofters’ Act is 
law, and I mean to do, as I have done, 
my best to make that law effective, and 
aid in every way its execution according 
to the intention of Parliament. I have 
been asked why I did not send the 
Crofter Commission to Skye in Septem- 
ber. I will tell the House. I was 
anxious, from the information I had, 
that it should go to Skye. I consulted 
the Crofters’ Commission on the subject, 
and they told me that they entertained 
very strongly the opposite view; that 
they had received an immense mass of 
applications from other parts of Scot- 
land; but that they had not received, I 
think they said, a single application 
from Skye; and they earnestly pressed 
me to allow them to pursue the course 
which, as a matter of fact, they have 
pursued. Whether it would have been 
better that the Crofters’ Commissioa 
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should have gone to Skye in September, 
I will not attempt to say; but 1 was not 
influenced in the course I took by any 
desire to defeat the operation of the Act, 
and I think the House will admit that, 
after what I have just told them. I now 
come to one or two questions Which, I 
think, were dealt with by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate, 
but which have been pressed so much 
on the House since that I suppose hon. 
Gentlemen want them replied to again. 
We are told that it was a great hardship 
on the crofters arrested for deforcement 
that there was a change of venue from 
Inverness-shire to Edinburgh. The first 
observation I have to make on that is, 
that there never has been a case in 
which a crime of this kind has not been 
tried in Edinburgh. {An hon. Member: 
Oh!} Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
who said ‘‘ oh” is aware of a case, and 
will communicate the fact to the House. 
I believe that the Government strictly 
followed the lines of precedents in the 
course they adopted. In the second 

lace, I have to tell the House that, so far 
1s this from being a cause or excuse for 
instituting an inquiry into the course of 
justice in the Highlands, and the legal 
officers there, if there be an offender in 
this matter, that offender sits in this 
House. It rests absolutely and entirely 
with the Lord Advocate to decide where, 
and how, trials of this kind are to take 
place. If hon. Gentlemen think that 
the course which my right hon. and 
learned Friend has pursued in this 
matter was wrong, let them impeach 
him. We hold that he was right; but 
whether right or wrong, he is here to 
answer for himself. Certainly, on ac- 
count of his action, there can be no 
motive whatever for instituting the in- 
quiry which the Amendment desires to 
set on foot. We have heard a great 
deal about what are called the midnight 
raids of Sheriff Ivory ; they were simply 
an attempt, which turned out ultimately 
successful, to arrest those engaged in 
the great crime of deforcement. His 
action was perfectly legal. If it was 
illegal, bring an action against him. 
But you know it was perfectly legal; and 
those who attack him most have pro- 
bably taken the most careful steps out- 
side this House to convince themselves 
that no action lay against the Sheriff on 
that aceount. Sheriff Ivory has been 
attacked for tho arrest of a rev. gentle- 
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man named M‘Callum, and of another 
person named John Macpherson, and of 
a third named Mackay; and these 
arrests have actually been attributed to 
the personal feelings felt on the part of 
Sheriff Ivory against the accused. This 
is a singular example of the injustice 
which Members, unwittingly perhaps, 
do to those who are absent, and who 
cannot defend themselves. Sheriff Ivory 
had nothing to do with the arrest of 
these gentlemen. Not only did he not 
give the orders for the arrest, but he 
did not know of the arrest. The arrest 
was not at his instance at all; and if he 
had known of it, he could not have 
stopped it. I hope that that accusation 
is disposed of. Then we are told of a poor 
woman being dragged over the moors 
to stand her trial at Portree. The facts 
of the matter are these—This woman 
put herself in the forefront of a deforcing 
party; and with all my respect for 
women’s rights, I do not think one of 
those rights is with impunity to break 
the law. So far from being dragged 
unnecessarily over the moor, the autho- 
rities sent for a carriage to Portree to 
meet them at the nearest point on the 
high road. [An hon. Memper: That was 
close upon four miles distant.] Ido not 
suppose the hon. Gentleman insinuates 
that the Government are bound to make 
a high road to the cottage of every per- 
son who may be accused of the crime of 
deforcement. The road may have been 
four miles off. My point is, that the ut- 
most humanity in this case was used ; 
because a carriage was sent for, and 
this poor woman was taken over the 
most convenient and nearest part of the 
moor to the high road. How hon. Gen- 
tlemen would have desired Sheriff Ivory 
to have acted if he was there, which I 
am not sure of, I do not know. The 
truth is, in my judgment, very scant 
justice has been done to Sheriff Ivory in 
this matter. It is not my duty to defend 
him. He is not a subordinate of mine. 
I did not appoint him, and I cannot dis- 
miss him. More than that, he is not 
bound to accept my orders; but I feel it 
my duty to say in this House that Sheriff 
Ivory has been engaged, during these 
troublous times, in a most painful, a 
most difficult, and a most delicate task 
—a task in which any man might be ex- 
pected occasionally to give some loop- 
hole to the sort of criticism we have 
heard during the last few nights. I be- 
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lieve that, on the whole, Sheriff Ivory 
has carried out his functions, so far as 
the crofter population is concerned, with 
the utmost humanity in his power. He 
has certainly not broken the law. No- 
thing said in this House has convinced 
me that he has, in any way, overstepped 
those bounds of humanity which ought 
to regulate on all occasions every officer 
of the law in carrying out the law. I 
am asked, why I do not give the inquiry ? 
I am told it is very easy to grant an 
inquiry; and that, finally, an inquiry 
will be forced upon me. I will tell 
hon. Gentlemen why I do not give an 
inquiry. If I was to give an inquiry, it 
would be taken, and justly taken, as an 
indication either that I objected to the 
system into which the inquiry is to be 
made, or that I think that those who 
have the working of that system had 
grossly neglected and failed in their 
duty. Now, I do not believe either of 
those propositions. I do not believe 
there has been a gross failure of duty 
on the part of those who carry out the 
criminal system in the Highlands; nor 
do I believe that the criminal system is 
one which deserves, or requires, over- 
hauling. The Criminal Law of Scot- 
land is that part of the law of which 
every Scotsman is most justly proud. 
It is one in which, so far as it differs 
from the English law, differs, in my 
opinion, almost entirely for the better— 
and I will not be a party to an inquiry 
which will throw that law into the melt- 
ing-pot, to bring out Heaven knows what 
brand new system which may be devised 
by the ingenious brains of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. When hon. Gentlemen 
who have applied this system of micro- 
scopic investigation to every action which 
has taken place in Skye, basing their 
accusations, for the most part, on very 
flimsy material, I eae ask them, 
whether they think it possible to have 
an expedition of the magnitude of that 
which was sent out, dealing with so large 
and so scattered a population, ina country 
so difficult as Skye, where the law had so 
long remained unenforced, and where the 
very idea of law appears to be vanishing 
from the minds and consciences of the 
people—I ask, whether they think it was 
possible to send an expedition to redress 
that state of things without some friction 
and some difficulty? If so, they take a 
more sanguine view of the possibilities 
of human nature than Ido. Our law is 
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administered, after all, not by angels, 
but by men, and if you impose upon men 
a most difficult, laborious, and delicate 
task, some slight failure there must 
necessarily be. So far am I from ad- 
mitting, for a moment, that there are 
any such failures in this case as to con- 
stitute an occasion for inquiry, I take 
exactly the sapeeie view. And I amof 
opinion, and I feel it my duty to speak 
out publicly in this case, in this House, 
that I think the thanks of the country 
are, on the whole, largely due to those 
who have been engaged in this most 
difficult and laborious undertaking. It 
is on no account to be thought that I, or 
the Government, or even Sheriff Ivory, 
like expeditions of this kind, or that 
they add a charm to tho dignity of the 
Office I have the honour to hold. Sir, 
I hope, and believe, that no Scotch 
Secretary will again have thrust upon 
him the painful responsibility which has 
been thrust upon me. I hope that it is 
the last time—it is almost the first, not 
quite—but I hope it is the last time it 
will be necessary for the Scotch Secre- 
tary to go to his Colleagues and say— 
“IT must ask you to supplement the 
ordinary forces at the disposal of the 
Local Authorities, in order to maintain 
the elements of law and justice in the 
Highlands.”’ But, Sir, so long, at all 
events, as I hold the Office for which I 
am now responsible, I shall not shrink 
if a similar case should arise for adopt- 
ing similar means to put anend toit. I 
look back with much pain to what has 
passed, but with no regret whatever. I 
deeply deplore the necessity that was put 
upon me; but I should have thought 
myself cowardly, and utterly unworthy 
of holding any office under the Crown, 
if I had shrunk from the responsibility, 
which I did not seek, but which was thrust 
upon me. Sir, one of the Members for 
Glasgow last night—the Member for the 
Camlachie Division (Mr- Watt)—threat- 
ened me with the displeasure of the 
democracy. He said that the democracy 
were looking for a very different conduct 
of public affairs from that which was 
being pursued by the Government. I 
do not think so badly of the democracy 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite. I admit 
that, if some of the speeches we have 
heard in the course of the last two days 
really represent the feelings and views 
of the democracy ; if they are capable of 
being guilty of the same inconsequences 
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of reasoning, the same determination not 
to face disagreeable facts, the same weak 
sentimentality, which is the precise oppo- 
site of, and is absolutely inconsistent 
with, true charity and with true hu- 
manity; thenindeed, Sir, we may have 
to face the displeasure of the democracy, 
but very much worse consequences will 
ensue to this country than the fall of 
this Government. We may well have 
reason to despair of the future of this 
country, if counsels such as those to 
which I have adverted are likely to pre- 
vail with the great democracies. But I 
do not believe a word of it. I believe, 
Sir, that the democracy of this country 
are as firmly determined as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to see that, in every 
part of this kingdom, law and justice 
shall prevail. And it is because [ hold 
that conviction that I carry out, and the 
Government carry out, what they believe 
to be their duty, without the slightest 
fear of that displeasure of the popular 
constituencies with which some hon. 
Gentlemen have thought fit to threaten 


us. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.) said, that he would not detain the 
House long; but, as he had held the 
Office of Lord Advocate under two Ad- 
ministrations, he thought it right to 
say something on the question before 
the House. The hon. Member for the 
Camlachie Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Watt) had asked him to say upon 
what application the late Government 
had agreed to send a military or 
naval expedition to Tiree. He (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) had no difficulty in 
answering that question. The expedi- 
tion was sent upon the application of the 
Sheriff Principal of the county, stating 
that the deforcement had taken place 
with regard to which there had been a 
good deal of discussion last night. The 
Sheriff's application was accompanied by 
the Report of the Chief Constable of the 
county regarding that act. It was only 
upon an application so made and so sus- 
tained that the expedition was sent ; and 
in regard to the facts which actually 
occurred there could be no doubt what- 
ever, because they had been made the 
subject of a most careful inquiry before 
the highest Criminal Court in Scotland, 
which had resulted in the unanimous 
conviction of the persons charged. There 
were one or two remarks made about 
subsequent trials on which he should not 
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omit to say what he thought. He did 
not think it necessary to say anything in 
regard to the Tiree matter, because he 
scarcely thought it had been assailed. 
He did not think that any complaiut had 
been made that the expedition was sent ; 
but one or two remarks were made in 
regard to the subsequent proceedings, 
with respect to which he did not think 
it right that he should be silent. Com- 
plaint had been made that the men who 
were concerned in the deforcement were 
brought to Edinburgh by his Successor 
in Office, and tried before the High 
Court of Justiciary. Now, he had no 
hesitation in saying that if the Liberal 
Government had remained in Office, 
he (Mr. J. B. Balfour) would, in the 
circumstances of the case, have done 
exactly the same thing; and he would 
have done so in accordance with—he 
would not say invariable usage—but 
general usage, and in accordance with 
what he believed would have been the 
substantially unanimous opinion of the 
country. But in regard to the bringing 
of these men to Edinburgh, a remark 
was made last night by an hon. Mem- 
ber which he thought was a very unfor- 
tunate remark, and which he had been 
surprised to hear. The hon. Member 
said that these men were put to a dis- 
advantage by being brought to the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh. 
in respect that there was what he termed 
a ‘“‘ racial prejudice” amongst the Low- 
landers against Highlanders, and be- 
cause, in addition, they came down and 
compete: with the Lowlanders in the 
labour r.arket. Now, he (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) had listened to that statement 
with positive amazement, because he 
did not know any men who were so 
universally liked in every part of Scot- 
land as the Highlanders. They were 
all proud of the Highlanders; and he 
ventured to say that there was not a 
part in the Lowlands to which they 
could go without finding Highlanders 
in positions of competence, of respecta- 
bility, and of honour, and every man 
who had Highland blood in his veins 
was proud of it. The notion, therefore, 
that a jury gathered from the three 
counties of the Lothians — tbe three 
metropolitan counties—would in any 
way look with an unkindly or prejudiced 
eye on, or deal unfairly with, these poor 
people—to whose character as gene- 
rally a law-abiding race everybody 
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could bear testimony—was calculated 
to shock the common sense of anyone 
familiar with the people of Scotland. 
He ventured to say that the jury 
and the Judge must have viewed with 
great regret the spectacle of these or- 
dinarily law-abiding men finding them- 
selves in such a position; he thought 
it could be gathered, from the recom- 
mendations to leniency which were 
made by the juries in these cases, that 
they were moved not a little by the 
kindly considerations to which he had 
referred ; and he should regret exceed- 
ingly if anyone in the Highlands be- 
lieved that any such feeling as had 
been suggested existed towards their 
race. The only other point regarding 
the Tiree case was put interrogatively 
by the hon. Member for the Cam- 
lachie Division of Glasgow; and it 
was whether there had been injury to 
life or limb on that oceasion. It might 
be that there was not; but he would say 
this—that it was altogether a mistake 
to imagine that the measure of the 
crime of deforcement and of preven- 
ting service of a civil writ was affected 
by the absence of injury to life or 
limb. That, no doubt, would form a 
very important ingredient in the fixing 
of the sentences, and quite properly ; 
and he did not doubt that the fact that 
there had not been serious violence in 
those cases had largely influenced the 
Judges in making the sentences so 
lenient as they did, for if there had 
been serious personal violence, the sen- 
tences would have been heavier. The 
stopping of the Queen’s writ was not to 
be treated lightly ; for upon its free run- 
ning, and upon obedience being shown 
to the orders of the Court, was founded 
the liberty and security of the poor as 
well as of the rich; and he could not 
imagine anything more deplorable than 
that the idea should get abroad that a 
declinature to allow the Queen’s writ to 
run in any part of the Queen’s do- 
minions, was not a grave offence. He 
would say very little about the most re- 
cent Skye expedition, because it was 
after he left Office, and he only knew of 
it from what he read in the papers, and 
from the speeches of hon. Gentlemen in 
that House yesterday and to-day. But 
he would say one or two things. The 
first was that he was exceedingly glad to 
hear the statement made last night by 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
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Lord Advocate and reiterated to-day by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland, that that expedition was 
not sent for the purpose of collecting 
either rates or rents. Both right hon. 
Gentlemen had emphasized that. He 
was glad to hear it, because he should 
not have thought it right employment 
for the Military Forces of the Crown 
that they should be sent on either the 
one duty or the other. He would only 
further say this—that it was only under 
exceedingly rare and exceptional cir- 
cumstances that the Military Forces of 
the Crown should be employed at all in 
this country. Accordingly, under the 
late Government, the most anxious and 
careful consideration was given to every 
* oe that was made for military 
aid. It was many times refused. It 
was refused invariably when they were 
asked merely to protect the service of 
civil writs; and when it was granted 
the most stringent conditions were laid 
down. The conditions on which it would 
be appropriately granted were laid 
down in the letter of the Government, 
written by himself, in November, 1882, 
to the Sheriff of Inverness; and he had 
not heard then or since any complaint in 
regard to those conditions. Nor had he 
heard any complaint in that House in 
regard to the first military expedition to 
Skye in 1884, the Papers relating to 
which had been laid on the Table at the 
time. One condition that they laid down 
was that under no circumstances should 
a military force be allowed to become a 
substitute for a police force. It was 
made a condition sine gud non that 
any Local Authority which thought 
its civil force was not adequate, or 
should be overpowered, should put 
into the field as a primary force a 
large body of constables—he thought 40 
or 50 was the minimum—and it was made 
perfectly clear that it was only in the 
event of a large civil force being over- 
powered that the military force should 
go to their aid. Those conditions were 
rigorously exacted, and he had not heard 
that they had been departed from in the 
recent expedition. He rather gathered, 
from what was said, that the view taken 
by the late Government had been con- 
curred in by the present Government. 
Another suggestion which had been 
thrown out was, why, in such a case, 
the number of police should not be in- 
creased? Well, there was a practical 
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limit to that. If there was reason to 
apprehend that the disturbed condition 
of a locality was to be permanent or 

rolonged, the right course would, no 
doubt, be to increase the police force, at 
whatever cost, and for the reason that he 
had stated—that under no circumstances 
should a military force ever be allowed 
to become a substitute for the civil force. 
The case was very different when what 
they had to deal with was something 
sudden, and something which they had 
reafon to believe would be entirely tran- 
sient and temporary. They could not 
train a police force in a day; for the 
county police of Scotland were not ac- 
customed to actas drilled bodies of men, 
and he shared the hope expressed from 
the other side, that it would not be neces- 
sary again to send a military force to those 
districts, orindeed, tokeepupanabnormal 
police force there. He entirely agreed 
with what was said bythe right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) as to 
the humanity ofadopting the course which 
was adopted, exceptionally by both Go- 
vernments, in sending a military force, 
rather than in attempting to augment 
the police force. That was a matter in 
which they were not without experience. 
On the first occasion, when there was 
serious trouble in Skye—the disturbances 
at the Braes—the county police were re- 
inforced by a large, highly-organized, 
and drilled body of police from the city 
of Glasgow. That was a force which 
had a degree of training they could not 
expect to find in a county police force. 
When they attempted arrests there was 
a conflict, and considerable injuries were 
done both to policemen and other per- 
sons. If heads were not broken, they 
were a good deal bruised, which was a 
thing to be deprecated and lamented ; 
while, in the cases in which a military 
force had been sent, there had been no 
injury done to lifeorlimb. He would 
just say a word upon a matter alluded 
to by the hon. Member for North Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Hunter). His hon. 
Friend had spoken of what he called 
‘technical ” deforcement, and of cross- 
ing an invisible line between what was 
lawful and what was unlawful. There 
were certain matters, of civil concern, 
he hoped, rather than criminal, in which 
it was difficult to know which side of 
a particular rule of law they were 
upon; but he could not imagine any- 
thing in regard to which a person of 
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the simplest intelligence could have less 
doubt than whether he was or was 
not preventing the Queen’s writ from 
being served. He could not figure to 
to his mind the conditions under which 
aman could be ignorant of whether he 
was stopping the Queen’s writ. Whether 
it was by a blow, or interposing his per- 
son as one of a crowd in front of a door, 
or whatever the method taken was, it 
seemed absolutely clear that no man 
could be ignorant whether it was doing 
so or not. Now, he thought it right 
that he should say one or two words on 
the terms of the Amendment, because, 
as it was worded, it had reference not only 
to the particular cases of Skye and Tiree, 
but to the “‘ general administration of 
justice in the Highlands.” What did 
that mean? It had been interpreted in 
two ways. It had been interpreted by 
his hon. Friends who had moved and 
seconded the Amendment and other hon. 
Members in their speeches in one way, 
which he thought was its only meaning. 
The meaning of administration there he 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) took to be ‘‘ mal- 
administration.” Theirs was a com- 

laint against the mal-administration of 
justice. Some other hon. Gentlemen 
had said that they did not so interpret 
it; but while they repudiated the adop- 
tion of any such view as that, and indi- 
cated that they would not vote for it if 
it meant to charge mal-administration, 
they interpreted it as preferring no cen- 
sure against anybody, but merely as 
complaining that the general system 
of Scottish criminal procedure was not 
good. That was plainly not what was 
meant, nor would that latter interpre- 
tation be appropriate, because the 
words were limited to the Highlands. 
There was not one criminal system 
for the Highlands and another for the 
Lowlands. There was one system for 
the whole of Scotland; and it was 
surely not to be regarded by his hon. 
Friends as a matter of such urgency as 
to be appropriate to be put into the 
Queen’s Speech, if all that was pro- 
posed was an examination whether the 
general criminal system in Scotland 
was satisfactory or not. That was a 
large subject; but he believed the 
enormous preponderance of opinion in 
Scotland was in favour of the present 
system. He was not going to argue it; 
but he might say that it had always been 
the Scotch system. It was one of the 
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stipulations at the Union that Scotland 
should preserve her own laws and her 
own Law Courts. Therefore, it was, in 
the strictest sense, a national system ; 
and he believed that the great body of 
Scotch opinion was favourable to it. 
It had been from time to time amended, 
and he believed would admit of further 
amendment. If it was proposed, by the 
Amendment, to make acharge of general 
mal-administration of justice inthe High- 
lands, that was a very wide, a very 
sweeping, and a very serious charge, be- 
cause it was not limited to one county or 
one place, nor to one person or func- 
tionary. The House was asked by that 
general proposition to condemn, by im- 
plication and in the dark, numbers of per- 
sons whose names they had never heard, 
and an administration extending over 
a large number of counties of Scot- 
land. Whatever might be the case with 
hon. Members who had no official duty 
in regard to the matter, he had no hesi- 
tation, having for several years held the 
Office which made it his duty to know 
how that system was being administered 
throughout the country, in saying that 
that proposition did not agree with the 
fact. It was not according to the fact 
that there was general or prevalent mal- 
administration throughout the High- 
lands of Scotland; and he could be no 
party to affirming a proposition which 
he knew to becontrary to the fact. He 
need say no more, than there were local 
Judges, local Fiscals, and others doing 
their duties just as honestly, just as 
fairly, throughout the Highland dis- 
tricts as any judicial officers either in 
the rest of Scotland, or in this or any 
other country; and he felt sure the 
House would be very slow to condemn 
these unknown and un-named officials 
en bloc. But take the particular case 
of Skye. He was not going into 
detail as to the proceedings of those who 
were responsible for the administration 
there at the time these events occurred. 
But he must say this, that having had a 
good deal to do for years with the ad- 
ministration of justice there, he entirely 
agreed with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland had said 
with regard to Sheriff Ivory, against 
whom many hard words had been used. 
He thought it was only fair that he 
should express his concurrence in what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said. 
Then, it was a matter of complaint that 
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there had been a system of taking de- 
clarations and of separating the prisoner 
during certain days from his friends. 
He thought that was a thing that was 
liable to abuse. He thought it was a 
hardship, and within the last year or 
two an alteration had been made pro- 
viding for the admission by the prison 
officials of the legal advisers or friends 
of prisoners. Something also was said 
as to an accused person being subject 
to a sort of private examination. Their 
rule upon that matter was very liable 
to be misunderstood; but there was 
nothing in it, when rightly carried out, 
which could be so described. The 
accused person, when arrested, was 
brought before a magistrate, and an 
opportunity was given to him of making 
a declaration; he was not required to 
make a declaration; he need not say 
one word; and it was the duty of the 
magistrate to tell him so, but that if 
he did make a declaration it might be 
used against him. The result was that the 
more knowing criminals did not make a 
declaration, but that innocent men gene- 
rally did; because it gave the accused 
an opportunity, if he had a defence, 
to state it. When he made his state- 
ment the authorities could examine into 
the truth of it; and in not a few cases, 
if his statement turned out to be true, 
he was set at liberty at once. So com- 
pletely was it not an obligation on the 
part of the accused to make a decla- 
ration, that he remembered one decla- 
ration in these terms— 

‘* A person who, on being interrogated, re- 
fused to tell his name, being further interro- 
gated, refused to answer any question.” 

He did not think anybody could say 
that a person was subjected to an in- 
quisition by a system of that kind. It 
was really a system for the protection of 
the innocent. As to what had been 
said about the change of venue, that was 
a perfectly appropriate expression in 
England; but it was hardly appro- 
priate in Scotland, because it implied 
that there was an original venue which 
had been changed. That was not so. 
| ‘* Hear, hear!’”’] The Lord Advocate 
had the power of directing an accused 
person to be tried either in the loca- 
lity where the crime was committed, 
or in the High Court of Justiciary. 
It was not always easy to please people 
as to the place where they were to be 
tried, because while they had heard a 
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good deal of complaint in regard to the 
persons recently brought up tothe High 
Court, complaints had been made against 
him because he directed the Braes people 
to be tried summarily in Inverness. A 
statement had been made which he did 
not think it would be right to allow to 
pass uncontradicted, because it must have 
been made under some misapprehen- 
sion. It had been said that all the per- 
sons connected with the administration 
of justice in Skye were in some way 
associated with, or dependent upon, the 
landlords. Now, he did not know a single 
person who had anything to do with the 
administration of the law in that island 
who had any such association with the 
landlords. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’?] When the 
troubles began in Skye, it was laid 
down by the Procurator Fiscal there, 
as a rule, for his own guidance, that 
he should not take private employ- 
ment from anyone connected with the 
land during his action in these matters, 
and he (Mr. J. B. Balfour) thought he 
was correct in stating that he had not 
taken any such private employment. 
He was sure that if his hon. Friends on 
his own side of the House had had the 
same opportunities and means that he 
had had of obtaining personal know- 
ledge of the various facts of the case 
they would hardly have made some of 
the statements they had made. With 
those observations, he thought it right 
to say that an Amendment, so conceived 
and so expressed, he should find it alto- 
gether impossible to support. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said, 
he had listened to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Lord Advocate with a 
desire to be convinced, but had not re- 
eeived the satisfaction he expected. He 
did not think sufficient reasons had been 
given for refusing the inquiry asked for. 
The part of the Amendment that inte- 
rested him was the expression that the 
alleged facts that they had been dis- 
cussing ‘‘ have caused serious concern to 
the people of Scotland, and demand full 
inquiry.’ He believed that such serious 
concern existed; and he did not think 
anything that had fallen from the two 
right hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
would be sufficient to meet that serious 
eoucern. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the feeling in Scotland was one 
of widespread and intense dissatisfac- 
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tion—[‘‘ Oh! ”]—with the manner in 
which they had been taught to believe 
or to suspect that the people of Skye 
and Tiree had been treated. He did 
not deny that there was a small Party in 
Scotland who did not share that dissatis- 
faction; but that feeling was very much 
identified with the Party who were prone 
to despise the people and to trample 
upon them. [‘Oh!”] The people of 
Scotland knew the character of the 
population. of Skye, and, knowing it, 
they felt that the fault must be either in 
the law or in its administration. The 
people of Skye were a people of intelli- 
gence and piety. [Jaughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side might 
laugh at intelligence or piety, or at 
both combined. But there had been 
a long tradition of education in that 
Island; and the result was that the 
population there were, in point of 
intelligence, superior to the same class 
in England. He felt no shame in 
asserting it to be a most valuable 
quality in the people of Skye that 
they were devout and reverent. The 
character of their religious creed, wor- 
ship, and government was well known 
to be conducive, not only to the forma- 
tion of pious aspirations and moral 
habits, but also of a remarkable keen- 
ness of dialectic intelligence. What- 
ever might be the faults of the Presby- 
terian system—and he, for his part, had 
faults to find with it, otherwise he should 
not have been at that moment address- 
ing the House—it could not be denied 
that, to all those who were conscien- 
tiously attached to it, it tended to 
give those moral and religious habits, 
as well as intellectual aptitudes, of 
which he had spoken. The people of 
Scotland, therefore, suspected that a 
gross indignity had been vicariously 
perpetrated upon themselves in the per- 
sons of the Skye people. They thought 
those people had been dragooned, driven 
about, trespassed upon, and generally 
harassed, in a way that looked as if 
there were one law for the rich and 
another for the poor; and they thought 
that insulting and harassing treatment 
of this description had an effect that 
communicated itself to the whole popu- 
lation. There were two things which 
the people of Scotland especially re- 
sented in this matter. They resented 
the uncelled-for and exasperating theat- 
ricality of sending a portion of the 
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British Army and Navy against a half- 
starved population; and they resented 
the apparently tyrannical conduct of 
Sheriff Ivory, which seemed to them to 
have been dictated by an extraordinary 
egotism on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by something like a determination 
to crush the crofters in favour of the land- 
lords. Those suspicions were shared by 
the people of Scotland as a whole. At 
all the public meetings which he had at- 
tended, allusion to what was going on in 
Skye had been received with shouts of 
execration ; and he had had invitation 
after invitation to attend meetings in 
Scotland for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the crofters in their pre- 
sent position. That was another indi- 
cation of the universality of this feeling 
amongst the people of Scotland. With 
the exception of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) and 
the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Caldwell), not 
a single Scotch Member had risen, except 
toexpress himself in favourof the Amend- 
ment. The course adopted by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate was only to be expected from a 
Gentleman in his official position; and, 
however much they might respect the 
right hon. Gentleman, they could not 
consider him as the Representative of a 
popular constituency in Scotland, but of 
one of those fancy constituencies which 
was not destined toimmortality. Ifthe 
Representatives of Scotland were repre- 
senting the minds of their constituen- 
cies, it was evident that the whole of the 
popular part of the country sympathized 
with the position of the people in these 
Islands. One of their own Colleagues 
in the representation of Scotland, who 
shook the dust off his shoes the other 
night as a testimony against the de- 
gradation of that Chamber by his 
co - Representatives, had returned to 
the fold upon that particular Amend- 
ment. He (Mr. Wallace) thought that 
was a very striking testimony of the 
force of popular opinion in this matter 
in all the constituencies throughout the 
country. What reply had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland in the way of meeting 
that feeling on the part of the people of 
Scotland, and satisfying them that no 
inquiry need be made into the matter? 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
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that the naval expedition was not sent 
to collect rates, but to vindicate the law, 
which had been broken. But it seemed 
to him (Mr. Wallace) that the right hon. 
Gentleman afterwards contradicted him- 
self as to that portion of hisanswer. He 
began by telling them that the expedi- 
tion had not been sent to collect rates, 
and wound up that portion of his speech 
by telling them that the expedition had 
been particularly successful in collecting 
the rates; that it had compelled all the 
landlords to fulfil their obligations, and 
that it required in some cases three mili- 
tary visits to make some of the crofters 
pay their rates. He could not help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made some confusion in his own 
mind when he told them that the ex- 

edition was not sent to collect rates. 

he right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
desirous of explaining how it was neces- 
sary that a military expedition should 
be sent for the purpose of vindicating 
the law that had been broken. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Clackmannan had laid it 
down that recourse should not be had 
to military aid unless in cases of sudden 
riot, and in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency, to deal with which police could 
not be obtained, and soldiers should not 
be employed on police duty which was 
likely to prove of a continuous character. 
Having been taught such a doctrine as 
that by a competent authority, whom 
they all respected, he (Mr. Wallace) did 
not think the people of Scotland would 
be satisfied with the application which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made of the doctrine in connection 
with the affairs of Skye. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land had told them that if he had only 
got a sufficient body of police he could 
have enforced these rates without calling 
in the military arm. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.) : 
I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he might have done it if there 
had been a sufficient number of police. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that if there had been a body of 
police larger than that which could be 
supplied by the district, it was possible 
they might have been able to do it 
without bloodshed. 
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Mr. WALLACE: That was that they 
could do it, since the doing of it was pos- 
sible; he must say his mind was not 
sufficiently acute to discern the differ- 
ence. The people of Scotland were 
familiar with these Constitutional doc- 
trines, and were not convinced that a 
sufficient police force could not have 
done all that was required in Skye. He 
contended that it was possible, with a 
sufficient number of police, to perform 
the civil duty required there, and that 
it was not necessary to call in the aid 
of the military. There was no sudden 
riot or extraordinary emergency. The 
whole basis of the action of the Govern- 
ment in the matter had been founded, 
not upon ascertained fact, but simply 
upon conjecture and upon their own 
prediction ; and the people of Scotland 
would not be satisfied with the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It was 
possible that if the Government granted 
an inquiry the whole facts of the situa- 
tion might be fully and properly drawn 
up, and that a statement might be made 
that would satisfy the people that there 
was a pressing necessity with the Go- 
vernment to employ this military force. 
He regretted to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman passed very lightly over the 
case of Sheriff Ivory. He must say, if 
that judicial officer actually conducted 
himself in the way described by his hon. 
Friends, that he was not a man of suffi- 
cient common sense to occupy the posi- 
tion he did. In the giving of those 
miscellaneous nursery decorations to 
men for doing their duty there was an 
injudicial animus exhibited. The offect 
of stimulating the police in this way 
was to tempt them into the perpetration 
of injustice. They would not be too 
finical in what they did to obtain the 
reward. Sheriff Ivory had also been 
charged with vindictiveness in some of 
his arrests. The right hon. Gentleman 
denied that Sheriff Ivory had known of 
some of those arrests. He accepted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement; but 
that fact should be brought out in such 
a way that the people of Scotland would 
have an opportunity of knowing it, and 
that could only be done as part of the 
general inquiry which was asked and de- 
manded by the facts of the case. Sheriff 
Ivory had shown a certain absurd sense 
of dignity in his whole connection with 
this matter. [‘‘ Divide!’’] He had only 
one other remark to make before he sat 
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down. The fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman was himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the administration of justice 
in the Highlands was no reason for his 
refusing the inquiry. His (Mr. Wal- 
lace’s) whole argument was rested upon 
the claims of the people of Scotland to 
have their righteous concern considered 
and satisfied in this matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman refused this inquiry on 
two grounds—because he did not believe 
that the Scottish judicial system re- 
quired revision ; and because he did not 
believe the allegations that had been 
made against Sheriff Ivory and others. 
There might not be much concern in 
Scotland about the revision of the 
Scotch laws, but there was a desire for 
this inquiry; and though the right hon. 
Gentleman might not believe the alle- 
gations that had been made, others did, 
and an inquiry ought to be granted. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 136; Noes 
253: Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
hon. Member had not already spoken in 
the debate upon the Address ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had spoken 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell), but not on the 
Main Question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would allow the first stage 
of the Address to be now taken. If he 
had any observations to make he could 
make them on the Report stage. Look- 
ing to the fact that the House had now 
been sitting three weeks, and that they 
had only got to the disposal of the last 
Amendment on the Paper, and that the 
Address was not yet accepted, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman himself and the 
House, and he was sure the country, 
would feel that sufficient time had been 
expended on the first debate on that 
stage of the Address. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, it had 
grown very much into a habit of recent 
years to exhaust the various subjects of 
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discussion in which the House took an in- 
terest in the various debates upon the first 
stage of the Address. As importance was 
not usually attached to discussions on 
Report, he, therefore, did not think that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton), in view of 
the very grave state of affairs which ex- 
isted in Ireland at the present moment, 
and in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take all the time of 
the House for the discussion of their 
Resolutions with regard to the Proce- 
dure of the House, would be justified, 
under these circumstances, in withdraw- 
ing his Motion, or refraining from press- 
ing his claim to speak upon the Main 
Question, if he should so desire, when 
the House resumed to-morrow. He, 
therefore, trusted that the Government 
would not oppose the Motion which his 
hon. Friend had made. It was not a 
usual thing to oppose a Motion made 
just as the clock was coming to the hour 
when Opposed Business ceased ; and he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not shut out his hon. Friend from 
the right of speaking on the Main Ques- 
tion—a right which he had not yet ex- 
ercised—by taking a Division against 
his Motion. Otherwise, they would 
have to adopt means to prevent that 
Division from being taken. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, there seemed to be a sort of impli- 
cation in the observations of the Leader 
of the House that time had been wasted 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
[ Ministerial Cheers.| He gathered from 
those cheers that that was the view of 
the supporters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Well, he would only make one 
reply—namely, that there had been 
during the debate upon the Address 65 
Conservative speeches made. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, he thought that the Government 
were not acting fairly in desiring to pre- 
vent discussions on subjects affecting 
Ireland, as since the discussion on the 
hon. Member for Cork’s Amendment, 
other questions of a grave and serious 
character had been raised in Ireland 
which made it necessary for them to in- 
sist on their right to continue the dis- 
cussion to-morrow. The hon. Member 
was pursuing this line of argument, 
when—— 

It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrew. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 
en es 
PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (RULES OF PROCEDURE). 


Toe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): 1 beg to give Notice that 
at the Sitting of the House to-morrow 
I shall move— 

“That the consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on 
every day on which the consideration of those 
Rules may be set down by the Government.” 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he can give the House any indication 
when it is proposed to set down the new 
Rules for consideration ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Immediately 
the House has disposed of the Address, 
or perhaps before. 


MOTIONS. 
—— 49 
METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACT (1881) 
EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill for ex- 
tending certain provisions of ‘‘ The Metro- 
politan Open Spaces Act, 1881,’’ with amend- 
ments to urban sanitary districts throughout 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Dalrymple, Sir 
Charles Forster, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Reid, 
Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. Salt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 171.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
NEOUS VOTING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. F. Beaumont, Bill to 
provide that Parliamentary Elections in Eng- 
land and Wales be held on the same day, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. F. Beaumont, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, and Mr. Craven. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 172.] 


(SIMULTA- 


MUNICIPAL RATES ASSESSMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rowntree, Bill to make 
—, for the making, assessment, and col- 
ection of Municipal Rates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Dodds, Sir Albert 
Rollit, and Mr. Craig. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 173.] 


sLouse adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, \7th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.}—Prniic Brris—First Reading— 
Law of Evidence Amendment® (23); Jus- 
tices’ Jurisdiction (24). 

Report—Appellate Jurisdiction * (15-25). 


RESIGNATION OF THE EARL OF 
DUNRAVEN. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tae Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I am anxious to make some state- 
ment in the way of personal explanation, 
and as this is the first opportunity I 
have to do so, I would ask your Lord- 
ships to be kind enough to grant me 

our indulgence for a shorttime. My 
rds, I am particularly anxious to ask 
for that indulgence; because I believe 
what I have to do is unusual and, I 
believe I shall be right in saying, un- 
precedented. But, my Lords, the posi- 
tion which I am in is somewhat unusual 
also. As a general rule, when a subor- 
dinate Member of a Government finds it 
incumbent upon him to’resign his ap- 
pointment he is enabled in the course of 
a few days, or as soon as is practicable, 
to give a personal explanation of his 
motives by speaking on some Bill or 
some Motion before the House. But my 
Lords, as some of the strongest motives 
which influenced me are connected with 
questions which never come before this 
House, and cannot come before this 
House, it is obvious that I should never 
in this respect have any opportunity of 
explaining myself to your Lordships. 
My Lords, I am painfully aware that, in 
taking this course, I may lay myself 
open to the imputation of desiring to 
make much of a matter which practically 
speaking concerns myself alone; but I 
am sure your Lordships will believe me 
when I say that this is not the case. 
Could I have received an opportunity of 
explaining myself to the House in the 
ordinary course, I should have adopted 
that means of making a personal expla- 
nation to the House; because I am sure 
your Lordships will sympathize with me 
when I say that I am anxious to give 
some explanation of my motives to that 
branch of the Legislature in which I 
have the honour to sit. As regards the 
Department in which I had the honour 
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to serve Her Majesty, it is probable 
that the points on which I differed from 
the policy of my colleagues in Her 
Majesty’s Government will come before 
your Lordships’ House, and therefore I 
will say but littleaboutthem. I took an 
opportunity, my Lords, after resigning, 
to state that I had not resigned my ap- 
pointment on any matter connected with 
Colonial policy, and I wish to repeat that 
statement. There is no question con- 
nected with the Colonial policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government has pursued, 
whick in my opinion would in itself have 
justified me in resigning my office, and 
I was anxious there should be no mis- 
understanding on this point; because it 
occurred to me that it was possible in 
view of difficulties connected with differ- 
ences between ourselves and the United 
States in connection with the Fishery 
question and between Canada and the 
United States—I thought it would be 
possible that my resignation might have 
given rise to false impressions that I 
differed in any way from the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government has 
pursued with regard to matters in dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Canada. My Lords, as that is not the 
case, I am very anxious to avoid the pos- 
sibility ofstultifying myself in the future. 
If I had to criticize the Colonial policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
future, I do not wish it even to appear 
as if I were indulging in captious 
criticism of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Therefore, I wish to say that on some 
matters, and ‘on one matter in particular, 
I do not approve ; but I very much dis- 
approve of the action taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government—action which I 
did not anticipate would be taken on the 
question of the Fisheries in Newfound- 
land. The action of Her Majesty’s 
Government here towards the Legisla- 
ture of Newfoundland will probably 
come before your Lordships’ House ; 
and, when it does, I may, if necessary, 
take further opportunity of speaking 
upon that subject. I only wish to say 
that, upon that point, as well as upon 
some other points, I did not find myself 
in accord with the Colonial policy -of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but, at the 
same time, I did not differ in any respect 
sufficiently, in my mind, to justify me in 
resigning my appointment exclusively 
coe the question of Colonial Policy. 

y Lords, there is another subject—I 
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might almost say a group of subjects— 
likely to come before the House, and 
these are matters connected with Ire- 
land. It would be impossible for me to 
pretend that I view with complete satis- 
faction the action of the Government— 
the action of the Executive in Ireland. 
My Lords, I saw with regret—with 
great regret—that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had found it necessary, or 
would find it necessary, to apply to Par- 
liament for additional powers for excep- 
tional legislation in regard to Ireland. 
I regret it, because, in my opinion, if by 
any possibility Ireland could have been 
governed, and the law maintained, and 
law-abiding people protected in their 
rights, without asking Parliament for 
exceptional legislation, the vexed ques- 
tion of that Union would have been 
practically set at rest. The only justifi- 
cation that I can see for Liberal Separa- 
tists confusing their sense of right and 
wrong in the matter, is that there is any 
ground for the belief that it is impossi- 
ble for the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland to govern Ireland. We all 
know that it is the whole aim and object 
of agitators in Ireland, and still more of 
agitators in the United States, to make 
it impossible for this Parliament to 
govern Ireland. I do not propose to 
criticize, in any way, the wisdom of the 
determination at which Her Majesty’s 
Government have arrived. The main 
point is, that order shall be maintained 
in Ireland; that law-abiding people 
shall be protected in Ireland ; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government should find 
it necessary to obtain additional powers, 
there can be no doubt Parliament will 
readily grant these powers to them. At 
the same time, I regret that the neces- 
sity has arisen; and 1 believe that the 
necessity might have been avoided. I 
confess I do not understand the methods 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
employed. We heard the other night, 
in this House, a very interesting and in- 
structive conversation on the subject of 
the refusal of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Limerick to pay their debts to 
the Government. The noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) — to 
whom I readily defer on Irish matters— 
stated that, in his opinion, the proper 
course for the Government of the 
day, that of the noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer) to pursue was that which he 
did pursue—namely, to ask for ad- 
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ditional legislation, in order to enable 
him to enforce his demand. With all 
due deference to the noble and learned 
Lord, in my opinion, that is not the 
way in which matters should be con- 
ducted in Ireland. A demand was made 
by the Executive. They must have 
known that demand would be refused 
by the Mayor and Oorporation of 
Limerick. Therefore, it ought never to 
have been made, or it should have been 
made with a fixed determination to en- 
force it by the powers the Executive then 
had. That is to say, the demand should 
not have been made, or, in default of the 
demand being acceded to, the Executive 
should have put the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Limerick in prison. The 
proper course for the Executive would 
have been to put them in prison, and 
then to have come to Parliament for 
legislation, in order to avoid such a 
catastrophe in future. It is the prin- 
ciple involved in that view that has 
brought the law into disrepute in Ire- 
land; it is the principle of making 
demands which are not carried out; the 
principle of taking action in matters and 
not pushing that action to its logical 
conclusion and to the bitter end. I con- 
fess I do not understand how the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland will 
be in any way made easier by the ap- 
pointment, as High Sheriff of the 
County of Wexford, of the man who has 
made himself prominent by identifying 
himself with a combination which Her 
Majesty’s Government have pronounced 
to be an illegal conspiracy. I do not 
see how the cause of the Union will be 
strengthened in Ireland by appointing 
as High Sheriff a noted Separatist and 
Nationalist, who will be assisted by a 
Nationalist sub-Sheriff, and who will be 
supported by a still more noted Sepa- 
ratist as foreman of the grand jury. 
These things to me are mysteries; and 
I can only bow to the superior, and I 
may call it inscrutable, wisdom of the 
noble and learned lord the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Law is not respected 
in Ireland; and why? Not because of 
the origin of the law, not because of 
any foolish and absurd nonsense as to 
the foreign origin of the law, or as to 
the nature of the law, but simply and 
solely because the law is not carried out. 
I do most sincerely and earnestly hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government, pend- 
ing the time when they receive the fur- 
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ther powers they require, will rigidly 
enforce the law as it now exists. I hope 
when they obtain the additional powers 
they want, they will bear in mind that 
it is of no use giving them additional 
powers unless they try to use them. If 
a man will not strike with a short sword 
there is no use in giving him a longer 
sword ; it is strength of arm that is re- 
quired, and not increased scope to the 
weapon. I believe that one ounce of 
law, promptly and fairly administered 
in Ireland, is worth a ton of law set in 
motion after long delays, carried out 
with too much deliberation, and exe- 
cuted by officers of an inquisitive and an 
inquiring turn of mind. These are 
matters which may come before us, and 
about which I may in future have more 
to say. But the main point which in- 
fluenced me is one which does not come 
before this House; and that is the ques- 
tion of economy. The Estimates are not 
discussed in this House ; and, practically 
speaking, there is no opportunity of ex- 
pressing any opinions upon them. I 
may be told that therefore this is a 
matter which does not concern us, and 
that I, personally, have got nothing to 
do with it; but the question of the ex- 
penditure of the country is one so im- 
portant that it must be interesting to 
every Member of either branch of the 
Legislature of this country. I believe 
that a great deal of saving may be made 
in our public Departments by increased 
efficiency and better management; I 
believe it is generally admitted, on all 
sides, that such may be the case; and I 
believe, further, that no inquiry, how- 
ever searching it may appear to be, will 
produce any good and practical result 
unless it is preceded by a firm deter- 
mination on the part of the Government 
to make retrenchment a living thing. I 
believe that, in order to effect retrench- 
ment, the positive cutting down of ex- 
enses to a certain extent must be a pre- 
iminary to any such thorough over- 
hauling of the great public Departments 
as will result in a real saving of expenses, 
and in a practical and sensible remis- 
sion of the taxation of the country. 
After all, it is in public as in private 
life—the management of a large pro- 
perty or household is very much in 
miniature what the business of this 
country, or of any country, is. It has 
come to my knowledge, and has pos- 
sibly come to the notice of some of your 
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Lordships, that, owing to the depression 
in agriculture and other causes, people 
are sometimes bound to curtail their ex- 
penses; but I never knew a case in 
which a man anxious to economize suc- 
ceeded in effecting a large economy by 
going to those responsible for different 
Departments, and asking them to be 
kind enough to make some little 
economy if they could, this year or next 
year, or some time or other. Such a 
method of proceeding generally results 
in your being told that, after all, very 
little saving can be made, and that if it 
is made it will only result in the neces- 
sity for greater expenditure in the future. 
But I have very often seen, when a de- 
termination has been come to that ex- 
pense shall be curtailed—of course, in a 
reasonable way, and to a reasonable 
amount—that then, by better manage- 
ment, and by a firm and rigid economy, 
a saving has been made, not only with- 
out detriment, but with positive advan- 
tage to different departments of the pro- 
perty or estate. I believe it is precisely 
the same thing in the public affairs of 
this country. I believe that, until the 
Government address themselves to the 
question whether the nation gets full 
value for its money, and whether the 
condition of the world is sufficient to 
justify the abnormal and unnatural ex- 
tent to which the Expenditure has 
swelled—until the Government address 
themselves to those subjects with the 
determination to make an attempt—a 
reasonable attempt—to cut down the 
Estimates—we shall never see any prac- 
tical financial reform, and we never shall 
see any thorough economy practised in 
the great Departments of the State. I 
think your Lordships will bear me out, 
when I say that I believe I have never 
shown myself unmindful of the honour 
of England or careless of the interests of 
the country. I have not had many op- 
portunities, and I have not any great 
power of making use of them; but as 
far as I have had opportunity, I have 
always done what in me lay to explain 
to my countrymen the vast importance 
of the Empire to them, and the necessity 
of maintaining and safeguarding it; 
and I do not think that I can be fairly 
accused of any remissness in that respect. 
But I cannot see that, at the present 
time, any of the great or vital interests 
of the Empire are menaced, or at stake. 
I remember that the circumstance which 
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arose to enable me to overcome my na- 
tural timidity with regard to addressing 
your Lordships was when the state of 
affairs in this country was extremely 
critical, and when, as I thought, the un- 
patriotic attitude of the Opposition, on 
which side of the House I then sat, 
tended to precipitate this country into 
war. Ican see nothing whatever now 
which approaches the condition of things 
that existed then in 1878. My Lords, I 
am aware that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has received a great deal of 
abuse, on the ground that he had _re- 
signed his high position svlely because 
he desired that sums of money voted for 
the express purpose should not be ex- 

ended in fortifying our coaling stations. 
only allude to that, because no human 
being could have given a stronger denial 
than the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer didin the other House of Parlia- 
ment. But after he had done so, an at- 
tack was made upon him precisely on 
the same ground. He distinctly stated 
that he resigned on the question whether 
there was, or was not to be, retrench- 
ment, and not on the question of the 
coaling stations. I believe that great 
harm will be done by narrowing down 
what, after all, whatever view your 
Lordships may take of it, you must 
allow is a great and important question 
to a very smail and a very false issue; 
and a very great reaction will take place 
in the minds and feeling of the people 
of this country when they find out how 
completely one of the greatest issues 
that can be put before them has been 
narrowed down, and that they have been 
misled on the subject. I believe strongly 
in the old Tory doctrine that a British 
Government should concentrate its atten- 
tion on maintaining our Colonies, defen- 
ding our position at home, and safeguard- 
ing and protecting our commerce. Out- 
side the sphere of the British Empire our 
foreign policy ought to approach as near 
as possible to non-intervention ; and, if 
these old Tory doctrines are carried out, 
I cannot see any reason why the expen- 
diture of this country on its military 
forces should continue in abnormal con- 
dition. During the last few years the 
whole tendency has been for the Esti- 
mates to rise, and they never drop. 
Whenever there is a war, or a rumour 
of war, or anything that is abnormal in 
the aspect of affairs, the Estimates go 
up with an elasticity and a rapidity that 
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proceeds by leaps and bounds, but un- 
fortunately that elasticity of expenditure 
is never ete by the Revenue. The 
Estimates never come down again. The 
abnormal level of expenditure in one 
year becomes the normal level of another 
year; andif some strong check is not 
applied to this process, it is difficult to 
see where matters are to end. We have 
seen one Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sacrifice himself on what he calls the 
altar of economy. We do not see that 
the manner in which he has been treated 
by the Press will give much envourage- 
ment to other Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer to sacrifice themselves on the 
same altar. But the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is very deeply pledged 
in that direction, and it would not be 
surprising if he finds himself compelled 
to follow thé example of his Predecessor. 
I remember, about a year ago, an im- 
portant speech in which the paeet 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
necessary to exercise a ferocious guar- 
dianship over the public purse. The 
right hon. Gentleman has now got 
charge of the public purse, and he will 
have to exercise a ferocious guardian- 
ship over it. And if he does exercise 
that ferocity, it appears to me that one 
of two things will happen; either we 
shall see a large reduction of expendi- 
ture, at which we shall all rejoice, or we 
shall have to witness the immolation of 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I do not know how far the series of 
human sacrifice is likely to go, and I do 
not wish to obtrude my opinion on the 
point upon your Lordships; but I would 
venture to suggest that it would be for 
the public convenience, and would save 
a deal of trouble, if the Prime Minister 
could manage to lay in a store of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, whether of 
home-make or of foreign importation, 
in order to fill up the vacancies that are 
likely to arise. There is only one other 
point to which I wish to refer. The 
principal motive which influenced mein 
my resignation waseconomy. The Tory 
Party were once the practical guardians 
of the principles of economy. I confess 
that I am tired of hearing men out of 
Office thundering about economy, and 
when in Office barely whispering about 
it.. I have heard others denounce, and 
I myself have denounced, and justly 
denounced, the Radical Party for the 
wild and rash extravagance of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s Administration. I think it 
is time that the Tory Party began to 
put in practice that which they have 
preached. I cannot see why it is im- 
possible that it should do so now, and if 
it be possible by any means to do so, it 
is time that the Tory Party made it plain 
to the people that economy, financial re- 
form, and retrenchment are not with 
them mere words used for electioneering 
purposes, but are real living principles 
to be carried out. The other principles 
which I hope to see embodied in legisla- 
tion before long are principles which 
should find expression in a practical 
large Bill, enabling labourers and others 
to obtain allotments and in a’ liberal. 
broad, and comprehensive measure of 
county government, placing county 
government on a broad representative 
basis. I am aware that such measures 
are sometimes designated as Radical 
measures. In my opinion, they are 
exactly the opposite-—are exactly the 
negation of Radicalism. Radicalism 
tends to overturn and destroy the ex- 
isting institutions of the country, and to 
upset the existing structure of society. 
The Tory principle, as I take it, is to 
maintain the great institutions of the 
country, and in order to maintain them, 
to maintain the existing order of society 
on which those institutions rest. I be- 
lieve that can only be done by relieving 
the various orders which form our society 
from the trammels of what once were 
privileges, but which have ceased to be 

rivileges and exclusive advantages; and 
by so doing to give their just weight to 
all classes, and more especially to enable 
the territorial aristocracy of this country 
to exercise the great influence which, 
free from prejudices and privileges, they 
can exercise over the whole mass of their 
fellow-countrymen. The reason why I 
ardently hope that these a will 
be carried out is because I believe they 
are necessary for the healthy continuance, 
and for the strength of the Tory Party ; 
and I believe that the maintenance of 
the Union depends entirely on the 
strength of the Tory Party. I am 
aware that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been much abused for 
some metaphorical remarks that he 
mude about the Unionist Liberals. I 
will not insult my noble Friends on the 
other side by supposing that they are so 
hysterical and so thin-skinned as to be 
offended at being likened to a crutch. 
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They do not object to being called 
Whigs. Wigs are not very ornamental, 
and are mostly used by coachmen, 
whereas a crutch is a very useful 
article. Ido not wish to utter a word 
against the Liberal Unionists, but this 
I do say most emphatically, that I think 
a great principle—a principle absolutely 
vital to the future welfare of this country 
and the British Empire—like that of the 
Union, is in a most unsatisfactory and 
precarious condition when it depends 
upon coalitions and alliances. Coali- 
tions never, or but very rarely, last 
very long. Alliances may depend upon 
death, they may be affected by indi- 
viduals of great personal influence being 
removed from one branch of the Legis- 
lature to the other. They depend upon 
a great variety of accidents and inci- 
dents to which human nature is liable. 
And I am sure that no individual who 
has the principle of the Union at heart 
will object to me when I say that I hope 
to see the time when that great principle 
will be safe in the hands of the Tory 
Party, even if those hands are not up- 
held by the Unionist Liberals. [t is 
for that reason that I think it is of such 
vast importance at the present moment 
to see the great principle of economy 
put in practice—to see larger numbers 
of the people made directly interested 
in the land, and to see the local govern- 
ment of the country made representative 
and popular, and to see legislation de- 
signed for the benefit of the people. It 
is because I believe that unless the 
Tory Party can now strengthen them- 
selves, strengthen their position by rest- 
ing themselves on the respect and 
affection of the people—unless they 
are able to do that, I fear that the 
great and vital principle of the Union 
of the United Kingdom will not be 
able to maintain itself in the future. 
My Lords, I am afraid I have taken up 
your Lordships’ time longer than I 
ought to have done in such a case. 
Your Lordships will understand why 
I wish to say something for myself 
in this House, in which I have the 
honour to sit. I wish to avoid a piece- 
meal explanation of the motives for my 
resignation. I am anxious to avoid the 
appearance even of cavilling at the 
Government, and I therefore preferred 
to enter into as full an explanation 
as is open to me instead of taking 
opportunities as they may occur. I fear 
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that I am liable to be misrepresented in 
this matter, and to appear as if I wanted 
to make a thing of importance out of a 
matter only personal to myself. I am 
sure your Lordships will absolve me 
from any idea of that kind, and will 
simply understand why it is that I wish 
to give some explanation of my motives. 
I thank your Lordships very much for 
the attention you have given to me. 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anpv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marqvess or Satis- 
BuRY): My Lords, out of courtesy, I 
rise to say a few words in answer to my 
noble Friend’s speech, which, I think, 
he has designated somewhat strangely, 
when he called it ‘‘ a personal explana- 
tion.” His speech involves a great 
many other things which would have 
been very interesting and fit subjects 
for discussion in this House, and which 
I hope, at some future time, he will 
enable us to discuss in a regular and 
more definite manner. I confess that I 
was as much at a loss at the end of my 
noble Friend’s explanation as I was at 
the beginning of it to understand the 
reasons for which he has resigned. He 
appears to have objected to our Irish 
policy, but I cannot understand the 
points of his objections. At least, he 
says, we ought to have enforced the 
law; but he does not tell us in what 
respect the law has not been enforced. 
For the rest of his speech, it showed a 
capacity for thought-reading which will 
be of very great value to him in the 
future. He has resigned, as I under- 
stand, partly because he doubted our 
foreign policy, and because he disap- 
roved of the Estimates; and he covers 
imself with the example of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is fair, 
however, to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say that he saw the Esti- 
mates to which he objected; but my 
noble Friend has not seen them. It is 
also fair to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say that, if he took excep- 
tion to our legislation, he had, at all 
events, seen the first draft of it, which 
my noble Friend had not. The noble 
Lord the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer took exception to some points of 
our foreign policy, and so does my noble 
Friend; but I am not aware that my 
noble Friend knows anything of it be- 
yond thought-reading. I can only say 
I very much regret that my noble Friend 
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has deprived us of the great value of his 
ouppet’: but it is to be hoped that he 
will devote himself to the question of 
economy, which, 1 agree with him, is 
admittedly one of the greatest import- 
ance. But I doubt whether it can be 
dealt with on the principle of Jedburgh 
justice—that is to say, by condemning 
and cutting down the Estimates first 
and examining into their items after- 
wards. The only method and hope for 
economy is by careful examination of 
the items of expenditure, and the objects 
to which they are devoted. In the hope 
that a careful scrutiny in this way will 
diminish the force of the arguments 
which fell from my noble Friend, as 
well as a burden which no one is more 
anxious to diminish than Her Majesty’s 
Government ; I accept my noble Friend’s 
parallel as to private life, for I am sure 
that neither in public, nor in private 
life, will any wholesome economy be 
effected by cutting off a sum arbitrarily 
without inquiring into what effect that 
economy will have, or to what items it 
is directed. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(xo. 15.) REPORT. 


Amendment reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorpv DENMAN said, it must be re- 
collected by their Lordships that for- 
merly an ecclesiastic often occupied the 
Woolsack, and that the term ‘Lay 
Peers” applied to all other Lords. In 
the case of Bradlaugh v. the Queen, if 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Hals- 
bury) had been a Peer, instead of coun- 
sel, in the case, his opinion would have 
made the numbers on each side equ’ ; 
and if the noble and learned Baron 
(Baron Bramwell) had given his judg- 
ment in their Lordships’ House, instead 
of in the Court of Appeul—al ways count- 
ing the vote of himself (Lord Denman) 
—the appeal must have been dismissed. 
He had expressed before his regret that 
the Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
and the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) had given their opinion that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to affirm— 
as it was, he had paid his fines—but he 
(Lord Denman) thought it of importance 
that a lecturer against religion should not 
be allowed to affirm, instead of to swear 
the oath of allegiance. Ministers of the 
Churches of England and Scotland were 
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liable to a fine of £500 a-day if they sat 
and voted as Members of Parliament, 
the proof of their ministry being that 
they had officiated in the service of each 
of those Churches. He believed that 
Lord Blackburn’s judgment was right ; 
and Sir Theodore Martin brought about 
the action of maintenance against Mr. 
Newdegate, founded on the above appeal 
was wrong. He would ask their Lord- 
ships’ attention to what had been said 
on the Resolution, by the House of 
Lords, for the establishment of the 
Union with Ireland, by the Marquess 
of Lansdownein 1799. That noble Lord, 
great grandfather of the present Mar- 
quess, said— 

“ The question is not what religion you shall 

have, but whether you shall be permitted to 
have any. It is not whether this or that re- 
ligion shall be destroyed, but whether all re- 
ligion shall be destroyed. Under this situation 
of things, every good man is called upon to join 
the standard of Jesus Christ—to keep the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ; any religion is better 
than none; at all events, unite to oppose and 
keep from entering among you those who have 
no religion, and who are enemies to all.’’— 
(Parl. Hist. [34] 677-8.) 
He (Lord Denman) wished to maintain 
the opinion he had given on a former 
occasion—that Lay Peers, hearing the 
whole of a case, might sit and vote. 


Amendment moved, to insert the fol- 
lowing new clause after Clause 4— 

** The expression ‘ high judicial office ’ as de- 
fined in the 25th section of the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act, 1876, shall be deemed to include 
the office of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary and 
the office of a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council.” 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE, who had 
a similar Amendment to propose, as- 
sented to that of his noble and learned 
Friend. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Further Amendments made; Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow ; and to be printed 
asamended. (No. 25.) 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AMENDMENT BILL. 


[u.L.] (No. 23.) 
A Bill further to amend the law of evidence : 


JUSTICES’ JURISDICTION BILL [H.L. | 
(no. 24.) 

A Bill to extend the jurisdiction of justices 
in general and quarter sessions of the peace— 
Were presented by The Lord Bramwell; read 1*. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


Lord Denman 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th February, 1887. 


MINUTES.}|—New Memner Sworn—Charles 
Edward Lewis, esquire, for the North Antrim 
Division of the County of Antrim. 

Parvate Bitt (by Order) — Second Reading — 
Ambleside Railway. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Petty 
Sessions Districts Boundaries (Ireland) * 
[174]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——— 
AMBLESIDE RAILWAY BILL (dy Order), 
SECOND RFADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I have 
placed an Amendment on the Paper for 
the rejection of this Bill. I had ex- 
pected that the hon. Member in charge 
of it would have offered some explana- 
tion of its necessity, but he has not 
thought fit to do so. Now, Sir, I ask 
the House to reject the Bill on two 
grounds —first, that it is not needed; 
and, secondly, that it will inflict an irre- 
parable injury on the scenery of one of 
the most beautiful parts of England. I 
quite admit that considerations of the 
picturesque beauty of scenery must have 
their limits, and that there may be cases 
where it becomes necessary to sacrifice 
our love of scenery where substantial 
benefit is to be conferred upon the public, 
and that the public benefit must be 
secured even at the cost of injuring 
the natural beauties of the district. The 
St. Gothard Railway, for instance, has 
destroyed the charm of some of the most 
beautiful parts of the Valley of the Renn 
and of Val Levantina, but here the inte- 
rests of Italy, Germany, and Switzerland 
were so great that the mischief had to 
be faced and endured. So the High- 
land Railway has ruined the pass of 
Killiecrankie ; but a railway to the North 
of Scotland was needed, and possibly 
no other route could have been found. 
But my contention is that in this case 
no such benefit would be bestowed as 
that which was conferred on the public 
by the making of the Highland Rail- 
way; but that, on the contrary, the 
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construction of this railway will in- 
flict irreparable injury upon the scenery 
of the beautiful region through which 
it is proposed to carry it, without .any 
public advantage at all. I quite admit 
that considerations of scenery—or, if 
hon. Gentlemen choose to call it so, 
considerations of sentiment—must give 
way when a large and appreciable public 
benefit is to be conferred; but my case 
in regard to this Bill is that there is no 
substantial benefit whatever to be con- 
ferred by it; but, on the contrary, public 
annoyance and wanton encroachment. 
What are the benefits which are alleged 
by the promoters of the Bill? What 
good will be conferred upon the people 
of the district by the making of the line ? 
The district is a tourist district, and in 
consequence there is no traffic during 
nine months of the year. The only 
traffic which could make a railway like 
this pay would be a tourist traffic during 
the three summer months. Therefore, 
there is no case for the Bill so far as the 
permanent interests of the inhabitants 
are concerned. The best proof of that 
is that the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway, which runs by means of a 
junction with the main line of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Com- 

any at Oxenholme through Kendal to 
Vindermere, has not been a successful 
line, although the population served 
by it is much larger than that which 
will be served by the proposed line, 
which is, in fact, a continuation of the 
Kendal and Windermere Railway. It 
is quite clear, therefore, that this line is 
one which is even less likely to pay a 
dividend. Weare told that the railway 
will develop the industries of the dis- 
trict. That is an argument which this 
House would be disposed to pay some 
regard to, if it were to turn out that there 
was anything in it; but I shall, I think, 
be able to show the House that there is 
absolutely nothing at all in it. Itisa 
district in which there is no important 
industry, and no hope of it; in fact, the 
district is purely pastoral and agricul. 
tural. The reasons circulated among 
Members by the promoters of the Bill 
for the making of the railway assert that 
there are manufactories at Troutbeck— 
for instance, a bobbin mill, gasworks 
at Ambleside, and also numerous sur- 
rounding populations to be served at 
Hawkshead, Elter Water, and else- 
where. I think this statement is some- 
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what disingenuous on the part of the pro- 
moters of the Bill, because they have 
entirely ignored the fact that there is 
already a railroad in the district which 
supplies all that is wanted in that direc- 
tion. Indeed, it is somewhat remark- 
able how many railways there are which 
give an entrance on every side of the 
Lake District to the region where the 
most beautiful scenery begins ; and this, 
I think, is as it ought to be. ‘routbeck 
is only two miles from the Windermere 
Station of the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway ; and there can be no particular 
hardship in the Troutbeck bobbin mills 
having to send their goods to a railway 
two miles off. Elter Water is only five 
miles from astation which already exists 
at Coniston, and it is four miles from 
Ambleside; practically, therefore, the 
people of that neighbourhood have as 
good an access to railroad accommoda- 
tion as they can obtain by going to 
Ambleside and Windermere. As re- 
gards Hawkshead, that town also is 
much nearer Coniston than Ambleside. 
It is only three miles from Coniston, five 
from Ambleside Station, and it is four 
miles from Windermere; so that, in 
point of fact, the people of Hawkshead 
have better railway accommodation than 
they would get if this railway were made 
to Ambleside from Windermere, so the 
Langdales are nearer to Coniston Station 
than to Ambleside. These facts will, 
I think, entirely dispose, as hon. Mem- 
bers will see, of the allegations con- 
tained in the Paper which has been 
supplied to them as to the necessity of 
making the line for the development of 
the industries of the district. I have 
shown that in every case except in re- 
gard to Ambleside itself there is railway 
accommodation near, or nearer than the 
station at Ambleside would give. In 
point of fact, the only industry left that 
requires the making of this railroad is 
the gasworks at Ambleside, which wants 
to get its coalscheaper. Weare also told 
that it would have the effect of enabling 
the publicans of Ambleside to pay less 
for the carriage of their beer. These, 
therefore, are the so-called industrial 
reasons for the making of this line. 
Although there is at present no rail- 
road communication to Ambleside, there 
are plenty of other means of commu- 
nication. [Mr. J. W. Lowrner: No. ] 
The railroad at present comes to the 
station at Windermere immediately 
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o« ~e Windermere Lake ; and from that 
station there is a service of coaches and 
omnibuses running to Ambleside. There 
is also a steamboat service on the Lake; 
and I believe the fare is only 9d. for 
the whole distance from Bowness to 
Ambleside. There is a constant and 
regular service in the summer months, 
although not so frequent or regular in 
the winter. Indeed, there are few places 
so well-off in regard to road and steam- 
boat accommodation, and which less re- 
quire railroad communication. As re- 
gards the Lake District generally, any 
hon. Member who looks at the map will 
find that there are a number of railways 
approaching it on every side. The Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway runs 
along the east side with numerous 
branches. The Furness Railway has 
various branches on the south side. 
The Whitehaven Railway serves the 
district in the west. These lines set 
people down on the edge of the Lake 
country, which I have stated is exactly 
what they ought todo; while the Pen- 
rith, Keswick, and Cockermouth Rail- 
way carries them through the middle, 
perhaps a more doubtful benefit. Of 
course, it is for the benefit both of 
the tourists and the locality that a rail- 
road should be made up to the point 
where the scenery begins to be fine; 
but if it were carried further it would 
spoil the scenery itself. The best proof 
thatthe communications which now exist 
are ample, and that there is no great 


passenger traffic to be served, is to be | | 


found in the fact that the London and 
North-Western Railway Company are 
opposing the Bill. The London and 

orth-Western Railway Company, as a 
Railway Company, would make a profit 
if there was any chance of a profit being 
realized, because it is that Company 
which would carry the additional pas- 
sengers from Kendal to Windermere. 
Therefore, if this scheme were likely to 
be profitable, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company would assist 
it, instead of which the London and 
North-Western Railway Company are, 
as I understand, substantially hostile to 
the Bill. Petitions have been presented 
in favour of the Bill from Ambleside; 
but that is only a small town, containing 
about 2,000 inhabitants; and I am in- 
formed that a great many of the Peti- 
tions have been signed by boys and 
girls. {[Mr. J. W. Lowrner: No.| Hon. 
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Members well know how easy it is for 
active agents to pick up signatures to a 
Petition of this kind. In the most popu- 
lous parts of the district—namely. Win- 
dermere and Bowness—the inhabitants 
are opposed to the Bill. The only other 
population is to be found at Hawkshead 
and Elter Water; but I have told the 
House that those places are already 
better served by the railway communi- 
cation which already exists, vid Conis- 
ton, than they would be by Ambleside. 
As a matter of fact, this is a line purely 
promoted by contractors. It is a con- 
tractor’s and innkeeper’s scheme, and it 
has no substantial support from the best 
part of the local population of the dis- 
trict. At a meeting which was held at 
Ambleside in support of the Bill only 
one local landowner could be induced 
to appear and speak in its favour, and 
the only other persons who appeared 
on the platform were Sir Charles Fox, 
the engineer, and Mr. Nelson, the 
solicitor. The House will naturally 
ask what particular harm this railway 
will do? I think it is enough to say 
that it will simply destroy the charms 
of the scenery of one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of our country. The line 
will have to be made over a tract of 
undulating ground by means of cuttings 
and embankments, and it will pass 
across two beautiful valleys, which it 
will cross by means of viaducts and 
bridges. It will also destroy many of 
the public footpaths which now exist. 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner: No, no!}] The 
hon. Gentleman need not say ‘‘ No, no!” 
because what I am stating is the fact. 
It will interfere with public footpaths 
leading to the hills from the Lake, 
and will destroy the copses and wood- 
lands. Persons who are now able to 
enjoy the scenery will be deprived of the 
ancient footpaths, by means of which 
they are enabled to climb the hills; and 
the Bill will work all this destruction to 
the beauty of the scenery in order that 
people may be carried to Ambleside for 
6d. less, and a saving of half-an-hour 
of time. The railway will, moreover, 
carry them along a line from which it is 
impossible to see the loveliness of Winder- 
mere. ‘The promoters say it will be pos- 
sible to see Lake Windermere out of 
the railway carriage; but that is some- 
what inconsistent with their other case, 
that it will be impossible to see the rail- 
way from Windermere. The fact is that 
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the railway, though it will afford no con- 
tinuous view of the landscape from its 
line, will be in view from the Lake at so 
many points and in so obtrusively dis- 
agreeable a way as to destroy the pecu- 
liar charms which the scenery now pos- 
sesses. No doubt, I shall be told that 
this is all sentiment. I am quite pre- 
pared to be told that, and do not, in the 
least, regard what is meant to be a sneer. 
If a regard for the beauty of scenery be 
sentiment, then sentiment is a good 
thing. It is a good thing that people 
should value the beauties of their coun- 
try. Itis a good thing that they should 
be able to go somewhere to enjoy 
Nature, and enjoy it in peace and quiet. 
It is desirable that they should have a 
perfect and completo change from the 
surroundings in which they live during 
the rest of their lives. Is it contended 
that the untouched nature of the Lake 
country would be improved by the intro- 
duction of railway engines and steam, 
by the construction of brick viaducts, 
spoil heaps, and straight embankments ? 
Is it desirable that for the sound of 
sheep-bells, murmuring brooks, and 
waterfalls, there should be substituted 
the shriek of the locomotive and the 
clatter of the train? There is already 
plenty of that in Lancashire, and when 
the people of Lancashire want to get 
rid of their own surroundings they go 
to the Lake Country for quiet and en- 
joyment. It would appear that the 
promoters of the Bill want to import the 
scenery of Bolton, Wigan, and Clapham 
Junction into the most delightful retreat 
in England. If this kind of legislation 
is to be carried out there will soon be no 
scrap of country left to show those who 
come after us what England was like 
100 years ago. The fortune of the Lake 
Country is its beauty. It depends upon 
the charms of its scenery for its attrac- 
tion, and its scenery has secured for its 
people exceptional prosperity. Those 
are certainly its worst friends who en- 
deavour to destroy what has hitherto 
constituted itscharm. Itis a very small 
district, and its beauty is beauty in 
miniature. If you destroy that exquisite 
combination of beauties, delicate and 
singularly harmonised beauties, which 
Nature seems to have here laboured con- 
sciously to produce, blending into a per- 
fect whole all the elements of form and 
colour which have power to touch the 
eye and awaken the imagination, you 
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will destroy what never can be replaced, 
and the loss of which will be a loss to 
the whole life and mind of our people. 
I feel the less hesitation in urging this 
so-called sentimental views, because it is 
generally entertained by the masses of 
the people. I should like to add that 
since Notice of opposition was given to 
this Bill I have received abundant evi- 
dence of the existence of this feeling, not 
only from Lancashire and Yorkshire, but 
even from the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Dur- 
ham. The people in those localities feel 
the greatest interest in the preservation 
of this piece of scenery. They want to 
go to the Lake Country ; but they do not 
want to be carried by a railway through 
the Lake country. Many hon.,Members 
who have country houses have parks 
surrounding them. They are glad to 
have a railway made near to the gate of 
their park ; but they have no desire that 
a railway should run through the park 
itself. Now, the people look upon the 
Lake District as their national park, and 
they desire to preserveit. They desirs to 
reach it easily —as they can now do—but 
not to be hurried through it inside a rail- 
way carriage, still less to see it robbed of 
those very beauties which have drawn 
themtoit. Evensupposingthata majority 
of the residents were in favour of making 
this railway, I should maintain that 
the residents are not the only people in 
the Three Kingdoms who have to be 
considered. We might as well say that 
the only people to be considered in de- 
termining what is to be done with, Hyde 
Park are the people who live in the 
Edgware Road and Park Lane. Hyde 
Park is an object of concern to tiie whole 
of the people of London, and the Lake 
District belongs to the whole of Eng- 
land, and especially to the North of 
England. It is the recreation ground 
of the people who go there to enjoy 
their Ea Members of this House 
can afford to take a trip to Norway 
or Switzerland; but many millions of 
their countrymen who cannot afford 
to go to Norway and Switzerland de- 
sire to enjoy the one piece of scenery 
it is possible for them to get at; and you 
would be doing them the worst service 
you could do them if you endeavoured to 
destroy that scenery. Bring them there 
by all means; give them every facility 
to get there; but do not destroy the 
place they go to see. There are per- 
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sons all over the English-speaking world 
who entertain great respect and affection 
for the Lake Country. It has been hal- 
lowed by the genius of some of our 
greatest poets ; and when visitors come 
from the Colonies and America to see the 
Take Country, they do honour there to 
the memory of Wordsworth and other 
illustrious men with whose names the 
Lake Country is associated. they desire 
to see the country such as it was in the 
days when the presence of those men 
made it famous. Are we to show our- 
selves less sensitive to the value of 
natural beauty than the people of Cali- 
fornia, who have set apart their Yosemite 
Valley to be kept sacred from the intru- 
sion of railways? The people of New 
York have, at immense cost, removed 
all the obstacles which prevent a full 
view from being obtained of the Falls 
of Niagara. Are we to fall behind them 
by allowing works to be made which 
will destroy what Nature has bestowed ? 
These are the reasons why I oppose this 
Bill on the second reading. It is, of 
course, as a general rule, a sound prin- 
ciple that a Private Bill should be sent 
to a Committee, and I should not ask 
the House to depart from that rule now 
without good reason. The reason why 
that principle should not be adopted 
in the present case, but the measure 
should be dealt with by the whole 
House, is this—that the people of Eng- 
land, and particularly the people of 
the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire, who have sent up numerous Peti- 
tions against the Bill, would have no 
locus standi before a Private Bill Com- 
mittee. They cannot be heard there ; 
the arguments on which they rely would 
have no place there, and for this reason 
we are obliged to ask the House to reject 
the Bill on the second reading. A Private 
Bill Committee can only consider ques- 
tions of finance and engineering mat- 
ters, and would have no power to go 
into, nor, indeed, much capacity to con- 
sider and decide, the questions which I 
have respectfully endeavoured to put 
before the House as the grounds upon 
which the Bill ought to be rejected. A 
Committee of four Members is no fit 
tribunal to determine the issues which 
this Bill raises, nor could its determina- 
tion of them command acceptance. It 


is a small railway, no doubt—only a 
railway of five miles—which is sought 
to be made; but the principle involved 
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is a very large one, and the interests of 
the people involved are also large inte- 
rests. It is on behalf of the people who 
desire to retain the full enjoyment of this 
piece of scenery that I ask the House to 
reject the Bill. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time on this day 
six months. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): I 
rise for the purpose of seconding the 
Amendment. It seems to me that when 
questions of this kind are submitted 
to the House, the interests of the people, 
which are so largely involved in them, 
should not be excluded from considera- 
tion; yet that would be the case if 
this Bill is read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. I believe 
that those who represent important 
districts in the North of England have 
been strongly pressed to vote against 
this Bill. All the representations which 
have reached me from Lancashire, both 
from the town populations and from the 
inhabitants of the rural parts of Lan- 
cashire, are distinctly and decidedly 
against the Bill. The people who live 
in the crowded towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, immediately around the Lake 
District, look upon that district as their 
great picnicking ground. The Lake is 
as well known to them as Pall Mall is 
to hon. Members here. It is because 
they know it so well, and because it is 
the only part of England where they 
can see Nature without such adornments 
as Rosherville, which appears to be so 
attractive to other minds, that they de- 
sire to preserve it intact. It may be 
said that the complaint we make is one 
of sentiment urged by esthetic people ; 
but what we maintain is that the House 
ought not only to regard the desires of 
a small population in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Windermere, but of 
the great masses of the people of this 
country who daily find the area in which 
Nature can be studied and enjoyed 
shrinking rapidly. When issues of this 
kind are raised it seems to me that a 
different principle from that which is 
generally employed in support of railway 
undertakings is evoked. People who 
are fortunate or unfortunate enough to 
have possessions which contain objects 
of interest to the great mass of their 
countrymen not only have proprietary 
rights, but are trustees for the people. 
They have no right to come to this House 
and ask this House to give them excep- 
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tional advantages in the Bill, which has | Junction, as if it were proposed to make 
for its object an infringement of wider |a Clapham Junction at a wayside sta- 


rights than proprietary rights—namely, 
the general right of the community to | 
enjoy humanizing scenery. The Ame- | 
ricans have recently enclosed a very | 


tion, such as that at Ambleside would 


be. The hon. Gentleman must have 
known that such talk was mere clap- 
trap. Ido not know on whose behalf 


large tract in one of their States. They the hon. Gentleman kas made his speech 
haveengaged topreserve tho Yellowstone | this afternoon. It certainly was not on 
District absolutely intact from railways | behalf of the inhabitants of the district, 
or the other vulgarities of modern life, because he does not seem to have been 
and to preserve it as a great national | in communication with them, or, at all 
park. Wherever a railway is intruded | events, with only a very small portion 
it undoubtedly brings in its wake a, of them; and I do not think that his 
great amount of vulgarity ; and it is the | speech was made on behalf of the great 
wish of those who oppose this Bill to| communities of Lancashire and York- 
preserve, as far as possible, the only/ shire, because, if it had been so, his 
area in England where Nature can be desire ought rather to have been to bring 
seen without modern vulgar embellish- | railway communication to a point which 
ment. 


the Amendment which has been moved 
by the hon. Member opposite. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the | 
Question to add the words “upon this | 
day six months.” —( Hr. Bryce.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): As my name is on the back 
of the Bill, and as I have the honour to 
represent a constituency immediately 
contiguous to the district in which it is 
proposed this railway shall be made, I 
wish to state briefly why I think the 
House ought to allow the second reading 
of the Bill to pass. My complete answer 
to the hon. Member who moved the 
rejection of the Bill, when he asserted 
that there is no industry in the district, 
and that the vast majority of persons | 





For these reasons I beg to second | would be the most suitable for them to 


see the Lake scenery. Instead of that, 
how does the case stand? Under pre- 
sent arangement, ‘‘trippers’’—as we 
call them in Westmoreland—that is to 
say, the excursionists from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, arrive at the Windermere 
Station, where they are landed high and 
dry—dry, I may say, in more senses 
than one. They are landed high up on 
the side of a hill some five miles distant 
from where the best of the scenery begins 
—namely, the head of the Lake. [Cries 
of ‘“*Oh!’’}] Of course, compared with 
Aberdeenshire and Finsbury Circus, the 
Members for which, I believe, are op- 
posing this Bill, all the scenery of West- 
moreland and Cumberland is beautiful ; 
but what I maintain is that the real 
beauty of the Lake scenery does not 
begin until Ambleside is reached. When 
the ‘‘ trippers” are landed at Winder- 
mere Station they have to make their 
way to Ambleside by means of a long 


living in the district have no desire to; and dusty road for a good many miles 
see this railway made, is that yesterday | before they can reach Rydal or Gras- 
1 presented 8 or 10 Petitions from| mere, which are some three or four 
Ambleside itself, and from the neigh- | miles furtheron than Ambleside. Then, 


bouring villages, in favour of the Bill. 
Those who briefed the hon. Gentleman, | 
and who object to this Bill have not been | 
able to secure, as far as I am aware, one | 
single Petition against the Bill from the 
district. Now, I maintain that if the 


inhabitants of a district desire to have | 


again, if they desire to reach the Lake, 
they have to go half-a-mile below the 
station before they can get to the pier 
at Bowness. In fact, they have actually 
to go south before they can pick up a 
steamer to take them from Bowness to 
Ambleside. If the sole question before 





a railway in their midst it behoves those us is whether the scenery is likely to be 
who are opposed to such a scheme / interfered with, that is essentially a 
to make out a very strong case indeed | question for a Committee upstairs, and 
for opposing the line, and I say that the | a Committee alone can decide it. This 
hon. Gentleman has completely failed to | House is altogether incompetent to judge 
make out such acase. The hon. Gentle- ; whether the construction of the proposed 
man talked of the railway destroying the | railway will destroy the scenery or not. 
scenery, and he referred to Clapham/I have been at some pains to consult 
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the plans and look at the photographs 
of the district ; and, as far as my judg- 
ment goes, I think the line has been 
laid out so as to destroy the scenery, as 
the hon. Member calls it, to the least 
possible extent. The hon. Member 
knows perfectly well that the whole 
question can be raised before a Com- 
mittee if he chooses to raise it. Why, 
Sir, what happened in the case of the 
Ennerdale Railway Bills in 1883 and 
1884? The hon. Gentleman objected 
to those Bills on precisely the same 
grounds, and twice he was defeated. 
The House of Commons, acting upon 
the principle that it would not exercise 
its judgment on mere matters of detail, 
eae the second reading of those Bills; 

ut, at the same time, it accepted, and 
perhaps not wrongly, the Instruction 
moved by the hon. Gentleman to the 
Committee to take into consideration 

uestions dealing with the fact whether 
the scenery would be spoilt or not. I 
now invite the House humbly and re- 
spectfully to follow the same course as 
that which it took in 1883 and 1884, 
and to allow the second reading of the 
Bill to be taken. It will then be in the 
ge of the hon. Member or any other 

on. Member to move an Instruction to 
the Committee to take into consideration 
this question of scenery. I, forone, shall 
not object to any such Instruction being 
sent to the Committee. There were one 
or two other matters stated by the hon. 
Gentleman; but I do not think they are 
of sufficient importance to justify me in 
detaining the House upon them. There 
was, however, one point which he made 
which I think shows that he has had 
very little experience of the Rules and 
Regulations of the House of Commons. 
The hon. Member said that the London 
and North-Western Company are op- 
posing the Bill. Of course, they are 
opposing the Bill, because it gives them 
a locus standi to appear before the Com- 
mittee in order to obtain terms as to the 
connection which it will be necessary to 
make with the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway at Windermere. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Howorth), who 
seconded the Amendment, referred to 
the Yellowstone National Park, and gave 
that as an instance of the way in which 
the Americans preserve the land for 
those who desire to use it for holiday 

urposes. Now, the Yellowstone Park 
is a complete fraud ; because it is a park 
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for rich men only, and not for the poor. 
I think I am well within the mark when 
I say that it is 1,000 miles from New 
York. My contention is that if you 
continue the existing railway from Win- 
dermere to Ambleside you will, at all 
events, bring into the district those poor 
inhabitants of Lancashire who desire to 
see the Lake District. You will enable 
them to get nearer to the most beautiful 
parts of the scenery than if you land 
them at Windermere. On these general 
principles, which I have attempted to lay 
before the House, I, therefore, humbly 
trust the House will allow the second 
reading of this Bill to pass. It is a Bill 
which is strongly desired by the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the district. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I, like the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce), am of a somewhat senti- 
mental turn; but I must really protest 
against the false sentimentality con- 
tained in the tone of the observations 
of my hon. Friends. Who are the ob- 
jectors to this Bill? They are senti- 
mentalists, poets, and ssthetes. Who 
are those who are the supporters of the 
Bill? They are the best judges of the 
matter—namely, the inhabitants of the 
district. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) has stated 
that it is desirable to retain portions of 
old English scenery free from the dis- 
figurement of railways, as specimens of 
old England ; but what would he say if 
it were proposed by the inhabitants of 
London to retain portions of Aberdeen, 
without an omnibus, without a railway, 
a tramear, or anything connected with 
modern civilization, in order that it 
might be kept as a specimen of an old 
Scotch town? My hon. Friend seems 
to be under the delusion that the in- 
troduction of a railway must necessarily 
destroy the beauty of the scenery. I am 
sure that my hon. Friend has seen the 
railways in Savoy, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Why, the railroad in itself is a 
beautiful object. I know of nothing 
more pretty than the viaducts, against 
which my hon. Friend protests, when 
we see them either on the Corniche or 
the St. Gothard Railway. My hon. 
Friend stated that persons going into 
the Lake District would object to the 
shrieking of trains. Well, but the trains 
will not shriek. Why should trains 
shriek? There may be steam coming 
from the engine ; but, after all, what is 
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steam? It is only a vapour; and we 
have heard a good deal about the 
beauty of clouds. The railway engine 
will only give out artificial clouds. My 
hon. Friend alluded to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Yosemite Valley, 
and he said that the Americans have 
converted them into national play- 
grounds. But the American people have 
paid forthem. I protest against these 
attacks upon property. Is my hon. 
Friend prepared to pay for the national 
playground he is going to establish for 
the benefit of sentimentalists, poets, and 
zesthetes? If this playground is to be 
reserved free from the disfigurement of 
railways let it be paid for. I sympa- 
thize with the “‘tripper.”” I know very 
well that the ‘‘tripper’”’ who goes for a 
day to the Lake District wants to be de- 
posited in the middle of the district, so 
that he may look about him for a few 
hours, and then go to his home. I was 
once a “tripper” myself, and I went 
down to this district. I was turned loose 
at Windermere, or Bowness, and I 
found great difficulty in getting a car- 
riage to carry me on to Ambleside. I 
forget what I had to pay; but I see from 
the statement put forth by the promoters 
that it costs from 3s. to 5s. to get from 
Kendal to Ambleside. My hon. Friend 
scoffs at the opinions of the inhabitants 
of the district. They are to be entirely 
sacrificed to gentlemen from Aberdeen 
and other places who may probably 
never go there, but who may want to go. 
He says that the people of Ambleside 
will only have to pay a little more for 
their gas if this Bill is rejected. At 
present they have to pay 3s. 6d. more for 
the carriage of their coals. He says 
there is a bobbin factory which feels 
aggrieved; but he adds that it is only 
two miles from the railway. Now, in 
these days of competition it is absolutely 
necessary to bring a railroad as near as 
possible to a manufactory in order to 
enable it to pay. My hon. Friend says 
that the Bill ought not to be referred to 
a Committee upstairs, because in that 
case the people of England cannot 
appear before the Committee. Why 
should the people of England appear 
before any Committee? The “ people 
of England ” isa very vague term, and it 
is generally made use of by an hon. Gen- 
tleman when he merely wants to state 
his own opinions. My hon. Friend 
always says—‘ The people of England 
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are in my favour.” Now, I do not pay 
much attention to this vague imperson- 
ality of the people of England. When 
a district containing—not 2,000 as my 
hon. Friend asserted—but 7,000 persons 
wishes to have a railroad to connect it 
with the rest of England I think it is 
the best judge of what it wants; and 
if you want to make any country a 
playground buy it up. I shall vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, as I shall 
in favour of any Railway Bill which may 
come before this House, because I be- 
lieve that a railroad means civilization, 
and the more we have of them the 
better. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): As an old Cumberland 
Member—lI believe technically the oldest 
Cumberland Member now in this House 
—I desire to say a few words in support 
of the second reading of this Bill. No- 
thing has more surprised me than the re- 
markable speech of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce). I do not hesi- 
tate to say, for my own part, that I agree 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) who has just sat down 
that railways need nct involve any inter- 
ference with the picturesque scenery of a 
country. On the contrary, I believe they 
add to the beauty of the scenery instead 
of detracting from it. I am familiar 
with the railways in Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Italy, and also with the railways 
which now exist in Cumberland itself. 
When the hon. Gentleman talks about 
intruding a system of railways into 
Cumberland, is he aware that there isa 
railway at this moment at the very foot 
of Scawfell by way of Eskdale—one of 
the most beautiful valleys in the whole 
of England. How is it that he did not 
oppose that railway or make a protest 
against it? Is he not also aware that 
there is a railway running along the 
shore of Bassenthwaite Lake and another 
over Shapfells; and does he mean to 
allege in any reasonable moment that 
these railways are an interference with 
the enjoyment of the people? No asser- 
tion of that kind would be received by 
this House. However the sentimental 
idea may be treated, and whatever 
weight it may have with the House, I 
take objection to the hon. Member’s 
speech, on the ground that he told us that 
there was substantially no support to the 
Bill except among the people he enume- 
rated. Ido not know from whence the 
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hon. Member‘ got his information. | Society” with whom the hon. Member 
On the West Coast of Cumberland there |is connected, and I believe other hon. 
is a large mining population, and that |Members, probably on both sides of the 
population, almost to a man, is in favour | House, should allow such false and mis- 
of this project. Within the last few | leading statements to be put forth. It 
days I have received a considerable is nothing of the sort. The Ennerdale 
number of letters, not only from my own | Scheme passed a second reading on two 
constituencyin North-West Cumberland, | occasions ; and, as I have told the House, 
but also from South-West Cumberland, | the Bill was rejected by a Select Com- 
asking me to give all the support I can | mittee for other reasons. The hon. 
to this Bill. At this moment this district, |Member flatters the working man, and, 
which the hon. Gentleman is so desirous | when it suits him, upholds the great 
of preserving, is absolutely inaccessible to | necessity that he should have the op- 
the working population of West Cumber- | portunity of rational enjoyment. Now, 
land. If they desire to visit Ambleside, |it is on that very ground that I 
they have to take the railway which goes | support this Bill. The working man in 
to the foot of Scawfell, and from thence | this part of the country has the British 
they have a weary walk of |4 milesin or- | Museum, the Tower of London, and the 
der to reach the head of Windermere. If | Brompton Boilers, as the South Kensing- 
this railway is authorized they ought to | ton Museum is properly called ; but in the 
be able on great holidays to reach Am- } Lake District there are no exhibitions of 
bleside in three hours, with ample time | the kind. I have not the slightest doubt 
to enjoy the scenery and return to their | that it is very disagreeable to some hon. 
homes the same day. There is another! Members on the other side of the House 
point to which I think it absolutely| that we should endeavour to do some- 
necessary that I should call the attention | thing to assist the working man. I see 
of the House—namely, the issue of a| sitting on the Front Opposition Bench 
document called ‘‘ Reasons against the|the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
second reading of the Bill by the Com- | Committees(Mr. Courtney). Before the 
mons Preservation Society.” I must| House consents to reject this Bill, I 
say that in so short a space I have never | think it is desirable that the hon. Gentle- 
seen reasons put forth so absolutely| man should rise in his place and give 
destitute of foundation. Itis surprising | the House the full benefit of his advice. 
to me that the hon. Member for Aberdeen | At this stage I shall certainly give my 
should have identified himself with the | strenuous support to the second reading 
Society which has put forward such a| of the Bill. 

series of false accusationsasarecontained| Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
in this document against the Bill. I)| (Lanark, N.W.): I ask the indulgence 
will not go through the first three | of the House for three or four minutes 
or four reasons, because they have | by that clock while I explain my reasons 
already been dealt with by my hon. for opposing this Bill. The whirligig of 
Friend the Member for Mid Cumber- | time has brought with it its revenge in 
land (Mr. J. W. Lowther); but the last | giving me the position of answering the 
of them, and perhaps the most important, | senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
because it bears materially upon this case, | Labouchere). I oppose this Bill upon 
states, among other things, that *‘ Parlia- | that principle which animates us both, 
ment has hitherto steadily refused to per- | and which animates many other Mem- 
mit any railway to traverse this district | bers of this honourable House, although 
and the four railway schemes have been it rarely extends its influence to the occu- 
successively rejected.”’ Now, the truth is | pants of the Treasury Bench—the true 
that the Ennerdale Bill was twice sent to | democratic principle—that is to say, I 
a Select Committee, and not rejected upon | prefer the interests of the greater num- 
any picturesque or sentimental ideas, nor | ber of the inhabitants of the country to 
because it interfered with the enjoyment | those of the lesser. That is a principle 
of the public. The Ennerdale Bill was upon which the whole of this House— 
rejected, not by the House, but by a Conservative as well as Liberal—is sup- 
Committee, because the financial pro- posed to act, although I must confess 
posals it contained did not meet with the | that it occasionally nods. I wish to put 
acceptance of the Committee. Therefore, | before the House three reasons why the 
I say it is perfectly monstrous that} Bill ought to be rejected. Firstly, it 
this so-called ‘‘Commons Preservation '‘ ought to be rejected on utilitarian prin- 
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ciples. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton has proved to demonstration, in 
his own paper, that the railway which 
it is proposed to construct cannot be a 
commercial success. Why, then, should 
we run a railroad into a district where it 
is not wanted? Noone presumes to say 
that a railroad is beautiful in itself, or 
desirable except for the advantage of the 
public, although I know there are those 
who would be prepared to run a rail- 
road through Westminster Abbey in 
order to get a more ready access to this 
Chamber. Taking the artistic view, I 
think I speak the mind of every artist, 
of every true Democrat, of every Con- 
servative, in the proper meaning of the 
word, and of every Eaglishman who 
loves his country, when I ask all sides 
in the House to join in protesting against 
and rejecting this most unnecessary Bill. 
I know that the opponents of the Bill 
have been termed artists, poets, senti- 
mentalists, eesthetes, and selfish people. 
I am not going to stand up and argue 
that a mountain may not be improved 
by the presence of man and of that of 
woman sometimes; but I protest against 
robbing the poor of the nation of one of 
their playgrounds. The time has gone 
by when, by the permission of the House, 
and through the agency of some of those 
processes facetiously called ‘‘law,” most 
of the commons has been stolen from 
that great goose—the British public. 
I know, Sir, that it is of no use to urge 
the example of the Yellowstone Park ; 
and, therefore, I shall not proceed todo so. 
It seems to me that, like the Yellowstone 
Park, this Ambleside district might be 
most advantageously bought by the 
nation, and preserved for the people of 
our great towns as a Democratic play- 
ground. In this country the rich have 
their enclosed parks, in which the noble 
owner can walk or commune with his 
gamekeeper beneath the shadow of 
the neat white-painted board—*‘‘ No 
Trespassers;”’ but his poorer neigh- 
bour can only ramble about his well- 
flavoured open slum, and saunter be- 
tween that and the public-house, where 
refreshment is provided both for his 
body and soul—for I am even prepared 
to advance that the poor have souls. I 
will not ask the House to accompany me 
very far in a flight of fancy; but I would 
ask hon. Members to imagine Ambleside 
when all the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious commerce shall have descended 
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upon it, when refreshment rooms and 
shilling teas prevail, and when lads and 
lasses no longer go a-courting—I do not 
mention the circumstance as any reflec- 
tion upon the morality of the district, 
which I believe stands high, and will 
compare favourably with that of any 
other parts of the Kingdom in which 
the people are equally as well fed, and 
enjoy the privileges of an Established 
Church—when lads and lasses no longer 
go a-courting amongst the groves to the 
song of the nightingale, but stagger 
amidst gasometers and scoria, and listen 
to the dulcet tones of the steam whistle. 
In conclusion, I would venture to ask the 
House, irrespective of Party, to show 
that small portion of humanity outside 
its walls that they have some sympathy 
with legislation of a popular character. 
For these reasons I oppose the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale): I support the Bill on behalf of 
the constituents whom I have the 
honour to represent, who desire to ob- 
tain access to this most beautiful dis- 
trict, andjwho have presented Petitions in 
favour of the measure. They object to 
have the beautiful scenery of the Lake 
District shut out from the great body of 
people; and I would remind the hon. 
Gentleman who has moved the rejection of 
the Bill that some of the support which 
is given to the second reading is based 
upon a desire to get rid of the flooding of 
people which now takes place at Winder- 
mere alone, in order to carry them a little 
further on, and afford them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing those beauties of Nature 
which have been so graphically de- 
scribed by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Bryce). Well, Sir, are the 
sentimentalists, who desire to shut up 
our fells and valleys, and confine them 
only to the people who inhabit them, to 
prevent the manufacturing population 
from visiting them? Do they wish to 
set a seal on it, and allow no one to get 
out of it; and do they desire to build up 
a kind of Chinese wall, which is to pre- 
vent access from either side? We invite 
the whole population of the United King- 
dom to enter the district. We have no 
selfish motives, even against the esthetic 
cause they may have at heart. If this 
railroad is not made, is the district to be 
converted into a happy hunting ground 
for the spirits of the poets, zesthetes, and 
sentimentalists who take such deep in- 
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terest in its reservation and seclusion ? 
The objectionstothe Bill seem to emanate 
entirely from those who have no present 
business in the district; while the in- 
habitants who live in the murky cities 
bordering on the proposed line wish to 
have an opportunity of getting to Amble- 
side, but do not at present possess the 
necessary facilities. I feel that I should 
fail in the duty I owe to my constituents 
if I did not give my support to this Bill. 
Living, as I do, in the midst of this 
scenery, [am prepared to say that the 
construction of this railway will in no 
sense injure the beauty of the Lake 
Country ; and probably I know the 
locality as intimately as any man who 
has ever visited it. More than that, the 
fear I have is that if you do not sanction 
this railway, you will have the still more 
objectionable tramways laid down in its 
place; for the means of communication 
we must have, and if the House of Com- 
mons refuses to give us a railroad we 
must obtain what we desire by some 
other means. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : The question before the House 
has been so fully discussed, that I will 
promise not to detain hon. Members 
long. I ozly rise for the purpose of 
answering the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), who 
has, in strong terms, denounced a Circular 
issued in opposition to this Bill by the 
Commons Preservation Society, of which 
I have the honour to be Chairman. I 
am fully prepared to maintain substan- 
tially the accuracy of every word con- 
tained in that Circular, although the 
right hon. Gentleman only cited one of 
the various reasons which the Society 
give for objecting to the Bill. The 
statement to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman specifically objects is that the 
Society has, on four occasions, success- 
fully prevented railroads from invading 
the Lake District. That statement is 
perfectly true. On every occasion their 
opposition has been attended with suc- 
cess. Whether in every case the pro- 
posal was rejected on the ground of 
sentiment or from some other cause I 
am not able to say; but our opposition 
was in every case successful, and we 
prevented the railroad proposed from 
entering the district. I should be very 
sorry to enter into a cuntroversy with 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
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Labouchere) as to what is true or false 
in sentiment. On numerous occasions 
an appeal of this kind has been fought 
in the interests of the public against 
private interests, and always with suc- 
cess. If the matter were a private mat- 
ter, dealing only with private rights and 
interests, I should not have interposed 
to prevent the Bill going to a Committee; 
but my experience of Select Committees 
is that they do not sufficiently regard 
the interests of the public, and that it is 
only in this House that the interests of 
the public are properly maintained. It 
is on that principle that I have, over and 
over again, dealt with matters of this 
kind, and shall do so again whenever 
they come before us. The hon. Member 
for: Penrith (Mr. Lowther) has put 
the case very fairly before the House; 
but his case is that the railway will be a 
benefit to tourists. Now, would it be 
better for the tourists to have this rail- 
way, or to be without it? Surely, if we 
are to enter into the consideration of 
what is for the benefit of tourists, we 
ought to take a broader view when the 
interests of tourists are likely, by the 
construction of a railway, to encroach 
upon the general interests of the com- 
munity. That is really the question be- 
fore the House; and I hope the House 
will decide, as upon former occasions, 
by rejecting the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 189; Noes 
177: Majority 12.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 0-—— 
BURMAH (UPPER)—THE MILITARY 
EXPEDITION. 

Mr. RICHARD (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he can state how many men 
have been engaged in the invasion and 
conquest of Upper Burmah, how many 
of them have been killed or have died 
of disease, how many Burmese have 
been slaughtered, and what amount of 
money has been hitherto spent on that 
enterprize ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The number of men engaged in the in- 
vasion and conquest of Upper Burmah 
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up to December 31, 1885, was 9,546. 
Of these, nine were killed in action, one 
died of wounds received, 78 of disease. 
Twenty lakhs of rupees were spent on 
the enterprize. In the operations for 
the suppression of brigandage and 
establishment of order that have taken 
place subsequent to the invasion and 
conquest, up to December 31, 1886, 
there have been engaged 31,571 men. 
Of these, 100 have been killed in action, 
31 have died of wounds received, and 
967 have died of disease. The mortality 
has been much aggravated by occasional 
outbreaks of cholera. The cost of these 
subsequent operations has been 1214 
lakhs. It is impossible to ascertain the 
number cf Burmese villagers who have 
been slaughtered by dacoits, or the 
number of the latter who have been 
killed in resisting the British Forces. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
SLIGO COUNTY. 


Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is a fact that the Chief Land Commis- 
sioners have not visited County Sligo 
for more than a year, for the purpose of 
hearing appeals, and when they intend 
to do so? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
It is true that the Chief Commission 
has not visited Sligo for some time; but 
I am informed by the Secretary to the 
Commission that they expect to visit 
that town again next May. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE 
YEAR—THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Cotonet LAURIE (Bath) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Volunteer Force will be afforded an 
opportunity of taking part in any mili- 
tary review or other celebration in 
honour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannopre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No decision has yet been arrived at as 
to the holding of a special review in 
honour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. Ifa 
review takes place, the desire of the 
Volunteer Force to be represented at it 
will certainly not be lost sight of; andif 
a similar desire is expressed on behalf 
of the Yeomanry it will also be borne 
in mind. 
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INCOME TAX—THE MARRIED WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT. 

Captain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, notwithstanding that, 
since the coming into operation of ‘‘ The 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882,” 
a husband has no legal control over his 
wife’s income, yet he is compelled to pay 
Income Tax on the joint incomes of him- 
self and his wife, when together they 
exceed £150, although the separate in- 
come of each may be under £150? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
where the joint incomes of husband and 
wife came to over £150 they were taxed, 
the income being treated as the joint 
income of a family, and not as that of 
two separate persons lodging together 
in the same house. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member would find that if the hus- 
band and wife were to be treated sepa- 
rately, the wife, in the case of the death 
of her husband, would have to pay 
Legacy and Succession Duty as a 
stranger, so that they would gain little 
by being treated as separate persons. 


EGYPT—WAR DECORATIONS TO THE 
ENGLISH TROOPS. 

GeneraL Str WILLIAM CROSS- 
MAN (Portsmouth) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether His High- 
ness the Khedive of Egypt, whose troops 
received the English War medal for 
service in the Nile Expedition, has been 
invited to confer on the English troops 
similarly engaged the bronze star con- 
ferred by him on the English troops en- 
gaged in 1884 in the Eastern Soudan? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Government has 
not invited the Khedive to confer the 
bronze star on the troops engaged in the 
Nile Expedition. It is not the practice 
of Her Majesty’s Government to invite 
the bestowal of decorations by Foreign 
Potentates on British troops. In the 
former case the bronze star was con- 
ferred by His Highness on his own ini- 
tiative. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS—RATI- 
DRUM UNION. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that | 


a labourer named Waters, living in 
Newtown Mount Kennedy, County Wick- 
low, whose house was certified by the 
sanitary officer as unfit for human habi- 
tation, applied to the Board of Guar- 
dians, Rathdrum Union, for a cottage 
under the Act; whether his application 
was granted and a cottage built for him 
amongst others; and, whether the cot- 
tage intended in the first instance for 
Waters was assigned to an employé of 
one of the Guardians ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The Local Government Board have sub- 
mitted a Report from the Clerk of the 
Union from which it appears that the 
statement in the first paragraph of the 
Question is correct. But cottages were 
built to supply the wants of the locality, 
and no cottage was intended expressly 
for any individual. A person employed 
by one of the Guardians was preferred to 
Waters as a tenant, because he was 
living in lodgings. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no power to interfere 
with the discretion of the Guardians in 
the matter. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND) — GREYSTONES, COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) : 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to a memorial submitted 
on behalf of the people of Greystones, 
County Wicklow, relative to the harbour 
works at that place, Whether the Trea- 
sury will sanction the expenditure of 
£1,000, at present in the hands of the 
Board of Works in connection with 
Greystones, in excavating a small dock, 
as recommended in the Memorial, to 
give employment to the fishermen who 
are prevented from following their 
calling regularly owing to the present 
condition of the harbour ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Board of Public 
Works have not £1,000 to spare from 
the amount sanctioned for the harbour 
at Greystones, as they have in this and 
all similar cases to meet the charge for a 
clerk of the works and other incidental 
expenses from the difference between the 
amount of the contract and the total 
amount sanctioned for the execution of 
the works. They hope, however, in this 
particular case to be enabled to excavate 
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the small dock recommended by the 
Memorialists, and have made arrange- 
ments for giving effect to the recommen- 
dation, as far as is possible, with the 
funds available. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE—INSPECTION 
OF IRISH RECORDS. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether there is 
any objection, and, ifso, what, to the 
inspection by proper persons of the Irish 
records now in the Public Record Office 
of date subsequent to 1769; to what 
date may such records be inspected ; 
and, whether there are any written or 
other Rules, and, if so, what, regulating 
such inspection ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): It has 
been held by successive Secretaries of 
State of both Parties that the inspection 
of certain Irish Papers now in the Record 
Office would be detrimental to the pub- 
lic interests. It is purely a matter for 
the discretion of the Secretary of State 
waether he shall allow access to these 
records. He is not guided by any writ- 
ten Rules; but solely by what he con- 
siders his duty as trustee of confidential 
documents which have been committed 
to his charge. The inspection of these 
records is open to the public up to 1772. 


POST OFFICE—INVESTMENTS IN GO- 
VERNMENT SECURITIES OF SMALL 
SUMS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that by means of the system of selling, 
through the Post Office, Government 
Securities in sums of £10 at a time and 
upwards, more than £2,500,000 of such 
Government Securities is now held by 
about 30,000 persons; and, whether he 
is willing to extend the system by re- 
ducing the £10 minimum investment, so 
as to bring this mode of investment 
in the National Securities more within 
the reach of the working classes, as is the 
case in France with the French Rentes ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
question of fixing a minimum amount 
for investment in Government Securities 
through the medium of the Post Office 
Savings Bank was very carefully con- 
sidered in 1880, when the Savings Bank 
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Act of that year was passed, and the 


minimum is fixed by the Act. It was 
thought that the Savings Bank itself 
afforded ample facility for the deposit 
and safe keeping of sums under £10, 
and that for less than that amount it 
would not be worth while for an in- 
dividual to incur the expense of com- 
mission chargeable on the purchase and 
sale of a portion of so small an amount. 
The interest on a Savings Bank deposit 


is 2 per cent; while the interest on a} 


Stock investment at the present time 
barely reaches 3 percent. ‘Therefore, 
on a sum of, say, £9, the Savings Bank 
would give 4s. 6d.; and, taking the 
Government Stock at 3 per cent, the in- 
terest would be 5s. 5d., while the com- 
mission would be 9d. Judging by the 
average amount of each investment, 
which is about £50, there does not 
appear to be any demand on the part of 
the public for a reduction of the mini- 
mum; but I shall be glad to consider 
any representations on the subject. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
ARMY MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance, Whether the balances shown 
in the Army Manufacturing Accounts 
are any better than paper balances; 
and, whether these paper balances are 
ever checked against actual balances by 
any auditor or stock-taker, independent 
of the War Office itself? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortncore) (Exeter) : The balances 
shown in the Army Manufacturing Ac- 
counts are actual balances, and represent 
Government property actually held by 
the several Departments. Stock is 
frequently taken, independently of the 
Departments concerned, by the ac- 
countant and auditor who represent the 
War Office. There is no audit what- 
ever applied to the accounts and ba- 
lances in question by any other Depart- 
ment than the War Office; but the 
question of introducing an audit alto- 
gether independent of the War Office is 
now under consideration. 


POST OFFICE — DISTRIBUTION OF 
TRADE SAMPLES THROUGH THE 
BELGIAN PUST OFFICE. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 

E.) asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 

ther he is aware that, owing to exist- 
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ing rates of postage, a manufae- 
ro in the North of England dis- 
tributes his trade samples throughout 
the United Kingdom by means of the 
Belgian Post Office, effecting thereby a 
considerable saving; and, whether this 
does not represent a loss of income to 
the Post Office Authorities here ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 


; subject to which the hon. Member 


refers has already been brought before 
me, and is now under my consideration. 
Iam, at the present moment, actively 
engaged in endeavouring to ascertain 
upon what system a satisfactory Pattern 
Post can be established without injury 
to the Revenue, and without affording 
opportunities for fraud. 


COMMISSIONERS OF ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—ABATEMENT 
_ OF RENTS. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether a quorum attended 
the meeting of Commissioners of En- 
dowed Schools, Ireland, on 18th Janu- 
ary, 1887; whether J. J. Berrison, the 
land agent, was in attendance; whether 
any of the Commissioners who wrote 
advising an increased abatement of rent 
to tenants were present; whether the 
Board has repeatedly refused the ad- 
mission of any deputation from the 
Cavan tenantry ; and, whether the 
Commissioners will now reconsider the 
matter, and receive a deputation from 
the tenants at their next meeting ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.) : 
No reply has yet been received from the 
Commissioners, whose stated meeting, 
it is understood, will be held to-day. 


CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, DUN- 
DRUM—CASE OF LAMBE. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a case reported in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of the 12th instant, in 
which it is stated that a man named 
Lambe, recently an inmate of the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum— 

“Was punished by administering to him a 
cold plunge bath, and by solitary confinement ;’’ 
whether he is aware that punishment by 
ducking in a cold bath is frequently 
resorted to in the Criminal Asylum; 
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and, whether he will put a stop to this 
practice ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnaret Hicxs-Beacu (Bristol, W.) : 
The newspaper paragraph referred to 
mentions that an action arising out of 
this case is pending, and will be heard 
at the approaching Quarter Sessions at 
Kilmainham. This being so, it would 
be obviously improper to enter into any 
discussion of its merits. But I under- 
stand that this punishment, under careful 
regulations, has been sanctioned in the 
Asylum since its opening. 


POST OFFICE—MONEY ORDER OFFICE 
REMITTANCES FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 

bury) asked the Postmaster General, If 

he could state to the House the amount 
of money received by friends, relatives, 

&c., in England from Australia last 

year through the Money Order Office ; 

and, the number of remitters ? 

Mr. O’HEA asked, Whether the Post- 
master General was not aware that the 
postal rate of letters to Australia under 
half an ounce was 6d., and that this 
was a prohibitive rate to the poorer 
classes ? 

Tar POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the hon. Member (Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton), I have to state that the 
value of the money orders issued on the 
United Kingdom in Australia in the 
year 1885-6, which is the last year in 
respect of which the Returns are com- 
pleted, was £346,645, as will be seen at 
page 52 of the last Annual Report of 
the Post Office; and the number of 
orders was about 100,000. The number 
of remitters could not be ascertained 
without an examination of each order, 
involving much labour and expense. The 
Returns for the current year cannot be 
made up until the receipt of the accounts 
from Australia up to the 31st of March 
next. I am fully aware of the import- 
ance of the subject referred to in the 
second Question. I believe that it is to 
be brought before the House in another 
form. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1885—PAYMENT OF OFFICIALS. 

Mr. SHEIL (Meath, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he proposes to re- 
new the grant for the remuneration of 
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Union Officers for their services under 
the Representation of the People Act? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
As the Irish Government are advised, 
this is a proposal which could not be 
carried out without legislation. It is 
one which concerns the whole Kingdom 
rather than Ireland exclusively ; and it 
is a question more for the Treasury than 
the Irish Executive whether they would 
sanction the introduction of a Bill for 
the purpose of legalizing the proposed 
payment. 


INSPECTION OF IRISH FISHERIES— 
COLLECTION OF STATISTICS. 
Mr. J. A. BLAKE (Carlow) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps have been 
taken by the Inspectors of Irish Fish- 
eries for the collection of statistics of 
the quantity of fish landed in Ireland, 
for which a sum of £350 was voted by 
Parliament last Session, and if the next 
Report of the Inspectors will contain 
such statistics; and, how soon that Re- 
port, which is directed by Act of Parlia- 
ment to be laid upon the Table of the 
House three weeks after the commence- 
ment of the Session, will be presented ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.) : 
This Question was referred to the In- 
spectors of Fisheries for report im- 
mediately when it appeared on the 
Notice Paper (two days ago); but, as 
they are absent from Dublin on duty, 
there has not been time for a reply to 
come to hand. The same observation 
applies to the Question which stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for North 
Tipperary (Mr. P. J. O’Brien). 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, Whether the precept addressed to 
Sheriffs for the summoning of jurors in 
Ireland specifies the number of jurors 
to be summoned; whether, if not, the 
number of jurors to be placed on any 
panel is entirely in the discretion of the 
Sheriff; and, whether, if the precept 
does specify the number, there was any 
change in the form of the precept ad- 
dressed to the High Sheriff of the 
County of Dublin at the present Com- 
mission? 
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Tzz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In answer to this Question, I 
have to say that the precept does not 
specify the number of jurors to be sum- 
moned, and the matter is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Sheriff. I am informed 
there has been no change in the form 
of the precept addressed to the High 
Sheriff of the County of Dublin at the 
present Commission. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AVER- 
AGE COST OF PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can state what 
the average cost of prosecutions at As- 
sizes and Commissions in Ireland is ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
Table 25 of the Judicial and Criminal 
Statistics, laid on the Table last year, 
and the corresponding tables for pre- 
vious years, contain the fullest informa- 
tion that the Government can obtain on 
the subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — COST OF PROSECUTIONS 
AT WINTER ASSIZES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he can state the average 
relative cost of prosecutions at Winter 
Assizes in England, as compared with 
prosecutions at the other Assizes ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I regret 
to say that I am unable to give the hon. 
Member the information he asks for. I 
am informed by the Examiner of Crimi- 
nal Law Accounts that the compilation 
of such a Return would entail much 
labour, and occupy a considerable time, 
and he cannot undertake it without 
great inconvenience to his existing 
staff. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—SUB- 
INSPECTOR MILLING, CORK COUNTY. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, in December last, Sub-Inspec- 
tor Milling, of Cork, was charged at the 
Cork Police Court with a serious assault 
on Dr. Tanner, M.P.; whether it was 
proved against him that he had ordered 
his men to disperse a legal and orderly 
meeting of the citizens of Cork, under 
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circumstances of great brutality; whe- 
ther the magistrates returned Mr. Mil- 
ling for trial; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have since refused to prosecute the 
accused; and, if so, on what grounds? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Sub-Inspector Milling was 
charged with an assault on Dr. Tanner, 
M.P., in December last. The case will 
be submitted to me in the usual way, 
for direction as to what further steps 
shall be taken in the matter, which is 
still pending. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Do I un- 
derstand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say the case has not yet 
been submitted ? 

Mr. HOLMES: No, Sir; it has not 
been submitted for my direction as to 
prosecution. 


ADMIRALTY—DEFECTIVE WEAPONS— 
CUTLASSES AND SWORD BAYONRTS. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

First Lord of the Admiralty, If he can 
state how many vessels and what number 
of men of Her Majesty’s Navy are armed 
with weapons of the same description 
as those of which complaints have been 
received from H.M.S. Jndus; and, whe- 
ther any, and which, of such vessels are 
engaged on active service ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
pattern of the cutlasses with which the 
men in Her Majesty’s Navy are armed 
is uniform throughout the Service; but 
there would appear to be a considerable 
difference in the quality and temper of 
the material which, from time to time, 
has been used in their manufacture. 
The Committee recently appointed, and 
now sitting, will aecertain how far this 
contention is true; and, if true, what is 
the cause of it. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT—SITTINGS 
IN COUNTY LOUTH. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that there has 
been no sitting of the Land Court in 
County Louth since May, 1886; and, if 
so, will he consider the necessity for a 
Session being held in Dundalk at an 
early date to dispose of a number of 
pressing cases in that neighbourhood, 
many of which were listed last year ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuazt Hicks-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): 
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The Land Commissioners report that the 
last sitting of a Sub-Commission in 
Louth was at the date named, and that 
the next will probably be in May. Of 
the cases pending in the county the 
majority are of recent date. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — 
ALLEGED “POLICE OUTRAGE AT 
HOSPITAL, COUNTY LIMERICK.” 
Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 

has been directed to the following re- 

oe in The Cork Herald of last Saturday, 
eaded— 

** Police outrage at Hospital, County Lime- 
rick. A man was arrested for being drunk, was 
dragged intoa public house. Mrs. M‘Carthy, 
its owner, being violently expelled, the police 
began to ill-treat the prisoner, when two young 
girls screamed, and said they would not see the 
man killed in their house ; ”’ 
if the police removed the man to the 
barrack, no resistance being offered by 
the people; and if the entire force, in- 
cluding the man on guard, went through 
the town with loaded rifles threatening 
to shoot every person they met, actually 
striking and seriously wounding many 
inoffensive people; if one of the police 
went into the house of Dr. Gubbins, a 
county magistrate, and threatened to 
shoot his servant, actually presenting 
his rifle at her; if the police acted 
without orders, the sergeant being ab- 
sent; and if it be true that they were 
all under the influence of drink, and 
that a number of cartridges were found 
in the streets in the morning; if those 
are the same policemen who recently 
batoned the Kilteely fife and drum 
band at the instance of District In- 
spector Greene; and, will the Govern- 
ment order an immediate inquiry into 
their conduct ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
The newspaper paragraph quoted in 
the Question gives a very inaccurate 
report of what occurred. I am informed 
that a constable off duty was savagely 
assaulted by a man against whom he 
had given evidence some time ago. He 
was nearly strangled, and while insen- 
sible on the ground was rescued by two 
police, who arrested the man who had 
assaulted him. They took refuge ina 
public house, with their prisoner, from 
a mob which had collected, and con- 
veyed him as soon as possible to the 
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barrack. Mrs. M‘Carthy was not ex- 
pelled from her house. The police en- 
tirely deny the statements in the second, 
third, and fourth paragraphs of the 
Question. Charges of assault have been 
made against the police, and are now 
being investigated at Petty Sessions. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ACHILL PETTY SESSIONS — CONVIC- 
TION OF POLICEMEN. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether three convictions have 
been recorded within the last month at 
Achill Petty Sessions against policemen, 
one being a wanton assault committed 
by Sub-constable Conalty on a boatman 
named John Patten for refusing to 
bring him illicit whiskey (poteen) ; and, 
whether information has reached him 
that many of the Coastguards in the 
Island of Achill are inthe habit of pro- 
euring illicit whiskey, through Neil 
Gallagher Dagort and others, and en- 
couraging into the Island the importa- 
tion of illicit whiskey, to the detriment 
and demoralization of the inhabitants ; 
and, if so, willthe Government grant an 
inquiry into the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuatt Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): 
I am informed that three convictions for 
assault were recorded against a police- 
man named Conalty at Achill Petty Ses- 
sions. In one case the person assaulted 
was a man named John Patten, who 
had been arrested for drunkenness. 
There was nothing during the hearing 
of the case to show that the assault was 
caused by Patten’s refusing to bring the 
constable illicit spirits. The constable 
has been removed from Achill. It is 
not a fact, so far as is known, that the 
Coastguard procure the importation of 
whiskey into the Island. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—THE BANTRY 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a respectable far- 
mer named James O’Mahoney has been 
refused a licence to carry firearms by 
Mr. Warburton, R.M., Bantry; and, 
whether Mr. Warburton, when applied 
to by farmers in the Bantry District for 
licences to carry firearms, usually de- 
mands a certificate from two local magis- 
trates ; and, if so, will Mr. Warburton 
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be informed that the Law requiring such 
a certificate has been repealed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaret Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) : 
The Licensing Officer, in the exercise of 
the discretion vested in him by law, re- 
fused to grant an arms licence to James 
O‘Mahoney because he failed to pro- 
duce satisfactory +e _ he was a 

roper person to be entitled to ca 
cae. Mr. Warburton is of anne 
acquainted with the alteration in the 
law. 


POLICE PROTECTION—HEGARTY. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a smith named 
Hegarty, residing at Dunmanus, County 
Cork, is under police protection; whether 
Hegarty has been paid for the convey- 
ance of the police escort who travel on 
his (Hegarty’s) car ; if Hegarty some- 
times travels without an escort; and, if 
the escort has been a source of revenue 
to Hegarty, will it be continued? 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beaca) (Bristol, W.) : 
Hegarty receives police protection, which 
it is considered he requires. He is un- 
popular in consequence of his having 
supplied cars to police, and because he 
works for boycotted persons and for the 
Cork Defence Union. He was on a few 
occasions paid for the use of his car 
when no other was available, but this 
has been stopped for some time past. 
He sometimes goes short distances with- 
out an escort. 

Mr. GILHOOLY asked if Hegarty 
would continue to be paid if his car 
were used by the police escort. 

Sire MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I have stated that it has been stopped 
for some time past. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
EFFECTS OF SUSPENSION. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8S.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can inform the House, or lay Returns 
upon the Table, showing the effects 
which have followed from the lapse of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts in the 

arrison towns ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Some Returns on this subject of the sus- 
pension of these Acts were presented to 
this House in August, 1885. No other 
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Returns have since been compiled, ex- 
cept the ordinary information contained 
in the Annual Reports of the Army 
Medical Department. But if my hon. 
Friend likes to move for a Return on 
the subject [ shall offer no objection. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—CHALLENGES IN 
CRIMINAL CASES—THE QUEEN -v. 
DILLON. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) asked Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, If he can inform the House 
how many jurors have been directed to 
‘*stand by” by the Crown, and have 
been challenged by by the traversers. 
in the trial ‘‘Queen v. Dillon and 
others ’’ now proceeding in Dublin ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member will see 
from the newspapers what has been 
done in this case. Twenty-eight jurors 
were ordered to ‘‘ stand by,” six were 
peremptorily challenged, and several 
others were challenged ‘‘for cause,” 
which was disallowed by triers under 
the direction of the Judge. 


INLAND REVENUE—INHABITED 
HOUSE DUTY—LODGING HOUSES. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Why lodging houses are 
charged for Inhabited House Duty at 
the rate of 9d., whilst farm houses, 
public houses, shops, and other places 
of business are only charged at the rate 
of 6d.; and, whether he will take any 
steps to remove this anomaly ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that the 
exemptions from taxation created in- 
numerable anomalies, and led up to 
such questions as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber. There seemed to him to be a vital 
distinction between places of business, 
properly so-called, and lodging houses, 
which were exclusively used as dwel- 
lings, and were distinctly ‘inhabited 
houses.”” He was afraid that if the con- 
cession asked for were given it would 
open a wide door to evasion of the duty, 
to fraud, and to a still further weight of 
taxation which it was already very diffi- 
cult to collect without considerable in- 
convenience. 
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ARMY—ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN, 
INSANITARY CONDITION. 


Cotove. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in view of the insanitary 
condition of the Royal Barracks, in 
Dublin, which has occasioned several 
instances of typhoid fever among the 
troops stationed there, chiefly among 
the officers—one or two cases being 
attended with fatal results—any steps 
are being taken, or will be taken, to 
render these barracks safe to inhabit in 
the future; and, whether the troops will 
be moved to more healthy quarters and 
the barracks condemned ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
THs ORDNANCE (Mr. Nortucore) 
(Exeter) (who replied) said: All pre- 
cautions which can be taken to insure 
good ventilation and drainage in the 
Royal Barracks in Dublin are thoroughly 
attended to, and money is provided in 
next year’s Estimates for this purpose. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the 
barracks are too crowded, and that the 
site is disadvantageous in a hygienic 
point of view. —_ from military 
reasons it is improbable that the site 
can be abandoned, it is in contemplation 
to erect barracks in a more healthy 
situation, which will enable the number 
of men in the Royal Barracks to be 
materially reduced, and allow of the 
ventilation being improved by the de- 
molition of some of the buildings which 
now crowd the area. 


CORNISH AND DEVON MINES— 
INSANITARY CONDITION. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- | ji¢ 


ome) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in 
preparing the Mining Bill which he is 
about to introduce, he will take into 
especial consideration the insanitary 
condition of the mines of Cornwall and 
Devon, which, according to Mr. Freche- 
ville’s latest Report, causes the death 
rate among the Cornish miners to be 
more than double that of the miners of 
the coal-fields; and, whether he will 
consider the desirability of appointing 
one assistant Inspector from the class 
of the working miners to assist Mr. 
Frecheville in his increasingly arduous 
duties ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
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not propose in the Mines Bill, which I 
am about to introduce, in any way to 
alter the law as to metalliferous mines. 
I am aware of the high rate of mortality 
among Cornish miners, due chiefly to 
difficulties of ventilation arising from 
the irregular and tortuous character of 
the workings, and to the unhealthy 
conditions of the silicious and metallic 
strata, which would not be removable 
by an increase of inspection. I have 
been informed, however, on high autho- 
rity that the ventilation of these mines 
is improving, and that steps are being 
taken to make the working less dan- 
gerous, so that I hope a lesser rate 
of mortality may result. 


THE JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND) — 
MARKED PANELS — THE JURORS’ 
ACTS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fol- 
lowing incident at the Connaught Winter 
Assizes held at Sligo, as reported in 
The Freeman’s Journal, 21st December, 
1886— 

“J. Cochrane Davys, Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace, was then sworn, and, in reply to Mr. 
Leamy, stated that he was appointed to the 
office previous to the Spring Assizes of 1886. 
For some years previous he had been Assistant 
Clerk of the Crown. 

“Did you mark the panel of the Spring 
Assizes, 1886 ?—Yes. 

“Did you send that marked panel to the sub- 
sheriff ?—No. 

“ Why ?—Because I did not think it my duty 
to do so. 

‘Have you read the Jurors’ Acts. Surely 
you, a solicitor, must have read these Acts ?—I 
declare to you I have never read them in my 

‘e.”” 


And, whether he will take steps to in- 
sure that Crown officials in Ireland 
make themselves acquainted with Acts 
of Parliament relating to their duties ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Bgacu) (Bristol, W.) : 
It was thought right to refer this Ques- 
tion to the official named for any state- 
ment he might wish to offer with regard 
to the allegations contained in it. The 
Notice has been only one day on the 
Paper, and the reply has, of course, not 
yet been received from Sligo. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—GREEN- 
WICH PARK. ‘ 


CotoneL DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) (for Mr. Boorp, Greenwich) asked 














The Riots 


the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther the Regulations for the control of 
Greenwich Park have been revised ; and, 
if so, what alterations have been made 
to suit the convenience of residents in 
the neighbourhood ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
Rules for Greenwich Park have been 
altered so as to admit carriages, eques- 
trians, and cyclists to travel on the road 
between St. Mary’s Gate and Blackheath 
Gate, and between Blackheath Gate and 
the Observatory. These Rules will 
come into operation by the end of 
March. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, In what way the 
tithe rent-charge as at present collected 
in Ireland is appropriated; and, whe- 
ther he would consider the propriety and 
expediency of its being applied to the 
reduction of the Poor Rates in the dif- 
ferent unions in which it is collected ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
The entire income of the Church Estate, 
including the tithe rent-charge, is appro- 
priated to discharging the liabilities and 
charges on the estate, and could not be 
diverted for the purpose of reducing the 
Poor Rates in the different unions in 
which it is collected. 


ARMY—CASE OF PRIVATE JAMES 
GILLEN. 

Mr. PETER M’DONALD (Sligo, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any arrears of pay are due to 
Private James Gillen of the 9th Regiment 
of Foot, invalided from China for im- 
paired sight; and, if he received only 
£30 16s. 6d. out of seven years’ pay ; 
and, whether, in consequence of his loss 
of sight while in the Service, he is en- 
titled to a pension? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): No arrears of pay are due to 
Private Gillen. The last payment made 
to him was one of £9. Gillen made no 
application whatever for a pension for 
seven years. 


COLLECTORS OF INLAND REVENUE 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. PETER M’DONALD (Sligo, N.) 

asked the Secretary to the Board of 
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Trade, Whether, of the 12 head offices 
of collectors of Inland Revenue in Ire- 
land, three collectorships are at present 
vacant, and a fourth expected to be soon 
abolished, thereby reducing the number 
of Irish collectors to eight; whether the 
Chief Inspector has reported in favour 
of the abolition of the Sligo office ; and, 
if so, whether the entire West Coast of 
Ireland, from Londonderry to Cork, will 
have only one collector, and thereby 
cause very great inconvenience to the 
trading population of the ports of Sligo, 
Ballina, Westport, Kilrush, and Tralee ; 
whether the aggregate amount of Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue collected at 
Sligo is considerably greater than the 
amounts collected at each of two of the 
eastern ports where collectors are to be 
retained ; and, whether the Sligo Har- 
bour Board and the Corporation have 
by Resolution and Memorial protested 
against the contemplated abolition of 
the Sligo office ? 

Tae SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: Three Inland Revenue 
collections are vacant in Ireland. Of 
these Cork is one, and the vacancy there 
will be filled up in the ordinary course. 
The question of filling up Coleraine and 
Sligo is under consideration ; but no de- 
cision has been come to by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue in the matter. 
Should the abolition of Sligo be deter- 
mined on, it would not inconvenience 
Ballina, Westport, Kilrush, and Tralee, 
as, besides the collector at Cork, there 
will still be a collector at Galway and 
Limerick. The amount of Customs and 
Inland Revenue collected at Sligo in the 
year ending March 31 last was about 
£120,000, and is considerably less than 
the amounts collected at each of the two 
eastern ports referred to where collectors 
are to be retained. The Memorial of 
the Corporation of Sligo against the 
abolition of the Sligo office and the 
copy of the resolution of the Harbour 
Board were received; and when the 

roposal for the abolition of Excise col- 
ections is submitted to the Board of 
Inland Revenue, the Memorial and 
Resolution will be carefully considered. 


THE RIOTS AT BELFAST — BELFAST 
PRIVATE ACT, 1865. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 

Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 

ther it is the fact that, while in other 
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arts of Ireland compensation can be 
evied off the ratepayers in the case 
of witnesses, magistrates, and peace 
officers killed or injured on account 
of their efforts to bring disturbers of 
the peace to justice: this is not the case 
in the Borough of Belfast, owing 
to an omission in the Belfast Private 
Act of 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 183), trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Jury of the County Antrim to the Belfast 
Town Couccil; whether, owing to this 
defect in the Law, a number of persons, 
including Sub-Inspector Stretch and 
the representatives of Head Constable 
Gardiner, have been deprived of com- 
— to which they would otherwise 
entitled ; whether, as promised last 
Session, he has looked into the matter 
with a view to having the law amended ; 
and, whether he intends to propose any 
legislation on the subject ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have considered the matter 
carefully since the last Session, and it 
seems to me that the law is unsatis- 
factory. The Report of the Belfast 
Riots Commission is now being con- 
sidered by myself and Colleagues as a 
whole, and this matter will receive care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman state how soon 
the Report will be before the House ? 

Mr, HOLMES: I cannot answer that 
Question. That should be addressed to 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING—REFUGE AND 
LIFE HARBOURS. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in view of 
the admitted annual loss of £1,500,000 
to £2,000,000 of property, and a great 
number of lives of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects upon the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, and the representations of 
the Board of Trade to the Treasury upon 
the subject, he will make some provision 
in the Estimates for the construction of 
Refuge and Life Harbours ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The only provision 
in the Estimates about to be laid before 
the House for the construction of a Har- 
bour of Refuge will be for the harbour 


Mr. Sexton 
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at Peterhead. I am not prepared on 
such short notice, my attention having 
only just been called to the subject, to 
propose a further Estimate, or to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon a subject in- 
volving so vast an expenditure of 
money. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—LIMIT 
OF DEPOSITS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther he is prepared now to raise the 
limit of the amount which may be de- 
posited in the Post Office Savings Bank 
in any one year from £30 to £50, and 
also the limit of the total sum which may 
stand to the credit of an individual de- 

sitor ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkxes) (Cambridge University): If 
there is any evidence of a general de- 
sire on the part of the House to aid in 
promoting legislation to carry out the 
objects which the hon. Member has in 
view, I shall be very glad to introduce a 
Bill for that purpose. 


ADMIRALTY—PENSIONS TO WIDOWS 
OF SEAMEN AND MARINES—UN- 
CLAIMED PRIZE MONEY, &c. 
Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 

Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether any, and, if so, 
what, steps are being taken to obtain 
from the Treasury the proceeds of Naval 
mulcts, fines, unclaimed prize money, 
unclaimed deceased men’s estates, and 
the sale of stock, in order that this 
money, Properly belonging to the Royal 
Navy, may be appropriated to the carry- 
ing out of the scheme of pensions to 
widows of seamen and marines, as re- 
commended by the Committee under the 
ewes of H.R.H. The Duke of 
tdinburgh ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lorpv Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Con- 
siderable tinancial difficulties have been 
experienced when endeavouring to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Committee, and 
up to the present moment no satisfactory 
method of surmounting the difficulties 
has been arranged. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE SHAN CHIEFS 
—CHINA. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 














Limited 


India, Whether, 12 months ago, the 
Viceroy did not, in reference to the pro- 
bable action of China upon our northern 
frontier ‘‘in Burmah,” state that there 
would be no attempt to bring the Shan 
Chiefs ‘‘ under direct administrative con- 
trol,” and that it was “‘ of great import- 
ance to secure the acquiescence of 
China ;” and, whether any, and what, 
es have since been taken to secure 
such acquiescence ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The words quoted are to be found in 
the Blue Book. A Convention was 
made with China on July 24, 1886, 
which has been laid on the Table of the 
House. 
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BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether a proposal for a three 
years’ lease of the Ruby Mines, Burmah, 
with details of the proposal, has already 
been communicated to Parliament; and, 
why the same publicity cannot be ac- 
corded to the other proposals as to the 
Ruby Mines received by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Viceroy, in a Minute of February 
17, 1886, which has been communicated 
to Parliament, appears to have men- 
tioned, as an illustration of the revenue 
resources of Burmab, the offer made by 
a Calcutta firm to lease the Ruby Mines. 
This offer constituted part of the nego- 
tiations to which I referred some days 
ago as having taken place in the Spring 
of last year. The Secretary of State is 
of opinion that it would not be for the 
public interest to publish the details of 
negotiations which are not yet con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
the negotiations with the Calcutta firm 
had been brought to a conclusion ? 

Sr JOHN GORST : The whole of the 
negotiations in connection with the Ruby 
Mines are still pending. However in- 
genious the hon. Member may be in 
putting Questions of this kind to me, I 
do not think that I shall be able to an- 
swer any of them until the negotiations 
are concluded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell me what 
distinguishes communications which can 
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be properly made to the House from 
those which cannot. 


No reply. | 


SALMON FISHING (SCOTLAND)— 
TWEED FISHERIES ACTS 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
he is aware that great dissatisfactior. 
exists among all classes of the com- 
munity with certain provisions of the 
Tweed Fisheries Acts; and, whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a measure which will bring 
the River Tweed under a General Act 
for Scotland, and thus afford an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the provisions in the 
Acts complained of ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) 
(who replied) said: The dissatisfaction 
referred to by the hon. Member in re- 
gard to the Tweed Fisheries Acts has 
been frequently represented to my Pre- 
decessors in Office and to myself, and is 
at present under my consideration, with 
a view to rectifying anomalies which 
undoubtedly exist. I have been engaged 
in making inquiries to which I am 
awaiting reply. There are considerable 
difficulties to contend with in dealing 
with the matter; but I can assure the 
hon. Member that it will not be neg- 
lected. 


LIMITED LIABILITIES ACTS—REGIS- 
TRATION OF LIMITED COMPANIES. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether, having regard to the Memorial 
lately presented to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury by a deputation of employers of 
labour and working men delegates from 
Lancasbire, and to the Resolution passed 
last week by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in favour of a double 
registration of Limited Companies, and 
of not allowing them to commence busi- 
ness till a considerable percentage of 
their capital has been paid up, Her 
Majesty’s Government will undertake to 
legislate this Session for the amendment 
of the Limited Liability Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron HeEnry 
Dre Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Board of Trade are considering the 
important subject referred to in the 
Question with a view to legislation ; but 
I am not in a position at present to hold 
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out any definite promise to the hon. 
Member. 


DEFECTIVE WEAPONS — CUTLASSES 
AND SWORD BAYONETS. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Under what authority and by 
whose orders the recent trials to test the 
cutlasses and bayonets on board the 
Active, the Volage, the Rover, the Devas- 
tation, and the Jndus were carried out, 
and why those ships were especially 
selected for such tests; whether those 
trials were made without previous refer- 
ence to or communication with the War 
Department, as the Department respon- 
sible for the proper quality of the 
weapons supplied to the Navy; were the 
trials thus made of a character satis- 
factorily to determine whether the 
weapons tested were of a quality to 
comply with reasonable requirement “‘ in 
attack or defence’’ on active service, 
especially the test of 

“ Placing the point of a sword in the deck 
and applying pressure at the handle till the 
) int was turned about 50° from the straight 

ne; 
Were any, and if so what, precautions 
taken to insure uniformity in the results, 
as affording indications of the quality 
and temper of the metal of the weapons 
tested; and in regard to weapons re- 
rted to be “defective,” were they to 
be considered defective as regards the 
particular tests applied, or in respect of 
their use ‘“‘in attack or defence” in 
actual warfare ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): In the 
case of the Active, Volage, and Hover, one 
of the weapons having become bent in 
use, the order for testing the others was 
given by Commodore Fitzroy, command- 
ing the Training Squadron. In the 
case of the Jndus, the Commander-in- 
Chief at the port issued the order. The 
order for testing the weapons on the 
Devastation was given by the captain of 
the ship. The above ships were not 
specially selected; and the trials were 
made without previous reference to or 
communication with either the Admiralty 
or War Office. I stated the other day 





what the nature of the test was. And 
as that test will form the subject of the 
inquiry by the independent Committee 
nominated by the Secretary of State for 
War, my hon. and gallant Friend will 
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not expect me to enter into controversial 
pointe connected with that investigation. 
It was clearly the duty of any officer, if 
- thought the arms defective, to test 
them. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Mr. COCHRANE - BAILLIE (8t. 
Pancras, N.) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether, as a fulfilment 
of the understanding on which the 
pictures of the National Portrait Gallery 
were allowed to be removed from their 
old premises, he has made any provision 
in the Estimates for this year for the pur- 
chase of grounds on which suitable 
buildings may be erected to receive this 
valuable collection, in many instances 
unique, and got together both by the 
generosity of private donors and from 
contributions of the Nation during the 
Jast 30 years. 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): I quite 
sympathize in the desire that a suitable 
and og oe abode may, as soon as 
possible, be provided for the very in- 
teresting and valuable Collection known 
as the National Portrait Gallery; but I 
regret that I cannot hope, during the 
present year, to obtain money for that 


purpose. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
THE ASSESSMENT. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government will inter- 
fere in the relief of the ratepayers, 
either by monopolizing the supply of 
water to the Metropolis, or controlling 
the present rates of the Water Com- 
panies; whereby the present system of 
assessing the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis to the water rate upon the gross 
rental of their premises rather than 
upon the consumption, as in the case of 
gas, being especially felt by the trading 
community of the East End of London, 
who are heavily rated for their business, 
as distinguished from other residential 
premises, and are consequently charged 
to an amount wholly disproportionate to 
their limited consumption ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): My hon. 
Friend must be aware that the Govern- 
ment have no power by law to interfere 
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with the statutory right of the Water 
Companies to charge water rates upon 
the rental of premises rather than upon 
the consumption. They could, doubt- 
less, propose by legislation to buy up 
and extinguish the rights of the Water 
Companies; but they contemplate no 
such legislation this Session. 


TREES (IRELAND)—RE-AFFORESTING. 
Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
of the failing supply of native timber 
trees in Ireland, mainly owing to the 
defective state of the Law in regard to 
planting of the same, notwithstanding 
that, during the passing of the Land 
Law Act of 1881 and since then, efforts 
have been made strenuously and unsuc- 
cessfully every Session by private Mem- 
bers to remedy the same by introducing 
Bills; whether the Government are pre- 
pared to introduce a measure upon the 
subject, or afford facilities for the pass- 
ing of a Trees Planting Bill; and, whe- 
ther the Government will take the ques- 
tion of re-afforesting in Ireland, even 
partially into consideration, for the pur- 
pose of developing the resources of the 
country ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Micnars. Hickxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): 
I fear that any failure in the supply of 
trees in Ireland is due to other causes 
besides the defective state of the Law. 
But I may remind the hon. Member 
that he was successful in passing a Bill 
on this subject through the House last 
Session. I shall be glad if I can aid 
him in dealing with it; but I cannot 
promise any special facilities. 


ARMY (SMALL ARMS)—THE LEE-BUR- 
TON MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If the paragraph, which appeared in 
The Daly Yelegraph on Saturday last, 
the 12th instant, as follows :— 

“Tt is stated that the War Office Committee, 
appointed to consider the question of the adop- 
tion of a new rifle, held what was practically 
their last sitting yesterday, and have decided 
to recommend the Lee-Burton Magazine 
Wile: i -«. &” 
is correct; and, if he is in a position to 
give the House any further information 
on the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
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No, Sir; the paragraph is not correct. 
No magazine rifle has yet been adopted ; 
but trials, which we hope may be final, 
are about to take place. It is my earnest 
desire to arrive at a decision on this sub- 
ject at the earliest date possible; and 
when I do, it will be communicated to 
the House. 


THE STATIONERY OFFICE — COPY- 
RIGHT IN GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph appearing in The 
Gazette of November 23rd, 1886, issued 
by the authority of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, and referring to the 
enforcement of an alleged copyright in 
Government publications— 

Extract from Gazette— 

‘Printers and publishers are reminded that 
any one reprinting, without due authority, 
matter which has appeared in any Government 
publication, renders himself liable to the same 
penalties as those which he might, under like 
circumstances, have incurred had the copyright 
been in private hands. 


“T. Digby Pigott, Controller. 

‘Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 

“‘ Westminster, November 22, 1886.” 
what is the scope and object of the an- 
nouncement in question; whether it is 
intended to interfere with the right of 
any member of the public to reprint 
documents prepared and printed at the 
public expense; if so, under what Law 
does Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
propose to proceed; and, how far does 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
support the Controller in this new de- 
parture ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government issue numerous publica- 
tions. Ina great number of instances 
the information is given in order to be 
widely circulated, and in such instances 
the Government do not intend or wish 
to interfere with the action of private 
individuals; but in some cases the Go- 
vernment consider that the cost of pub- 
lication should be recouped to the tax- 
payer by the sale of the work. This 
object would not be attained if private 
individuals were allowed to take advan- 
tage of Government work in order to 
undersell the Government. The Trea- 
sury propose that a Memorandum should 
be drawn up defining, as clearly as pos- 
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sible, the cases in which the Govern- 
ment right should be asserted ; and they 
are at present in communication with 
their Legal Advisers on the subject. I 
shall be happy to lay this Memorandum, 
in due time, upon the Table. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
—CLERKS AND OTHER EMPLOYES 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in connection with the Jubilee, 
Her Majesty’s Government will grant 
additional holidays to the clerks and 
other employés in the Civil Service ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
hold out no prospect of the leave sug- 
gested being granted. My hon. Friend 
will see that in order to give it woe 
should have to impose extra work upon 
those to whom the leave could not be 
given. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Cotoye, HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the vast importance to 
this Country and the Oolonies of the 
question of bounties upon sugar, Her 
Majesty’s Government will not serivusly 
consider the desirability of approaching 
the Governments of the Foreign Coun- 
tries affected, by means of representa- 
tives from the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Trade, as was done in the case 
of the Fisheries Convention, and in other 
similar instances? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siri) (Strand, Westminster): A Ques- 
tion on this subject was addressed to 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade on 
the 15th instant, when it was stated 
that the Government had approached 
certain Governments on the question, 
some of whom had replied not unfavour- 
ably on the subject. The proceedings 
have not arrived at a stage at which 
Papers could be produced; but when 
they have they will be laid on the 
Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS—THE 
BISHOP STORTFORD BANK. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether iuformation has reached the 
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(England and Wales). 


Government with respect to serious de- 
falcations on the part of the Secretary 
to the Bishop Stortford Trustee Savings 
Bank; and, whether the Government 
will take action to protect, as far as 
possible, the poor people whose hard 
earning are thus jeopardized by the dis- 
honesty of a public official ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): It has 
been notified to the National Debt Com- 
missioners by the trustees and managers 
of the Bishop Stortford Savings Bank 
that an examination of the books of 
that Institution discloses a deficiency of 
£8,250. The Secretary admits his de- 
falcations to that amount, and has been 
arrested with a view to his prosecution. 
It would appear, from a statement made 
to the National Debt Office, that the 
trustees and managers have neglected, 
in their administration of the bank, to 
comply with the requirements of the 
Savings Banks Act. If, on investigation, 
such should prove to be the case, they 
will have forfeited the exemption from 
liability afforded by the Statute, and 
will have to make good the deficiency. 
The Secretary of the bank is in no sense 
a ‘‘ public official.” He is a servant of 
the trustees, who, and not the Govern- 
ment, are responsible for the manner in 
which he performs his duty. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
PADDINGTON WORKHOUSE—INCAR- 
CERATION OF A FEMALE NOT A 
LUNATIC. 

Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution of 
the Paddington Board of Guardians to 
the effect that an inmate of the work- 
house has been incarcerated for seven 
years in a lunatic asylum though she is 
not only quite sane, but a woman of 
more than ordinary intellect, and that 
there are many other similar cases ; and, 
whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will direct an inquiry into 
those cases ? 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 


| Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I can 


only say that I have not seen or heard 
of the resolution to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers. If I find that’ a woman 
perfectly sane, and of more than ordi- 
nary intellect, has been incarcerated 
for seven years in a lunatic asylum, 
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I shall certainly order a very stringent 
inquiry. 





PARLIAMENT — THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (1882)—RULE 2. — AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): I beg 
to move the Adjournment of the House, 
in order to call attention to a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the irregularities that have 
taken place in a trial at law, whereby 
certain Members of this House are pre- 
judiced. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) proposes to 
move the Adjournment of the House, in 
order that he may ‘‘call attention to a 
definite matter of urgent public impor- 
tance—namely, the irregularities that 
have taken place in a trial at law 
whereby certain Members of this House 
are prejudiced.”” The hon. Member 
showed me a Notice a few minutes ago 
which was substantially the same as this, 
and which I informed him I could not 
put to the House. Nor shall I put this 
Notice to the House. My Predecessor in 
the chair was asked a question in 1882, 
shortly after the new Rule had been 
passed respecting the making of Motions 
for Adjournment, previous to Public 
Business being entered upon. He was 
asked whether a Member proposing to 
move the Adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of discussing a matter of 
urgent public importance, would be 
debarred from doing so by the fact of a 
Motion standing on the Notice Paper 
which dealt with the same subject, in pur- 
suance of the practice that no Motion can 
be submitted to the House upon a ques- 
tion on which there is a Motion already 
standing on the Order Book. My Pre- 
decessor, acting on the practice of the 
House, said that a Member would be 
debarred by the established and funda- 
mental Rules of Debate. Now, there is 
already a Notice on the e * standing in 
the name of the hon. Gentleman for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) for Tuesday, 
the Ist of March, in these terms— 

* Mr, Sexton — Jury-packing : To call at- 
tention to the purpose, method and effects of 
the system of jury-packing pursued by agents 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland ; and 
to move a Resolution.” 


That is a Motion which is down for a par- 
ticular day, and the Motion which the 
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hon. Gentleman has just proposed to 
move is a distinct anticipation of that 
Motion. Therefore, I cannot put it to 
the House. 

Mr. SEXTON (West Belfast) : Upon 
your ruling, Sir, I would respectfully 
submit to you, firstly, that the terms of 
my Resolution are not on the Paper; and 
secondly, that my Resolution does not 
bear, nor is it intended to bear, on any 
proceedings by which any Member of 
this House is prejudiced. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolution 
which is down on the Paper for Tuesday, 
the Ist of March, in the name of the 
hon. Member, specifically mentions the 
question of jury-packing. When the 
hon. Member for Swansea some time 
ago, gave me a Notice of Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House in a slightly 
altered form to that which he has now 
made, the question of jury-packing was 
specially referred to in it. 


The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 

Adjournment of the House.—Mr. Dillwyn, 
Member for Swansea, asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, viz., “ to call attention to irregu- 
larities which have taken place in a trial at 
law, whereby certain Members of this House are 
prejudiced :’’— 

But it appearing to Mr. Speaker that the 
subject which the honourable Member asked 
leave to discuss was included in the Notice of 
Motion which stood upon the Notice Paper for 
Tuesday, the Ist of March, in the name of the 
honourable Member for West Belfast, Mr. 
Speaker declined to submit that Motion to the 
pleasure of the House. 


HOTION. 
—_—~g—_ 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—RULES OF PROCEDURE— 
RESOLUTION. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution— 

“That the consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on 


every day on which the consideration of those 
Rules may be set down by the Government,’ 


said: It is not my intention to occupy 
the time of the House at any great 
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length in order to persuade the House 
of the necessity for the Order which I 
desire the House to make this evening. 
The House is very well aware of the 
circumstances under which it has be- 
come necessary for the Government to 
propose new Rules of Procedure for the 
adoption of the House. The grounds 
upon which I propose to urge the neces- 
sity of these Rules, and the necessity of 
proceeding expeditiously with them, are 
not grounds which have regard to the 
advan of this or any other Govern- 
ment. But the grounds upon which I 
recommend them is that these Rules are 
designed to secure the dignity, honour, 
and capacity of the House to discharge 
the duties it has undertaken in coming 
here. I, Sir, have some sense of pain 
and humiliation as a Member of this 
House in finding that it is necessary to 
ask the House to place restrictions upon 
its own liberty of speech ; but the occa- 
sion is one which, I think, it will be ac- 
knowledged by the House as well as by 
the country, demands the Order which I 
desire to move, and requires such a self- 
restraint as will enable the House, as I 
believe, to discharge its duties of legis- 
lation, and maintain that decorum which 
should mark the proceedings of the Par- 
liament of this great country. Sir, I 
have only to point out to the House the 
number of days that the discussion upon 
the Address has this Session already 
occupied, to bring home to every hon. 
Member a sense of the necessity for the 
imposition of some restraints upon the 
prolongation of debate. We are now, 
Sir, on the first day of the fourth week 
of the present Session; and we have 
now arrived at the 16th day of the debate 
on the Address in the present Session of 
Parliament. I will state to the House 
the number of days occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the Address in past years. In 
the first Session of 1880 four sitting 
days were occupied in the discussion of 
the Address, and in the second Session 
one day ; in the Session of 1881, 11 days; 
and of 1882, six days; the Session of 
1883-84, 10 days; and of 1884, eight 
days; 1884-85, nine days; in the first 
Session of 1886, five days; and in the 
second Session, 10 days were occupied in 
the debate upon the Address. Under 
those circumstances, I think the House 
will admit that it is necessary it should 
impose some restraint upon itself in the 
conduct of debate, and in the transaction 
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of the House. 


of the Business necessary for the great 
interests of the country which are en- 
trusted to it for protection and advance- 
ment. I may, no doubt, be told that I 
have individually opposed the restric- 
tions which are now sought to be im- 
posed. That, as it appears to me, does 
not enter into the consideration of this 
question at all. I say I make this propo- 
sition to the House with a sense of 
humiliation, but I admit its absolute 
necessity. I think nothing short of the 
course it is now proposed to the House 
to take will save the House and Parlia- 
ment from that which will virtually 
amount to self-destruction—the abnega- 
tion of the duties which belong to the 
Parliament of an enlightened country. 
I have no doubt I shall be appealed to 
by hon. Gentlemen to make exceptions 
in regard to this proposal in favour of a 
particular Motion or a particular Order 
which may stand on the Order Book. I 
say, in advance, that I cannot promise to 
the House to make any exception what- 
ever. The necessity for the course which 
I ask the House to take is so extreme— 
the necessity is so obvious—that the only 
course we can now pursue is to consider 
these Rules with as much deliberation 
as may be necessary, but not more than 
is necessary, for a proper decision to 
be arrived at; and then when those 
Rules, which are absolutely essential, 
are adopted by the House, I hope we 
may be able to proceed to Business with 
as little delay as possible, with as much 
deliberation and as much discussion, but 
not more than is necessary for the proper 
solution of the questions which we have 
to decide. I beg to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on 
every day on which the consideration of those 
Rules may be set down by the Government.’’— 
(Mr. William Henry Suith.) 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he must appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) not to begin the 
consideration of the proposed Rules 
until after Tuesday next. His reason 
was that—on the first day of the Ses- 
sion—he had secured—in the ballot— 
for Tuesday, the first place for the dis- 
cussion of the question of the ‘ Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales.” 
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! Laughter.} Hon. Gentlemen laughed. 
He (Mr. Dillwyn) knew they had got 
the upper hand in Wales, and they 
wished to keep it. The question was 
one which excited the keenest interest 
in Wales, and, as it had been brought 
before the last Parliament, he thought 
his request was not unreasonable. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he, was as anxious 
as anyone to get to the Procedure 
Rules, but he trusted the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) (whose 
courtesy they all acknowledged) would 
accept the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
His position was a peculiar one, for he 
had been fortunate enough to secure 
the first place out of 180 Members on 
the first night of the Session, and, if he 
was now displaced, the chances against 
him of getting another night would 
be something like 20 to 1. His hon. 
Friend had not attempted, as he might 
have done, to bring his Motion on by 
way of Amendment to the Address, 
and, unlike other Members in similar 
positions, had a nation behind him ; 
for no one who did not know Wales 
could conceive how intense was the inte- 
rest taken by its 1,500,000 inhabitants 
in the subject. Looking to the disap- 
pointment which would otherwise be 
caused among so large a proportion of 
Her Majesty’s most loyal and law- 
abiding subjects, he urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to give way and accede 
to his hon. Friend’s appeal. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I hope the Government may 
see their way to grant some concession 
to the request which has been made by 
my two hon. Friends. I only rise for 
the purpose of saying that as far as I 
am concerned, and, I believe, my hon. 
Friends around me, there is no desire to 
interpose any obstacle whatever to the 
proposal of the Government to proceed 
to the consideration of the amendment 
of the Rules of Procedure in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that the 
delay of Publie Business in late years 
has been very remarkable. That is 
quite true. His enumeration began at 
1880, and ended at 1886; and the 
figures he gave were very instructive, 
and I think experience has shown how 
a bad example grows. I have been 
told—I have not checked the figures 
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myself—that from 1874 to 1880 the de- 
bates on the Address during the whole 
of that Parliament did not take up 11 
days. Therefore, we see how this thing 
has arisen. How did it arise? It arose 
upon a system much criticized and much 
condemned in the present debate—that 
is to say, on Amendments on the Ad- 
dress. But from what quarter and in 
what manner did these Amendments 
proceed ? Why, I remember one occa- 
sion that after four or five days’ debate 
on the Address, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) moved an Amendment on 
foot-and-mouth disease, merely in order 
to demand that the Motion should take 
precedence of all other Motions ; admit- 
ting that the Government had under- 
taken to logislate as he wished on the 
matter. I offer that as an illustration 
of the manner in which these delays on 
the Address have arisen. I agree with 
all that has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. I think it 
is greatly to be regretted that so much 
time is expended in these debates. We, 
upon this side of the House, have shown 
every desire to forward an Amendment 
of the Rules of the House, in order to 
enable it better to transact the business 
of the country. In 1882 we proposed a 
number of new Rules to the House. I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that I am not going to offer 
any recriminations, and I am not going 
to remind him of his opinions at that 
time; but, unfortunately, the question 
of Procedure was then made a strictly 
Party question. I hope it will not be 
made a Party question now. When the 
penultimate Government of Lord Salis- 
bury came into office, the then Leader 
of the House (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
laid upon the Table a plan for amend- 
ing the Procedure of the House. The 
Government was displaced soon after 
the plan was laid on the Table ; but so 
far were we on this side of the House 
from opposing the Amendment of Pro- 
cedure, that we immediately took up 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and endeavoured, with certain amend- 
ments, to base a plan of our own upon 
it. Now, I have the permission of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
to say that that plan, which it was my 
business to lay before the Committee of 
last year, was not a plan only of the 
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late Government, and still less of my 
own; it was a plan drawn up by a pri- 
vate Committee which sat under the 
auspices of my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale, and of which the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
present Chairman of Ways and Means, 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
borough of Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and the present Lord Herschell were 
Members. That was the authority under 
which the plan was drawn up, and it 
was based upon the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). I do not know how far 
I should be in Order—perhaps, not at 
all—in referring to the particulars of 
these Rules. I only want to show that 
we were desirous not to treat this as a 
Party question. We referred the plan 
to a very strong Committee of the House 
of Commons, presided over by the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale, 
and it was as strong a Committee as 
could have been got in this House. All 
I can say is that, with every desire to 
forward any proposal for facilitating the 
Business of this House, I cannot but 
very deeply regret that the plan the Go- 
vernment have laid upon the Table is a 
plan that widely differs from, and wholly 
overthrows, first of all, their own plan 
of 1886; and then, in its most funda- 
mental principles, the plan approved by 
that strong Committee of the House of 
Commons presided over by the noble 
Marquess. I am sorry to say, generally, 
that I consider the plan that the Govern- 
ment have laid on the Table is very ineffi- 
cient. I do not object to it because it is 
too strong ; I object to it because it is 
not half strong enough. My belief is 
that they have thrown overboard alto- 
gether what was really the main part of 
the plan of the Committee presided over 
by my noble Friend—namely, the re- 
ferring of all the Committee stages of 
the Bills to Standing Committees of the 
House, and thereby relieving the House. 
—| Cries of “Order!”| I do not wish 
to say anything to arouse opposition on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; I 
am only saying I wish that the plan had 
been a plan corresponding to that re- 
commended by the Committee of the 
House, and that it was one likely to 
prove more efficient; but so far as the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
proceed with the discussion of the plan 
is concerned, I have no word to say 
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rests with the Government. But there 
is one question upon which I should 
like to have an answer from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It was, I think, in 1882 there 
was some opportunity given of discuss- 
ing the plan as a whole. Itis obvious 
that many particular parts of it depend 
one upon another, and you cannot dis- 
cuss one without referring to the other. 
What I should like to know is, on what 
stage it will be possible to discuss these 
Resolutions as a whole, as upon a second 
reading, so as to be able to discuss the 
bearings of one Resolution upon an- 
other? I venture to hope that some 
such opportunity will be given. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District), in rising to support the appeal 
to the Government on behalf of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, said, he wished to do so in the 
strongest possible manner. The question 
which it brought up was really a na- 
tional one, besides being of the last im- 
portance to the inhabitants of the whole 
Principality. It was no obstructive Mo- 
tion. Indeed he would remind the Go- 
vernment that Welsh Members had 
never in any way interfered with the 
progress of Business. He acknowledged 
the importance of taking the earliest 
possible day for the Resolutions on Pro- 
cedure, and he himself would do his best 
to support the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite; but-he ventured to suggest that 
it would be most cruel to take away the 
only opportunity of discussing in the 
House of Commons the question brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn). He could assure 
the Government that any such attempt 
would be most bitterly resented in 
Wales. 

Mr. RICHARD: I mustveryearnestly 
support the respectful appeal made to 
the right hon. Gentleman, the First 
Lord of the Treesury, by my hon. 
Colleagues from the Principality. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows very well 
how difficult it is amid the hot competi- 
tion which now prevails in this House 
for a private Member to secure a place 
for bringing forward any Motion or Bill. 
And when a Member has been fortunate 
at the ballot, it is very hard that the 
advantage he has gained should be 
wrested from his hands by the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, one of the crying sins 
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of recent proceedings in this House is 
the tendency shown by Governments— 
by all Governments—to encroach on the 
right of private Members. All who are 
acquainted withthe history of progress 
in this country are aware that almost 
every step that has been taken in ad- 
vance, in the reform of every kind, of 
our institutions has begun by Resolu- 
tions, generally what are called abstract 
Resolutions, moved by private Mem- 
bers, and usually in the first instance, 
and sometimes for a long time, opposed 
and defeated by a combination among 
the Leaders of both Parties. But we 
also know that the seed thus sown in 
adverse circumstances has afterwards 
borne ample and valuable fruit, when 
the so-called ‘men of light and lead- 
ing,’ have slowly admitted the light into 
their minds, and followed the lead of 
more courageous and enterprising spirits 
than themselves. I think the time must 
come when private Members on both 
sides must confederate to protect them- 
selves against this kind of official con- 
spiracy to rob them of their rights. I 
hold that the Members for Wales have 
a special right to complain of the hard- 
ship inflicted upon them by depriving 
my hon. Friend the Memberfor Swansea 
Mr. Dillwyn), of the opportunity he had 
gained, to bring before the House a sub- 
ject in which the overwhelming majority 
of the Welsh people are intensely inte- 
rested. No one can charge Wales with 
having been too importunate in its de- 
mands on the attention of this House. 
It is a question whether it would not 
have been better for Wales to have been 
more importunate. My countrymen, as 
everybody knows, are a_ singularly 
patient, loyal, and law-abiding people. 
But their patience has limits, a there 
are ominous indications, that if its 
claims are habitually postponed and 
neglected, that patience will come to an 
end. You should take warning by your 
experience of Ireland. The Representa- 
tives of the Irish people in this House 
have from time to time, ever since the 
Union, until a few years ago, done all 
they could by what are called legitimate 
and constitutional means to interest this 
House in the condition of their country ; 
and to induce it to do something to re- 
dress the wrongs and grievances of their 
countrymen. But they were persistently 

h-poohed, their Motions were re- 
jected, their Bills were outvoted, and all 
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their suggestions and endeavours for the 
benefit of the Irish people were set at 
naught. At last the Irish Members 
were driven to take other means to force 
Irish questions upon the attention of the 
House. I should be very sorry to see 
my cuuntrymen driven by similar ne- 
glect to the use ofsimilarmeans. I beg 
to propose as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
insertion of the following words :— 

‘*That the consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all Or- 
ders of the Day and Notices of Motion on every 
day except Tuesday, the 22nd instant."’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: Would it not be 
more convenient if the hon. Member 
simply added, after the word “ Day,” 
‘except Tuesday, the 22nd instant.” 

Mr. RICHARD assented to the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford), 
who seconded the Amendment, said, he 
was disposed to think that, having re- 
gard to the object the Government had 
in view, it would be the wiser course to 
hold a short special Session at the end 
of the present one to discuss the New 
Rules than the one now taken by the 
Government. At any rate, as the Go- 
vernment could not make much progress 
with their Rules of Procedure by acting 
severely on this occasion, he thought 
they might make a compromise by yield- 
ing to the appeal of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), especially 
as the subject referred to was a demand 
made by almost the entire Principality. 


Amendment proposed, after the se- 
cond word ‘day,’ in line 3, to insert 
the words ‘‘ except on Tuesday, the 22nd 
instant.” — (Mr. Richard.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said that the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had stated some time ago 
that he objected to give a blank cheque 
to the Marquess of Salisbury. He con- 
fessed that he too entirely objected to 
give a blank cheque to the Marquess of 
Salisbury and his Colleagues simply be- 
cause one of the latter Kennantt to be 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) had said when 
he made his proposal that it was a 
humiliation to the House. Most un- 
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questionably it was a humiliation, be- 
cause it was a penal proposal. They 
were called upon in the midst of the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne to suspend all action on the 
Address and to put it aside in order to 
pass a Resolution with regard to Proce- 
dure, which no doubt was deliberately 
to be used to put an end to all debate 
on the Address. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
did not deny that the debate had gone 
on a considerable time. As he pointed 
out the day before, he had heard with 
great interest some of the 65 speeches 
which had been delivered by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in their anxiety to 
shorten the proceedings of the House. 
Moreover, there was a sort of bargain 
entered into with an hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to the effect that if he and his 
agricultural friends did not discuss the 
agricultural question upon the Address 
they should be allowed to do so upon the 
Report. Well, but if the Address was 
to be put aside, how was that bargain to 
be carried out? There was also an 
Amendment of which he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had ventured to give Notice 
that evening in regard to Bulgaria. 
He was not now going into the 
question; but he might point out 
that most important action had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
during the Recess—action which he 
thought the House ought to have an 
opportunity of considering; and it cer- 
tainly seemed to him that if they were 
to put off the Address until the Rules of 
Procedure were passed, it was exceed- 
ingly improbable that they would have 
any opportunity of discussing the Bul- 
garian Question. [An hon. Memser: 
Or anything else.] When it was stated 
that 16 days had been taken up in de- 
bating the Address—a thing unknown 
in times past—it should be remembered 
that in times past Ministers were not so 
eager to take for themselves the time of 
the House and of Private Members. 
When they asked for a day for the 
second reading of a Bill that was a very 
different thing from asking for the whole 
time of the House for a matter which 
would probably take up several weeks. 
He would ask whether it was reasonable 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
stop the debate on the Address in order 
to bring in the Rules of Procedure. The 
right hon. Gentleman had frequently 
told them that they ought to devote 
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themselves to the Business of the coun- 


of the Louse. 


try. Well, what he (Mr. Labouchere) 
and his Friends considered the Business 
of the Country was the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. The question 
of Disestablishment in Wales was a sub- 
ject of paramount importance, and there- 
fore he could not understand what was 
the Business with superior claims which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to. It 
was absolutely impossible that the pre- 
sent Government could bring in any 
sound legislation, and the reason was 
because they were Conservatives who 
had not got a Conservative majority, but 
were supported by hon. Gentlemen who 
were kind enough to perch themselves 
on the front Opposition Bench; and one 
of the most important of whom stated 
the other day that he agreed with Her 
Majesty’s Government upon one ques- 
tion and disagreed with them upon 99. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Labouchere) that 
this ought to be made an educational 
Session, and that the very best use they 
could turn it to was to occupy the time 
of Her Majesty’s Government as long as 
possible by making speeches; because 
the Government, if left to their own 
devices, would only produce what the 
majority of the House would consider 
bad legislation, and so every moment 
that hon. Members did not occupy with 
their speeches would be devoted to a 
bad use. Therefore they ought seriously 
to consider the matter in view of the 
fact that a Coercion Bill for Ireland was 
to be brought in; and, that the Mac- 
quess of Salisbury—that great pertur- 
bator of the peace of Europe—was at 
the head of the Government, they should 
voluntarily agree to give up every oppor- 
tunity of taking into consideration the 
action of the Government. If the Go- 
vernment took every day, hon. Members, 
in all probability, would not be able to 
raise questions of importance, even by 
way of Motions for Adjournment; for 
the result of the Ruling which had been 
lately given—a Ruling no doubt per- 
fectly correct—was that it would be open 
to any hon. Gentleman on the other side 
of the House to put down any general 
Amendment with regard to foreign 
affairs—or Ireland for example—and so 
prevent an hon. Member on that (the 
Opposition) side from bringing forward 
an urgent question which he might wish 
to raise. He should therefore vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
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Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard), though 
he should like to go a good deal further. 
He should like to make it Tuesdays in- 
stead of Tuesday. He should also prefer 
that the Government should take into 
their consideration the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth). Anxious as he 
was that their Rules of Procedure should 
be strengthened, he was not prepared to 
give that blank cheque to Her Majesty’s 
Government for an indefinite time. Let 
the Government, when they wanted a 
day, come to the House and ask for it— 
perhaps they would get it ; perhaps they 
would not—but at any rate the House 
would be in a position to consider the 
matter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Ssirn) Strand, 
Westminster) said: I think that the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) is probably 
the best argument that could possibly 
be used in favour of the Motion that I 
had the honour to propose to the House. 
He stated plainly what line he con- 
sidered it his duty to pursue for the rest 
of the Session, and that was to occupy 
the House in discussion, and to take 
care that no Business was done—not to 
allow the House to do any of the Busi- 
ness which it ought to do, and which 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to lay before it. That may be the View 
that the hon. Gentleman takes of his 
duty; but I confess I do not share it, 
and I do not think that it is the view 
that other hon. Gentlemen will take of 
their duty as Members of this House. 
The hon. Member has made a remark 
that, as the Address is not to be dis- 
posed of for some weeks—and no doubt, 
if the House follows the line proposed 
by the hon. Member, that will be so— 
we might accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I said the Rules of Procedure, and not 
the Address. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I certainly under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to say the 
Address. With regard to the speech 
made by the hon. Member for Swansea, 
I may say that a more honoured and 
respected Member of this House does 
not exist; and, if it had been possible, 
we should have been most glad to have 
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made an exception in his favour. I think 
he is entitled to the consideration of this 
House, and I had hoped that it might 
have been possible to make an excep- 
tion in favour of one who bears such an 
honoured name, and who has attained 
to the position that the hon. Member 
has ; but it is impossible to make a con- 
cession to one hon. Gentleman without 
laying ourselves open to claims of an 
equally strong character on the of 
others. I would wish to appeal to the 
House to enter on the consideration of 
these Rules as soon as possible, to dis- 
pose of them as are 3 as possible, and, 
if the House will do that, the object of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard) will be attained. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr complains of an 
official conspiracy to deprive the hon. 
Gentlemen of their place on the Notice 
Paper, in order that the Government 
might proceed with Bills of their own. 
There has been no such conspiracy on 
the other side of the House or on this; 
but the House itself has placed obstacles 
in the way of the transaction of Busi- 
ness, which from time to time—and this 
I say perfectly frankly —compelled right 
hon. Cetin opposite who then sat 
on these Benches to ask for the time of 
private Members. Only the necessary 
and reasonable time has been occupied 
in the despatch of Public Business. I 
regret as much as any hon. Member of 
this House that proceedings as regards 
Committee have rendered it inevitable 
that Parliament should be asked to give 
up time on certain occasions to the Go- 
vernment, and to propose new Rules of 
Procedure. I hope that the House will 
take the matter in hand, and prevent 
the possibility of its recurrence. I be- 
lieve it can do so if it exercises its 
power. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) has asked a very reasonable 
Question as to whether an opportunity 
will be afforded of discussing the Rules 
asawhole. I think that that opportu- 
nity should be afforded, and thatitshould 
be given on the first reading. I think 
I have referred to the general objections 
that have been made. I can only say 
that I must press the Motion that I have 
made. I do so with deep regret; but a 
sense of the responsibility and the duty 
that are imposed on me, not merely as 
a Member of the Government, but as 
Leader of the House, in the endeavour 
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to restore the House to a proper control 
of its own Business. 

Srr EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
he was desirous of expressing his regret 
at the course taken by the Government 
with respect to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
He would bear his testimony to the 
strong feeling which existed throughout 
the whole of South Wales on the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment. The announce- 
ment just made would be received in 
Wales with keen regret. He would be 
willing to support any measure which 
would enable the House to do its Busi- 
ness; but they were trying to do a great 
deal more—they were trying to adapt 
that great, Parliamentary Institution to 
conditions to which it was not suited. 
They had already made away with some 
of the Privileges of Parliament for 
which their forefathers fought and bled. 
They had sacrificed the right of putting 
grievance before Supply. Last year he 
(Sir Edward Reed) endeavoured iu vain 
to bring before the House the wrongs 
and grievances of the Navy, which were 
now universally acknowledged, and he 
failed, because that House had almost 
ceased to be a Parliament in the only 
sense inwhichit was worthy to be calleda 
Parliament. The House, by accepting 
these Rules, was about not simply to facili- 
tate Business, but to take away Parlia- 
mentary rights and to shut the mouths of 
its own Members. He was afraid that 
the result of passing these Rules would 
be fraught with the greatest injuries to 
the State in the future of our history. 
The effect of these Rules would be to 
stifle the voices of the Representatives 
of the people. [ Zaughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite might laugh; but they 
did not like even the present Rules of 
Procedure when they were in Opposi- 
tion. A Parliament was not worthy of 
the name in which any hon. Member, 
who reasonably, intelligently, and hon- 
ourably desired to represent the opinion 
of his constituents upon any particular 
subject before the House was systemati- 
cally deprived of the opportunity of 
doing so. He should not offer any ob- 
struction to the progress of the discus- 
sion of the new Rules, although he 
should vote against many of them; 
nevertheless, he thought that there was 
much force in what had fallen from his 
hon. and venerable friend the Member 
for Merthyr—that Ireland had, by mis- 
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government, been brought into a posi- 
tion in which it could not be governed 
except by stifling it; and if Wales were 
to be similarly treated, fresh difficulties 
would be created which would call for 
even more drastic and disastrous reme- 
dies than were now about to be pro- 
posed. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) would have done 
well if he had yielded the point with 
regard to Tuesday, because, by his re- 
fusal, he would deprive the Government 
of the last vestige of prestige and re- 
gard in which it had been held by the 
Welsh people. 

Coroner CORNWALLIS WEST 
(Denbigh, W.) said, that no one could 
feel more disappointed than he did at 
the decision that had been arrived at by 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). There was no question which 
raised such a strong feeling as the ques- 
tion of the Disestablishment of the 
Church didin Wales. Even the Church 
people themselves desired that the mat- 
ter should be decided. The time was 
very soon coming when a great many 
Welsh Members would demand—in a 
stronger voice than hitherto—the settle- 
ment of many Welsh questions which 
had been repeatedly put before the 
House. It would, in his opinion, have 
been far better if the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
had been allowed to be thoroughly 
threshed out and discussed in that 
House. Without wishing in any way 
to emulate the tactics of hon. Members 
from Ireland, he must express his* re- 
gret that the Government had refused 
to allow the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea to be discussed next 
Tuesday. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that it was pretty evident that the 
Welsh people required some safety-valve 
for their feelings, and he therefore ad- 
vised Welsh Members to imitate the 
example of the Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers, and to bring on the discussion 
they desired in the form of an Amend- 
ment to the Address ; instead of making 
appeals which they knew would not 
be regarded. If, as seemed to be the 
case, Wales would be saved from revo- 
lution by that simple mode, and he 
trusted the Welsh Members should not 
hesitate to avail themselves of what yet 
remained to them of their Parliamentary 
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rights. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had promised to allow a second reading 
debate upon the discussion of the first 
Resolution ; but sometimes arrangements 
of that kind had subsequently been 
found not to be in Order. He (Dr. 
Cameron) wished to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Speaker whe- 
ther it would be in Order for the House 
to enter upon a sort of second reading 
debate upon the whole of the new Rules 
on the Motion that the House agree 
with the first Rule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is impossible for 
me to anticipate events, and determine 
now whether such a discussion would 
be in Order or not. It would be con- 
trary to practice to do that. When the 
case arises I shall, of course, be pre- 
pared to give my decision upon the 
point. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he should be glad to have the op- 
portunity suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith). If there were 
any difficulty about it, it would be very 
easy to make, as was made in the Com- 
mittee upstairs, a Motion ‘That these 
Rules be now taken into consideration.” 
He made that Motion in the Committee ; 
and such a Motion would permit the 
general question of the Rules being dis- 
cussed. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 158 ; Noes 
261: Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne) said, he would venture to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to a point on which, 
though he could not suppose there was 
any doubt of his intention, it would be 
better to have a distinct understanding. 
As the Motion stood on the Paper, it 
was perfectly clear that the Government 
would be able to put down the Procedure 
Rules for private Members’ nights only, 
and reserve Government nights for their 
own Business. Ofcourse, the House un- 
derstood that the whole time of the House 
—both Government time and private 
Members’ time—would be devoted tu 
the subject for which urgency was asked ; 
but it was better that the understanding 
should be distinct. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru), in reply, 
said, that he had exactly followed pre- 
cedent in the Motion he had made, and 
that he would follow precedent also in 
the course he should adopt under that 
Motion. It might, possibly, be neces- 
sary that urgent Business, such as Sup- 
ply, should be taken during the debate 
on the Procedure Rules; but there was 
no intention of appropriating Mondays 
and Thursdays to ordinary Government 
Business, and only the private Members’ 
days to the consideration of this ques- 
tion. Nothing but urgent Business 
would be permitted to intervene. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker, 
the case of Wales having been rejected 
by a large majority, it may appear 
somewhat rash in me to ask the House 
to consider the case of Ireland. But as 
I have secured an early day for a very 
important measure, a Bill which will 
deal with a question upon which I un- 
derstand the Government have made up 
their mind favourably—lI refer to Wed- 
nesday next, which I have secured for 
a Bill dealing with the question of the 
inclusion of leaseholders within the Land 
Act of 1881—I have considerable and 
strong hopes that as it is a question I 
am credibly informed the Government 
had made up their minds favourably to 
entertain and to agree to, they will not 
object to excepting a day from the Reso- 
lution which is now under the considera- 
tion of the House. In the event of this 
course being adopted, and the Bill in 
— being favourably received by 

er Majesty’s Government, as I am cre- 
dibly informed it will be, it would pro- 
bably only take up a short time for 
discussion and decision on the second 
reading. Her Majesty’s Government 
would, therefore, if they made an ex- 
ception in favour of this Bill, be enabled 
immediately afterwards to resume the 
discussion of the Rules of Procedure, if 
they were by that time reached. Con- 
sequently, there would be no practical 
disadvantage to the Government in 
adopting the course I have in view. 
On the contrary, they would save the 
necessity of setting aside a day, or days, 
hereafter for their own Government mea- 
sure on the subject, and they would deal 
with a pressing question, which both 
sides of the House admit urgently de- 
mand a settlement. There are also other 
considerations of a graver and wider 
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character, which I should not have 
wished to have imported into this dis- 
cussion, if I had seen on the other side 
of the Table a favourable response from 
the Government with regard to this 
question of mine respecting the Bill 
I have previously mentioned; but in 
the absence of any such favourable 
sign I fear it will be necessary for 
me to go further, and considerably 
enlarge the scope of the matter which 
it will be my duty to bring before the 
House. It is very true that if I had 
seen any intention on the part of the 
Government to meet me on this ques-| 
tion I should not have to propose to 
enlarge the field of discussion, because I 
should have looked upon that yielding 
so far on the part of the Government as 
an earnest that they are commencing to | 
devote their serious attention to the very 
grave state of Ireland, and that they | 
are going to take this first step at once 
in the inclusion of the leaseholders under 
the Land Act of 1881—a step which— 
formed part of my original Bill of last 
Session —and that this would be re- | 
garded in Ireland as an earnest, a very 
much-needed earnest, on the part of | 
the Government that they are beak to 
change, or, at all events, to modify, their 
policy of coercion for one of ameliora- | 
tion. It would be difficult for me, even 
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heart—powers entailing an interval of 
four or five weeks, if we are to judge by 
the precedent set in 1884, when the 
Rules of the late Government were 
under consideration, and when over five 
weeks, from day to day, of the time of 
the House were occupied with an unin- 
termittent consideration—if we are to 
judge by this precedent, the probability 
is that we shall not be able to revert to 
the question of Ireland, or to any other 
question, for four or five weeks. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman has complained 
that if hon. Members of the House 
had not shown a disposition tounduly pro- 
tract, according to his views, the debate 
upon the Address by the introduction of a 
miscellaneous collection of subjects, he 
would not have felt it necessary to move 
his Resolution; but we have the re- 
markable fact, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
very first day of the Session the Govern- 
ment announced that they were going 
to ask all the time of the House for the 
consideration of the Rules of Procedure 
—therefore, this statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman will not hold water in 
his own justification. It is evident that 
the Government had determined that 
they would pilfer private Members of 
the half of their time from the very 
commencement, and that the subsequent 
conduct of hon. Members of the House 


if I had the power to do so, but not|in bringing forward various questions 
having the power to do so, toexaggerate | for discussion upon the debate on the 
the importance of such a step on the| Address had nothing whatever to do 
part of Her Majesty’s Government in| with it. Now, Sir, I have said that I had 
the present critical state of Ireland. We | intended to narrow my request to one 
know what is happening in that country. | point for securing portion of Wednesday 
We know that the Government have | for the question of the consideration of 
thought it necessary to take a series of | this Bill; but the stern and unyielding 


proceedings against leading and promi- 
nent politicians—Irish politicians, Mem- 
bers of this House. We know also that 
the Government have announced to the 
House that they intend to bring forward 
coercive proposals against Ireland ; and, 
so far as we have yet gone, we have 
only had a very shadowy and vague in- 
timation of any intention on their part 
to go into the question of ameliorative 
legislation. Now, Sir, I think that, al-| 





appearance of the right hon. Gentleman 
warns me that I shall gain nothing by 
adopting that course, so that I am there- 
fore obliged to submit to the House a 
Resolution which I propose to move at 
the conclusion of what I have to say—to 
move to leave vut all the words after the 
word ‘“‘ That,” and to add these words— 
“ In the opinion of this House the state of Ire- 
land is such as to require the disclosure ’?—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I am 





though the right hon. Gentleman the | sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentleman ; 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H.| but I must point out that we have got 
Smith) may turn from the consideration | to the word ‘‘ day,” in the third line of 
of the ordinary Business of the House | the Resolution; and, therefore, it would 
to the question of reforming the Rules | not be competent to the hon. Member to 
of Procedure, like Napoleon III., when | move the Resolution he proposes. 

he made war upon Germany, “with a| Mr. PARNELL: I submit, Sir, with 
light heart,” and although the House| the greatest deference to your superior 
may grant him those powers with a light ' judgment and your ruling; but I was 
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under the impression that no word of the 
Resolution has yet been affirmed by the 
House, and that the Question which you 
have just put is, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no doubt 
as to what is the Rule of the House—we 
propose, after the word ‘“day,”’ to insert 
the words ‘except Tuesday, February 
22°’—therefore, we have reached that 
point in the proposed Resolution. 

Mr. PARNELL: I was under the 
impression that the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman not having been to leave out 
any of the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, all the words of the Re- 
solution were still before the House, 
and that we should be entitled to reject 
the whole of that Resolution if the 
House thought fit. However, I submit 
Sir, to your ruling, and will substitute 
for that Amendment an addition to the 
end of the Resolution by way of pro- 
viso— 

‘* Provided the said Rules are not set down for 
consideration before the Government have dis- 
closed to the House the nature of their proposed 
legislation with regard to Ireland.” 

Now, Sir, I think that we have valid 
and good grounds for asking the House 
to pause before they adopt the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House. We have, in the 
first place, Mr. Speaker, grave events 
occurring from day to day in Ireland 
which surely ought to call for some 
provision—some safeguard—from the 
House, in order, if possible, to give 
some guarantee that those events should 
not be followed, and that we may have 
time to meet them. If these events 
should be followed by others of a similar 
character, and if the state of affairs in 
Ireland should become appreciably worse 
in the interval which must elapse before 
the proposed Rules of Procedure of the 
Government can be considered and finally 
decided in this House; if you give all 
the time of the House to Her Majesty’s 
Government you will not only close your 
own mouths, but you absolutely prohibit 
yourselves from taking up any question 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
not choose to take up, no matter how 
pressing it may be. . I understand that 
no amendment or alteration of the Rule 
can be moved if once it has been adopted, 
and any dispensing power with regard 
to it will be entirely in the hands of the 
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Government. Well, Sir, I, for o 
not disposed to surrender either 
rights or the rights of hon. 
men who are associated with 
order to discuss the Rules of the Gé-., 






vernment. I think that some considert<—-~ 


tion should be extended to a body of 86 
Members of this House. They have 
asked through me for permission to 
bring forward the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act (1881) Amendment Bill on 
next Wednesday. I think also that 
the conduct of the Government, in 
springing this Resolution by surprise 
upon us this afternoon by interpolating 
it upon the ordinary course of the debate 
on the Address, is one which ought to be 
condemned. It is an unusual and un- 
heard-of one. There is no precedent for 
a Minister of the Crown, or for anybody 
else, to ask the House to depart from 
the discussion of the debate on the Ad- 
dress in reply to the Speech of the Queen 
in order to bring forward or to annex 
all the time of the House for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Government to 
bring forward proposals connected solely 
with the reform of the Procedure of the 
House, and not with the Crown. There 
is no precedent for the interruption of 
debate on the Address at such an early 
time in the season. It was never done 
except in one instance, and that was in 
the Session of 1881. But it was not 
then a question merely of the reform of 
the Rules of Procedure; but the then 
Government asked for the time of the 
House because they were convinced that 
the state of affairs in Ireland was so 
stringent that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the House should proceed 
from day to day and from night to night 
to, first, pass a Coercion Act, and, 
secondly, to pass remedial legislation 
for the reform of the Land Law. That 
is not the case now. The Government 
have pushed aside all legislation for 
Ireland and all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and they claim from us that 

we shall surrender the opportunities we — 
have obtained in the ballot for the dis- 
cussion of Irish and other questions. 
Now, Sir, what is the urgency for the 
alteration in these Rules of Procedure ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of the gravity of the situation of the 
House; but I deny that there has been 
any undue prolongation of the debate 
on the part of any section of the hon. 
Members of the House. I contend, Sir, 
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tha‘ if the Government had announced 
at the commencement of the Session 
that they intended to take up all the 
time of the House, private Members 
would have been justified in bringing 
forward matters in. which they were 
interested for discussion on the Address. 
The right hon. Gentleman may depend 
upon it that so long as there are at- 
tempts made to sit upon hon. Members 
in one direction he will have them 
popping up their heads in another direc- 
tion; and if he filehes away the pri- 
vileges and rights of private Members 
they will make some attempt to retaliate 
in another way. The Leader gets on 
best with this House who is mindful of 
its traditions and of the fact that it does 
not consist entirely of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but of Members as a whole, 
who are supposed to be equal in the 
law of debate. Of late years, however, 
we have had invasions of the rights of 
private Members, who have been thrust 
on one side as if they were of no ac- 
count. I believe, Sir, it would be found 
on examination of the chronicles of this 
House that all the great measures of re- 
form—measures for remedying the griev- 
ances of the people—measures for assert- 
ing publicrights and putting down public 
wrong—have been due to the persever- 
ance and often repeated exertion for many 
years of private Members of this House 
in bringing forward these questions in 
which they were interested on the days 
which the House gives up to private 
Members. I think it is time that pri- 
vate Members should make some kind 
of stand against this encroachment on 
their rights, and I do not think we 
could have a better case to make a 
stand upon than this question of Ire- 
land. The Government have not told 
us what they are going to do with regard 
to Ireland. They have told us that they 
are going to bring forward a Coercion 
Bill of some kind; but they have not 
told us of what nature that Coercion Bill 
is going to be. They have told us 
nothing whatever of their measures of 
amelioration for Ireland. A very im- 
portant event is going to happen next 
Saturday. We are told that on next 
Saturday the Government will be placed 
in possession of the Report of Lord Cow- 
er’s Commission with regard to the re- 
ations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. Now, I confess that before 
this Resolution is agreed to I should 
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like to have seen that Report. I do not 
know why it has been kept back so long. 
The Government say that even when 
they get it into their possession they will 
refrain for some time longer from dis- 
closing its nature to the House. I do 
not know why the Government are 
going to do that. I do not see why the 
Government should not, without any un- 
necessary delay, disclose this Report to 
the House of Commons and to the 
country, in order that we may be the 
better judges whether we ought to pro- 
ceed with the Rules of Procedure first, or 
with measures of amelioration for Ire- 
land. Why has Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sprung this Motion now under dis- 
cussion upon us without Notice ? It was 
only on yesterday afternoon, when it was 
impossible to frame an Amendment in 
time to — it on the Paper of the 
House, that we were informed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House of his intention to bring for- 
ward the Motion this evening. Ido not 
think the House has been well treated in 
this matter. I think we should have got 
sufficient Notice—at least 24 hours’ No- 
tice—of the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring forward this very 
important and grave Resolution. I do 
not know that things may not go from 
bad to worse in the meantime in Ireland. 
I have received a telegram this afternoon 
from the Westport Board of Guardians 
—a Board which was in receipt a very 
few months ago of relief from State 
sources for the purpose of saving it from 
bankruptcy. The telegram says— 

“ The Westport Board of Guardians have to- 

day received notice of the eviction of 121 
families, numbering 1,000 persons, the land- 
lords being in some cases Lord Sligo and Lord 
Clive. The guardians consider this attempt at 
the general extirpation of the people as inhu- 
man and barbarous, and they implore the Go- 
vernment to use their influence to stay the hands 
of the evictors.” 
Sir, it is at such a time as this that we 
are asked to shut ourselves out of the 
power of raising our voices against 
grievances such as these in Ireland, to 
deprive ourselves of the power of bring- 
ing any measures or making any sug- 
gestions on our own account to meet 
these terrible acts in Ireland. Sir, the 
day before yesterday in West Cork Lord 
Cork invoked the aid of a large body of 
police to enforce evictions —~ 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, a 
discussion on the state of affairs in Ire- 
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land was not in Order. From what has 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman I con- 
sider that his Amendment will take 
the form of a negative to the Resolution 
already agreed to and passed by the 
House, and I shall point out that an 
Amendment of that nature cannot be 
accepted. 

Mr. PARNELL: Well, Sir, of course 
I am bound by your ruling. The Reso- 
lution reads this way— : 

‘“‘That the consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion on every day 
on which the consideration of these Rules may 
be set down by the Government.”’ 


I proposed to add to it this— 


‘Provided the said Rules are not set down 
for consideration before the Government dis- 
closed to the House the nature of their proposed 
legislation regarding Ireland.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my opinion, that 
is in direct opposition to the first propo- 
sition. Ifthe Government have power to 
give precedence among the Orders of the 
Day to the proposed Rules of Procedure 
by the first proposition, by the second 
they are forbidden to do so under the 
terms of the hon. Gentleman’s provision. 
The two together would have a mili- 
tating effect one upon the other. 

Mr. PARNELL: It appears to me, 
Sir, that the House may fairly require 
the Government to agree to such a con- 
dition as I propose—that before they 
use this right which the House would be 
willing to give them they disclose to the 
House the nature of their proposed 
legislation. However, I would not on 
any account set myself up to differ from 
any ruling which you would make, aad 
if I understand your ruling and judg- 
ment I will simply content myself. 

Mr. SPEAKER : What I object to is 
the sweeping character of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Gentleman. 
If the hon. Gentleman moved “ that 
except on certain days,’”’ be added to the 
Resolution it would not be of such a 
sweeping character. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I move an 
Amendment of this character— 

“ Except on such Wednesdays as measures 
concerning Ireland may be set down for con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I think it will be 
competent for the hon. Gentleman to do 
that. 

Mr. PARNELL: I will substitute 
for the first Amendment the Amendment 
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I have just recited. I will say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the importance of this 
question is one which I fear very much 
will be increased from day to day. In 
fact, it appears to me, from the occur- 
rences which reach us from Ireland, that 
the importance of this question is very 
much graver and exists toa very much 
larger extent than appears to have im- 
— itself on the minds of the Mem- 

ers of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
wish to know whether we can really 
shut the door for considering every ques- 
tion affecting Ireland until these Rules 
of Procedure have been disposed of? I, 
for one, would hope that even at the 
eleventh hour the Government would 
say they are making demands upon the 
House, and particularly upon the Irish 
Members, of an arbitrary character, and 
that they will consent, at all events, to 
give up one day, as was done last Session 
by the then Leader of the House, the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), for 
the discussion of the Bill we brought in 
for the relief of Irish tenants. Ido not 
think that the time of the House will be 
wasted in that way; on the contrary, I 
think that the avoidance of arbitrary 
conduct on the part of the Leader of the 
House will tend to facilitate Business— 
that it will be remembered for him, and 
that one good turn will be held to de- 
serve another. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House in- 
sists upon depriving us of our privileges 
—if he strokes the cat against the grain 
—if he uses the gag-snaffle when the 
rein would be sufficient, the right hon. 
Gentleman will find that he has not 
adopted the best course. I can but ex- 
press a hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see his way to give a favourable 
reply. In conclusion, 1 beg to move as 
an Amendment— ‘“ Except upon the 
Wednesdays on which Bills relating to 
Ireland are set down.” 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words ‘‘ except 
upon the Wednesdays on which Bills re- 
lating to Ireland are set down.” —( Jr. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am not at all insensible 
to the gravity of the situation. I am 
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fully conversant with the necessity of 
exercising any authority with which the 
House may be disposed to entrust me 
with the greatest possible consideration 
to hon. Members who differ from me, as 
well as to those hon. Members who 
agree with me. But there is another 
duty devolving upon the Leader of this 
House, and that is to endeavour to guide 
the House in the way in which it is 
necessary that the House should go for 
the performance of the work which it 
undertakes. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) has ap- 
pealed to us to consider the measures 
which relate to Ireland. We are most 
anxious to approach the consideration of 
those measures. But I appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman himself whether the ex- 
perience of the last three weeks is not 
sufficient to convince him that no at- 
tempt at legislation is possible until the 
Rules of Procedureare before the House? 
We are desirous of giving full considera- 
tion, not only to the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Cork and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), but also to our own proposals. 
But we know perfectly well that it would 
be useless to bring forward these pro- 
posals until the House has piven its 
Code of Procedure, and until it has taken 
into its own hands the power of con- 
ducting its Business in a manner which 
shall be creditable to the House itself 
and advantageous to the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
has spoken of the struggle of hon. Mem- 
bers for their rights. There is no wish 
whatever on the part of the Government 
to interfere with the rights of private 
Members. From the day on which I 
had the honour of becoming a Member 
of this House—a good many years ago— 
I had, and still have, the highest respect 
for the rights of private Members. I 
believe they are a great and cherished 
privilege which this House is bound to 
respect. But what I wish to impress 
upon the hon. Gentleman is that the 
prolongation of debate, the impossibility 
of getting Business carried to a conclu- 
sion, is in itself the greatest enemy and 
the greatest obstruction to the rights of 
private Members. We should not now 
have to propose to the House that it 
should give its whole time to the dis- 
cussion of these Rules of Procedure if 
there had only been a reasonable discus- 
sion on the Address. Not only on the 
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Address, but on every other question 
brought before the House, there has 
been an abundance of discussion, so 
great that the transaction of Business 
has become impossible. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that this Motion had been 
sprung upon the House, and a few 
minutes before he had drawn attention 
to the fact that it had been my duty to 
give Notice of this Motion on the first 
day of the Session. One remark of the 
hon. Gentleman answers the other. I 
gave Notice on the first day of the Ses- 
sion that it would be my duty, at the 
earliest convenient opportunity, to move 
for the time of the House for the pur- 

ose of Procedure. I think it must 

e admitted that 16 days’ sitting is a 
= long enough to intervene before 

proceed with this Motion. The hon. 
Member complains that 24 hours’ No- 
tice was not given. I gave it at a 
quarter to 6 yesterday afternoon, and I 
acted upon the Notice at 6 o’clock this 
evening, so that here, again, the hon. 
Member’s desire has been fulfilled to the 
letter. But that is not, I am sure, the 
real objection of the hon. Gentleman. 
He is anxious that his measure should 
be proceeded with. Let him, then, ex- 
ercise the influence which he possesses 
with his Colleagues on those Benches, 
and let him and them give no more than 
is just and proper consideration to Pro- 
cedure, and he will certainly have the 
opportunity which he desires of explain- 
ing his own Bill to the House. I should 
be glad that he should have such an op- 
portunity. No difficulty whatever will 
be thrown in his way by any hon. Mem- 
ber on this Bench, or on this side of 
the House. No, Sir; let the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork give the assistance which it 
is in his power to give to the House to 
recover the character and reputation 
which the House had a few years ago. 
With regard to Lord Cowper’s Report, 
the hon. Gentleman taunts the Govern- 
ment with having kept back that Report. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for 
that taunt. The hon. Gentleman ought 
to be aware that, when a Royal Commis- 
sion is appointed, the Government has 
no power whatever over the conduct of 
the Members of that Commission, and 
that they are entirely independent of the 
Government. We have been, at least, 
as desirous as the hon. Member can be, 
that the Report should be presented as 
rapidly as possible. My right hon. 
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Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), when Notice 
of the Question was given, wrote to 
Lord Cowper, and gave me the answer 
which he had received. It was to the 
effect that the Report would be agreed 
to to-morrow, and would be sent to the 
Home Secretary on Saturday. There 
will be no delay whatever in the pre- 
sentation of that Report on the part of 
the Government. There will be some 
delay in the way of printing, of course ; 
but the Government will interpose no 
delay. No, Sir, we are, in good faith, 
most earnestiy desirous of legislating for 
the benefit of Ireland. It will be the 
hon. Gentleman himself and his Friends 
who will hinder us in proposing this 
legislation to the House, if we are not 
able to obtain the time of the House for 
Procedure. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I listened attentively to the re- 
ply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell); but I 
think that any hon. Member who has any 
knowledge of what is going on in Ire- 
land, and who has a due sense of the 
responsibility which rests upon this 
House, must deem it a very grave 
matter to place it beyond the power 
of this House to consider important 
questions affecting the well-being of 
Ireland, unless the consent of the Go- 
vernment is previously obtained. I have 
looked over carefully the new Rules of 
Procedure which have been laid upon 
the Table, and I have also referred to 
what has taken place in this House in 
past years with respect to that matter ; 
and I am induced to believe that, after 
we have entered upon the consideration 
of the new Rules of Procedure, much 
time must elapse before we come to a 
conclusion of our labours upon them. I 
particularly noticed that the First Lord 
of the Treasury did not, in any way, at- 
tempt to contradict the assertion of the 
hon. Member for Cork, that there is no 
precedent for the Motion which he has 
made this evening. For these reasons 
I am prepared to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury has refused to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Corx (Mr. Parnell). The 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt upon the 
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fact that he is an old Member of the 
House; but, by the help of his mechani- 
cal Motion, he has just defeated the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), who is a much older 
Member of the House than he is. I 
believe that the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea has sat uninterruptedly in this House 
since the year 1855; while the First 
Lord of the Treasury, although he has 
always been an ornament of the House 
and has been of greet value to his Party, 
has only been here since 1868. There- 
fore, if the House is to be guided by the 
lengthened experience of an hoz. Mem- 
ber as to the Business of this House, 
there ought to have been a majority for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Swansea. Nevertheless, the First Lord, 
with his obedient legions, proposes prac- 
tically to shut out the Nonconformists of 
Wales, on Tuesday next, from discuss- 
ing a question which is of the utmost 
importance to them. Ido not propose 
to refer at any length to an English 
question, and one which has already 
been decided by the House; but in the 
name of the West of Ireland I am pre- 
pared to back up every word my hon. 
Friend and Leader{the Member for Cork 
has said, especially in regard to the West 
of Ireland. I regret that the First Lord 
of the Treasury has not thought fit to 
follow the example of one of the greatest 
Conservative Leaders who ever sat in 
this House—Mr. Disraeli—and to act 
upon the dicta he was in the habit 
of pronouncing in reference to the deci- 
sions of this House. I cannot help think- 
ing that the tension of feeling in Ireland 
will be much aggravated, it it is found 
that two Wednesdays we have already 
secured by Ballot for the consideration 
of the Land Bill, and an important 
Motion with reference to Poor Law 
Guardians, have been taken possession of 
bythe Government. I trust that the First 
Lord of the Treasury will reconsider his 
determination, and accept the moderate 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, being 
satisfied with full possession of four 
days a week. Four days a week will be 
ample for discussing the new Rules of 
Procedure, and we should still have our 
Wednesdays left. If the Government 
insist upon having five days a week, let 
the House, if it is deemed necessary, sit 
on Saturday. Although it would be 
extremely inconvenient to me, and I 
have no doubt it would also be most in- 
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convenient to you, Sir, although, per- 
haps, as we have a Deputy Speaker, you 
might be able to get over the difficulty, 
we Irish Members are so anxious to 
secure the discussion of these Irish 
questions that we are perfectly willing 
to sit here on a Saturday. By that 
means the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who is so anxious to pass these New 
Rules, will secure their discussion upon 
five days a week, and will leave to those 
who are anxious that the Imperial Par- 
liament should consider the case of Ire- 
land one or two Wednesdays upon which 
those Irish Members who have been 
fortunate enough to secure the Ballot 
can ventilate the grievances of Ireland. 
I am aware that the adoption of my 
suggestion would give to you, Sir, a 
considerable amount of extra work, and 
also to the officers of the House; but, 
in return, you would gain the good-will 
of the Irish people ; and surely the good- 
will of 5,000,000 of Her Majesty’s 
Irish subjects is worth something. Un- 
der these circumstances, I claim that our 
Wednesday Sittings should be allowed 
to follow their ordinary course; and if 
the Government absolutely require five 
days a week, let them have a Sitting on 
Saturday. But then there arises another 
question. Will the Rules of Procedure 
really make more progress in five days 
than they would in four, seeing that the 
Sitting on Wednesday is bound to close 
at 6 o’clock ? I remember Mr. Disraeli, 
who, next to the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), I look 
upon as having been the greatest Leader 
of this House—I remember Mr. Disraeli 
stating on one occasion that, whatever 
might be the nature of the Business 
brought in by the Government or by 
private Members, there would not be a 
difference of more than two or three days 
in the date of the Prorogation of Par- 
liament. Nor doI think that, whether 
the Government take four or five daysa 


week for the consideration of the New: 


Rules, the slightest difference will be 
made in the progress of the Rules. 
Therefore I am of opinion that the Go- 
vernment will derive very little ad- 
vantage indeed from taking the Wed- 
nesday Sittings — certainly none in 
comparison with the immense mischief 
that would be done to the Tory Govern- 
ment themselves, and especially to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Great in- 
terest is taken in the Irish cause in 
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Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
America; and is it desirable that it shall 
be possible for people there to say— 
“The British House of Commons will 
not even discuss the affairs of Ireland. 
So intent are they on altering their Rules 
that they decline even to devote one day 
a week to the consideration of Irish 
questions.” Surely that is a very strong 
argument in favour of Home Rule, that 
even one day a week—those days having 
been already secured by the Ballot—are 
to be taken from the Irish Government. 
It must no be forgotten that this will 
constitute an argument in favour of the 
Home Rule Party, not merely in our 
mouths, but in those of our sympathizers 
in the Press, and for every English- 
speaking community in the world which 
has an Assembly modelled on the in- 
stitutions of this Mother Parliament. 
They will be able to say—‘ Ireland can 
always be put out in the cold by the 
simple assertion that the House of Com- 
mons desire to remodel their Rules.” I 
am not very strongly of opinion that the 
House has a very ardent desire to change 
its Rules, or that there is any absolute 
necessity for a change of Rules, or 
that that is a matter of very great con- 
cern. It is even desirable for the 
Irish landlords themselves that they 
should have the safety-valve of discus- 
sion in this House. I fail to see that 
the question of the New Rules of Pro- 
cedure is a matter of urgent importance. 
In the first place, the House of Commons 
is supposed to have existed for 700 or 
800 years. To a certain extent its Rules 
are simply legendary; but ever since 
the time of Elizabeth, at any rate, there 
have been well-understood Rules, and 
legislation has been able to go on very 
well without New Rules, and to get on 
very well too. Twenty years ago—I 
was not then a Member of this House, 
but I took great interest in the Proce- 
dure of Parliament, and in its debates ; 
and I know that all the London papers 
at that time were agreed that no House 
of Commons would ever be able to pass 
more than one great measure in the 
course of a single Session ; but by con- 
centrating their resources the Govern- 
ment were able to do that. That has 
certainly been the state of affairs for the 
last eight or nine years. Any Govern- 
ment which takes an interest in any par- 
ticular subject can pass one big measure, 
and is probablv able to pass, in addition, 
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a number of small measures. In the 
face of an active and energetic Opposi- 
tion, however, they are not able to pass 
two or three large measures in the course 
of a single Session. I believe that the 
capacity of the Government to pass great 
measures is now precisely the same that 
it has been for the last 20 or 25 years ; 
and the talk of Obstruction is, toa great 
extent, a fiction on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Although my experience of 
the House of Commons is not so long as 
that of the hon. Member for Swansea, 
I sat in the same Parliament as that 
which first introduced the First Lord of 
the Treasury into the House, and that 
is the opinion which my experience has 
enabled me to form. I have been told 
by a Conservative Member that the free- 
dom of this House was utterly crushed 
when your Predecessor in Office, Sir, 
required an hon. Member to second the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. In previous years any hon. Mem- 
ber could make that Motion without a 
Seconder. But in the course of the last 
20 or 25 years our privileges have been 
gradually curtailed, and a Seconder is 
required before a Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate can be moved. 
Another Conservative Member of much 
weight in the House, but whose name 
it is unnecessary to give, although I 
have no objection to give it privately if 
desired, has protested to me against the 
evil which will be done if any Rules are 
passed which are likely to limit the 
privileges of Members of this House. 
Even the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian himself has pointed out what 
sweeping Radical measures might be 
carried if the Rules were changed, and 
the Government, by a mechanical ma- 
jority, were able to overbear every op- 
position. My own opinion is that the 
Conservative Party are taking a rash 
step in altering the old Rules of this 
House ; but the deleterious effect of the 
Rules themselves is not so much the 
question as the immediate harm they 
will do by their mere discussion during 
the next four or five weeks. We can- 
not alter Rules which have been in 
force for 300 or 400 years without 
a considerable amount of delibera- 
tion and discussion. The discussion 
of these Rules may occupy the House 
during the next five or six weeks, and 
during that time every reform on every 
other matter will be hung up. As a 
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Representative of Ireland, I am much 
concerned at the prospect; and I con- 
sider it a matter of much importance 
that, having secured the first place in 
the Ballot, we should be shut out from 
having a discussion upon Irish affairs. 
I, therefore, request the First Lord of 
the Treasury to reconsider his decision 
on this point, so far as the Wednesday 
Sittings are concerned. If the Govern- 
ment adhere to their determination, an 
hon. and gallant Member opposite will 
be unable to bring on any question as to 
naval affairs. My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
will find himself in the same boat when 
he desires to raise the question of jury- 
packing in Ireland. The Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill stands for the 
2nd of March; the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act (1881) Amendment Bill for the 
16th ; the County Government (Ireland) 
Bill for the same day ; the Liquor Traffic 
(Local Veto) Bill for the 6th of April; 
and the Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill is 
the second Bill for the 20th of April. 
These Bills are of the highest import- 
ance; but the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury at one fell swoop gets rid of the 
whole of them, and, in the case of Ire- 
land, declines to spare one. We should 
be satisfied merely to discuss our griev- 
ances. We might be out-voted, but 
we should not be in a position to say 
that we had not been listened to. I 
think that any temporary Party ad- 
vantage which may be gained by closing 
our mouths will be more than counter- 
balanced by the feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be created. I cannot help 
feeling that there may be much external 
danger in denying an opportunity for 
free discussion; and I would again 
appeal to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to allow the Irish Members, at least, one 
day. I know there will be a strong 
feeling in Ireland when it is known that 
Irish questions are to be ignored alto- 
gether while we are engaged in discuss- 
ing our own Rules, and are practically 
standing still. At the present moment 
the House of Commons enjoys greater 

ower than it ever enjoyed at any 
sate period of its history. The House 
of Lords is, of course, a mere second 
Chamber for the purpose of revision; but, 
as a Chamber with real power, there is 
nothing to compare with the House of 
Commons. Yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to tie up our hands for the 
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next five or six weeks, so far as legiti- 
mate work is concerned. If we con- 
sidered the Rules of Procedure on four 
or five days each week, and devoted, at 
least, one to the general affairs of the 
nation, we should be able to maintain 
our position in the country. We are 
only wasting time by discussing the 
fashion in which we are to effect a par- 
ticular object. In the long run, the 
House of Commons will be found to be 
quite capable of setting any grievance 
right ; but, at the present moment, events 
are marching on very fast. We have got 
Socialism in London 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and gallant Member is really 
travelling beyond the Question. I must 
ask the hon. and gallant Member to 
keep to that Question. 

Coronet NOLAN: I do not propose 
to trespass much longer upon the time 
of the House, and I must apologize to 
you, Sir, for having strayed into a 
general discussion. I have already 
pointed out the immense necessity of 
some reform in the Irish Land Law, and 
in the Poor Laws of that country. At 
any rate, I feel that an opportunity 
should be afforded for the discussion of 
those questions, so that the Irish people 
may know that their Representatives 
have had a full and ample opportunity 
of stating their grievances. As you, 
Mr. Speaker, think that I ought not 
longer to trespass on the time of the 
House, I will, of course, bow to your 


ing. 

Mr. P. J. POWER ( Waterford, E.) : 
Mr. Speaker, I think that my hon. 
Friend and Leader the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) has made a very 
reasonable proposition to the Govern- 
ment, and I sincerely trust that in the 
interest of peace in Ireland—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. P. J. POWER: I was saying I 
sincerely trust that in the interest of 
peace in Ireland the Government may 
see their way to accept the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. In substance, all 
that my hon. Friend asks of the Govern- 
ment is that they should give three and 
a-half hours’ consideration on Wednes- 
day next to the Irish Bill which has first 
place on that day. In conformity with 
the Rules the House will not meet until 
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2 o’clock on Wednesday next—Ash 
Wednesday—-so that there cannot be 
more than three hours and a-half dis- 
cussion, and that is all we ask. It is 
not competent for me to discuss the pro- 
visions of the Bill, the second reading of 
which my hon. Friend desires to move 
on Wednesday; but I may say that if 
the Government were to accept the mea- 
sure they would thus do more to pre- 
serve the peace in Ireland than they can 
possibly do through the operation of the 
proposed New Rules of Procedure. The 
Government complain of the length of 
the speeches which have been delivered 
on the Address; but when they do that 
they should remember that some years 
ago, when they were in Opposition, they 
were not averse to give us an example 
of how to prolong the debate upon the 
Address. As a matter of fact, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech was such as to make it 
necessary for us on this side of the 
House to take up a certain portion of 
the time of the House in discussing it. 
Indeed, I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the Royal Speech was as 
verbose a one as was ever framed; and, 
at the same time, one of the most un- 
satisfactory. It dealt with little or no- 
thing of interest. Moreover, when the 
Government charge us with consuming 
the time of the House unnecessarily, 
they should remember that they and 
their supporters have themselves con- 
sumed a great deal of time. Now, the 
practical effect of the Motion which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) has made 
will be to bring legislation to a stand- 
still—while we are discussing the Rules 
of Procedure all the useful legislation 
which this country and Ireland so much 
require will be brought to a standstill. 
We have not forgotten that not many 
years since it took the whole of a special 
Session to pass certain Rules of Proce- 
dure; and I ask the House how long is 
the discussion of the New Rules now 
proposed likely to occupy? The pro- 
posed Rules are drastic in the extreme, 
and they propose to very greatly curtail 
the Privileges of private Members. I 
venture to say that when they do come 
on for discussion the New Rules will 
be vigorously opposed; and instead of 
being passed in a short time, as the Go- 
vernment seem to suppose, they will not 
beadopted until some weeks have elapsed. 
Aswas pointed out bythe hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman the Member for North Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan), the public at large 
are very little concerned in the Procedure 
of this House. They wish to see legis- 
lation; but the friends of the Govern- 
ment naturally say that the first step to- 
wards the passing of useful legislative 
measures is the adoption of the New 
Rules of Procedure, and the consequent 
curtailment of the Privileges of private 
Members. I predict that they are 
wrong in their forecast, and that the 
Rules which the Government propose to 
bring into force, with a view of enabling 
them to pass their own measures, will 
be found to have a contrary effect; that 
so far from expediting Business they 
will be found to retard Business. It 
would have been much better for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House to have shown a more conciliatory 
disposition towards those who belong 
to the minority in the House. He may 
for the moment possibly obtain a vic- 
tory; but it will be a dear victory. If 
he secures the passing of the New 
Rules he will not be one whit nearer the 
solution of the Irish Question than he is 
to-day. There was one remark which fell 
from him which was very unsatisfactory 
to us. Replying to the Question ad- 
dressed to him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley), he said he was not in a 
position to state precisely what Busi- 
ness the Government might think im- 
portant ; while he added that important 
Business would be taken. Now, the 
proposal which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork lays before the House 
for its acceptance is shortly this—that, at 
any rate, it should not allow the Go- 
vernment to absorb next Wednesday. 
Next Wednesday we, by the fortune of 
the Ballot, have first place for the second 
reading of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, Amendment Bill; and we know 
from personal experience, and from the 
reports which are reaching us daily, 
that some reform of this Act is actually 
necessary, if peace is to be preserved in 
Ireland. The very telegrams which my 
hon. Friend read in proposing his 
Amendment to the Motion now before 
the House must convince you that we 
are in the midst of a great agrarian 
crisis in Ireland, and that unless some- 
thing is done in the shape of the Bill 
which is down for second reading next 
Wednesday, that crisis will daily increase 
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in gravity. For this reason, and for 
many others, we on this side of the 
House intend to offer the most strenuous 
opposition to the proposition of the Go- 
vernment to absorb the time which 
usually belongs to private Members, and 
to thereby encroach upon the Privileges 
of Members of this acing We know 
that every great reform which has been 
passed in this country, or in any other 
country, has had its origin in a minority. 
You will generally find brave and daring 
spirits who lead the way in great re- 
forms—they must necessarily be so—in 
a minority at first; but as time wears on 
they gain in strength, and that which 
was scouted a few years previously as 
impracticable becomes the question of 
the day. Now, we know from experi- 
ence that if the Government obtain 
their present wish, they will with their 
large majority, unfortunately recruited 
by hon. Gentlemen who sit on this side 
of the House, pass these Procedure 
Rules, and that, when once they have 
passed them, they will enforce them 
with a hand of iron. We know from 
experience that Ireland and the Irish 
Members are not in the odour of sanctity 
on the other side, and that the Rules 
will be exercised with rigour towards 
Ireland, and towards the Irish Repre- 
sentatives. Consequently, we believe 
that it is our duty, in the interest of Ire- 
land, to offer every opposition that we 
can to the Motion which the Leader of 
the House has proposed. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no doubt that the Go- 
vernment imagine that if they obtain the 
leave of the House to absorb the time of 
private Members, they will be consider- 
ably nearer the solution of the Irish 
Question, inasmuch as they will secure 
the power of gagging the Irish Repre- 
sentatives. Events will prove that the 
Government are wrong in that opinion, 
and that if the Rules are exercised 
against us, so far from the Government 
being nearer the solution of the Irish 
Question, they will be further off than 
ever. We believe that the Bill, the 
second reading of which my hon. Friend 
desires to move on Wednesday, will tide 
us over, to a great extent, a serious 
difficulty in Ireland, because we know 
upon the very best authority that many 
of the evictions —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has now been speaking 
for some time, but has not at all touched 
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the subject before the House. I must 
warn him to address himself to the 
Question. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I amsorry, Sir, 
I was not dealing with the Amendment 
before the House. Now, another impor- 
tant measure is set down for an early 
Wednesday, the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—a Bill which 
interests very considerably the people in 
this country. The Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Bill has also been put down 
for the same day; and another Bill in 
which we are very interested, and which 
we are anxious to speak upon, is the 
Belfast Government Bill, and that is 
fixed for another Wednesday. If the 
Government carry this Motion, we shall 
be excluded from speaking on these 
important matters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, in 
reply to my hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell), 
said that he had given timely Notice of 
his intention to move this hiedlesien, 
and in proof of that he said that at a 
quarter to 6 last evening he gave 
Notice of the Motion. Technically, the 
right hon. Gentleman did give 24 hours’ 
Notice; but it must be recollected 
that the Motion is one of the greatest 
importance ; and, therefore, it would not 
have been unreasonable if the right hon. 
Gentleman had given us a considerably 
longer Notice, and thus have afforded 
hon. Members ample opportunity of 
forming an opinion with regard to it. 
I hope that when the Government 
calmly consider the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Cork they will see 
that it is a reasonable one, and one 
made in the interest of the ‘peace of [re- 
land. We are vory often accused, from 
the other side of the House, of being 
unfavourable to the peace of Ireland; 
but I think that, by the measures we 
bring forward from time to time, we 
prove conclusively that we are most 
anxious to preserve peace in Ireland. 
It is really those who reject what 
we know to be reasonable measures 
who are responsible for the present 
unsatisfactory state of our country. 
We now — to the House to allow 
us to do what we fully believe will 
conduce to the peace of Ireland. Last 
November we told you that the passing 
of the Tenants’ Relief Bill would have 
a salutary effect in Ireland. Events 
have justified our action. What has 
occurred during the wintar is solely at- 
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tributable to yourselves. Under the 
circumstances — though certainly we 
have no reason to expect very much 
from Her Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing regard to what we have received 
from them in the past—we do expect, 
in the interest of the preservation of 
peace, that you will give us next 
Wednesday for the consideration of a 
measur? most important to the agri- 
cultural tenants of Ireland, and to the 
well-being of the country at large. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he hoped that, in all the circum- 
stances, the Government would make 
the concession which had been asked 
from them in moderate terms by the 
Irish Representatives. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had told them 
that it was a mistake to say that his 
Motion had been sprung upon the 
House, and that they had been given 
Notice of it at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion. Now, although those Resolutions 
might have been in sight for a long 
time, still a difference was made when 
they were suddenly taken from their 
position of rest, and it was proposed at 
once to make use of them. If he had 
seen a gun in his neighbour’s house for 
weeks and weeks, and if one day, when 
he called again, the neighbour suddenly 
took the weapon of war and presented 
it at his head, it would not do to tell him 
that his neighbour had not suddenly 
sprung the gun upon him because he 
had seen it there for weeks before. Yet 
that seemed to him the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. No doubt these Resolu- 
tions had been before them, but they 
had been hoping that they were in the 
dim and distant future. If they were 
suddenly taken, and made use of, as 
they had been that evening, he would 
say they had been sprung upon the 
House. The whole transaction im- 
pressed him most unfavourably. It had 
to him the appearance of something in 
the nature of a trick. The purpose evi- 
dently was to prevent the possibility of 
general discussions which might be of 
very great importance, not only to Ire- 
land, but to the country at large. He 
did not see, for his part, that at the be- 
ginning of the Session the announcement 
should have been made for any altera- 
tion of the Rules of Procedure. The 
reason alleged was the experience of 
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last Session; but, as a new observer, 
who considered carefully what went on 
before him, he could not say he had seen 
much of any discussion that was un- 
reasonably beyond the necessities of the 
case that was being discussed. If, then, 
that was the reason, he could only draw 
the inference that they were not to be at 
liberty to discuss minutely the Estimates, 
because, so far as he remembered, the 
necessity placed on the Speaker from 
time to time, to keep hon. Members 
strictly within the a of Order, de- 
veloped itself chiefly in the discussion of 
the Estimates. He should, therefore, 
look forward with a degree of alarm to 
the contingency that might arise when 
duty imposed on the Representative of a 
particular constituency to draw attention 
minutely to Estimates specially affecting 
his particular locality ; and that alarm 
was not at all allayed by the assurance 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that he had no 
wish to deprive private Members of 
their rights. He (Mr. Wallace) believed 
that it was quite possible that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury was not harbouring any un- 
constitutional designs ; but he would re- 
quire something more explicit than 
simply a general declaration of his 
benevolent inteutions with respect to 
private Members to make him confident 
that there was no danger lurking under 
the determination he had taken to press 
on these Procedure Rules with all the 
speed that the House would give. It 
occurred to him that it was not unreason- 
able on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland to ask the concession 
which was implied in their Amendment, 
considering the amount of time that 
seemed to be proposed for the discussion 
of these Rules of Procedure. He (Mr. 
Wallace) thought the Government were 
asking too much when they asked the 
whole time of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had estimated that four or five 
weeks would be required for the con- 
sideration of the Rules of Procedure; 
but the conclusion he (Mr. Wallace) had 
come to upon that was that it would be 
from eight to ten weeks. In reality it 
seemed to him the effect of these Pro- 
cedure Resolutions, unless they were 
very carefully modified by the jealous 
regard of the House for its own liber- 
ties and interests — 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The House is not 
discussing now the Rules of Prozedure, 
and it would be out of Order to refer to 
them in detail. 

Mr. WALLACE, continuing, said, 
that without dealing with the Rules of 
Procedure themselves, and merely hav- 
ing respect to the danger from the 
amount of time that might be required 
for their consideration, he thought it was 
not unreasonable to ask the Government 
that a little portion of the time which 
they proposed to ask for their considera- 
tion should be given to Ireland, in con- 
sideration of the special claims which it 
had in present emergencies as contrasted 
with the other parts of the country. He 
could not forget that the position of Ire- 
land and of the Irish people was one of 
peculiar injustice. He believed at this 
moment the Irish people should be en- 
trusted with the management of their 
own affairs. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely out of Order in discussing 
the question of Ireland. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he had pur- 
posed to give, as a reason for offering this 
concession to the people of Ireland, that 
there was a natural feeling of disap- 
pointment in the Irish mind in connec- 
tion with proceedings which had taken 
place in that House, which seemed to him 
to differentiate the case of Ireland very 
broadly from the case of Wales. Both 
sides were anxious that something should 
be done in regard to leaseholders in Ire- 
land, whose interests were involved in 
the Amendment under consideration ; 
and he could not see how the right 
hon. Gentleman could, on the ground of 
expected danger or difficulty, refuse this 
concession when there was no difficulty 
to be apprehended. He was not called 
upon to make the same rofusal as in the 
case of Wales. He ventured, therefore, 
to express the hope that the Government 
would not, out of a mere. attachment to 
what they considered uniformity of 
treatment all over the country, refuse to 
make an exception in this matter. The 
question of the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales was on a totally 
different footing from that of the lease- 
holders in Ireland, so far as discussion 
and sympathy were concerned. The 
Government might, in the most reason- 
able way, be alarmed at the prospect of 
a discussion devoted to the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Church in 
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Wales. [ Cries of “‘ Divide!’’] He pro- 
posed, in spite of the interruptions from 
the other side, to proceed with the per- 
formance of his duty. He considered it 
perfectly reasonable, from their point of 
view, that the Government should refuse 
to allow discussion on Dissestablishment 
in Wales to be interpolated into the con- 
sideration of the Rules of Procedure. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have twice reminded the hon. Member 
that he is dealing most irrelevantly with 
the subject before the House, and I must 
now direct him to discontinue his speech. 

The hon. Member thereupon resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did not rise to prolong the 
discussion, but simply to draw attention 
to one fact. The hon. Member for the 
Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell), in intro- 
ducing the Amendment before the 
House, made a very strong appeal on 
behalf of the Irish leaseholders. The 
hon. Member said nothing in regard to 
Irish leaseholders that he (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) was not prepared to endorse. 
He was also prepared to join the hon. 
Member in any reasonable appeal to the 
Government asking for facilities to dis- 
cuss the question of Irish leaseholds ; 
but he could not refrain from asking, 
was this a reasonable appeal which the 
hon. Member for Cork had made to the 
Government that evening? The House 
had already refused to the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Diliwyn) facilities for 
the discussion of the question of Dis- 
establishing the Church in Wales. Hon. 
Members who were opposed to the exist- 
ence of an Established Church in the 
Principality had voted against the hon. 
Member for Swansea. Was it then, he 
asked hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, likely that the House would 
concede to Ireland what it had dis- 
tinctly refused to Wales? Was it a 
reasonable appeal that the hon. Mem- 
ber had made to the Government on 
behalf of the Irish leaseholders? The 
hon. Member for Cork was not the 
only Member of the House who had 
displayed interest in the case of the 
Irish leaseholders. He wished to point 
out, in two sentences, what had already 
occurred this Session on this matter. 
He (Mr. T. W. Russell) himself had 
introduced a Bill on the subject, and 
that Bill would have been discussed, 
and in all probability read a second 
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time by the House, but for the action of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
He just wished to point out to the 
House that while this appeal was made 
on behalf of the Irish leaseholders it 
was as likely to do those leaseholders 
harm as to do them any good. While 
he was ready to join the hon. Member 
for Cork in any reasonable appeal to the 
Government on behalf of those in whom 
he was interested, he was not willing to 
go through the farce of marching through 
the Division Lobbies of the inns of 
Commons in support of that appeal 
when he knew it was perfectly useless, 
and likely to do harm instead of good. 

Me. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he repudiated the suggestion that 
they were opposed to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) ; they had taken no part in 
blocking that Bill. The hon. Member 
for Cork based his case on the grave 
state of affairs in Ireland, and he main- 
tained that the condition of that country 
would be governed very much in the 
future by the action of the Government, 
which would act and re-act on the mind 
of the Irish people. The Government 
had promised the Report of the Royal 
Commission dealing with the agrarian 
difficulties in Ireland ; but the result of 
interposing the discussion of the Rules 
of Procedure would be to destroy any 
chance which the House might have 
had of considering its recommendations. 
This might suit the policy of the Tory 
Party, which, in reality, was to initiate 
no legislation whatever. If the Go- 
vernment were to accede to the request 
of the hon. Member for Cork, he 
thought that some earnest would be 
given to the Irish people that serious 
legislation of some kind in regard to 
Ireland was to be proceeded with in this 
Parliament. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, that were it not for the negligence 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) in not getting his 
Bill printed, it would have been facili- 
tated before it was blocked by Members 
of the Tory Party. Itso happened that 
Members of the Irish Party had on the 
Order Book of the House two Bills deal- 
ing with the subject of leaseholders, and 
also with broader issues on the Land 
Question. The first of those Bills was 
set down for the 28rd instant, and the 
second for the 16th of March, If the 
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Motion of the Government was adopted, 
those Bills would be thrown aside with- 
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sure had been arranged to be brought 
forward by the Irish Members relating 


out any reasonable probability of their | to the bad system of election of Poor 


being read a second time this Session. 
Would the hon. Member assist in throw- 
ing out these measures by voting for the 
Motion moved by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Mr. W. 
H. Smith)? He maintained that the 
Irish Members had not blocked the Bill 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone; 
on the contrary, two supporters of the 
Government, who might be considered 
the allies of the hon. Member, if not his 
Colleagues, had taken measures to block 
the progress of the hon. Member’s Bill. 
But another Bill in which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone was more 
particularly interested than in land agi- 
tation would suffer if the Motion were 
adopted—that was the Liquor Traffic 
(Ulster) Local Veto Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber had, on a recent occasion, given 
up in an ostentatious fashion the apostle- 
ship of temperance; but perhaps a little 
of the old love yet remained to induce 
him to keep, by his vote, that measure 
from destruction. He (Mr. M. J. Kenny) 
protested against the action of the Go- 
vernment as an encroachment upon the 
rights of private Members. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that a 
measure of the greatest possible im- 
portance to the Irish people was down 
for Wednesday, the 16th instant; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
carried his Motion they would lose 
the day for the discussion of that Bill. 
There was a still more important mea- 
sure set down for the following Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd instant—the Irish Land 
Bill, which dealt with all the rights 
connected with the land, and those im- 
provements in which the Irish people at 
the present time took such a deep inte- 
rest. The Government were never tired 
of telling them they were desirous of 
bringing forward legislation for the 
amendment cf the Land Act of 1881. 
Why were they going to prevent the 
Irish Members from bringing in a Bill 
dealing with the subject? Ifthe Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House were adopted, it would be im- 
possible to deal with this important ques- 
tion. The opportunity would be lost, 
and in the hurry-skurry of a long Ses- 
sion such an opportunity might never 
occur again, Another important mea- 





Law Guardians in Ireland ; but not one 
of these measures for the improvement 
of the condition of the Irish people 
could be advanced if the proposed Rules 
of Procedure were adopted. He trusted, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he thought the present moment a 
most inopportune one for bringing for- 
ward such a Motion as that proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith). Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman were serious in his 
statement that he was anxious to ap- 
proach the Irish Question, why did he 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell)? In the 
present condition of Ireland it was im- 
perative that the Government should 
state what their remedial or coercive 
measures might be. At the present 
moment, from one end of Ireland to the 
other, there was nothing but distress, 
nothing but disturbance ; and it was in- 
cumbent on the Government to bring 
forward their measures to ameliorate the 
distress, or put an end to the disturb- 
ance. The refusal of the Government 
to consider the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork would have a bad effect 
—it would induce the Irish people to 
take their minds and their eyes off that 
Assembly, and to seek again the redress 
of their grievances by other methods. 
The time had arrived when every private 
Member of the House ought to take his 
stand against the Rules of Procedure. 
He protested against the Government 
taking steps which would prevent the 
Irish Members from bringing in a Bill 
placing the leaseholders of Ireland within 
the benefit of the Land Act. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
212: Majority 105. 
AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) Brown, A. L. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Byrne, G. M. 


rick, W.) Cameron, C. 
Blake, J. A. Campbell, H. 
Blake, T. Carew, J. L. 
Blane, A. Clancy, J. J. 
Bolton, T. D. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Bradlaugh, C. Cobb, H, P. 
Bright, Jacob Coleridg®, hon. B, 
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Conway, M. Nolan, J. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Cox, J. R. O'Brien, P. 
Craig, J. O'Brien, P. J. 
Craven, J. O’ Connor, A. 
Crawford, W. O'Connor, J. (Tippry.) 
Cremer, W. R. O’ Hanlon, T 
Dillon, J. O’ Hea, P. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Parnell, C. S. 
Ellis, J. E. Pease, A. E. 
Ellis, T. E. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Esslemont, P. Picton, J. A. 
Evershed, S. Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Fenwick, C. Power, P. J. 
Flynn, J. C. Price, T. P. 
Foley, P. J. Priestley, B. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Provand, A. D. 
Fuller, G. P. Pyne, J. D. 
Gilhooly, J. Quinn, T. 
Gill, T. P. Reed, Sir E. J. 
Hayden, L. P. Rendel, S. 
Healy, M Richard, H. 
Holden, I Robinson, T. 
Hooper, J Rowlands, J. 
Howell, G. Rowlands, W. B. 
Illingworth, A. Rowntree, J. 
Jordan, J Russell, E. R. 
Kenny, M. J. Sexton, ‘I’. 
Labouchere, H. Shaw, T. 
Lalor, R. Sheehan, J. D. 
Lane, W. J. Stack, J. 
Lawson, Sir W. Stevenson, F. 8. 

y; Stuart, J. 
Lefevre, rt. ha.G.J.8. Sullivan, D. 
Lewis, I. P. Summers, W. 
Masdcoaia, W. A. Thomas, A. 
M‘Arthur, A Tuite, J. 
M‘Cartan, M. Wallace, R. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. Warmington, C. M. 
M‘Donald, P. Wayman, T. 
M‘Ewan, W. Williamson, J. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. Wilson, H. J. 
Marum, E. M. Woodhead, J. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. TELLERS. 
Murphy, W. M. Biggar, J. G. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Sheil, E. 

NOES. 

Addison, J. E. W. Bethell, Commander G. 
Ainslie, W. G. R. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Bickford-Smith, W. 
Ambrose, W. Biddulph, M. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Anstruther, H. T. Blundell, Col. H, B. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Bond, G. H. 
Baggallay, E. Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Borthwick, Sir A. 
Baird, J. G. A. Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. F.C. 
Balfour, G. W. Bright, right hon. J. 


Banes, Major G. E. 
Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 

M. E. Hicks- 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Leckett, E. W. 
Beresford, Loré C. W. 
De la Poer 


Bristowe, ‘T. L. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


J.F. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caldwell, J . 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Chamberlain, R. 


Chaplin, right hon. H. 


Charrington, S 
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Clarke, Sir E. G. 


Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 


C. W. A. N. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Cohen, L. L. 


Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 


Cooke, C. W. R 


Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 


Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborae, Viscount 
Cross, H. S$ 


Crossman, ‘Gen. Sir W. 


Currie, Sir D. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, C 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 


Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 


De Cobain, | E. 8. W. 


De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 


P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 


Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 


Doringtun, Sir J. E. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 


— rt. hn. Sir W. 


Edwarde- Moss, T. C. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T. 


Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E, G. 


Fisher, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 


Folkestone, right hon. 


Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
Fulton, J. F. 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 


A. E. 
Gedge, S 
Gent- Davis, R. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 


Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gray, C. W 
Greene, E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Seaie Colonel R. 


Hall, C. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 


Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Col, C. E. 


of the House. 
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Hanbury, R. W. 
Hanbury-Traey, hon. 


Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, E 

Hardcastle, F. 

Haveiock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Heath, A. R. 

Heathcote, Cagt. J.H, 
Edwa 

Heaton, J. i. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8S. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A.W. 

Hoare, 8. 

Holla, "rt. hon. Sir 


Holmen rt. hen. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
i. G 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir G. 


Jarvis, A. W. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, 

Kerans, F. i. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

Knatchbull-Huzessen, 
hon. H. T- 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, I. C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lees, E 


Legh, 'T. W. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Low, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

a. right hon. 


Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Malcolm, Col. . W. 


Manners rt. hon. Lord 
Macciott, vt hn. W. T. 
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Matthews, rt. hon. H. Sellar, A. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 


Mayne, Admiral R.C. Seton-Karr, H. 
Mildmay, F. B. Sidebottom, T. H. 
Mills, hon. C. W. Sidebottom, W. 
More, R. J. Sinclair, W. P. 
Mount, W. G. Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir Smith, A. 

J.R. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. Stanley, E. J. 
Mulholland, H. L. Sutherland, T. 
Muntz, P. A. Talbot, J. G. 
Murdoch, C. T. Tapling, T. K. 
Newark, Viscount ‘Temple, Sir R. 
Noble, W. Thorburn, W. 
Norris, E. 8. Tollemache, H. J. 
Northcote, hon. H.S. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Norton, R. Townsend, G. F. 


O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 


Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 


Plunket, right hon. D. Watson, J. 

R. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. Webster, R. G. 
Pomfret, W. P. White, J. B. 

Price, Captain G. E. Whitley, E. 
Puleston, J. H. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H.C. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Rankin, J. Wolmer, Viscount 


Rasch, Major F. C. Wood, N 


Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Robertson, W. T. Wright, H. S. 
Robinson, B. Wroughton, P. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. Yerburgh, R. A. 
Ross, A. H. 

Russell, Sir G. TELLERS. 
Russell, T. W. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Salt, T. Walrond, Col. W. K. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That the consideration of the pro- 
posed Rules of Procedure have precedence of 
all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion on 
every day on which the consideration of those 
Rules may be set down by the Government. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will be, per- 
haps, for the convenience of the House, 
if I state that I propose to put down 
these Resolutions for consideration on 
Monday next, in the hope and confident 
assurance that the Address will be dis- 
posed of to-night in its present stage, 
and the Report on the Address to- 
morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———— 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SIXTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th January. |— 
[See page 84. |] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
VOL. OOOX. ([turep saris.) 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Sir, I be- 
lieve myself compelled to refer, in the 
course of the remarks which I propose 
to make somewhat at length, to a matter 
in which I myself have the deepest per- 
sonal interest. I know, Sir, that it will 
be alleged that, in the course which I 
am about to pursue, I am doing a thing 
which is most unusual and inconvenient 
— it will be even said that it is a course 
hardly decent for a Member of this 
House to pursue. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
find no fault with that expression of 
opinion from hon. Members opposite ; 
but, at the same time, I am perfectly 
convinced that, before I have concluded 
the statement which I feel bound to lay 
before this House, even hon. Members 
who have just given expression to their 
feelings in a sense hostile to me, will 
admit that, whether I am right or whe- 
ther I am wrong, the circumstances 
which surround these proceedings in 
Dublin fully justify a course which I 
admit, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be a most improper and a most 
indecent course—namely, for a man who 
is standing his trial, while that trial is 
actually pending, to leave the Court and 
appear before this House in order to im- 
= the manner in which that trial is 

eing taken. Sir, I will now mention 
what the circumstances of the trial were. 
The first point is this: I was, in com- 
pany with some friends of mine, ar- 
rested in the town of Loughrea, County 
Galway, on 16th December last. I was 
taken immediately before a magistrate 
and committed for trial before the Petty 
Sessions Court of the town of Loughrea, 
under bail. Two or three days after- 
wards notice was served upon me by the 
prosecutor in that case, discharging me 
of my bail; and, at the same time, no- 
tice was served, summoning me to ap- 
— in the police court of the city of 

ublin, and after our case was heard 
there for a considerable time, we were 
duly committed to be tried before the 
Spring Assizes in Green Street, in Dub- 
lin—I myself, together with four other 
Members of this House—and the venue 
was laid before a city jury in the city 
of Dublin. Let me say, before proceed- 
ing further, that all the great National 
trials in Ireland for a period extending 
over 40 years—indeed, I believe for a 
much longer period—have been held in 
the city of Dublin before a city jury. 
Trials of every imaginable complexion 
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—nof the greatest possible gravity—the 
State Trials of 1848, the Fenian Trials, 
the Pheonix Park Trials, the Maam- 
trasna Trials, and a variety of other 
trials which were moved from other 
parts of Ireland, were held in the city 
of Dublin ; and during that long period, 
during which there prevailed in Ireland 
the greatest and most intense excite- 
ment, no Crown lawyer has ever risen 
in this House to complain that in the 
city of Dublin they could not get a jury 
perfectly competent to deal with these 
cases. But, in the middle of January 
last, a rumour got abroad in the city of 
Dublin that the Crown were about to 
use their statutable power to move the 
venue in our cases from the city to the 
county. I will try to explain to the 
House what the cause of this move was; 
but, simultaneously with this rumour, 
there got abroad in Dublin another ru- 
mour, which was presently discovered to 
be founded on fact, and that was, that 
the Sub-Sheriff of Dubiin County (Mr. 
Ormsby), who had been Sub-Sheriff con- 
tinuously for 30 years, was to be dis- 
charged from his office, and in his place 
there was to be appointed Captain 
Hamilton, the honorary president of the 
Property Defence and Emergency Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, and the agent of the 
Brooke estate. The High Sheriff of the 
County Dublin is a gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Harry Hamilton, a land- 
lord, one of the most unpopular land- 
lords, and one of the most active Tory 
politicians in the County Dublin. At 
the time at which he appointed Captain 
Hamilton—which he undoubtedly did, 
for we have the most positive proof 
of it—he must have known that our 
trial was to be shifted from the city 
into the County Dublin; and I 
dwell upon the appointment of Cap- 
tain Hamilton, though I know it will 
be urged that his appointment was 
cancelled ; because, at the time, Mr. 
Harry Hamilton appointed him, he 
knew that this Sub-Sheriff was to strike 
the panel upon which myself and my 
Colleagues were to be tried; and, be- 
cause I want to show the House what 
are the ideas of the High Sheriff of the 
County Dublin, as to what is decent 
and correct in the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland. Mr. Harry Hamilton 


saw nothing indecent, nothing that was 
not right or proper in dismissing, at 
the very hour that he knew my trial was 


Hr. Dillon 
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to come on, a Sub-Sheriff who had struck 
panels for 30 years in the Fenian trials 
and the Nationalist trials, and against 
whose panels no objection had been 
taken by the lawyers, and appointing 
as Sub-Sheriff in his place, a sworn per- 
sonal enemy of my own, a man who, 
acting as the agent on the Brooke estate, 
had come into very nearly personal col- 
lision with me at the fair of Gorey, when 
he appeared walking down the far side 
of the street with a revolver in his belt, 
and with seven Emergency bailiffs also 
with revolvers. In the indictment of 
this trial, one of the speeches upon which 
the Crown mainly rely, and for which I 
am being tried, is a speech made at 
Arklow, County Wicklow, in which I de- 
nounced personally, and by name, in 
what I will admit was the strongest 
language, the conduct of Captain Hamil- 
ton. The speech is to be used against 
me at the trial, and Mr. Harry Hamilton 
saw no shame in putting that individual 
whom I was to be tried for denouncing, 
to arrange the panel on which I was to 
be tried. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): He never was appointed. 

Mr. DILLON : I know he never was 
actually appointed ; but why was he not 
appointed ? The right hon. Gentleman 
holds in his possession to-day a letter 
from Mr. Harry Hamilton appointing 
Captain Hamilton. He was not ap- 
pointed, however, because the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and Lord Ash- 
bourne saw that the thing would be too 
indecent, and because they knew that 
their influence on Mr. Harry Hamilton— 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
With the permission of the hon. Member 
I will contradict that. Mr. Hamilton, 
High Sheriff of the County Dublin, hed 
the right to appoint as Sub-Sheriff 
whom he chose. He did not appoint 
Captain Hamilton, and he never inter- 
fered in the matter at all. 

Mr. DILLON: What the right hon. 
Gentleman has said may be perfectly 
correct; but it is also perfectly consistent 
with what I said [ Cries of ‘* Oh, oh !”’4. 
I assert what is the common knowledge of 
the city of Dublin [ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’). 
Yes, it is, that Captain Hamilton was 
offered the appointment. I know per- 
fectly, and will and can prove it ; and I 
will bring forward one fact in a moment 
which will show how correct I am in 
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the appointment. Though so offered 
the appointment, of course he was not 
sworn in. If he was, he would be Sub- 
Sheriff, and he might strike the panel. 
The right hon. Gentleman may not 
know anything about it; but I know 
positively that the thing was talked 
about in Dublin Castle, and denounced 
by the officials in Dublin Castle. I 
know it from information I received. 
He has not gained very much by that, 
because what is the result. Though he 
is not Sub-Sheriff, I stand to my state- 
ment of what the reasons were, that 
Captain Hamilton was obliged to give 
up the golden reward of his long ser- 
vices, as the Property Defence Assucia- 
tion, being bankrupt, could not pay his 
salary. But he was obliged to forego 
his reward. If it is true that Captain 
Hamilton had not the appointment 
offered to him, why was Mr. Williamson, 
the present Sub-Sheriff, not appointed 
till the 28th of January, when he was 
brought up for examination as to why 
the panel was irregularly struck ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Member in bringing for- 
ward before the House anything he 
thinks necessary in his own defence ; but 
I must warn him that earlier in the 
evening I ruled that it was not in Order 
to anticipate the Motion on the Paper of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast with 
reference to the system of jury-packing. 

Mr. DILLON : I hardly anticipate 
that Motion. I am being tried by a 
panel in Dublin deliberately and ma- 
liciously packed by my enemies [ Loud 
ertes of ‘‘ Order !”’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is acting now in flagrant violation of 
what I have justlaid down. If the hon. 
Member refers to jury-packing, I shall 
be obliged to interfere. 

Mr. DILLON: Of course, under these 
circumstances, I will say no more on 
the subject. I understand your ruling 
was with regard to the packing of juries. 
Iam now speaking with re to the 
striking of the panel. I will ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, for your ruling as to whe- 
ther I am entitled—because, otherwise, 
there would be no use in my pretending 
to enter into any a explanations 
or defence—but I will ask for your 
ruling, whether I am entitled to move 
this Amendment to the Address, or in 


any other Address, or in any other way | 
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to raise the question of the conduct of 
these present trials in Dublin, in the 
last line of the Address to insert the 
wo 

And to assure Her Majesty, that while deeply 
regretting the action of the Irish Executive in 
reference to the State trials now p' ing in 
Dublin. 

I wish to move that —~ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I consider the hon. 
Member would not be justified in moving 
that Amendment. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
On a point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask, whether an hon. Member 
would be entitled to discuss any question 
connected with the Address provided 
he does not bring forward an Amend- 
ment, but raises it by way of Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is a distinct Rule 
of the House that no Motion on the 
Paper can be anticipated, either by 
general debate or by an Amendment 
made to the Address. 

Mr. DILLON: As, according to the 
Rules of the House, neither by personal 
explanation, by way of Motion, nor in 
any other way, can I expose the con- 
duct of the Government in Ireland, nor 
be allowed to defend myself, I must, of 
course, submit to it in silence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question -is, 
that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he thought that, after the 
experience of the last few moments, it 
would be perfectly plain to a good num- 
ber of the Members of the House that 
the temper of the House was scarcely 
such as to promise a very profitable dis- 
cussion of the Question which was now 
about to be put from the Chair. There 
were a large number of questions which 
naturally suggested themselves, which 
were cognate to the matters contained 
in the Address, each and all of which 
might, under more favourable circum- 
stances, be considered with public ad- 
vantage. There were one or two im- 

rtant matters which he desired to 
bring before the House, but he, for one, 
at any rate, felt that if he rose to ad- 
dress the House upon them, he could 
not hope to do so with the prospect of 
swaying the panes or leading the 
opinions of the House to the conclusion 
to which he desired to lead them with 
anything like a reasonable prospect of 
success; but apart from that general 
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consideration, he must say that the cir- 
cumstances, at the present moment, were 
so exceptional and so grave as to war- 
rant a Tesstien, more or less unusual, 
from ordinary procedure. They had 
had an hon. Member of the House en- 
deavouring to lay before the House his 
own personal experience in a matter of 
the most vital importance, not only to 
him, but to his constituency, and to his 
Colleagues in the House. There were 
few men upon those Benches who did 
not stand in the same position as his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo. 
There were few of them who were not 
closely identified with his hon. Friend 
in his actions, both in that House and 
in Ireland. When he was struck, they 
were struck, and when he was unfairly 
dealt with, they were also unfairly dealt 
with. 

Mr. E. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I rise to Order. Is the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) justified 
in saying that he has been unfairly 
dealt with ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
House would probably not expect Mr. 
Speaker to trouble himself in answering 
that interruption. His hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo conceived, 
rightly or wrongly, that he would have 
had an opportunity of laying his case 
before the House. He conceived that, 
in his person, there had been gross in- 
justice done. If that were so, gross in- 
justice had been done, not only to him, 
but to many who were Representatives 
of the people. It was on the point of 
his hon. Friend’s Membership of this 
House that one of the most important 
aspects of the present situation arose, 
which ought to command serious and 
immediate attention. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that the 
hon. Member would have been perfectly 
within his right in bringing the matter 
before the House. [ Cries of ‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
tendency of the hon. Member’s remarks 
now is to dispute the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said he 
could assure Mr. Speaker that he had 
no intention of questioning the ruling 
of the Chair. He was perfectly alive to 
the situation—he was perfectly accus- 
tomed to that kind of position ; but his 
intentions were the other way. He was 
extremely anxious not only to comply 


Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 
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with the ruling of the Chair, which he 
had invariably done in the past ; but he 
was anxious to show his deference. He 
thought his hon. Friend would have 
been entitled, not after that ruling, to 
pursue the line of argument or exposi- 
tion he had taken, but to bring before 
the House asa personal matter of Privi- 
lege that which had occurred in Dublin. 
Of course, it was clear, after the ruling 
of the Chair, that it would not do to 
bring up the matter on the Address, but 
he should have thought, as a matter of 
Privilege, it would have been competent 
to bring the matter before the House. 
In that thought he (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) was considering not only the hon. 
Member himself, but all who sat with 
him on those Benches, and who were in 
the same position. But whether he was 
right or not in that opinion, it was clear 
that the situation at which they had 
now arrived was a very grave situation, 
not only from a political, not only from 
a judicial, but from a Parliamentary 
point of view ; and it was impossible at 
the present moment, with the Question 
now under discussion, to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion upon the Question 
which they had just heard from the 
Chair. It appeared to him there was no 
way out of the difficulty than that which 
he proposed to adopt—namely, that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur O° Connor.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, It is impossible for 
the Government to accede to the Motion 
for adjournment. I can understand the 
circumstances of political excitement 
under which the hon. Gentleman has 
spoken ; but I must be allowed to sug- 
gest to the House that the time does 
not warrant an adjournment; nor do 
the circumstances. There remains yet a 
period during which, if it is the desire of 
the hon. Gentleman to address the House 
on the question that an Address be now 
presented to Her Majesty—there is still 
space and opportunity to do so. Ample 
opportunity, however, has already been 
afforded for addressing the House on 
the Queen’s Speech, and in accordance 
with the Notice which I gave only a 
few minutes ago, I must entreat the 
House to dispose of the Address this 
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evening, and to deal with the Report to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said he had not intended to, and re- 
gretted to obtrude on the attention of 
the House ; but he could not help feel- 
ing pained when a Member asking for 
the personal indulgence and grace of 
the House, in a matter of serious peril, 
was met as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Dillon) had just been met by one side 
of the House. It should give all right- 
minded men some cause for pain when 
a Member asking for the indulgence of 
the House had it refused, and as it had 
been his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) misfortune 
to have laboured under the same diffi- 
culty, and to have been refused by hon. 
Members now sitting round him; he 
should deem himself wanting in the 
traditions of that House if he did not 
put, as a reason for supporting the 
Motion for the adjournment, that there 
had not been that generous treatment 
of a Member speaking under great diffi- 
culties which one would have expected 
from an assembly of English gentlemen, 
He was not in any fashion approaching 
the matter upon which Mr. Speaker had 
ruled the hon. Member out of Order; 
but he was dealing with the fact that 
words of earnest appeal had been met 
with jeers and laughter. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 
261: Majority 142.—( Div. List, No. 13.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


WORKING CLASSES (DISTRESS). 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.), in rising to 
move the following Amendment to the 
Address :— 

‘*Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that 
the want of employment and general distress 
prevalent among the working classes in England 
and in Ireland deserve the immediate attention 
of this House,”’ 
said, the Irish Members did not particu- 
larly want to be in the English House of 
Commons—they wanted permission to 

o back to Ireland to make their own 
aws for their own people ; but if hon. 
Members on the other side insisted upon 
keeping them there, they would insist 
upon taking up as much of the time and 
the attention of the House as the in- 
terests and needs of the suffering people 
at home and in England demanded. 


They had those things more at heart | 
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than Procedure Rules for gagging Mem- 
bers. [Mr. Speaker: Order, order! | 
He was not inclined to be disrespectful 
to the House or to the Government; but 
if the House gave them the time they 
demanded in the interest of the working 
classes, they might tie down themselves 
to a slate and piece of pencil, and need 
not open their mouths from one end of 
the week to the other. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my satisfaction that 
the claims of the working classes in this 
country have not been altogether over- 
looked. We have arrived at the 16th 
day of the debate on the Address—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already spoken to the Main Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Have I not a 
right to speak on the Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot second the Amendment. 

An hon. Memper: I beg to second 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I rise to 
Order —— 

Mr. P. McDONALD: 
second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of paragraph 12, to insert the 
words—‘‘ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that the want of employment and general dis- 
tress prevalent among the working classes in 
England and Ireland desire the immediate 
attention of this House.’”’—(M*r. Cox.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR—{ Cries 
of ** Divide!” and ‘‘Oh, oh!”]: I must 
say, on behalf of the working men of 
this country—of whom probably I know 
more than many of the hon. Gentlemen 
sitting opposite who jeer at me—that 
the hon. Member for East Clare is en- 
titled to expressions of gratitude for not 
having allowed the Address to pass 
without putting forward some repre- 
sentation in their behalf. This Address, 
like the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, to which it is an answer, appears 
to survey mankind from China to Peru; 
but there is very little notice in it of 
this particular country, of the people 
who dwell in it, or of their needs or 
distresses. We are told a great deal 
about Burmah, Bulgaria, and Egypt; 
we have references to meddling: and 
muddling in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
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but as to what the Government intend 
to do in reference to the distress that 
prevails in this country, we are told ab- 
solutely nothing. Well, Sir, there is 
no reference in this Address to that 
which ought to have brought to the 
minds of many Members of this House 
—the condition in which many of the 
people of this country now are. One of 
the references in the Address is to that 
paragraph in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne which refers to the Royal 
Commission which Her Majesty issued 
in 1885 to inquire into the lamentable 
depression under which trade and agri- 
culture have been suffering of late years, 
which has presented a valuable Report, 
which Report, together with the im- 
portant evidence collected, is to be pre- 
sented to this House. With reference 
to that paragraph, I would like to re- 
mind the House that the Commission in 
question reported some time before the 
House met ; and that the Report was not 
only printed, but actually published as 
a Parliamentary Paper before this House 
met at all—before this Speech was as 
much as drafted. The contents of that 
Report were perfectly well known to 
all the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government when they came down to 

resent to us their programme of 

usineses for the Session; yet, beyond 
this passing allusion to the fact that 
the Commission had inquired into the 
subject committed to it for inquiry, we 
have nothing to show that the distress 
existing in the country has engaged the 
attention of Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers, orcausedthem anyanxiety. Well, 
Sir, there may be those who are inclined 
to disbelieve in the distress and suffering 
which I say prevails. We are told that 
there has been much exaggeration, that 
trade is improving, that employment is 
more easily obtained than it used to be. 
We are told by those in Office, who refer 
to official statistics, that so far from de- 
pression extending and distress becom- 
ing worse, pauperism has very much 
diminished, and that the Official Re- 
turns show there is nothing like the dis- 
tress*that there used to be. Now, Sir, 
with reference to that, I beg to submit 
to the House that the Official Returns so 
quoted are of the most misleading de- 
scription. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) has more than once referred 
to the diminishing number shown as in 
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receiptof relief; but the way in which the 
Government, on occasions of this kind, 
manipulate or represent these figures, 
requires very careful scrutiny on the 
part of those anxious to arrive at the 
real state of things. What do these 
figures show? They show that whereas 
in 1858, with a population of something 
over 19,000,000, something like 750,000 
in England were in receipt of out-door 
relief; in the year 1886, with a popula- 
tion of 27,000,000, there were in receipt 
of out-door relief, not 790,000, as there 
used to be, but 560,000 only. And these 
figures are paraded, as I have said, in 
order to induce the impression that 
there is not the distress existing in the 
country that once there was. Sir, these 
figures only show half the story—the 
other half is to be seen in the Returns 
with regard to in-door relief. And what 
do those Returns show? They show 
that whereas, in 1858, there were only 
126,000 persons in receipt of in-door re- 
lief, in the year 1886 that number had 
increased by 50 percent, having reached 
a total of 177,000. Why isthat? It is 
simply because that Poor Law is no 
longer administered as it used to be 25 
years ago. During late years, under 
pressure from the head-quarters of tie 
Local Government Board, the amount 
of out-door relief bas been steadily 
decreased, these poor people being 
obliged to take refuge within the work- 
house. Tens of thousands of homes 
have been broken up within the last 
25 years by reason of the inexorable 
forcing on of thissystem. In 1858, out- 
door relief cases, as compared with in- 
door relief cases, were in the proportion 
of more than six to one. If you mul- 
tiply the present number of in-door 
paupers by six, you will find that the 
number of out-door paupers ought to 
be, according to the old system, not 
560,000, but something considerably 
over 1,000,000—in other words, your 
old pauper roll, if you administered the 
Poor Law as it used to be administered 
some years ago, would be 1,200,000 at 
least—that is to say, a higher number of 
official paupers than has ever yet been 
recorded. But there is another point. 
In the year 1858, you had in the work- 
houses only 7,671 able-bodied men ; 
whereas, in the last month of the year 
1886, you had no less than 12,000 male 
adult able-bodied paupers. Now, it is 
not to be supposed that these 12,000 
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able-bodied adult males go into the 
workhouses for the love of the thing. 
They go into the workhouses because 
they have absolutely no other resource 
left open to them. And why is there no 
other resource left open to them? It is 
because they are not allowed to have 
access to the means of living that ought 
to be accorded to the poor in this 
country. Only yesterday the Duke of 
Rutland, I think, whose authority will 
scarcely be contested by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, presided at a meeting at which 
a resolution was carried nem. con., urging 
on the attention of the Government to 
the very serious condition of the agri- 
cultural population and agricultural 
interests in England. Well, what 
did this Trade Depression Commis- 
sion ascertain, amongst other things? 
They ascertained this—that your agri- 
cultural population in England had, 
within a comparatively short time, 
diminished by no less than eight per cent. 
Your agricultural population is falling 
off. What else did the Commission find ? 
It found that whereas the proportion of 
the population engaged in agriculture 
was eight per cent less than it used to 
be, there is no corresponding increase in 
the number of those who are employed 
in manufacture — in other words, the 
actual proportion of population out of 
employment is greater now than ever it 
was before. Sir, in 1886—and I quote 
these few figures to show that not only 
is the present condition of things bad, 
but that it is likely to become very con- 
siderably worse—agriculture produced a 
wheatcrop of 58,000,000 bushels or about 
10,000,000 bushels, equal to 214 per 
cent, less than in 1885. Not only was the 
total out-put less, but the acreage in 
wheat crop in 1886 shows a falling off 
as compared with 1885 of 8 per cent, and 
not only was the acreage 8 per cent less, 
but the yield per acre was also less by 
7 per cent. Similarly, with regard to 
barley. The aggregate produce of barley 
has gone down from 79,000,000 bushels 
to 72,000,000 bushels in 1886 as com- 
pared with 1885, ora reduction of 10 per 
cent. In root crops, such as potatoes, 
turnips, and swedes, the out-put in 1886 
was also less than the average. Under 
the circumstances, it is perfectly clear 
that the agricultural distress will, during 
the next twelve months, be greater and 
more serious than it has ever been up to 
the present time. The effect of the 
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distress upon your agricultural popula- 
tion will be still more severe than it 
has been in the past, and with what 
result ? These poor people will be coming 
into your centres of population, into 
your manufacturing centres, heaping 
distress on distress and rendering the 
obtaining of employment more difficult 
even for those who are in the towns than 
it is at present. You complain in this 
House that the Irish Members with per- 
sistent and unreasonable reiteration urge 
on Parliament the claims of Ireland, and 
you tell us, with all fairness, the claims 
of England have to be considered as well; 
and in the Speech from the Throne, to 
which this Address is an echo, and in 
which we have foreshadowed the pro- 
gramme of the Government for the pre- 
sent Session, we do find that Ireland, 
however miserable and hideous in her 
condition, is relegated to the back-ground, 
and that England obtains the foremost 
— I ask the Government to let us 

now what it is they propose to do for 
those classes of their fellow-countrymen 
who stand most in need of their care ? 
What measures of relief do they propose 
for these poor people in their distress ? 
What do they propose to do for the 
thousands of starving men and women 
in England—what beginning, even of 
useful action are they proposing to make 
in order to relieve the distress of which 
they must be aware, but which, appa- 
rently, has, so far, received so little 
attention at their hands? We are told 
that there are thousands of people in 
Ireland who, even if they were allowed 
their holdings rent free, could never 
manage to get a living out of them. 
Well, I ask, are there not tens of thou- 
sands in this country too, who cannot 
earn bread for their children, though 
they are perfectly ready to work? Are 
there not tens of thousands of honest, 
sober, willing, industrious men who can- 
not get work—are there not tens of thou- 
sands of poor men whose miserable rooms 
echo every night with the cries of 
famished children—are there not tens of 
thousands of these poor men who must 
almost be driven to desperation by the 
sobs and tears of their starving wives 
and little ones? Yes; then what does 
the Government propose to do for these 
people? There is nothing in the Speech 
from the Throne, or in this Address, to 
show that the Government are heedful 
of this misery at their door; and it 
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does appear to me to be a strange 
thing that it should be left to the 
hon. Member for East Clare at this 
hour of night—[laughter]—I am speak- 
ing what is the fact—that it should 
have been left to the hon. Member for 
East Clare to bring forward this subject. 
This matter has not been brought before 
the House in the Address. It does ap- 
pear to me that whilst we are discussing 
matters relating to other parts of the 
world, the affairs of the working people 
of this country are passed over in silence 
by the great Conservative Party and by 
the Conservative Government. The noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who has 
great authority with Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers—because, though he is 
not in Office, he is in power—told us 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not averse to some measures for employ- 
ing the people of Ireland in their own 
districts, in the development of the re- 
sources of their country. Well, but are 
there no people in England who might 
be employed in developing the resources 
of their country too? What is the 
Government going to do for the dis- 
tressed classes in England, that they 
also may be employed in the different 
districts in developing the resources of 
the country? Are there no resources of 
England undeveloped? Are there not 
in England many thousands of acres of 
good lands now lying idle? Are there 
not, even in Essex, many thousands of 
acres of good land which are practically 
now waste land? Some time ago, I was 
offered by a solicitor 1,000 acres of land 
in Essex if I would undertake to pay 
the rates and taxes of the property. I 
said I would accept the offer on one con- 
dition, and that was that I should be 
allowed to keep the land on those terms 
as long asI liked. ‘‘Oh, no!” was the 
answer, ‘‘ Not as long as you like, but 
as long as the owner likes.” There is 
the rub, Mr. Speaker. This owner was 
not able to utilize the Jand over which 
he had dominion. It was lying on his 
hands, useless to him and to the com- 
munity, and there are tens of thousands 
of men within walking distance of that 
land who are willing to work, but who 
have no access to this good land which 
is thus lying idle. The bane that has 
worked so much mischief in Ireland is 
producing its natural effect in England 
too ; and that curse that has depopulated 
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and impoverished Ireland is ruining your 
agricultural districts and thinning your 
agricultural population, and the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, are perfectly well aware 
of it. It is because the owners of Jands, 
like this land I have referred to in 
Essex, who are unable to pay their pro- 
portion of Imperial and local expendi- 
ture in respect of that land, are yet 
allowed to remain in unchallenged and 
exclusive occupation of it—that there is 
so much agricultural distress existing in 
this country. The same curse is affect- 
ing your mining industry, and the proof 
of it is to be found in the volume which 
is referred to in this Address. And not 
alone is this curse observable in connec- 
tion with your agriculture and your 
mining industries, but in your manufac- 
turing centres you find precisely the 
same mischief. There is a very wealthy 
nobleman who owns, practically, half of 
Sheffield. He is a most edifying gen- 
tleman. He gives thousands of pounds 
away for the building of churches; he 
makes pilgrimages in pleasure yachts 
and saloon carriages, but all the while 
he is grinding the faces of the poor. He 
draws thousands upon thousands a-year 
in the shape of ground rents from an 
industrial centre where there are tens of 
thousands of men vainly seeking for em- 
ployment. I wonder what this nobleman 
thinks of the doctrine of ransom. I must 
say that when I heard the evidence ad- 
duced before the Commission, I thought 
the doctrine of ransom a very reasonable 
one. Here you have tens of thousands 
of men in your manufacturing centres 
and in this great Metropolis—particu- 
larly in the East End, around the docks 
—in enforced idleness, though willing 
and anxious to work; here you have 
tens of thousands of acres of good land 
lying idle, and here also in London you 
have millions of capital vainly seeking 
for employment—I say these three facts 
are sufficient to justify immediate action 
on the part of the Government, or, at any 
rate, to justify them in taking this pro- 
blem intotheir most serious consideration. 
What do the people of this country care 
about the nebulous claims of Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria? Why, the 
people do not care a button about them. 
We are told in the Address that order is 
slowly being restored in Egypt ; but it 
would be much more to the interest of 
the people of this country if the Govern- 
ment would devote less attention to the 
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question of order in Egypt, and more to 
the advancement of order and progress 
at home. That would be better than all 
the consideration the Government are 
giving to Prince Henry of Battenburg, 
or Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. At 
home, they are only thinking of com- 
pleting and perfecting their police ar- 
rangements. They may complete and 
perfect their police arrangements as 
much as they like; but they will never 
solve the social problem which the con- 
dition of the poor presents before their 
eyes in that way. Is it nothing that 
you have, and have had now and again 
for some months, immense bodies of 
hungry men coming from the East of 
London to the West, and parading be- 
fore their fellow-countrymen, who are 
better off, the spectacle of their misery 
and wretchedness? You have seen these 
men, a hungry horde, coming from the 
East of Aldgate pump to Trafalgar 
Square, and walking down Pall Mall, 
where the windows are tapestried with 
tooth-picking idlers. [Zaughter.] You 
have seen these men visit this part once 
and go away. You have seen them 
come a second time and go away; but it 
is worthy of consideration whether some 
day they may not come and not be so 
ready to go away. When you have 
reached that point—thet East of Ald- 
gate pump—you have hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings whose lot in life 
is such that scarcely any imaginable 
change can make them much worse off 
than they are—you have arrived at a 
point in your social history that is a very 
critical point. As a matter of fact, in 
the East of London, and round about 
the different suburbs, you have an 
amount of misery that is simply appal- 
ling. The hon. Gentleman laughed at 
me when I spoke of it in my opening 
words. The misery I have referred to 
I have seen myself; I have been in the 
dwellings of these people, and therefore 
I am speaking of what I know and un- 
derstand. There are tens of thousands 
of homes in London in which there is 
hardly a stick of furniture, and in which 
there is not a vestige of food to be dis- 
covered, where the children are attired 
in rags, which, to say nothing about 
keeping them warm, are hardly suffi- 
cient to cover them. No help comes to 
these people, and they seem to be al- 
most without hope. I heard, not long 
ago, of a case in which a poor man with 
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his wife and family were reduced to 
destitution. The man goes out, as he 
has often done before, to seek work. 
When he comes home, what does he 
find? Why, that his poor wife, driven 
to desperation by hunger, has cut the 
throats of his two children, and is her- 
self a lunatic. That is an incident very 
horrible, no doubt. It is like the grating 
of a harp-string in the night—it startles 
one with its suddenness; but it is only 
indicative of a great deal more misery 
that exists undiscovered and unknown. 
One can imagine this—that while two 
children have been deprived of life in 
their infantile misery, thousands and 
thousands are living and crying out 
daily for food which their parents 
are unable to give them. And what 
relief is offered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—what do they do? Why, 
this—they say that the statistics of 
pauperism show a diminution of this 
kind of misery and suffering. I say 
that the statistics do nothing of the 
kind. I say they show that the amount 
of official relief is very much greater 
and of a much more inhuman kind than 
it ever was before. That is the real 
secret of these Poor Law Returns. 
Well, I would ask the Government to 
say, whether they are really alive to the 
social dangers and social difficulties 
which beset the community in England, 
and not only in England, but in Scot- 
land also? Are the riots and disturb- 
ances in Lanarkshire, about which we 
have heard so much, to go for nothing ? 
Are these symptoms of social anarchy 
nothing—are the disturbances occurring 
in different parts of the country nothing 
to the English Administration? What 
do the Government propose to do? 
The working men of London are not 
represented in this House directly, 
and that is a great pity. I should 
have thought that the Government, 
seeing that these people are not re- 
presented, would have become alive to 
the fact that men who are without repre- 
sentation are forced to adopt other means 
to secure attention to their grievances ; 
and unless the Government shows itself 
alive to the distress which exists, unless 
it manifests some good-will and some 
desire to bring forward a measure which 
will be a first step in the direction of 
finding employment for the distressed 
classes of this Metropolis, I do not see 
what is. left for these classes other 
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than to seek any and every oppor- 
tunity of obtruding again and again 
their distresses upon that portion of the 
community which seeks only its own 
ease. We have already seen that these 
distressed classes have taken to attend- 
ing churches. Silks rustle against what 
has never before been in contact with 
silk, or, at any rate, has not been in 
contact with it for a long time. That 
sort of movement is likely to spread, 
What is done on Sunday is likely to be 
repeated on week-days. What would 
hon. Gentlemen, who laughed at what I 
said with reference to Pall Mall just 
now, say if they saw these men coming, 
and not by violence, but by sheer force 
of numbers, entering the doors of the 
clubs in Pall Mall, and actually eating 
up all the provisions they could find 
there? How many people would blame 
them? If there was a prospect of the 
poor of the Metropolis following that 
course, I dare say the members of these 
clubs would only be too anxious to sup- 
= measures brought forward on the 

vernment, or any other, side of the 
House likely to relieve them from such 
unpleasant experience. I would remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that there are 
rights of human nature, as well as 
rights of property. The rights of 
property are held sacred in this 
country, and the rights of humanity 
are not always readily conceded; but 
J trust that the Amendment brought 
forward by the hon. Member for East 
Clare will, at any rate, have the effect 
of eliciting from the Government some 
declaration, to show that they are not 
altogether oblivious to the claims of a 
most deserving class of their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh,8.): It would 
ill-become working-men Representatives 
in this House if they failed to support 
the Motion that is now before the Chair. 
[ Cries of *‘ Divide!” } Hon. Members 
on the other side may shout ‘“ Divide.” 
They are what are called the ornamental 
members of society. I do not pretend 
to be ornamental myself—my endeavour 
is to make myself useful, and I desire to 
point out that, in my opinion, one thing 
the Government of this country alto- 
gether fails to grasp is that, by reason 
of labour-saving instruments and scien- 
tific appliances being used in the facto- 
ries and workshops, tens of thousands 
of working men are put out into the 
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streets. Very many of the trades, I 
may say nearly all the trades, in Eng- 
land at the present moment use an im- 
mense amount of machinery, to the 
saving of manual Jabour. These labour- 
saving appliances which are now in the 
market send men into the streets. It 
may be said that labour-saving ma- 
chinery is a blessing, and no doubt it is. 
But though a blessing to the country 
generally, it has been a curse to a great 
many people, as it has shut out two- 
thirds of the work from the working 
people of this country. Where will 
these working people who have lost 
their work go to, or what will they do? 
If they turn to any other trade or pro- 
fession they are again met by machinery. 
So vast has been the introduction of 
machinery in every department of trade, 
that it has come to be a difficult ques- 
tion with a man as to what tradehe should 
put his son to. Labour-saving machinery 
is a blessing to this or any other country 
if the lands of the country are open to 
the people; but the lands of this country 
are not open to the ple, hence it is 
that you have this disgraceful state of 
affairs—that one in every 13 of your 
population is a pauper, that one out 
of every 13 of the people of Great 
Britain is dependent for his existence 
either on the poor rate, or the assist- 
ance he receives from his neighbour. I 
hold that to be a most disgraceful state 
of affairs. These facts go a long way 
towards making up this army of Social- 
ists you have in the Metropolis. It may 
be said that these Socialists are very bad 
men ; but, in my opinion, those engaged 
closing up the lands of the country 
against the labour of the country are far 
worse. Communism may be bad; but 
the absorption of the lands of this coun- 
try, and the placing of them in a few 
private hands, to the shutting out of 
labour, is still worse. The royalties 
= on mines, and the comparative 
reedom from taxation of lands not in 
use, puts a premium upon laziness itself. 
The classes who are not useful, but 
highly ornamental, escape the taxation 
of the country, and those that are useful 
have to pay all the taxation. We hear 
a great deal in this House about the 
rights of property. In my opinion, pro- 
perty has no rights. Land has no rights. 
There are no rights attached to it except 
those that are reflected from the rights 
of man himself—reflected from the 
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whole community. I hold, I say, as 
a first principle, that land in the ab- 
stract has no rights. They are only re- 
flected from the people at large, and the 
owners of lands hold them at the will of 
the people at large; and it is to the 
negation of this first principle that is 
owing the fact that one out of every 13 
of your population is a pauper. When 
I state in this House that property has 
no rights, it is a startling doctrine to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; but, as a 
matter of fact, all the rights they pos- 
sess are merely reflected from indivi- 
duals or from the community. It will 
be a long time before you will be able 
to override a protest against the rights 
of man. We protest against the rights 
of property ever being allowed to over- 
ride the rights of man. That they 
have overridden the rights of man in 
England to a certain extent is mani- 
fested by the fact that pauperism exists 
in your midst to an extent that you find 
in no other country in the world. The 
landlords of this country have stolen the 
lands from the people. These landlords 
who are constantly talking about de- 
fending the Empire are not the men 
who rush to the front when the Empire 
needs defence. We know that during 
the Crimean War 2,000 aristocratic 
cowards in this country laid down their 
swords. [Oh, oh!”}] I am only 
quoting the articles in Zhe Times news- 
paper. The country was in peril in 
those days, and Zhe Times accused these 
people of laying down their swords— 
these ornamental gentlemen. The use- 
ful men of the community did not lay 
down their swords. The working men 
of the country fought the battles of their 
country, and whether they were right 
or wrong in so doing, they have received 
but a poor return for their gallantry. 
You do not see one word iu this Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne 
about the working classes, or about the 
distress that exists in the country. There 
is pauperism in this country and distress 
deeper than you will find in any other 
country of the world. I have seen 
pauperism in London of a worse type 
than I have ever seen it in Ireland. The 
fact that Iam an Irish Representative 
does not prevent me from sympathizing 
with English and Scotch working men. 
If Englishmen are in distress in their 
own country, they have as good a right 
to our advocacy as our own countrymen 
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have. We are bound to, in the spirit 
of charity ; and I do not envy the spirit 
of those who, when questions affecting 
the welfare of the working people—of 
the people on whom the safety of the 
Empire depends, for it rests with the 
useful, and not with the ornamental 
members of society—are brought be- 
fore them, laugh and jeer, and cry 
“Divide!” Even Stephenson was 
mocked and laughed at in this House 
when he put forward his project for 
railways. Anyone who makes an at- 
tack on what are called ‘‘ vested inte- 
rests,” or who defends the rights of 
working people, is said to be a Commu- 
nist or a Socialist, or some other ‘‘ ist.” 
I have much pleasure indeed in sup- 
porting the Amendment now before the 
ouse. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall) rose, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my opinion 
that the subject has been adequately 
discussed—that it is the evident sense of 
the House that the subject has been 
fully and fairly debated. It is my duty 
accordingly to inform the House of that 
opinion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, in accord- 
ance with the Standing Order, [ now 
beg to move that the Question be now 
put. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Question be now put.” — (Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 291; Noes 
8L: Majority 210. 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Beadel, W. J. 
Ainslie, W. G. Beaumont, H. F. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Beckett, E. W. 
Ambrose, W Bective, Earl of 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
de la Poer 

om Commnder G. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Asquith, H. H. Bickford-Smith, W. 
Baggallay, E. Biddulph, M. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Baird, J. G. A. Blake, T. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
Balfour, G. W. Bond, G. H. 

Banes, Major G. E. Bonsor, H. C. O. 


Baring, Viscount Borthwick, Sir A. 


Barry, A. H. Smith- Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
Bartley, G. C. T. F. C. 
Bates, Sir E. Bristowe, T. L. 
Baumann, A. A. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Beach, right hon. Sir J. F. 

M. E. Hicks- Brown, A. H. 


[ Sixteenth Night.] 
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Bruce, Lord H. Gathorne-Hardy, hon. | Knatchbull-Hugessen, Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. A. E. hon. H. T. Price, Captain G. E. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. Gedge, 8S. Knowles, L. Puleston, J. H. 

Ash.-B. Gent-Davis, R. Kynoch, G Quilter, W. C. 
Burghley, Lord Giles, A. Lafone, A Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Caine, W. 8. Gilliat, J. 8. Lambert, I. C. Rankin, J. 
Caldwell, J. Godson, A. F. Laurie, Colonel R.P. Rasch, ee F. 
Campbell, Sir A. Goldsmid, Sir J. Lawrence, Sir T. Reed. 
Chamberlain, rt.hn.J. Gorst, Sir J. E. Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Chamberlain, R. Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. , E. Robertson, W. T. 
Chaplin, ~« hon. H. Gray, C. W. h, T. W. Robinson, B. 
Charrington, 8. Greene, E. Leighton, 8. Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. Grimston, Viscount Lewisham, right hon. Ross, A. H. 
Cochrane- Baillie, hon. Gully, W. C. Viscount Rothschild, Baron F 

C. W. A.N. Gunter, Colonel R. Llewellyn, E. H. J. de 
ae Hall, C. og W.H Round, J. 
Coghill, D. H Halsey, T. F. Russell, Sir G. 
Cohen, L. L. Hambro, Col. C. J. T. + ne Re hon. W. Russell, T. W. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Hamilton, right hon. | Lowther, J. W. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Collings, J. Lord G. F. Lubbock, Sir J. Sciater-Booth, rt. hn. 
Colomb, Capt. J.C. R. Hamilton, Lord C. J. | Macartney, W. G. E. 
Cooke, C. W. R. Hamilton, Col. C. E. aa right hon. Seller, A. C. 
Corbett, A. C. —s Gen. Sir E. J.H.A Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Corry, Sir J. P. Maclean, F. Ww. Seton-Karr, H. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. ie R. W. Maclean, J. M. Sidebottom, T. H. 
Courtney, L. H. ar, Tracy, hon. | Maclure, J. W. Sidebottom, W. 
Cranborne, Viscount F.S.A M‘Calmont, CaptainJ. Sinclair, W. P. 
Cross, H. 8. Hankey, F. A. M‘Lagan, P. Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. Hardcastle, E. Malcolm, Col. J. W. Smith, A. 
Currie, Sir D. Hardcastle, F. Manners, rt. hn. Lord Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Curzon, Viscount Hartington, Marq. of J.J. R. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Dalrymple, C Havelock - Allan, Sir | March, Earl of Stanley, E. J 
Davenport, H. T. H. M. Marjoribanks, rt. hon. Stewart, M. 
Davenport, W. B. Heath, A. R. Sutherland, T. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. Heathcote, hepa J. H. Marriott, rt.hn.W.T. Talbot, J. G. 

L. P. Edward Maskelyne, M.H. N. Tapling, T. K. 
De ye ag E.S.W. Heaton, J. it. Story- Temple, J R. 

i. J. L.M. Heneage, right hon. E. | Matthews, rt. hn. H. Thorburn, W 


De Lisle, E 
B: 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 


Ewart, W. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Field, Admiral E. 


Feilden, T. 

Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E.G. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 


Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General UC, C. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 


son- 


Herbert, hon. § 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 


Hill, Colonel E. S. 
ill, A. S. 

ome , 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

—_ — hon. 


Holmes, right hon. H. 

Houldsworth, W. H. 

Howard, J. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hughes, Colonel FE. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 

Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8S. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Isaacs, L. H. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Jarvis, A. 

Jennings, L. J. 

x ma ye W. 

Kelly, 

og ‘Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, W. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8 





Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, O. V. 

Morley, A 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. RP. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 


Murdoch, C. T. 

Newark, Viscount 

Noble, W 

Norris, E. 8. 

Northcote, hon. H.S 

Norton, k. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Paulton, J. M. 

Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Plunket, right hon. DP. 
R. 


Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
‘Trotter, H. J. 
Vernon, hon. G. QR. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J 

Webster, Sir R. ©. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TBLLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H 


NOES. 
Abraham, bf (Glam.) Atherley-Jones, L. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Biggar, J. G. 
rick, Ww) lake, J. A. 
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Blane, A. M‘Ewan, W. Marum, E. M. Quinn, T. 
Brown, A. L. Marum, E. M. Molloy, B. C. Rowlands, J. 
Byrne, G. M. Molloy, B. C. Morgan, O. V. ° Rowlands, W. B. 
Campbell, H. Murphy, W. M. Murphy, W. M. Rowntree, J. 
Carew, J. L. Nolea, Colonel J. P. Nolan, Colonel J. P. Sexton, D 
Clancy, J. J. Nolan, J. Nolan, J. haw, T. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. O’Brien, J. F. X. O'Brien, J. F. X. Sheehan, J. D. 
Cobb, H. P. O’Brien, P. O’Brien, P. Sheil, E. 
Conway, M. O’Brien, P. J. O’Brien, P. J. Stack, J. 
Cox, J. R O’Connor, A. O’Connor, A. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Crawford, W O’Connor, J.(Tippry.) ; O'Connor, J. (Tippry.) Sullivan, D. 
Cremer, W. RB. O’ Hanlon, T. ‘Hanlon, T. Tuite, J. 
Dillon, J. O'Hea, P. O’ Hea, P. Wallace, R. 
Dillwyn, L. L O’ Kelly, J. O’ Kelly, J. Watt, H. 
Ellis, J. E Picton, J. A. Paulton, J. M. Wayman, T. 
Ellis, T. E Pinkerton, J. Picton, J. A. Will, J. 8. 
Evershed, S Power, P. J. Pinkerton, J. TELLERS. 
Fenwick, C. Pyne, Power, P. J. Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Flynn, J. C. Quinn, T. Pyne, J. D Cox, J. R. 
Foley, P. J. Rowlands, J. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Rowlands, W. B. 
Gill, T. P. Rowntree, J. NOES. 
Graham, R. C. Sexton, T. Addison, J. E. W. Campbell, Sir A. 
canon Shaw, T. Ainslie, W. G. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
a % Sheehan, J. D. Allsopp, hon. G. Chamberlain, R. 
Hayne, C. Seale- Sheil, E. Ambrose, W. Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Healy, M. Stack, J. Amherst, W. A. T. Charrington, S. 
Holden, I. Stanhope, hon. P. J. | Anstruther, Colonel R, Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Hooper, J. Stuart, J H. L. Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
James, hon. W. H. Sullivan, D. | Anstruther, H. T. C. W. A. N. 
Jordan, J. Tuite, J Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Coddington, W. 
Kenny, M. J. W , R. Baggallay, E. Coghill, D. H. 
Labouchere, H. Watt, H. Bailey, Sir J. R. Cohen, L. L. 
Lalor, R Wayman, T. Baird, J. G. A. Collings, J. 
Lane, W. J. Will, J. 8. Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
oe omg, Sir W. Williams, A. J. Balfour, G.. W. Cooke, 0. W. R. 
Leahy, J. Banes, Major G. E. Corbett, A. C. 
M ‘Cartan, M. TELLERS. Baring, Viscount Corry, Sir J.P. 
M‘Donald, P. Conybeare, C. A. V. Barry, A. H. Smith- Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
M‘Donald, W.A. Gilhooly, J Bartley, G. C. T. Courtney, L. H. 
s Bates, Sir E. Cranborne, * Viscount 
Question put, ‘That those words be| Baumann, A. A. Cross, H. S 
there inserted.” —- 5 hon. Sir Crostini Gen. Sir W. 
ad . E. Hicks- urrie, Sir D. 
The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes| Beadel, W. J. Curzon, Viscount 


283: Majority 199. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W.(Glam.) Fenwick, C. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Flynn, J. C. 

rick, W.) Foley, P. J. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Biggar, J. G. Gilhooly, J. 
Blake. J. A. Gill, T. P. 
Blake, T. Graham, R. C 
Blane, A. Harrington, E 
Brown, A. L. Hayden, L. P 
Byrne, G. M. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Cameron, C. Healy, M. 
Campbell, H. Holden, I. 
Carew, J. L. Hooper, J. 
Clancy, J.J Jordan, J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B Kenny, M. J. 
Cobb, H. P. Labouchere, H. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Lalor, 
Conway, M Lane, W. J 
Crawford, W. Lawson, Sir W 
Cremer, W. R. y, J. 
Dillon, J. M‘Cartan, M 
Dillwyn, L. L. M‘Donald, P 
Ellis, T. E. M‘Donald, W. A 
Esslemont, P. M‘Ewan, W. 
Evershed, S. M‘Laren, W. 8. B. 





Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W 
De la Poer 
— Commander G. 


Bickford-Geaith, Ww. 
Biddulph, M. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
JF 


Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord H. 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 

Burghley, Lord 

Caine, W. 8. 

Caldwell, J. 


Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 


De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. Mt, 


De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dorington, Sir J. E. 

Duncan, Colonel F. 

Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. 4H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F, H. 
Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H 


[Sixteenth Night. 
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=e 7 Ya, hon. Isaacs, L. H. Parker, C. S. Stanley, E. J. 
Isaacson, F. W. Parker, hon. F. Stewart, M. J. 

Fisher w. “H. Jackson, W. L. Pearce, W. Sutherland, 4 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. James, rt. hon. Sir H. | Peily, Sir L. Talbot, J. G. 

Fletcher, Sir H. James, hon. W. H. Penton, Captain F. T. Tapling, T. K. 

Folkestone, right hon. Jarvis, A. W. Plunket, right hon. Temple, Sir R. 
Viscount Jennings, L. J. D.R Thorburn, W. 


Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner R. Richard- 
son- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A —" 


Gedge. 

Gent Deri is, R. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, ; SS 2 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley, General Sir 
E. B 


Hanbury, R. W. 

Hankey, F..A. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock - Ailan, Sir 
H. M. 


Heath, A. R. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon, 8. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, a hon. Lord 


A. W. 

Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Hoare, 5S. 

Hobhouse, H. 

—_ rt. hon. Sir 
| 


Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 

Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
en Hallett, Col. 


Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 


Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, W. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
hon. H. T. 

Knowles, L, 

Kynoch, G. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, I. C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. 
H. 


Lees, E. 
Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H. A. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. W. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Malcolm, Col. 
Manners, right hon. 
Lord J. J. R. 
March, Earl of 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
E 


Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Adml. R. C, 

Menzies, R. 8. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 


Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 





Plosieatt hon. J. W. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. B 


Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 

Robertson, W. ‘T. 

Robinson, B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 


Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Russell, T. W. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

Sclater - Booth, right 
hon. G. 

Sellar, A. C. 

Selwyn, Captain C. W. 

Seton-Karr, H. 

Sidebottom, T. H. 

Sidebottom, W. 

Sinclair, W. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, A. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H 


Main Question again proposed. 
Dr. CLARK rose to address the 





House, when 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


Order, order! Itis 


my duty to report to the House that, in 


my opinion, the 


adequately discussed—[ Dr. 


Address has been 


Crark: I 


rise, Sir— Cries of ‘‘ Order! 8 * soca that 


it is the evident sense of the 


ouse that 


the Question should now be put. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, It is my 
duty to move that the Question be now 


put. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Question be now put.”— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


The House 
Noes 74: 
No. 16.) 


divided :—Ayes 289; 
Majority 215.—(Div. List, 


Main Question put. 


The House 
Noes 70: 
No. 17.) 


divided :—Ayes 283; 
Majority 213.—(Div. List, 


The following is the Entry in the 


Votes :— 














1853 


Petty Sessions 

And it appearing to Mr. Speaker that the 
subject had been adequately discussed, and that 
it was the evident sense of the House that the 
Question be now put, he so informed the 
House :— 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put:’’—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith :)}—The House divided ; Ayes 291, Noes 
81. 

Question put, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted :""--The House divided; Ayes 84, 
Noes 283. 

Main Question again proposed :— 

And it appearing to Mr. Speaker that the 
subject had been adequately discussed, and that 
it was the evident sense of the House that the 
Question be now put, he so informed the 
House :— 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That the 
Question be now put:”"—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith :}—The House divided ; Ayes 289, Noes 
74. 

Main Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 283, Noes 70. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘‘That a Committee be appointed to draw up 
an Address to be presented to Her Majesty upon 
the said Resolution.”—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


{Fesrvary 17, 1887} 





Districts, §c. Bill. 1854 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to move that the Committee be appointed 
to-morrow (Friday). 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a purely 
formal and supplemental matter to what 
has been done, and no Motion can be 
made upon it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said Re- 
solution :— Viscount Weymoutu, Mr. Geratp 
Batrour, Mr. Wiiu1am Henry Sairn, Mr. Se- 
cretary Matruews, Secretary Sir Henry Hot- 
Lanp, Mr. Secretary Stannorr, Mr. Goscuen, 
Lord Jonny Manners, Sir Micnaet Hicxs- 
Beacu, Mr. Artuur Batrovr, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Axers-Dovctas; Three to be the 
quorum :—To withdraw immediately :— Queen's 
Speech referred. 

MOTION. 


—_o0——_ 


PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICTS BOUNDARIES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Gill, Bill to em- 
power the Lord Lieutenant to alter the boun- 
daries of Petty Sessions Districts in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas Gill, 
Mr. Sheil, and Mr. Mahony. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after One o’clock. 


rINDEX. 
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